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Chapteb  I. 
[OME  out  into  the  garden,  eliilcl," 
said  Mr.  Anderson  to  his  niece, 
"and  m  show  you  a  curious 
sight  Look  yonder,  along  the 
dif^  where  the  sun  is  shining  so  brightly, 
and  the  Ude  washing  up  in  silver  foam 
amongst  the  crags.  Do  you  see  something 
wHte?" 

"like  a  flag  waving?"  asked  the  little 
girl,  who  looked  earnestly  towards  the  place 
pointed  out  by  her  unde. 

"  Yes,  like  a  flag,"  he  replied.  "  An  old 
woman  lives  there  in  a  cottage  on  the  cliff — 
a  foolish  old  woman,  whp  waves  her  white 
apron  in  the  air  whenever  she  sees  a  ship 
sailing  past." 

"What  does  she  do  that  for?"  inquired 
the  child,  wondering  exceedingly ;  "and  why 
is  she  foolish?" 

"She  waves  her  apron,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  by  those 
on  board  the  ship ;  and  she  is  foolish,  because 
dte  continues  to  expect,  year  after  year,  that 


her  lost  son  will  come  back  again  from  sea — 
that  perhaps  he  may  be  on  board  one  of 
those  vessels,  and  so  will  see  her  signal  on 
the  cHff." 

"Perhaps  it  makes  her  happy  to  think 
so,"  observed  the  child. 

"I  dare  say  it  does  make  her  happy," 
replied  Mr.  Anderson;  "but  she  is  a  very 
fooHsh  old  creature,  or  she  never  would 
expect  to  see  her  son  again.  Why,  it  is  at 
least  fifteen  years  since  he  went  away,  and 
ten  or  twelve,  I  understand,  since  the  vessel 
was  heard  of." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  child,  "but  he  may  be  on 
some  island,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  in 
some  prison  or  hospital,  or  among  savage 
people  who  will  not  let  him  go.  I  would  do 
the  same.  I  would  never  give  him  up 
without  really  knowing  that  he  was  dead. 
I  would  do  just  the  same  as  that  woman 
does;  because,  you  know — ^perhaps — ^per- 
haps he  may  come  back  at  last." 

Margaret  spoke  so  earnestly,  still  stretch- 
ing her  gaze  into  the  far  distance,  and  she  laid 
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such  stress  upon  the  words  which  implied  a 
possibilify  of  the  wanderer's  return,  that  her 
uncle  turned  and  looked  into  the  Utile  serious 
face  of  his  niece,  and  there  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  an  expression  which  indicated  a 
kind  of  far-reaching  thought,  beyond  what 
is  usually  found  in  the  happy  heedless  ooun- 
tenance  of  childhood. 

Margaret  indeed  was  already  past  the  age 
of  absolute  childhood.  She  had  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  little  maiden  of  twelve  years' 
experience ;  but  she  had  never,  up  to  this 
time,  distinguished  herself  by  saying  or 
doiag  anything  very  remarkable,  either  at 
home  or  at  schooL  Nobody  thought  much 
Ikbout  her  beyond  the  few  kind  relatives 
Who  regarded  her  with  compassionate  in- 
terest as  an  orphan  child.  Amongst  these, 
)ier  nnde  and  Aunt  Anderson  were  the  prac- 
tical caretakers.  They  had,  in  fact,  adopted 
(he  child  into  their  family,  and  having  no 
ohildren  of  their  own,  were  prepared  in  all 
respects  to  supply,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  loss  of  her  own  parents. 

When  first  left  motherless,  Margaret  was 
too  young  to  understand  her  loss;  but  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  a  few  years  later, 
she  was  for  some  time  inconsolable.  She 
and  her  father  had  in  a  manner  grown  to- 
gether, as  a  widower  and  his  one  diild 
sometimes  do ;  and  being  a  man  of  amiable 
as  well  as  truly  Christian  spirit,  the  father 
had  imparted  many  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
even  principles,  to  his  little  daughter,  almost 
unconsdously  to  himself,  and  at  the  time 
entirely  so  to  her. 

Could  the  mind  of  the  child  have  been 
examined,  and  rightly  understood,  at  this 
period  of  her  life,  it  would  have  been  found 
to  be  the  subject  of  strong  and  indelible  im- 
pressions in  relation  to  things  as  yet  dimly, 
if  at  "all,  comprehended.  The  impressions 
themselves  were  true  and  deep,  but  their  real 
meaning  and  their  just  application  remained 
to  be  explained  by  the  after-circumstances 
of  life.  They  were  like  the  alphabet  of  a 
language  which  can  only  be  truly  read  in 
the  book  of  experience.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  child  would  sometimes  appear  old  beyond 
her  years ;  while  at  other  times  her  thoughts 
appeared  to  be  confused,  incomprehensible 


even  to  herself,  and  consequently  such  as 
admitted  of  no  definite  expression  to 
others. 

When  labouring  under  these  fits  of  be* 
wilderment,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  apt  to  grow 
impatient  with  her  niece,  thinking  her  both 
siUy  and  stupid,  and,  what  is  very  provo- 
king to  prcu^tical  people,  absent,  wandering, 
and  dreamy.  Certain  subjects,  too,  would 
sometimes  take  entire  possession  of  little 
Margaret's  mind  for  days  and  weeks  to- 
gether ;  and  as  these  were  often  such  as  her 
aunt  did  not  consider  worth  thinking  about 
at  all,  many  vain  endeavours  were  made  to 
call  her  mentally  into  the  business  occu« 
pations  of  the  moment,  and  to  drive  away 
altogether  those  absorbing  matters  upon 
which  she  would  still  ponder  in  secret,  after 
she  had  found  them  annoying  and  vexatious 
to  her  aunt.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case 
with  the  old  woman  watching  and  waiting 
for  her  son,  and  waving  her  signal  to 
every  passing  ship,  however  distant  it  might 
be. 

"  My  dear,"  Mrs.  Anderson  was  ob%ed 
to  say  at  last,  ^' don't  tease  me  any  more 
about  that  poor  oraij  woman.  I  am  tired 
of  her  very  name.  Everybody  knows  she  ia 
only  a  stupid,  silly  old  creature.  Her  son 
will  never  come  now.  How  should  he  ?  Ho 
was  shipwrecked  and  drowned  long  ago." 

And  then  little  Margaret  would  again  ask, 
though  in  a  low  quiet  way,  ''  Does  anybody 
know,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure,  that  he  really 
was  drowned  ?"  Indeed,  she  would  not  give 
the  matter  up ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  her 
aunt  and  people  generally  said  about  the 
poor  woman  and  her  crazy  notions,  a  kind 
of  mysterious  reverence  for  her  grew  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  who,  on  some  occasions 
of  dispute,  even  showed  symptoms  of  leaning 
to  the  idea  that  old  Peggy  was  the  wise 
woman,  and  her  accusers  foolish. 

Altogether  life  was  becoming,  about  this 
time,  a  great  mystery  to  little  Margaret. 
She  foimd  it  impossible  to  reconcile  people's 
sayings  and  doings  with  those  rules  which  i 
her  father  had  impressed  upon  her  mind  as 
the  right  rules  to  live  by.  About  faith  he  | 
had  said  a  great  deal  to  her,  and  had  e|i- 
deavoured  to  make  her  understand  not  only 
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the  trae  meaning,  but  the  right  application 
of  that  word,  by  many  explanations  which 
she  lemembered  distinctly ;  but  how  to  use 
the  woid,  and  to  use  it  rightly,  was  the  cause 
of  much  perplexity  to  her  young  mind ;  and 
especially  so  in  relation  to  the  strange  woman 
m  her  solitary  cottage  on  the  cliff.  On  this 
sabject,  then,  she  inwardly  resolved  to  seize 
Uie  first  opportunity  which  might  occur  for 
seeing  and  judging  for  herself;  for  why  the 
mother  should  be  called  crazy,  foolish,  or 
obstinate^  for  persisting  in  the  belief  that 
her  son  would  return,  Margaret  was  at  a 
loes  to  imagine. 

''The  place  is  not  far  off;  I  will  see  her 
Bome  day,"  said  the  child  to  herself;  and  in 
the  meantime  she  formed  many  plans  for 
canying  out  her  purpose,  none  of  which  she 
communicated  either  to  her  unde  or  aunt. 
Yeiy  naturally,  she  did  not  wish  them  to  go 
with  her.  She  wanted  to  see  the  woman  by 
heisel^  and  for  herself.  There  was,  besides, 
this  feeling  operating  with  her,  which  comes 
from  living  with  kind  people  whose  ideas 
and  modes  of  reasoning  and  feeling  all  run 
in  a  very  different  channel  from  our  own, 
that  we  learn  in  time  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
dwell  in  silence  upon  our  fovourite  thoughts, 
rather  tiian.  bring  them  forward  to  be  con- 
stantly found  fault  with,  or  treated  with 
contempt.  I  say  hM  people,  because  if 
they  are  not  kind  and  good,  we  care  lees 
about  canying  on  a  battle  of  opinions  with 
them;  but  with  the  kind  and  good,  such 
battles  are  always  painful;  and  Margaret, 
though  naturally  persistent  in  whatever 
notions  she  took  up,  owed  too  much  to  her 
worthy  relatives,  not  to  be  a  litde  careful 
how  she  annoyed  or  vexed  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  extremely 
kind  and  good  people  in  their  way;  and  it 
was  a  ^^Tj  common  and  very  generally  ap- 
proved way — -just  that  way  which  a  large 
proportion  of  our  friends  and  neighbours 
would  speak  of  as  the  &M^  way.  At  all  events, 
it  looked  outwardly  to  be  a  very  safe  way. 
They  were  highly  respectable  people,  did 
nothing  new  or  eccentric,  took  care  of  their 
own,  subscribed  largely  to  public  charities, 
a&d  even  in  private  would  assist  others  when 
^oite  sure  that  it  was  right  and  safe  to  assist 


them ;  and,  beyond  this,  they  were  almost 
painfully  solicitous  neither  to  trouble  nor 
offend  any  one,  scarcely  even  venturing 
so  for  as  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 
those  to  whom  they  looked  as  the  highest 
authorities  in  matters  social,  political,  and 
religious.  '*  Excellent  people''  they  were 
called.  Let  us  call  them  at  present  simply 
good  and  kind,  a  distinction  which  they 
richly  deserved,  because  they  had  adopted 
their  little  orphan  niece,  and  were  really 
caring  for  her  as  if  she  had  been  their  own 
child.    • 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  from  the  strict 
and  rathar  narrow  line  of  respectability  which 
these  worthy  people  marked  out  for  them- 
selves, that  they  were  g^ty  of  no  extrava- 
gance either  in  word  or  act.  They  had 
perhaps  a  little  tendency  to  look  rather 
sharply  after  receiving  their  money's  worth 
for  their  money ;  and  they  wondered  exceed- 
ingly at  others,  and  sometimes  blamed  them, 
if  they  did  not  do  the  same.  It  must  in 
justice  be  said  of  them,  however,  that  their 
household  and  personal  arrangements  were 
conducted  on  an  extremely  comfortable,  if 
not  a  liberal  scale.  Their  residence,  when 
at  home,  was  the  very  neatest  and  most  com- 
plete of  suburban  villas,  situated  within  a 
mile  of  a  genteel  county  town  in  the  south 
of  England.  Here  it  was  generally  remarked 
of  them  that  they  had  the  best  of  everything ; 
and  in  having  always  the  best,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  considered  that  they  had  their 
money's  worth  for  their  money. 

As  already  said,  these  worthy  people  were 
not  backward  in  relieving  cases  of  distress, 
where  they  had  reason  to  feel  sure  that  their 
kindness  was  well  deserved,  and  that  their 
charity  would  be  well  spent.  But  then  they 
must4)e  ^ery  sure  on  these  points ;  and  the 
necessity  of  making  themselves  so,  involved 
them  in  so  many  curious  investigations  re- 
specting people's  character,  conduct,  and 
modes  of  living,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  what 
they  did  with  their  money  when  they  got  it, 
and  what  they  had  done  on  former  occasions 
when  receiving  help  from  others,  that  the 
result  was  far  from  satisfactoiy  to  their  o>vn 
minds,  or  beneficial  to  their  own  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.    As  is  too  frequently 
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the  case  in  pursuing  such  minute  and  per- 
sonal investigations,  these  good  people,  being 
often  vexed  and  disappointed,  became  in 
time  more  and  more  disposed  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  without  drawing 
anything  out. 

This  also  was  a  mystery  to  Mai^^aret,  and 
it  perplexed  her  beyond  measure.  Her  father 
had  been  a  country  curate,  with  a  very 
limited  income ;  and  yet  she  had  a  strong 
conviction  that  he  did  more  good  with  his 
small  means  than  her  unde  and  aunt  with 
their  abundance.  She  had  another  strong 
conviction  in  her  mind.  It  was  that  if  her 
father  had  possessed  mines  of  wealth,  he 
would  have  been  always  helping  others  with 
it,  always  making  somebody  happy,  doing 
more  and  more  good.  It  had  been  Mar- 
garet's glory  at  all  times,  and  occasionally 
her  boast  among  her  young  friends  at  the 
boarding-school  to  which  she  had  been  sent 
by  her  unde,  that  her  father  had  helped 
many  poor  people  out  of  his  small  means. 
But  now,  in  her  present  home,  when  she 
spoke  of  these  things,  her  worthy  relatives 
would  sigh  as  if  they  pitied  some  weakness 
in  her  father ;  or,  if  sho  pushed  the  matter 
too  far,  they  would  give  utterance  to  words 
that  were  very  hard  for  her  to  bear.  So,  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  Mar- 
garet grew  silent,  and  kept  het  feelings  to 
herself;  but  on  this  point  she  was  especially 
perplexed. 

It  was  now  the  sunmier  holiday  time  with 
Margaret.  Her  unide  and  aunt  had  come, 
as  was  their  habit  every  year,  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  beside  the  sea ;  and  this  time 
they  had  chosen  a  place  that  was  new  and 
strange  to  them  alL  It  was  further  north, 
wilder  in  scenery,  and  much  more  retired 
than  any  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
The  manners  of  the  people  were  more  rough 
and  free,  and  their  characters  perhaps  a 
shade  or  two  more  strongly  marked.  Hence 
the  peculiarities  of  old  Peggy  Bushton,  her 
openly  avowed  confidence  that  her  son  would 
return,  and  her  habit  of  hoisting  her  white 
apron  for  a  signal,  wore  regarded  as  nothing 
to  wonder  at  by  her  neighbours,  who  being 
chiefly  a  population  of  fishermen,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  were  not  strangers  to  the 


adventures  of  seafaring  life,  and  could  most 
of  them  tell  of  themselves  or  their  relatives 
stories  quite  as  extraordinary,  and  many  of 
them  more  disastrous,  than  those  of  the 
mother  and  her  long-expected  sailor  son.  If 
at  any  time  they  singled  out  this  woman  to 
speak  of  her  as  remarkable,  they  did  so  with 
lees  of  contempt  for  her  harmless  delusion, 
than  of  respect  for  her  great  faith.  To  them 
there  was  a  touch  of  saoredness  in  this  en- 
during fEdth ;  for  Peggy  was  a  God-fearing, 
prayerful  woman,  and  her  life  had  been  not 
only  unselfishly  devoted  to  those  whom  sho 
loved,  but  innocent  of  offence  to  all.  Henco 
the  worst  they  ever  said  of  her,  when  they 
saw  her  white  signal  waving  from  the  olifiT, 
was,  "Poor  thing!  she'll  never  see  him 
again;  but  it  pleases  her,  and  keeps  her 
heart  up  to  think  he'll  come  back,  and  I 
wouldn't  like  to  be  the  one  to  undeceire 
her." 

On  first  arriving  at  this  place,  the  rough 
manners  and  outspoken  words  of  the  people 
rather  startied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  but 
they  soon  learned  to  understand  that  no 
offence  was  intended  by  such  plainness ;  and 
by  degrees  they  came  to  believe  and  trust  in 
these  homely  people  more  than  in  those,  to 
whose  comparatively  polished  manners  they 
had  been  accustomed  on  the  soutiiem  coast. 
That  whidi  reconciled  tiiem  more  to  this 
place,  however,  was  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  an  old  friend  and  distant  relative  of  Mr. 
Anderson's,  who  had  come  with  his  wiife  and 
family,  like  themselves,  for  the  sake  of 
quiet. 

This  friend,  Mr.  Dunlop,  had  been  for 
many  years  a  resident  in  Canada.  There  ho 
had  married  a  wife  much  younger  than  him- 
self;  and  finally  settiing  there  upon  an  ex- 
tensive farm,  was  now  a  prosperous  man 
with  a  large  family  of  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  tiiought  must  be  very  ill-managed 
and  turbulent  children,  judging  by  the  speci- 
men of  three  boys  whom  they  had  brought 
with  them.  Indeed,  they  were  supposed  by 
this  sedate  and  orderly  couple  to  be  living  in 
their  Canadian  home  in  a  somewhat  wild 
and  scrambling  way,  with  very  littie  idea  of 
comfort;  but  they  might  be  worthy  people 
for  all  that;  to  which  charitable  allowance 
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Mis.  Anderson  would  sometunes  add  a  re- 
mark or  two  of  her  own  by  no  means  compli- 
msitaiy  to  the  shoes  worn  by  the  children, 
or  the  dress  in  which  the  mother  appeared 
atcharch. 

These  and  many  similar  remarks  which 
continually  so^ested  themselves  to  Mrs. 
Anderson,  were,  however,  made  in  an  under 
tone,  and  still  more  frequently  were  made 
only  in  her  own  mind,  her  real  opinion  of 
the  habits  of  the  Dunlop  family  being  con- 
fined to  the  secret  chambers  of  her  own 
heart  She  was  a  good  wife,  and  knew 
better  than  to  be  often  uttering  such  opinions 
m  her  husband's  hearing,  the  family  being 
xelated  on  his  side.  He  might  say  what  he 
liked  about  his  own  people,  and  he  did  speak 
Bometimes  in  relation  to  the  children  rather 
strongly.  <<  Perfect  wild  animals,"  he  called 
them;  "as  untrained  as  polar  bears.  As  to 
that  second  boy,  Harry  Dunlop,  he  was  in- 
sofierable.  C(eorge,  the  oldest  nught  per- 
haps .be  made  something  of,  and  Arohy,  the 
young  one,  would  be  a  nice  enough  little 
fellow  if  Harry  would  let  him  alone.  They 
would  all  be  brought  to  their  senses  at  school, 
however ;  and  Cousin  Tom,  the  father,"  he 
said,  <<  had  never  done  a  wiser  thing  than  to 
bring  his  children  to  school  in  England.  It 
would  cost  him  a  pretiy  sum  to  be  sure,  but 
such  money  would  be  well  laid  oiit,  and 
might  bring  back  to  them  its  fall  worth  at 
some  future  day." 

Mrs.  Dunlop,  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
not  much  skill  in  the  management  of  chil« 
dren.  She  had  never  been  managed  herself, 
and  had  married  when  little  better  than  a 
child.  ''  The  lads  were  too  many  for  her," 
^e  kind-hearted  husband  often  said;  but 
he  said  this  not  unfrequently  while  laughing 
at  some  of  her  vain  attempts  to  keep  them 
in  order;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not 
care  vezy  much  about  the  matter  of  order 
bimaelf.  They  had  plenty  of  room  in  their 
Canadian  home,  and  plenty  to  do,  so  that 
the  wild  energy  of  the  boys  was  turned  to 
good  account  upon  the  form,  as  well  as  in 
many  an  act  of  thoughtftd  kindness  within 
the  house. 

SStuated  as  the  Dunlop  family  had  been 
on  their  anival  in  Englandi  first  in  an  hotel, 


and  then  in  what  seemed  to  them  close  pent- 
up  lodgings,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
boys  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  those  who  shared 
the  same  habitation.  So  frequent,  indeed, 
had  been  the  complaints  made  against  them, 
first  by  the  occupants  of  the  hotel,  and  then 
of  the  lodgings,  that  Mr.  Dunlop  at  last 
hurried  off  with  his  family  to  Brighton. 
Here,  however,  the  state  of  adSiedrs  was  worse 
instead  of  better,  because  the  wild  freaks  of 
the  boys  were  more  conspicuous.  In  fact, 
they  were  continually  being  complained  of, 
and  on  one  alarming  occasion  the  police  had 
actually  interfered.  The  poor  mother  then 
became  so  distressed,  that  a  plan  was  at 
length  adopted  for  getting  them  into  better 
training  in  some  more  remote  situation ;  and 
the  little  fi«hing  town  already  described, 
having  risen  of  late  into  some  notoriety,  Mr. 
Dunlop  had  communicated  with  his  relatives, 
the  Andersons,  and  both  families  had  agreed 
to  make  the  experiment  of  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  this  quiet  spot,  preparatory,  on 
the  part  of  the  Dunlops,  to  placing  their 
boys  at  school. 

With  all  this  turbulence  of  spirit,  how- 
ever, so  remarkable  in  the  young  Canadians, 
there  was  nothing  seriously  or  intentionally 
wrong  about  them.  Perhaps  in  no  fiEunily 
could  there  have  been  found  a  more  sincere 
reverence  for  what  to  them  was  invested 
with  importance  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Of  the  boys,  in  their  wildest  moods,  it  could 
never  be  said  that  they  were  g^ty  of  pro- 
fJEOie,  untruthful,  or  even  unkind  expressions. 
Their  ideas  of  duty  were  based  upon  those 
immutable  laws  which  their  parents  had 
impressed  upon  their  minds  from  Gbd's  own 
Word ;  and  their  deviations  from  these  laws, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  chiefly  under 
circumstances  to  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand them  to  apply.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  they  were  sadly  at  fault  here.  Their 
own  surroimdings  at  home  were  so  different 
from  those  of  ^glish  society,  especially  in 
city  life,  that  they  were  really  ignorant  on 
many  points  how  they  ought  to  conduct 
themselves ;  and  their  law  of  liberty  at  home 
had  been  so  wide,  that  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  exact  limits  of  social  pro- 
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prietj-  aa  applied  to  this  new  kind  of  inter- 
oonrse  with  people  and  things.  Hence  it 
was  often  from  absolute  ignorance,  certainly 
not  from  moral  insensibility  or  perverseness, 
that  the  boys  were  guilty  of  getting  into 
scrapes f  as  they  called  it ;  ^ough,  perhaps, 
it  was  more  than  all  from  the  exuberance  of 
their  own  wild  spirits,  which  did  not  allow 
them  time  to  think,  nor  patience  to  inquire 
exactly  what  they  ought  to  do,  or  to  leave 
undone. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  to  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Anderson,  a  little  disposed 
to  be  precise  and  prim,  these  boys  were  a 
great  nuisance ;  and  scarcely  less  so  to  her 
husband.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  had  she 
wanted  a  little  service  doing  for  her,  or  even 
a  very  great  one,  so  that  it  was  within  the 
range  of  their  ability  to  dolit,4he  Danlop 
boys  would  have  flown  with  alacrity  to  serve 
her,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  sacrifice 
to  themselyes. 

« There  is  something  noble  about  the 
lads,"  Mr.  Anderson  was  heard  to  observe 
one  day,  after  about  a  week's  acquaintcmce ; 
"  only  that  second  boy,  Harry,  is  still  in- 
tolerable ;  and  how  he  is  ever  to  come  to  any 
good,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine." 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  at  the  time  too  much 
engaged  to  make  any  distinct  reply  to  these 
remarks.  The  opportunity  for  making  them 
was  not  the  most  auspicious.  She  was 
oarefully  ap^ying  a  soft  napkin  to  some 
dark  wet  x>Atohes  upon  a  new  tablecloth, 
which  evidently  caused  her  much  anxiety ; 
but  she  did  murmur  audibly,  so  soon  as  i^e 
felt  herself  sufficiently  at  liberty,  <<I  don't 
tee  that  Harry  is  worse,  or  indeed  can  be 
worse,  than  his  brothers;  they  are  all  as 
bad  as  they  can  be.  Do  you  see  what  they 
have  done  ?  Upset  this  glass  full  of  flowers ; 
and  now  the  water  has  taken  the  gloss  off 
the  tablecloth,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for 
it,  and  all  owing  to  their  riotous  and  in- 
sufferable ways." 

The  boys  were  quite  aware  of  what  they 
had  done ;  but  not  attaching  the  slightest 
importance  to  the  scattering  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  upon  any  tablecloth 
whidi  they  had  ever  seen  in  Canada,  they 
had  just  gathered  up  the  flowers,  stuck  them 


again  into  tho  glass,  some  of  them  stalks 
uppermost,  and  were  off  again  in  a  moment, 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  disturbance  of 
temper  which  they  had  left  behind. 

The  fact  was,  they  had  run  into  the  house 
in  search  of  Margaret,  but  not  finding  her 
in  the  parlour  where  the  unfortunate  flower- 
glass  was  standing,  they  rushed  about  hither 
and  thither,  very  much  in  the  style  of  terriers 
hunting  a  rat,  until  at  last  they  found  her 
sitting  quietly,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  on 
a  seat  near  the  edge  of  a  high  part  of  the 
cliff;  which  commanded  an  expansive  sea 
view,  as  well  as  a  view  of  old  Peggy's 
cottage,  on  a  point  of  land  which  stretched 
out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  to  where 
the  little  town  was  situated. 

"  We  want  you  to  take  a  long  rambling 
walk  with  us,"  said  all  tho  boys  at  once} 
each  giving  to  the  proposal  his  own  enticing 
epithet;  for  Margaret  had  already  become 
a  great  favourite  with  the  family.  Perhaps 
the  more  so  with  the  boys,  because  they  had 
a  little  sister  at  home  to  whom  they  were 
always  tender  and  kind,  lifting  her  over  the 
difficult  places  in  their  rambles,  and  guiding 
her  steps  with  the  gentlest  care ;  for  besides 
her  childish  helplessness,  was  she  not  a  little 
woman  ?  And  the  very,  idea  of  a  woman 
needing  assistance,  made  them  tender  and 
thoughtftil  at  all  times.  Thus,  when  Mar- 
garet hesitated  about  going  with  them,  they 
assured  her  again  and  again  that  she  would 
be  perfectly  safe  under  their  care ;  that  she 
eould  not  come  to  any  harm  while  they  were 
with  her;  that  their  parents  trusted  theit 
own  little  sister  with  them  for  whole  days 
together,  and  she  was  much  younger  and 
weaker  than  Margaret — so  why  should  she 
be  afraid? 

"  Afraid ! "  said  Margatet,  a  little  touched 
in  her  dignity,  "I  am  not  at  all  afraid." 
But  she  still  hesitated,  and  even  blushed,  as 
she  added,  *  *  I  don't  quite  know  that  my  uncle 
and  aunt  wotdd  like  me  to  go.  I  must  ask 
them  first." 

"You  can't  do  that,"  exclaimed  the  boys, 
"  for  they  have  all  gone  out— your  people 
and  ours.  The  carriage  was  standing  at  our 
door,  and  we  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
crossing  the  street.    They  are  gone  for  a 
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kaag  dzm^  and  won't  be  back  again  until 
fesr  o'dock.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
fe a  nice  ramble;  so  oome  with  na— <fo." 

TiitB  last  little  word  was  spoken  in  a 
maanflr  so  earnest  and  imploring,  and  the 
bright  faces  of  the  boys  at  the  same  time 
lookfid  80  enoonraging,  that  ICa^aret  made 
up  her  mind  to  go,  and  she  at  once  proposed 
that  they  should  take  the  path  along  the  oliff 
towards  Peggy's  cottage. 

This  was  not  exactly  the  excursion  which 
the  boys  had  planned  for  themselves,  but 
they  oompHed  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  the  little  party  set  off,  the  boys 
canying  out  their  promise  of  protection  to 
Bach  an  extent,  that  M%ii^aret  laughingly 
tdd  them  she  hsid  new  been  so  kindly 
cared  |for  in  aU  her  life.  ''  At  least,"  she 
added,  and  then  her  voice  grew  low  and  sad, 
"nnce  I  lost  my  own  papa." 

The  boys  on  hearing  her  say  this,  struek 
perhaps  1^  her  tone  and  manner,  almost  as 
much  as  by  her  words,  became  also  grave 
and  quiet  for  a  little  while,  for  it  seemed 
very  Bhoftkfng  to  them  to  have  no  goodkind 
father;  and  when  they  recollected  hearing 
that  ilie  fitde  girl  beside  them  had  no  mother 
either,  &6y  became  still  more  tender  to  her, 
especially  Hany,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  wildest  of  the  tiiree.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  came  nearer,  and  took  hold  of 
the  little  girl's  hand,  and  did  not  i^ak 
again  Ibr  a  good  while ;  not,  indeed,  until 
the  flight  of  some  seagulls  firom  the  high 
diff  over  which  they  were  walking,  startled 
them  all  out  of  the  reverie  into  which  th^ 
aeemsd  to  have  &llen,  and  made  them  run 
to  the  edge  of  the  dif^  hoping  that  by 
looking  over  they  might  see  the  seagulls' 
nests,  fer  it  was  partly  with  this  object  that 
the  boys  had  come  out,  only  their  excursion 
had  been  planned  for  a  more  distant  and 
rocky  portion  of  the  shore. 

It  was  a  glorious  view  to  the  boys  as  they 
gazed  around  them  from  that  projecting 
height;  and  glorious  too  was  the  wild 
Bcreaming  and  the  drding  flight  of  the  birds, 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
little  pariy,  and  by  their  loud  shouts  and 
gestioalations,  whic^  nothing  but  Margaret's 
eaxnest  entreaties  and  the  distress  written  on 


her  countenance,  could  restrain.  Her  quick 
Oye  had  detected  what  the  violent  gestures 
c^the  boys  had  prevented  them  from  seeing^ 
and  she  remembered  at  the  same  time  what 
her  father  had  told  her  about  the  habits  of 
tiiese  birds. 

'<  Don't  you  see,"  she  exclaimed,  while 
endeavouring  to  hold  back  the  boys,  '<  that 
they  have  little  ones  ?  Don't  you  see  those 
tiny  specks  upon  l^e  edge  of  liie  rocks  ?  " 

« What  of  them?"  asked  Harry,  morri 
impressed  by  her  manner  than  by  any  con- 
cern about  the  birds. 

<< Those,"  replied  Margaret,  ''are  baby 
seagulls  I  believe,  just  hatched.  Papa  used 
to  tell  me  about  them,  that  the  old  birds,  so 
soon  as  they  believe  that  their  children  can 
float  upon  the  water  safely — ^I  say  UU09ej 
because  you  see  they  cannot  reaUy  know| 
they  can  only  have/a»^A, — as  soon  as  they  be- 
lieve, then,  that  thedr  little  onescanswim,  they 
push  them  off  gently  from  the  edge  of  the 
shelving  rocks  where  their  nests  are  made, 
so  that  they  fedl  directly  down  upon  the  deep 
water ;  and  here  it  is  very  deep.  Oh,  *  see ! 
there  is  one  just  gone !  perhaps  frightened 
off  before  it  was  ready.  Oh,  no !  there  it  is 
again,  sitting  on  the  waves  beside  its  motheri 
looking  quite  proud  and  happy.  And  see 
how  kind  she  is,  keeping  dose  beside  it,  to 
encourage  it.  I  wonder  what  they  will  dd 
all  through  the  dark  night,  or  if  a  storm 
should  come,  for  you  see  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  fly  up  again." 

'<I  thiiLk,"  said  Harry,  looking  very 
thoughtfully  down  upon  t^e  water,  <<  that 
Qod  will  tcdce  care  of  it.  If  He  has  taught 
the  mother  to  do  as  you  say  for  her  children. 
He  will  keep  them  safe  through  the  nightj  I 
feel  sure." 

<<  But  I  wonder  how,"  said  Margaret ;  still 
looking  anxious  and  disturbed. 

*'  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  wonder  and 
perplex  ourselves  about  it,"  said  Hany,  '<  at 
least  we  ought  not  to  doubt,  nor  to  make 
ourselves  unhappy.  God  has  ways  of  His 
own ;  and  they  are  so  much  better  than  our 
ways,  that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  faith,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  to  trust  the  little  seagulls 
to  Him." 

While  saying  this,  the  boy's  fttoe  looked 
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so  serious,  and  his  voice  was  so  grave  and 
so  different  from  what  it  had  been  before, 
that  Margaret  turned  and  looked  at  him 
inquiringly.  Her  own  earnest  expression, 
when  she  did  so,  made  him  smile ;  but  he 
did  not  return  again  to  his  usual  boisterouB, 
noisy  way  of  oonduoting  himself.  He  spoke 
rather  in  undertones,  and  seemed  to  be  re- 
garding the  curious  birds  with  a  kind  of 
reverence,  because,  as  he  said,  ''Gk>d  had 
taught  them  such  wonderful  things." 
.  After  this  the  walk  was  much  more  quiet 
for  awhile,  and  by  the  time  the  little  party 
had  reached  the  spot  where  old  Peggy  lived, 
Margaret  had  begun  to  feel  a  little  tired  with 
constant  climbing  over  hill  and  hollow.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  by  the  boys,  and 
readily  agreed  to  on  her  part,  that  she 
should  remain  and  rest  at  the  cottage  while 
they  pursued  their  walk. 

Margaret  would  not  allow  her  companions 
to  leave  her,  however,  without  endeavouring 
to  bind  them  by  one  promise.  She  knew 
the  danger  of  these  cUfBsi,  perhaps,  better 
than  they  did  ,*  at  any  rate  she  had  listened 
with  more  apprehension  while  an  old  fisher- 
man, with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted, 
had  described  to  the  little  party,  as  he  took 
them  one  day  in  his  boat  below  the  rocks, 
the  dangers  to  which  men  and  boys  some- 
times exposed  themselves  in  clambering 
after  the  seagulls'  eggs.  Margaret  remem- 
bered well  some  sad  accidents  ocouzring  to 
such  adventurers,  which  the  fisherman  had 
told  them  of  that  day ;  and  now,  when  the 
birds  were  startled  from  the  rocks,  she  read 
something  in  the  looks  exchanged  by  her 
young  companions,  which  awoke  her  appre- 
hensions as  to  their  prudence  and  caution ; 
indeed,  as  to  the  actual  exploits  which  they 
might  be  contemplating. 

'^  You  must  make  me  one  promise,"  she 
said,  holding  fast  by  Harry's  hand. 
•  The  boys  perhaps  guessed  what  it  was,  for 
they  remained  silent. 

"  You  have  taken  care  of  me  so  far,"  she 
added ;  **  now  I  must  take  care  of  you." 

The  boys  exchanged  meaning  looks  with 
one  another,  but  still  remained  silent.  What 
could  she  do  ?    She  tried  again. 

<<  Just  think,"  she  said,  « I  have  come  out 


with  you  quite  on  a  venture.  I  came  without 
leave ;  and  if  any  accident  should  hapipen — 
if  anything  should  turn  out  ever  so  little 
wrong^ust  think  how  I  shall  be  blamed! " 

"  Oh,  then  we  won't — ^we  won't ! "  cried  aU 
the  boys  at  once. 

"  You  won't,"  said  Margaret,  "  clamber 
either  up  or  down  the  diff  at  all,  so  as  to 
get  to  the  seagulls'  nests  ?  " 

"  I  promise  you  we  won't,"  said  Harry ; 
and  Margaret,  looking  into  his  face,  believed 
him,  and  let  him  go. 

Margaret  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  her 
attention  to  her  own  situation,  and  the 
ardour  of  her  long-contemplated  enterprise 
became  a  little  damped  on  a  nearer  view  of 
its  completion.  The  way  to  the  cottage  of 
the  solitary  woman  led  up  some  steep  rocky 
steps,  which  she  ascended,  wondering  as  she 
went  what  she  should  actually  find,  and  con- 
sidering still  more  what  she  should  say.  She 
had  set  out  with  no  definite  purpose  as  re- 
garded her  own  part  in  the  interview,  and  it 
was  now  some  relief  to  feel  that  she  could 
really  say  she  was  tired,  and  would  like  to  rest 
until  her  companions  should  return.  Still  her 
case  was  not  a  very  strong  one,  and  altogether 
the  place  looked  so  strange  and  uninviting 
that,  little  as  she  had  previously  been  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  what  was  said  about  the 
woman  having  lost  her  reason,  she  could  not 
entirely  get  rid  of  some  apprehension  that 
possibly  she  might  find  in  this  lonely  spot 
some  wild,  demented  creature,  who  would  be 
enraged  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  venturing 
so  near  her  home. 

Sudi  thoughts  were  very  natural  under 
Margaret's  droumstances.  She  wondered 
now  that  they  had  never  come  before,  and 
she  almost  wished  they  had.  She  had 
warned  the  boys,  and  here  she  was  rushing 
into  danger  herself.  But  still  her  purpose 
did  not  fail  her.  Margaret  was  no  coward ; 
and,  as  already  said,  she  was  habitually 
persistent  in  anything  upon  which  her  heart 
was  set. 

At  last  the  extreme  height  was  reached, 
and  here  stood  the  low-roofed  cottago, 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  distance  from 
the  rough  groimd  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded.   One  small  plot  of  earth  afiEbrded 
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soil  for  a  scanty  garden,  and  it  was  beyond 
this,  immediatelj  overlooking  the  sea,  that 
a  kind  of  mound  had  been  raised,  with  a 
few  rails  at  the  edge  by  way  of  protection, 
against  which  the  old  woman  supported  her- 
self when  waving  her  signal. 

I^eggy  was  at  her  faithful  duty  now, 
when  Margaret  entered  noiselessly  the  little 
plot  of  garden  in  front  of  the  cottage ;  and, 
seeing  this^  the  child  advanced  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  treading  softly,  in  the  hope  of  not 
distorlnng  what  to  her  wore  something  Hke 
the  aspect  of  a  reUgious  solenmity.  She 
need  not,  however,  have  been  so  scrupulous 
about  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  for  when 
engaged  in  hoisting  her  signal,  Peggy  was 
not  easily  disturbed. 

The  woman  herself,  though  a  strange, 
was  not  a  frightful  object.  She  was  a  worn, 
anxious  looking  creature,  somewhat  tall  and 
gaunt,  but  with  nothing  repulsive  in  her 
appearance — ^rather  the  contrary,  Margaret 
thought,  for  the  very  earnestness  and  force 
of  her  longing  desire  after  her  lost  child, 
brought  many  Scriptural  images  and  ex- 
pressions to  the  mind  of  the  child,  illustra- 
ti?e  of  the  depth  and  strong^  of  a  mother's 
love;  and  these  brought  also  the  remem- 
brance of  her  fietther's  voice  and  manner 
when  he  taught  her,  in  his  loving  way, 
those  Scripture  lessons  which  filled  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  her  intelligence. 

Extremely  anxious  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  distnrbanoe  to  the  poor  woman,  Margaret 
seated  herself  upon  a  stone  or  mass  of  rock 
jutting  out  against  the  path  which  led  to  the 
cottage  door;  and  here  she  also  watched, 


long  and  silently.  But  it  was  the  woman 
who  occupied  her  thoughts,  and  formed  the 
central  object  in  her  picture — ^the  woman 
who  heeded  neither  sight  nor  sound  which 
bore  no  relation  to  the  object  towards  which 
her  eyes  were  strained. 

A  strange  contrast  in  regard  to  the  expe- 
rience of  human  life  was  presented  by  these 
two  figures.  The  girl  with  her  bright, 
healthy  face,  its  colour  heightened  by  the 
morning's  exercise,  had  thrown  off  her  straw 
hat,  which  she  held  loosely  by  the  strings, 
letting  her  abundant  hair  fall  loosely  round 
her  neck  and  shoulders — not  beautiful, 
perhaps,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that 
word;  she  had  still  such  a  freshness  and 
glow  about  her,  and  looked  above  all  things 
so  earnest  and  so  true,  that  she  was  emi-» 
nently  beautiful  in  one  sense,  and  her 
appearance  had  the  effect  of  beauty  upon 
all  who  loved  her.  Life  was  still  untried 
with  the  child,  to  whom  it  was  beginning 
to  look  wonderful,  and  at  times  mysterious. 
But  the  woman  had  reached  the  utmost 
limit  of  what  life,  in  one  sense,  is  capable  of 
enduring,  and  she  still  held  on  unshaken. 
Simple  and  homely  in  her  general  appear- 
ance, her  attitude  on  this  occasion  gave  her 
something  of  the  dignity  of  a  prophetess  of 
old.  Her  figure  in  its  present  attitude  was 
remarkably  upright,  her  gasse  far-reaching, 
dear,  and  full  of  purpose,  while  the  scatter- 
ing of  her  grey  hair  in  the  wind  gave  addi- 
tional wildness  to  her  eager  and  expectant 
face. 

Margaret  sat  very  still.  She  was  saying 
to  herself,  "  Surely  he  will  come  at  last! " 
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THE   MIDHiaET   BELLS. 


I.  A  MUrVLBD  PSAL  FOB  THE  OLD  TXAB. 

|HE  poet  rings  a  muffled  peal 
While  the  old  year  is  dying, 
In  sympathy  with  all  that  feel 
Deep  throbs  of  bitter  anguish  steal 
Over  the  memories  of  the  past- 
Shadows  from  some  great  sorrow  cast — 
That  set  their  hearts  a-sighing. 

Sighing  for  what  P  for  brothers  slain 

In  war  on  the  Bohemian  plain ; 

For  fathers  well  last  New  Year's  Day, 

Whom  death  has  snatched  away ; 

For  loving  mothers,  in  the  prime 

Of  womanhood, 

And  daughters,  beautiful  and  good ; 

The  grandsire,  patriarch  of  his  time, 

And  dear  old  grandmother,  who  stood 

Last  year,  for  ns  to  love  her. 

Three  generations  round  her,  there, 

The  branch  of  mistletoe  abore  her : 

But  now,  we  see  the  empty  chair  1 

All  gone !  and  many  a  hearth  is  bare 

That  rang  with  joy  a  year  ago. 

And  many  a  storm-cloud,  dark  and  dreary. 

Hangs  o'er  the  homestead,  once  so  gay. 

And  thousands  groan,  in  sickness  weary, 

Longing  for  day. 

And  so  the  Old  Year  dies, 
And  so  time  flies 

On  to  the  rapidis,  and  the  mighty  "  £eJ1  '' 
Where  death  and  doom  await  us  all  I 
But  hark !  the  New  Year  knocks ! 
Ko  longer  for  past  sorrows  delre, — 
Big  B^OL  and  twenty  City  clo<^8 
Strike  twelve. 

U.  A  HEBBT  PEAL  FOB  THE  NEW  TEAB. 

Oh,  the  concert  of  beUs !  the  beautiful  bells ! 

From  thousands  of  towers,  in  cities  and  towns, 

In  gentle  vibrations, 

And  sweet  undulations. 

Now  soft,  and  now  loud,  in  passionate  swell. 

Midst  city  crowds,  on  Wearisome  fella— 

Everywhere  beUa— musical  bells  I 

On  moors,  and  in  woods,  where  nobody  dweOa, 

Ringing  in  concert,  old  English  bells. 

From  rugged  old  belfries,  in  cities  and  towns, 

Binging  together,  ringing  for  joy. 

Millions  of  bells — ^millions  of  bells  1 

How  they  joyously  swing,  and  merrily  ring 

The  Old  Year  out,  and  the  New  Year  in  I 

Binging  for  what  P    For  what,  I  pray. 
Should  the  bells  ring  on  New  Year's  Day  P 


For  the  land  that  we  bve,  which  pats  forth  her 

might 
For  the  conquest  of  wrong,  and  the  triumph  of 

right; 
For  the  Queen  on  her  throne^  whose  sceptre  is 

swayed 
O'er  millions  at  home,  and  millions  abroad. 
Mildly  she  reigns,  and  her  laws  are  obeyed— 
Firmly  she  rules,  and  tyrants  are  awed. 
Over  the  land,  or  over  the  sea, 
Wherever  he  goes,. a  Briton  is  free  I 
And  the  flag  of  old  England,  unfurled  cm  tlic 

wave, 
Still  humbles  the  despot^  and  shelters  the  slave ! 

So  we  ring  the  joy  bells  for  our  island  home^ 
For  England,  no  longer  the  vassal  of  Borne, 
For  the  Family  Bible  whidi  lies  on  the  stand. 
The  charmof  ourhomes  and  the  lightof  onriaod. 
We  ring  for  our  Sabbaths  calm  and  swee^ 
With  their  whispers  of  love 
From  Heaven  above ; 
And  the  hallowed  shrines  where  households 

meet. 
Under  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Dove ; 
And  festive  groups,  and  kindly  gp-eetingSy 
Hands  grasped,  long  severed,  reunited. 
And  lamps  of  youthful  love  new  lighted ; 
And  children,  dancing  in  their  glee 
Around  the  Ohristmaa  tree ; 
And  the  Prodigal,  come  home  again* 
And  bowing  at  his  Father^s  knee« 
His  pardon  to  obtain ;«« 
That's  why  the  bells  so  merrily  ring; 
The  prodigal  son  is  forgiven  I 
And  an  angel  spreads  his  snowy  wing, 
And  carries  the  news  to  Heaven. 

But  the  bells  suddenly  cease ; 
All  is  peace — ^all  is  peace  I 
Over  the  landscape  silence  reigns : — 
Deep  solemn  sUenee,  like  the  still  of  death. 
As  though  Earth  held  her  breath. 
Or  drew,  with  mighty  inspiration, 
*  Life  in  a  new  creation  1 
And  on  the  threshold  of  the  opening  year 
Stands  Time,  unwrinkled,  and  with  look  serene. 
Upon  his  brow,  nor  smile  or  frown  appear. 
But  with  grave  gaze  he  views  the  mingled  scene 
In  pondering  thought,  and  lest  the  menychimea 
Should  make  us  all  too  blithe. 
Behold  him  stop  our  music  and  our  rhymes. 
Sharpening  his  scythe. 

BSNJAMIK  OOUGH, 

AuJOwr  of  "  Lyra  BahbaUea." 
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EABTELT    8T0BIES   WITH  SSAYENLT   MEANINGS. 


BY  THB  EBITOB. 


IMTKODTJOTORT. 

IHE  papers  wHch  I  liope  to  present 
to  the  reader  in  this  series  of 
"Earthly  Stories  with  Heavenly 
Meanings,"  are  designed  to  illostrate  and 
enforce  in  the  simplest  style  and  manner 
some  of  the  more  prominent  Gt)spel  lessons 
contained  in  the  Parables  of  our  Lord. 

In  cartying  out  this  intention,  there  will 
be  little  room  for  originaHty  of  thought  or 
comment,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make 
irliat  nse  I  can  of  the  contributions  of  other 
vritem  who  hare  laboured  before  me  in  this 
field  of  Scripture  exposition ;  but  as  men 
are  wont  to  look  and  look  again  at  the 
masteipieces  of  our  illustrious  painters  with 
an  interest  that  never  tires,  and  are  ever 
diBcerning  some  fresh  development  of  the 
touches  of  genius,  demonstrating  that 

<<  A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a  joy  for  ever/' 

SO  I  trust  it  will  be  profitable  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention,  if  only  from  another 
point  of  view,  to  the  study  of  some  of  the 
wonderfhl  word-pictures  which  are  so  pro- 
minently and  so  attractively  portrayed  on 
the  page  of  Inspiration. 

I  have  entitled  the  Parables  "Earthly 
.Stories  with  Heavenly  Meanings."  The 
definition,  I  believe,  was  given  by  a  child, 
but  a  better  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
The  Parables  are  illustrations  gathered  from 
things  earthly,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
conveying,  as  by  a  picture,  conceptions  of 
filings  spiritual.  Almost  exclusiv^y  pecu- 
liar to  Christ  as  a  mode  of  instruction,  they 
Beem  to  bespeak  the  Divine  condescending 
to  the  himian.  Truth  is  clothed  in  attrac- 
tiye  attire.  The  language  of  Simplicity 
commends  Bis  teaching  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  the  language  of  Sympathy  commends 
it  to  the  heart. 

The  Parable  is  the  essence  of  simplidiy. 
It  is  teaching  by  likeness.     Familiar  and 


common  subjects  and  objects  were  made  to 
act  the  part  of  interpreters  of  a  heavenly 
language.  The  natural  world  supplied  the 
fount  of  types  with  which  the  words  of 
Jesus  were  printed,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  intelligible  to  the  whole  human 
family.  Nature  became  the  handmaid  of 
Bevelation.  Alone,  without  an  interpreter, 
we  know  she  is  dumb.  The  practical 
atheist  rejects  her  testimony  to  a  Ood.  The 
heathen  blinds  himself  to  the  rays  of  light 
that  would  penetrate  his  darkened  mind 
from  the  external  creation.  But  at  Christ's 
touch  the  dulled  ear  regains  its  power  of 
hearing;  the  scales  fall  from  the  fibndd 
eye;  nature  becomes  eloquent  of  truth. 
Eeeponding  to  the  Divine  Teacher,  voiceg 
innumerable,  from  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath,  unite — '^  a  great  company 
of  preachers."  The  seed,  the  bird,  the 
fiower,  the  vine,  the  branch,  the  harvest, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, — every  object 
becomes  significant  of  some  spiritual  lesson. 
Christ  spiritualized  nature,  and  hence  the 
simplicity  of  His  teaching.  In  the  simpli- 
city of  nature  the  simplicity  of  truth  was 
reflected.  So  true  it  is,  the  hearing  ear  and 
the  observing  eye  of  a  man  spiritually 
taught  and  spiritually  enlightened, 

'<  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  ronning  brooki, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ererything." 

This  characteristio  trait  of  Christ's  teach"- 
ing  may  well  remind  us  that  our  progress, 
as  learners  in  His  school,  does  not  depend 
ujwn  intellectual  powers,  or  length  of  appli- 
cation. "  The  wisdom  of  this  world,"  as  a 
means  to  a  spiritual  end,  "is  foolishness 
with  God."  ■  It  is  of  no  service  in  making 
men  "wise  unto  salvation."  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  poor  man,  the  unlettered 
man,  might  complain  that  his  circim[istances 
hindered  him  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  truth.  But  this  cannot  be.  The 
Bible  is  the  book  that  all  may  read  and 
understand.    The  Gospel  is  wisdom  to  the 
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simple;  it  may  be  preached  to  the  poor. 
"The  wayfaring  man,"  although  ignorant  in 
other  respects,  need  not  "  err  therein."  Gk)d 
reveals  His  truth  to  babes.  Men  are  on  a 
level  here.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
poor  and  unlettered  from  being  far  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  which  gives  peace  to  the 
conscience,  and  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
heart, — the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Gtod  in 
Christ  Jesus,  ''  which  passeth  knowledge." 

The  sympathy  of  Ohrist  as  a  Teacher  is 
^ually  prominent  in  the  Parables.  His 
earthly  stories  are  homely,  and  they  appeal 
to  home  affections  and  sympathies.  The 
voice  of  the  Teacher  was  ever  the  voice  of 
tenderest  compassion.  Sometimes  He  re- 
buked faithfully,  when  only  reproof  was 
likely  to  impress,  but  still  the  element  of 
sympathy  was  not  absent.  He  solemnly 
warned  that  He  might  effectually  win. 
From  the  heart  He  spake  to  the  heart. 
His  aim  was  not  merely  to  reach  the  in- 
tellect of  His  hearers,  but  to  stimulate 
dormant  affections,  and  subjugate  the  will. 
The  Teacher  cannot  be  severed  from  His 
teaching.  Almost  the  Teacher  is  merged  in 
the  Exemplar :  He  acts,  rather  than  teaches, 
the  lessons  He  inculcates.  It  is  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  speaks  to  us  in  sublime  and 
stirring  eloquence.  To  awaken  responsive 
love  in  the  sinner's  breast,  by  bringing  His 
own  love  to  bear  practically  on  each  indivi- 
dual c^tse,  ia  the  ever-pervading  feature  of 
His  mission  of  mercy.  His  doctrine  is  not 
tax  above  out  of  our  reach.  He  makes 
truth  familiar :  He  brings  it  home  to  our 
experience.  The  feeblest  comprehension  can 
oatch  the  general  idea,  not  only  because  of 
the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  expressed, 
but  because  it  £astens  upon  some  feeling 
that  is  common  to  our  nature.  The  key  of 
isfyinpathy  is  in  His  hand,  and  with  it  He 
unlocks  the  heart  of  His  audience. 

Very  striking  are  the  words  of  Amdt, 
enforcing  this  view  of  Christ's  paraboHc 
teaching :  "  Christ  made  it  His  business  to 
speak  in  parables;  and,  indeed,  one  may 
say,  the  whole  visible  world  is  only  a  para- 
ble of  the  invisible  world.  The  parable  is 
not  only  something  intermediate  between 
bistoiy  and  doctrine ;  it  is  both  history  and 


doctrine — at  once  historical  doctrine  and 
doctrinal  history.  Hence  its  enchaining, 
ever  fresher,  and  younger  charm.  Yes,  the 
Parable  is  nature's  own  language  in  the 
human  heart;  hence  its  universal  intelligi- 
bility— ^its,  so  to  speak,  permanent  sweet 
scent, .  its  healing  balsam,  its  mighty  power 
to  win  one  to  come  again  and  again  to  hear. 
In  short,  the  parable  is  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  hence  also  the  voice  of  Gtod."* 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  Simplicity 
of  the  Parable  and  the  Sympathy  of  the 
Teacher,  do  not  necessarily  ensure  the  pro- 
fiting of  the  hearer  or  the  reader.  The 
Parable  in  its  veiy  nature  is  a  test — ^a  test 
of  disposition  and  character.  Whilst  it 
makes  spiritual  truth  more  simple  and 
attractive  to  aU  who  ''will  do  the  will  of 
Gk)d,"  it  also  possesses  the  function  of  con- 
cealing the  doctrine  in  judgment  from  dosed 
eyes  and  hard  hearts.  ''  It  is  like  the  husk 
which  preserves  the  kernel /roi?>  the  indolent 
and  for  the  earnest."  Spiritual  things  are 
spiritually  discerned.  In  order  to  discern 
spiritual  truth  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  in 
the  Parable  as  a  part  of  Divine  Sevelationi 
we  must  be  "  taught  of  God." 

In  one  sense,  the  teaching  of  Christ  could 
scarcely  fail  to  awaken  interest  and  attention. 
Even  the  officers  of  the  Chief  Priests  and 
Pharisees  sent  to  axrest  Him,  were  so  im- 
pressed with  awe  and  admiration,  that  they 
returned  without  their  captivOi  exclaiming, 
''Never  z^an  spake  like  this  Man."  Hence 
the  measure  of  popularity  to  which  He 
attained.  The  gracious  words  that  pro- 
ceeded out  of  His  mouth  caused  the  people 
to  press  upon  Him,  in  order  that  they  might 
hear  Him.  The  same  influence,  the  same 
measure  of  popularityi  still  attend  His  teach- 
ing. Those  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
particularly  which  record  the  parables  and 
discourses  of  Christ,  and  exhibit  His  cha- 
racter. His  conduct.  His  life  and  death,  call 
forth  expressions  of  admiration,  and  emotions 
of  sympathy,  even  from  avowed  imbelievers ; 
and,  of  course,  the  feeling  is  stronger  in  the 
case  of  professors. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  this 
appreciation.  It  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness 
*  DieaieidiBiM'ndwJtroGlirittiiTonri^JLnid^ 
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when  any  degree  of  feeling,  any  manifesta- 
tion of  interest,  is  excited  by  the  simple, 
majestic,  moving  eloquence  of  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus.  But,  in  veiy  faithfulness,  the 
warning  must  be  given;  this  ahm  is  not 
sofficient.  The  religion  of  emotion  or  in- 
tellectual assent  is  not  the  religion  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  words, 
confesses  Jesus  to  be  the  Ohrist.  It  is  the 
human  responding  to  the  human,  but  it  is 
not  the  human  responding  to  the  Divine. 
It  is  the  religion  which  may  cry  I^oe  Homo, 
but  fails  to  add  with  equal  distinctness  Ecee 
Ikui.  It  is  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  the 
Philanthropist,  but  not  the  recognition  of 
Christ  as  "  the  "Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
life,''  the  Incarnate  Deity,  Emmanuel — God 
vith  UB,  the  Priest  to  atone  for,  the  King  to 
role  over,  as  well  as  the  Prophet  to  teach 
£18  people. 

We  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  this 
distinction,  for  it  afiPects  the  spiritual  or  non- 
spiritual  vitality  of  the  Oracles  of  GK>d— 
those  Orades  delivered  by  the  Word  of  God 
Himself. 

As  a  principle  of  Interpretation,  it  is  Christ 
the  Divine  Saviour  of  sinners,  not  merely 
Christ  the  Philanthropist,  whom  we  must 
know  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of 
His  mission  and  teaching.  If  we  regard 
Him  only  as  the  Philanthropist,  there  will 
be  no  ipiritual  power  in  His  words.  like 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  we  may  listen  to 
them,  and,  as  far  as  our  human  sympathy  is 
aroused,  no  doubt  be  the  better  for  them. 
We  may  learn  lessons  of  morality,  lessons  of 
forbearance,  forgiveness,  meekness,  tender- 
ness, whilst  thus  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ; 
but  we  might  learn  almost  the  same  lessons 
at  the  feet  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  The 
p(W0r  to  praeiite  what  we  know,  even  the 
precepts  of  the  second  table  of  the  Law,  is 
man's  great  necessity ;  and  no  mere  human 
teaching  can  supply  it.  And  if  this  be  true 
of  the  second  table,  how  much  more  of  the 
first  table  of  the  Law?  How  speedily  both 
tables  were  violated  by  the  multitude,  whose 
hosannas -greeted  our  Saviour  on  eveiy  side, 
when  He  made  TTia  triumphal  entrance  into 
Jerusalem.  The  same  multitude  cried  out, 
"Let  Him  be  crucified !"    And  are  we  not 


constantly  witnessing  similar  revulsions  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  many  who,  in  the 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  hail  Christ,  **  Lord ! 
Lord ! "  and  yet,  in  the  moment  of  temptation, 
commit  tcilful  sin,  and  so  rank  themselves  in 
spirit  with  that  frantic  mob  which  surrounded 
the  Saviour  on  Calvary,  and  cry  with  them, 
"  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas ! " — ^not  Jesus, 
but  the  world ; — ^not  the  reproach  of  Christ, 
but  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 

These  considerations  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  every  portion  of  our  Saviour's 
teaching.  Nothing  should  satisfy  us  unless 
we  can  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  infinite 
value  of  that  teaching  in  the  language  of 
His  disciples,  ''Lord,  to  whom  should  we 
go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  ETEBNAii  Life." 
This  deep-seated  conviction  is  something  far 
beyond  that  feeling  of  interest  which  men 
in  general  evince.  They  have  what  may 
be  termed  the  casket  only  in  their  hands. 
This  they  admire,  and  worthy  of  admiration 
it  truly  is — ^the  workmanship  is  exquisite. 
But  the  casket  contains  the  Pearl,  ''the 
Pearl  of  great  price,"  and  that  they  never 
seek.  And  the  treasure  unsought  is  "a 
hid  treasure  " — hidden  fi^m  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  if  not  hidden  in  penal  judgment 
because  the  eye  refuses  to  admit  spiritual 
light. 

In  expounding  the  Parables,  let  it  be 
understood  the  spiritual  Pearl  is  the  main 
object  of  our  search.  Whilst  many  inci- 
dental lessons  will  be  suggested,  the  para- 
mount thought  must  be  this — the  Earthly 
Stories  have  a  Heavenly  Meaning ;  and  for 
a  right  comprehension  of  the  heavenly, 
spiritual  meaning,  a  receptive  heart  is  a 
qualification  more  indispensable  than  a 
penetrating  understanding. 

"Every  word  of  God  is  good ;  but  some 
persons  maintain  such  an  averted  attitude  of 
mind,  that  it  glides  off  like  sunbeams  from 
polar  snows,  without  even  obtaining  an  en- 
trance to  melt  or  to  fructify.  To  one  or  two 
persons  who  stand  in  the  same  room,  gazing 
on  the  same  picture  in  the  sunlight,  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  may  be  fully  revealed, 
when  to  the  other,  on  account  of  a  certain 
indirectness  of  position  and  view,  it  appears 
only  as  an  impleasant  dazzling  glass.    Bo  of 
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two  Jews  wlio  both  eagerly  liBtened  to  Jesofi 
as  He  taught  from  the  fiishing-boat  on  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  one  found  in  the  stoiy  the 
word  of  the  kingdom,  refreshing  as  cold 
waters  to  a  thirsty  soul;  while  the  other, 
hearing  the  same  words,  perceiyed  nothing 
in  them  but  incoherent  and  tantalizing 
enigmas.  It  is  the  method,  not  unknown 
in  other  departments  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, of  making  the  same  fact  or  law  at 
once  profitable  to  the  humble,  and  punitive 
to  the  proud.  Not  only  the  Lord's  Word, 
but  also  the  Lord  Himself,  partakes  of  this 
twofold  character,  and  produces  these  diverse 
effects ;  the  same  rock  on  which  a  meek  dis- 
ciple surely  builds  his  hope,  is  also  the  stone 
over  which  scoffers  stumble  in  their  final 
faU.»* 

May  spiritual  discernment,  '<  the  hearing 
ear,  and  the  understanding  heart,"  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  writer  and  readers  of  these 
papers.  It  is  a  responsible  privilege-  we 
enjoy  when  we  listen  to  Him  of  whom  the 
Father  said,  <*This  is  my  beloved  Son." 
With  lowly  reverence  and  a  teachable  spirit, 
let  us  sit  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  learn  of  Him. 

11. 

THS  PARABLE  OF  THE  PBOBIOAL  SON. 

[Having  published  a  lengthened  exposition 
of  this  inimitable  Parable  in  <<Th£  Wat 
HoME,"f  that  I  may  not  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  prefer  commending  to  the 
reader  the  following  exquisite  lines,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  accompanying  engravings.  A 
more  impressive  comment  on  the  Parable — 
which  Lange  beautifully  terms  ''a  gospel 
within  a  gospel,  a  universal  text  for  preaching 
about  the  lost  and  recovered  sons  of  our 
heavenly  Father" — could  scarcely  be  found.] 

COMIKO  TO  HIMSELF. 

And  art  thou  he  I    Bat  ah  1  how  changed 

Since  last  I  looked  on  thee ; 
Ere  from  thy  father's  house,  estranged, 

Thou  Boughtest  to  be  free. 
With  love  as  with  a  garland  crowned, 

Light  rested  on  thy  brow. 
And  joy  was  in  thy  footfall's  sound ; 

There's  sadness  in  it  now. 

•  *'  Tho  Parables  of  onr  Lord."    By  the  Rov.  W.  Arnot. 

f  "The  W«r  Home;  or.  The  Gospel  in  tho  Pamble. 
An  Earthly  Story  with  a  Hearenlr  Heaniiig."  London: 
W.  Kadtttoih. 


That  quivering  lip,  that  clouded  eye. 

That  pale  and  wasted  cheek, 
Oh,  what  a  tale  of  misery. 

And  sin  and  shame  they  speak ! 
Ay,  speak  of  thee,  o'er  whose  young  head, 

£re  yet  by  guilt  defiled, 
An  honoured  sire  his  blessings  shed, 

A  holy  mother  smiled. 

And  where  is  now  the  siren  throng. 

So  full  of  mirth  and  elee. 
Who  filled  thine  ear  with  wanton  song, 

And  spent  thv  substance  free  P 
Oh,  they  merrily  laughed  as  the  cup  they 
quaffed 

Till  they  saw  thv  wealth  run  dry. 
Then  flunff  thee  off,  with  taunt  and  scoff. 

And  bade  thee  work  or  die. 

W.  L.  Alezandsb. 


THE  WAT  HOME. 

Return,  return, 
Poor,  long-lost  wanderer,  home ; 

With  aU  thy  bitter  tears 
And  heavy  burdens  come : 

Worn  with  sorrow,  stained  with  ill, 

There  is  One  who  loves  thee  stilL 
Lo,  the  Father  comes  to  meet  thee. 

And  from  mercy's  opening  door 
Words  of  life  and  promise  greet  thee : 

Ah,  return,  delay  no  more. 

Return,  return 
From  strife  ahd  tumult  vain 

To  auiet  solitude 
And  silent  thought  agaia ; 

Then  the  storms  shall  sink  to  rest 

That  now  war  within  thy  breast. 
Lo !  the  Spirit  lone  neglected, 

Waits  with  joys  before  unknown. 
And  the  Saviour,  long  rejected. 

Claims  to  seal  thee  for  His  own. 

Return,  return 

To  thy  long-suffering  Lord ; 

Fear  not  to.  seek  His  grace 
And  trust  His  faithful  word ; 

Yield  to  Him  thv  weary  heart ; 

He  can  heal  its  Keenest  smart. 
He  can  soothe  the  deepest  sorrow, 

Wash  the  deepest  guilt  away ; 
Then  delay  not  till  to-morrow. 

Seek  His  offered  love  to-day. 

Retnm,  return 
From  all  thy  wanderings  home  ; 

From  vanity  and  toil 
To  rest  and  substance  come. 

Come  to  truth  from  error's  night, 

Come  from  darkness  unto  li^t, 
Come  from  death  to  hfe  undymg. 

From  a  fallen  earth  to  heaven : 
Now  the  accepted  time  is  flying ; 

Haste  to  take  what  Qod  has  given. 


'.^/^ 


An   Earthly  Story  with  a  Heavenly  Meaning. 


C3r0mmg  to  Kimsjtlf. 

'  ^nJ  xoAen  he  came  to  himself^  he  said^  Htw  nuxnf  hired  servanti  of  my  father  i  have 
bread  enough  and  to  tpare^  and  1  pefisM  w.ih  hunger.** — St.  Luk£  xv.  17. 


1 


**  /to///  ariu  and  go  to  my  father,  and  wU/  say  unto  himy  Father,  J  have  sinned  against 
^aven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  he  called  thy  son."  —St.  Luke  xv.  18. 


X 
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TEE     8TAS    SHOVEB. 


Sorember  14^  1886. 


H,  to  raise  a  mighty  slioiit, 
And  bid  the  sleepers  all  come  out ! 
No  dreamer's  fancy,  fair  and  Hghi 
Oould  image  forth  a  grander  sky. 
And  oh,  for  eyes  of  swifter  powev 
To  follow  fast  the  starry  shower  \ 
Oh,  for  a  sweep  of  vision  dear 
To  grasp  at  once  a  hemisphere ! 

The  solemn  old  chorale  of  Night, 
With  fullest  chords  of  awful  mighti 
Be*eoho68  still  in  stately  march 
Throughout  the  glowing  heavenly  arch : 
But  hannonies  all  new  and  rare 
Are  intermingling  everywhere, 
Fantastic,  fitfiil,  fkresh,  and  free ; 
A  sparkling  wealth  of  melody, 
A  carol  of  suhlimest  glee. 
Is  huisting  from  the  starry  chorus. 
In  daagJing  exultation  o'er  us. 

O  wondrous  sight !  so  swift,  so  bright, 

liike  sudden  thrills  of  strange  delight ; 

As  if  the  stars  i^ere  all  at  play, 

And  kept  ecstatic  holiday ; 

As  if  it  were  a  jubilee 

Of  glad  millenniums  fully  told. 

Or  universal  sympathy 

With  some  new-dawning  age  of  gold. 

Flashing  from  the  lordly  lioui 
Flaming  under  bright  Procyon, 
From  the  farthest  east  up-ranging, 
Fast  the  blessed  orb^  unchanging ; 
Ursa's  brilliance  far  out-gleaming, 
From  the  very  zenith  streaming ; 
Bushing,  as  in  joy  delirious, 
To  the  pure  white  ray  of  Sinus ; 
Past  Orion's  belted  splendour. 
Past  CapeUa,  dear  and  tender ; 
Lightening  dusky  Polar  regions. 
Brightening  pale  encircHng  legions ; 
lines  of  fiery  glitter  tracing. 
Parting,  meeting,  interlacing ; 

•  «  Tlwi  adaiimble  Polar  Star,  wluoh  b  a  Uuamg  to  actro- 
I."— Prqf.  Airif*  Popular  h6ckwr»  on  Adronomy. 


Paling  every  constellation 
With  their  radiant  revelation! 
All  we  heard  of  meteor  glory 
Is  a  true  and  sober  story : 
Who  will  not  for  life  remember 
This  ni^ht-grandeur  of  November ! 

'Tis  over  now,  the  once-seen,  dream-lik^ 

sight! 
With  gradual  hand,  the  dear  and  breezy 

dawn 
Hath  o'er  the  marvels  of  the  meteor  night 
fL  veil  of  light  impenetrable  drawn. 
And  earth  is  sweeping  on  through  starless 


Nor  may  we  once  look  back,  the  shining 
field  to  trace. 

Ere  next  the  glittering  stranger  throng 

we  meet. 
How  many  a  star  of  life  will  seek  the 

west! 
Our  century's  dying  pulse  will  faintly  beat ; 
The  toilers  of  to-day  will  be  at  rest ; 
And  little  ones  who  now  but  laugh  and 

Will  weary  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day. 

Oh,  is  there  nothing  beautiful  and  glad 
But  bears  a  message  of  decay  and  change? 
So  be  it !  Though  we  call  it  stem  and  sad, 
Viewed  by  the  torch  of  Love,  it  is  not 

strange. 
'Tis  mercy  that  in  Nature's  every  strain 
Deep  warning  tones  peal  out,  in  solemn 

sweet  refrain. 

And  have  not  all  created  things  a  voice 
For  those  who  listen  fartheiv- whispers  low 
To  bid  the  children  of  the  light  rejoice 
In  burning  hopes  they  yet  but  dimly 

know? 
What  will  it  be,  all  earthly  darkness  o'er, 
To  shine  as  stars  of  Qod  for  ever — 

evermore ! 

Fawny  B.  H. 
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DECAY   OP   LOVE    IK   MABBIED   LITE. 


JEN  do  not  always  realize  how  mucli 
a  woman's  affections  are  bound  up 
in  home;  how  much  she  needs  the 
daily  tendernesses  of  love  to  lighten 
her  daily  cares — ^how  with  love  she  can  bear 
anything  cheerfully,  while  vnihoiU  it  she  droops 
and  becomes  a  disheartened,  disappointed  crea- 
ture. They  do  not  know — ^perhaps  they  would 
hardly  believe — how  women,  prematurely  old 
and  careworn  from  this  cause  alone,  would,  by 
a  few  words  of  endearment,  such  as  they  never 
expected  to  hear  again,  be  brought  back  almost 
to  youth  and  beauty — ^at  least,  from  bare  exist- 
ence to  happiness  and  life.  How  can  a  man 
be  willing  to  bind  to  himself  a  body  of  death — 
to  walk  through  the  dreary  years  with  a  heavy- 
hearted,  duty-bound,  care -burdened,  disap- 
pointed woman,  to  whom  life  has  become  a 
monotonous  round  of  uninteresting  necessities, 
when,  by  a  timely  thoughtfulness,  a  little  atten- 
tion, a  little  love  lovingly  expressed,  he  might 
secure  the  constantj  healing,  beautiful  minis- 
trations of 

"A  spirit  bright 
Vith  something  of  an  angel  light"  ? 

Oh,  the  phantoms  of  dead  joys  that  flit 
through  unhaunted  houses!  Oh,  the  hopes 
that  He  buried  under  still  lighted  hearthstones ! 
Oh,  the  murdered  possibilities  strewn  thick 
along  the  ways,  over  the  lowlands  and  the  up- 
lands of  life ! 

It  is  sorrowful  indeed  to  think  of  the  decay 
of  love  that  once  defied  both  time  and  change 
—of  the  bitterness  and  strife  which  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  deepest  tenderness.  It  is  sor- 
rowful, and  it  is  humiliating :  for  we  involun- 
tarily ask  ourselves  the  question.  If  those  who 
would  once  have  scorned  to  think  that  the 
least  shadow  could  ever  rest  upon  their  mutual 
love — ^whose  protestations  of  affection  were  so* 
ardent,  and  whose  early  married  life  so  bright 
--if  these  can  change,  what  security,  what  hope 
is  there  for  others?  Must  we  conclude  that 
love  is  a  delusion;  or  that,  if  real,  it  is 

"  Momentary  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream, 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say.  Behold  I 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up." 


And  yet  we  cannot  think  of  it  so,  nor  is  it 
right  that  we  should ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in 
love,  but  in  our  treatment  of  it,  or  else  in  our 
mistaking  that  for  love  which  is  only  its  coun- 
terfeit. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  not  the  least 
portion  of  unhappiness  in'married  life  is  assign- 
able to  the  latter  cause.  It  cannot  but  be 
evident  to  all  persons  of  the  least  reflection, 
that  many  of  the  attachments  resulting  in 
man*iage  do  not  deserve  the  sacred  name  of 
love.  A  young  man  sees  a  young  woman,  or 
vice  versa,  and  is,  in  common  phrase,  hewitehed; 
and  verily  the  attraction  does  not  deserve  a 
better  name.  A  fair  face,  agreeable  manner, 
an  indication  of  preferences — any  sensuous 
charm — suffices  for  its  cause. 

If  the  impressiqn  has  been  mutual,  the  fasci- 
nated pair  surrender  themselves  at  once  to  the 
sweet  delusion,  fancying  that  it  will  last  for 
ever,  abandoning  all  doubts,  listening  alone  to 
the  voice  of  passion,  or,  as  they  fondly  term  it, 
"the  language  of  the  heart."  They  dream 
through  a  six  months'  engagement,  and  a 
blissfid  honeymoon,  and  wake  at  length  to  the 
realities  of  life,  and,  alas !  too  often  to  a  sober 
consciousness  of  their  unfitness  to  meet  them 
together. 

It  might  yet  be  well,  if  recognizing  this, 
they  should  set  themselves  courageously  to 
work  to  remedy,  as  fai*  as  possible,  their  mis- 
take; to  become  assimilated  by  introdaoing 
some  common  principle  of  thought  and  action 
— ^to  draw  near  each  other  in  drawing  near  to 
God.    But  few  comparatively  have  the  courage 
and  strength  to  do  this.    Most  commonly,  the 
gulf  between  the  married  pair  widens  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  each  casting  the  blame  of  the 
sepaa-ation  upon  the  other,  and  brooding  over 
uncongeniality  and  the  want  of  appreciation, 
through  a  lonely  life.    Or  it  may  be  worse  than 
this.    A  man  or  woman  in  this  condition  is  in 
a  dangerous  state.    Either  may  meet  with  a 
person  truly  congenial,  fitted  to  call  forth  a 
genuine  love,  and  in  the  light  of  this  experience 
the  chain  of  bondage  shall  seem  even  heavier 
than   before,    the    separation   ^ider.      Poor, 
tempted,  aching  hearts !    Greats  veiy  great,  is 
the  strength  required  for  the  struggle.    Let 
us  mingle  large  measures  of  pity  with  our 
censure  of  those  who  fall  in  it. 
Impulse  is  not  affection;  mere  passion  is  not 
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lore;  nor  is  thai  marriage  ''honourable"  in 
the  sight  of  Grod  which  is  entered  into  onlj  to 
legitimize  the  indulgence  of  passion.  "Can 
anjthing  manly,"  sajs  Coleridge,  "proceed 
from  those  who  for  law  and  light  would  sub- 
stitate  shapeless  feelings,  sentiments,  impulses, 
which,  S8  £Bur  as  they  differ  from  the  vital 
workings  in  the  brute  animals,  owe  the  dif« 
ferenee  to  their  former  connection  with  the 
proper  rirtues  of  humanity  P*'  Friendship  and 
loTe  must  unite  in  every  married  union  where 
liappinesB  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  truly 
deserred;  and  by  friendship  we  mean  an  af* 
fectbn  arising  from  pure  sympathy  of  spirit, 
mdependent  of  aught  else.  Let  none  look  for 
liappiness  in  marriage,  who  are  unable  deli- 
berately and  firmly  to  declare  that  it  would  be 
a  bappinaBS  to  lire  together  for  life,  though 
thejr  were  of  the  same  sex.  We  state  this  with 
some  breadth,  and  do  so  with  consideration; 
we  point  to  a  hidden  rock  round  which  the 
ocean  seems  to  smile  in  sunny  calm,  but  on 
which  many  a  noble  bark  has  perished. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  reason  f6r  the 
decaj  of  love  in  married  life  which  we  would 
speak  of:  it  is  the  want  of  a  common  and 
adequate  object  of  interest,  and  the  steady, 
persevering,  mutually  assisted  pursuit  of  it. 
We  will  explain  our  meaning  by  a  quotation 
from  the  journal  of  John  Foster;  and  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  remai'k,  in  passing,  that 
Fo6ter*B  own  married  life  furnishes  a  moat 
beautiful  comment  on  his  theory:  "I  have 
often  contended  that  attachments  between 
friends  and  lovers  cannot  be  secured  strong 
and  perpetually  augmenting,  except  by  the 
intervention  of  some  interest  which  is  not 


personal,  but  which  is  common  to  them  both, 
and  towards  which  their  attention  and  passions 
are  directed  with  still  more  animation  than 
towards  each  other.  If  the  whole  attention  is 
to  be  directed,  and  the  whole  sentimentalism 
of  the  heart  concentrated  to  each  other;  and 
it  is  to  be  an  unvaried '  I  towards  you,  and  you 
towards  me,'  as  if  each  were  to  the  other,  not 
an  ally  or  companion  joined  to  pursue  happi- 
ness, but  the  very  end  and  object,  happiness 
itself;  if  it  is  the  etrcum«ton€6  of  reciprocation, 
and  not  loAo^  is  reciprocated,  that  is  to  supply 
perennial  interest  to  affection;  if  it  is  to  be 
mind  still  reflecting  back  the  gaze  of  mind,  and 
reflecting  it  again,  cherub  toward  cherub,  as 
on  the  ark,  and  no  lumvMr^  or  glory  between 
(kern  to  supply  beams  and  warmth  to  both,  I 
foresee  that  the  hope  will  disappoint,  the  plan 
will  fail.  Human  society  is  a  vast  circle  of 
beings  on  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
the  shrine  of  goodness  and  happiness,  inviting 
all  to  approach.  Now  the  attached  pairs  in  this 
circle  should  not  be  continually  looking  at  each 
other,  but  should  turn  their  faces  towards  this 
great  central  object,  and,  as  they  advance,  they 
will,  like  radii  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre,  eontinuaUy  heeome  doaer  to  each  other, 
€u  they  approadmate  to  (heir  fMUualoMdulHmate 
object"  To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Saint 
Augustine,  "  If  souls  please  thee,  be  they  loved 
in  God,  for  they,  too,  are  mutable,  but  in  Him 
are  they  firmly  established,  else  would  they 
pass  away.  In  Him,  then,  be  they  loved ;  and 
carry  unto  Him  along  with  thee  what  souls 
thou  canst,  and  say  to  them, '  Him  let  us  love ! 
Him  let  us  love  I'" 

J.O. 


LIGHTS   AHD   SHADES   OF   LIFE. 

BT  THE  EBV.  J.  B.  OWBW,  M.A.,  IHCITMBBNT  OF  ST.  JTTDB'S,  CHELSEA;  ATJTHOB  OF 
"  THE  HOMES  OF  BCEIPTTJBE,"  ETC. 

I.—SAILOB-BOY  WILLIE :  An  Ihoidbmt  on  thb  Thames. 


|OME  months  ago,  on  one  of  my  weekly 
runs  down  the  river  to  Wapping 
Church,  tliree  passengers  embarked 
with  mc  in  the  steamer  from  Hun- 
gcrford  Pier.  A  rather  dirty-faced,  draggle- 
tailed,  rumpled-looking  young  woman  of 
thirty,  officiated  as  travelling  foil  to  a 
neatly  dressed,  pale-faced,  comely  widow,  ap- 
parently of  the  same  age.  The  latter  was 
carrying  an  infant.     Between  the  two,  with  a 


hand  clasped  in  each  of  the  females,  sat  a  slim 
and  singularly  handsome  lad  of  about  ten  years 
old,  "all  a- taut"  in  sailor-boy  trim,  whose  close 
resemblance  to  the  widow  bespoke  the  pair  ati 
mother  and  son. 

I  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  salt  from  an  act 
of  agile  civility  which  he  showed  me.  As  we 
stopped  alongside  London  Bridge,  I  wished  to 
buy  an  Evening  Standard,  but  the  boat  was  not 
near  enough  to  the  landing  to  exchange  paper 
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for  pennj.  As  I  reached  over,  the  little 
powder-monkey  suddenly  took  the  penny  out 
of  my  hand,  leaped  from  the  taffrail  on  to  the 
pier,  bought  the  paper,  and  leaping  back  again 
into  the  boat,  placed  it  with  a  grave  nautical 
salute  into  my  hands.  It  was  done  in  a  moment, 
the  boat  being  in  motion,  and  the  thing  was 
certainly  not  worth  the  risk,  but  it  showed  the 
sailor  pluck  in  the  lad.  I  so  admired  the  boy's 
spirit  that,  though  I  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  make  the  venture  had  I  known  his 
purpose,  yet,  being  done,  I  could  not  but 
reward  him  for  his  gallant  courtesy  to  an 
elderly  stranger. 

It  opened  some  conversation  between  us.    I 
ajBked   him,   good-humouredly,    in    sea-going 
phrase,  "Whither  bound,  my  young  ci-aftP" 
"  Chaynie  seas,  sii*." 
"  When  d'ye  weigh  anchor?" 
"  In  the  morning,  off  Gravesend,  sir." 
"  How  long  d'ye  expect  to  be  out  foreign  P" 
"  About  four  years,  sir." 
"  Tour  mother  is  seeing  you  off,  I  suppose?" 
"  She  is,  sir,  and  my  Aunt  Helen — this  is  my 
mother,  please,  sir,"  said  the  little  tar,  proudly 
and  fondly,  taking  his  mother's  hand,  as  if  he 
had  rather  not  she  should  be  mistaken  for 
Aunt  Helen;  though  to  do  Aunt  Helen  justice, 
she  seemed  prouder  of  either  of  them  than  of 
herself,  for  she  volunteered  the  remark,  jerking 
her  eye  towards  the  widow— 

'*Her  lost  her  husband,  sir,  as  was  my 
brother,  out  in  Chaynie,  and  they  buried  him 
in  Hong  Kong;  so  the  little  chap's  a  goin'  out 
thereaway;  leastways  that's  why  he's  chusen 
the  Chaynie  line,  to  go  and  see  artei-  his  father, 
where  he  lies  out  among  the  salwagcs.  Yes,  sir, 
that's  about  what  it  is,  ain't  it  Willie,  boy  ?  " 

"  Jest  that,"  said  Willie,  looking  up  lovingly 
at  his  mothei*,  in  whose  eye  a  widowly  tear  was 
beginning  to  well  up  at  the  allusion  to  her 
dead  husband. 

"He  was  a  sore  loss  to  me,  sir,"  said  the 
widow.  "  Never  a  better  husband  had  a  wife  to 
be  proud  of,  nor  a  widow  to  mourn ;  and,  bless 
Gk)d,  my  Willie  is  jest  his  father  over  again." 

Willie  wasn't  ashamed  to  kiss  her  before  the 
passengers  and  crew,  as  if  to  acknowledge. his 
mother's  compliment.  That  lad  would  be 
proud  to  own  her  if  he  were  an  admii-al,  I 
thongbb. 

My  interest  in  the  little  party  taking  their 
fai'ewell  trip  down  the  river  grew  as  wo  talked 
on.  I  got  familiar  enough  to  call  the  lad 
"  Willie,"  as  they  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  Bible  and  Prayer-book. 


«  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  got  father's." 
"  Good  sign,"  I  thought  again. 
"  Ye^,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  as  if  she  read  my 
thought,  "  my  husband's  messmate  brought  it 
home  in  his  kit,  and  now  the  precious  book 
that  was  a  blessing  to  his  father,  will  do  a  good 
turn  for  his  son,  please  God.  But  I  teas  loth 
to  part  with  it,  because  it  was  my  husband's, 
and  because  he  had  written  out  our  mavriage 
lines  in  it,  and  Willie's  birth;  and  he  would 
have  written  baby's  too,  only  she  was  bom  after 
he  started  on  his  last  cruise.  He  was  dead 
before  this  orphan  babe  was  bom  1 " 

The  widow  looked  down  tenderly  at  the 
infant  on  her  knee  as  she  said  this,  and  the 
little  creature  laughed  outright,  as  a  tear 
tumbled  on  its  cheek,  as  if  she  thought  it  was 
dropped  for  fun,— a  misapprehension  greatly 
strengthened  by  Willie's  punching  her  chubby 
cheeks  with  his  fingers,  and  then  snatching  her 
bodily  out  of  his  mother's  arms,  and  scamper- 
ing off  with  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  deck, 
like  a  monkey  dancing  her  whelp. 

"  You  little  live  doll ! "  cried  Willie,  kissing 
his   baby  sister  with  the   utmost   fondness.       j 
"  You  pretty  doll!  O  my  babbie,  what  shall  I       j 
do  for  a  plaything  when  we're  big  seas  apart?" 

That  prospect  evidently  damped  his  spirits,  | 
for  sitting  down  in  the  steerage,  where  there 
chanced  to  be  no  passengers,  the  little  cabin- 
boy  hid  his  face  in  baby's  dress,  and  broke  out 
crying.  Baby,  though  she  was  a  baby,  could 
see  no  fun  in  that ;  besides,  the  tone  of  Willie's 
childish  cry  was  too  like,  one  of  her  own  to 
mistake  it  for  anything  but  a  cry :  so  the  tiny 
condoler  looked  rounduneasily,  grewf  rightened, 
and  missing  its  mother,  instinctively  coupled 
Willie's  lamentation  with  the  matemsd  absence, 
and  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  fall  to  and 
help  the  signals  of  distress, — so  the  two  cried 
lustily  together. 

"  Poor  children !— baby  fourteen  months- 
boy  ten  years,  sir,"  said  Aunt  Helen  in  a  tone  of 
plaintive  apology  for  the  crying,  as  if  it  was  a 
libei*ty  on  board  a  steamer.  But  the  mother, 
with  an  exertion  of  strength  which  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  her,  picked  up  both  children,  and 
setting  the  little  loving  duality  on  her  knees, 
just  as  they  were,  tied  and  folded  in  each 
others'  arms  like  a  live  knot,  fondly  embraced 
them,  though  she  let  no  tear  be  seen,  not  to 
break  her  lad's  spirit.  Mother's  kisses  are 
sweet  anodynes :  they  stopped  both  the  weep- 
ings as  suddenly  as  they  stai-tcd,— like  spring 
showers,  as  soon  turned  off  as  on. 
"Willie,"  Baid  I,  "leave  your  father's  Bible 
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with  jonr  mother,  and  here's  what  will  baj  you 
asother  at  GraTeeend/'  patting  monej  into  hie 

band. 

WiOie  got  4^  his  mother's  knees,  cuffed  off 
in  twiB  with  a  heartj  swab  of  his  jacket- 
ileere,  as  if  they  weren't  ship-shape,  touched 
his  cip,  and  said, 

"Thank'ee  for  me,  sir!  Oh,  won't  you  Kke 
thU,  mother?" 

He  immediately  untied  his  kit,  took  out  the 
dead  ikther's  Bible,  as  if  he  would  let  me  see 
he  faiily  did  his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  his  mother,  rererently  kissed  the  book, 
irith  a  look  that  meant  it  was  something  he 
Wed  and  felt  parting  with ;  and  I  inwardly 
prayed  he  might  lore  both  the  Hearenly 
and  earthly  IVither  whose  book  it  was. 

"  WiDie,  you'll  promise  me  to  read  a  oh^ter 
CTcry  day,  won't  you  ?  " 

"I  always  do,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  kx^ung 
proudly  at  his  mother,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  SkM  taught  me  that,  sir." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  will  get  to  under- 
stand, and  Hke  what  you  read,  Willie  F  " 

"Please,  sir.'* 

**  Whene?er  you  open  the  book,  say, '  O  God 
of  orphan  boys,  gire  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit, 
throagh  Jesus  Christ.'  Repeat  these  words  to 
me,  Willie.*' 

"  0  God  of  oiphan  boys  gire  me  Tby  Holy 
Spirit,"  the  boy  said,  softly  and  solemnly,  and 
then  paused. 

"  Through  Jesus  Christ,"  I  prompted. 

"Through  Jesus  Christy"  said  he,  gently  and 
reverently. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  he  had,  perhaps,  bo- 
loneed  to  one  of  the  London  parish  schools ;  so 
I  asked  him,  and  he  replied, 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  at  St.  B 's,  and  here's  my 

character,  please  sir "  he  added,  as  he  pro- 
duced out  of  the  side  pocket  of  his  jacket 
a  printed  paper  signed  by  the  schoolmaster, 
and  by  the  rector.  The  blanks  were  filled  in 
vith  the  customary  forms,  and  the  paper 
differed  little  from  the  general  run  of  such 
documents,  ^Kcept  by  a  special  nota  bene  under 
the  rector's  autograph,  which  briefly  added, 
"  N^.—A  thoroughly  truthful  child." 

"There,  Willie,"  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  his 
Mbister's  note,  "  that's  worth  all  the  rest  of 
the  paper.  Let  your  captain  write  'Amen'  to 
that,  hoy,  when  you  come  home,  and  won't 
mother  be  proud  of  your  father's  son.*' 

Willie  looked  hard  and  wistfully  at  his 
mother,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  or  rather 
^  to  say  it,  for  he  thought,  "She  shan't  be 


ashamed  of  me,  if  -that's  all."  At  least  I  so 
read  the  boy's  handsome,  ingenuous  expres- 
sion, and  I  don't  think  I  misunderstood  him. 
Not  a  bit,  I  felt  surCi  if  ever  truth,  as  the  boy's 
minister  certified,  basked  in  the  clear,  sunny 
light  of  young,  beautiful  eyes. 

What  that  boy  was  at  school  I  would  have 
gone  bail  for  him  he  would  be  in  the  world. 
His  mother  could  part  with  him  without 
trembling,  if  she  couldn't  help  weeping.  She 
could  all  the  better  trust  her  lad  to  GK>d, 
because  the  poor  lad  had  learned  what  was 
meant  by  his  own  trusting  himself  to  God, 
Yet  she  must  pray  for  him.  That  I  also  found 
the  widow  knew,  and  I  inwardly  rejoiced  that 
a  pious  mother's  intercessions  would  stand,  as 
an  inyisible  shield,  between  the  little  sailor 
and  the  temptations  and  perils  of  a  sea  life. 

Tiny  tarl  jot  of  a  Jack!  chip  of  the  fine  old 
block  that  lay  mouldering  in  the  cemetery  at 
Hong  Kong!  may  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
turned  a  great  storm  into  a  greater  calm,  em- 
bark with  the  good  ship  that  bears  an  orphan 
from  his  mother,  and  bring  him  back  again 
as  pure  a  young  CJod-fearing  child  of  many 
homely  prayers,  as  he  leaves  her  I 

Mothers  of  England  I  don't  fear  to  trust  your 
stalwart  boys  to  your  country's  armies  or 
navies.  The  sons  of  gentle  and  noble,  and 
even  princes  of  the  Blood  Boyal,  freely  share 
their  hardships  and  dangers,  and  make  the 
national  seryioe  honourable.  So  long  as  the 
world  is  a  fighting  world,  the  country  must 
have  soldiers  and  sailors  to  protect  her  com- 
merce and  defend  her  frontiers.  Only  train 
them  up  first  in  Christ's  service,  and  the  ship 
or  the  camp  wilj  be  divested  of  their  worst 
perils,  and  mothers  may  commit  them  to  their 
callings,  whether  afloat  or  ashore,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  blessed  guardianship  of  the 
Pilot  of  Gennesareth. 

If  she  who  gives  us  birth,  "  remembcreth  no 
more  her  anguish,  for  Joy  that  a  man  is  bom 
into  the  world,"  the  poorest  mother  in  England 
may  well  dry  her  tears  in  parting  with  her 
boy,  at  the  consciousness  that  she  has  given 
another  brave  fellow  to  man  the  deck  or  mount 
the  breach  in  the  service  of  her  country. 

As  I  chanced  to  return  home  up  the  river  by 
the  last '  steamer  that  evening,  I  again  fell  in 
with  the  widow  and  Aunt  Helen  on  their  home- 
ward trip,  after  having  left  Willie  on  board 
H  M.S.  The  Coromandel 

The  mother  told  ine  he  got  his  Bible  at 
Gravesend,  and  that  they  had  a  fai*ewell  cup 
of  cocoa  on  boaa-d,  and  that  Willie  kept  up 
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manfully  till  they  bid  him  good-bye.  Only 
when  baby  cried  to  atop  with  him,  as  if  the 
precocious  young  navigatress  preferred  ship- 
biscuits  to  her  mother's  milk,  Willie  gave  in  at 
her  kindred  demonstrations  infarour  of  sea- 
life,  putting  it  all  down  to  the  lore  of  her 
brother,  because  his  own  lore  for  his  wee  sister 
deceived  him  into  the  figment  of  its  recipro- 
city; so  the  two  children  sobbed  nearly  as 
loud  as  one  another,  though  neither  of  tiiem 
half  so  loudly  as  our  demonstrative  Aunt 
Helen.  The  separation,  the  cocoa,  and,  as  I 
fear,  the  rum  which  a  seaman  had  poured  into 
it,  was  altogether  too  much  for  Aunt  Helen's 
soluble  nerves,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  noise 
she  made  occasioned  the  rather  abrupt  dis- 
missal of  the  shore  party,  at  the  instance  of 
the  indignant  mate  of  the  Tessel.  The  widow 
waved  her  farewell  blessing  from  the  wherry 
that  took  them  ashore,  weeping  silently,  "  but 
not  as  one  without  hope,"  as  she  spied  her  last 
loving  gaze  at  the  broken-hearted  boy,  stand- 
ing there  in  the  desolation  of  a  child,  among 
strange  scenes  and  faces,  on  the  crowded  poop. 
When  I  saw  them,  baby  had  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  and  perhaps  by  that  hour  little  Willie 
too  had  hushed  his  first  great  sorrow  in  the 
same  natural  oblivion.  The  widow  had  gal- 
lantly recovered  the  shock,  for  she  had  other 
sharp  battles  in  store  to  win  for  her  own  and 
Baby's  meal-tub.  Unless  I  mistook  her  gentle 
intrepidity,  hers  was  the  sterling  every-day 


bravery,  in  God's  tender  mercy,  to  "have 
gotten  her  the  victoxy,"  though  she  had  to 
fight  it  out  single-handed.  She  had  already 
done  no  little  that  way,  as  beoame  the  widow 
of  the  stout  mariner  who  sleeps  in  Ghina»  and 
the  mother  of  the  fine  young  salt  just  off  oa 
his  first  "  roughin'  it"  "  over  the  seas  and  far 
away." 

Poor  Aunt  Helen,  alas !  has  more  dnplioates 
than  her  sister  has,  though  God's  grace  alone 
made  them  to  differ;  and  that  would  hare  done 
for  the  one  what  it  had  done  for  the  other.  Is 
not  that  grace  well  worth  seeking  for,  which 
makes  such  characteristic  differences  in  the 
sisters  and  brothers  of  this  vast  family  of  ours? 
Its  presence  interpreted  even  the  whiteness  of 
the  widow's  cap,  its  absence  the  squalor  of 
Aunt  Helen's  duds. 

I  lost  sight  of  the  sisters  in  the  huiry  of  the 
passengers  off  Hungerford  Pier,  bat  Willie 
and  his  mother  are  both  photographed  on  my 
memory,  for  as  fair 'a  specimen  of  English 
widow  and  orphan  as  I  have  ever  fallen  in  with. 

Should  this  sketch  at  any  time  catch  the  eye 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  poor  Aunt  Helen,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  whereabouts,  and 
lend  a  hand  to  promote  their  welfare.  I  omitted 
to  ask  the  widow's  address ;  but  the  God  she 
loves  and  serves  has  a  precious  address  she  will 
never,  I  trust,  forget — as  the  "  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  the  God  of  the  widow«  even  God 
in  His  holy  habitation." 


TIME. 


BT  THE  BBV.  BOBEBT  MAGXJIBE. 


|IHE— what  18  it,  gently  Btealing, 
Gently  moving  from  the  main  P 
'TiB  a  npple  in  its  riainf^, 
Soon  to  ebb  away  again. 
Time — 'tis  something  ever  moving, 

Wildly  whirling  on  its  way; 
Staving  never,  ever  onward: 
'Tia  the  paaaing  of  a  day. 

Time — a  river  in  its  flowing. 

Downward  rushing  to  the  sea ; 
Till  the  angel's  trumpet  sounding 

Tells  that  time  no  more  shall  be* 
Lost  amid  the  waves  of  ocean, 

Lost  amid  the  deeps  below, 
Tet  existing,  but  to  tmow  it 

Is  eternity  to  know. 

Time — a  fragment,  rent  and  riven, 

On  the  everlasting  main ; 
Fleeing,  fleeting,  onward  diiTen 

To  its  continent  again. 


'Hid  the  conteit  of  th*  eternal, 
This  parenthesis  to  scan. 

Is  to  read  within  its  limita 
All  the  history  of  man. 

Time-^a  season  ever  ranging ; 

'Tis  a  stage,  a  varied  play ; 
Han,  the  actor,  ever  changing, 

Ne*er  continues  in  one  stay. 
Time,  the  fixBtbom  of  creation^ 

First  to  live,  and  last  to  die : 
'Twixt  his  first  and  last  pulsation 

Time  transacts  her  mystery. 

Time— a  treasure  rich  and  costly, 

Now  entrusted  to  thy  care ; 
Now  to  use  it  or  abuse  it— 

'Tis  a  priceless  thing  and  rare. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  leun  to  cherish 

This  provision  that  is  made  P 
Seasons  pass,  and  moments  perish. 

And  to  our  account  are  laid. 
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LABOTIB. 

"  In  the  sveat  of  thy  £ice  ehalt  thou  eat  hread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground." — Obx.  iiL  19. 

I  HE  curse  is  to  a  blessing  turned : 
Toil  on,  brave  hearts,  toil  on ! 
Sweet  is  the  bread  that's  hardly  earned, 
The  rest  that's  dearly  won. 
For  health,  and  strength,  and  energy. 
Are  theirs  whose  nerves  are  strung, 
To  act  their  part  right  manfully, 
Stem  labour's  ranks  among. 

And  toil  was  sanctified  and  bleet 

By  Him  who  came  to  save. 
Who  sought  not  here  an  idler's  rest, 

Nor  filled  a  sluggard's  grave. 
His  hands  have  grasped  the  workman's  tool ; 

His  brows  have  sweat  with  toil ; 
Though  bom  the  universe  to  rule. 

And  Death  and  Hell  to  spoil. 

Then  stiU  toil  on,  ye  sons  of  earth, 

Until  the  respite's  given,  * 

And  God  completes  your  nobler  birth, 

And  hails  you  sons  of  heaven. 
E'en  though  life's  little  hour  you  spend 

In  toils  and  conflicts  sore, 
Tour  labour  soon  wiU  haye  an  end, 

Your  rest  will  end  no  more. 

Thoxas  Baoo. 


THE   BIBLE  AID   OITB   FAITH. 

BY  rfHB  BEV^  fl.  WAIHWBIQHT,  VIOAB  OP  HOLY  TRINITY,  YOBK ;  AUTHOE  OP 
"CHBISTIAK  CIBTAINTY,"  ETC. 


Ohaptbb  L 

"  Cm  length  of  years  <m  God  Himielf  exact, 
Or  make  that  fiction  whidi  was  once  a  fact  P*' 


ei 


IB.  TiTWIiTW,  if  Ohristianitj  be  true, 
there  must  be  some  shorter  way  of 
showing  it  to  be  so  than  those  now 
commonly  used.    I  wish  you  would 
Uunk  it  over,  and  let  me  know  the  result." 

Thus  spoke  the  Duke  of  Leeds  to  the  Ber.. 
Charles  Leslie :  who  did  think  it  over,  and  three 
days  afterwards  presented  to  the  Duke  a  rough 
draft  of  the  argumoit  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  bj  his  own  name,  and  which  not 
^  the  ingenuity  of  infidelity  has  ever  been 


able  to  answer.  Of  its  effects  upon  the  Duke 
himself,  we  may  judge  from  his  own  worfis  on 
reading  it : — 

"  That  Christianity  is  true,  is  what  I  have 
always  believed;  but  now  I  no  longer  believe, 
libioio/' 

And  such  has  been  its  general,  if  not  its  in- 
variable effect  on  the  mind  of  every  reader 
open  to  conviction.  And  even  on  minds  of  an 
opposite  class-^on  minds  not  open  to  conviction 
— ^its  effect  has  been  not  less  complete  and 
striking.  Dr.  Middleton  furnishes  an  illus- 
trious example.  Feeling  how  absolately  neces- 
sary it  was  to  the  maintenance  of  ii^delity, 
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that  Mr.  Leslie's  argument  should  be  refuted, 
he  set  himself  to  t]ie  task  of  aearching  for  some 
means  bj  which  it  might  be  done;  but  after 
twenty  years'  continued  application,  he  found 
it  labour  in  vain.  The  argument  was  perfect ; 
it  contained  no  flaw.  It  was  adamantine,  and 
incapable  of  disintegration.  Like  the  unbe- 
lieving emperor  who  brought  the  resources  of 
imperial  power  to  aid  the  devices  of  his  subtle 
intellect,  nerved  with  all  the  hate  of  an  inve- 
terate hostility  to  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ, 
and  yet  with  his  dying  breath  was  constrained 
to  confess, "  O  Gralilean,  Thou  hast  conquered ! " 
so  this  unbelieving  scholar,  and  all  his  school, 
have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  irre- 
ristible  power  of  the  Lesleian  argument  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Briefly  stated,  that  argument  stands 
thus: 

Christianity  is  something  more  than  a  system 
of  doctrines — it  is  also  a  series  of  facts;  and 
between  these  two,  the  connection  is  indisso- 
luble. The  facts  gave  rise  to  the  doctrines; 
the  doctrines  rest  upon  the  £EU!t8.  And  this 
mutual  relation  is  such  that  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  is  demonstrable  by  the  truth  of  the 
facts.  If  the  doctrines  are  not  true,  then  the 
facts  are  not  true;  but  with  the  truth  of  the 
facts  once  established,  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
remains  for  ever  unalterable.  The  question, 
then,  is  narrowed  to  this.  How  shall  we  test 
the  truth  of  these  fundamental  facts  P 

In  his  search  for  this  grand  crucial  test,  our 
author  went  to  work  like  a  true  Englishman. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  three ''  representative 
men,"  who  engaged  in  the  competition  for  the 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  sculptor  of  the 
finest  African  lion ;  how  the  Englishman  com- 
menced his  preparations  by  a  voyage  to  the 
Cape,  that  he  mig^t  study  the  noble  animal 
in  his  native  jungles;  how  the  Frenchman 
studied  him  from  a  painting  in  the  nearest 
pictm^  gallery;  how  the  German,  with  a 
month's  supply  of  tobacco  {eoDfunw  dare  lucem), 
retired  to  his  Studirstube,  where,  plunged  in 
deepest  thought,  he  lost  himself  in  the  rain 
attempt  to  excogitate  from  the  profoundest 
subjectivities  of  the  inner  consciousness  the 
true  idea  of  an  African  lion.  Not  so  our 
author.  Discarding  all  idealistic  theories,  re- 
jecting the  most  specious  resemblances,  he  set 
himself  to  discover  the  invariable  marks  by 
which  historic  facts  may  be  infaUiUy  dis- 
tingfuished  from  all  such  as  are  merely  leg^- 
dary,  mythical,  or  otherwise  fictitious.  These 
marks  he  found  to  be  four ; — 


1.  That  the  fact  be  such  as  men's  outward 
senses  can  judge  of ; 

2.  That  it  be  performed  publicly,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses ; 

3.  That  there  be  public  monuments  and 
actions  kept  up  in  memory  of  it ;  and 

4  That  such  documents  and  actions  shall  be 
established  andcommence  at  the  time  of  thefact 

And  these  four  marks — ^which  are  not  found 
in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  or  in  those  of  the 
Pagan  deities — ^which  cannot  possibly  co-exiBt 
with  any  imposture  whatsoever — ^are  all  found 
in  the  Biblical  histories  of  Moses  and  of  Christ 
In  this  single  fact  we  possess  an  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

To  assist  our  perception  of  the  force  of  truth, 
let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  Brigham  Young 
addressing  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropoliB, 
producing  his  book  of  Mormon  as  a  Divine 
Revelation,  asserting  his  own  character  as  a 
divinely  commissioned  prophet,  and  appealing 
for  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions  to 
simple  matters  of  fact  which  were  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  individual  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. Would  he  venture  to  tell  his  audience 
that  on  a  certain  specified  day  he  had  led 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  including 
every  person  then  present,  through  the  Thames 
to  Southwark,  on  dry  land,  while  the  river 
on  the  right  and  left  stood  still — two  watery 
walls  P  Or  would  he  dare  to  affirm  that  from 
the  first  institution  of  Mormonism,  every 
man  in  the  nation,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  had  had  a  joint  of  his  little  finger  cut 
oflf,  as  a  perpetual  recog^tion  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  his  creed,  and  that  consequently  every 
man  then  living  actually  lacked  that  joint  of 
that  finger  P  To  questions  such  as  these,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  pronounces  that 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  is  not  the 
trick  of  an  impostor  to  appeal  to  notorious 
matters  of  fact  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  those  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  deceive. 
For  such  an  appeal  to  fact  renders  deception 
impossible.  He  who  assorts  as  true  that  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  knows  to  be  vtteriy 
false*  may  indeed  be  sent  to  the  County  Asylum, 
but  he  will  make  no  disciples.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  gathers  disciples  by  appealing  to 
facts-^facts  plain  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing, palpable  to  the  outward  senses,  per- 
manently embodied  in  the  national  institutions 
— such  a  man  must  have  truth  on  his  side. 
Such  are  the  fkcts,  such  the  appeals,  and  such 
the  evidences  which  at  once  attest  and  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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Kow  I  am  not  going  to  substantiate  this 
statement  hj  any  quotations  from  Scripture. 
Sach  a  coarse  would  indeed  be  perfectly  legiti- 
nute;  but  there  is  a  certain  class  of  gainsayers 
with  whom  it  would  fail  to  be  perfectly  con- 
cIuaiTe.  We  are  not  now  considering  the  case 
of  those  who  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  who  consequently  accept 
its  dicta  as  infallible  decisions  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal;  our  present  argument 
reaches  those  who  reject  that  authority;  and 
with  them  we  join  issue  on  their  own  ground. 
Let  them  account  for  existing  facte. 

Take  for  example  the  two  sacraments.  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  may  be 
denoonced  as  superstitions,  they  may  be  de- 
signated by  any  name  our  opponents  please ; 
but  there  they  are, — two  most  unquestionable 
matters  of  fact — ^kindred  institutions,  carefully 
goaxded  and  religiously  observed  in  every 
Christian  community  throughout  the  world. 
Whence  came  they  P  This  question  presents 
no  difficulty  to  a  beUever  in  the  Bible;  but  to 
the  unbeliever  it  is  a  question  absolutely  un- 
answerable. He  makes  his  boast  of  a  philo- 
sophy which  professes  above  all  things  to 
accept  facts  and  to  account  for  them,  and  yet 
when  confronted  with  the  simple  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Christian  institutions,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  own  that  he  cannot  possibly  account 
for  them  without  admitting  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

Or  again,  take  the  Christian  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  Trace  it,  as  you  would  some 
noble  river,  to  its  source.  Go  back  for  seven- 
teen centuries,  through  the  dark  ages  of 
mediaeval  superstition  and  the  lurid  fires  of 
pagan  persecution,  to  the  spot  where  "  the  first 
day  of  the  week,"  hallowed  "in  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection,"  is  reflected  with  photo- 
graphic vividness  from  the  pages  of  Justin. 
Ascend  yet  a  century  higher.  See  how  the 
"  beloved  disciple,"  yenerable  with  the  snows 
of  a  century,  and  already  crowned  with  the 
halo  of  a  survived  martyrdom,  is  carried  on 
"the Lord's  Day"  to  the  Lord's  house,  to  re- 
peat once  more  the  apostolic  exhortation, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another  !*•  Pass  by 
that  memorable  Sunday  with  St.  Paul  at  Troas, 
and  take  your  stand  in  the  streets  of  the  Holy 
City  on  the  very  first  day  of  this  long  and 
singular  series.  What  has  happened  ?  These 
Galilean  peasants  were  in  hiding  yesterday; 
and  to-day  they  walk  as  if  they  trod  on  air ! 
How  strangely  eloquent  are  their  looks !  What 
2  wonderful  mingling  of  love  and  joy  and 


tenderness ;  and  above  all,  what  a  triumphant 
consciousness  of  power !  What  does  it  all 
mean  P  They  tell  you  what  it  means  as  they 
clasp  each  others'  hands  in  the  bonds  of  a 
fellowship  till  then  imknown,  and  in  tones 
tremulous  with  the  thrill  of  an  irrepressible 
exultation,  exchange  greetings  such  as  the 
world  had  never  heard  before :  "  The  Lord*  is 
risen !"  "  He  is  risen  indeed  1" 

In  that  single  fact  we  have  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Christianity :  the  one  great  central 
truth  which  accounts  for  all  the  rest.  To  that 
single  event  "  The  Lord's  Day  "  owes  its  exist- 
ence. From  that  event,  as  from  some  inex- 
haustible well-head,  there  has  flowed  forth  a 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  on  whose  broad  and 
placid  bosom  the  priceless  argosies  of  Christian 
enfranchisement  and  Christian  philanthropy 
have  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The 
Christian  character  of  "  the  first  day  of  the 
week  '*  is  attributable  solely  to  the  nature  of 
the  event  at  first  impressed  upon  it ;  and  after 
the  wear  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  impression 
of  that  event  is  seen  to  be  indelible.  Li  the 
Pyramids  we  have  a  standing  monument  of  the 
power  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  the  Christian 
Sunday  is  a  monument  more  imperishable  than 
the  Pyramids.  A  monument  of  what?  Do 
men  rear  monuments  in  memory  of  nothing  P 
Until  they  do,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  "the  Lord's  Day"  we  have  an  "infallible 
proof"  that  "we  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables."  The  religion  of  the  Bible- 
whatever  it  may  be — ^rests  simply  and  solely  on 
demonstrable  matters  of  fact  The  faith  of 
Christian  hearts,  the  achievements  of  Christian 
enterprise,  the  monuments  of  Christian  his- 
tory, all  combine  to  attest  the  great  foundation 
truth,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed !" 

In  its  wide  comprehensiveness,  in  its  con- 
elusive  finality,  in  the  invincible  might  with 
which  it  repels  the  assaults  of  disbelief,  and 
allays  the  disquietude  of  doubt,  the  argument 
of  this  chapter  has  a  royal  pre-eminence. 
Some  man  comes  and  tells  me  that  I  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  Colenso  is  right  and  the  Bible 
wrong.  If  I  ask  for  the  weighty  reasons  which 
can  warrant  an  opinion  fraught  with  such 
tremendous  consequences,  I  am  referred  to 
some  imposing  piece  of  verbal  criticism,  or 
some  alleged  scientific  discovery.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  criticism  is  hypercritical,  and 
that  the  discovery  is  merely  conjectural :  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  strip  them  of  their  pre- 
tensions and  expose  their  true  chaiticter ;  but 
there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  These  objections 
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are  irreleTant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  They  are 
more  than  irreleyant,  they  are  absurd;  and 
they  are  bo  because  they  are  in  anta^nism 
with  notorious  matters  of  fact.  It  is  not  Peter 
or  Paul,  but  Pliny  who  tells  us,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  pagan 
temples  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  almost 
deserted ;  that  the  newf aith  had  spread  from  the 
cities  to  the  country  places ;  and  that  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  had  been  carried 
away  by  it.  When  we  read  in  Tertullian, 
"  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled 
^ovr  cities,  islands,  towns,  and  boroughs,  the 
camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum ;"  or  when 
Orig^,  in  the  third  century,  tells  us  that  in 
^te  of  torture  and  death,  immense  multitudes 
in  eyexy  part  of  the  world  had  left  the  laws  of 
their  country  and  the  gods  of  their  fathers  for 
the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  religion  of  Christ; 
we  are  dealing  with  statements  independent  of 
the  Bible :  historic  records  which  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  even  if  the  Bible  could  be  anni- 
lulated  to-morrow. 


But  we  point  to  the  fourth  century,  when, 
having  conquered  the  fierce  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  the  faith  of  the  Galilean  fishermen 
received  the  homage  of  the  masters  of  the 
world,  and  we  ask  our  critical  objector  for  an 
explanation  of  that  fact.    Ohbistianitt  bx- 

IBTS,    AND    mXST    BE     ACCOUNTED     FOB.      It 

existed  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
and  consequently  no  criticism  of  the  Book 
which  records  its  origin  can  possibly  affect  the 
thing  itself.  It  rests  on  certain  great  Facts, 
extraneous  and  antecedent  to  the  writings  in 
which  those  facts  are  narrated.  It  is  attested 
by  public  institutions,  established  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  facts,  and  in  full  vigour  at 
this  day.  The  institutions  are  a  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  the  facts.  And  over  that 
truth  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has 
no  power ;  true  once,  they  remain  true  for  all 
time.  And  with  these  eternal  truths  for  her 
credentials,  Christianity  may  well  claim  to  be 
the  work  of  Him  who  "  came  into  the  world 
that  He  might  bear  witness  to  the  Truth." 


EEABT  OEEEB  FOB  HOME  SOBBOW. 


TH2  OOMFOBT  Of  THE  INCAENATIOK. 

When  I  was  recoyering  from  the  loss  of 
my  foot,  you  can  well  believe  that  there  were 
many  weary,  wretched,  sleepless  hours,  par- 
ticularly during  the  darkness.  Especially 
drear]^  was  the  first  waking  in  the  dull  grey 
morning.  Despair  seemed  ready  to  over- 
whelm me. 

It  was  then  I  fully  realized  the  unspeak- 
able preciousness  of  prayer,  and  that  not  to 
an  overwhelming  mysterious  agency,  such 
as  electricity  or  gravitation  is,  but  to  an 
Agmty  a  Penon^  and  He  not  separated  from 
me  by  all  that  intervenes  between  God  and 
man,  but  possessing,  as  I  possess,  a  Huhak 
Natube;  though,  unlike  mine,  TTm  nature 
is  sinless,  and  is  unspeakably  glorious.  It 
would  be  no  comfort  to  think  that  His  nature 
was  sinful  or  corruptible ;  that  would  lower 
Christ  to  me,  not  lifb  me  to  Him.  Here  was 
the  precious  thought:  "We  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all 
points  tempted  [or  tried]  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.'' 


There  was  no  kind  of  trial  I  had,  or  you 
havo,  which  Christ  had  not ;  He  could  under- 
stand it  from  a  fellow-feeling  as  man,  apart 
from  discerning  it  as  omniscient  GKkL.  He 
heard  my  prayers ;  He  loved  me  with  His 
great  love;  and  His  good  Spirit  reminded 
me  that  the  Saviour  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway."  And  He  is  as  willing  to  bo 
your  Saviour  as  to  be  mine.  We  are  told 
that  Jesus  put  on  a  human  nature  that  He 
might  suffer  death — the  object  of  His  suffer- 
ing being  "  that  He,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d, 
should  taste  death  for  every  man."  You 
have  the  fear  of  death  and  of  judgment 
before  you,  Christ  died,  "  that  through 
death.  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  de- 
liver them  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

Think  of  Christ  as  an  elder  Brother, 
gazing  down  from  heaven  with  more  than 
an  earthly  brother's  love.  Think  of  Him 
also  as^  divinely  omnipotent,  and  ''able  to 
save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  imto 
God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
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intercessioii  for  them,"  and  go  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  asking  for  mercy  and  forgireness. 
Wait  not  till  you  love  the  world  less,  and 
kte  sin  more.  Gbd  will  not  accept  you 
because  you  hate  the  world  or  sin.  Be- 
tween your  great  lovings  of  the  world  and 
your  little  ones,  there  will  never  be  much 
more  than  an  insignificant  difference.  Even 
jour  own  heart  tells  you  that ;  much  more 
does  Ood  know  it.  The  only  wages  man 
can  ever  eaniy  and  ask  from  God  as  his  of 
Tighty  are  the  wages  of  sin,  «.^.,  death. 
Eternal  life  is  tiiie  gift  of  Gbd.  Make  no 
conditions  with  Gbd,  or  think  to  recommend 
yourself  to  Him  by  wishes  or  merits.  Far 
less  wait  till  you  realize,  if  possible,  reoom- 
xoendatory  merits,  or  despair  because  these 
merits  are  not  realized.  Ch>  with  all  your 
fins,  without  a  moment's  waiting.  Oo  as  a 
Buuier,  and  because  you  are  a  sinner.  Christ 
"  came  not  to^call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance."  It  was  not  while  we  were 
righteous,  but  "  whilst  we  were  yet  in  our 
MM,"  Christ  died  for  us.  "  Herein  is  love ; 
not  that  we  loved  Gh>d,  but  that  He  loved  us, 
and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins."  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first 
lored  us."  Counseh  of  an  Invalid^  hy 

Qbobge  Wilson,  M.D. 

mysteries. 
I  met  a  child  amidst  a  deafening  maze 
Of  wheels,  and  bands,  and  engines  loudly 
wrought; 
On  which  the  child  fixed  a  bewildered  gaze, 
Yiewing  such  products  rare,  so  strangely 

brought. 
The  master  of  the  work  stood  by,  and 
taught, 
How  this  revolved,  whence  that  its  action 

drew; 
^e  child  looked  up,  with  eye  of  pure  clear 
blue, 


And  ne'er  the  while  but  half  his  meaning 

caught ; 
Yet  was  his  smile  so  sweet,  his  mien  so  kind. 
The  child  believed  it  all,  nor  held  one  doubt: 
Then  I,  whose  faith  in  Thee  was  nigh  worn 

out, 
My  Ood,  went  from  the  spot  with  bettered 

mind. 
I  am  that  child,  content  Thy  word  to  take. 
For  all  Thy  world  holds  strange,  for  Thy 

love's  sake.  Lobb  KdoiOoh. 

THE  MOTTBNE&'S  TEXT. 

"  'Twas  the  Lord  gave ; 
The  Lord  hath  taken  away ;" 

So  at  the  grave 
I  stand,  and  strive  to  say — 
Yielding,  0  God,  although  with  struggling 
groan, 
Thy  right  to  take  Thine  own. 

'Twas  the  Lord's  gift : 
I  muse  on  sunny  years ; 

And  heart  I  lift, 
With  thanks  amid  my  tears : 
Lord,  Thou  conferr'dst  on  me  beyond  my 
share 
Of  good,  and  dear,  and  fair. 

'Twas  the  Lord  took. 
Hence  I  have  pledge  most  sure 

Again  to  look 
On  smile  so  sweet  and  pure. 
Thou  tak'st  not  to  destroy,  but  to  restore. 
More  bright,  and  loved  much  more. 

So,  as  it  hoards 
Together  joys  and  woes, 

The  text  a£Ebrds, 
0  Lord,  the  fitting  dose. 
I  say — and  turn  to  leave  the  hallowed  sod-^ 
**  Blest  be  the  Name  of  God ! " 

Lord  Kinlooh. 


ma»airt  |[^^admii»-  |0i[  mx  ^m^  mi  gm^lid^n. 
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< among  thb  mountains;'' 
"  beechenhubst/'  etc. 


"MABEL  AND   COBA; 


Chapteb  I. 


**  The  elements 
That  fonned  the  soul  of  each,  were  utterly 
Incongruous."  C.  B.  Mackeady. 

I  HE  Rookery  was  a  low-built,  wide- 
spreaJfling  country  house,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  prettily 
arranged  garden,  at  about  ten 
minutes'  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  fi*om  the  lively,  bustling  little  town  of 
Bookdale.  Roses  and  creepers  grewin  luxuriant 
loveliness  over  the  walls,  lending  a  rich  fra- 
grance to  the  surrounding  air.  Flower-beds  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  tastefidly  laid 
out  upon  the  large  smooth  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  outside  wall  of  the  garden  was 
almost  concealed  from  view  by  thickly  g^w- 
iifg.  shrubs,  laurels,  lilacs,  and  laburnums.  At 
the  back  of  the  house,  a  group  of  small  trees  gave 
pleasant  shade  to  some  rustic  seats  that  were 
placed  beneath  t}iem,  and  formed  altogether  a 
most  tempting  s^t  for  working  or  reading. 

The  western  wing  of  the  house  had  been 
built  later  than  the  rest.  It  consisted  solely  of 
the  drarwing-room — ^vcry  pleasant,  light,  and 
airy,  with  a  large  bow-window  at  each  end. 
In  this  room  a  lady  was  seated  in  a  low  easy 
chair,  working  some  delicate  embroidery  in  a 
rather  slow  and  listless  manner.  She  looked 
still  young,  fair  and  pretty,  though  her  features 
were  too  wanting  in  animation  and  expression 
to  deserve  the  term  of  beautiful. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 
slight  girl  of  about  sixteen  ran  lightly  into  the 
room.  She  was  very  unlike  her  mother,  much 
less  regularly  pretty,  but  the  eager  warmth 
and  animation  of  her  face  and  manner,  the 
soft  shining  light  in  her  dark  eyes,  the  bright 
and  valuable  flush  upon  her  cheeks,  made  her 
far  more  intei'esting  in  appearance. 

"  Mamma — oh»  can  you  tell  me  where  papa 
is  ?    I  want  so  much  to  find  him." 


"  Tour  papa  ?  No,  my  deal-,  I  do  not  re-  j 
member  seeing  him  since  lunch,"  was  the 
answer,  in  slow  quiet  tones  that  tallied  well 
with  the  speaker's  general  look  and  air. 
"  Constance,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  hold  this 
skein  of  silk  while  I  wind  it  P" 

"  I  wani^  to  ask  Bim  something.  Oh,  dear, 
I  thought  I  was  sure  to  find  him  here,"  said 
Constance,  tapping  her  little  foot  upon  the 
ground,  and  impatiently  twitching  the  ribbon 
ends  of  the  hat  she  held  in  her  hand.  "  Oh, 
please  let  me  go,  TPftn^^na. !  Won't  it  do  to  wind 
the  skein  by-and-by  ?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,  dear,  but  really,  Constance, 
you  look  quite  heated.  You  should  not  excit* 
yourself  so.    What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"Only,  dear  mamma,  I  want  to  ask  him— 
there  ho  is!"  and,  breaking  off  abruptly,  Con- 
stance ran  out  of  the  room  and  fiew  into  the 
garden. 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  was  walking 
quickly  up  one  side  of  the  broad  path  that 
surrounded  the  grassplot  in  front  of  the 
house.  His  rapid  and  somewhat  impatient 
step,  and  still  more  his  countenance,  marked 
his  resemblance  to  Constance.  No  one  that 
saw  them  together  could  for  a  moment  have 
doubted  the  relationship.  There  were  the 
same  irregular  features  and  full  overhanging 
forehead,  only  redeemed  from  positive  plain- 
ness by  the  same  warm  bright  smile,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  vivid  constant  changes  of  expression. 
"  What  is  it  now,  Connie  P"  he  asked,  as  she 
took  his  arm,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  an 
eager  smile. 

"  Papa,  I  am  sure  you  will  help  me,  but  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  There  is  a  poor— oh 
8uch  a  poor  woman,  outside  the  back  gate  in 
the  lane,  and  I  told  her  to  wait  a  minute. 
She  has  a  little  baby  in  her  arms,  and  they 
both  look  so  ragged  and  wretched  and  miser- 
able, that  I  conld  have  cried.    It  is  of  no  use 
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to  tell  mamma,  for  she  will  only  send  word  to 
Bobertson  to  see  about  it,  and  Bobei^tson  will 
6(Bdde  at  onoe  that  the  woman  is  an  imposter, 
and  no  help  must  be  given  her.  And  I  haven't 
a  penny  in  my  purse,  papa,  or  I  would  not  ask 
you." 

"Not  a  penny,    Constance!     Where  have 
those  last  four  pounds  gone  P  " 
Constance  coloured. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  papa.  In  various 
ways.  Money,  somehow,  never  does  last  long 
with  me.  But  I  am  sure  you  would  not  like 
the  poor  creature  to  be  sent  away.  You  will 
let  me  have  five  shillings  for  her,  papa  P"  This 
was  said  coaxingly. 

"You  extravagant  young  lady  I"  returned 
Mr.  Mansfield,  smiling,  but  drawing  out  his 
purse. 

"0  papa,  you  don't  call  it  extravagant  to 
give  to  the  poor;  but  I  know  you  don't  really 
mean  it.  Please  give  me  the  money,  papa. 
Oh,  one  half-crown  isn't  enough !" 

"Here  is  another,  then,"  and  he  patted  her 
flushed  cheek.  "  Shall  I  cut  it  out  of  the  next 
month's  allowance  P'' 

"  If  you  like,  papa"— with  a  half-saucy  glance 
and  smile  that  showed  she  knew  how  likely 
he  was  to  do  so !  In  twenty-four  hours  he 
would  have  forgotten  the  whole  affair  as  com- 
pletdy  aa  she  would  have  done  herself. 

"  Run  to  the.  gate  and  give  it,  Constance, 
and  then  come  back  to  me." 

Constance  ob^ed,  and  hardly  three  minutes 
elapsed  ere  she  was  again  hanging  on  her 
father's  arm,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Papa,  she  was  so  thankful  and  pleased.  I 
am  sure  she  is  half-starved,  from  her  looks. 
She  will  have  a  good  meal  to-night  for  once. 
Poor  thing !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  give  enough 
money  to  every  single  poor  person  in  England, 
to  keep  them  in  comfort  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives,— I  do,  papa,"  she  repeated  earnestly. 

"  My  generous  girl  likes  to  help  every  one,  I 
know,"  said  Kr.  Mansfield,  looking  down  upon 
her  with  a  gratified  smile,  and  perhaps  forget- 
ting at  whose  expense  Constance  had  that ' 
moment  imparted  aid.  "Ah,  Constance,  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing  indeed  if  we  could 
relieve  all  the  distress  in  the  country.  But 
that  is  far  beyond  any  power  of  yours  or  mine." 
"People  ought  to  give  more  than  they  do, 
though,"  said  Constance,  flusl^g.  "  They  care 
BO  little  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  dole  out 
their  sixpences  and  shillings  with  such  a  mag- 
nanimous air,  that  it  puts  me  out  of  all 
patience." 


"All  cannot  afford  to  give  equally.  Con* 
stance." 

"  But  more  than  they  do,  papa ;  very  often 
indeed  people  could  afford  to  do  that.  Look 
at  old  Miss  Vivian— why,  she  never  gives  a 
single  penny  in  charity,  and  yet  she  must  be 
two  or  three  times  as  rich  as  you." 

"Perhaps  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  so, 
Constance.  Some  people  prefer  to  give  it 
secretly." 

"  But  Miss  Yivian  openly  declares  that  she 
never  docs,  papa.  Wc  know  that  from  Beatrice. 
And  then  look  at  Mrs.  Wentworth " 

"The  Wentworths  are  not  very  well  off," 
interposed  Mr.  Mansfield.  "  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly spare  the  same  amount  that  we  can  our- 
selves." 

"No,  not  so  much,  papa;  but  surely  she 
might  spare  more  than  she  does.  Mrs.  Went- 
worth thinks  nothing  of  expensive  dress,  and 
spending  a  great  deal  on  herself,  but  she  can 
hardly  ever  spare  a  shilling  for  the  poor.  Do 
you  think  she  is  nght  P" 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  decide  the 
question  as  regards  Mrs.  Wentworth,  Con- 
stance. I  prefer  to  look  upon  the  matter  as 
it  concerns  myself,  and  to  decide  how  much 
J  ought  to  give,  not  how  much  Mrs.  Wentworth 
ought  to  give.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  right  to 
compare  ourselves  with  our  neighbours,  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter." 

Constance  hung  her  head,  somewhat  abashed 
at  this  implied  reproof. 

"  I  was  praising  you,  papa,  not  myself,"  she 
said  presently,  in  a  low  tone.  "  At  least,  it  is 
you  that  I  was  thinking  of." 

"  Better  do  neither,  Constance,"  he  replied. 
"  Sec,  here  comes  Bertram  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth." 

They  had  been  crossing  over  one  of  the 
broad  grassplots,  intersected  by  paths,  and 
dotted  with  standard  rose  bushes,  that  flanked 
the  house  on  each  side,  and  were  now  turning 
the  comer  to  the  back.  Two  figures  were 
advancing  to  meet  them — one  a  mild-looking 
gentleman  of  middle  age,  with  a  rather  bald 
head,  and  spectacles  on  his  nose — the  other  a 
youth  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The 
latter  was  Constance's  brother,  but  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  could  be  traced  between 
them.  He  inherited  his  mother's  pretty,  fair 
features  and  quiet  manner,  but  to  a  keen 
physiognomist  there  was  something  unpleasant 
in  the  cool  calculating  and  almost  hai*d  expres- 
sion of  his  blue  eyes  and  small  mouth.  A  few 
months  previously  he  had  been  compelled,  on 
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account  of  ill  health,  to  quit  the  large  public 
school  in  which  he  then  was ;  and  though  now 
quite  well  again,  he  had  not  returned,  but  was 
studying  with  a  tutor  at  home  for  a  year  or 
two  before  entering  the  University. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth, 
shaking  hands  with  Constance.  "  I  thought  I 
would  come  in  as  I  was  passing,  to  see  how 
Mrs.  Mansfield  was  to-day." 

"  She  is  much  the  same  as  usual,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  I  don't  think  mamma  ever  will  be 
very  strong,  Mr.  Wentworth ;  but  she  isn't  ill 
at  all." 

"Not  in  the  least/'  was  Mr.  Wentworth's 
reply,  and  Constance  was  satisfied. 

The  gentlemen  began  to  talk  together,  and 
Constance  withdrew  her  arm  from  her  father's, 
and  fell  behind  with  Bertram,  who  remarked, 

**  By-the-bye,  Constance,  did  we  see  you  just 
now  patronizing  a  ragged  woman  over  the 
gateP" 

"  I  didn't  know  you  saw  me,"  replied  Con» 
stance.  "  I  was  speaking  to  her,  and  giving 
her  some  money." 

"Without  knowing  anything  about  her,  of 
course,"  remarked  Bertram.  "  I  wonder  you 
have  the  conscience  to  do  it,  Constance.  A 
regular  vagrant — most  likely  an  impostor." 

"  Most  likely  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Con- 
stance, warmly.  "And  as  to  her  being  a 
vagrant,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  have  me  give 
only  to  respectable  people  with  comfortable 
homes,  would  you?" 

"I  don't  like  indiscriminate  giving,"  re- 
turned Bertram,  rather  loftily.  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  money  you  have  given  to-day 
will  be  spent  at  the  gin-shop  before  many  hours 
are  over." 

"  You  have  no  reason  for  thinking  any  such 
thing,  Bertram." 

"A  great  deal  of  reason,"  coolly  replied 
Bertram.  "Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  such 
people  is  really  deserving  of  help.  I  never  help 
beggars,  and  I  never  intend  to  do  so — never," 
repeated  Bertram,  with  all  the  decision  of  at 
least  fifty  years'  experience.  "I  know  very 
well  that  I  should  only  be  encouraging  idle- 
ness, and  drunkenness,  and  vice  of  all  descrip- 
tions." 

"Take  care,  Bertram."  Constance's  cheeks 
were  scarlet.  "  Papa  gave  me  the  five  shillings 
himself  for  her." 

The  gentlemen  had  both  overheard  Bertram's 
last  remark,  which  was  delivered  with  consider- 
able emphasis,  and  they  turned  round,  Mr. 
Mansfield  remarking, 


"Neatly  expressed,  my  boy;  but  it  sounds 
better  in  theory  than  it  works  in  practice.  Yon 
must  remember  that  by  never  giving  at  all,  you 
injure  the  deserving  as  much  as  you  punish  the 
undeserving." 

"  There  are  not  many  deserving,"  muttered 
Bertram. 

"  I  do  not  say  there  are,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield 
gravely.  "  But  surely,  Bertram,  it  is  not  for  as 
to  decide  which  of  our  fellow-creatures  is 
worthy  of  receiving  our  aid.  All  we  can  do 
when  we  see  another  in  distress,  is  to  attempt 
something,  however  small,  to  assist  and  relieve. 
If  we  %11  had  according  to  our  deserts,  we 
should  have  little  indeed." 

"But  a  great  many  pretend  to  be  in  distress 
who  are  not,"  persisted  Bertram,  "and  money 
is  only  thrown  away  on  them." 

"I  grant  it;  yet  surely  that  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  in  future  to  help  those  who 
are  truly  in  need." 

"N0|  papa,"  said  Bertram  rather  unwill- 
ingly. "Only  one  never  knows  that  it  isn't 
all  an  imposition.  There  is  always  reason  to 
suspect  it." 

"  Bertram  is  more  cautious  than  Constance," 
remarked  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  Never  mind  him, 
Constance.  Generosity  and  open-handedness 
are  much  to  be  admired;  though  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  afford  to  give  five  shillings 
to  whoever  asks  for  it,  as  I  know  you  like  to 
do." 

"I  don't  give  for  admiration,"  bluntly  re- 
turned Constance.  "I  only  do  it  because  I 
think  it  right,  and — and  because  I  like  it,"  she 
added  frankly,  drawing  a  smile  from  her 
father. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Constance,  that  it  is  quite  as 
much  from  instinct  as  from  principle,"  he  said. 

"Papa,  would  you  have  that  different?" 
asked  Constance  wistfully. 

"  I  would  have  the  natural  instinct  subordi- 
nate to  principle,  Constance,"  he  replied 
seriously,  almost  sadly.  "  There  is  more  truth, 
perhaps,  in  Bertram's  woi*ds  than  either  you 
or  I  are  at  first  inclined  to  allow.  I  am  some* 
times  afraid  that  I  may  have  done  almost  more 
harm  than  good  in  my  lifetime  by  such  indis- 
criminate alms-giving.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  re- 
fuse aid  to  those  who  ask  and  appear  to  need 
it.  It  may  be  weakness,  but  I  can  seldom 
resolve  to  do  soi' 

Constance's  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes 
fiashed,  as  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  with  a 
mingling  of  admiration  for  the  true  and 
generous  humility  which  formed  so  large  a 
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fefttore  in  bis  character,  and  of  anger  towards 
BertnuxL  for  baying  said  anjfhing  to  pain  Hm. 

"h^M,  I  only  know  you  have  done  a  great, 
greai  deal  of  good,  and  I  wish  every  one  in  the 
msid  were  like  yon.  I  can't  bear  precise,  cold- 
iiearted,  calculating  people ;  and  what  is  more, 
I  don't  believe  they  are  right  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  Every  one  ought  to  be  ready  to  give 
to  ereiy  one.  The  Bible  says  so.  You  know, 
pqia,  the  verse, '  Qive  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away.'  It  is  all  very  fine  to  talk 
about  enoooraging  vice,  as  Bertram  is  so  fond 
d  ddng,  and  as  most  people  are  who  prefer  to 
keep  their  money  to  themselves;  but  I  don't 
see  that  anything  can  possibly  be  plainer  than 
that  text  And  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
there  about  encouraging  vice." 

"  Such  injunctions  as  that  yon  have  quoted 
must  be  taken  rather  in  the  spirit  than  the 
letter,"  remarked  Mr.  Wentworth. 

**  So  I  know  every  one  says,"  returned  Oon- 
itaiice;  "but  I  don't  understand  what  they 
mean,  and  I  don't  believe  they  do  themselves. 
At  least  it  always  seems  to  me  that  their  way 
d  taking  it  as  you  say,  is  just  to  disobey  the 
command  altogether.  And  I  would  rather  be 
guilty  of  going  too  far,  I  mean  of  taking  it 
too  Hterally,  than  not  ^literally  enough.  But 
the  stingier  people  are  by  nature,  the  more 
they  preach  against  helping  the  poor,  because 
they  don't  like  doing  it  themselves." 

"Gently,  Constance;  that  is  uncharitable," 
Baid  Mr.  Mansfield,  quietly;  and  Bertram  re- 
marked, 

<«  Constance  thinks  every  one  stingy  who 
im't  lead^  to  fling  a  sovereign  to  every  beggar 
he  passes." 

"No,  I  don't,"  began  Constance  warmly, 
and  then  paused  and  bit  her  lip  to  keep  in  the 
aharp  retort  that  had  almost  escaped  her.  A 
minute^s  silence  was  broken  by  a  question  from 
Mr.  Wentworth. 

"What  was  your  last  news  of  Captain 
TwianP" 

"It  is  a  month  since  we  have  heard  any- 
thing," said  Mr.  Mansfield.  "I  was  rather 
hoping  to  have  a  letter  by  to-day's  post  as  I 
believe  the  mail  is  in." 

"A whole  month  since  you  last  heard!  I 
did  not  know  it  was  so  long  as  that.  And 
that  was  a  bad  account  of  him  too.  Jungle 
fever,  was  it  not  that  he  had  had  P  " 

"Yes,  poor  fellow!  He  has  had  such  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever,  that  he  must  be  ter- 
libly  pulled  down.    I  wish  we  could  have  him 


home,  but  as  yet  we  have  hoped  in  vain.    He 
applied  once  for  leave,  and  was  refused." 

"I  suppose  Constance  has  quite  forgotten 
him.  How  many  years  is  it  since  he  went  out  ? 
It  seems  a  very  long  time." 

"Just  seven  years.  Constance  was  only 
nine  years  old  then,  and  Leonard  was  seven- 
teen." 

"And  a  very  teasing,  troublesome  child  I 
expect  he  found  me,"  said  Constance,  laughing. 
"  However,  he  ufted  to  pay  me  back  by  plaguing 
me  about  my  dolls.  But  of  course  he  has 
grown  old  and  sober  now,  and  I  dare  say  we 
should  get  on  better  together." 

"  As  far  as  the  dolls  are  concerned,  I  should 
say  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,"  remarked  Ber- 
tram drily,  and  Constance  burst  into  a  merry 
laugh. 

"Poor  Leonard!  I  remember  tormenting 
him  terribly  when  he  was  deeply  engaged  over 
his  lesson-books,  and  I  used  to  interrupt  him 
and  make  noises  to  disturb  him,  just  for  the 
pure  love  of  making  him  angry,  though  I  was 
generally  rather  frightened  when  I  had  suc- 
ceeded. I  am  always  very  curious  to  see  what 
he  has  turned  out  siter  all  these  years." 

"  A  man  of  sterling  character  and  principle. 
That'may  be  seen  from  his  letters,"  said  Mr. 
Mansfield.  "  There  is  your  mother  at  the 
drawing-room  window,  looking  out  for  us." 

They  had  been  pacing  slowly  round  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  had  now  reached  the  front. 
Constance  saw  her  mother  beckon  to  her,  and 
ran  into  the  house,  followed  more  quietly  by 
the  others.  They  had  hardly  arrived  at  the 
hall  door,  when  she  appeared  again,  eagerly 
exclaiming, 

"  News,  papa !    The  mail  has  come  in." 

"A  letter  from  Leonard?  What  does  he 
say  P"  hastily  inquired  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"  He  is  coming  home,  papa.  I  don't  know 
any  particulars  yet.  There  are  just  a  few  lines 
to  you,  which  mamma  opened,  as  you  were  out. 
I  haven't  read  the  letter,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  come  out  and  tell  you  about  it.  How  nice 
it  will  be  to  have  him  back !" 

They  were  all  close  to  the  drawing-room  by 
this  time,  and  in  another  minute  were  in  pos- 
session of  detaOs, — at  least  of  such  meagre 
details  as  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  able  to  impart. 
Yery  little  information  was  to  be  gained  from 
the  hurried  feeble  scrawl,  beyond  the  fact  that 
CaptainYivian'shealth  had  at  length  completely 
broken  down,  and  he  had  been  ordered  home 
without  delay.  This,  with  the  information  that 
his  return  would  be  by  the  overland  route,  and 
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his  arrival  in  England  lie  hoped  no  long  time 
after  their  receipt  of  his  letter,  was  nearly  all 
it  contained.  The  concluBibn  was  in  these 
words: 

*'  Has  Constance  forgotten  her  old  playfellow 
of  seven  years  ago  P  I  am  afraid  she  will  her- 
self be  grown  '  out  of  all  knowledge.'  Many 
thanks,  my  dear  father,  for  your  most  kind  and 
cordial  letter  of  April  10.  It  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  peculiarly  welcome.  I  have  always, 
indeed,  feU  that  I  had  a  home  at  the  Rookery, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  have  assurance  made 
doubly  sure  by  such  a  letter.  Thank  dear 
Mrs.  Mansfield  too  for  her  kind  message." 

"  At  last !  '*  said  Mr.  Mansfield.  "  I  am  very 
glad  of  it.  But  I  am  afraid  he  has  been 
seriously  ill.  I  hope  he.has  told  us  all,"  and 
he  took  up  the  letter  again,  glancing  anxiously 
over  it.  "  The  tone  is  cheerful,  only  I  do  not 
like  that  trembling  hand." 

''  England  will  soon  set  him  up  again,'^  said 
Constance,  confidently.  "O  papa,  what  will 
Miss  Vivian  say?" 

"Why  should  she  say  anything?"  quietly 
asked  Mrs.  Mansfield,  who  had  relapsed  into 
her  usual  listless  manner.  "  I  do  not  see  how 
his  return  will  affect  her." 

"  Not  affect  her  personally,  mamma,  perhaps, 
but  it  will  be  like  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland 
coming  to  England  in  the  lifetime  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Miss  Vivian  has  a  perfect  horror  of 
heirs  in  general,  and  of  Leonard  in  particular." 

"  Miss  Vivian  is  not  likely  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Mansfield  again. 
*'  She  never  troubled  herself  much  about  him 
when  he  was  a  boy." 

"  No,  Vivian  Mansion  was  forbidden  ground 
to  him  then,  was  it  not,  mamma  P" 

"  I  do  not  suppose  she  is  likely  now  to  en- 
courage his  intercourse  any  more  than  for- 
merly," said  Mr.  Mansfield.  **  Poor  old  lady ! 
age  does  not  soften  her  dislikes." 

"  Very  unfounded  dislikes,"  said  Constance. 
"  And  she  has  no  real  reason  for  treating  him 
so.  Oh,  it  is  nothing  but  a  regular  Elizabethan 
horror  of  her  rightful  successor,  papa !  Isn't 
it,  Mr.  Wentworth  P" 

•*  Very  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  succeed  to 
her  property,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  quietly. 
"  Miss  Vivian  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispose  of 
it  as  she  will,  and  I  do  not  think  her  choice  is 
likely  to  fall  upon  Leonard." 

"  It  is  a  great  shame,  then,"  said  Constance, 
rather  indignantly.  "  I  suppose  Captain Gifford 
will  come  in  for  it,  just  because  he  has  no  right." 

^*  Patience,  Constance,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield, 


with  a  smile.  "  We  cannot  set  all  the  world  to 
rights.  You  must  make  allowances  for  poor 
Miss  Vivian's  long  lonely  life." 

"  So  I  do,  papa  " — only  Constance  could  not 
help  adding,  "  it  is  partly  her  own  fault  that 
she  is  BO  lonely." 


Chaftbb  n. 

"In  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  comnuuid, 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land." 

Opposite  the  Rookery  Garden,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  were  the  extensive  grounds 
of  Vivian  Mansion,  the  two  gates  exactly 
facing  one  another.  The  house  stood  fto  back 
amongst  fine  tall  trees;  and  traces  of  former 
grandeur  were  still  visible  in  ihe  lofty  build- 
ing; but  signs  of  negleot,  if  not  of  poverty, 
were  now  only  too  plainly  to  be  seen  in  all 
around.  Of  flowers  there  were  absolutely  none, 
except  here  and  there  a  hardy  rose  bush  that 
had  survived  untended  and  uncared  for,  and 
reared  its  straggling  head  among  the  weeds, 
brambles,  and  bushes,  which  grew  in  rich 
luxuriance  alike  on  beds  and  grass,  and  even 
encroached  so  far  upon  the  damp,  green-look* 
ing  paths,  as  to  make  walking  in  wet  weather 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  was  quite  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  garden. 
Several  of  the  upper  windows  contained  broken 
panes  of  glass,  while  the  front  door,  and  indeed 
all  the  wood- work,  was  so  worn,  scratched,  and 
knocked  about  from  years  of  hard  usage,  and 
still  more  of  neglect,  that  a  strange  might 
have  doubted  whether  a  coating  of  paint  had 
ever  been  laid  upon  them.  Certainly  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  had  long  since  almost  vanished. 
The  house  within  was  dark,  ioriam,  and 
gloomy.  Many  of  the  rooms  were  nnocei^»ied, 
and  almost  unvisited,  being  filled  with  piles 
of  useless  lumber,  covered  profusely  with  dust 
and  cobwebs.  The  furniture  waa  all  of  exceed- 
ingly ancient  date,  massive  and  ponderous; 
that  of  the  drawing-room  had,  once  upon  a 
time,  been  covered  with  rich  crimson  damaak, 
but  the  crimson  had  faded  into  a  dingy  pinkish 
brown,  and  the  damask  was  wearing  out  into 
large  holes.  Very  few  ornaments  were  in  the 
room,  beyond  the  two  or  three  valuable  old 
pictures  that  hung  upon  the  walls ;  and  even 
those  were  so  grim  and  sombre  ill  ohanioter, 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  termed  orna- 
mental. 
The  solitary  occupant  of  Viviaii  Mansion 
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suited  well  with  tbe  general  aspect  of  things 
iroond  lier.     Kibs  Yman  was  evidently  far 

adnnced  in  life ;  her  form  was  tall  but  bending, 

ha  featoreB  tbin  and  sallow,  ber  lips  com- 
pnMed,  and  there  was  something  painfully 
hudi  and  chilling  in  the  glance  of  ber  hollow 
dark  «f 68. 

On  the  day  of  ber  introdncfcion  to  the  reader, 
she  was  seated  in  tbe  drawing-room.  Her 
vom,  busy,  nervons  bands  were  engaged  in 
sknriy  knitting  a  thick  stoddng — ^for  ber  own 
wearing.  Her  dress  altogether  was  plain,  and 
coane  in  materiaL 

She  had  been  working  thns  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  there  was  a  light  tap  at  the 
door,  and  she  called,  "Gome  inl  Is  it  Bent- 
ley?*' 

The  snmmooB  was  answered  by  a  y  omig  girl, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  fair,  with 
a  broad  peaceful  brow,  large  gentle  brown 
eyes,  and  a  calm  'graceful  dignity  of  bearing, 
nodared  still  more  remarkable  by  the  Quaker- 
like  qmetness  of  ber  dress.  From  the  straw 
hat,  slightly  triinmed  with  black  velret,  down 
to  the  brown  boUand  dress,  her  appearance 
was  one  of  estrone  simplicity,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  perfect  good  taste.  It  was  the  kind  of 
face  and  figure  to  look  not  only  well,  but 
atriking,  in  whateTcr  attire  she  might  choose 
to  present  herself. 

"Didyouwant  Bentley,  MissYivianP  Shall 
IcaUh<»*foryo«Lp'' 

"Ko,  not  now,"  said  Miss  Yivian,  looking  up, 
eridently  pleased  at  the  sight  of  her  visitor, 
"la  Hr.  WentworfJIi  coming  to  see  me  this 
morning?" 

*"  I  don't  know  that  be  intend^  to  do  so  to- 
day, Miss  Yivian,"  the  young  lady  replied, 
seating  herself  on  a  low,  faded  ottoman  of 
elaborate  worsted-work,  every  stitch  of  which 
had  been  done  by  the  hand  in  days  long  gone 
by.    *'  Axe  you  feeling  stronger  to-day  ?  " 

*'  Very  well,  thank  you.  Nothing  much  is 
the  matter  with  me,"  added  Miss  Vivian,  draw- 
ing hersdlf  up.  "  In  fact  I  am  much  stronger 
than  last  year.  If  it  were  not  for  the  weak- 
ness in  my  ancles,  I  could  walk  as  far  as  any 
one." 

"  Papa  thinks  a  change  to  the  sea  would  do 
yon  great  good,  Miss  Yivian.  I  wish  you 
Wonldtryit."     . 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  knows  nothing  about  it," 
returned  Miss  Yivian,  shortly.  "  How  am  I  to 
afford  anything  of  that  sort,  I  should  like 
to  know?  I  believe  he  thinks  I  am  made  of 
money." 


''Dear  Miss  Yivian,  if  a  change  is  necessary 
for  your  health,  ought  you  not  to  think  of 
it?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  can't  afford  it.  You  are  as  bad 
as  your  father,  Beatrice,  to  be  always  harping 
on  that.  And  if  I  could,  I  would  not  go. 
What  do  I  want  with  the  seaside?  I  leave 
that  to  girls  like  you." 

A  silence  followed,  broken  by  Bea|irice. 

"  Miss  Yivian,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  yon 
had  heard  the  news  P  " 

"What  news?"  asked  Misft  Yiviq^,  rather 
contemptuously.  "  Some  of  the  town  gossip  P 
I  thought  you  were  above  that,  Beaj<rice." 

"Not  gossip,  Miss  Yivian,"  returned  Beatrice, 
with  gentle  patience.  "It  is  only  that  the 
Mansfields— " 

"  You  know  I  don't  care  anything  at  all  about 
the  Mansfields,  Beatrice,"  interrupted  Miss 
Yivian,  irately. 

"  Not  even  to  know  when  they  arc  bi^py  P  " 
asked  Beatrice,  quietly. 

"What  does  that  matter  to  me?  k  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Mansfields.  You  will 
be  saying  next  that  they  have  tlte  claim  of  re- 
lationship, as  you  are  so  fond  of  calling  it." 

"  If  they  have  not,  some  one  else  has,"  said 
Beatrice^  raising  ber  eyes,  and>fixing  them  on 
Miss  Yivian's  face. 

"  I  tell  you,  Beatrice,  that  boy  has  no  claim 
on  me  at  all,"  returned  Miss  Yivian,  angrily ; 
"  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times  already. 
A  claim,  indeed ! " 

"Yes,  upon  your  kindness  and  affection," 
said  Beatrice,  gently.  "  Both  you  and  Captain 
Yivian  have  very  few  relations  in  the  world, 
and  it  seems  such  a  pity  that  you  should  know 
so  little  of  one  another." 

"What  do  you  know  of  Captain  Yivian, 
Beatrice  ?"  demanded  Miss  Yivian. 

Beatrice  smiled. 

"I  knew  him  very  well  as  a  child.  Miss 
Yivian,  and  if  he  has  turned  out  all  that  be 
then  promised,  and  all  that  I  now  hear  be  is, 
you  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  tbe  re- 
lationship." 

"  I  never  said  I  was  ashamed.  I  am  simply 
indifferent  to  him.  Besides,  you  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it,  Beatrice,"  added  Miss  Yivian, 
more  emphatically.  "  Nothing  whatever !  you 
had  a  few  games  of  play  with  him  when  you 
were  in  the  nursery,  and  he  was  a  schoolboy, 
and  what  knowledge  could  that  give  you  of  fais 
character?  I  don't  say  be  is  not  aU  you 
suppose,  but  you  certainly  cannot  say  he  is. 
Ajid  whatever  he  is^  it  does  not  concern  me  in 
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the  least,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  liave  aDjthing 
to  do  with  him." 

Beatrice  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then  said, 

**  You  don't  wish  to  hear  my  news,  Miss 
Vivian  P" 

''  Not  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Leonard 
Yivian." 

"  Not  even  if  it  is  that  he  is  coming  home  P" 

"  If  he  is,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
resolutely  returned  Miss  Vivian.  "Captain 
Vivian  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  His  health  has  completely  broken  down," 
quietly  observed  Beatrice,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  the  last  remark.  "  He  never  was  very 
strong,  and  he  has  had  attack  after  attack  of 
fever,  until  the  doctors  say  b!b  must  return  to 
England  at  once." 

No  answer.  Miss  Vivian  knitted  silently, 
with  firmly-closed  lips. 

"  Constance  is  so  pleased  to  hear  he  is  coming 
back,"  continued  Beatrice.  "  She  was  very  fond 
of  him,  I  think,  as  a  child,  and  he  was  always 
just  like  a  brother  to  her.  I  wish  you  knew 
more  of  Constance,  Miss  Vivian." 

Dead  silence;  and  Miss  Vivian's  lips  were 
squeezed  together  till  they  looked  like  a  mere 
thin  straight  line. 

"  She  is  such  a  sweet  bright  creature,  and 
always  so  loving  and  happy.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  such  full,  ready  sympathy  in  any  one, 
except  her  father ;  and  she  is  just  like  him." 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  is  a  spendthrift,"  said  Miss 
Vivian,  shortly. 

Beatrice  shook  her  head. 

"  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  really  knew 
him,  Miss  Vivian." 

"I  know  him  well  by  character;  quite  as 
well  as  you  do,  He  is  a  regular  spendthrift, 
Beatrice ;  throws  away  crowns  and  sovereigns 
to  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  for  them, 
and  is  on  the  high  road  to  beggary.  I  have  no 
patience  with  such  weakness." 

Beatrice  could  not  suppress  a  quiet  laugh. 
The  idea  of  beggary  seemed  so  extremely  ab- 
surd in  connexion  with  the  Bookery,  and  its 
comforts  and  elegancies.  And  weakness !  Mr. 
Mansfield,  vrith  his  gentlemanly  dignity  of 
manner,  and  his  fine  noble  character  and  prince- 
like  generosity,  to  be  termed  weak !  She  smiled 
again  at  the  thought. 

"You  may  laugh,  Beatrice,  but  some  day  yon 
will  find  my  words  to  be  true.  However,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  his 
actions  are  of  no  consequence  to  me." 

This  was  the  usual  refrain,  when  either  the 
Mansfields  or  Captain  Vivian  were  under  dis- 


cussion, and  Beatrice  was  now  so  accustomed 
to  the  oft-repeated  remark,  as  hardly  to  h^eedit 
when  it  recurred. 

"But,  Miss  Vivian,  if  Mr.  Mansfield  can 
afford  it,  why  should  he  not  give  to  those  who 
need  heipp  I  don't  think  there  ia  anything 
that  I  admire  more  than  such  geneioaity  as 
his.  He  can  never  bear  to  see  any  one  in  want 
without  giving  reUef  in  one  shape  or  another." 

"  Just  my  idea  of  Mr.  Mansfield, — ^weak  and 
eaaily  led,"  said  Miss  Vivian  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction. 

Beatrice's  soft  brown  eyes,  downcast  and 
glistening  with  feeling,  were  raised  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  flash  of  indignation. 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  is  anything  but  that.  Miss 
Vivian.  As  to  being  easily  led,  I  don't  believe 
any  one  in  the  world  conld  lead  him  into  doing 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong.  He  is  generous  on 
principle,  as  well  as  by  nature." 

Miss  Vivian's  brow  donded.  Beatrice's  re- 
marks sounded  rather  like  a  tacit  reproach 
upon  herself.  She  said  nothing,  but  worked 
resolutely  at  her  stockings.  Presently  Beatrice 
spoke  again  in  her  usual  placid  tone, 

"So  you  will  not  welcome  poor  Captain 
Vivian  home.  Miss  Vivian  P  Not  after  he  has 
been  so  ill  P" 

"  Captain  Vivian  is  nothing  to  me,  and  never 
will  be,"  decisively  returned  Miss  Vivian-  "  If 
you  cannot  talk  about  anything  else  but  that 
family  to-day,  Beatrice,  I  should  much  prefer 
to  be  alone.  The  subject  does  not  interest 
me."  

"  I  am  afraid  the  other  subject  upon  which  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you,  vrill  not  please  you 
much  more,  Miss  Vivian." 

"  Then  you  had  better  keep  it  to  yourself," 
returned  Mibb  Vivian,  who  was  entirely  devoid 
of  the  weakness  of  curiosity ;  "  I  hare  no  wish 
for  any  more  unpleasant  discussions." 

"But  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  notvrith- 
standing  "  said  Beatrice,  with  gentle  persist- 
ence. "  I  want  some  help  for  a  poor  family  in 
Bookdale,  in  my  district.  They  are  in  wretched 
circumstances,  and  have  no  friends  to  help 
them.  I  am  trying  to  raise  a  subscription  for 
them.  You  will  contribute  something  this 
once,  Miss  Vivian,  will  you  not  ?" 

"Not  a  penny!"  was  the  resolute  answer. 
"You  know  my  opinion  on  that  subject, 
Beatrice,  a  great  deal  too  well,  to  expect  me  to 
do  anything  of  the  sort." 

"But  this  is  not  careless  giving,  without 
knowing  whether  it  will  do  good  or  harm,  Miss 
Vivian.    They  are  as  honest  and  steady  as  they 
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are  poor;  and  it  is  tlieir  miBfortane,  not  their 
fnit»  that  they  need  help." 
*'U  k  an  the  same.    The  poor  are  a  thank- 

ka^nngiatefalynndeseryingset,  and  I  will  hare 

iiot^  to  do  with  them.  I  hare  told  joa  so 
alretdj,  dozens  of  times,  Beatrice." 

"I  bopedyon  might  change  your  mind/'  said 
Beatrice,  rather  sorrowfully.  "  I  wish  yon  could 
seeeomethiog  of  them,  Miss  Yirian,  or  that  I 
oooJd  eoziTmce  you  of  your  mistake.  For  indeed 
joa  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  all  the  poor 
are  like  that  Some  of  them  of  course  are 
tJnddetf  and  undeserving,  just  as  some  among 
tlie  rich  are  the  same,  but  many  of  them  ore 
Todlj  deserring  of  help.  And  even  when  they 
ire  not,  it  seems  to  me  only  a  stronger  reason 
for  not  leaving  them  to  themselves.  The  only 
Hope  for  them,  then,  is  to  lead  them  to  better 
thingi." 

"If  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  like  to  make 
avay  with  their  money  in  drink,  let  them,"  said 
Ifisa  Vivian,  shortly.  "  They  harm  no  one  but 
Uiemselves.,' 

''No  one?  O  Miss  Vivian,  the  poor  wives 
andduldien!" 

"The  wives  and  children  are  as  bad  as  the 
men." 

Beatrice  shook  her  head. 

"  Oh,  no !  but  even  if  they  are,  then  there  is 
onljthe  more  reason  for  their  being  sought 
out  and  helped.  Miss  Yivian.  And  if  nothing 
is  done  with  the  children,  what  can  we  expect 
but  that  they  will  grow  up  just  like  their 
parents.*' 

"Of  course  they  will,"  said  Miss  Vivian. 
''And  if  you  spend  a  himdred  pounds  on  each 
of  them,  it  will  make  no  difference.  My  money 
ia  not  going  to  be  spent  in  such  useless  work. 
Beaidcs,  I  cannot  afford  it.  You  had  better 
Wly  to  your  dear  Mr.  Mansfield." 

"  1  intend  doing  so,  but  one  person  cannot 
give  enough  for  a  case  like  this.  Miss  Vivian." 

"Ton  need  not  come  to  me  then,  Beatrice. 
My  mind  was  made  up  long  ago,  and  I  am  too 
old  to  change  it" 

Beatrice  rose  from  the  ottoman. 

"I  will  not  press  you  anymore  then,  Miss 
Tiviaa,  though  I  am  sorry  you  will  not  help 
Ae.  Bnt  it  is  not  my  place  to  dictate  to  you 
*hat  to  do  with  your  money,"  she  added,  with 
ft  amile.  "  You  must  forgive  me  for  being 
'fttherwann  on  the  subject.  I  must  go  now, 
or  I  ^lall  hardly  be  back  in  time  for  dinner, 
Init  I  will  come  again  if  I  can  to-morroW|  and 
>ta J  rather  longer. 

Miss  Vivian's  good-bye  was  cooler  than  usual. 


Beatrice  left  the  room,  passed  out  of  the  hou  se 
through  the  wild  tangled  wilderness  of  the 
garden,  and  reached  the  road.  At  the  opposite 
gate  stood  Constance,  evidently  watching  for 
her;  and  she  came  out  to  meet  her  with  a  merry 
smile. 

"  I  was  8m*e  I  had  seen  you  go  in,  Beatrice, 
and  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  reappear. 
How  is  Queen  Elizabeth  P " 

Beatrice  shook  her  head  slightly,  with  half- 
grave  reproof. 

"  No  other  name  suits  her  so  well,"  persisted 
Constance.  "  Except  indeed  that '  good  Queen 
Bess'  was  as  lavish  upon  her  own  personal 
comforts  and  adornments,  as  she  was  stingy 
about  everyone  else,  while  Miss  Vivian  is  quite 
as  much  of  a  miser  with  regard  to  herself  as  to 
others." 

"  Poor  Miss  Vivian !"  was  all  Beatrice  said. 

"  But,  Beatrice,  what  is  the  re^n  P  She  is 
rich  enough  to  afford  anything  she  liked.  Why 
does  she  live  in  that  close  miserly  fashion,  not 
even  mending  her  broken  windows,  or  having 
those  formidable  stinging-nettles  cleared  away 
from  her  garden  P  What  is  she  hoarding  up 
the  money  forP" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  suppose  she  has 
any  real  reason.  The  love  of  saving  amounts 
almost  to  a  monomania  in  some  people.  Poor 
old  lady !  hers  has  been  a  sad  and  dreary  life, 
I  should  think." 

"  But  she  might  find  plenty  of  interests,  and 
friends  too,  if  she  chose,  Beatrice.  It  is  partly 
her  own  choice.  How  did  she  take  the  news 
of  Leonard's  coming  home  P" 

Beatrice  hesitated  an  instant. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  intends  to  see  any  more 
of  him  than  formerly.  Indeed,  she  said  de- 
cidedly that  she  should  not." 
.  "But,  Beatrice,  don't  you  think  it  is  a 
shame  p"  cried  Constance,  indignantly.  "  She 
ought  to  know  him — she  ought  to  leave  her 
money  to  him." 

"  Mx.  Mansfield  always  says  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that»"  said  Beatrice,  quietly. 

"No— only  it  is  a  family  estate,  although 
it  did  not  come  to  Miss  Vivian  from  her  father, 
and  is  not  entailed,  but  it  ought  to  descend 
next  to  Leonard.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  the 
particular  wish  of  Miss  Vivian's  old  unde, 
who  left  it  to  her,  that  it  should  descend  in 
the  direct  line  of  succession,  though  he  took 
no  means  to  secure  it,  and  left  Miss  Vivian 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  she  liked  with 
it." 

'*  Captain  Vivian  is  her  cousin,  is  he  not  P" 
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asked  Beatrice.  "  I  never  quite  understaud  the 
exact  relationship." 

"FU  explain  it  to  you.  There  were  three 
brothers,  you  know;  and  Miss  Yivian  is  the 
daughter  of  the  eldest.  The  property  did  not 
come  to  her  from  him,  but,  as  I  said  just  now, 
from  some  old  uncle — ancient  he  must  have 
been,  it  was  so  long  ago.  Then  the  second 
brother  had  one  son,  John  Vivian,  who  married 
a  Miss  Leonora  Johnson.  Leonard  was  their 
child,  named  as  nearly  as  possible  after  her. 
His  father  died  almost  inunediately  after  his 
birth ;  and  about  two  years  later,  as  you  know, 
his  mother  was  married  to  papa.  You  have 
heard  all  that,  and  how  she  only  lived  a  few 
months  after  her  second  marriage,  and  then 
died,  leaving  Leonard  under  papa's  care.  Papa 
has  always  felt  for  him  like  a  father.  Leonard 
was  six  or  seven  years  old  before  papa  married 
again.  Mamma  was  very  fond  of  him  too,  I 
think,  though  he  certainly  was  rather  a  trouble 
to  her  at  times." 

"There  is  another  cousin,  is  there  notP" 
asked  Beatrice.  **  Captain  — ^what  is  his  nameP" 

"  Captain  Gifford.  Yes.  He  is  the  grandson 
of  the  third  brother,  and  next  in  succession  to 
Leonard.    Miss  Yivian  has  no  other  relations 


living.  She  threatens,  I  believe,  to  leave  all 
to  him,  and  nothing  to  liconard.  The  only 
thing  is  that  she  has  such  an  Elizabethan 
horror  of  making  her  will,  that  she  may  put 
off  doing  so  for  years.  To  be  sure,  it  was  said 
that  at  the  time  Leonard's  mother  married 
papa,  she  was  so  angry  with  her  for  doing  so 
-—though  no  one  could  imagine  why — ^that  she 
made  a  will  there  and  then,  leaving  everything 
to  Captain  Gifford,  who  was  a  little  boy  at  the 
time.  But  that  is  so  very  long  ago,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  still  in  existence.  Having 
such  a  hatred  of  wills,  she  most  likely  threw 
it  into  the  fire  the  first  time  she  happened  to 
come  across  it." 

"Is  Captain  Gifford  older  than  Captain 
VivianP" 

"Three  or  four  years.  I  have  never  seen 
him,  you  know,  since  he  was  quite  a  boy--and 
a  very  disagreeable  one  too»  so  far  as  I  can 
remember ;  but  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  anotho* 
meeting.  The  longer  his  regiment  stays  abroad, 
the  better.  I  musn't  go  farther  than  this 
comer  with  you,  Beatrice,  as  I  promised 
mamma  to  be  back  directly.  Gbod-bye  I "  and 
Constance  sped  lightly  back  through  the  dnsty 
lane  into  the  Bookery  garden. 


LIVES     THAT     BPEAK. 


SEOOKI)  SBBXX8. 


VII.— SIK  EDWIN  LA'NDSEEB,  R.A. 


I  IE  EDWIN  LANDSEEE  is  unques* 
tionably  the  greatest  modem  painter 
of  animals.  In  many  respects  he  is 
unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  the 
painters  of  any  time.  Sentiment  and  pathos, 
quiet  humour  and  sharp  satire,  were  never 
before  so  evoked  by  representations  of  animal 
nature ;  and  the  accompaniments  in  his  paint- 
ings are  almost  as  invariably  delineated  as 
admirably  as  are  the  animals  lliemselves. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  career  of  this  illustrious  member 
of  the  English  school  of  artists ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  accompany  our  sketch  with 
engravings  from  two  of  his  most  telling 
paintings — ^specimens  of  his  marvellous  genius 
and  executive  skill. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  bom  in  London  in 
April,  1802.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Landseer, 
a  celebrated  line-engraver.  Whilst  a  child,  he 
displayed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  dxtiw- 


ing,  and  his  taste  was  Bednlonsly  cultivated  b  j 
his  fiither,  who  himself  instructed  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  little  certainty  of 
eye  and  hand,  took  him  into  the  fields  and 
commons  to  sketch  the  living  animals  (for 
which  his  inclination  was,  from  the  first,  veiy 
decided)  in  their  natural  state,  instead  of 
copying  prints  or  drawings.  Of  his  precocity, 
proofs  may  be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  where,  in  the  collection  of  drawingti 
are  exhibited  copies  made  by  him  in  pencil  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  sketches  from  life  of  the 
heads  of  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  made  when  from 
seven  to  ten  years  old. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  contri- 
bute to  the  annual  exhibitions.  At  sixteen,  an 
oil  painting  by  him  of  '*  Dogs  Fighting  "  was  a 
leading  attraction  at  the  Spring  Gflxdens 
Exhibition ;  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  the  well-known  amateur,  and  was 
engraved  by  Mr.  Landseer,  sen.      This  was 
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followed  by  a  portrait  of  a  "  Newf onndlaiid 
Bog  with  a  Babbit  in  bis  mouth/'  the  size  of 
Hfc 

When  be  was  eighteen,  he  painted  bis  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  "  Dogs  of  St.  Gothard 
diacovering  a  Trayeller  in  the  Snow."  This 
was  engraved  bj  bis  father,  who  thus  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  its  merits  in  an  early 
annoimcement :  "  Edwin  Landseer  has  an  ex- 
quisite picture  on  band,  the  best  be  has 
painted,  and  by  £eu:  the  most  interesting.  Jt  i§ 
two  Mount  St.  Gk)thard  mastiffs  d^scoy^png  ^ 
poor  .trayeller .  half  buried  in  ^be  snow,  l^fi 
subject  is  vexy  touching,  and  w^  bave  nofi  too 
Bligbtest  doubt  of  its  making  9  gre&t  impre§- 
8ioD.*  The  anticipation  was  ^y  re^pzed. 
The  painting  eclipsed  in  popularity  all  his 
previous  efforts,  and  when  engraved  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  prints  of  thj3  day. 

But  neither  the  popularity  nor  the  precocity 
of  the  already  illustrioua  painter  led  him  to 
neglect  the  labour  which  could  alone  ensure 
permanent  success.  He  had  been  a  student  in 
the  Boyal  Academy,  and  he  now  sought 
asaistance  in  bia  studies  from  H9.ydon,  one  of 
the  best  teachers  though  least  successfol 
utiBts  of  the  day.  Under  his  guidance,  Land- 
seer made  many  dissections  of  animals,  in- 
cluding a  lion,  which  died  rather  opportunely 
for  the  young  painter'a  purpose,  and  of  which 
he  made  a  large  number  of  car^^I  drawings. 

In  1826,  as  soon  as  be  was  o|  ^q  pvescribed 
a^  (twenty-fonr),  Landsee|:  |f  09  fleeted  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Acad^;  q^d  in  1830, 
Academician.  H9  ]|^  \q  A)|s  tw9  cast  off 
the  dryness  <A  warmer  ^4  mw^ftt^pesf  of  jmi- 
tatum  which  piarJEe^  pi9  ^^  efforts,  and 
adopted  the  lar^e  and  mascpline  style  of  treat- 
m^t  which  stamp  so  characteristic  an  ei^res- 
non  <m  f|}l  but  tlie  earliest  of  his  works. 

For  the  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years, 
during  which  be  has  occupied  so  prominent  a 
place  14  the  public  eye,  liandseer's  popul^nlj 
iuM  nerer  waned.  Thorn  ih  3  very  extent  of  hiB 
popularity,  however,  one  serious  evil  has  arisen, 
the  occupation  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
time  in  the  production  of  pictures  that  might 
haTe  been  as  well  snppHed  by  a  feebler  hand— 
the  mere  portraits  of  favourite  horses,  dogs, 
and  monkeys. 

Hia  nkore  important  works  embrace  a  large 
immber  of  Highland  8ubject6*-«cene8  in  which 
^€cr  are  the  principal  actors— as  in  his  won- 
derful "Children  of  the  Mist;"  "doming 
Brents;"  "Night,"  and  " Morning;"  "Deer 

or  "The  Return  from  Deer  Stalk. 


ing."  In  others  of  this  class,  there  is  a  touch 
of  human  interest,  as  in  the  "  Drover's  Depar- 
ture;" "Flood  in  the  Highlands;"  and  the 
"Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  pictures  of  this  character  ever 
painted. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  Landseer  has  painted 
dogs  of  all  kinds  as  dogs  were  never  painted 
before,  from  the  noble  bloodlfbund  and  New- 
foundland dog,  down  to  the  scrubbiest  little 
t^prier,  Of  tiie  sleekest  of  Kin^  Charles' 
ipaniels,  with  the  exaotesj  appreciation  of 
^?ei7  shade  of  i^iward  character  1^4  outward 
covering.  Each  dog  has  its  own  expression: 
sadnesQ,  miscTy,  8at}|f ^tion,  and  drollery,  the 
passions  and  \hf^  ieeUugs,  the  hopes  and  the 
learsi  are  shown  to  b^Ql^g  A«  mucl^  ^most  to 
the  countenance  of  a  dog  ^  of  a  |iian.  Our 
Frontispiece,  "Dignity  and  Impudenpie,"  which 
ve  tave  ventured  to  reg^*4  W  ea^plUy  signifi- 
cant of  "  Home  Defence;  ^ut  i^oj;  Defi^pce,"  and 
the  accompanying  engpavinj  of  "  The  Guard," 
will  serve  to  exemplify  tb|5.  |n  the  latter,  the 
surrounding  circumstai^peQ  ^re  ^^  significant. 
The  large  yard-4qg  *  «<5f»  as  dQlj|^|p  guard, 
watching  the  cloak,  bat,  and  w^lftffff'^^^^  ^^ 
the  master,  and,  at  the  same  time,  protecting 
the  little  lapdog  from  the  tbreat^ed  attack 
of  the  lively  King  Charles,  pne  seems  almost 
to  surmise  ^om  tbp  piotm:^  the  babits,  the 
age,  and  the  phar9ct«r  of  yffi  master.  The 
position  qf  each  dog — the  Uf^t^mi)^  ^»  the  side 
glances  of  the  eye,  we  werp  ^^^T^t^  to  aay  the 
wakeful  hair  and  |>(f|Pf  of  j^9  fpcumbeni 
watcbeTt  are  inimital^p,  became  perfectly 
natural.  Looking  at  these  4ogs,  we  f eoUj  losp 
all  recollection  of  pen  or  penci}. 

Landseer  has  bee)}  equally  bftPPF  with 
almost  every  other  dom^o  $^|qiali  and  he 
has  certainly  gone  far  beyond  any  predec^sof 
in  the  power  he  possesses  of  linking  the  Qxpre^* 
sion  of  animal  character  with  some  biima]} 
lentiment,  as  in  the  ."  J^eath  q^  the  ^Pi9;"  tbQ 
"Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner;'?  "Laying 
down  the  La^;"  "Alexander  and  Diogenes;" 
"High  and  Low  Life."  In  these  and  other 
instances  he  has  shown  how  animal  character 
and  the  incidents  of  animal  life  may  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  dramatic  treatment  in  a 
picture,  and  become  susceptible  of  the  keenest 
expression  of  pathos  or  of  humour. 

As  a  master  of  the  technicalities  and  the 
mechanism  of  painting,  Landseer  also  excels. 
His  facility  and  dexterity  of  band  are  almost 
marvellous.  He  has  been  known  to  paint  com- 
plete, from  first  outlining  to  the  last  touch  of 
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the  brush,  and  of  tho  size  of  life,  a  dog  and 
bii'ds,  the  head  and  body  of  a  fallow  deer,  and 
a  fox  examining  a  trap,  in  a  couple  of  houi*8, 
and  yet  in  neither  instance  having  any  appear- 
ance of  incompleteness.  But  this  rapidity  of 
execution  is  not  discoverable  in  his  greater 
works.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  ho  has 
seldom,  if  ever^  painted  an  animal  in  decided 


Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  and  "  The  Drover's 
Departure" — one  of  his  most  elaborate  and 
carefully  finished  works. 

Sir  Edwin  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  in 
1850,  and  received  at  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1855  the  only  large  gold  medal  awarded  to  an 
English  painter. 

Whilst  fully  recognizing  the  peculiar  gift  of 


lliE.Cl.UlD.      a'JSeZ-i.) 


iFrom  Sir  X^tcin  Land*tt.  *j  P^^ 


movement;  it  is  always  in  repose,  or  at  the 
moment  of  arrested  action. 

Our  National  Collections  are  rich  in  Land- 
seer  s  works.  Fourteen  of  them  will  be  found 
in  the  National  Gallery  (including  "A  Dialogue 
at  Waterloo,"  *'  Comus,"  "  High  and  Low  Life," 
"  War  and  Peace,"  and  "  Alexander  and  Dio- 
genes "),  and  sixteen  are  in  the  Sheepshanks 
Collection,  among  which  are  the  exquisite  "Old 


extraordinaiy  genius  which  has  so  distinguished 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  his  fame  has  not  been  achieved 
without  the  exercise  of  persevering  diligence, 
and  an  entire  devotednesa  to  his  professional 
labours.  As  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  taught, 
"  He  who  is  resolved  to  excel  must  go  to  his 
work,  willing  or  unwilling,  morning,  noon,  and 
night;  he  will  find  it  no  play,  but  very  hard 
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laboar.**  He  who  would  be  an  artist  must  let 
tbe  morning  son  light  np  his  canvas^  and  the 
erening  lamp  shine  on  his  model  of  claj. 
Michael  Angelo  never  ceased  to  work — not 
crenwhen  all  Europe  rang  with  the  fame  of 
the  sculptor  of  the  sublime  "Moses."  His 
favourite  deWce,  an  old  man  in  a  go-cart,  witb 
an  hoar-glass  upon  it,  inscribed  ^ncora  imparo, 
"  I  am  still  learning,"  illustrates  the  noble  idea 
he  had  conceived  of  the  needfulness  of  constant 
lahour.  So  witb  the  great  Titian;  he  was 
emphatically  a  worker,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
oceapied  seven  jears  upon  his  picture  of  the 
*' Last  Supper." 

Genius  alone  will  not  achieve  success.  The 
artistio  power  which  enabled  Landseer  to  com- 
plete some  of  bis  pictures  so  rapidly,  indicated 


much  previous  labour  spent  in  its  acquisition. 
"  Why  do  you  charge  me  fifty  crowns,"  said  a 
Venetian  signer  to  a  sculptor,  "  for  a  bust  that 
only  cost  you  ten  days'  labour  P"  "  Because*" 
replied  the  artist,  "  I  was  ten  years  learning  to 
do  my  work  in  ten  days."  The  lesson,  tersely 
given,  may  serve  to  guard  us  against  forming 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  elements  of  cha- 
racter which  are,  humanly  speaking,  essential 
in  order  to  success.  Neither  talent  nor  genius, 
neither  brilliancy  of  imagination  nor  accuracy 
of  judgment,  can  supply  the  place  of  resolute 
perseverance  and  constant  labour. 

"  Never  yet  waa  good  accomplished 
Without  hand  and  thought." 

C.  A.  H.  B. 


LITTLE    EAES. 


BT     MBS.    8.    C.     HALL. 


|£FOBE  I  commence  my  story  for 
little  ears,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  a 
word  or  two  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  care  that  little  ears  gi-ow 
without  being  contaminated.  If  tbe  eye  of  a 
mother  rests  upon  this  page,  I  would  simply 
beg  her  to  recall  the  days  of  her  own  child- 
hood: let  her  think  how  many  things  she 
heard  which  she  ought  not  to  have  heard ;  and 
call  to  mind  how  much  happier  she  would  have 
been,  and  how  many  prejudices  she  would  have 
avoided,  if  her  parents,  friends,  or  attendants 
had  been  more  cautious  of  their  conversation 
in  her  presence.  Memory  is  of  earlier  and 
more  rapid  growth  than  reason :  children  will 
remember  when  they  cannot  argue ;  but  then, 
as  their  reason  devdops,  they  will  recall  what 
they  have  heard,  and  argue  upon  it  after  their 
own  £uhion. 

**  You  punish  me,  mamma,  for  eating  apples, 
when  you  say  no,"  said  a  child  of  five  years 
old  to  her  mother,  a  few  weeks  past,  before 
me;  "you  forget  how  you  eat  apples  your  own 
»ff,  when  you  were  ittle  girl."  * 

"I  eat  apples  when  I  was  a  little  girl ! "  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  "How  do  you  know 
whether  I  did  or  not  ?" 

"You  tell  papa,  many  days  ago,  how  you 
•tole  them,  tiptoe,  out  of  your  Oan-mamma's 
closet  window,  and  she  never  found  you  out ; 
^hj  you  beat  itUe  Sarah  for  what  you  do  your 
ownsefP" 


The  poor  mother  explained  to  the  child  that 
she  had  been  ^0vrong  and  naughty,  and  all  that, 
and  said  much  to  do  away  the  impression  her 
words  had  evidently  made:  a  great  deal  she 
said  which  her  little  girl  could  not  understand 
— ^though  she  smiled  at  the  idea  of  "  mammjk's  " 
having  been  naughty  "  like  little  Sarah,"  and 
with  that  smile  "mamma"  lost  a  portion  of 
her  influence ;  her  child  seemed  to  think  it  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  her  own  misdemeanour.  Her 
mother  sincerely  regretted  her  want  of  caution, 
but  said,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  say,  "  It  is 
very  .true,  Mrs.  Hall,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  be  always 
on  one's  guards  Granted,  lady,  it  is  hard  to  bo 
always  on  your  guard ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
your  duty  to  be  so — one  of  the  many  impor- 
tant duties  that  devolved  upon  you  when  you 
became  a  mother — ^perhaps  the  most  im^rtant, 
for  on  early,  I  had  almost  written  on  infamiine^ 
impressions^epends  the  conduct,  the  character, 
the  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  your 
child.  The  poor  mother  who  pays  twopence  a 
day  to  have  her  child  taken  care  of  while  she 
labours  to  earn  its  daily  bread,  performs  her 
duty  to  the  extent  of  her  knowledge,  not  to 
the  extent  of  her  feelings;  for,  amid  all  her 
toils,  her  heart  yearns  towards  her  offspring, 
and  now,  since  the  establishment  of  infant 
schools,  she  can  leave  it  in  comparative  safety. 
But  I  address  you,  well-bom,  accomplished,  if 
not  well-educated,  women ;  rich  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world;  rich  in  the  gifts  that 
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many  covet,  of  children  bom  to  perpetuate 
yonr  name,  your  rank.  If  by  any  neglect  of 
yours — ^if  by  an  unpardonable  negligence,  your 
children  receive  wrong  and  dangerous  first  im- 
pressions, believe  me,  you  ensure  to  yourseives 
anxious  maturity,  neglected  old  age,  and  the 
reproaches  of  your  own  conscience.  I  must 
not  be  told  of  "  the  claims  of  society,"  of ."  en- 
gagements," of  other  duties :  a  well-arranged 
menage  will  provide  for  all;  and  if  you  are 
careful  yourself,  your  governess,  your  nurse, 
will  become  careful  also :  you  may  soon  dis- 
cover, at  all  events,  whether  such  is  or  is  not 
the  case.  The  less  children  see  of  strangers, 
until  their  first  impressions  are  made,  the  better; 
the  ease  of  manner,  which  I  know  many  mothers 
are  most  anxious  their  children  should  possess 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  is  a  sad  exchange 
for  the  bad  impressions  which  children's  balls, 
and  coming  in  to  the  desert  "when  there  is 
company,"  cannot  fail  to  give.  But  I  must  go 
on,  or  I  should  be  tempted  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  effect  of  first  impressions,  instead  of  a 
story.  I  can,  therefore,  only  entreat  both 
parents  to  watch  their  words  in  the  presence 
of  their  children,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that 
little  ears  have  a  decided  propensity  for  re- 
membering what  they  ought  not  to  remember. 

LITTLE  EARS. 
•  •  •  •  # 

"Oh,  never  mind  what  you  say  before  Miss 
Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Martha,  the  nurse,  to  Aggy, 
the  nurse-maid;  "never  mind  what  you  say 
before  Miss  Lucy,  she  has  such  lUHe  ears,  that 
she  cannot  remember  anything." 

"Little  ears  are  sometimes  sharp,"  replied 
the  observant  maid  to  the  careless  nurse,  "  and 
she  always  looks  as  if  she  was  listening." 

"Play  with  your  doll,  there's  a  dear;  and 
here  is  the  butterfly-toy :  toss  the  butterflies, 
my  love — sweet-tempered  little  miss  she  is,  to 
be  sure !  And  to  think  of  all  the  money  she'll 
have — an  heiress  in  her  own  rigiit!  I  don't 
suppose  that  there  will  be  any  brothers  to  live; 
she's  first  and  best,  the  precious  one ;  though 
my  lady  has  had  three  since." 

"  And  will  soon  perhaps  have  another,"  ob- 
served the  maid. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  cried  the  nurse ; 
"  what  would  become  of  dear  Miss  Lucy  then  P 
If  she  had  a  Utile  brotlier  now,  she  ought  to  haie 
him,  for  he  toould  take  the  very  bread  out  of  her 
tnouth!" 

Poor  little  Lucy  heard  this,  though  she  had 
little  ears,  and  tossed  the  butterflies  or  played 


with  her  doll  all  the  time.  She  bad  not  sense 
enough  tb  know  that  the  nurse  who  had  made 
the  observation  was  an  ignorant  woman,  but 
she  had  m>emory  enough  to  remember  it  long 
after  nurse  Delay  had  left  her  nursling. 

•  '     •  •  •  • 

"  Oome  here,  my  little  darling.  Oh,  how 
lovely  she  is.  Lady  Emily ! "  exclaimed  one  of 
her  mamma's  friends,  as  Lucy  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. Though  old  enough  to  know  better, 
she  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very  vain,  silly 
woman':  Lady  EmUy  Elmore  knew  this ;  and 
knowing,  also,  how  very  apt  little  girls  are  to 
believe  what  people  say  to  them  only  from  a 
desire  to  please  their  papas  and  mammas,  she 
replied,  "  Hush,  my  dear  madam ;  Lucy  is  a 
very  good  little  girl — that  is  better  than 
being  handsome,  you  know;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  think  her  handsome  by  any  means.  Here, 
Lucy,  take  Carlo  to  the  window,  and  play  with 
him."  Lucy  did  as  she  was  desired — she  took 
Carlo  to  the  window,  and  played  with  him ;  but 
she  did  more ;  she  listened,  with  greater  atten- 
tion than  she  would  have  done  to  her  lessons, 
to  what  the  vain,  silly  lady  said  of  her  beauty. 
She  heard  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  that  her 
skin  was  delicate,  and  her  hair  "  superb ; "  and 
she  saw  in  an  opx>osite  mirror  that  all  this  was 
true ;  and  then  she  heard  the  foolish  old  lady 
declare,  in  an  undertone,  which,  however, 
was  quickly  caught  by  little  ears,  that  "  beauty 
smch  as  that  sweet  child's  ought  to  eommand 
anything : "  and  so,  not  understanding  exactly 
what  she  meant,  but  pleased,  poor  silly  child ! 
with  the  idea  of  being  beautiful  and  fit  to 
command,  she  resolved  to  order,  and  not 
request,  the  servants,  in  future,  to  do  what  she 
required. 

•  #  •  •  • 

"  Miss  Elmore  is  so  exceedingly  clever,"  Bwd 
her  music-master,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to 
Lady  Emily,  which  only  served  to  quicken  the 
child's  attention,  who  was  at  the  further  end 
of  the  drawing-room,  looking  out  some  music 
— "  Miss  Elmore  is  so  exceedingly  clever,  that 
she  can  learn  in  fifteen  minutes  what  will  take 
other  young  ladies  thirty." 

Poor  Ltlcy  was  too  young  to  comprehend 
that  the  music-master  wished  to  secure  Lady 
Emily's  patronage  by  praising  her  daughter; « 
and  she  was  too  well  pleased  with  the  praise  to 
note  the  correctness  of  her  mother's  reply. 

"  She  is  quick,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  but  she  is 
careless ;  so  that  her  quickness  is  of  little  use." 
Lucy  remembered  the  commendation,  because 
it  saved  her  what  ste  disliked— trouble ;  and 
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neglected  her  mother's  comment,  because  she 
Bav  it  iras  intended  for  her  ear. 

#  #  •  #  « 

Luy  was  very  apt  to  fly  into  (for  a  little 
giri)  rery  violent  passions,  and  her  good 
suunma  always  reprored  her,  and  punished 
her  as  she  deserved.  Bhe  was  getting  the 
betto*  of  this  wicked  habit,  and  had  really 
nieeeeded,  once  or  twice,  in  conquering  her- 
adf,  when  she  heard  a  gentleman  say,  with 
reference  to  some  person  he  had  been  speaking 
of, 

"  I  always  laugh  at  his  passions,  he  is  so  very 
goodnatarad :  kind-hearted  people  are  always 
passionate.^* 

'*0h,  oh!*'  said  little  ears,  "then  I  need  not 
tike  so  much  p«i]^  to  conquer  my  passion : 
kind-heafted  people  ai:«  always  passionate, 
and  nurse  says  Fm  very  goodnatured !  *' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lucy  contiBued  to  grow  in  strength  and 
personal  beauty,  until,  when  she  was  about 
twelve  years  old.  Lady  Emily  Slmore  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  what,  though  he  loved 
liis  daughter  very  dearly,  he  had  long  desired 
—a  son  and  heir.  How  happy  I  have  seen 
some  children  made  by  the  birth  of  a  new 
brother  or  sister;  how  delighted  have  they 
been  when  the  careful  nurse  uncovered  the 
dear  little  rosy  face,  that  each  might  have  a 
peep;  how  they  have  kissed  its  little  pudsey 
hands,  and  lifted  the  borders  of  its  cap  to 
ascertain  if  its  hair  was  brown  or  black ;  how 
hare  they  been  disappointed  at  finding  that 
what  there  was  did  not  curl;  and  how  have 
tiie^  watched  and  waited  fbr  its  eyes  to 
open,  some<  declaring  they  were  black,  others 
votmg  them  bkie^  whik^  like  the  chameleon, 
when  they  were  fairly  opened,  behold!  they 
vers  neither  one  nor  other. 

I  am  lonry  for  it,  but  truth  must  be  told; 
vbea  Lucy  heard  that  she  had  a  living  brother, 
she  tamed  so  pale,  that  her  faithful  servant^ 
Aggy,  who  had  remained  with  her  from  her 
birth,  ezclaimedt  "  Oh,  Kiss  Lucy,  are  you  ill  P 
bat  perhaps  it  is  only  joy."  Lucy  made  no 
reply.  She  rushed  from  the  housoj  across  the 
lawn  into  the  park,  xmtil  she  sank  down,  from 
fatigae,  upon  a  bank ;  at  last  she  covered  her 
&ce  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
oontinued  weeping  for  some  time,  until  a  kind 
hand  pressed  her  shoulder,  and,  looking  up, 
the  saw  her  father  standing  by  her  side.  It 
vas  evening,  the  joy-bells  of  the  village  church 
tere  tinging,  aud  as  she  gazed  ihi^gh  the 
tiM)  she  porc^vM  that  the  viUagertf  had 


already  set  a  huge  bonfire  blazing,  in  c<Mn- 
memoration  of  the  event  which  filled  her  with 
so  much  sorrow— the  shouts  of  her  father's 
tenants  rang  upon  her  ear.  She  threw  herself 
upon  his  knee,  and  while  he  tenderly  inquired 
the  cause  of  her  tears,  and  upbraided  her  with 
not  sharing  in  the  joy  which  animated  all 
hearts  at  her  mother's  safety,  and  her  brother's 
birth,  she  exclaimed  passionately,  '*  What !  re- 
joice at  the  birth  of  one  'voho  witt  tdk€  ike  bread 
otd  offMj  iwmW ! ' " 

Her  father  was  struck  with  horror  at  such 
an  idea  occurring  to  one  so  young,  at  such  a 
time.  He  was  not  aware  that  little  ears  had 
heard,  and  the  young  mind  remembered,  what 
the  careless  nurse  had  spoken ;  that  tares  had 
sprung  up  with  the  com;  and  that,  while 
Lucy's  beauty  had  grown,  envy  against  an  un- 
born child,  and  that  child  her  own  brother, 
had  grown  with  it.  A  few  moments'  reflection 
convinced  Mr.  Elmore  that  this  feeling  must 
have  existed  for  some  time;  and  as  the  mode 
of  expressing  that  feeling  was  vulgar,  he  con- 
cluded rightly  that  the  impression  had  been 
made  in  Lucy*B  early  childhood.  He  questioned 
her,  and  she  told  the  truth ;  he  then  reasoned 
with  her,  and  Lucy  was  not  unreasonable ;  but 
the  early  impreseum  could  not  be  so  readily 
effiaced.  To  do  her  justice,  she  struggled  with 
herself;  she  tried  to  love  the  little  innocent  that 
smiled  in  her  face ;  but  the  worse  than  foolish 
words  which  little  ears  had  caught  before  her 
understanding  was  capable  of  knowing  that 
God  would  not  send  a  brother  unless  it  was 
right  and  fitting  so  to  do — ^the  foolish  words 
would  recur  to  her  memory,  and  create  anew 
the  envious  desire  that  a  brother  had  not  been 
bom.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  misery  this  dis- 
position of  hers  caused  her  parents ;  how  they 
wept  over  it;  how  affectionately  they  reasoned 
with  her;  and  how  bitterly  Lady  Emily  re- 
gretted having  left  her  child,  at  five  years  old, 
to  the  almost  sole  care  of  nurse  Delay.  Aggy 
told  Lady  Emily  that  she  remembered  perfectly 
the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken.  "  Bat 
I  am  sure,  my  lady,"  she  added, "  I  had  no  idea 
Miss  Lucy  would  have  thought  them  over." 

The  dislike  Lucy  felt  to  her  dear  little  brother 
was  not  the  only  prejudice  she  had  to  straggle 
against;  indeed,  her  life  was  one  perpetual 
struggle,  from  the  wrong  impressions  she  had 
taken  hold  of  in  her  early  youth.  What  a 
great  deal  of  reproof  and  misery  would  have 
been  spared  her  if  she  had  attended  more  to 
the  counsel  of  her  mother,  and  less  to  the 
fo<rii8h  chatter  of  persons  who  only  sought  to 
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fool  and  flatter  a  really  clever  and  prettj  child; 
not,  certainly,  from  a  desire  to  injure  her,  but 
from  an  idle  and  carelesa  method  of  talking. 
Lucy  knew  that  she  was  handsome.  A  beau- 
tiful face  is  a  delightful  thing  to  look  at;  it  is 
one  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  consequently  must 
not  be  despised,  nor  must  it  be  overvalued. 

There  are  few  of  my  young  friends  who  have 
not  gathered  roses  and  dahlias,  in  their  respec- 
tive seasons — gathered  them,  and  put  them  in 
water  to  preserve  their  freshness.  The  dahlia 
has  no  fragrance :  it  blossoms — ^it  withers — it 
dies;  its  leaves  lose  their  beauty,  and  you 
hasten  to  throw  them  from  you.  But  I  know 
little  girls  who  carefully  save  the  leaves  of  the 
rose,  and  place  them  in  china  jars,  with  salt 
and  spicery;  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
flower  remains  after  its  eaderwd  beauty  is 
decayed :  so  you  see  that  the  rose  possesses  a 
double  charm— it  pleases  the  eye,  it  delights 
the  smell;  when  its  beauiy  is  gone,  its  fragrance 
remains.  Now  understand,  or  try  to  under- 
stand me,  little  maids:  goodness  will  be  to 
you,  in  your  old  age,  what  perfume  is  to  the 
rose— it  will  remain  when  your  personal  at- 
tractions have  been  stolen  away,  one  by  one, 
by  the  hand  of  Time. 

Oh,  how  disappointed  both  you  and  I  should 
feel  if,  when  we  tried  to  inhale  the  perfume 
of  a  lovely  moss-rose,  we  found  it  scentless ! 
Believe  me,  pretty  ones,  the  disappointment  is 
greater  when  we  look  at  a  handsome  face  com- 
bined with  an  unamiable  mind. 

When  Lucy  found  she  was  no  longer  an 
heiress,  she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  of 
being  a  beauty.  This  notion  came  into  her 
head  with  great  vigour  when  she  had  attained 
her  fourteenth  year.  Alas!  what  little  ears 
had  heard  when  Lucy  was  about  seven,  occurred 
strongly  to  her  remembrance.  The  vain  old 
lady  had  said,  that  "  beauty  such  aa  hers  oughi 
to  command  atiyihiny;"  so  she  thought  that 
now,  as  she  could  not  be  an  heiress  in  her  own 
right,  she  would  be  a  duchess,  or  a  countess  at 
least.  Why  should  she  not  marry  a  duke  or 
an  earlP  Had  not  the  old  lady  said,  "  beauty 
eueh  08  hers  could  command  anything''  P  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  as  Lucy  grew  up,  this  opinion 
became  confirmed.  Lady  Emily's  health  was 
delicate,  and  Mr.  Elmore  much  from  home; 
so  Lucy  acquired  a  habit  of  commanding, 
which  was  anything  but  proper  or  lady- 
like. She  was  so  absorbed  by  the  idea  that 
she  was  a  beauty,  and  consequently  bom  to 
command,  that  she  almost  forgot  she  had  been 
an  heiress;  and  Lady  Emily  rcgoiced  exceed- 


ingly at  her  inareaaed  kindness  to  her  brother. 
Alas !  it  was  only  the  effect  of  one  bad  im- 
pression triumphing  over  another;  for  Lucy 
did  not  struggle  as  she  might  have  done  against 
that  which  the  nurse's  ignorant  observation 
had  produced. 

Although  Lucy,  as  I  have  said,  was  singularly 
beautiful,  she  had  little  beyond  mere  beauty  to 
recommend  her.  When  application  was  really 
necessary,  she  remembered  that  her  music- 
master  had  said,  **8hQ  can  learn  in  fifteen 
minutes  what  wotdd  take  others  thirty;"  and 
thinking  frequently  of  this  foolish  commen- 
dation, she  neglected  her  instructors  and  her 
lessons,  "lean pull  it  up  some  other  time," 
she  would  say,  when  idleness  or  pleasure 
tempted  her  &om  her  studies.  "I  casipuUii 
up  in  half  the  time  that  it  would  take  any 
other  girl  to  get  through  so  much."  Poor 
Lucy !  she  said  this  so  often,  that  at  last  she  did 
not  give  half,  no^  nor  quarter  the  time  her  too 
flattering  teachers  deemed  necessary.  The 
result  may  be  easily  imagined. 

But  of  all  the  ii\judicious  speeches  which 
little  ears  had  heard,  none  operated  so  much 
against  the  comfort  of  her  family,  and  against 
her  own  happiness,  as  the  fatal  observation 
which  Lucy  not  only  treasured,  but  often 
quoted,  that  **  Kind-hearted  people  are  always 
passionate."  Had  this  been  said  when  she  was 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  her  observation  would 
have  taught  her  its  danger  and  its  iz^ustice; 
but  it  became  impressed  upon  her  mind  at 
such  an  early  age,  and  was  so  convenient  a 
way  of  apologizing  for  her  frequent  bursts  of 
violence,  that  her  disposition  was  really  injured 
by  it. 

When  Lucy  was  seventeen,  her  little  brother 
had  attained  his  fifth  year.  And  though,  partly 
from  a  changed  motive,  and  still  more  (for  I 
must  do  her  justice)  from  a  desire  to  overcome 
that  envy  which  die  knew  was  wicked,  and 
which  caused  her  dear  parents  so  much  misery, 
she  entertained  towards  him  the  affection  of  a 
sister,  yet  the  poor  child  frequently  suffered 
from  her  vanity,  her  idleness,  and  her  violence. 
You  wonder  how  a  child  could  suffer  from  a 
sister's  vanity.  I  will  tell  you :  vanity  hardens 
the  heart  into  selfishness,  and  selfishness 
makes  us  think  principally,  if  not  entirely* 
of  ourselves.  Selfish  persons  will  hardly  bo 
troubled  to  render  necessary  civilities  to  their 
acquaintances,  much  less  the  kindnesses  which 
those  who  are  good  and  amiable  love  to  give 
and  to  receive.  Lucy's  vanity  had  rendered 
her  selfish;  and  this  prevented  her  seeking  to 
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aoraae,  to  pleaae,  to  instract  the  pale,  delicate 
boj,  vho  often  kissed  her  cheek,  clung  round 
kr  neck,  and  wished  that  his  sister  would 
"lore  him."  Poor  little  fellow!  those  who 
lore  themselTes  a  g^rtai  deal  have  seldom  much 
bre  to  hestow  on  others.  An  idle  sister  is  a 
nd  piagne  to  either  joong  brothers  or  jonng 
siflten.  Industry  does  not  consist  only  in 
Itemming  and  stitching — ^that  is  only  a  portion 
of  industcy,  and  one  which  there  would  be  no 
neoeflsify  for  a  young  lady  circumstanced  like 
Mitt  Elmore  to  practise;  but  idleness  is  never 
prompt,  nerer  kindly,  never  active,  never 
anifflated,  except  perhaps  in  words.  We  may 
pian  all  things;  but  idleness,  if  indulged, 
prevents  our  doing  anything.  I  am  not  quite 
sore  that  yon  will  understand  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  ia  the  moral  ivy  of  the  mind  which 
prevents  the  sap  from  flowing  through  the 
tree,  and  destroys  what  it  embraces.  Lucy 
was  too  idle  ever  to  try  to  please  her  brother. 

I  afanost  fear  to  tell  you  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  her  temper :  how  the  servants  dreaded 
ber;  how  her  mother  mourned  over  her;  and 
kow  freq[U6ntly  she  made  that  little  pale  boy 
feel  the  influence  of  her  petulance  and  anger. 
One  day  she  had  flown  into  a  passion  with 
Theodore  (so  was  her  brother  called)  for  letting 
Bome  water  £eJ1  over  a  drawing  she  had  finished ; 
and  in  her  Tiolenee  struck  him  a  blow  with  a 
rnler  on  his  arm.  Theodore  ran  screaming  to 
lus  father's  library,  where  Lady  Emily  was 
leading  to  Mr.  Elmore:  the  blow  told  its  own 
tale — ^it  was  burning  red  on  his  thin  white 
arm.  Lucy  was  summoned;  and  when  she 
came,  anger  was  in  her  father's  eyes,  and 
sorrow  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother. 

"You  said,  the  day  he  was  bom,"  said  her 
father  sternly,  "  that  he  would  take  the  bread 
out  of  your  mouth :  you  are  resolved  this  shaU 
not  be  the  case,  Lucy }  you  will  murder  the 
bof  one  of  these  days,  in  your  widk:ed  passion." 

"No,  no,"  said  Lady  Emily,  pitying  her 
dismay  at  this  sad  reproof;  "no,  no;  you 
ahoold  not  reproach  her  for  what  is  past ;  she 
has  improved  since  then.  It  is  her  violence  I 
oomplain  of.  Ay,  Lucy,  you  may  shed  tears, 
now  that  your  temper  has  been  exhausted; 
hut  tears  will  not  heal  your  mother's  heart 
vkai  you  have  broken  ii  /" 

Lucy  promised  amendment;  but,  with  the 
selfish,  to  promise  and  to  perform  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing.  Time  passed  on — Lucy's 
brightest  dreams  as  to  the  power  of  her  beauty 
were  sbont  to  be  realized^-Luoy  Elmore  was  to 
be  married  to  a  nobleman  of  large  fortune— 


one  so  considerably  above  herself,  that  her 
mother  was  astonished  at  what  was  called  her 
good  fortune.  In  her  triumph  she  remembered 
the  vainsilly  old  lady's  observation  that  "Beauty 
such  as  hers  could  command  anything;"  and 
she  thought  the  vain  lady  had  not  been  so  very 
silly. 

However,  Lucy's  prospect  of  carriages,  and 
diamonds,  and  magnificence,  was  never  realized. 
The  nobleman  overheard  her  in  a  tremendous 
passion  with  her  faithful  maid  Aggy;  and, 
beautiful  though  she  was,  he  thought — ^and  I 
confess  ^I  think  he  thought  wisely — that  a 
sweet  temper  will  bestow  much  loveliness  on 
a  plain  face,  but  that  violence  would  destroy 
the  most  beautiful  before  its  time.  Lucy's  am- 
bitious views  were  destroyed ;  and  she  had  the 
mortification  of  knowing  that  the  cause  was 
talked  of  throughout  the  country.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  trial  she  had  to  encounter  before 
she  attained  her  twentieth  year.  Lady  En^^y, 
her  kind,  too  kind  mother,  was  dying.  As  she 
stole  one  morning  softly  into  her  sick-room, 
she  heard  her  say  to  her  father,  who  was  kneel« 
ing  by  her  .bedside, 

"  Oh,  how  I  have  prayed  that  Lucy  might  be 
made  less  violent — different  from  what  she  is ; 
and  my  misery  is  inci*eased  by  tracing  back  to 
her  quick  and  intelligent  childhood  the  small 
roots  from  which  her  habits,  her  evil  habits, 
sprung.  I  charge  you,  Elmore,  guard  our  boy 
from  such  contamination.'  God  knows  how, 
taught  by  experience,  I  have  watched  over  him; 
and  to  think  that  my  chief  cause  of  dread  on 
his  account  has  been  the  example  of  his  beau- 
tiful sister!  Oh,  Lucy,  Lucy!  I  have  been 
well  punished  for  having  set  my  heart  on  things 
below.  My  own  child  has  strewn  my  couch  with 
thorns,  and  steeped  my  bread  in  bitterness."    • 

But  Lucy  heard  no  more ;  she  escaped  from 
the  room  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 
Her  faults  rose  in  gaunt  array  before  her— she 
wept — she  prayed — she  resolved.  She  entreated 
Qod  to  strengthen  that  resolve — and  U  was 
etrenffthened.  She  rose  from  her  knees;  she 
listened  for  her  father's  step  upon  the  stair, 
that  she  might  throw  herself  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  assure  her  that  hereafter  she  would 
be — oh,  how  different  I  She  trusted  she  would 
believe  her ;  she  knew  she  was  sincere.  Sud- 
denly, instead  of  the  stealthy  step  she  looked 
for,  the  bell  of  her  mother's  chamber  pealed 
loudly  through  the  house.  She  rushed  to  the 
room,  only  in  time  to  hear  the  bursting  sobs  of 
her  father  as  he  hung  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  mother  1  Can  you  imagine  what  Lucy  felt  P 
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I  think  not.  I  should  be  almost  sorry  yon  coulcL 
Her  beloved  parent,  then,  had  died  bdiering  in 
her  nnworthiness,  in  her  selfishness,  in  her 
violence;  she  had  given  her  no  blessing;  she 
had  said  that  she  feared  her  example  wonld 
contaminate  her  brother ! 

My  dear  young  friends,  I  am  snre  you  pity 
Lucy.  She  continually  repeated,  "  If  I  could 
but  have  told  her  my  resolve — could  but  have 
known  thafsheforgave'and  blessed  me— I  think, 
as  it  is  God's  will,  I  might  be  resigned;  but 
now " 

Lucy  lay  long  in  the  fitful  ravings  of  a  brain 
fever;  and  as  she  slowly  recovered,  her  little 
psde  brother  would  steal,  day  after  day,  into 
her  chamber  with  fruit  and  flowers,  which  he 
had  gathered  for  her  pleasure,  and  lay  them  in 
her  lap,  and  look  up  in  her  face  with  a  sad, 
sweet  smile — so  like  his  mother's  smile,  that 
Lucy  loved,  really  loved  him  more  and  more 
evei9^  hour.  Her  father,  too,  would  come 
and  sit  and  gaze  on  her  till  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears ;  and  then  Lucy  would  gfrow  very, 
very  sorrowful,  for  she  said  within  herself, 
"My  father  is  thinking  of  the  last  words  my 
mother  spoke." 

When  she  regained  a  portion  of  her  strength, 
she  resolved  to  tell  her  father  what  she  had 
heard  in  her  mother's  room  the  morning  of 
her  death;  and  to  ask  him  to  watch  her 
narrowly  for  one  year,  and  then  jadge  whether 
or  not  her  determination  to  amend  could  bo 
depended  on.  "  By  that  time,"  she  said,  "  he 
will  have  deeds,  not  mere  woi*dB,  to  trust 
to." 


Lucy  had  undertaken  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude.  To  control  vanity,  overcome  idle- 
ness, and  subdue  a  violent  temper,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Bitter  were  her  mortifi- 
cations ^most  severe  her  strouggles;  but  in 
the  end,  by  the  help  of  Qod,  she  did  oonqner. 
When  I  think  of  the  length  of  time  she  mffered 
from  the  evil  impressions  little  ears  are  so  prone 
to  receive :  when  I  remember  the  difficulties 
which  ^If-love  constantly  threw  in  her  path,  I  do 
not  despair  of  any  one's  reform — ^for  reform  it 
may  assuredly  be  called. 

Despite  the  beauty  which,you  may  remember, 
the  vain  old  lady  so  highly  praised,  Lucy  Elmore 
is  at  this  moment  an  old  maid ! — ^an  old  maid 
without  envy — ^an  industrious  old  maid— an  old 
maid  of  a  calm  and  gentle  temper.  I  saw  her 
the  other  day,  with  one  of  her  brother's  children 
upon  her  knee,  and  another  playing  at  her  feet ; 
and  I  talked  with  her  over  the  faults  and  follies 
of  her  youth.  She  told  me  that  she  felt  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  guarding  those  two  lovely 
children  from  the  contamination  from  which 
she  had  suffered ;  and  she  assured  me  that  her 
brother^s  young  and  beautiful  wife  aasisted  her 
in  the  task.  She  has  another  pleasure:  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  servants,  she  is  the  un- 
wearied nurse  during  her  aged  father's  frequent 
indisposition.  "  He  has  been  some  years,"  she 
said, "  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  my  resolves 
by  the  proof  of  my  actions."  And  she  added, 
"  I  should  be,  though  an  old  maid,  as  happy  as 
the  twenty-first  of  June  is  long,  if  I  could  efface 
from  my  remembrance  the  picture  of  my 
mother's  death-bed  I" 


OOAL    FIELDS. 


Thb  extent  of  the  coal-fields  of  France  is 
864,850  acres,  and  their  annual  production 
about  ten-million  of  tons.  The  coal-fields  of 
the  British  Isles  are  four  times  as  extensive  as 
those  of  France,  and  they  produce  nearly  nine 
times  as  much  coal  annually.  The  difference 
will  appear  the  more  striking  when  we  re- 
member that  France  is  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  British  Isles.  Our  coal-fields  are  ten 
times  the  area  of  those  of  Belgium,  which  pro- 
duce exactly  the  same  quantity  as  those  of 
France.  The  Spanish  coal-fields  are  the  least 
productive  of  any  in  Europe,  yielding  about 
one  ton  per  acre,  while  those  of  Belgium 
average  twenty- six  tons  per  acre.  Here,  agaio, 
there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  extent  of  the 


two  countries,  Spain  having  an  area  of  196,000 
square  miles,  while  Belgium  has  only  ll^.'JOO 
square  mUes.  The  coal-fields  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria,  Bohemia*  and 
Spain  are  together  one-half  leas  than  those  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  their  united  productions 
bear  even  a  smaller  proportion.  The  most 
extensive  coal-fields  in  the  world  are  those  of 
North  America,  which  cover  74,190,000,000 
acres ;  but  even  those,  though  they  are  nearly 
twenty  times  the  si2e  of  our  own,  do  not 
produce  one-fourth  of  the  coal;  indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  the  annual  produce  of  the 
coal-fields  of  the  British  Isles  amounts  to 
more  than  half  the  cool  produce  of  the  entire 
globe. 


S^(ttmt,  girt  ani  p»torj* 


OUB     BEETOH-BOOE    ABBOAD. 
I.— THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS— SIB  JOHN  FEANKLDTS  EXPEDITIONS. 


is  well  known  tliat  for  manj  years 
"psBk,  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
had  iU  interest  much  attracted 
toward  the  Arctic  Regions  in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  lamentable  issne  of  the  last 
Fninklin  expedition.  The  labours  of  Great 
Britain  to  discover  what  had  become  of  her 
lost  children,  and  the  sums  of  money  de- 
voted to  that  porpoie  (no  less  than  £2,000,000 
sterling)  stand  tmp&ddlelM  in  past  histofj^. 


Expedition  after  expedition  has  been  sent  out 
vainly  as  to  the  recovery  of  these  brave  men. 
True,  some  discoveries  were  made,  and  certain 
relics  and  information  brought  to  England  by 
Dr.  Bae,  in  1854,  which  gave  a  clue  as  to  where 
the  missing  navigators  might  possibly  be 
found;  but  not  until  Captain  M*Clintock,  of 
the  British  navy,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  visited 
Boothia  and  King  William's  Land,  was  any- 
thing for  cert^dn  known.    Then,  ih  last,  ^e 
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were  positively  assured  of  the  locality  where 
these  martyrs  to  science  had  been,  when,  as  a 
discoTered  document  proved,  the  ships  were 
abandoned,  and  the  majority  of  the  crews  had 
taken  to  the  shore. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  in  detail,  and 
at  length,  a  narrative  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expeditions  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage.  But  a  general  sketch  of 
leading  circumBtances  may  be. interesting  to 
the  reader,  and  serve  to  introduce  in  succeed- 
ing papers  a  series  of  engravings  illustrative  of 
Life  in  the  Arctic  Regions  and  amongst  the 
Esquimaux. 

Franklin's  first  land  expedition,  in  1819, 
was  intended  to  supplement  and,  if  possible, 
assist  that  of  Parry  by  sea.  It  was  attended 
with  an  amount  of  danger  and  suffering  which 
might  well  have  daunted  any  men  not  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  thoroughbred  English  sea- 
men. We  may  judge  of  the  deprivations  they 
endured  from  a  fact  recorded  in  the  diary  kept 
during  the  expedition : — 

"  A  partridge  ahot  by  one  of  the  party,  after  being 
held  to  tho  fire,  was  divided  into  six  portions,  and 
ravenously  devoured— the  first  animal  food  which  had 
been  tasted  for  thirty-one  days.*' 

Several  of  the  men  expired  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion, and  Franklin  and  three  other  survivors 
were  reduced  to  a  fearful  state,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically : — 

"  They  were  so  thin,  that  to  lie  on  the  floor — for 
ihey  had  no  beds — produced  soreness  of  the  body ;  and 
80  weak,  that  it  was  quite  a  toil  to  turn  over.  They 
seldom,  however,  spoke  of  their  sufferings,  or  of  the 
prospect  of  relief,  for  their  minds  were  too  much 
weakened  to  dwell  on  such  things.  Sometimes  they 
would  read  to  each  other,  as  they  lay  in. bed,  portions 
of  some  religious  books,  with  which  a  lady  had  pro- 
vided them  before  leaving  London,  one  of  which  was 
Bickersteth's  '  Scripture  Help' ;  and  the  morning  and 
evening  services  were  never  omitted.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  would  converse  on  religious  subjects ;  but 
in  the  daytime  they  commonly  spoke  only  of  ordioary 
matters,  as  though  nothing  were  amiss.  In  fact,  each 
one  thought  the  intellect  of  tho  other  weakened,  and 
that  they  had  need  of  forbearance  and  advice,  although 
it  was  only  in  a  measure  that  they  perceived  this  in 
themselves.  They  were  fretful  and  pettish,  too,  in 
spite  of  themselves;  and  so  conscious  was  one  of  their 
number  of  this,  that  he  once  exclaimed,  *  Dear  me,  if 
we  are  spared  to  return  to  England,  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  recover  our  understandings !  *  " 

At  length,  the  long-expected  relief  arrived, 
forwarded  by  three  Indians,  whose  after-care, 
in  cooking  for  them  and  tending  them,  would. 


says  Franklin,  "  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
civilized  people." 

With  the  greatest  caution  against  repletion, 
they  gradually  recovered;  and  proceeding 
slowly  from  station  to  station,  they  at  length 
reached  York  Factory  in  safety,  having  tra- 
velled in  all  5,559  miles,  and  endured,  with 
almost  unparalleled  bravery,  an  amount  of 
hardship  and  suffering  which  veiy  few  hare 
had  to  encounter. 

To  any  ordinary  person  it  must  be  almost 
inconceivable  how,  after  enduring  such  almost 
unheard-of  sufferings,  Fjfanklin  should  have 
been  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to  pursue  bis 
researches  in  the  very  same  regions:  newer- 
theless,  such  was  the  fact.  And  what  is  more 
extraordinary  still,  his  enthusiasm  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  breast,  but  was  so  fully  and 
warmly  shared  by  his  wife,  that,  although  she 
was  lying  on  what  was  expected  to  be  Her 
death-bed,  when  the  preparations  were  oom- 
plete  she  would  not  keep  him  a  single  day 
beyond  that  fixed  for  departure,  but  entreated 
him,  "  as  he  valued  her  peace  of  mind  and  Itis 
own  glory,  not  to  delay  a  moment  on  her  no* 
count;"  adding  that  "it  could  be  but  to  d^so 
her  eyes." 

It  was  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  highest  caaso 
— too  high,  perhaps,  most  persons  will  think, 
for  a  matter  of  mere  discovery;  but  such  men 
as  Franklin,  and  such  women  as  Franklin's 
wife,  are  apt  to  regard  the  interests  and  glory 
of  their  profession,  and  still  more  of  their 
country,  as  far  beyond  any  considerations  of 
private  interest  or  feeling.  We  must  remember 
that,  after  all,  had  not  our  countrymen  pos- 
sessed this  spirit  of  devotion  to  her  honour, 
England  had  never  risen  to  her  present  place 
among  the  oations.  And  it  is  cheering  to  think 
that  both  our  own  and  other  lands  can  fur- 
nish a  few  examples  of  as  high  a  courage  in  a 
still  higher  cause— witness  the  names  of  Hans 
Egede,  of  Captain  Allan  Gkurdiner,  John 
Williams,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  others. 

Franklin  and  his  party  again  embarked  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1825;  but  although 
science  gained  much  from  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Bichardson  and  others,  as  far  as  navigation 
went  the  result  of  the  expedition  was  dis- 
couraging. 

The  second  voyage  of  Sir  John  Boss,  in 
1828,  led  to  the  important  discovery  of  the 
western  Magnetic  Pole ;  but  this  success  was 
arrested  by  circumstances  which  at  length 
compelled  Sir  John  to  abandon  his  ship,  the 
Victory.  After  the  greatest  hardships,  the  crew 
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were  rescued  bj  the  I$abe(la.  As  showing  the 
state  to  which  the  men  were  phTgically  re- 
diiced,  we  are  told  "they  had  been  so  long 
used  to  deeping  on  rocks  and  snow,  that  the 
(diiuuy  comforU  of  life  had  lost  their  charm, 
lliej  ooold  not  sle^  in  beds ;  and  even  the 
captain  waa  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  an 
ann-diair  in  order  to  get  any  sleep." 

Another  expedition  followed,  in  1836,  under 
Captain  Back,  which  proved  still  more  fruitless 
and  disastroofl. 

The  courage  of  our  conntrymen  seems  to 
bare  been  eomewhat  damped  by  these  failures, 
and  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later  that 
another  Arctic  expedition  was  proposed.  This 
proposal  originated  with  Sir  John  Barrow,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Franklin,  who 
was  anxious  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
eipedition,  that  when  a  doubt  was  raised  about 
the  propriety  of  sending  out  so  old  a  man,  his 
friend  Sir  Edward  Pany  said,  "  If  you  do  not 
let  him  go,  the  man  will  die  of  disappoint- 
ment"   It  proved,  alas !  his  final  voyage. 

In  Hay,  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  as 
oonunander  of  the  Erebw,  and  of  the  expedi- 
tion—Captain Crosier  being  appointed  captain 
of  the  Terror;  and  the  transport  BarreUo, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Griffiths, 
aooompanied  them.  The  two  vessels  were  pro- 
visioned for  more  than  three  years,  and  the  two 
crews  consisted  of  138  men. 

It  WIS  not  expected  that  news  could  be  re- 
ceived for  nearly  two  years  after  entering  the 
ice.  Lieutenant  Qriffiths,  of  the  Barretto,  left 
"  all  well  and  in  good  spirits ;"  and  the  Ftince 
of  FoZef,  whaling-vessel,  saw  them  shortly 
afterwards  moored  to  an  iceberg  in  the  middle 
*of  Baflin's  Bay. 

From  that  time  a  terrible  silence  ensued; 
and  when  the  allotted  two  years  had  folly  ex- 
pired, the  suspense  rapidly  grew  into  a  fearful 
anxiety. 

In  1848,  Sir  John  Bichardson  and  Dr.  Bae, 
and  two  other  parties  of  explorers,  one  under 
Sir  James  Boss,  sailed  in  search  of  the  missing 
vessels;  but  although  every  effort  was  made, 
the  three  expeditions  proved  failures. 

From  1850  to  1854,  numerous  private  voyages 
were  planned.  In  1850,  Captain  Penny  dis- 
covered, on  Beechey  Island,  at  the  entrance  of 
Wellington  Ghannd,  three  sailors'  graves,  and 
an  immense  number  of  cases  of  preserved 
meats— a{q[Miirently  discarded  because  they  had 
torned  putarid.  From  these  things  the  captain 
gathered  that^  at  some  time  or  other,  this  spot 
had  been  the  wintenng-plaoe  of  his  missing 


countrymen.  This  we  now  know  to  have  been 
the  case ;  while  the  quantity  of  the  abandoned 
food  raised  very  melancholy  apprehensions  as 
to  the  state  of  their  provisions. 

The  voyage  of  Sir  Bobert  M'Clure  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  long-sought  North- 
West  Passage;  but  no  information  was  obtained 
of  the  nussing  men. 

At  length  Dr.  Bae,  lately  the  companion  of 
Bichardson,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1853,  ta  complete 
the  survey  of  the  western  shore  of  Boothia,  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  Esquimaux  in  Pelly  Bay ; 
and  from  one  of  them  he  learnt  that  "  a  party 
of  kablaonaa  (white  men)  had  died  of  hunger 
a  long  way  to  the  west  of  where  he  then  was, 
and  beyond  a  great  river."  But  the  man  said 
that  he  had  never  been  there  himself,  and  could 
not  travel  with  them  so  far.  Dr.  Bae  at  once 
pursued  his  inquiries,  and  elicited  from  dif- 
ferent persons  other  particulars,  which  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  river  spoken  of  was  no  other 
than  Back's,  or  the  Great  Fish  Biver,  and  also 
that  he  was  certainly  on  the  track  of  a  part  of 
Franklin's  expedition. 

From  what  he  could  gather,  it  appeared 
that  when  first  seen  they  were  about  forty 
in  number,  and  headed  by  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  an  officer ;  they  were  dragging  a  boat 
and  sledges  southwards  over  the  ice.  They 
could  not  speak  the  Esquimaux  language, 
well  enough  to  be  understood ;  but  by  signs 
they  made  the  natives  understand  that  their 
ships  had  been  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  that 
they  were  going  where  they  hoped  to  find 
deer.  This  was  about  the  year  1850 ;  and  later 
in  the  same  season,  but  before  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  some  graves  were  found  by 
the  Esquimaux,  and  about  thirty  corpses,  some 
in  a  tent,  others  under  a  boat,  and  others  scat- 
tered about.  But  the  most  dreadftil  fact  of  all 
was  that,  from  the  mutilated  state  of  some  of 
the  bodies,  as  well  as  from  the  contents  of  the 
cooking-vessels,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  unhappy  men  had  been  reduced  even 
to  cannibalism. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  nothing  to  lead 
Dr.  Bae  to  suppose  that  any  violence  had  been 
offered  to  them  by  the  natives ;  although  some 
of  the  articles  thrown  away  by  the  white  men 
were  in  their  possession,  and  Dr.  Bae  pur- 
chased several  things  of  them — ^amongst  others, 
a  silver  star,  on  which  were  engraved  the  words 
"Sir  John  Franklin."  No  writings  or  papers 
of  any  kind  had  come  to  hand;  and  many 
were  the  treasures  supposed  to  be  still  lying  on 
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the  desert  ice.  The  promised  reward  of  £10,000 
was  adjudged  to  Dr.  Bae  and  his  men  a«  the 
first  discoverers  of  some  traces  of  the  expedition, 
and  a  very  general  desire  was  felt  to  pursue 
the  research  still  farther. 

The  British  Gk>yemment  did  not  consider  it 
right  to  risk  more  lives,  or  to  spend  more 
treasure,  in  this  perilous  enterprise,  especially 
since  Br.  Rae's  information  seemed  to  destroy 
all  hopes  of  saving  life.  It  devolved  therefore 
upon  the  enthusiasm  and  devotedness  of  Lady 
Franklin  to  arouse  her  countrymen  to  follow 
up  this  new  track,  and  endeavour  to  rescue,  if 
not  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  his  com- 
panions, yet  at  least  their  reputation  from 
oblivion. 

Aided  by  many  eminent  philanthropic  and 
scientific  men,  the  Fox,  a  screw  yacht,  was 
purchased  in  1857,  and  under  the  command  of 
Captain  M'Clintock  proceeded  on  its  northern 
voyage.  After  wintering  on  the  ice,  about  the 
middle  of  July  they  reached  Beechey  Island 
depot.  There  a  marble  tablet  sent  out  by  La  dy 
Franklin  was  erected.  The  inscription  was  as 
follows : — 

^0  xht  i¥tcmory  of 

FBA17£LIN, 

CftOZIER,  FITZJAMES, 

And  aU  their 

GaUfl&t  Offlcen  and  Faithful  Companions 

Who  hare  suffered  and  perished 

In  the  cause  of  science 
And  the  service  of  their  countiy, 

crtts  Js.Mtx 

Is  erected  near  the  Bpot  where  they  passed 

Their  first  Arctic  winter,  and  whence 

They  issued  forth  to  conquer 

DifOiculties  or  to  die. 

It  commemorates  the  grief  of  their  admiring 

Countiymen  and  fHends,  and  the  anguish. 

Subdued  by  faith,  of  her  who  has 

Lost,  in  the  heroic  leader  of 

The  Expedition,  the  most 

Deroted  and  affectionate  of 

Husbands. 


"  And  so  He  bringeth  them  onto  the  haren  when 

thej  would  be." 

1855. 

On  the  1st  of  March  in  the  following  year, 
the  Fox  arrived  at  the  Magnetic  Pole.  To  the 
captain's  great  joy,  he  saw  four  natives  ap- 
proaching. None  had  previously  been  seen, 
which  had  caused  him  to  fear  that  the  journey 
would  be  fruitless.  By  means  of  Petersen,  the 
interpreter,  a  conversation  was  at  once  begun. 
Discovery  now  rapidly  followed  upon  discoveiy. 
One  of  the  men  had  a  naval  button  on  his 
dress,  which  he  explained  to  have  come  from 
some  white  people  who  were  starved  on  an 


island  in  a  river.  The  next  morning  the  whole 
population  of  the  village,  forty-five  people, 
came  out>  and  readily  sold  silver  spoons,  a 
silver  medal  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  A. 
M'Donald,  assistant  surgeon;  part  of  a  gold 
chain,  several  buttons,  knives,  and  bows  and 
arrows  made  of  different  parts  of  the  wreck. 

Coming  over  to  King  William's  Island, 
Captain  M'Clintock  met  with  more  natirea 
who  also  knew  about  this  wreck,  of  which  they 
said  little  remained,  as  their  countrymen  had 
carried  much  of  it  away.  They  sold  more  plate, 
bearing  the  crests  or  initials  of  Franklin, 
Crozier,  and  McDonald.  An  old  woman  also 
spoke  of  the  white  men  who  dropped  down  and 
died  as  they  travelled  to  the  river,  of  whom  she 
said  some  were  buried,  and  some  were  not 
Proceeding  on  their  explorations,  on  the  25th 
of  May  Captain  M'Clintock  came  on  a  veiy 
painful  relic,  namely,  the  skeleton  of  a  slight 
young  man,  who  from  his  dress,  and  especially 
the  loose  bow-knot  in  which  his  handkerchief 
was  tied,  was  judged  to  have  been  a  steward  or 
officer's  servant;  but  the  face  and  limbs  had 
been  gnawed  away  or  broken  by  wild  beasU. 
Near  him  was  found  a  frozen  pocket-book,  a 
clothes-brush,  and  pocket  horn  comb;  all  which 
articles,  had  the  Esquimaux  discovered  him, 
would  have  been  stolen.  The  poor  young 
fellow  seems  to  have  fallen  down  exhausted: 
probably  fell  asleep,  and  so  died. 

The  discovery  of  a  written  record,  soldered 
up  in  a  thin  tin  cylinder,  in  a  calm  at  Point 
Victory,  on  the  north-west  of  the  island, 
speedily  followed.    We  give  an  extract : — 

''April  25,  1848.— H.M.  ships  Terror  and  Erthut 
were  deserted  on  the  22d  of  April,  five  leagnes  W.N.W« 
of  this,  having  been  beset  since  12th  September,  1846. 
The  officers  and  crews,  consisting  of  105  soxils,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  T.  B.  H.  Crozier,  landed  here 
in  lat.  eQ"  87'  42"  N.,  long.  98«»  41'  W.  Sir  John 
Franklin  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1847,  and  the  total 
loss  by  deaths  in  the  expedition  has  been  to  this  date 
0  officers  and  15  men. 

(Signed)  "  T.  R.  M.  Ceozibb, 

''  Captain  and  Senior  Officer. 
(Signed)  ''Jamxs  Fztzjaxbs, 

"Captain  H.M.S.  Erebtu. 
"And  start  (on)  to-morrow,  26th,  for  Back's  Fifih 
Biver.** 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  western  point  of  the 
island  was  reached.  The  next  day  they  came 
to  a  large  boat.  This  boat  contained  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  clothing,  though  not  one 
article  bore  its  owner's  name;  but  the  first 
sight  |howed  them  what  turned  their  atten- 
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tion  from  ererytliing  else — ^namely,  parts  of 
two  hnman  skeletons.    It  was  a  sigbt  whicli 

Btrnck  them  all  with  horror ;  but  no  part  of 

^  sknll  of  either  was  found  which  conld  lead 
to  the  identification  of  the  persons,  for  they 
hA  both  been  the  food  of  wolves. 

A  pair  of  worked  slippers  lay  near  to  one,  and 
by  the  other  Hyq  watches.  But  the  search  for 
jonnialsor  pocket-books  was  again  vain;  five  or 
ox  small  books  only  were  fonnd — all  devotional 
ones  except  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."  A 
small  Bible  also  lay  there,  in  which  were  whole 
passages  underlined,  and  many  marginal  notes ; 
and  there  were,  besides,  the  covers  of  a  New 
Testament  and  Prayer-book.  No  food  was 
ibond  in  this  boat,  except  tea  and  chocolate ; 
hoi  of  other  articles  there  was  a  great 
Tariety,  including  plate,  with  the  well-known 
crests  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  ships. 
This  boat,  which  rested  on  a  sledge,  was  about 
fifty  miles  from  Point  Victory,  and  seventy 
miles  from  the  first  skdeton  found.  It  was 
directed  towards  the  ships,  as  if  returning  to 
them.  Perhaps  a  party  had  gone  forward  for 
fresh  supplies,  leaving  these  two  in  charge  of 
the  boat,  and  had  not  been  able  to  return. 

Captain  M'dintock  was  now  most  anxious 
to  find  the  wreck  itself;  but  no  sign  of  her  was 
to  be  seen,  nor  did  he  find  any  other  relics. 

The  searching  parties  returned  to  the  Fox, 
The  return  voyage  home  at  once  commenced, 
and  on  the  2Ist  of  September,  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock  reached  London.  The  relics  brought  home 
were  deposited  at  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, and  it  is  needless  to  state  that  those  who 
bad  80  nobly  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  expedition  were  every- 
where recaved  with  the  hearty  welcome  so 
well  merited. 

Captain  G.  F.  Hall,  of  the  whaling  barque 
Owrge  Kmry,  has  made  still  more  recent  voy- 
ages to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  ventures  to 
^w  some  deductions  in  favour  of  yet  dis- 
coTering  some  of  the  survivors  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition;  but  we  fear  this  is 
"hoping  against  hope;"  and  we  cannot  but 
ii^^qnieBce  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  M'din* 
tock  that  "it  is  wholly  unlikely  that  any  of 
the  134  men  who  sailed  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
could  have  escaped  death  by  taking  refuge 
among  the  Esquimaux,  as  there  were  very 
Won  the  island;  and  these,  generally,  were 

80  ready  to  give  information  that,  had  they 
helped  the  poor  whites,  they  would  certainly 
Weapokenof  it. 


We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  career  of 
an  officer  who  served  his  country  well  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  whose  name  will  be 
enshrined  among  those  great  heroes  of  whose 
glory  and  whose  fame  England  is  justly 
proud. 

Our  narrative  will  fitly  close  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  "Waterloo  Place,  which  has  just  been  in- 
augurated in  the  presence  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Sir  John  Pakington. 

"The  memorial  consists  of  a  pedestal  of 
polished  granite,  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  8  feet  4  inches  in  height.  The  sculptor 
(Mr.  Noble)  has  sought  to  represent  the  moment 
when  the  great  Arctic  explorer  announces  to 
his  officers  and  men  that  their  work  was 
accomplished — ^that  a  North -West  Passage 
was  discovered.  He  wears  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  commander,  but  over  that  is  a  loose  outer 
coat  of  fur,  which  suggests  the  bleakness  of 
the  region  in  which  his  life  was  lost.  In  one 
hand  he  holds  telescope,  chart,  and  compass. 
The  sculptof's  success  in  presenting  a  likeness 
of  Franklin  is  pronounced  to  be  complete  by 
Lady  Franklin  herself,  as  well  as  by  those 
eminent  scientific  and  other  men  to  whom  the 
features  and  character  of  the  hero  were  most 
familial*.  In  front,  the  pedestal  is  adorned  by 
a  bas-relief  which  represents  the  funeral  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Captain  Crozier,  to  whom  the 
death  of  his  chief  gave  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  stands  swathed  in  fur,  as  in  the  act 
of  reading  the  burial  service.  Around  him 
and  the  coffin  of  their  great  leader  are  gathered 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Erehus  and  Terror. 
Beneath  the  bas-relief  the  following  inscrip* 
tion  is  given: — 

FBAlfKLIN. 

To  tba  Great  Arctic  Navigator 

And  his  brare  GoxnpaiiionB, 

Who  sacrificed  their  Lives  in  oomplettng 

The  Difloovery  of  the  Korth-West  Pastfigta, 

▲.o.  18i7. 
Erected  by  the  muumnona  Vote  of  Parliament. 

The  back  of  the  pedestal  holds  a  chart  of  the 
Arctic  regions  in  bronze,  which  shows  the 
position  of  the  two  ships  and  their  crews  at 
the  time  of  Franklin's  death.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  pedestal  are  inscribed  the  names-of 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Erebus,  and  on  the 
south  the  names  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Terror,  Each  list  of  names  is  supplemented 
with  the  legend,  "  They  forged  the  last  link 
with  their  lives." 
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Our  Own  Fireside, 


A   PAGE   ABOUT   OLD   ALMAirAOB. 


I  HE  Propheiic  Almanacs  of  the  last 
two  centuries  form  a  carious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  "  Books  of  the 
People."  The  superstitious  practice 
formerly  observed  in  all  almanacs,  but  now 
almost  exploded,  of  placing  each  limb  of  the 
body  under  a  particular  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  is 
of  high  antiquity,  being  attributed  to  Nechepsos, 
or  Nerepsos,  an  Egyptian,  and  author  of  several 
treatises  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  medicine, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Sesostris.  His  object, 
we  are  told,  was  to  enable  the  medical  prac- 
titioners (who  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
priestly  order),  to  apply  suitable  remedies  to 
diseases  affecting  any particularmember.  From 
Egypt  this  superstition  passed  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  from  them  to  the  Saracens ;  and 
being  by  the  latter  transmitted  to  the  school  of 
Salerno,  it  was  acted  upon  in  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  every  European  country^  Such  ab- 
surdities, assuredly,  afford  no  very  favourable 
indication  of  the  vaunted  science  of  that  extra- 
ordinary people  among  whom  they  took  their 
rise ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the 
attestations  of  the  highest  ancient  authorities 
to  the  progpress  of  the  Egjrptians  in  the  sciences, 
at  a  remote  period,  are  groundless,  because 
their  knowledge  was  mixed  up  with  supersti- 
tions inconsistent  with  truth  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. 

Our  ancestors  certainly  exceeded  us  in  the 
depth  of  their  predictions.  In  Shakspeare's 
day,  for  example,  Leonard  Diggee,  the  Francis 
Moore  of  that  period,  not  only  prognosticated 
for  the  day,  week,  or  year,  but  "  for  all  time," 
as  the  title-page  of  his  almanac  shows :  "  A 
Prognostication  everlastinge  of  right  good  effect, 
fruitfully  augmented  by  the  auctor,  contayning 
plaine,  brief  e,  pleasaunte,  chosen  rules  to  judge 
of  the  Weather  by  the  Sunne,  Moone,  Starres, 
Comets,  Rainebow,  Thunder,  Cloudes,  with 
other  extraordinarye  tokens,  not  omitting  the 
aspects  of  the  Planets,  with  a  briefe  judgement 
for  ever,  of  Plenty,  Lucke,  Sickness,  Dearth, 
Warres,  &c.,  opening  also  many  natural  causes 
worthy  to  be  known."  (1575.) 
.  It  is  singular  how  long  the  human  mind  will 
cling  to  folly  to  which  it  is  accustomed — ^long 
after  the  understanding  is  satisfied  of  its  want 
of  truth.  As  far  back  as  1607,  we  find  the 
following  prohibition  of  prophetic  almanacs ; 
and  yet  even  at  the  present  day,  some  wretched 
trash  is  published  under  the  same  title.    "  All 


conjurors  and  framers  of  prophecies  and  alma- 
nacs, exceeding  the  limits  of  aUowable  cutrolo^, 
shall  be  punished  severely  in  their  persons;  and 
we  forbid  all  printers  and  bookseUers,  under 
the  same  penalties,  to  print,  or  expose  for  sale, 
any  almanacs  or  prophecies  which  shall  not 
first  have  been  seen  and  revised  by  the  arch- 
bishop, the  bishop  (or  those  who  shall  be  ex- 
pressly appointedforthat  purpose),andappToved 
of  by  their  certificates  signed  by  their  own  hand, 
and,  in  addition,  shall  have  permission  from  lu 
or  from  our  ordinary  judges." 

We  have  a  volume  of  old  almanacs  now  before 
us,  the  mere  titles  of  which  are  worth  enume- 
rating, if  they  only  show  the  amount  of  credu- 
lity possessed  by  one  individual — ^the  binder  of 
the  said  volume.  The  almanacs  are  all  for 
the  same  year,  1734,  and  they  range  as  follows: 
The  Woman's  Almanac — Gadbuiys  Diary- 
Wing's  Almanac— Parker's  Ephemeris,  the  five- 
and'fortieth  impreesion — John  Partridge's  Mer- 
linvs  Liberatus — ^Francis  Moore's  Vox  SteUdrum 
— ^William  Andrews'  News  from  the  Stars- 
Richard  Saunders'  Apollo  Anglicanus—'EeDXj 
Goley^a3f(?r{intWiln^2t(nMJmtar---SalemPearce'8 
Celestial  Diary — Edmund  Weaver's  Britisli 
Telescope — John  Hartley's  Angelus  flfuferoitt— 
Henry  Season's  Speculum  Anni — Poor  Robin's 
Almanack  after  the  Grood  Old  Fashion,  &c. 

The  lives  of  these  worthy  astrologers  would 
form  an  instructive  volume,  but  only  some  brief 
particulars  of  a  few  of  them  are  known.  Some- 
times indeed  we  meet  with  a  conceited  fellow 
who  prefaces  Ids  almanacwithhis  autobiography 
— ^Henry  Season,  "  Professor  of  Physick,  and 
Student  in  the  Celestial  Sciences,"  to  wit.  This 
Professor  says,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Candid 
Header, "  I  was  bom  at  the  place  I  now  live  at, 
a  village  call'd  Broomham,  three  miles  from  tlie 
town  of  Devizes  in  Wilts,  on  January  the  23rd. 
but  the  year  and  hour  I  conceal ;  'tis  no  point 
of  prudence  to  reveal  that,  aa  the  learned  in 
astrology  and  my  own  experience  have  informed 
me ;  for  should  any  one's  nativity  fjEdl  into  the 
hands  of  an  artist  in  astrology  that  is  his 
enemy,  he  knows  when  to  hurt  him,  because  he 
knows  when  bad  directions  take  place;  cum 
mvUis  aliis  ways  to  circumvent  and  mischief 
him."  He  then  enters  into  some  particulars  of 
his  career  and  closes  by  saying,  "  Next  year,  if 
I  write,  I  shall,  in  the  place  of  this  epistle,  write 
a  piece  of  poetry — an  original  copy  in  praise  of 
the  propagators  of  learning." 


l^ap^sfrxrmtl^gMltijf  ^^^     gmripti^  ^arrat^t^t. 


ATTEIBUTE8   AND   AlIEODOTBS    OF   DOGS. 


IE.  Geoboe  Jesse,  in  his  "Re- 
searches into  the  History  of  the 
British  Dog'*  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing carious  list  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  dog. 

The  Dog  liaka  his  life  to  give  help. 

Gci»  for  assistance. 

Stru  life  from  drowning,  fire,  other  animalfl,  men,  &c. 

Asasts  distress. 

Guaidfi  property  (perhaps  the  only  animal  which  does 
60,  the  elephant  excepted).  - 

Knors  boundaries. 

Bei^nta  injuries  offered  to  others  or  himself. 

fiepaya  benefits. 

Commmiicates  ideas. 

Combines  (with  other  dogs)  to  avenge  an  injury,  give 
aaastance,  hunt,  &c. 

rnderstands  language. 

His  own  voice  most  expressive,  and  its  range  vridc. 

Knows  if  he  is  dying,  or  to  be  put  to  death. 

Knows  death  in  the  human. 

His  vbole  life  devoted  to  the  object  of  his  love. 

Dies  of  grief. 

Dies  of  joy. 

Dies  in  his  master*8  defence  (or  of  his  property,  or  in 
trust). 

Commits  suicide. 

Konains  by  the  dead. 

Solicits. 

i^ires  alann  (or  warning)  of  fire,  falling  buildings,  &c. 

Knows  charocten  of  men. 

Feeds  men  and  dogs  confined. 

Hccognizes  a  portrait. 

BaiDgnizcs  men  after  long  absence. 

Fond  of  praise  ("like  men  of  a  generous  spirit" — 
Arrian), 

^^!^\iU  of  ridicule. 

Feels  ahame. 

Most  alive  to  praise  and  censure. 

li  sensible  of  a  fault,  and  good  action. 

Indefatigable. 

Delights  to  please. 

^wentiul  to  enemies. 

Tnutfbl,  but,  if  deceived,  becomes  suspicious. 

%fuL 

Welcomes. 

Keasona. 

Obserrea. 


Apportions  punishment. 

Looks  to  man  for  help. 

Adapts  himself  to  circumstances. 

Injury  or  ingratitude  does  not  abate  his  fidelity. 

Distress  docs  not  detach  him. 

Is  incorruptible. 

Profits  by  experience. 

Hides  food  when  ho  has  more  than  he  needs. 

Fmds  his  way  back  iVom  distant  countries,  and  by 

untravcrscd  roads. 
Largely  capable  of  instruction. 
Communicates    hereditary    tendencies    and    mental 

qualities. 
Knows  his  owner's  property,  and  will  pimish  dogs 

which  touch  it. 
Revenges  his  master's  death. 
Will  die  of  hunger  rather  than  violate  or  desert  his 

charge. 
Measures  time. 
Has  presentiments. 

Will  rarely  injure  children,  or  drunken  men. 
Is  sensible  of  surgical  treatment  for  its  benefit,  and 

will  bring  an  injured  dog  to  receive  it. 
Hostile  at  first  to  foreigners,  strangers,  and  beggars. 
When  dying,  takes  a  last  farewell :  affection  supremo 

at  the  last  moment  of  existence.    It  may  be  truly 

said  of  him,  "  Much  waters  cannot  quench  love, 

neither  can  the  floods  drown  it.*' 
Has  a  sense  of  justice. 
Will  present  its  offspring  to  its  master. 
Dreams.    Is  subject  to  lunacy  or  delirium,  and  sees 

visions. 
Will  assist  hia  enemy. 
Will  relinquish  his  enmity  towards  another  of  his  own 

species,  or  towards  man  on  receiving  a  benefit. 
The  bitch  has  been  known  to  seek,  and  obtain,  the 

assistance  of  another  in  suckling  her  whelps,  when 

her  own  milk  was  insufficient. 
Has  been  said  to  die  of  jealousy  on  the  maixiage  of  his 

master. 

Doubtless,  each  attribute  thus  assigned  to 
the  dog,  might  easily  be  illustrated  by  anec- 
dotes, but  space  forbidding  any  attempt  to  do 
this,  we  have  selected  a  few  particularly  striking 
and  not  generally  known  instances  of  the 
perception,  discrimination,  and  attachment  of 
dogs. 
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One  of  the  well-known  Samuel  Drew's  early 
friends,  Itaving  to  travel  mnch  from  homei  over 
the  Cornish  Moors,  and,  having  been  set  npon 
by  robbers,  waa  advised  to  have  as  his  com- 
panion a  Newfoundland  dog — ^his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  employ  arms.  This  large 
dog  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  smaller  one, 
bred  in  the  same  house,  and  the  following 
incident  happened  when  Mr.  Drew  was  residing 
at  Folpea.    The  great  metaphysician  says : — 

"  Our  dairy  was  iindcr  a  room  which  was  used 
occasionally  as  a  bam  and  applc-chambcr,  into  which 
the  fowls  sometimes  found  their  way,  and,  in  scratch- 
ing among  the  chaff,  scattered  the  dust  on  the  pans  of 
milk  below,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  my  mother-in- 
law.  In  this,  a  favourite  cock  of  hers  was  the  chief 
transgressor.  One  day,  in  harvest,  she  went  into  the 
dairy,  followed  by  the  little  dog;  and  finding  dust 
again  thrown  on  her  mUk-pans,  she  exclaimed, '  I  wish 
that  cock  were  dead.'  Not  long  after,  she  being  with 
lis  in  the  harvest  field,  we  observed  the  little  dog 
dragging  along  the  cock,  just  killed,  which,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  he  laid  at  my  mother-in-law's  feet. 
She  was  dreadfully  exasperated  at  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  her  hastUy  uttered  wish,  and  snatching  a  stick 
from  the  hedge,  attempted  to  give  the  luckless  dog  a 
beating.  The  dog,  seeing  the  reception  he  was  likely 
to  meet  with,  left  the  bird,  and  ran  off — she  brandish- 
ing her  stick,  and  saying  in  a  loud,  angry  tone,  '  I'll 
pay  thee  for  this  by-and-by.*  In  the  evening,  she  was 
about  to  put  her  threat  into  execution,  when  she  found 
the  little  dog  established  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and 
the  large  one  standing  before  it.  Endeavouring  to 
fulfil  her  intention,  by  first  driving  off  the  largo  dog, 
he  gave  her  plainly  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at 
all  disposed  to  relhiquish  his  post.  She  then  sought 
to  get  at  the  small  dog  behind  the  other;  but  t^e 
threatening  gesture  and  fiercer  growl  of  the  large  one 
sufficiently  indicated  that  the  attempt  would  bo  not 
a  little  perilous.  The  result  was  that  she  was  obliged 
to  abandon  her  design.  In  killing  the  cock,  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  the  dog  understood  the  precise 
import  of  my  step-mother's  wish,  as  his  immediate 
execution  of  it  would  seem  to  imply.  The  cock  was 
a  more  recent  favourite,  and  had  received  some  atten- 
tions which  had  previously  been  bestowed  upon 
himself.  This,  I  think,  had  led  him  to  entertain  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  bird,  which  he  did  not  pre- 
sume to  indulge  until  my  mother's  tone  and  manner 
indicated  that  the  cock  was  no  longer  under  her  pro- 
tection. In  the  power  of  communicating  with  each 
other,  which  these  dogs  evidently  possessed,  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  has  been  displayed  by  other' 
^)ecics  of  animals,  a  faculty  seems  to  be  developed  of 
which  we  know  very  little.  On  the  whole,  I  never 
remember  to  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  to  human 
appearance,  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  moral  per- 
ception than  in  that  of  my  father's  two  dogs." 


II. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ia  his  essay  on  the 
shepherd's  dog,  says,  "  It  will  appear  strange 
to  hear  a  dog's  reasoning  faculty  mentioned  as 
it  has  been,  but  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  shep- 
herd's dog  do  anything  without  perceiving  his 
reasons  for  it.  I  have  often  amused  myself  in 
calculating  what  his  motives  were  for  snch 
and  such  things,  and  I  generally  found  them 
very  cogent  ones."  Indeed,  the  shepherd's 
dog,  the  coUey,  exhibits  the  race,  perhaps 
in  its  chief  aspects,  in  the  highest  state  of 
culture.  A  shepherd's  dog  is  invaluable, 
and  above  all  price.  A  single  shepherd 
and  his  dog,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  tells 
us,  will  do  more  in  gathering  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  a  Highland  farm  than  twenty 
shepherds  could  do  without  dogs.  The 
shepherd's  uncle,  John  Hogg,  one  Sabbath 
afternoon,  among  the  hills  at  a  Cameronian 
Sacrament,  was  indisposed  to  leave  the  after- 
noon service;  and  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
have  his  ewes  at  a  certain  place  by  a  certain 
hour;  so  he  gave  his  dog  a  quiet  hint;  instantly 
she  went  away,  took  to  the  hills,  and  gathered 
the  whole  flock  of  ewes  and  brought  them  aa 
carefully  and  quietly  as  if  the  shepherd  himself 
had  been  with  her.  The  thousand  people 
assembled  at  the  Sacrament*  saw  with  astonish- 
ment the  feat,  for  the  flock  was  scattered  over 
two  large  and  steep  hills. 
Dr.  Brown  {Roros  SubsecivcB)  writes : 
Mr.  Carruthers  of  Invemess  told  me  a  new  story  of 
those  wise  sheep-dogs.  A  butcher  from  Invemess  bad 
purchased  some  sheep  at  Dingwall,  and  giving  them 
in  charge  to  hia  dog,  left  the  road.  The  dog  dit»T5 
them  on  till,  coming  to  a  toll,  the  toll-wife  stood  before 
the  drove,  demanding  her  dues.  The  dog  looked  at 
her,  and,  jumping  on  her  back,  crossed  his  forelegs  over 
her  arms.  The  sheep  passed  through,  and  the  dog  took 
his  place  behind  them,  and  went  on  his  way. 

III. 
Mr.  Edward  Jesse  says,  "  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  how  readily  dogs 
comprehend  language,  and  how  they  are  aware 
when  they  are  the  subject  of  conversation.  A 
gentleman  once  said  in  the  hearing  of  an  old 
and  favourite  dog,  who  was  at  the  time  basking 
in  the  sun,  "  I  must  have  Fonto  killed,  for  he 
gets  old,  and  is  offensive."  The  dog  slunk 
away,  and  never  came  near  his  master  after- 
wards. 

IT. 

A  poor  boy,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  con- 
trived from  his  hard  earnings  to  keep  a  dog. 
Passing  to  his  work,  he  was  dreadfully  maimed 
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by  the  fall  of  scaffolding ;  carried  on  a  shutter, 
maimed  and  bleeding,  to  the  hospital  near,  he 
ms  attended  by  his  dog,  but  the  dog  was  not 
pamitted  to  enter  the  ward :  he  was  driven 
befond  the  outer  gate.  He  walked  round  and 
itnmd  the  walls;  he  laj  down  and  watched 
with  wistful  ejes  those  who  entered,  imploring 
admittance.  He  neyer  left  the  precincts  night 
or  day;  and  by  thtf  time  the  poor  boy  had 
breathed  his  last,  his  faithful  dog,  too,  had 
ceased  to  live. — Prcfessor  Low, 

T. 
The  affection  which  some  dogs  show  to  their 
masters  and  mistresses  is  not  only  very  sur- 
prising, but  even  affecting.  An  instance  of 
this  lately  occurred  at  Brighton.  The  wife  of 
a  member  of  the  town  council  at  that  place 
had  been  an  invalid  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  During  this  period 
she  was  constantly  attended  by  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  dog,  who  either  slept  in  her  room 
or  outside  her  door.  She  died,  was  buried,  and 
the  dog  followed  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
mistress  to  her  grave.  After  the  funeral,  the 
husband  and  bis  friends  returned  to  his  house; 
and  while  they  were  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ment, the  dog  put  its  paws  on  his  master's 
arm,  as  if  to  attract  his  attention,  looked  wist- 
Mly  in  his  face,  and  then  laid  down  and  in- 
stantly expired. 

VI. 

The  most  powerful  mind  the  world  has  known 
during  the  last  two  centuries  had  its  emotions 
raised  by,  and  left  its  testimony  to,  the  sublime 
attachment  of  the  dog. 

The  great  Napoleon,  when  riding  over  the 
field  of  Bassano  after  the  battle,  observed  a 
dog  guarding  the  body  of  his  slain  master. 
He  turned  to  his  staff,  and,  pointing  to  the 
uiimal,  said,  "There,  gentlemen,  that  dog 
teaches  us  a  lesson  of  humanity." 

VII. 
TlUDTnOK  07  TUa  INDXAir  nOO,  BBZBRRILLO. 

Salaxar  had  one  day  taken  an  old  Indian 
woman,  among  other  prisoners,  after  a  defeat 
of  the  natives*  and  for  no  assigned  or  assign- 
ahle  reason,  but  in  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty, 
he  determined  to  set  this  dog  upon  the  poor 
VKtch.    But  it  was  to  be  made  a  sport  of,  a 


spectacle  for  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Christians, 
as  their  contemporary  historian  and  fellow- 
Christian  calls  them,  even  while  he  is  relating 
this  story.  The  reader  will  judge  what  the 
state  of  natural  and  general  feeling  must  have 
been,  when  a  man  of  his»eztraordinary  acquire- 
ments and  talents,  and  who  gives  evident  proofs 
in  his  book  of  a  sincere  religious  belief,  could 
relate  these  circumstances  without  the  slightest 
expression  of  horror,  and  undoubtedly  without 
the  slightest  feeling  that  there  was  anything 
unusual,  anything  unfitting,  still  less  that 
there  was  anything  devilish  and  damnable 
related.  Salazar  gave  the  old  woman  a  letter, 
and  told  her  to  go  with  it  to  the  governor  at 
Aymaco.  The  poor  creature  went  her  way 
joyfully,  expecting  to  be  set  at  liberty  when 
she  had  performed  her  errand.  The  intent 
was  merely  to  get  her  away  from  the  rest,  that 
the  dog  might  have  a  fair  field,  and  the  beholders 
a  full  sight.  Accordingly,  when  she  had  pro- 
ceeded little  farther  than  a  stone's  throw, 
BezerriUo  was  set  at  her.  Hearing  him  come, 
the  woman  threw  herself  on  the  ground;  and 
her  simple  faith  in  Salazar's  intention,  and  in 
the  animal's  sagacity,  saved  her :  for  she  held 
out  the  letter  to  the  dog,  and  said,  "  O  sir  dog, 
sir  dog!  I  am  carrying  a  letter  to  the  lord 
governor;  don't  hurt  me,  sir  dog."  The  dog 
seemed  to  undei*stand  her ;  and  did  understand 
her,  in  fact,  sufficiently  to  know  that  she  did 
not  look  upon  herself  as  a  condemned  person, 
and  that  she  implored  his  mercy;  and  he  came 
up  to  her  gently,  and  did  her  no  harm. 

The  Christians  held  this  for  a  thing  of  much 
mystery,  knowing  the  fierceness  of  the  dog; 
and  the  captain,  also,  seeing  the  clemency 
which  the  dog  had  shown,  ordered  him  to  be 
tied  up ;  and  they  called  back  the  poor  Indian 
woman,  and  she  came  back  to  the  Christians 
in  dismay,  thinking  they  had  sent  the  dog  to 
bring  her,  and  trembling  with  fear  she  sat 
herself  down.  And  after  a  little  while,  the 
governor  Juan  Fonce  arrived,  and  being  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened,  he  would  not 
be  less  compassionate  with  the  woman  than 
the  dog  had  been,  and  he  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  go 
whither  she  would ;  and  accordingly  so  it  was 
done. 
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ANECDOTES    OF    BIBDS. 


GENTLEMAN  at  Coniston  gives 
the  following  curious  account  of 
the  eflfects  prqduced  on  birds  by  the 
very  seyere  cold,  and  long  contina- 
ance  of  snow  on  the  hard  frozen  snrface  of  the 
ground,  in  January  and  February,  1865. 

"Four  species  of  Titmouse (Partw)  were  fami- 
liar visitors,  and  greedy  after  any  sort  of  kitchen 
refuse.  That  well-known  and  now  deeply  re- 
gretted benevolent  observer  and  naturalist.  Sir 
John  Richardson,  erected  at  Lancrigg,  a  strong 
pole  with  a  crossbar,  to  one  end  of  which  he 
tied  a  basket  filled  with  crumbs  of  bread  and 
such-like  dainties,  for  the  refection  of  hungry 
Linnets,  Robins,  Chaffinches,  and  a  miscella- 
neous company  of  visitors  to  the  welcome - 
feast;  at  the  other  end  of  the  crossbar  was  a 
net  bag  containing  lumps  of  fat,  which  proved 
particularly  attractive  to  the  Titmouse  family 
(Parus),  The  beautiful  blue  Tit,  whose  lively 
manners  have  been  so  well  described  by  White, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  said  of  him,  is 
really  a  great  friend  to  gardeners,  by  destroy- 
ing quantities  of  insects,  is  rather  numerous  in 
Westmoreland,  and  must  be  dear  to  all  lovers 
of  roses  for  its  active  assistance  in  waging 
war  against  the  Bracken  Clocks,  a  sort  of 
minute  beetle  (Chrysomela)  with  shining  me- 
tallic wing  cases,  which  seem  to  descend  in 
clouds  from  the  neighbouring  heath  and  fern- 
covered  mountains  as  soon  as  the  roses  begin 
to  open ;  and  bright  and  beautiful  to  the  eye 
as  is  this  glittering  shower  of  sparks  of  eme- 
ralds, rubies,  and  diamonds  that  'daezle  as 
they  pass'  through  the  sunshine,  we  soon  lose 
all  admiration  for  the  false  and  fair  visitants, 
who  ruthlessly  bury  themselves  among  the 
petals  of  the  roses,  and  mutilate  and  devour 
the  choicest  blooms  in  the  most  aggravating 
way.  So  if  the  Tomtits  help  us  a  little  to  keep 
down  these  pests  in  the  summer,  they  well 
deserve  their  regale  of  fat  to  help  them  through 
the  season  when  no  insect  larvsB  can  be  found. 
But  during  that  very  severe  weather,  not 
only  tribes  of  small  birds,  but  even  the  very 
Rooks  came  to  be  fed,  and  enjoyed  picking 
bones,  especially  a  bone  from  a  sirloin 
of  beef  which  had  been  previously  boiled 
for  soup  for  the  poor.  The  smaller  bones  the 
Rooks  flew  away  with  to  eiyoy  in  their 
own  selfish  comers,  like  '  little  Jack  Homer,' 
without  allowing  a  taste  to  a  hungry  brother. 
Peevish  and  quarrelsome  among  themselves. 


how  is  it  that  such  regular  discipline  can  be 
maintained  as  to  keep  a  sentinel  ever  strictly 
on  the  watch  to  give  signals  of  any  approaching 
danger  P  Is  the  sentinel  some  grave  old  patri- 
arch of  the  flock,  who  shows  his  chieftainship 
by  watching  over  the  safety  of  his  tribe?  or  is 
he  some  unlucky  junior,  who  dares  but  obey 
his  elders,  and  remain  patiently  at  his  post  of 
observation,  even  if  it  excludes  him  from  his 
share  in  the  feast  ? 

"Another  strange  pensioner  was  a  water- 
hen  {Qallinula),  starved  out  from  her  accus- 
tomed reedy  haunts  on  the  edges  of  Comston 
Lake;  she  came  in  haste  to  partake  of  any 
fragments  of  food  within  reach,  and  then  as 
hastily  departed  to  her  hiding-place. 

"  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  a 
pair  of  these  birds  in  the  fenny  districts  of 
Buckinghamshire,  in  an  old  orchard  filled  with 
grotesque  old  trees,  thickly  coated  with  grey 
lichens,  and  yet  very  productive  of  good  apples 
and  enormously  large  stewing  pears ;  there  was 
inrone  comer  a  dark  pond,  the  remains  of  part 
of  an  ancient  moat,  fringed  and  almost  hidden 
by  sedges  and  brambles.  By  the  edge  of  this, 
and  fastened  to  an  overhanging  branch,  the 
Gallinules  built  their  cradle-nest  of  sticks. 
The  female  sat  very  closely  under  cover  of  the 
shrubs,  but  by  stealing  gently  round  behind 
the  bushes,  I  every  day  threw  near  her  the 
crumbs  and  scraps  from  the  children's  dinner, 
which  were  always  eaten,  and  by-and-by  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  flock  of  six  or  eight 
such  beautiful  silky  little  black  balls  darting 
and  squirting  about  in  the  most  lively  and 
restless  manner,  caring  little  for  the  shelter  of 
the  mother's  wing.  But  in  a  day  or  two  the 
whole  family  had  disappeared.  The  Ouse  was 
out,  a  common  occurrence  with  that  sluggish 
river,  and  probably  the  pretty  Gallinules  had 
adjourned  to  the  wide  swampy  fishing-grounds 
to  seek  their  living  in  company  with  the  lordly 
crested  grey  heron,  who  would  stand  there  for 
hours,  with  meekly  bowed  head  on  his  breast, 
one  foot  tucked  under  his  feathers—one  migh^ 
feet  imagine  to  warm  it,  if  he  only  changed  his 
now  and  then ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  always  on 
the  same  leg,  in  the  shallow  water,  balancing 
himself  in  perfect  stillness  tOl  he  pounced  on 
his  prey,  and  secured  his  fish  with  that  same 
sharp  hard  bill  wherewith  his  ancestors  have 
stilettoed  so  many  a  noble  falcon  in  the  oldea 
days  of  that  sport."  P.  S.  B. 
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lISTEN!  the  blossom-laden  breeze  is 
singing 
A  garden  song : 
Sweet  voices  from  the  flowery  depths  arc 
springing 

All  the  day  long. 

There  is  no  silence  where  the  clustering  roses 

And  lilies  grow ; 
Where  branches  wave,  and  tender  green  repo^v:^ 

In  shade  below. 

There  is  no  silence  where  the  buds  are  swelling, 

And  flowers  unfold, 
Leaf  mito  leaf  its  tale  of  gladness  telling, 

Yet  never  told. 

There  is  no  silence  for  the  ear  that  listens, 

And  fain  would  know 
The  joy  of  Nature  when  the  dewdrop  glistens, 

And  soft  winds  blow. 

When  wakes  the  mom,  or  shines  the  noontide 
glory 

Of  summer  days. 
Ten  thousand  voices  teU  the  same  sweet  story 

In  hymns  of  praise. 

O'er  the  wide  forest,  by  the  restless  ocean. 

Or  the  still  vale, 
San,  moon,  and  stars,  in  their  perpetual 
motion, 

Tell  the  same  tale. 

Bat  deeper,  clearer,  where  the  heart  reposes, ' 

Their  sound  is  heard ; 
Where  the  loved  garden  of  our  home  encloses 

Each  welcome  word. 

Speak,  then,  sweet  voices !  for  I  wait  to  hear 
you 

In  this  cahn  spot. 
Alaa !  how  often  has  my  soul  dwelt  neai*  you, 
And  heard  you  not. 

Smg,  gentle  flowers,  and  teach  me  by  your 
beauty 

How  sweet  a  thing 
Itia  to  wake  each  mom  to  love  and  duty, 

And  still  to  sing : 


To  sing  when  summer's  golden  hours  are 
shining 

Through  doudless  skies ; 
To  fade,  and  still  to  sing,  without  repining, 

When  summer  dies. 

As  in  the  music  of  some  grand  rehearsal 

AU  sounds  unite. 
At  once  to  swell  the  chorus  universal, 

If  tuned  aright ; 
So  in  the  garden-song  around  oui*  dwelling— 

All  parts  complete. 
Each  tender  note  of  leaf  or  floweret  swelling 

The  anthem  sweet, 

Bises  the  strain,  unnumbered  voices  blending. 

Their  burden  one — 
One  hymn  of  praise,  for  evermore  ascending 

To  Gk)d's  high  throne. 


The  Snowdrop. 

EEF  lies  the  snow-wreath  on  my  breast. 

Around  me  aU  is  dark  and  chill. 

Yet  something  breaks  my  silent  rest, 

And  seems  my  startled  ear  to  fill. 
A  voice  that  never  speaks  in  vain. 
Whispers  of  Spring  returned  again ; 
And  close,  my  folded  leaves  within, 
I  feel  the  stir  of  life  begin. 
And  now  I  wake — I  live — I  feel ! 

And  through  the  curtains  of  my  bed, 
While  glimmering  rays  of  daylight  steal, 

I  know  the  sun  shines  overhead ; 
I  know,  within  my  earthy  home. 
That  Spring,  rejoicing  Spring  has  come ; 
I  feel,  beneath  my  snowy  sheet, 
That  light  is  pleasant— life  is  sweet. 

Joy !  joy !  the  curtains  cold  and  white. 

The  icy  covering  of  my  bed, 
Now  melt  beneath  the  morning  light. 

And  grass-green  turf  appears  instead. 
My  snowy  mantle  falls  away ; 
I  look,  and  lo !  the  glorious  day ! 
But  droop  my  head  again  to  see 
No  flower  in  all  the  world  but  me. 
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Come  forth,  my  garden  Bisters,  come ! 

Heed  not  the  rain-cloads  in  the  akj; 
Fear  not  the  blight  of  early  bloom, 

Spring  is  no  time  to  fade  and  die. 
The  clouds  that  look  so  dark  and  cold, 
Rich  drops  of  fruitful  life  may  hold ; 
And  even  the  wintry  gales  that  blow. 
May  give  you  strength  to  bud  and  grow. 

Come,,  garden  sisters !    Lovelier  far 

Than  mine  the  charms  you  seek  to  hide. 
Come,  velvet  rose,  and  golden  star, 

Come,  blush,  and  glow  in  all  your  pride; 
But  still  remember  I  was  first, 
Cold  winter's  icy  chain  to  burst — 
Was  first  my  silver  bells  to  ring, 
And  wake  you  with  the  voice  of  Spring. 


The  Snowdrop  Gathered. 

O  sang  the  Snowdrop,  when  a  hand  came 
forth 
And  plucked  her  bell,  which,  broken, 
answered  not. 
"  Ah !"  thought  the  flower,  "this  life  is  little 
worth. 
If  thus  to  perish  must  be  all  my  lot." 

Within  a  darkened  room  the  flower  was 

brought, 
Where  crimson  curtains  hung,  and  pale 

lamps  burned ; 
Softly  the  feet  trod  there,  where  love  had 

taught 
Her  tender  lessons,  oft  in  sorrow  learned. 

"  Sweet  flower  of  Spring ! "  a  voice  of  music  said, 
"  Oh  come,  and  place  it  near  me  where  I  lie ; 

Then  raise  the  pillow  for  my  weary  head. 
That  I  may  see  the  Snowdrop  ere  I  die." 


They  placed  the  Snowdrop  where  its  silver  bell 
Hung  faint  and  still,  its  music  all  forgot; 

And  yet,  to  her  who  gazed,  it  seemed  to  tell 
Of  One  who  loved,  and  could  forsake  her  not. 

In  its  own  life,  renewed  as  firom  the  grave, 
Arrayed  in  beauty  by  His  sovereign  will, 

There  seemed  a  pledge  that  He  who  died  to 
save, 
Through  the  dark  valley  would  be  near  her 

BtUl. 

Yet  the  long  watching  of  those  soft  blue  eyes, 
Fixed  on  the  flower,  to  other  eyes  brought 
tears. 

Was  it  some  dreamof  Heaven's  eternal  skies, 
Or  closer  memory  of  bygone  years  ? 

Was  it  that  in  that  look  of  tenderness, 

That  constant  gaze  of  earnest,  yearning  love, 
Were  thoughts  no  human  language  might 
express — 
Now  torn  from  earth,  now  borne  in  prayer 
above? 

Once,  only  once,  the  big  tears,  one  by  one. 
Gushed  forth,  and  wandered  down  the  pallid 
cheek ; 
But  still  those  blue  unclouded  eyes  gazed  on, 
And  still  the  pale  lips  found  no  words  to 
speak. 

At  length  the  day  went  down,  the  eyelids  closed, 

The  room  grew  still,  and  dark,  and  darker 

yet: 

The  couch  was  smoothed,  and  garnished,  where 

reposed 

A  death-cold  form,  whose  sun  of  life  was  set 

Ah,  little  Snowdrop !  in  those  few  brief  hoiuti, 
Thou  hadst  thy  triumph.    Who  like  thee 
could  bring 
From  memory's  waste  such  wealth  of  scattered 
flowers  ? 
From  hope  such  promise  of  eternal  Spring  ? 


\m{  ^lilrmrj. 


DaUy  Bible  lUus^ations.  By  JOHir  Kitto,  D.D. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  L. 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Author  of  "  The  Giant 
Cities  of  Bashan."  Yols.  I.  and  II.  Edin- 
burgli :  William  Oliphant  and  Co. 

Dr.  Kitto's  "Daily  Bible  Illustrationa"  area 
monnment  to  bis  wortb.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  tbe  century,  bis  literary  pro- 
ductions possess  a  peculiar  personal  interest,  in 
addition  to  that  which  arises  from  their  intrinsic 
merit  and  value.  The  latter  certainly  could 
not  weU  be  over-estimated.  The  "  Daily  Bible 
lUastrationB"  furnish,  perhaps,  the  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  series  of  Bible  readings 
extant.  Unlike  many  commentators,  Dr.  Kitto 
did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  particular 
mode  of  exposition.  His  work  is  not  a  history, 
not  a  commentary,  not  a  book  of  critical  or 
antiquarian  research,  nor  of  practical  reflec- 
tion, but  it  is  something  *of  all  these.  The 
g resent  edition  is  edited  by  a  distinguished 
iblical  scholar.  Dr.  Porter ;  and  although  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  text,  notes  are 
appended  in  smaller  type,  in  which  the  editor 
has  introduced  the  leading  results  of  recent 
important  discoveries  in  the  geography  and 
antiquity  of  eastei*n  lands,  and  of  the  advances 
made  in  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation. 
We  strongly  reconmiend  "Daily  Bible  Illus- 
trations" as  adapted  to  promote  an  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  Bible,  and  to  encourage  a 
habit  not  merely  of  reading  it,  but  of  thinking 
over  its  contents.  The  two  volumes  now 
issued  qmbrace  the  "morning  series"  from 
January  to  June. 

Out  Hymns;  their  Avihors  and  Origin.  By 
J08IA.H  Miller,  M.A.  London:  Jackson, 
Waif ord,  and  Hodder. 
What  is  done  in  this  book  is  well  done. 
When  we  state  that  it  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  principal 
psalm  and  hymn  writers,  with  notes  on  their 
psalms  and  hymns,  it  will  be  understood  that 
brevi^  is  studied ;  but  all  that  is  recorded  is 
lull  of  interest.  Everyone  is  conscious  of  the 
increased  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Psalms 
of  David  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 
This  holds  equally  true  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  we  value  Mr.  Miller's 
work  mainly  on  this  account  Not  only  does 
he  furnish  biographical  information,  but  fre- 
quently the  history  of  a  hymn  is  introduced 
which  serves  to  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  its 


beauty  and  significance.     We  quote  one  ex- 
ample : — 

" '  GiTO  to  the  winds  thy  fern.' 
"  This  ia  John  Wesley's  translation  (a.d.  1739)  of 
part  of  Paul  Gerhard's  most  popular  hymn — 

" '  Commit  thoa  all  thr  griefs 
And  ways  into  His  nuids.' 

" '  Befiehl  da  deine  Wege/  &o. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  when, 
owing  to  his  views  differing  from  those  of  the  king,  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  He  went,  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  with  his  wife,  on  foot.  One 
ni^ht,  on  seekinp;  a  refuge  in  a  village  inn,  his  wife, 
attected  by  their  altered  condition,  burst  into  tears. 
Then  the  poet  reminded  her  of  the  verse,  'Commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord,'  Psalm  xxxvii.  6 ;  and,  retiring  to 
an  arbour,  wrote  this  hymn  upon  those  wonjs.  The 
same  night  two  gentlemen  arrived  who  had  come  by 
order  of  Duke  Christian,  of  Merseburg,  to  invite  the 
poet  to  Merseburg,  and  to  inform  him  that  the  Duke 
had  settled  a  considerable  pension  on  him  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  a  victim. 
Gerhard  then  gave  his  wife  the  hymn  he  had  wrijtten 
in  trouble  but  in  faith,  and  said,  *  See  how  God  pro- 
vides! Did  I  not  bid  you  to  trust  in  God,  and  all 
would  bewail P'" 

The  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Gerhard's 
wife  written  in  their  family  Bible — which  are 
inserted  in  Otjb  Own  Fireside,  vol.  iii.,  page 
651 — should  be  read  after  this  note,  in  order 
that  the  heroism  of  the  wife,  as  well  as  the 
faith  of  the  husband,  may  be  equally  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Creation  and  Delwge,    Bj  the  Author  of 

"  Doing  and  Suffering." 
The  Desert  Journey.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mo- 
thers in  Council."    London :  John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co. 

The  Scriptural  narrative  is  simply  told,  and 
illustrated  with  attractive  pictures.  The  au- 
thor of  "  The  Creation  and  Deluge"  advocates 
"  Church  in  the  School."  We  confess  we  pre- 
fer to  see  children  in  the  House  of  Qod ;  and 
if  they  are  well  placed,  and  taught  to  join  in 
the  singing  and  responses ;  and  if  the  clwgy- 
man  is  accustomed  to  give  a  few  words  in  ms 
sermon  to  the  "  lambs,"  we  think  the  children 
would  themselves  decide  for  the  Church 
rather  than  the  SchooL  These  little  books  are 
well  suited  for  Home  use. 

The  Stuiday  Schokur^s  Ammal.    London:  Elliot 
Stock. 
Will    make    an   excellent   Sunday   School 
present. 
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The  Marriage  Gift  Booh  and  Bridal  Token,    Bj 

Jabez  Bubns,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Pulpit 

Ojcloptedia."  London:  Houlston  and  Wright. 

This  book  needs  no  commendation.    It  is  a 

treasury  of  literature  for  the  newly  married. 

Poets,   Moralists,  Biographers,  Philosophers, 

and  Divines  have  beenlaid  under  contribution. 

In  addition  to  numerous  papers  on  the  recipro- 

'  cal  duties  and  enjoyments  of  married  life,  Dr. 

Bums  has  gathered  a  mass  of  information 

respecting  the  marriage  rites  and  customs  of 

different  ages  and  people.    He  also  gives  us  a 

portrait  gallery  of  lustly  celebrated    wives; 

and  he  adds,  in  conclusion,  a  selection  of  the 

•*  Table  Talk**  of  great  and  illustrious  men  on 

the  subject  of  woman.     We  can  only  say  it  is 

just  the  book  for  the  "  occasion." 

Dick  Ennis,  the  ViUage  Schoolboy.    Edinburgh. 
William  Oliphant  and  Co. 
A  well-drawn-out  lesson  on  the  sin  of  steal- 
ing. 

CharloUe  and  her  Enemy.     Edinburgh:    W. 

Oliphant  and  Co. 

Far  superior  in  tone  and  character  to  most 

books  of  this  class.     It  is  especially  suited  for 

young  people  who  are  disposed  to  be  "indolent." 

The  Lycee  Boys ;  or.  School  Life  in  France.   By 

Robert  Hope  Moncbieff.      Edinburgh  : 

WiUiam  Oliphant  and  Co. 

We  fear  some  true  pictures  of  school  life  are 

delineated  in  this  book,  but  we  are  not  sure 

that  it  is  wise  to  give  them  publicity. 

Infant  Amusements ;  or.  How  to  make  a  Nwrsery 
Happy.  With  practical  Hints  to  Parents  and 
Nurses  on  the  Moral  and  Physical  Training 
of  Children.  By  William  H.  G.  Kinqston. 
London :  Griffith  and  Farran. 
We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this 
book.  The  reform  of  the  nursery  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  reform  of  the  nation — in  a  higher 
sense  than  the  political ;  and  the  counsels  and 
suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Kingston,  if  adopted 
and    put  into    action,    would  speedily  bring 
about,  in   many  instances,  a  most  desirable 
change.    We  urge  parents  most  strongly  to 
obtain  this  work  forthwith.     We  know  of  no 
book  of  the  kind  that  can  compare  with  it  in 
practical  value.  It  is  a  mvUum  in  parvo.  "  How 
to  keep  a  Nursery  Happy;"  "The  Nursery 
Gymnasium;"   "Games   to  afford  Exercise;" 
"  Amusements  requiring  Materials  or  Toys ;" 
"Out-of-door  Games;"  "Tales;"  "Songs  with 
Music ;"  "  How  to  make  the  Sunday  happy ;" 
"  Prayers  and  Hymns  for  very  little  Children" 
— ^these  are  some  of  the  heads  of  chapters,  and 
each  chapter  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
Shetches  of  the  Poor.    By  a  Retired  Guardian. 
London  :  William  Hunt  and  Co. 
Another  series  of  chapters  from  life  added 
to  the  "  Simple  Annals  of  the  Poor."    We 
have   been    exceedingly    interested   in    these 
"Sketches  by  a  Retired  Guardian,"  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  very  widely  read.    They  are 


written  in  a  natural  and  graphic  style,  and 
their  publication  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  much  good.  The  office  of  "Guardian"  is 
one  from  which  many  men  shrink,  but  the 
writer  of  this  book  gives  us  ample  evidence 
that  when  its  duties  are  conscientiouBly  dis- 
charged, it  opens  a  very  extensive  field  of 
usefmness  to  the  Christian  Philanthropist. 
"  Sketches  of  the  Poor"  will  be  very  usefid  in 
parish  lending  libraries. 

Short  SUnies  to  estplain  Bible  Texts.     By  M.  H. 

Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Huuter,  and  Co. 

The  best  little  Sunday  reading  book  for  a 
New  Year's  g^t  to  the  young  that  we  have  seen 
this  season. 

Rosa  Lindesay,  the  Light  of  Kilmain.  By  M  H. 
Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
By  the  same  author,  and  equally  deserving 
of   commendation.      It    is    suited   for    elder 
daughters. 

Little  Pansy :  a  Story  of  the  School  Life  of  a 

Minister's  Orphan  Daughter.    Edinburgh: 

W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 

A  good  story  for  school  girls. 
Newhm  House,  the  Home  of  the  Davenports.  By 

A.  E.  W.     Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter, 

and  Co. 

This  also  will  make  an  attractive  present 
Many  important  home  lessons  are  admirably 
enforced.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend 
"  Newlyn  House"  for  the  Home  liibrary. 

The  Book  of  Birthdays ;  or.  Anniversary  Poetry 
of  Human  Life.  London :  Darton  and  Go. 
As  a  collection  of  anniveraary  poetry  never 
before  brought  together  in  a  volume,  "The 
Book  of  Birthdays"  is  at  once  curious  and  of 
permanent  value.  In  addition  to  poetry,  a 
considerable  amount  of  "  Table  Talk"  is  intro- 
duced, and  some  very  interesting  reminiscences 
are  given.  We  should  like  to  find  space  for  a 
few  extracts  this  month,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  following : — 

"  Mrs.  Hannah  More  died  at  eighty-nine— decaying 
almost  imperceptibly  amidst  works  of  usefulness- 
writing,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  her  *  Spirit  of  Prayer'— 
the  happiest  of  happy  voices  from  the  dark  valley— 
and  calmly  dying  of  old  age,  eighty-three  or  eighty- 
four  years  after  that  birthday  when  she  was  enrap- 
tured to  receive  for  a  present,  a  whole  quire  ofpap^i 
on  which  to  pen  her  childish  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse.** 

The  Playfellow,  and  other  Stories.    By  Mrs.  S. 

C.  Hall.    London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
The  Way  of  the  World,  and  other  Stories.    By 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall.    London :  T.  Nelson  and 

Sons. 

These  tales  are  thoroughly  practical,  Mid 
evince  the  closest  obsei'vation  of  the  fireside 
circle  on  the  part  of  their  gifted  author. 
Parents  may  read  them  with  as  much  profit  &8 
our  sons  and  daughters.  "  Little  Ears,"  which 
we  have  extracted  from  "The  Way  of  the 
World/'  will  furnish  a  fair  specimen. 


The  Home  Library. 
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Merry  and  Wise,  Edited  by  Old  Mbbbt.  1866. 

London :  Jackson,  Wau ord,  and  Hodder. 

For  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Gift  to  "the 
Toung  people  who  are  home  for  the  holidays," 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  more  atti*active 
than  "  Merry  and  Wisa"  The  Annual  deserves 
its  title,  and  we  mast  add  its  cover,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal  in  its  fovour. 

FftpersfoT  the  Times.    London :  W.  Hunt 
and  Co. 

Five  telling  addresses  given  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Bardaley,  the  Rev,  J.  Ri<mardson,  the  Rev.  W. 
Cadman,  the  Rev.  J.  Yenn,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Bjle.  Dealing  with  questions  of  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time,  the  widest  circulation 
ia  desirable  tor  these  Protestant  papers.  "  The 
Lord's  Day — its  Divine  Authority  and  Per- 
petual Obligation/'  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cadman, 
isapowerfufsummary  of  Scriptural  testimony ; 
and  in  "Foreign  Missions — ^the  Measure  of 
their  Claim  on  the  Church's  attention,"  the 
Bev.  John  Yenn  has  presented  facts  aad  con- 
fliderationB  which,  if  they  are  duly  pondered, 
most  quicken  the  zeal  of  aU  who  are  engaged- 
in  mission  work. 

An  Antidote  to  the  Teaching  of  certain  Anglo- 
Caihclics  concerning  Worshipping  Eastward, 
"Altar"  Adoration,  Clerical  Sacerdotalism, 
Baptism  and  the  "  Real  Presence,"  with  an 
Exposure  of  the  Assumption  that  their 
Beugion  is  "The  Bible  interpreted  by  the 
Church."  By  the  Rev.  Johk  Bjlbbison, 
Pitsmoor,  Sheffield.  London:  Longman, 
Green,  and  Co. 

This  treatise  has  a  long  title,  but  the  title 
really  tells  us  what  the  treatise  proposes  to  do, 
and  what  it  really  does.  We  wish  we  could 
influence  some  layman  who  loves  the  Scriptural 
Church  of  England,  to  order  a  still  cheaper 
edition  of  this  "  Antidote,"  and  send  it  to  all 
the  clergy  in  the  land.  The  author,  we  see,  is 
preparing  a  most  important  work,  to  be  en- 
titled "  Whose  are  the  Fathers? "  The  purpose 
IB  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  the  Ritualists 
and  Semi-Romanists  on  the  Church  and  its 
Ministry,  ia  contrary  alike  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries, 
and  to  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  We  hope  to  introduce  this  volume 
to  our  readers  shortly. 

Words  of  Pardon  and  Hope,  By  the  Author  of 
"  Consolation.  London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Earnest  and  awakening  appeals  to  different 
classes.  The  arrangement  is  excellent — ^large- 
type  texts,  briefly  explained  and  illustrate, 
dosing  with  a  suitable  hymn.  Well  adapted 
for  parish  distribution. 

Pleasaml  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers,    By  J08E- 
PHnrB.  Author  of   "  Our  Children's  Pets." 
London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 
Some  of  the  rhymes  are  "pleasant,"  but 

some  are  far  otherwise :  e,g.,  "  Lost  Bobby;  or, 

The  Broadstairs  Tragedy.'^' 


Beechenhurst,  "By  A.  G.,  Author  of  "  Among 
the  Mountains,"  *'  Mabel  and  Cora,"  Ac. 
Loudon :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  author  of  "  Hecra  and  Motee"  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  Our  Own  Fire- 
side. It  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  her  special  (]^ualifications  as  a  writer  of 
tales,  thoroughly  interesting  without  being 
sensational.  We  will  only  say  that  "  Beechen- 
hurst" evinces  the  author's  high  sense  of  the 
important  religious  and  moral  influence  which 
healthy  toned  fiction  unquestionably  exerts; 
and  we  do  not  think  a  more  attractive  "  fire- 
side" story  for  the  home  circle  could  be  found 
for  Christmas  reading. 

My  Father's  Hand;  and  other  Stories  and 
Allegories  for  the  Young.  By  Mrs.  Caret 
Brock.  London:  Sedey,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  the  best  passport 
for  this  book.  It  is  all  we  could  wish  a  book 
for  the  young  to  be.  "  Charity  Helstone,"  Mrs. 
Brock's  last  tale,  has,  we  observe,  reached  a 
fourth  thousand.  This  should  be  increased 
tenfold. 

Hie  Knights  of  the  Frozen  8ea:  A  NaiTative  of 
Arctic  Discovery  and  Adventure.  By  the 
Author  of  "Harry  Lawton's  Adventures." 
London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

A  capital  book,  giving  a  very  full  and  inte- 
resting account  of  all  the  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  Regions.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  sketch  gjven  in  Our  Own  Fireside,  this 
month,  of  8ir  John  Franklin's  heroic  efforts  to 
discover  the  North- West  Passage,  will  do  well 
to  order  "  The  Knights  of  the  Frozen  Sea." 

Washed  Ashore ;  or.  The  Tower  of  Stormount 
Bay.    By  Wm.  H.  G.  Kinostoit.    London : 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
Sea  stories  will  never  lose  their  charm  with 
British  lads ;  and  Mr.  Kingston  is  the  prince  . 
of  sea-story-tellers.  "  Washed  Ashore  "  is  full 
of  interesting  and  exciting  narrative,  and  the 
moval  which  adorns  the  tale  points  to  the 
Bible  as  the  sailor's  best  chart  for  time  and  for 
eternity.    The  illustrations  and  getting-up  of 
this  book  are  A  I. 

Picture  Teaching  for  Children:  particularly 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  J.  B.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Smith,  Chaplain  of  the  Association  in  Aid 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London.  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Th^  little  book  carries  out  the  compiler's 
intentions,  expressed  in  the  paper  on  "The 
Cry  of  the  Dumb"  in  vol.  h.  of  Our  Own 
Fireside,  page  398.  We  are  very  glad  the 
plan  is  so  extended  as  to  include  children 
generally.  It  is  a  most  attractive  book  of 
picture  teaching,  and  it  is  evidently  the  result 
of  the  experimental  knowledge  of  a  practical 
worker. 
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Charles  Lorraine ;  or,  Tbe  Tonng  Soldier.    By 

Mrs.  Shebwood. 
The  Story  of  Little  Henry  a/nd  his  Bearer  Boosy, 

By  Mrs.  Shebwood. 
Emmia  and  her  Nurse,     "By  Mrs.  Camebox. 

London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

It  is  simply  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
these  new  and  copyright  editions  of  old-esta- 
blished fayonrites.  The  pubhshers  state  that 
upwards  of  250,000  copies  of  the  copyright 
edition  of  "  Little  Henry "  have  been  sold, 
besides  large  numbers  of  pirated  and  imperfect 
copies.  Mrs.  Cameron's  tales  have  also  reached 
a  circulation  of  70,000  copies.  We  can  only 
say,  if  the  books  have  not  been  read  by  our 
young  friends,  they  ought  to  be.  The  new 
editions  are  well  illustrated. 

Christianity  among  the  New  Zealanders.    By 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Williams,  D.O.L., 
Bishop  of  Waiapu.    With  Six  Illustrations. 
London    Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
A  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of 
those  who  do  nothing  but  cavil — who  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  has  been  a  mistake  to 
think  of  civilizing  and  bringing  over  to  Chris- 
tianity a  race  of  savages,  doomed  by  the  Al- 
mighty (if  their  practice  interprets  the  Divine 
purpose)  to  be  shut  up  in  utter  ignorance.  The 
Bishop  of  Waiapu  puolishes  the  work  to  "  show 
that  those  who  embark^  in  missionary  labours 
in  New  Zealand  have  not  failed  in  that  which 
they  undertook,  and  are  ready  to  challenge  a 
fair  and  calm  investigation  into  the  history  of 
their  proceedings."    The  book  is  deeply  inte- 
resting from  beginning  to  end. 

Words  Old  and  New:  or.  Gems  from  the  Chris- 
tian Authorship  of  all  Ages.  Selected  by 
HoBATius  BoNAB,  D.D.  London :  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

.A  library  in  a  volume — extracts,  truly 
"gems,"  from  two  hundred  writers— and  the 
selection  made  by  Dr.  Bonar.  Space  forbids 
a  longer  notice ;  but  we  can  truly  say,  a  book 
containing  greater  treasures  has  rarely  been 
in  our  hands. 

The  Brayions  and  the  Davenants ;   a  Stoi*jr  of 
the  CivU  Wars.    By  the  Author  of  "  Chro- 
nicles   of    the    Schonberg-cotta    Family." 
London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
The  announcement  of  the  issue  of  this  book 
must  suffice  to  induce  all  our  readers   who 
possess  the  other  works  of  the  gifted  author, 
to  add  "Tlie  Draytons  and  the  Davenants" 
to  their  libraries.    Those  who  have  not  read 
her  former  tales,  should  order  this,  and  we 
think  they  will  soon  order  all. 


LvtOe  8usy*s  Little  Servante,  By  her  Aunt 
Susan.    London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

An  admirable  idea,  admirably  worked  out. 
Aunts  who  want  to  win  litUe  hearts  cannot  do 
better  than  give  this  book.  The  type  will 
tempt  children  to  try  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  illustrations-  are  exceedingly 
good. 

The  Ear  and  the  Eye;  or,  A  New  Way  to  Try. 
A  Picture  Primer  in  Rhyme.  London :  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons. 

Childt8A  rather  than  ohUdUke, 

Wards  to  SfpeU  and  Bead  as  WelL    London: 

T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  this  primer. 

Picture  Boohs  of  Natural  History  painted  in 
Oil  Colours.  Packets  A  and  B.  London: 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Picture  Books  beautifully  executed.  For 
New  Year's  gifts,  these  should  be  greatly  in 
request. 

Power  in  Weakness :    Memorials  of  the  Rev. 
William  Rhodes.    By  Chables  Stanpoed, 
Author  of  "  Central  Truths,"  Ac.    London: 
Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
A  gem  of  Christian  biography.     Ulustratee 

'*  How  gublime  a  thing  it*  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.** 

It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  "  memorialB  " 
more  deeply  interesting  or  instructive.  We 
counsel  our  readers  to  order  it  at  once. 
Bhetches  in  Town,  Country,  and  Home,  By  H.  D. 
London :  James  Nisbet  und  Co. 
Pious  in  tone,  and  likely  to  promote  the 
growth  of  home  affections. 

Tales  of  m/y  Stmday  Scholars.    By  Mrs.  Scott. 
Edinburgh  :   W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 
A  good  book  for  Sunday-school  prizes. 

Short   Lessons  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord. 
London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  "  Sunday 
Teachers'  Treasury."    Well  adapted  for  Bible 
classes,  in  the  school  or  in  the  home. 

The  Tribute  of  Science  to    Revealed   History. 

By  J.  W.  Habbis,    F.R.A.S.      London: 

W.  Macintosh. 

A  very  thoughtful  treatise.  The  dMdent 
s{>irit  in  which  the  writer  urges  his  conclusionfl 
will  give  them  additional  weight  with  candid 
minds. 
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WOMAN'S      P  AITHj 

OB, 

PBAISB   AND   BLAME. 


JIY   BIRS.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OF  "THE  WOMEK  OF  ENOLAND,"  ETC. 


CflAPTEE  n. 

IliONGF  the  many  delxiBions  of 
Peggy  Eushton's  mind,  it  was 
not  unusual  Tvith  her  to  believe 
that  she  saw,  £:om  the  vessels 
passing  in  the  distance,  some  signal  answer- 
ing to  her  own.  On  the  occasion  of  Mar- 
garet's visit,  however,  there  was  no  pleasing 
conviction  of  this  kind,  and  she  ceased  at 
length  ftom  her  fruitless  demonstrations 
with  a  sigh  so  heavy  that  it  seemed  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  a  desponding 
heart  Lowering  her  ensign,  and  coming 
down  from  her  elevated  position,  she  sunk 
back  again  mentally,  as  well  as  bodily,  into 
the  languor  of  her  lonely  and  squalid 
existence. 

On  turning  away  from  this  position  to 
enter  her  cottage,  Peggy  was  surprised,  and 
at  first  not  very  well  pleased,  to  find  a 
stranger  seated  upon  the  stone  beside  her 
door.  No  one  likes  to  be  detected  in  a  dis- 
appointment. We  may  tell  of  our  dis- 
appointments after  they  are  over,  although 
this  is  not  always  pleasant;  but  to  find  a 
liYing  witness  on  the  spot— one  who  can 
testify  to  the  failure  of  our  hopes — is  more 
than  it  can  be  expected  of  human  nature  to 
bear  with  complacently ;  and  Peggy  Bush- 
ton,  on  this  occasion,  took  little  pains  to 
conceal  her  annoyance. 

But  the  face  of  little  Margaret  was  of 
itself  eminently  calculated  for  turning  away 
wrath;  and  when  she  rose  from  her  low 
teat  with  a  respectful  salutation^  which  she 


was  always  ready  to  ofier  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  Peggy  accepted  the  rare  tribute, 
and  walked  into  her  cottage  with  something 
like  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

^*  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  let  me  rest 
myself,"  said  Margaret,  trying  her  best  at 
an  apology ;  but  she  was  suddenly  checked 
and  confounded  by  the  searching  eye  of  the 
woman,  who,  turning  upon  her,  said  hastily, 
"  I  don't  believe  you  there.  You  may  be 
tired,  for  it's  a  good  stretch  firom  the  town 
down  yonder.  But  I  know  what  you  came 
for;  you  came  to  see  a  crazy  old  woman 
that  people  talk  about  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  they'll  find  out 
some  time  that  Peggy  Bushton  hasn't  been 
so  crazy  as  they  thought.  Mind  my  words, 
child.  I  liked  the  looks  of  you  at  first;  but 
I  don't  like  your  words — ^they're  not  true.  / 
know  what  you  came  for.    Now  don't  I?'* 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, looking  a  little  ashamed.  ''But 
indeed  I  was  tired,  and  I  did  want  to  rest, 
or  I  would  not  have  said  so." 

**Well,  child,"  said  the  woman,  "you 
are  tired,  I  dare  say.  There's  a  deal  to  tire 
one,  day  and  night,  take  the  year  through." 
And  so  saying,  she  sunk  down  almost  groan- 
ing into  an  old  arm-chair,  beckoning  Mar- 
garet to  be  seated  by  the  window  of  the 
cottage  overlooking  the  sea.  "You  see," 
she  then  went  on,  almost  like  one  in  a 
dream,  "  he  may  come  any  minute.  I  must 
always  be  ready,  and  I  find  the  window 
convenient  for  looking  out.    I've  his  bed 
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ready,  too ;"  and  she  pointed  to  a  little  inner 
apartment,  in  winch  Margaret  could  juBt 
Bee,  through  a  partly  opened  door,  some 
curtains  of  white  dimity,  enclosing  a  bed- 
stead which  had  been  kept  ready — and,  alas! 
vacant — ^for  fifteen  years. 

"He  was  a  nice  little  fello\v,"  said  she, 
and  the  mother  dwelt  fondly  on  the  word 
"  little."  "  He  was  a  nice  little  fellow  when 
he-  went  away ;  but,  deary  me !  he'll  be  a 
full-grown  man  by  this  time ;  and  I  often 
thinlr  whether  that  bedstead  will  do  for 
him.  I  have  my  doubts — serious  doubts — 
as  to  the  length.  His  father  stood  full  six 
feet  in  his  stockings,  and  I'm  not  short,  you 
see.  But  maybe  there'll  be  time  after  ho 
lands.  There's  often  a  deal  to  do  about 
landing,  and  that.  But  you  see  one  wouldn't 
like  not  to  be  ready,  so  I  do  what  I  can." 

And  thus  the  poor  woman  rambled  on,  as 
fihe  had  lately  fallen  into  the  habit  of  doing, 
talking  to  herself,  or  rather  thinking  aloud, 
as  people  are  apt  to  do  who  live  alone, 
especially  those  people  whe  dwell  continually 
upon  one  idea,  and  always  follow  out  one 
train  of  thought.  So  little,  indeed,  after 
once  going  off  in  this  strain,  did  she  appear 
to  regard  the  presence  of  heir  visitor,  that 
Margaret  felt  no  inclination  to  offer  any  in- 
terruption by  remarks  of  her  own.  8he  had 
been  secretly  impelled  by  a  desire  to  see 
this  woman,  and,  if  possible,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  hex  in  her  true  character. 
She  had  nothing  to  ask,  or  to  tell,  herself. 
She  only  wanted  to  see  and  hear,  and  in 
fact  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  life  which 
seemed  so  strange,  so  full  of  interest  to  one 
who  was  just  beginning  earnestly  to  inquire 
about  the  ways  of  God  towards  the  children 
of  men.  All  that  Margaret  desired  in  the 
present  instance,  therefore,  was  to  keep  the 
poor  woman  talking  and  telling  about  her- 
self, and  about  those  impressions  which  held 
her  mind  in  a  state  of  fixed  and  unwavering 
belief,  notwithstanding  her  many  disappoint- 
ments. 

Was  this  the  kind  of  faith,  Margaret 
BQcretly  asked  and  wondered,  which  her 
father  had  so  often  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
her  f  If  so,  it  mwt  have  its  reward.  But, 
again,  that  faith,  she  rather  suspected,  had 


some  sure  foundation  to  rest  upon.  What 
foundation  had  this  poor  woman's  faith  ?  All 
probabiliiy,  nay,  even  all  evidence  was 
against  it.  But  so  was  the  evidence  in  tho 
case  of  removing  mountains,  she  thought,  for 
who  had  ever  seen  a  mountain  so  removed  ? 
Only  there  was  the  Saviour's  own  assoranco 
here.  Had  this  poor  woman  ever  had  any 
direct  assurance  ?  Margaret  wondered. 

Under  the  teaching  of  her  father,  in  -^dioso 
infallibiliiy  Margaret  devoutly  believed,  she 
had  learned  much  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  her  experience ;  and  that  which  she  had 
learned  fix)m  him  she  was  always  ready  to 
communicate,  to  others,  perhaps  with  a  little 
more  confidence  than  appeared  quite  becom- 
ing in  a  child.  She  was  only  confident, 
however,  thus  far — that  in  coming  from  her 
father,  die  felt  sure  it  must  be  not  only  wise 
and  good,  but  perfectly  incontrovertible. 
Hence  the  child  appeared  at  times,  and 
especially  to  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand her,  a  little  pertinacious  and  argu- 
mentative, if  not  even  worse ;  though  all  the 
while,  in  regard  to  her  own  opinions,  or 
rather  opinions  emanating  from  herself,  she 
was  modest  in  the  extreme — ^modest  as  all 
earnestly  inquiring  people  are,  and  at  this 
period  of  her  life  Margaret  was  simply  an 
inquirer. 

She  was  indeed  an  inquirer  on  this  coca- 
sion,  and  a  deeply  interested  one,  into  tho 
grounds  of  that  faith  by  which  the  solitary 
woman  had  been  so  long  supported.  But 
on  further  examination  of  the  subject, 
Margaret  was  a  little  disappointed.  That 
earnest  and  untiring  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  which  she  had  felt  disposed  to 
regard  with  reverence,  did  not  appear,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  to  be  exactly  what  she  had 
imagined  it  to  be ;  and  her  moral  sense  was 
perhaps  a  little  shocked  to  find  in  it  some- 
thing more  like  a  blind  and  obstinate  as- 
surance that  a  certain  event  would,  and  mu»t 
come  to  pass,  because  it  had  been  so  earnestly 
desired,  and  importunately  prayed  for. 

Peggy  Eushton  was  not  a  stranger  to 
prayer,  nor  to  certain  religious  influences 
and  observances,  though  to  what  extent  her 
heart  and  life  had  been  brought  under  such 
influences,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
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determine.     There  was  certainly  but  little 
endenoe  in  her  accustomed  mode  of  speech 
of  that  spirit  which  is  easily  entreated,  and 
whidi  vaunteth  not  itself.      In  the  great 
occupation  and  purpose  of  h^'life,  she  was 
nther  resolute  and  confident  that  she  should 
be  rewarded,  and  ought  to  be  rewarded,  for 
kr  long  watching  and  belief;  and  she  spoke 
on  the  present  occasion  with  so  much  of  this 
in  her  tone  and  manner,  that  Margaret  ven- 
tured at  length  to  say,  <'  Papa  used  to  tell 
me  we  were  not  always  to  expect  that  we 
should  hare  aU  that  we  prayed  for.     I  re- 
member I  once  prayed  for  what  was  impos- 
sible, and  he  told  me  that  was  wrong." 

"And  who  was  your  papa^  as  you  call 
him?"  asked  Peggy  rather  sharply. 

"  He  was  a  clergyman,  the  curate  of  Clif- 
tonbary ;  and  oh,  such  a  good  man ! "  replied 
the  child. 

^*  Well,"  obsetred  the  woman  rather  con- 
temptuously, ''  that  may  be  all  true  enough, 
and  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  a  good 
man;  but  his  sayings  are  no  rule  to  me,  for 
all  that." 

"Not  his  own  sayings,  perhaps,"  replied 
Margaret ;  <<  but  he  knew  the  Bible  so  well ; 
and  all  that  he  taught  came  directly  out  of 
that  Book." 

"And  I've  my  Bible,  too,"  said  Peggy, 
pointing  to  tho  well-worn  volume  on  a  shdf 
beside  her  fireplace.  ''I  could  tell  you 
diapter  and  verse  as  well  as  most  o'  thorn 
clergy."  It  Was  scarcely  necessary  to  tell 
her  of  her  one-sided  way  of  reading  her 
Bible— how  she  selected  and  appropriated 
those  passages  which  confirmed  her  one 
established  conviction,  and  how  she  neglected 
much,  if  not  all,  that  would  have  corrected 
her  blind  belief  that  she  had  a  right  to  be 
rewarded. 

Margaret,  always  strong  in  what  her  father 
had  taught  her,  took  courage,  and  went  on  : 
"Papa  used  to  say  that  when  we  prayed  for 
a  thing,  and  it  did  not  come  as  we  wished, 
we  were  not  to  think  Qt)d  did  not  accept  our 
prayers — ^that  He  hears  our  words,  and  sees 
our  thoughts,  and  knows  all  our  situation, 
and  what  will  harm  us,  and  what  will  do  us 
good;  and  sometimes  does  not  give  us  what 
V©  pray  for  because  it  would  hurt  us  in 


some  way ;  but  gives  us  perhaps  something 
else  very  different — something  that  we  don't 
wish  for  at  all,  but  which  is  far  better  for 
us  really.  Ho  used  to  say  that  a  father 
likes  to  be  told  and  asked  about  things  by 
his  children ;  and  that  if  I  told  him  I  was 
thirsty,  and  asked  very  earnestly  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  he  should  most  likely  give  me  a 
glass  of  water  as  much  better  for  me ;  but 
he  should  give  it  to  me  because  I  asked  him 
all  the  same.  And  so  does  our  heavenly 
Father  give  us  His  good  gifls,  though  they 
are  often  very  different  from  what  we  should 
like  to  have." 

«*  Was  it  your  father,"  asked  Peggy,  "that 
you  said  was  a  clergyman  P" 

''Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  a  little  surprised, 
and  the  more  so  that  she  observed  a  very 
peculiar  expression  on  the  woman's  face. 

**  Humph  I "  said  Peggy ;  "  I  should  have 
thought  it  had  been  yourself." 

I^eggy  Hushton  never  liked  to  be  dictated 
to ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  was  not  the  only  symptom 
she  betrayed  of  considerable  impatience  while 
Margaret  was  delivering  her  little  sermon — 
a  kind  of  discourse  which  Peggy  regarded 
as  at  once  beneath  the  range  of  her  capacity, 
and  remote  firom  the  sphere  of  her  experience. 
Like  most  enthusiasts,  she  looked  upon  her 
own  individual  case  as  peculiar,  and  not  to 
be  reached  by  any  of  the  common  and  familiar 
modes  of  reasoning — especially  not  to  be 
reached  by  the  reasoning  and  dictation  of  a 
child ;  and  thus  the  impression  produced  was 
far  from  being  such  as  the  little  preacher  had 
intended.  Peggy  was  highly  offended ;  for 
was  she  not  a  woman  set  apart,  with  a  dif- 
ferent lot  from  other  women,  and  altogether 
removed  from  them  in  the  dealings  of  a  mys* 
terious  Providence  towards  herself?  Why, 
then,  was  she  to  be  talked  to  by  any  one — 
more  than  all  by  a  child — as  if  she  did  not 
know  her  portion  as  it  was  dealt  out  to  her, 
and  her  own  part  in  it  ?  Peggy  was  highly 
offended. 

Margaret  felt  this,  and  was  beginning  to 
offer  some  apology  for  having  spoken  on 
serious  subjects  at  such  length  to  one  so 
many  years  older  than  herself,  when  sud- 
denly her  ear  was  caught  by  a  distant  sotmd, 
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to  wliich  she  listened  with  startled  attention. 
It  was  almost  instantly  repeated,  and  when 
Margaret  rushed  out  from  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  there  came  up  more  distinctly  from 
below  shout  after  shout,  like  some  one  call- 
ing to  another  who  might  be  in  imminent 
danger. 

'  Both  the  woman  and  her  visitor  ran  to 
the  high  mound  from  whence  Peggy  was 
accustomed  to  stretch  her  watchful  gaze 
across  the  expanse  of  ocean.  Close  to  the 
edge  of  this  mound  they  could  see,  by 
looking  down,  the  entire  sweep  of  the  shore 
as  it  bounded  one  of  those  many  little  bays 
which  varied  the  line  of  coast,  with  high 
promontories  and  rocky  points  between  them. 
Here  the  shouts  rose  louder,  and  now  they 
could  distinctly  see  the  figure  of  a  little  boy 
winding  leisurely  along,  dose  to  the  edge  of 
the  surf  where  the  rising  tide  was  creeping 
up  amongst  some  projecting  rocks  which 
the  boy  had  already  reached.  But  the 
sounds  which  rose  so  distinctly  up  through 
the  clear  still  air,  were  unheard  by  the  boy, 
because  of  the  rush  of  the  waves,  and  the 
hiss  of  the  foam  as  it  ran  up  around  his 
feet. 

It  was  little  Archy,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  who  had  wandered  on  in 
search  of  camelians,  or  other  curious  stones 
or  shells;  and  who,  bending  his  head 
thoughtfully  to  discover  what  the  tide  had 
left,  took  no  notico  of  another  tide  now 
sweeping  rapidly  on,  and  threatening  to 
lock  him  into  the  farther  bay,  which  he  was 
about  to  enter  by  climbing  over  the  heap  of 
rocks  which  stretched  far  out  into  the  sea, 
but  which,  at  their  farthest  point,  were  now 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  midst  of  gather- 
ing flood  and  foam. 

George  Dunlop,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
could  just  be  seen  from  the  high  cliff,  but 
he  was  almost  too  distant  to  hear  the  shouts; 
yet  even  ho  seemed  to  have  some  appre- 
hension of  danger,  for  he  was  hastening 
along  a  path  which  led  round  by  the  top  of 
the  clifiP,  but  which,  ow;ing  to  tho  intervening 
of  a  deep  valley,  was  a  much  more  lengthy 
way  of  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  bay 
than  he  had  probably  apprehended.  It 
was  from  Harry's  voice  that  the  shouts  of 


warning  came.  He  was  on  the  beach, 
and  could  distinctly  see  the  perilous  situation 
of  his  litde  brother.  He  was  hurrying  at 
his  utmost  speed,  but  the  sands  were  soft 
and  heavy,  and  he  was  too  far  distant  to 
have  any  chance  of  reaching  the  rocky 
barrier  which  Archy  had  already  began  to 
climb,  before  his  figure  must  disappear  on 
the  other  side,  and  what  might  be  there— 
what  depth  of  water,  or  what  height  of 
diff— it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know. 

Peggy  Rushton,  however,  knew :  she  knew 
the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  steep  and  hollow 
curve  of  the  cliff  within  the  farther  bay,  and 
how  difficult — almost  impossible — the  rocks 
were  to  climb  on  that  side.  For  a  moment 
she  forgot  her  own  troubles  in  the  fearful  ap- 
prehensions which  that  spectacle  awakened. 
Whatever  hope  Margaret  might  have  enter- 
tained before  died  out  of  her  when  she  looked 
into  the  woman's  face — ^that  face  so  worn 
with  the  long  dull  agony  of  disappointment, 
yet  so  capable  still  of  the  sharper  agony  of 
terror  for  the  life  of  a  child  that  was  not 
her  own — the  precious  life  of  the  son  of  some 
mother  who  had  never  watched  and  waited 
as  she  had  done. 

**  If  it  was  not  for  my  old  limbs,"  said  the 
woman,  "I  would  run  and  fetch  James 
Halliday.  If  any  man  could  help,  it  would 
be  James." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  Margaret  eagerly. 

The  woman  turned,  and  regarded  her  for 
awhile  with  a  scrutinizing  gaze.  <<  You're 
a  strong  bairn,"  she  said,  as  if  talking  to 
herself;  "maybe  you're  better  at  running 
than  you  are  at  preaching." 

"I  can  run  very  fast,"  said  Margaret, 
anxious  not  to  lose  a  moment. 

<*Then  off  with  you,"  said  the  woman, 
"over  that  turnip  field,  and  down  in  the 
hollow  there  you'll  see  two  cottages  standing. 
The  last  is  James  Halliday's,  and  if  he's  at 
home — which  is  more  than  can  be  looked  for 
at  this  time  of  day — ^but  if  he  is  at  home, 
tell  him  all  about  it.  Don't  stop  for  fine 
words.  He's  a  plain  man  is  James,  but  a 
rough  'un ;  just  tell  him  to  take  the  strongest 
rope  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  But  he'll 
know  what  to  do,  sure  enough." 

"And  if  he  is  not  at  home?"  asked  tho 
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child,  with  suspended  breath ;  for  she  was 
alreadj  on  tiptoe  to  be  gone. 

"  Why,  then  the  Lord  help  that  Uttte  lad  I " 
Mid  Peggy,  "for  there's  nobody  else." 

"Not  in  the  other  cottage?" 

"No ;  she's  only  a  poor  old  body  like  me, 
tliAt  lires  there." 

Before  Peggy  had  attered  these  last  words, 
Margaret  was  gone. 

"  Shot  like  a  dart,"  said  the  woman,  watch- 
ing from  her  post  of  observation.  ^  ^  I  doubt 
she  goes  too  fast  at  first.  She'll  never  hold 
that  pace,  only  its  downhill  soon.  She  ioet 
ran,  does  the  little  lass.  Oh !  but  yon  gate's 
&8tened.  Whew!  she's  over  it,  and  away 
like  a  wild  mountain  lamb.  She  doe%  run 
like  a  good  'un.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  there's  more  in  that  bairn  than  I  gave 
her  credit  for  when  she  sat  preaching  there 
—preaching  to  me  like  an  old  parson,  alto- 
gether put  of  her  place.  But  she's  found  it 
now.  Yes;  let  the  young  folks  run,  and 
the  old  ones  tell  'em  where  to  go;  that's 
the  way  it  should  be.  I  wonder  where  she's 
got  to  now  ?  Why,  yonder,  I  declare !  No ; 
it  can't  be — ^yes,  it  is — why,  bless  the  child ! 
If  her  heart  was  as  true  as  her  step  is  swift 
and  sure  she  would  make  a  brave  woman 
yot,  though  she  does  preach  to  people  that 
are  older  and  wiser  than  herself." 

By  the  time  Peggy  had  finished  her  soli- 
loquy, Margaret  had  disappeared  beyond  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  was  rapidly  pursuing 
her  way  down  into  the  valley  towards  the 
cottage  of  James  Halliday,  a  well-known 
character  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  was 
held  in  high  repute  for  daring  exploits  both 
by  sea  and  land.  The  idea  of  finding  a  man 
of  hiBoocopations  in  his  quiet  home  in  the 
middle  of  a  bright  summer's  day,  was  almost 
beyond  the  range  of  hope.  But  youth — such 
yoath  as  Margaret's — ^makes  little  account  of 
probability,  and  she  flew  onward,  the  more 
rapidly  that  her  course  now  lay  directly 
downwards  into  a  little  valley  or  dell  open- 
ing out  into  the  bay,  towards  which,  when 
Archy  was  last  seen,  his  steps  were  tending. 
It  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  him  that 
the  real  nature  of  his  situation  had  never 

struck  the  boy  up  to  the  time  when  he  turned 

the  point  which  formed  tho  outer  cxtromity 


of  this  bay.  What  he  thought  or  felt  then, 
no  one  oould  conjecture,  for  he  was,  during 
a  part  of  his  progress,  hidden  from  the  view 
of  his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge  or 
promontory.  To  those  who  had  time  to 
think,  it  seemed  that  he  must  then  havo 
opened  his  eyes  on  a  frightful  spectacle: 
for  already  the  tide  was  swelling  up  within 
the  bay  far  along  the  beach,  and  climbing, 
as  it  seemed,  the  rocky  barrier,  for  there  the 
waves  dashed  highest,  as  if  vexed  with  the 
interruption  which  they  were  determined  to 
overcome.  Instead  of  turning  back,  how- 
ever, as  he  might  at  that  instant  have  done 
with  safety,  the  boy  clambered  on  amongst 
the  crags,  now  seen  for  a  moment,  and  then 
lost  behind  some  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
apparently  unconscious  whether  the  tide  was 
advancing  or  going  back. 

On  reaching  the  cottage  of  James  Halliday, 
Margaret  learned,  to  her  great  joy,  that  the 
fisherman  was  not  far  from  the  spot,  was 
not  gone  out  on  one  of  his  frequent  voyages, 
but  was  quietly  mending  his  nets  beside 
some  boats  on  the  shore.  He  was  conse- 
quently soon  foimd,  and  his  services  engaged 
on  behalf  of  the  helpless  boy!  But  while 
everybody  put  faith  in  James  Halliday  as 
the  one  efficient  resource  in  any  crisis  of 
imminent  danger,  he  himself  appeared  on 
the  present  occasion  to  be  labouring  imder 
serious  apprehension  as  to  whether  he  could 
save  the  boy  or  not 

"A  liitU  boy,  you  say?"  he  asked  in- 
quiringly of  Margaret. 

''  Quite  a  little  boy,"  she  replied,  thinking 
tKat  the  very  pitifulness  of  the  case  would 
strengthen  her  appeal — ^'such  a  niu  little 
fellow,  so  kind  and  good,  and  we  love  him 
so  much." 

'<  That's  not  it,"  said  the  fisherman,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience.  '  *  No  matter  whether 
he's  nice  or  not.  If  he  was  a  prince,  the 
son  of  Queen  Yictoria  herself,  that  would 
not  save  him  if  he  had  not  strength  enough 
to  hold  by  this  rope,  and  was  not  man 
enough  to  grasp  it  like  a  man :  I  tell  you 
there's  no  power  on  earth  could  save  him  in 
that  case.  It  is  not  m^,  you  see  my  little 
girl,  it's  him  that  has  to  be  looked  to  for 
holding  on." 
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"I  understand,"  said  Margaret:  "though 
he  is  short,  he  is  a  sturdy  fellow.  They  are 
a  family  well  brought  up,  and  very  brave." 

"  Well  brought  up ! "  said  the  fisherman, 
with  the  same  tone  of  contempt  he  had  used 
before,  and  which  seemed  to  be  familiar  to 
him.  "Well  brought  up!"  he  repeated. 
"  I  suppose  that  means  well  fed,  and  dressed 
in  fine  clothes.  I  tell  you  that's  not  worth 
so  much  as  the  breath  that  blows  away  a  bit 
of  thistle-down,  when  the  wind  roars  and 
the  sea  rages.  But  come  you  on,  and  follow 
me,  my  little  lass.  I  like  the  looks  o'  ye, 
though  you  do  talk  nonsense,  like  the  rest 
o'  fine  folk,  about  bringing  up." 

"  I  don't  mean,"  said  Margaret,  following 
very  meekly  in  the  steps  of  the  great  powerful 
man,  and  not  able  to  keep  up  with  him  ex- 
cept by  now  and  then  making  a  little  run, — 
"I  don't  mean  that  they  are  brought  up 
delicately,  but  bravely — sensibly,  as  boys 
that  are  to  be  useful  men  should  be  brought 
up." 

"  Well,  that  is  something,"  said  the  fisher- 
man, who  seemed  to  Margaret  to  be  goiug 
far  too  leisurely  to  work,  as  if  his  object 
might  be  to  catch  a  herring,  not  to  save  a 
human  life.  "That  is  something,"  he  re- 
peated. "Folks  like  you  don't  often  talk 
about  being  brave.  I  fancy  they  leave  that 
for  the  most  part  to  us  poor  fishermen,  and 
to  all  that  live  by  hard  service  both  on  sea 
and  land.  But,  mercy  on  us,  child!  what 
ore  we  doing  ?  Tender  he  is — the  poor  little 
dot  of  a  fellow,  and  all  yon  big  sea  running 
up  like  fury!  I  must  be  off,  or  he'll  be 
swept  away  before  any  rope  can  reach  him. 
He  can  never  stand  that  for  long." 

So  saying,  the  fisherman  ran  off  at  full 
speed,  leaving  Margaret  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Happily  for  her,  she  never  once 
thought  about  herself,  or  she  might  have 
been  terror-stricken  by  the  nature  of  her 
situation  altogether,  for  she  was  entirely 
alone  in  a  strange,  wild,  solitary  place, 
without  any  protector  or  friend  to  take  her 
by  the  hand,  or  to  say  to  her  a  soothing 
word  under  the  agony  of  apprehension  which 
she  was  enduring.  For  before  her,  full  in 
view,  as  the  fisherman  had  said,  was  the 
little  "  dot  of  a  fellow,"  clinging  to  the  rocks 


on  the  opposite  side  to  that  where  his  brother 
had  seen  him  on  the  ridge  or  promontory; 
and  now,  in  all  probability,  he  was  for  the  first 
time  aware  of  his  danger — ^he  must  indeed 
be  aware  of  it,  for  the  water  was  deep  on 
this  side,  and  the  waves  lashed  fiercely  up 
among  the  scattered  fragments  of  earth  and 
stone  which  had  fallen  from  the  huge  difis 
above. 

Margaret  knew  now  that  the  little  boy 
did  see  his  danger  to  some  extent.  She 
watched  him  intently,  and  saw  that  he  looked 
around  as  if  taking  in  the  full  horror  of  hia 
situation  at  one  glance ;  and  then  she  saw 
him  throw  up  his  arms  in  an  attitude  of 
terror — ^perhaps,  as  she  thought,  uttering 
some  wild  cry  which  the  sea-birds  alone 
could  hear. 

It  was  impossible  for  Margaret  not  to  cry 
too,  but  her  words  were  those  of  encourage* 
ment,  if  they  oould  but  have  reached  him. 
Yes,  Margaret  saw  and  knew  that  he  was 
suffering  agonies  of  terror  and  distress ;  and 
she  now  ran  on  to  the  place  whence  the 
fisherman  had  disappeared,  in  order  that 
she  might  wave  her  handkerchief,  or  in 
some  way  attract  his  attention,  and  so  make 
him  aware  that  help  was  at  hand;  or,  if 
indeed  he  was  beyond  all  human  help,  that 
he  might  know  and  feel  that  he  was  not  left 
there  to  die  alone,  without  any  effort  being 
made  to  save  him. 

"  Archy !  dear  little  Archy  I "  cried  Mar- 
garet, until  the  tears  choked  her  utterance; 
and  then  she  prayed  fervently^  to  her 
heavenly  Father,  and  his,  that  He  would 
stretch  out  His  arm  of  power,  and  help  and 
save  the  boy.  She  had  scarcely  sought  tUfl 
relief  before  she  discovered  by  the  look  and 
attitude  of  the  poor  child  that  he  also  was 
praying,  for  his  clasped  hands  were  raised, 
and  his  knees  bent  upon  the  rock,  and  so  he 
remained  for  what  seemed  to  Margaret  a 
long  time;  for  the  water  was  still  rising, 
and  she  could  not  see  the  fisherman  at  all, 
and  for  Archy  to  climb  the  rocks  above  him 
was  impossible. 

Well,  indeed,  was  it  for  both  children,  in 
that  moment  of  agony,  that  they  had  been 
early  taught  to  pray;  that  an  appeal  to  their 
Father  in  Heaven  was  no  new  language  to 
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thoir  lips ;  and  especially  that  they,  young 
as  they  Tcere,  ooiild  pray  believing  that  they 
should  be  heard  for  the  sake  of  that  Saviour 
in  whom  they  had  early  learned  to  trust. 
Little  Archy  was  perhaps  naturally  less 
brave  than  his  brothers;  but  they  all  re- 
garded him  as  having  more  faith ;  perhaps 
he  was  more  reliant  in  his  own  disposition ; 
but  especially  they  regarded  him  as  loving 
more  devoutly  Him  to  whom  he  was  now 
crjing  from  his  rocky  prison,  while  half- 
encircled  by  the  raging  waves. 

But  hark !  There  is  a  sound.  A  manly 
voice  breaks  through  the  roar  of  the  surging 
billows.  Margaret  sees  that  the  boy  has 
heard,  and  is  looking  up  towards  the  cliff. 
By  a  circuitous  way  tiie  fisherman  has 
gained  a  standing  place  above,  and  yet  not 
very  distcmt  from  the  spot  where  little 
Archy  remains,  having  discovered,  to  his 
horror,  that  to  proceed  is  impossible. 

Margaret  heard  the  shouting,  and  she 

saw  at  length  that  Archy  had  discovered 

from  whence  it  came — ^that  he  had  seen  the 

man,  and    was   beginning  to    imderstand 

something  by  his  gesticulations.     But  how 

could  a  rope  thrown  to  that  little  dot  of  a 

feDow  ever  help  him  out  of  the  mouth  of 

that  raging  gulf?    It  was  worth  trying, 

however,   and  it  was  evident  that  James 

Halliday  thought  so,  for  he  kept  repeatedly 

throwing  the  rope,  to  the  end  of  which  he 

had  made  a  noose,  until  at  last  it  caught 

upon  a  point  of  rock  immediately  beside  the 

boy,  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize 

and  grasp  it  firmly.     Having  done  so,  he 

looked  up  again  at  the  man,  who  showed  by 

gestures  what  he  was  to  do.    He  was  to 

filip  the  noose  over  his  head,  and  let  it  re- 

main  securely  drawn  roimd  his  waist.   Then 

he  was  to  begin  his  perilous  ascent  along  a 

line  of  rocks  which  the  fisherman  pointed 

out.    Impossible!  it  looked  to  Margaret; 

and  once  having  seen  the  boy  slip,  and  fall 

back  a  ahort  way,  she  covered  her  eyes  with 

her  hands,  and  absolutely  dared  not  look 

again—not,  indeed,  tmtil  she  heard  what 

sounded   like    another   voice.      Then    she 

looked  up  and  beheld  two  figures  on  the 

cliff.    It  was  Harry  Dunlop,  who  by  some 

ineans,  having  clambered  up  from  the  shore 


on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  of  rock?,  had 
joined  the  fisherman,  and  was  helping  him 
to  steady  and  ease  the  rope,  and  all  the 
while  shouting  words  of  encouragement, 
which  his  brother  was  now  just  able  to 
hear. 

Margaret  never  knew  exactly  how  the  boy 
was  saved.  It  seemed  to  her  then,  and  in- 
deed ever  afterwards,  like  a  miracle ;  but  so 
it  was,  that  Harry,  at  length  losing  patience, 
descended  a  short  distance  by  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  caught  his  little  brother  in  his 
arms  just  as  his  last  effort  was  failing.  The 
boy  had  struggled  hard  for  life,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  rope  had  been  able  to  clamber 
over  many  difficult  points  of  rugged  ascent 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly 
impracticable  to  him ;  but  by  the  time  his 
brother  appeared  on  the  scene,  his  strength 
was  rapidly  expiring,  and  had  he  not  been 
caught  in  those  affectionate  arms,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  would  have  fallen  back 
into  the  now  foaming  gulf,  from  which  no 
human  power  could  have  saved  him. 

There  was  still  both  danger  and  difficulty 
to  be  encountered.  With  his  almost  insen- 
sible burden,  Harry  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  his  own  footing,  though  the  steepest 
portion  of  the  cliff  was  passed,  and  he  had  the 
steady  hand  and  encouraging  directions  of 
the  fisherman  to  help  him.  His  own  active 
and  adventurous  habits  were  here  of  great 
service  to  him,  as,  indeed,  had  been  the  case 
with  little  Archy ;  for  had  his  bringing-up 
been  as  tender  as  his  general  appearance 
might  have  led  a  stranger  to  suppose,  he 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  resolution  to 
make  the  first  attempt  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  by  seizing  the  rope  and  adjusting  it 
to  his  person.  It  was  now  absolute  physical 
exhaustion  under  which  he  sank ;  and  when 
at  last  the  summit  of  the  diff  was  gained, 
Harry  placed  his  burden  gently  on  the 
groimd,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the  last 
spark  of  life  was  not  actually  gone. 

Margaret  had  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
was  there  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  ready  to 
receive  little  Archy  into  her  kind  caressing 
arms ;  for  although  one  year  younger  than 
her  charge,  she  eagerly  undertook  the  office 
of  nurse  and  comforter,  inspired  only  by 
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that  womanly  iiiBtinct  which  many  a  little 
gijrl,  even  younger  than  Mai^aret,  has  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  matronly  kindness, 
while  herself  but  a  child. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mar- 
garet had  found  herself  of  use  this  day,  and 
that  oonTiction  came  upon  her  like  the  dawn 
of  a  new  existence.  She  did  not  see  her- 
self differently,  because,  as  already  said,  she 
was  not  thinking  of  herself;  but  above  and 
around  her  all  things  expanded  and  grew, 
and  ways  seemed  to  open  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  a  certain  power  of  action  rushed 
through  her  whole  frame,  making  life— even 
that  troubled  life  of  the  last  few  hours — a 
kind  of  ecstacy,  it  was  so  full  of  purpose, 
energy,  and  hope,  and  now  so  rich  in  ful- 
filment. 

Yes,  there  was  something  very  much  like 
happiness  beaming  from  Margaret's  earnest 
face,  along  with  this  consciousness  of  having 
been  of  use,  which  she  could  enjoy  to  its 
fuU  extent  without  attributing  the  least 
merit  to  herself;  for  what  had  she  done? 
And  now  she  was  indeed  happy,  for  the 
colour  was  beginning  to  come  back  into 
Archy's  pale  cheeks ;  while,  seated  on  the 
ground,  she  held  him  closely  in  her  arms, 
with  his  head  resting  on  her  shoulder, 
chafing  his  purple  hands,  and  trying  to  warm 
his  cold  feet,  Harry  at  the  same  time  bending 
over  him  with  intense  anxiety.  His  large 
blue  eyes  at  length  opened,  he  gave  one  look 
of  grateful  recognition,  and  for  a  moment 
smiled  upon  them  with  his  accustomed  ex- 
pression of  guileless  and  cordial  affection. 

The  little  woman  held  him  in  her  arms 
with  caressing  tenderness.  The  motherly 
ways  of  the  young  girl  often  made  Harry 
smile  afterwards  when  he  recalled  the 
scene.  Yet  somehow  he  liked  to  bring  the 
picture  up  again  before  his  mind.  He  liked 
to  see  Margaret  in  that  attitude  of  anxious 
and  loving  care.  She  had  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister  of  her  own.  She  had 
scarcely  known  what  it  was  to  be  herself 
the  object  of  a  mother's  tenderness.  Yet 
here  was  nature  working  in  her  heart,  and 
actually  directing  her  what  to  do  in  one  of 
the  most  trying  emergencies  of  human  ex- 
perience. 


We  are  often  called  upon  to  admire  the 
provisions  made  by  an  all-wise  Creator  in 
completing  and  sustaining  the  works  of  His 
own  hand ;  and  a  glorious  call  for  rejoicing 
thankfulness  it  is  when  science  brings  to 
light  some  new  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  of  God,  as  shown  in  the 
natural  structure  of  our  world.    But  there 
is  another  world  within  the  human  heart — a 
world  in  which  provision  has  been  made  for 
all  our  social,  relative,  and  individual  wants, 
which  does  not  the  less  excite  our  wonder 
and  gratitude.    It  is  a  great  thing  that  the 
reindeer  is  supplied  through  the  icy  soh- 
tudes  of  his  long  winter  with  the  moss  which 
sustains  his  life ;  that  the  swift  and  graceful 
wing  of  the  swallow  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  its  autumnal  flight  over  sea  and  land 
in  search  of  some,  simnier  shore  where  the 
storms  of  our  climate  are  unknown.    But  I 
think  it  is  a  greater  thing,  because  it  is  a 
provision  more  exquisitely  adapted  to  our 
necessities,  that  a  gentle  brooding  love  like 
that  of  a  mother  should  be  found  in  every 
woman's  breast,  whether    young  or   old, 
whether  solitary  or  planted  in  families ;  and 
that  this  bountiful  provision  needs  only  the 
cry  of  pain,  the  look  of  agony,  the  spectacle 
of  suffering,  to  call  it  into  active  usefulness. 
We  speak  often  of  this  love  with  tender 
and  admiring  reverence,  where,  implanted 
by  nature,  it  is  manifested  by  a  parent  to- 
wards her  own  offspring.    But  have  we  not 
all  seen  it  yet  even  more  wonderfully  dis- 
played where  there  has  been  no  natural 
claim  to  call  it  forth — where  it  has  arisen  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  and  grown  into  active 
life  during  the  exigency  of  some  calamitous 
moment,  answering  promptly  and  willingly 
where  there  was  no  other  requirement  than 
that  of  urgent  need,  and  still  more  wonder- 
fully persisting  in  its  kindly  offices  where 
there  was  no  earthly  reward  ? 

We  grow  accustomed  to  the  natural  exer- 
cise of  motherly  affection,  because  the  little 
birds  feel  this  when  they  spread  their  wings 
over  their  imfledged  young — the  sheep  when 
it  answers  to  the  bleating  of  its  own  lamb 
among  a  thousand — ^the  lioness  when  she 
defonds  the  cave  in  whidi  her  nurslings  are 
asleep.     But  when  a  woman  who  is  no 
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mothor  berself  takes  the  poor  orphan  to  her 
lieart  and  home,  when  die  devotes  herself 
by  day  and  by  night  to  another  woman's 
dild,  when  she'  giyes  herself  liberally  and 
eontiniially  to  the  self-denying  services  re- 
quired in  nursing  and  training,  cherishing 
and  comforting  tiliose  who  were  bom  with 
no  natural  dependence  upon  her,  then,  I 
think,  we  recognise  more  immediately  the 
working  of  Qod's  own  hand  in  this  provi- 
sion, the  history  of  which,  if  it  could  be 
written,  would  be  a  history  of  the  noblest 
Bnd  truest  heroism  that  language  has  ever 
recorded,  embracing  much  that  lies  closest 
to  human  feeling,  and  deepest  in  our  ex- 
pmence  both  of  happiness  and  misery. 

And  yet  such  instances  of  the  wise  and 
merdful  care  of  our  heavenly  Father  in  His 
provision  for  our  necessities  are  continually 
presenting  themselves  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  observation.  Thus,  when  I  speak 
of  a  little  girl  on  a  sudden  emergency 
doing  just  what  was  kindest,  and  best, 
and  most  motherly  to  do,  without  instruc- 
tion, and  without  premeditation,  I  speak 
only  of  the  acting  out  of  a  natural  impulse 
—the  eserdse  of  a  natural  gift  which  all 
women,  except  in  very  rare  and  revolting 
instances,  have  received  as  an  unalienable 
and  most  blessed  heritage — a  talent  which  is 
capable,  perhaps  beyond  all  others,  of  being 
rendered  back  with  interest  to  the  Divine 
Master  when  He  shall  call  £rom  each  one  of 
us  for  an  account  of  what  has  been  lent  us 
to  use  in  His  service. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  age,  or 
under  what  unlikely  circumstances,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  gift  may  not  be  found.  In  the 
nursery,  the  schoolroom,  or  the  hospital  we 
expect  to  find  it.  But  we  also  see  it  touch- 
ingly  displayed  in  our  streets  and  lanes, 
where  the  little  motherly  girl,  scarcely  fit 
to  be  more  than  a  nursling  herself,  takes 
willing  charge  of  a  lusty  infant  too  heavy 
for  her  strength ;  where  she  sits  among  a 
group  of  tiny  creatures  oonmiitted  to  her 
care,  and  mikes  garlands  for  them  beside 
the  meadow  path,  or  snatches  them  away 
with  resolute  arms  at  the  sound  of  coming 
danger.  More  beautiful  still  it  is  to  see  her 
motherly  attempts  to  soothe  the  fretfulness  of 


the  little  one  when  she  herself  might  reason* 
ably  be  fretting :  how  she  will  kiss  the  small 
pricked  finger,  and  bind  it  up,  when  her 
own  is  torn  with  briars ;  and  how  she  will 
pet,  and  rock,  and  sing  to,  and  crow  over 
some  baby  tyrant,  when  sorely  in  need  of 
a  little  tenderness  herself. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  actuated  by  this 
natural  impulse,  that  Margaret  undertook  in 
a  moment,  and  without  being  conscious  of 
what  she  was  doing,  her  first  duty  in  the  way 
of  motherly  c€Lre-taking.  She  had  nursed 
many  a  pet  in  her  short  life — many  a  dumb 
creature,  four-footed  or  winged:  nothing 
came  amiss  to  her  that  was  young  and  help- 
less, tender  or  suffering.  But  now  she  had  a 
human  sufferer,  and  a  very  precious  one — a 
case  of  life  and  death  upon  her  hands ;  and 
absorbing  as  the  office  she  had  imdertaken 
might  well  have  been  to  anyone,  it  was 
intensely  so  to  her.  Only  a  girl  whose 
nature  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  kind 
of  interest  here  described  could  have  done 
exactly  as  Margaret  did  under  so  sudden 
and  x^ressing  an  emergency — ^feeling,  as  it 
were,  with  her  soft  warm  hand  for  what 
life  might  yet  be  left  in  the  shivering  boy, 
clasping  his  wrists  and  ancles,  pressing 
him  again  and  again  dose  to  her  own  warm 
heart,  and  then  looking  up,  ever  and  anon, 
into  the  brother's  face  with  an  exulting 
smile,  and  saying,  "  He  is  better — ^warmer!*' 
or  uttering  some  other  sudden  and  joyful 
announcement,  with  an  air  of  as  much  con- 
fidence and  triumph,  as  if  she  had  been  con- 
quering a  city. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  fear  in  Margaret's 
mind  after  the  boy  had  once  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  around  him,  as  he  did,  with 
a  smile  of  intelligence.  But  he  fell  off 
again  after  that,  and  shivered,  and  closed  his 
eyes,  and  looked  as  if  he  might  be  actually 
dying.  It  seemed  as  if  a  kind  of  cold 
stupor  was  creeping  over  him,  and  Margaret 
set  herself  to  rub  and  chafe  his  limbs, 
throwing  off  as  fast  as  she  could  the 
heaviest  of  the  wet  garments  which  clung 
arotind  him,  and  wrapping  him  closely  in 
her  own  mantle. 

In  the  meantime,  James  Halliday  had 
run  off  for  some  kind  of  restorative,  with 
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the  use  of  wliicli  he  was  himself  rather 
intimately  acquainted,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  brought  a  blanket  from  his  own  bed, 
with  other  wraps  and  provisions  of  his  own 
for  restoring  animation.  Laden  with  these, 
he  very  naturally  insisted  upon  having  his 
own  way  with  the  boy  whose  life  ho  had 
saved  ;  and  ho  spoke  and  acted  with  so 
much  of  the  air  of  one  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  also  one 
whose  method  of  carrying  out  a  purpose 
is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  Margaret  deemed 


it  best  to  give  way,  and  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed without  interference. 

The  consequence  was  that  litde  Archy 
soon  found  himself  closely  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  a  blanket  not  quite  so  white  as 
those  of  his  Canadian  home,  and  with  some- 
thing very  hot,  and  strong,  and  disagree- 
able burning  in  his  throat.  He  felt  alec 
that  he  was  being  carried  along,  he  sup- 
posed over  the  shoulders  of  the  fisherman ; 
but  beyond  this  his  bewildered  senses  did 
not  serve  him  to  much  purpose. 


whteb  at  tee  sea-shobe. 


HE  curving  shore  is  fringed  with  ice  and  snow, 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  frozen  blocks, 
And  myriads  of  wild  sea-birds  come  and  go 
In  oountless  flocks : 

Some  paddling  on  the  icebergs,  and  some  flying 
In  form  triangular,  and  numbers  vast ; 
"While  fihoalfi  of  oxbirds,  others*  speed  outvying, 
(Jo  sweeping  past. 

Plovers  and  ducks,  and  brown  geese  without  number 
Hover  o'erhead,  or  settle  on  the  sea ; 
Ood  sends  them  in  such  plentiful  abundance, 
For  all  men  free. 

But,  hark !  a  shot  with  sharp  reverberation, 
Ke-echoes  loudly  from  a  fowler's  boat ; 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  fear  and  consternation 
Alarm  denote. 

For  that  one  shot,  with  well-directed  aim. 

Swept  lengthwise  through  a  hundred  wings  outspreadi 

And  over  twenty  of  the  ocean  game 

Fall  maimed  or  dead. 

But  evening  comes,  and  o'er  the  darkening  skies. 
In  moving  clouds,  the  afi&ighted  birds  retreat ; 
Just  as  the  frdl  moon's  earliest  beams  arise 
Serenely  sweet. 

The  rustling  tide  comes  murmuring  toward  the  beach. 
Lifting  the  crisp  ice  with  a  measured  flow. 
Beautiful  sea !  as  &r  as  eye  can  reach 
Belted  with  snow. 

Benjakik  CfOUOH. 
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BY  THE  EDITOB. 


n. 

THS  FBODIQAL  SON — THE  ELDEB  BBOTHEB. 

l0£  the  reason  assigned  in  my  first 
paper,  I  again  introduce  poetical 
illustrations  of  the  ParaUe  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
lines  by  the  Bev.  S.  J.  Btone,  entitled 
"  Coming  to  Himself,"  are  illustrative  of  one 
of  the  engravings  inserted  last  month. 

I  have  also  appended  an  extract  firom  the 
Be?.  W.  Amot's  work  on  "The  Parables 
of  our  Lord,"  as  a  comment  on  "  The  Elder 
Son."  The  view  taken  is  identical  with  that 
advanced  in  the  closing  chapter  of  "The 
Way  Home." 

As  the  first  division  of  the  Parable  pro- 
claims the/«/n^M  andfreeness  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  Ood  to  pvhlicane  and  sinnerSf  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  return  home,  so  the 
last  division  exhibits,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  narrow,  legal  epirit  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes — showing  how  possible  it  is  to  possess 
privileges  without  receiving  any  real  benefit 
from  them — ^how  possible  it  is  to  be  bereft 
of  filial  love  and  sympathy  even  in  a  father's 
house. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  could  scarcely 
fail  to  shiink  from  the  mirror  in  which  they 
were  bidden  to  behold  their  own  features. 
Yet  we  may  surmise,  firom  their  silence,  that 
conscience  brought  home  to  them  the  con- 
viction of  guilt.  So  it  is  possible  our  repro- 
bation of  the  character  of  the  Elder  Son  may 
include  ourselves. 

Unnatural  as  his  conduct  appears — ^the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  his  earthly 
reUtionship  so  entirely  disregarded — we 
must  remember  the  whole  Parable  is  signi- 
ficant of  spiritual  truth.  Our  Saviour  did 
not  mean  to  charge  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
Uterally,  but  spiritually,  with  the  sin  of  legal 
apostacy.  It  was  the  heavenly  relationship 
and  its  obligations  which  they  so  greatly 
misunderstood.     The  joy  of  the  father  on 


account  of  the  moral  resurrection  of  his  son 
is  the  faint  image  of  tho  joy  of  our  heavenly 
Father  when,  in  the  new  creation  of  the  soul 
"in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  He 
beholds  the  spiritually  dead  alive  again— 
the  spiritually  lost  found.  So  the  conduct 
of  the  Elder  Brother  indicates  spiritual 
alienation  fix>m  the  mind  of  God — spiritual 
indifference  where  there  should  have  been 
the  deepest  spiritual  interest. 

A  test  which  proposes  to  determine  the 
value  of  our  religion  by  the  measure  of  our 
sympathy  with  spiritual  joy ,  and  our  estimate 
of  the  occasion  it  celebrates,  is  not  to  be 
applied  without  deep  searchings  of  heart. 

The  question  is  not,  Are  we  in  the  soeiat 
relations  of  life  imitating  the  conduct  of  the 
Elder  Son  ?  This  may  not  be  the  case.  It 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  We  may  be  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  relative  and  social  obligations.  It 
is  well  indeed  if  it  be  so.  "  These  ought  ye 
to  have  done."  But  the  Earthly  Story  has 
a  Heavenly  meaning.  The  highest  obliga- 
tions are  to  Qod.  The  question  is.  Are  we 
spiritually  living  as  His  "  dear  children,"  or 
spiritually  acting  out  the  diaracter  of  the 
Elder  Son  ?  We  may  be  in  the  temple  as 
the  Elder  Son  was  in  the  field.  We  may 
be  noted  for  our  observance  of  ceremonial 
ordinances — be  very  zealous — give  abundant 
alms — ^have  a  name  to  live ;  and  yet  selfish- 
ness, not  the  love  of  Ood,  may  lie  at  the 
root  of  our  religion.  There  may  be — there 
often  is — "the/arw  of  godliness"  without 
"  the  power  thereof." 

If  the  Pharisee  did  but  watch  the  mani- 
festations of  his  spirit  towards  others,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  his  communion  with 
Ood,  he  would  without  much  difficulty 
detect  in  himself  even  the  more  repulsive 
aspect  of  the  Elder  Son.  The  brotherhood 
of  Christians,  how  imperfectly  he  realizes  it ! 
With  what  coldness  and  suspicion  he  looks 
on  persons  professing  repentance  after  a  life 
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of  flagrant  Bin !  What  a  satisfied  sense  of 
his  own  superiority,  because  lie  has  not  run  to 
the  same  excess  of  riot !  How  little  anxiety 
for  the  spiritual  sonship  of  others,  even  those 
united  to  him  by  the  closest  ties!  How 
little  consciousness  of  the  privileges  of  a  son, 
even  on  his  own  part!  How  servile  his 
worship — how  heartless  his  prayers — ^how 
formal  his  praises!  Can  this  be  the  man 
who  has  received  ''the  unspeakable  gift"? 
Can  this  be  the  man  to  whom  the  Gbspel 
has  brought  /'  tidings  of  great  joy"  ?  Can 
we  believe  that  the  Spirit  bears  witness  with 
his  spirit,  that  grace  hath  made  him  ''a  child 
of  God"?  tiaj,  does  he  heliwe  it  htmul/f  Is 
he  not  rather  an  alien,  a  stranger  in  his 
father's  house  ? 

We  want  the  love  of  Ood  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts,  and  nothing  will  compensate  for 
its  absence.  If,  in  the  earthly  relationship, 
the  most  exact  obedience  to  a  father's  com- 
mands— the  most  unlimited  compliance  with 
his  wishes — ^would  jGeuI  to  impart  a  throb  of 
pleasure  to  his  heart,  if  he  hiew  his  child's 
affections  were  estranged,  can  we  hope  the 
religion  of  a  Pharisee  will  avail  to  commend 
us  in  His  sight  who  affirms  that  love,  and 
love  only,  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  the  law"  ? 

Grace — free  grace — the  love  of  Otod  to 
man — ^must  be  realized,  in  order  to  the  love 
of  man  to  God,  or  the  true  spiritual  love  of 
man  to  man.  The  knowledge  of  this  love  is 
the  Sinner's  Way  Home ! 


THE    PRODIGAL    SON. 

By  B.  J.  Stovx,  B.A.,  Ourato  of  WindBor,  Aathor  of 
**LyraRdelium." 

I. 

COMIKG  TO  HIMSELF  * 

From  every  shrine  of  pleasure,  pride,  or  fame, 

His  idols  overhurled ; 
Martyr  of  sin,  he  estimates  in  shame 

The  worship  of  the  world. 

Nor  may  his  thought  o'er  those  enjoyments 
fled 

Still  linger  wistfully ; 
The  f  alfle  gods,  vainly  honoured,  coldly  dead, 

In  death's  dishonour  lie. 

But  touched  with  new  life  'neath  his  spirit- 
change 
Those  older  memories  seem, 

*  ninstraiioa,  yt^go  Ik 


As  they  come  crowding  o'er  him  with  the 
strange 
Sweet  sadness  of  a  dream. 

New  and  yet  old,  the  same  yet  not  the  same, 

Old  from  the  far-off  years, 
Yet  new  by  new-won  right  to  that  dear  name 

Most  sweet  to  human  ears. 

And  though  so  sweet  by  that  new  sense  of 
love, 

Yet  sad  by  sense  of  loss : 
What  gain  Uiat  now  he  ranks  the  gold  above 

The  glitter  of  the  dross  P 

What  gain,  since  now  the  priceless  wealth 
has  passed 

For  ever  from  his  hold  P 
Yet  it  is  sweet  to  know  that  now  at  last 

He  doth  esteem  it  gold  I 

Thus  dear  the  musing  thought  that  travels 
o'er 
That  earlier  life  again; 
Yet  thus  the  voice  within  that  cries,  "No 
more!" 
Ories  with  a  sharper  pain. 

His  Father's  land,  the  bounty  and  the  grace. 

The  bliss  and  rest  of  Home, 
Lit  with  the  sunshine  of  his  Father's  face. 

Before  his  memory  come. 

His  Father's  face  I — ^that  vision  to  recall 

The  bitterest  pain  doth  lend— 
That  only  now  he  knows  him  over  all 

Dearest  and  surest  Friend ; 

That  now  he  sees  him  when  so  far  away 

The  highest  and  the  best, 
When  head  or  heart  he  never  more  may  lay 

Upon  that  Father's  breast. 

Never  /—is  word  so  desperate  so  true  P 

Is  he  no  more  a  child  P 
For  ever  spumed  by  him  whom  once  he  knew 

Most  merciful  and  mild  P 

*'  I  will  arise  and  go,  for  it  may  be 

That  I  shall  be  forgiven ; 
Though  my  vain  soul  hath  sinned  so  utterly 

Against  his  love  and  Heaven. 

"  Would  his  forgiveness  bid  me  but  become 

A  servant,  not  a  son, — 
To  be  before  his  Face  and  in  his  Home 

Would  be  a  new  life  won  I 

"  So  I  shall  win  the  peace,  if  not  the  bliss 

And  sweetness  of  his  grace ; 
The  glory  of  his  presence,  though  I  miss 

The  joy  of  his  embrace !" 


^^  ^ — 


(^St. 


An  Earthly  Story  ^with  a  Heavenly  Meaning. 


^\t  13:?*jcIromt  J-iiowt. 


•«  But  the  y^ther  said  to  hh  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robty  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  fut  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
i/toes  cm  Ats    feet  :  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  iw^ry."— St.  Luke  xv.  22,  23. 


■^^- 


i£,2:.iK:..-:-r- 


u  y^fiJ  ^  ^vaiMiry,aiiJwoii/J  ml  p  in  :  t/urefo'e  camt  Jth  falktr  cut,  and  iittrcated  Mm jind  he  said  unto 

1^^     Son,  thou  art  tutr  VKth  me,  and  all  t!.at  1  have  it  tUne.     It  mat  meet  that  tue  tlnuld  make  merry,  and  he  glad  : 
fyf  ij^f   thy  brother  mat  dead,  and  is  alive  again  }  and  wai  lost,  and  is  found." — St.  Luki  XV.  28,  31,  32. 
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II. 

THE  WELCOMB  HOME. 

He  doth  not  linger  on  the  toilsome  road« 

Dark  YsJe,  or  ragged  hill ; 
Albeit  as  one  who  hath  a  weary  load. 

He  presseth  onward  still. 

And  still  th'  alternate  memories  go  and  come, 

Swift  hurrying  o'er  his  mind — 
Now  the  dear  vision  of  his  Father's  Home, 

Now  that  false  world  behind. 

Sorrow  and  shame,  and  new-bom  hope  and 
love, 

Their  shade  and  stmshine  throw : 
Now  wings  his  soul  a  happy  flight  above. 

Now  cowers  in  depths  below. 

And  ever  as  the  weary  leagues  grow  less. 

And  all  he  seeks  more  near, 
Fiercer  the  tumult,  and  his  soul's  distress. 

The  pangs  of  hope  and  fear. 

And  now  by  yonder  vale  and  hill  he  knows 

His  journey  wellnigh  done; 
All,  by  the  crown  or  ending  of  his  woes, 

For  ever  lost  or  won ! 

Then  far  away,  well  known,  on  that  fair  slope. 
Walls,  towers,  and  gates  appear; 

These  to  his  fancy  closed  against  his  hope. 
Those  sterner  for  his  fear! 

Tet  oL — ^though  all  in  vain  may  be  his 
quest— 

Sweet  to  his  longing  sight 
The  glory  and  the  peace !  the  Yale  of  Best, 

The  Mountain  of  DeUght ! 

Wh(A  sees  he  now  from  that  high  tower 
descend, 

And  throw  the  portal  wide, 
As  one  who  long  hath  waited  for  a  friend, 

And  hastens  to  his  side? 

Oh,  at  his  coming  his  quick  steps  are  stayed; 

With  shaken  frame  he  stands ; 
He  cannot  speak— almost  he  is  afraid 

To  lift  his  longing  hands. 

Only  his  eyes  pray  as  they  watch  him  come : 

As  one  in  deadly  strife 
Who  with  wild  looks,  although  his  lips  be 
dumb. 

Doth  b^  an  hour  of  life. 

An  hour  P  Oh,  this  is  love  that  pardons  dU  I 

Heart  unto  heart  is  pressed ; 
On  the  son's  cheek  the  Father's  kisses  fall, 

fiis  tears  upon  his  breasti 


"  0  Father,  for  that  wrong  my  sin  hath  done 

Against  thy  love  and  Heaven, 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  !"— 

"  My  son,  thou  art  forgiven !" 

Oh,  blessed  grace  of  love  that  all  forgives  \ 

Oh,  pity  without  bound ! 
"  My  son  was  dead,  and  now  behold  he  lives ; 

Was  lost,  but  he  is  found !" 


THE  LEGALIST;  OR,  ADOPTION  TESTED. 
By  the  Ber.  W.  Abkot. 
"  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field :  and  as 
he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard 
music  and  dancing.  And  he  called  one  of  the 
servants,  and  asked  what  these  things  meant. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come; 
and  thy  father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf, 
because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound. 
And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in :  there- 
fore came  his  father  out,  and  entreated  him. 
And  he,  answering,  said  to  his  father,  Lo, 
these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee;  neither 
transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  commandment ; 
and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I 
might  make  merry  with  my  friends:  but  as 
soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath 
devoured  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf.  Ajid  he  said 
unto  him.  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we 
should  make  merry,  and  be  glad;  for  this  thy 
brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  a^ain ;  and  was 
lost,  and  is  found." — ^Luke  xv.  25 — 32. 

"  And  he  was  angry" — ^his  cold  heart, 

As  if  encased  in  steel, 
Felt  not  the  healthful  glow  of  love : 
A  stranger  to  the  joys  above. 

He  knew  not  how  to  feel. 

"  And  he  was  angry" — ah !  how  sad, 

While  all  rejoiced  around; 
The  meanest  servant— strangers — all 
With  mirthful  raptures  filled  the  hall, 

Because  the  "  Lost"  was  "  Found." 

"  And  he  was  angry" — would  not  join 

The  merry  guests  within ; 
Their  music  fiU'd  his  jealous  soul 
With  rancour  he  could  not  control— 

The  bitter  fruit  of  sin. 

"And  he  was  angry"— fretted,  fumed. 

Because  of  what  was  done ; 
While  the  bless'd  Father's  gracious  heart 
Loved  his  forgiveness  to  impart 

To  his  repenting  son. 

J.  H.  HuaHES. 

The  notice  given  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Parable  prepares  us  for  meeting  with 
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the  Elder  Son  in  some  significant  capacity 
ero  it  close ;  and  here,  accordingly,  he  comes 
up  to  sustain  his  part. 

At  the  moment  of  the  Prodigal's  return, 
his  elder  brother  was  in  the  field,  whether 
for  his  father's  profit  or  his  own  pleasure  we 
are  not  informed.  When  ho  came  home  in 
the  evening,  and  before  he  had  entered  the 
house,  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  festival 
within.  Surprised  and  displeased  that  a 
feast  on  so  large  a  scale  should  have  been 
instituted  without  his  privity  and  participa- 
tion, he  assumed  and  maintained  an  attitude 
of  haughty  reserve.  Instead  of  going  in  at 
once,  and  seeing  all  with  his  own  eyes  as  a 
son,  he  went  to  a  servant,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  an  alien  inquired  the  reason  of  the  mirth. 
Having  learned  the  leading  facts,  instead  of 
imitating  his  father's  generosity,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  selfish  jealousy,  and  went 
away  in  a  pet.  The  father,  on  every  side 
true  to  his  character,  came  out  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  enter  and  sharo  the  common 
joy.  Hereupon  the  true  character  of  the 
sot'disant  model  son  is  revealed ;  he  peevishly 
casts  it  in  his  father's  face,  as  a  reproach, 
that  he  had  never  provided  such  a  feast 
for  his  immaculate  and  superlatively  dutiful 
chUd. 

The  Elder  Bon,  in  his  statement  of  the 
case,  introduces  an  elaborately  constructed 
double  contrast  between  his  brother's  ex- 
perience and  his  own,  which  is  peculiarly 
interesting  in  relation  to  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  methods  of  the  Gospel.  To  the 
jaundiced  eye  of  this  sour-tempered  phari- 
saic  youth,  it  seemed  that  his  father  gave 
mudi  to  him  that  deserved  least,  and  little 
to  him  that  deserved  most :  to  the  profligate 
son  the  fatted  calf;  to  the  eminently  dutiful 
child,  not  even  a  kid.  Here  the  hard,  self- 
satisfied  formalist,  like  Pilate  and  Caiaphas, 
preaches  the  Christ  whom  he  did  not  know. 
The  envious  contrast  portrayed  by  the  Elder 
Son  is  a  dark  shadow  which  takes  its  shape 
from  the  light  of  life.  It^  is  a  law  of  the 
Gospel  that  nothing  is  given  to  the  man  in 
reward  for  the  righteousness  which  he  brings 
forward  as  his  boast;  but  all  is  given  to  the 
man  who  has  flung  away  his  own  righteous- 
ness with  loathing  as  filthy  rags,  and  come. 


'^wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked,"  to  cast  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  greatest  gift  is  bestowed 
on  the  most  worthless;  for  '<  Qod  com- 
mendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us" 
(Rom.  V.  8.) 

At  this  point  the  line  of  our  Parable 
touches  that  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  thence- 
forth runs  coincident  with  it  to  the  close :  it 
points  to  the  same  features  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  teaches  the  same  principles  of 
Divine  truth.  In  the  first  place,  it  repeats 
the  answer  already  given  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding parables  to  the  question  embodied 
in  the  complaint  of  the  Pharisees,  * '  This  man 
receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them." 
The  father  announces  with  great  clearness 
and  fulness  the  grounds  on  which  he  rejoiced 
more  that  day  over  the  Prodigal  restored 
than  over  the  Elder  Son,  who  had  never  left 
home.  It  is  a  rule  in  human  experience, 
universally  understood  and  appreciated,  that 
though  a  son  never  lost  is  as  precious  as 
one  who  has  been  lost  and  found,  parents 
experience  a  more  vivid  joy  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  exUe  back  than  in  the  con- 
tinuous possession  of  a  son  who  has  been 
always  in  their  sight.    ' 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  very  sweet  to  learn 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  this  law,  which 
may  be  dearly  traced  on  earth,  penetrates  to 
heaven,  and  there  prepares  for  repenting 
siimors,  not  a  bare  escape  from  wi^th,  but 
an  abundant  entrance  into  the  joj  of  their 
Lord. 

But  while  the  Parable  thus  demonstrates 
that  even  though  the  claim  of  the  Pharisees 
•were  granted  their  objection  falls  to  the 
ground,  it  most  certainly  does  not  grant 
that  claim.  So  far  from  conceding  that  they 
needed  no  repentance,  the  Lord  makes  it 
evident  that  they  kept  company  with  the 
publicans  in  sin,  and  only  differed  in  this, 
that  they  did  not  repent  and  forsake  it.  The 
Elder  Brother,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
Parable,  presents  a  life-likeness  of  the 
Pharisees:  in  him  they  might  have  seen 
their  own  shadow  on  the  walL 

The  self-righteousness,  the  pride,  the 
peevishness,    the  jealousy   of    tixe    Elder 
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Brother,  in  the  close  of  the  Parable,  repre- 
asat  ia  its  most  distinctive  features  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their 
leaders,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Qospel. 
One  of  their  leading  reasons  for  refusing  to 
0¥2i  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  His  manifested 
villingnesa  to  extend  the  blessings  of  re- 
demption to  the  needy  of  eyerj  condition 
and  CTeiy  name.    When  the  Lord  reminded 
them  that  Elijah  was  sent  past  many  suffering 
widows  in  Israel  to  relieye  a  stranger  at 
Sarepta,  and  that  Elieha  left  many  lepers 
uncured  among  his  own  countrymen  when 
he  healed  the  Syrian  soldier,  they  were  so 
exasperated  by  the  suggestion  l^at  God's 
fayour  had  already  flowed  out  to  the  Oentiles, 
and  might  flow  in  the  same  direction  again, 
that  they  ''rose  up  and  thrust  Him  out  of 
the  city,  and  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of  the 
hill  whereon  their  dty  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  Him  down  headlong"  (Luke  iy. 
29).    The  same  spirit  burst  forth  when  they 
were  touched  on  the  same  tender  point  in 
the  mimstry  of  the  Apostles.     Paul  was 
permitted,  from  the  stairs  of  the  fortress 
attached  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  ad- 
dress an  excited  multitude'  on  the  faith  as  it 
IB  in  Jesus.    Loying  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in 
which  he  spoke  better  than  the  Greek,  which 
they  had  expected  him  to  employ,  they  lis- 
tened with  interest  and  in  silence  to  the 
story  of  his  conyersion  through  the  appear- 
ing of  the  risen  Jesus;  but  when  in  the 
progress  of  the  narratiye  he  foimd  it  neces- 
saiy  to  inform  them  that  the  Lord  his  Sayiour 
gave  him  a  commission  to  preach  the  Qospel 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel,   saying, 
"  Depart,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto 
the  Oentiles,"  they  gaye  him  audience  unto 
this  word,  [and  then  lifted  up  their  yoices 
and  said,  ''Away  with  such  a  fellow  from 
the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
lire''  (Acts  xxii.  21,  22).     In  this  inyeterate 
prejudice  of  tiie  Pharisaic  Jews  against  the 
admission  of  persons  or  communities  other 
than  themselyes    into    the    priyileges    of 
Messiah's  kingdom,  we  see  the  reason  why 
the  Lord  gaye  His  Parable  the  turn  wliich 
it  takes  in  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
^der  Brother.     Counting  that  the  kingdom 
^longed  exdusiyely  to  themselyes,  the  Jewish 


hierarchs  yiolently  resented  eyery  suggestion 
that  pointed  to  the  reception  of  strangers. 
It  was  to  them  that  this  series  of  Parables 
was  addressed ;  and  to  them,  in  immediate 
relation  to  their  stupid  and  impudent  cry, 
"  He  receiyeth  sinners !" 

But  we  haye  not  exhausted  this  portion 
of  the  lesson  when  we  haye  pointed  out  that 
those  whom  the  Elder  Brother  represents 
fret  proudly  and  peeyishly  against  the  ad- 
mission of  their  neighbours  into  the  king- 
dom; by  that  yery  fact  they  unconsciously 
but  surely  demonstrate  that  themselyes  haye 
not  entered  yet.  The  spirit  that  in  regard 
to  self  is  satisfied — ^before  God  unhumbled, 
and  towards  men  unloying  —  has  no  part 
with  Christ;  this  is  the  proud  whom  God 
knoweth  afar  off,  not  the  meek  whom  He 
delights  to  honour. 

Ah !  woe  to  the  man  who  seryes  God  as 
that  son  senred  his  father,  with  a  mercenary 
mind  and  an  unbroken  heart :  who  thinks  his 
obedience  praiseworthy,  and  would  be  sur- 
prised if  it  should  go  without  a  reward. 
The  Elder  Son  was  lost  as  well  as  the 
Younger ;  but  as  far  as  the  Parable  reyeals 
his  history,  he  was  not,  like  him,  found 
again.  He,  like  his  brother,  went  astray ; 
but,  unlike  him,  refused  to  come  back.  The 
Pather  was  grieyed  as  much  by  the  sullen, 
dry,  hard,  cold,  dead  formality  of  his  Elder 
Son,  as  by  the  prodigal  wastefulness  of 
the  Younger,  without  getting  the  sorrow 
balanced  by  a  subsequent  joy.  Whited 
sepulchre!  what  will  thy  residence  in  the 
house,  and  thy  constant  and  punctilious 
profession,  ayail  thee,  while  thou  art  planting 
daggers  in  thy  Father's  heart,  and  nursing 
yile  hypocrisy  in  thy  own  ?  It  is  the  empty 
open  yessel  that  gets  itself  filled  when  it  is 
plunged  into  a  well  of  living  water;  the 
yessel  that  is  full  and  shut,  although  it  is 
oyerflowed  by  riyers  of  privileges,  does  not 
receive  or  retain  a  drop.  Before  God  and 
under  the  Gospel,  the  turning-point  of  each 
man's  destiny  is  not  the  number  or  the 
aggravation  of  his  sins,  but  the  discovery  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  the  consequent  cry  out  of 
the  depths  for  mercy.  That  which  really  in 
the  last  resort  hinders  a  man's  salvation, 
and  secures  his  doom,  is  not  his  sin,  but  his 
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refusal  to  know  and  own  that  he  is  a  sinner. 
All  tlie  excesses  of  the  Prodigal  will  not  shut 
him  out  of  Heaven,  for  he  came  repenting  to 
his  Father ;  but  all  the  virtues  of  the  Elder 
Brother  will  not  let  him  into  Heaven,  for  he 
cherished  pride  in  his  heart,  and  taunted 
his  Father  for  overlooking  his  worth.  The 
ground  on  which  the  Laodiceans  were  con- 
demned was  not  the  sinfulness  of  their  state, 
but  their  stolid  satisfaction  with  the  state 
ihej  were  in.  ''Because  thou  sayest,  I  am 
rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked"  (Eev.  iii.  17).  What 
although  they  were  not  rich ; — ^if  they  had 
known  their  poverty,  all  the  treasures  of 
the  Godhead  were  at  their  disposal:  what 
although  they  were  wretched ; — all  the  bless- 
ings that  were  at  God's  right  hand  were 


theirs  for  the  asking.  What  although  this 
son  was  prodigal ; — there  is  a  place  for  him  in 
God's  favour — a  place  for  him  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  Father's  house  for  ever,  when 
he  comes  back  repenting,  confiding.  But 
what  although  he  never  strayed — never 
missed  a  diet  of  worship  or  a  deed  of  alms— 
the  Elder  Brother,  by  holding  to  his  own 
righteousness,  rejects  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith,  and  shuts  himself 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Him  who  thought  he 
was  poor,  and  miserable,  and  wretched,  and 
blind,  and  naked,  the  Father  runs  to  meet 
with  kisses  of  love  and  tears  of  joy;  but 
him  who  thought  himself  rich,  and  increased 
with  g^ods,  and  in  need  of  nothing,  the 
Father  puts  away  with  the  most  piercing 
expression  of  loathing  which  the  whole 
Scriptures  contain:  ''I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  my  mouth." 


EEB0I8M  IK   THE   MIKE. 


ILD  Englflnd  bas  her  heroesi 
Of  every  rank  and  grade, 
From  those  that  wield  a  sceptre, 
To  those  that  work  a  spade. 
Her  choicest  gems  are  noble  hearts, 

Her  wealth  the  sons  of  toil, 
Who,  bee-like,  gather  in  her  sweets. 
Nor  ask  to  share  the  spoil. 

Old  England  renders  honour 

To  those  to  whom  'tis  due— 
To  those  who  prove  by  loving  deeds 

They  love  the  Good  and  True. 
But  most  she  loves  self-sacrifice. 

Such  as  they  showed  who  gave 
Free  labour,  weary  days  and  nights, 

In  hope  to  help  and  save. 


God  bless  ye,  noble  colliers ! 

Ye  wrought  not  thus  in  vain. 
Although  the  hearts  ye  bore  to  earth 

Shall  beat  not  here  again. 
Unselfish  love  is  still  its  own 

Exceeding  great  reward ; 
And  England,  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 

Your  well-eamed  fame  will  guard. 

The  fatherless  will  lisp  your  names. 

And  widows,  by  their  prayers. 
Invoke  protection,  night  and  day. 

From  Danger's  hidden  snares. 
And  may  the  Lord  who  died  to  save — 

Not  vainly — with  BKs  love 
Enrich  you  here,  and  make  you  meet 

To  share  His  joys  above ! 

AN02f. 
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THE  Widow  and  the  fathebless. 


HE  appeal  to  the  conntrj  at  large  on 
behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  recent 
terrible  Colliery  calamities  has  not 
met  with  so  general  and  liberal  a 
response  as  the  emergencies  of  the  case  de- 
mand. 

That  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
sympathy,  we  are  well  assured.  But  there 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  instance,  when 
the  heart  is  most  disposed  to  prompt  to  liberal 
deeds,  a  prevailing  impression  that  a  large 
fond  was  arailable  for  purposes  of  reli^  from 
the  surplus  of  the  subscriptions  collected  for 
the  Hartley  Colliery  calamity;  and  this  im- 
pression has  materially  affected  the  national 
response  to  the  appeal. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  now  aware  that 
the  impression  was  an  erroneous  one.  The 
Hartley  Fund  amounted  to  £83,234.  After 
properly  providing  for  the  sufferers,  there  re- 
mained a  balance  of  £20,440.  This  was  wisely 
dirided  among  the  coal  mining  districts  of  the 
whole  country,  twelve  in  number,  in  each  case 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reUef  fund.  £2,034 
was  thus  set  apart  for  the  Yorkshire  district, 
and  £1,106  for  that  of  North  Stafford,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Cheshire.  These  sums  have  been 
added  to  the  amount  which  has  been  raised ; 
but  the  total  receipts  at  present,  we  believe, 
will  scarcely  exceed  £30,000. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  if  £55,000 
was  required  for  the  suitable  provision  of  the 
dependent  relatives  of  the  204  men  and  boys 
who  perished  at  Hartley,  double  the  mm  is 
now  wanted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  those 
who  hare  been  bereaved  by  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  more  than  400  miners.* 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  the 
appeal  which  we  inserted  in  this  magazine 
laMi  month,  doubtless  for  the  reason  already 

*  "  Tlicn  an  (B8  mhIa  dependent  upon  the  Belief  Fund  for 
support  from  the  Btnalej  cehunity,  a  far  greater  number 
fW  wu  at  flnt  antic^ted.  To  this  ntunbor  mnat  bo  added 
^  pofthnmoM  ehildreu  who  will  become  chargeable  upon 
Oe  fond  for  the  next  three-qnartera  of  a  year.  These  will 
nqoiro  relief  dnring  the  enening  twelre  years."— fjrtroct 
/WW  Xt.  Ptaeock^t  Brport. 

"Tbere  are  40  widows,  8  orphans,  120  fatherless  children, 
ttd  13  aged  parents  rendered  destitute  from  the  Hanley 
«laaiity."— fllo/ord«fctrs  pap#r. 

"It  is  greatly  feared  that  unless  great  eiforts  are  made  by 
crny  buoane  peraon,  no  adequate  fund  will  be  realised  for 
^  relief  of  the  orerwhelming  distress  oocaaioned  by  theae 
toTible  accidents ;  one  of  them  is  the  greatest  colliery  accident 
wer  known.'*— Jitverpool  Kail. 


assignedfha?  also  failed  to  enlist  general  interest. 
It  has  not  been  altogether  fruitless.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  few  of  our  readers  have  forwarded 
about  £20,  and  we  daresay  other  amounts  are 
being  collected.  But  we  venture,  under  the 
circumstances  detailed  above,  to  urge  our  appeal 
a  second  time,  if  possible  with  greater  earnest- 
ness. Let  each  reader  do  a  lUUe,  and  a  sub« 
stantial  sum  will  be  raised.  The  Collecting 
Form  will  be  found  in  our  January  number, 
and  we  trust  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
forms  will  be  returned  before  the  15th  of 
February. 

We  feel  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  excite 
or  stimulate  charity  by  dwelling  upon  the 
desolation  of  so  many  hearths  and  homes.  The 
sympathizing  heart  of  England's  Queen  is  the 
heart  of  England  too.  "  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  us  all  akin.'*  As  "members  one  of 
another,"  we  cannot  but  long  to  pour  the  heal- 
ing balm  of  consolation  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
bereaved,  and  extend  to  them  the  ready,  full, 
and  open  hand  of  temporal  relief. 

**  A  giant  shadow, 

And  black  as  the  tomb ! 
The  news  of  the  fire 

In  earth's  dark  womb ! 
The  army  toDing 

In  gloom  and  night, 
In  shaft  and  level, 

Has  lost  a  fight ! 
At  mom  they  descended 

In  health  glowing  red ; 
By  night  they  are  vanquished — 

They  all  lie  dead! 
Hundreds  and  hnndredB 

Dead,  dead,  dead ! 
Throughout  the  Black  Land 

One  cry  of  dread ! 
And  the  widow  weeps, 

And  the  orphans  cry, 
And  the  mother  wails 

For  her  only  boy. 
^  0  0  m 

For  the  Black  Land,  alas ! 

No  yule  has  been  lit ; 
Its  Christmas  fire 

Was  the  blazing  pit ! 
At  *  Our  Own  Fireside* 

Let  love  open  the  hand. 
To  comfort — to  cheer 

The  Desolate  Land!" 
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mEFFioiEirr  ebof£Ei 

OB,   A  NIGHT   AT   MUDDLETON   HALL. 


|EADEIt|  did  yon  ever  pay  a  visit  to 
a  whole  family  of  inefficient  people  P 
Did  you  ever  stay  in  the  house  with 
them — ^partake  of  their  hospitality, 
and  find  yourself  thrown  entirely  upon  their 
plans,  habits,  and  resources,  for  your  daily 
comfort  and  nightly  repose  P  If  not,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  you  how  the  thing 
works  where  a  whole  household  partakes  of 
the  same  tendency  to  incompleteness  in  what- 
ever they  attempt  to  do.  And  let  this  fact  be 
borne  in  mind — wherever  the  mistress  of  a 
family  is  inefficient,  children,  servants,  and 
dependants  in  general  take  the  same  tone,  and 
think  and  act  with  the  same  misapplication  of 
means  to  ends. 

The  family  in  question  live  in  the  country. 
Their  circumstances  are  what  is  generally 
understood  by  the  word  easy,  and  there  are  no 
kinder  people  in  the  world.  Anything  and 
everything  within  the  range  of  practicability 
they  will  undertake  for  you.  The  only  dis- 
advantage—and it  must  be  granted  it  is  a 
considerable  one — is  this,  that  the  thing  never 
is  reaUy  done. 

For  instance,  in  paying  them  my  first — ^and 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  my  last  visit — it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  be  met  at  the 
station,  which  is  four  miles  distant  from  their 
house,  or  that  I  should  have  a  conveyance  en- 
gaged for  me  beforehand.  I  greatly  preferred 
the  latter  plan;  but  no,  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 
On  arriving  at  the  station,  therefore,  I  looked 
about  for  some  face  with  a  welcome  in  it, 
anxious  to  recognize  me.  I  looked  for  some 
respectable  servant  even,  but  no  such  agreeable 
object  could  I  find.  I  inquired  if  any  one  was 
there  from  Muddleton — "  No."  And  my  lug- 
gage was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  away 
by  the  train,  which  stopped  at  that  station 
scarcely  two  minutes,  when  I  screamed  out  for 
it,  and  had  then  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
torn  out  by  an  angry  guard,  and  tossed  upon 
the  platform,  where  I  stood  waiting,  and 
watching  the  train  glide  on.  But  still  there 
vras  nobody  from  Muddleton,  and  the  porters 
and  different  people  connected  with  the  station, 
whose  business  was  over  with  that  momentary 
bustle,  were  all  returning  to  their  different 
quarters,  when  I  managed  to  overtake  one  of 
them,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  I  ought 


to  do;  or  indeed  eovXd  do.  This  man  advised 
me  to  leave  my  trunks  in  the  office,  and  walk 
on  until  I  met  with  some  conveyance,  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  follow  this  advice,  although 
I  was  not  clad  for  such  a  walk.  The  roads 
were  wet  with  recent  rains,  and  heavy  donds 
were  threatening  to  burst  upon  my  head.  I 
had  a  parasol,  but  no  umbrella.  And  then 
another  difficulty  soon  presented  itself  in  the 
choice  of  paths — one  a  tolerably  clean-looking 
walk  along  the  fields,  the  other  the  highroad. 
If  I  took  the  former,  I  should  lose  all  chance 
of  meeting  the  carriage  which  I  still  supposed 
was  on  its  way  for  me;  if  I  took  the  latter,  I 
was  told  by  a  labourer  in  the  fields  that  I 
should  have  four  miles  to  walk  instead  of  three. 
My  hopes  still  clinging  to  the  carriage,  I  took 
the  highroad,  and  there  through  mud  and 
mire  plunged  on,  with  my  thin  shoes  and  light 
garments  soon  bespattered,  for,  I  should  think, 
the  distance  of  at  least  two  miles ;  when  a  car- 
riage, which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  the  Muddleton 
family,  appeared  rapidly  turning  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  and  then  rattling  towards  me  with  a 
speed  which  seemed  likely  every  moment  to 
pitch  the  driver  out  of  his  seat. 

The  case  was  one  which  often  happened  in 
this  family — ^there  had  been  a  mistake  abont 
the  trains.  The  man  looked  extremely  sony, 
and  assured  me  again  and  again  that  Uie  fault 
was  not  his.  But  the  great  thing  next  to  be 
considered  was  my  luggag^.  I  was  wet  and 
dirty,  and  longing  to  be  relieved  from  the 
fatigue  and  uncomf ortableness  of  walking  on 
such  a  road;  besides  which,  a  heavy  shower 
was  just  coming  on.  The  man  told  me  that 
early  on  the  following  morning  a  cart  would 
be  going  that  way,  which  could  easily  bring 
my  trunks  for  me.  This  assurance,  and  im- 
patience under  the  inconvenienoe  I  had  already 
endured,  added  to  a  few  large  drops  of  rain, 
induced  me  to  spring  into  the  carriage,  and 
desire  the  man  to  drive  me  back  to  the  Hall  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  And  at  a  fine  clattering 
pace  we  went»  to  be  sure ;  for  they  are  all  most 
willing  and  energetic  people,  and  would  drive 
their  horses  to  death,  if  that  could  do  you  any 
good.  The  man  had  an  additional  reason  for 
driving  as  he  did,  for  the  rain  soon  fell  in  tor- 
rents. Of  course  neither  cloak  nor  wrapper  of 
any  kind  had  been  sent  in  the  carriage,  which 
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WB8  an  open  one;  bo  I  was  glad  to  enrelop  mj 
head  in  my  ovm  sliawl,  which  happened  to  be 
both  hear/  and  thick. 

Arriring  in  this  plight  at  the  door  of  the 

hospitable  Hall,  I  found  the  whole  family  in  a 

state  of  consternation  in  consequence  of  haying 

discoTered  their  mistake  about  the  train;  but 

still,  notwithstanding  my  wretched  conditioni 

thej  seemed  more  int^t  upon  exculpating 

th^nselTcs  from  all  blame  than  upon  anything 

coimeoted  with  me.    Th^re  seemed,  in  fact,  to 

all  the  Muddletons,  to  be  a  curious  and  deeply 

interesting  mystery  about  this  mistake,  as  if 

they  had  never  niade  a  mistake  in  all  their 

lires  before;  and  until  I  actually  asked  them 

for  a  pair  of  slippers,  they  aU  stood  talking 

and  gazing  at  each  other,  and  wondaring  how 

it  could  have  been,  as  if  nothing  else  iu  the 

world  remained  to  be  done.    No  sooner,  how- 

erer,  had  I  managed  to  attract  their  attention 

to  the  condition  of  my  feet,  than  a  dozen  shoes 

at  least  were  instantly  brought ;  but  they  were 

for  the  most  part  odd  ones,  and  of  those  that 

were  in  pairs  some  were  little  more  than  half 

the  aizp  of  my  own  foot    Not  one  of  the  whole 

family  had  looked  to  see  whether  my  feet  were 

large  or  small — ^had  thought,  even  for  a  moment 

before  they  brought  the  shoes,  whether,  being 

a  tall  woman,  I  should  be  likely  to  hare  feet  of 

corresponding  size. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  strongly  developed  the  lead- 
ing characteristio  of  all  inefficient  people;  lor 
although  six  or  eight  persons  had  run  for  shoes 
with  the  greatest  alacrity,  there  was  not  one* 
who  thought  of  taking  them  away;  so  that  on 
coming  down  stairs  again,  I  found  the  very 
same  shoes  scattered  all  about,  and  even 
stumbled  over  one  of  them  in  my  attempt  to 
reach  a  chair.  The  beU  was  then  rung  violently 
for  the  servant  to  come  and  take  them  away. 
But  the  servants  probably  thought  the  bdl 
was  for  dinner,  and  declined  answering  it  until 
the  dinner  should  be  ready.  Thus  the  younger 
children  had  to  be  told  one  by  one  to  take  the 
shoes  away — a  duty  which  they  performed  very 
unwillingly — ^while  I  looked  on  at  their  vexed 
faces  and  twitching  movements,  vexed  myself 
at  the  great  inconvenience  I  had  occasioned, 
and  wishing  from  my  heart  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  sweep  away  all  the  8hoe3  myself, 
and  run  out  of  the  room  with  them. 

It  was  quite  surprising  how  easily  the  young 
ladies  sat,  with  their,  arms  folded,  while  I  was 
put  to  the  torture  of  hearing  the  mother  scold 
a  sollea  little  boy  for  not  doing,  with  more 
^acril^,  what  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  the 


children  saw  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
made  to  do  at  all.  Nor  was  it  unnatural,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  they  should  take  out 
their  revenge  by  pelting  one  another  with  the 
shoes  as  soon  as  they  had  got  into  the  hall — 
a  &ot  which  I  even  then  suspected  by  certain 
sounds  which  reached  my  ear;  but  which  I 
was  afterwards  made  better  acquainted  with 
by  again  stumbling  over  a  shoe  as  I  crossed 
the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  and  again  over 
another  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  I  went  up 
to  bed  at  night. 

The  dinner  at  Muddleton  was  always  a 
plentiful  and  even  a  handsome  set-out;  but 
on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  most  others,  it 
so  happened  that  one  dish,  and  it  was  a  very 
important  one,  did  not  turn  out  well;  and  after 
a  few  little  starts,  and  meaning  looks  at  one 
another  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  family,  had 
to  be  ordered  off  in  a  hurry,  with  certain 
apologies  about  its  being  "  all  the  fault  of  the 
^S&"  ^^  something  to  that  effect :  thus  leaving 
behind  it  no  very  pleasant  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  guest  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
viands.  I  would  not  have  it  inferred,  however, 
that  anything  positively  disagreeable  ever  came 
to  table;  only  that  at  the  Muddleton  dinners 
it  was  usual  for  the  jelly  to  fall  out  of  shape; 
the  pudding  to  appear  either  too  liquid  or  too 
firm;  the  beef  to  refuse  to  stand  up  ;the 
tongue  to  persist  in  lying  on  its  side;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  dishes  which  were  discharged 
as  being  underdone.  There  was  always  a  some« 
thing  not  effective,  and  sometimes  a  great  many 
things,  and  yet  nobody  ever  was  to  blame :  it 
would  not  do — that  was  alL 

Wearied  with  my  unaccustomed  exercise,  I 
was  glad,  when  night  came,  to  be  allowed  to 
retire  at  a  very  early  hour ;  and  then  it  was, 
more  especially,  that  I  found  the  want  of  my 
own  wardrobe ;  for  although  to  all  appearance 
every  imaginable  wish  had  been  supplied  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  one-half  of  the  articles 
with  which  my  room  was  strewed  proved  un- 
availing to  me,  through  some  flaw  or  other  in 
their  efficiency. 

Throughout  the  whole  evening  I  had  been 
haunted  with  a  suspicion  that  my  trunks 
would  be  forgotten,  or  lost  sight  of,  on  the 
following  morning;  and  I  was  confirmed  in 
this  fear  by  the  extreme  readiness  in  every  one 
to  whom  I  ventured  to  express  my  apprehen- 
sions, to  exclaim  immediately,  "  Oh  dear,  yes  I 
of  course.  You  will  be  sure  to  have  everything 
in  good  time  in  the  morning" — an  assurance 
which  by  no  means  made  mo  feel  more  sure, 
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in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  it 
was  repeated.  However,  as  I  said  before,  I 
retired  to  rest  earlj,  and  the  most  requiring 
of  mortals  could  not  have  desired  a  greater 
display  of  articles  of  comfort,  as  well  as  use, 
than  I  found  in  my  bedroom,  where  I  was  left 
with  the  kindest  good-night,  and  with  many 
earnest  requests  that  I  would  not  scruple  to 
ring  the  bell  for  the  least  thing  which  I  might 
happen  to  want. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  ask  me  to  ring,  but 
when  I  applied  myself  to  that  purpose,  in 
consequence  of  finding  that  I  had  no  soap,  I 
vainly  attempted  to  find  out  where  the  bell 
was ;  and  after  a  patient  examination,  I  was 
compelled  to  conclude  there  was  no  such  thing 
available  in  the  whole  room.  Traces  of  there 
having  been  one  at  some  former  period  I  cer- 
tainly did  find ;  but  I  was  afterwards  led  to 
believe  the  whole  framework  had  been  torn 
down  by  the  frantic  operations  of  some  occu- 
pant even  more  distressed  than  myself. 

Being  a  good  sleeper,  and  not  accustomed 
to  the  indulgence  of  many  wants,  I  felt  less 
apprehension  about  the  bell  than  about  the 
adjustment  of  my  affairs,  so  as  to  throw^a  little 
more  of  the  aspect  of  neatness  and  comfort 
around  my  apartment.  This  required  time 
and  patience  too :  so  many  articles  had  been 
brought  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  I 
could  require.  Skill  was  also  equally  necessary, 
for  my  candle  had  been  placed  in  the  socket 
of  a  candlestick  considerably  too  small,  and  it 
consequently  fell  out  every  time  I  attempted 
to  move  it.  After  one  of  these  disasters,  from 
which  the  light  waa  with  difficulty  recovered, 
I  looked  about  for  lucifers,  but  failing  to  find 
any,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  more  careful 
in  future. 

All  my  disasters,  however,  on  this  my  first 
night  at  Muddleton  Hall  would  be  too  numerous 
to  record.  Amongst  these  was  the  discovery, 
on  unfolding  it,  that  the  night-dress  so  kindly 


supplied  me,  belonged  appropriately  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  that  one  of  my  towels  was 
a  table-cloth,  and,  finally,  that  I  had  no  ex- 
tinguisher !  I  had  requested  very  particularly 
that  I  might  be  called  an  hour  before  the  usual 
breakfast-time.  But  one  of  the  family  had 
supposed  another  would  call  me,  that  one 
another,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  house- 
hold ;  so  being  unusually  fatigued,  I  slept  on 
until  a  late  hour,  and  then  mused  and  dreamed 
an  hour  longer ;  until,  hearing  the  rumbling 
of  a  cart  into  the  court-yard,  of  which  one  of 
my  windows  commanded  a  view,  I  sprung  up 
in  delight,  thinking,  K'ow  at  last  I  shall  have 
the  luxury  of  being  dressed  in  my  own  gar- 
ments. 

But  no;  there  was  no  trunk  that  I  could 
discover.  A  servant  went  out  evidently  to  ask 
for  it,  and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  man  say 
in  his  own  defence  that  he  had  never  been  told 
anything  about  any  trunk.  After  this  I  heard 
tones  of  anger,  or  at  least  of  very  warm  re- 
monstrance, from  different  quarters  of  the 
house,  and  I  concluded  the  family  were  engaged 
in  their  usual  manner,  one  blaming  another, 
and  all  wondering  how  in  the  world  so  strange 
and  unaccountable  a  blunder  could  have  hap- 
pened !  In  justice  to  their  genuine  kindness, 
I  may  as  well  state  that  they  all  agreed  to  say 
nothing  to  me  about  the  matter,  but  to  send 
off  a  messenger  expressly  for  the  trunks  with- 
out loss  of  time.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  only 
kind  and  suitable  thing  which  they  could  do; 
but,  unhappily,  nobody  thought  of  sending  a 
written  order  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  luggage ;  and  the  station-master,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  messenger,  refused  to  let  him 
have  it ! 

My  "chapter"  of  a  night's  " accidents" at 
Muddleton  Hall  must  be  allowed  to  end  here ; 
and  I  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  others,  that 
my  record  may  prove  a  "  word  in  season"  to 
Bome  "  inefficient  people."  A  Victim. 


LIGHT  ON  OHUEOH  MATTEES. 


HE  revival  of  the  ante-Reformation 
doctrines  as  to  the  priesthood,  the 
bodily  presence  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  true  sacrifico  offered  in  the  eucharistic 
f(ast,  and  as  to  the  po3ver  of  personal  abso- 


lution and  remission  of  6in3,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  of  the  day. 

By  a  large  and  growing  seotion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  doctrines  are  held  for 
refusing  to  hold  which  our  martyred  Be- 
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formers  laid  down  their  lives.  If  words  have 
meaning,  these  doctrines,  as  we  should 
expect,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
anthorized  formularies  which  these  Ee- 
formers  framed;  and  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  is  onlj  necessary  that  her  formularies 
should  he  prominentlj  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  her  members. 

But  the  questions  now  at  issue  are  not 
simply  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
peril  at  the  present  juncture  is  not  alone  the 
peril  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the 
peril  of  the  Reformation  in  England ;  and 
it  is  because  we  "hold" — to  quote  the 
energetic  and  forceful  words  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury— **  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is,  in  this  country,  the  grand  and 
only  effective  bulwark  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Beformation  against  the  unceasing 
efforts,  the  indissoluble  combinations,  and 
methodical  encroachments  of  the  Papal 
See,"  that  we  regard  it  as  a  cause  of  un- 
speakable thankfulness  that  we  possess  in 
our  national  Book  of  Common  Prayer  an 
annouiy  of  defence  alike  against  the 
Rationalistic  and  Eitualistic  errors  of  the 
day.  **i)eeply  as  we  value  the  Established 
Chnrch,  we  value  the  Beformation  a  vast 
deal  more." 

Let  it  then  be  understood  that,  in 
endeavouring  to  throw  some  ''Light  on 
Ohnich  Matters"  in  these  columns,  our 
assertion  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  tantamount  to  our  assertion 
of  allegiance  to  Reformation  principles — 
those  principles  which,  in  a  word,  distinguish 
the  Church  Catholic  from  the  anti-Catholic 
communion  of  Borne. 

We  do  not  propose  to  occupy  space  by 
the  insertion  of  lengthy  papers  on  the  par- 
ticolar  topics  of  the  controversy.  We  think 
we  shall  better — at 'least  at  present — secure 
the  object  we  have  in  view  by  placing 
l>efore  our  readers  a  series  of  extracts 
gathered  from  various  sources,  presenting 
brief  but  conclusive  refutations  of  Bomish 
and  BituaUstic  error,  in  contradistinction  to 
Bible  Protestant  truth. 

Our  present   extracts,   it  will  be  noted, 


bear  upon  a  vital  and  fundamental  point — 
a  point  which,  in  fact,  must  decide  the 
whole  Bitualistic  controversy.  Once  let  it 
be  settled  that  there  is  no  sacrificing  priest, 
no  altar,  no  sacrifice,  no  supernatural  com- 
bination with  the  elements,  and,  as  Arch- 
deacon Hone  forcibly  observes,  **  there  will 
be  no  need  of  reference  to  the  innovations 
in  dress,  in  the  furniture  of  the  Communion 
Table,  and  in  other  things  of  like  nature 
which  have  engaged  public  attention 
through  the  last  few  months."  Around  the 
great  central  falsehood  all  exaggerations  of 
Bitual  are  but  as  satellites.  The  greater 
necessarily  involves  the  less ;  and  the  folly 
of  these  Bitualistic  ornaments  of  church  or 
minister  is  best  displayed  by  disproving  the 
assumed  title  of  those  who  adopt  them  to 
the  name  or  functions  of  sacrificing  priests, 
which  alone  can  give  them  any  significancy 
whatever. 


THB  ONE  PRIESTHOOD,  AND  THE  ONE 
SACBIFIOE. 

The  word  Friest,  in  the  English  language, 
represents  two  distinct  Greek  words  which 
have  their  separate  meanings.  The  one  (itptift) 
signifies  a  sacred  person  who  offers  sacrifices; 
the  other  {TpM^vrtpos)  is  the  word  which  is 
usually  translated"  elder"in  our  English  Bibles, 
and  is  represented  in  many  books  by  a  word 
derived  from  it,  the  word  "presbyter."  The 
sacrificing priesU  existed  under  the  Mosaic  law ; 
they  daily  offered  sacrifices,  with  the  shedding 
of  blood,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Priests, 
in  the  same  sense  of  offerers  of  sacrifices,  also 
belonged  to  most  of  the  religions  of  heathen 
nations  in  ancient  times,  and  do  so  to  the 
present  day. 

The  same  word  is  used,  as  well  it  might  be, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  distinguish 
and  describe  our  great  High  Priest,  who  offered 
His  own  body  once  for  all,  offering  thereby 
one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  perfecting  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified,  so  that  sacrifices 
should  ever  after  cease  to  be  offered. 

A  cognate  word  {ItpiTtvfia)  is  employed,  in 
1  Peter  ii.  5  and  9,  but  evidently  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  sacrifices  there  ai'e  spiritual,  not 
material ;  and  the  priests  who  offer  them  are 
not  an  order  apart,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful.  The  word  itself  occurs  again  in  the 
Bevelation  i.  6,  v.  10,  xx.  6,  but  it  is  not  appro- 
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priated  to  an  order  of  ministers,  but  to  all  the 
saints.  In  the  first  reference,  it  describes  the 
saints  on  earth;  in  the  others  it  is  appro- 
priated to  the  saints  in  heaven;  bat  in  both, 
the  offering  must  needs  be  the  same — upraise 
and  devoted  service. 

As  to  an  order  of  sacrificing  priests,  I  venture 
to  say  with  confidence  that  no  priests  of  this 
kind  are  recognized  by  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  Ordination  Service,  the  work  and  duty 
of  all  who  are  to  minister  is  set  forth  with  great 
distinctness  and  precision ;  but  there  is  not  a 
word  about  their  offering  sacrifices.  Nor  is 
the  idea  of  any  offering  of  sacrifice,  in  its 
proper  sense,  anywhere  suggested  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  in  which,  if  at  all,  we  might 
suppose  it  would  be  found.  In  one  place, 
indeed,  our  offering  of  a  sacrifice  is  mentioned, 
but  it  is  indisputably  in  a  figurative  sense; 
and  it  is  a  sacrifice  which  the  people  profess 
to  offer  as  much  as  the  priest:  "And  here  we 
offer  and  present  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves, 
our  soids  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Thee."  And  this  is 
exactly  what  St.  Paul,  with  tender  affection 
and  earnest  entreaty,  required  of  the  converts 
in  Home:  ''Iheaeech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  Ood,  thai  ye  preserd  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Ood,  which 
is  your  reasonable  service  "  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The 
same  sacrifice  is  still  the  subject  of  the  prayer, 
in  the  next  following  sentence,  in  which,  after 
confessing  that  we  are  "unworthy,  through 
our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  "  to  God  "  any  sacri- 
fice," we  yet  venture  to  beseech  Him  to  "accept 
this  our  bounden  duty  and  service" — this 
sacrifice  of  ourselves,  unworthy  though  it  be. 
The  Communion  Service  evidently  owes  the 
thought  of  that  petition  to  the  Apostle's  words 
to  the  Romans. 

But  again,  the  Communion  Service  distinotly 
declares  Christ's  sacrifice,  made  upon  the  cross, 
to  have  superseded  all  other  sacrifices,  for 
ever.  In  that  most  important  prayer,  called 
the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  God  is  extolled  for 
His  tender  mercy  in  giving  His  only  Son  Jesus 
Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross  for  our 
redemption;  and  then  these  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  that  gi*acious  and  merciful  Father, 
concerning  His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ — **  who 
made  there  (by  His  one  oblation  of  Himself 
once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacri- 
fice, oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world;"  immediately  after  which, 
the  Holy  Communion  is  described  as  having 
been  institated  by  Christ,  as  "a  perpetual 


memory  of  that  His  predous  death,  until  His 
coming  again." 

In  Edition  to  thisj  it  is  remarkable  that 
never  once  in  the  Communion  Service— never 
once  in  the  whole  Prayer  Book — is  mention 
made  of  an  altar,  which  would  be  only  appro- 
priate for  a  Sacrifice;  but  we  know  that  at 
the  Reformation  (for  which  blessed  be  God !) 
altars  were  deliberately  taken  out  of  the 
churches,  and  what  was  then  often  called  "  the 
Lord's  Board  "  was  put  in  their  place,  as  most 
befitting  a  sacrament  which  is  described  at  the 
head  of  the  service,  as  ''  the  Lord's  Supper,"  as 
weU  as  "  the  Holy  Communion."  Hence,  that 
which  is  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  is  called 
"the  table,"  "the  Lord's  table,"  "the  holy 
table,"  and  "  this  Thy  table."  A  "  table  "  there 
is,  but  there  is  no  "  altar." 

The  questions  which  are  now  painfully  agi- 
tating society  constrain  me  to  go  yet  a  step 
further  in  vindicating  our  reformed  and  Pro- 
testant Church — Protestant,  as  protesting  dis- 
tinctly against  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Chureh  of  which  we  are 
members  distinctly  protests  against  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  And  it  holds  no  kindred  doctrine, 
such  as  would  be  the  union  of  Christ's  glorified 
body  and  blood  with  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine.  The  grounds  of  the  Church's  objection 
to  transubstantiation  are  equally  valii  against 
this  other  more  subtle,  and  less  gross,  change 
or  combination.  And  with  perfect  distinctness, 
in  the  Catechism  and  in  the  Artidea,  the  Church 
declares— what  the  Communion  Service  carries 
into  effect— that  the  Sacraments  are  signs  of 
grace,  and  means  of  grace.  The  bread  there- 
fore remains  bread — the  wine  is  «till  wine; 
they  are  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  they 
are  also,  to  the  believing^  heart,  means  of  union 
with  Him — means  whereby  we  are  helped  to 
realise  the  blessedness  which  His  sufferings 
procured  for  us,  and  to  feed  upon  Him,  in  our 
hearts,  by  faith.  At  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munion Service,  the  Church  teUs  us  plainly 
that  "the  natural  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here,  it 
being  against  the  truth  o£  Chrisf  ■  natural 
body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one." 
And  the  Twenty-eighth  Artide  explains  "  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in 
the  supper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner;"  and  that  "the  mean  whereby  the 
body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the 
Supper  is  faith."    In  accordaace  with  this,  it 
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»  wortky  of  obeenration  that  in  the  mo«t 

solemn  acts  of  the  Berrice,  the  appeal  Ib  made 

to  memoTj  and  to  fiuth,  namely,  by  the  words 

QKd  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  and 

in  the  delivery  of  those  elements  (or  visible 

ngns)  to  the  communicants.    The  gift  of  the 

body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of 

the  soul,  is  devoutly  acknowledged ;  the  pre- 

Bovstion  of  both  soul  and  body  thereby  is 

fenrently  desired;    and  then  the  bread  and 

the  wine  are  to  be  taken  in  remembrance  of 

Chiist's  death  and  blood-shedding,  while  the 

oommunicant  is  bidden  to  feed  on  Him,  in  the 

heart,  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving.* 

II. 

TH«  VOBM  OF  OBBINATIOK  IN  THB  CHUBCH 
OF  ENGLAND. 

On  the  imposition  of  hands  by  bishop  and 

presbyters,  the  bishop  says  i^ 

*'BaoetTS  the  Holy  Ghost  ft>r  the  office  and  work 
of  I  Priest  in  the  Ohuroh  of  God,  now  committed 
unto  thee  by  the  impoaitioB  of  our  hands.  Whose 
ansthoaaost  lorgiye,  they  are  £»rgiTen;  and  whose 
ana  th<m  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  And  be  thou 
aittthlttl  diapeoaer  of  the  Woid  of  God,  and  of  His 
holj  Sscranents;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen." 

Let  me  observe,  regarding  this  form,— (1.) 
That  part  of  it  is  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
vhen  He  breathed  on  His  disciples,  after  His 
resorrection,  and  specially  ordained  them  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  His  Church ;  and 
of  eourse  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
in  which  He  used  them,  and  in  which  His 
Apostles  exemplified  their  interpretation  of 
them  in  their  subsequent  career.  (2.)  That 
the  words  "for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest 
in  the  Church  of  Gk>d,  now  committed  unto 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,"  were 
added  at  the  last  review  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
in  1661,  and  seem  to  give  a  precatory  character 
to  the  words  going  before — ^the  office  and 
work  being  conferred  instmmentally  by  human 
Mtthority,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  asked  for 
as  the  alone  power  by  which  either  can  be 
o»de  effeotual.  (3.)  The  remainder  of  the 
form  is  a  charge,  the  same  as  that  committed 
hj  our  Lord  to  the  apostles,  and  is  analogoue 
to  that  previously  given  to  Peter,  either  repre- 
sentatively or  as  the  opener  of  the  door  of 
iaith  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  reference  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  by  which  the  apostles 
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and  their  snccessora  became  either  '*  the 
savour  of  death  unto  death,  or  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,"  to  those  who  heard  them,  to 
"^those  who  were  saved,  or  to  those  that 
perished"  (2  Cor<  ii.  15,  16).  (4).  The  pres* 
byter's  duty  and  office  are  carefully  stated,  in 
conclusion,  lest  there  should  be  any  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  in  which  the  preceding 
words  are  used  :  **  And  be  thou  a  faithfol 
dispenser  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  of  His  holy 
Sacraments ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here 
the  dispensing  of  Grod's  Word  and  Sacraments 
is  declared  to  he  the  duty  of  a  presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  as  regards  the 
Sacraments,  I  have  already  shown  that  th^ 
commissioners  entirely  held  the  typical  an^ 
spiritual  view,  and  utterly  abjured  the  ofn«s 
opereMuffi  one. 

If  any  class  of  men  will  assume  a  power  of 
pardoning  the  sins  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
cite  these  words  as  their  authority  for  suoh  an 
assumption,  I  shall  challenge  them  to  show 
where  they  find  in  this  form  previous  contritioOy 
confession,  and  promise  of  amendment.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  The  power  o^ 
pardon  gpiven  is  one  absolute  and  unconditionaly 
not  limited  by  any  previous  discipline  or  to  any 
description  of  persons.  The  party  claiming 
such  a  power  may,  as  far  as  his  commission 
arising  from  these  words  goes,  exercise  it  under 
any  circumstances,  and  to  any  extent  that  he 
pleases.  The  very  mention  <A  such  a  use  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  direct  and 
literal  sense  in  which  the  words  can  be  taken; 
and  if  compelled  to  interpret  them  according 
to  the  analogy  of  faith,  we  must  conclude,  both 
from  the  office  committed  to  the  apostles,  of 
preachers  and  pastors,  and  from  our  actual 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  exeroised 
their  apqstleship,  that  the  language  was  in« 
tended  to  be  declarative  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  the  case  of 
believers  and  unbelievers— it  being  certain  that 
without  faith  in  Jesus  there  can  be  no  pardon, 
and  with  faith  in  Him  there  can  be  no  con- 
demnation; so  that  the  believer  is  pardoned 
without  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  and  his 
absolution  is  of  little  avail  in  the  case  of  an 
unbeliever. 

The  interpretation  of  these  much-vexed 
words,  which  I  have  attempted  to  give,  is  that 
adopted  by  a  former  Bishop  of  Salisbury  {qwxm 
dianmUiB!),  whose  name  and  writings,  blessed 
be  God,  are  still  venerated  in  England^-Bishop 
JewelL    At  Mary's  accession  he  was  cgected 
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fromCorpoB  Clirisii  College,  Oxford,  which  led 
to  the  reply,  even  of  a  Fopiah  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  to  Dean  Welch,  who  was  boasting  that 
their  college  alone  had  preserred  the  apparel 
and  ornaments  of  the  Ghnrch  entire :  "  Eren  so 
it  maj  be,"  said  the  archdeacon, "  but  stiU  there 
is  one  ornament  and  jewels  far  more  precious 
than  all  the  rest  together,  which  you  have  wil- 
fully thrown  away/'  Bishop  Jewell  published, 
in  1562,  under  the  sanction  and  atdhority  of 
Qiiten  Elistaheth,  his  famous  "  Apology  of  the 
Ghurch  of  England,"  in  which  he  writes  i-^ 

"  We  say  that  Clirist  has  giyen  to  His  ministers  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  of  opening  and  shutting. 
And  we  say  that  the  power  of  loosing  consists  in  this, 
that  the  minister  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  offers 
to  dejected  minds  and  true  penitents,  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  absolution,  and  doth  assure  ^em  a 
certain  remission  of  their  sins,  and  the  hopes  of  eternal 
salTation;  or,  secondly,  reconciles,  rratores,  and  re- 
ceires  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithf\il  those 
penitents  who,  by  any  grieyous  scandal,  or  known  and 
public  offence,  haye  offended  the  minds  of  the  brethren, 
and,  in  a  sort,  alienated  and  separated  themselyes 
from  the  common  society  of  the  Church  and  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

"  And  we  say  the  minister  doth  exercise  the  power 
ofbinding  or  shutting  when  he  shutteth  the  gate  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaye'n  against  unbelieyers  and  obsti- 
nate persons,  and  denotmceth  to  them  the  yengeance 
of  Qod  and  eternal  punishment,  or  exdudeth  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  those  that  are  puhlidy 
excommunicated ;  and  that  God  Himself  doth  so  far 
approye  whateyer  sentence  His  minister  shall  so  giye, 
that  whatsoeyer  is  either  loosed  or  hound  by  their 
ministry  here  on  earth.  He  will,  in  like  manner,  hind 
and  loose,  and  confirm  in  heayen.  The  key  with 
wluch  these  ministers  do  shut  or  open  the  kingdom  of 
heayen,  we  say,  with  Chrysostom,  is  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture ;  with  Tertullian,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
law ;  and,  with  Eusebius,  is  the  Word  of  God. 

"We  say  the  disciples  of  Christ  receiyed  this  power 
from  Him,  not  that  they  might  hear  the  priyate  con- 
fessions of  the  people,  and  catch  their  whispering 
murmurs,  as  the  Popish  priests  eyerywhere  now  dd, 
and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  if  all  the  force  and  use 
of  the  keys  consisted  only  in  this ;  hut  that  they  might 
go  and  preach  and  publish  the  Gospel,  that  so  they 
might  be  a  sayour  of  life  unto  life  to  them  that  did 
belieye,  and  that  they  might  be  also  a  sayour  of  death 
unto  death  to  those  that  did  not  belieye;  that  the 
minds  of  the  pious,  who  were  affiighted  with  the 
sense  of  their  former  ill  liyes  and  errors,  after  they 
beheld  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  belieyed  in  Christ, 
might  be  opened  by  God's  Word,  as  doors  are  with  a 
key ;  and  that  the  wicked  and  stubborn,  who  would 
not  belieye  and  return  into  the  way,  might  be  loft, 
shut  up,  and  locked,  and,  as  St.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iii. 
13),  niight  wax  worse  and  worse.    This  wo  take  to  bo 


the  meaning  of  'the  keys,'  and  in  this  manner  the 
consciences  of  men  are  either  bound  or  loosed. 

'<  Seeing  thus  the  key  by  which  a  passage  is  opened 
for  us  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen  ia  the  Word  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  and  the 
Scriptures,  where  there  is  no  such  Word  there  is  no 
key." — Jewelft  Apology ^  chap,  ii.,  sec.  8.* 

III. 

ABCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT  ON  THE  OBBIKATION 

BBBYICB. 

The  following  passage,  from  Whitgift's  "  De- 
fence of  the  Answer  to  the  Admonition  against 
the  Reply  of  Z.  0.,"  clearly  shows  the  view 
taken  by  the  Elizabethan  divines  of  the  words 
of  the  Ordination  Service,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  grievonsly  misinterpreted  by  the 
Ritualists : — 

«  To  use  these  words,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
in  the  ordaining  of  ministers,  which  Christ  Himself 
used  in  appointing  His  apostles,  is  no  more  ridiculous 
and  blasphemous  than  it  is  to  use  the  words  that  He 
used  in  the  Supper.  The  bishop  by  speaking  these 
words  doth  not  take  upon  him  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost, 
no  more  than  he  doth  to  remit  sins  when  he  promiseth 
the  remission  of  sins ;  but  by  speaking  these  words  of 
Christ,  *  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whosoever,'  &c., 
he  doth  show  the  principal  duty  of  a  minister,  snd 
assureth  him  of  the  assistance  of  God*s  Holy  Spirit  if 
he  labour  in  the  same  accordingly.  Neither  dotb  the 
bishop  speak  them  (the  words  in  question)  as  though 
he  had  authority  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he 
speaketh  them  as  the  words  of  Christ  used  in  the  like 
action,  who,  as  I  said  before,  does  most  certainly  give  Hia 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  whom  He  calleth  to  the  ministry. 
And  surely  if  any  pattern  either  in  calling  or  ordainiog 
of  ministers  is  to  be  foUowed,  this  of  Christ  is  to  be 
followed  especially ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that 
the  apostles  when  they  laid  on  their  hahds  used  the 
same  words,  because  laying  on  of  hands  is  a  sign  or 
rather  confirmation  of  the  same." — See  WhUgifli 
JTorks,  Farker  Society's  Edition^  YoL  I.,  pp.  488-491. 

IV. 

THE  TBTTB  BIGNITT  OT  THE  MIKISTEBUL 

OFFICE. 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  that  evangelical  teaching 
makes  light  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  stripB 
it  of  all  authority  and  power.  Such  assertions 
are  more  easily  made  than  proved.  We  honour 
the  minister's  office  as  a  Scriptural  Institation, 
but  we  refuse  to  give  it  a  hair's  breadth  more 
dignity  than  we  find  given  to  it  in  God's 
Word.  We  hoilonr  ministers  as  Christ's  ambas- 
sadors, Christ's  watchmen,  Christ's  messengers, 
preachers  of  the  Word,  pastors,  overseers,  and 

•  "Who  are  Ye?  A  Question  for  Anglican  Priest*."  By 
Rot.  8.  A.  Walesh.  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary-to-port^  BrirtoL 
London :  Seelc^,  Jaokson,  and  HallidAj. 
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stewards  of  tilie  mysteries  of  God.  But  we 
otterij  dedine  to  regard  tliem  as  priests,  medi- 
ators, confessors,  and  rulers  oyer  men's  faith, 
bodk  for  ihe  sake  of  their  souls  and  our  own. 

'It  is  easy  to  say  that  eyangelical  teaching 
is  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  sonl  discipline,  or 
heart  examination,  or  self-humiliation,  or  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh,  or  true  contrition.  There 
nerer  was  a  more  baseless  assertion.  We  are 
entirdj  fayourable  to  these  things,  but  we 
demand  that  they  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
right  way.  We  approTC  of  a  confessional, 
bat  it  must  be  the  only  true  one — ^the  throne 
of  grace.  We  approve  of  going  to  a  confessor, 
bat  it  must  be  to  the  true  one  appointed  by  Gk>d, 


Christ  the  Lord.  We  approve  o^  submitting 
consciences  to  a  priest,  but  it  must  be  to  the 
great  High  Priest  who  alone  can  absolve  effec- 
tually, Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  We  approve  of 
unbosoming  our  secret  sins,  and  seeking  abso- 
lution, but  it  must  be  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  who  alone  can  reach 
hearts,  and  not  at  the  feet  of  one  of  her  weak 
members.  We  approve  of  trusting  to  receive 
ghostly  counsel,  but  it  must  be  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  and  not  at  the  feet  of  man.  K'ono  but 
Christ !  He  is  the  only  true  Priest  and  Con- 
fessor, and  He  has  deputed  His  priestly  office 
to  no  order  of  men  in  the  world." — A  Suffolk 
Inewnbeni. 


THE    BIBLE  AND    OUB   FAITH. 


BT  THK  BEV.  8.  WAnTWBIGHT,  TICAB  OP  HOLT  TBINITY,  TOBK;  AUTHOB  OF 
"GHBIBTIAN  CBBTAINTY,"  BTC. 


Chaptsb  II. 
"  We  bave  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables." 

IN  the  survey  on  which  we  have  now 
entered,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  and  expose  the  superficial 
character  of  those  sceptical  objec- 
tions on  which  unbelievers  are  wont  to  rely 
for  their  justification  in  rejecting  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Bible.  At  present,  however, 
oar  business  lies  in  a  different  direction.  We 
are  not  now  dealing  with  matters  that  may  be 
considered  doubtful,  but  with  matters  that  are 
absolutely  certain.  Whatever  some  men  may 
think  of  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  no 
man  can  gainsay  the  claims  of  Christianity  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Divine  Institution.  .  Whether 
tbe  only  record  of  that  Institution  which  we 
possess  is  perfectly  authentic,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion for  future  consideration ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  answer  g^ven  to  that  question,  it 
cannot  possibly  affect  the  fact  presented  by 
tbe  existence  of  the  Institution  itself.  When 
ve  have  satisfied  ourselves  (as  we  easily  may) 
of  the  exact  correspondence  that  exists  between 
tbe  actual  facts  and  the  written  narrative,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  deny  the  high  credibility  of  that  nar- 
rative ;  hut  whatever  be  the  character  of  the 
narrative,  it  cannot  affect  the  certainty  of  the 
^acts;  for  the  facts  are  prior  to  the  narra- 
tive, and  are  therefore  not  dependent  upon  it. 
To  sum  up  the  matter  in  one  word — 


"  The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  upon  its 
leading  facts,  and  upon  them  alone." 

And  these  facts,  already  conclusively  esta- 
blished by  the  "monumental"  evidence  ad- 
duced in  the  last  chapter,  are  further  attested 
by  such  additional  evidence  as  ought  to  satisfy 
us,  "  at  least  until  it  appear  that  mankind  have 
ever  been  deceived  by  the  same."  We  have 
some  uncontested  and  incontestable  points,  to 
which  the  history  of  the  human  species  hath 
nothing  similar  to  offer  :— 

«A  Jewish  peasant  changed  the  religion  of  the 
world :  and  that  without  force,  without  power,  without 
support,  without  one  natural  source  or  circumstance 
of  attraction,  influence,  or  success.  Such  a  thing  hath 
not  iiappened  in  any  other  instance. 

"  The  companions  of  this  Person,  after  He  Himself 
had  been  put  to  death  for  His  attempt,  asserted  His 
supernatural  character,  founded  upon  His  supernatural 
operations ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  their 
assertions,  i. «.,  in  consequence  of  their  own  belief  of 
that  truth,  and  in  order  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  it  to  others,  voluntarily  entered  upon  lives  of  toil 
and  hardship,  and,  with  a  full  experience  of  their 
danger,  committed  themselves  to  the  last  extremities 
of  persecution.    This  hath  not  a  pazalleL 

"More  particularly,  a  very  few  days  after  this 
Person  had  been  publicly  executed,  and  in  the  very 
city  in  which  He  was  buried,  these  His  companions 
declared  with  one  voice  that  His  body  was  restored  to 
life ;  that  they  had  seen  Him,  handled  Him,  ate  with 
Him,  conversed  with  Him ;  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  they  told,  preached 
His  religion,  with  this  strange  fact  as  the  foundation 
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of  it,  In  the  face  of  thoae  who  had  killed  Him,  who 
weie  armed  with  the  power  of  the  country,  and  necea- 
saxily  and  naturally  disposed  to  treat  His  followers  aa 
they  had  treated  Himself  j  and  having  done  this  upon 
the  spot  where  the  event  took  place,  carried  the  intel- 
ligence of  it  abroad,  in  despite  of  difficulties  and  oppo- 
aition,  and  where  the  nature  of  their  errand  gave  them 
nothing  to  expect  but  derision,  insult,  and  outrage. 
This  \b  without  example."* 

These  throe  facts  are  certain,  and  would  have 
been  nearly  so  if  the  Gospels  had  never  been 
written.  The  Christian  story  as  to  these  points 
ig  without  a  variation,  and  without  a  rival.  We 
have  letters  and  discourses  by  witnesses  of  the 
transaction,  by  persons  themselves  bearing  a 
sbare  init;  and  besides  these  cotemporaneous 
writings,  we  have  others  following  that  age  in 
regular  succession:  but  every  letter,  every 
discourse,  every  controversy  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  religion,  every  book  written  by 
them  from  the  age  of  its  commencement  to  the 
present  time,  in  erery  part  of  the  world  in 
which  it  has  been  professed,  and  with  every 
sect  into  whicb  it  has  been  divided— all  concur 
in  representing  these  facts  in  this  manner. 

"  A  religion  whicb  now  possesses  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  xmquestionably 
sprang  up  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Some 
account  must  be  given  of  its  origin,  some  cause 
assigned  for  its  rise." 

All  the  accounts  of  this  origin,  all  the  expli- 
cations of  this  cause,  whether  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  early  followers  of  the  religion, 
or  from  occasional  notices  in  otber  writings  of 
that  or  the  adjoining  age,  either  expressly 
allege  the  facts  above  stated  as  the  means  by 
which  the  religion  was  set  up,  or  advert  to  its 
commencement  in  a  manner  which  agrees  with 
the  supposition  of  these  facts  being  true,  and 
which  testifies  to  their  operation  and  effects. 

These  propositions  alone  lay  a  foundation 
for  our  faith:  for  they  prove  the  existence  of  a 
transaction  which  cannot,  even  in  its  most 
oenerol  parte,  be  accounted  for  upon  any  reason- 
able  supposition  except  that  of  the  tmth  of 
the  mission.  Here,  then,  we  may  dismiss  the 
first  part  of  our  subject.  However  numerous 
or  formidable  may  be  the  batteries  of  hostile 
criticism  which  have  been  directed  against  the 
Bible,  they  have  not  touched  the  citadel  which 
stands  proudly  entrenched  hehind  ihe  Bible. 
They  have  failed  to  reach,  much  more  to  shake, 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.  For  that 
foundation  is  deep  and  broad  as  the  ample 
facte  in  which  it  lies  embedded.    And  as  those 

•  Friey's"BTSdntfiai"  OoadiMton*  Foite' XditioB*  Pi  8M. 


facte  (which  from  the  first  have  been  un« 
questionable)  must  ever  remain  immutable,  so, 
though  even  Jannea  and  Jambres  sbould  re- 
appear among  their  followers,  and  "  the  people 
be  never  so  unquiet,"  nothing  can  alter  the 
eternal  truth,  "Thb  foundation  standkth 
SUBB  r* 

Does  belief  in  Christianity  involve  belief 
in  the  Bible  P  Is  the  verity  of  the  Christian 
religion  inseparable  from  the  vera45ity  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  P 

It  is  a  question  full  of  interest  and  im- 
portance J  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  i» 
so  often  put.    And  it  is  put,  too,  by  persons 
whose  "  standing-points"  are  directly  opposed 
to  one  another.    It  is  put  wistfully  by  some 
who,  while  perplexed  by  (what  are  called)  the 
difficulties  of  the  Bible,  yet  find  it  impossihle 
to  abandon  their  confidence  in  that  religion 
which    the    Bible   reveals.     And   it   is  put 
maliciously  and  covertly  by  others  who  know 
full  well  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  consequently  strain  every  nerve 
to  carry,  by  a  process  of  sapping  and  mining, 
the  citadel  which  seems  but  more  impregnable 
after  every  fresh  assault.    Nor  is  it  strange 
that,  seen  through  such  diverse  media,  the  same 
subject  should  be  presented  under  such  diverse 
aspeote.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  undeniable 
that  Christianity  rests  on  certain  f imdamental 
facts— facts  which  would  remain  immoveable  if 
the  Bible  were  annihilated  to-morrow.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Bible  (not  to  speak  of 
that  aocumulation  of  facte  which  forms  iU 
past  history)  is  iteelf  one  of  those  great  facts 
which  it  IB  impossible  to  account  for  unless  we 
admit  ite  Divine  character.     A  religion  un- 
written, a  faith  independent  of  "  book  faith,"  u 
certainly  a  conceivable  thing;  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  even  be  a  possible  thing;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  the  actual  thing  with  which 
we  have  to  do.    For  the  "  eterzial  life  "  which 
"  Qod  hath  given  to  us"  "is  in  His  Son:"  but 
the  Scriptures  are  the  "  record  "  of  that  6on- 
the  only,  the  authentic  record.     Hence,  for 
those  who  seek  "  eternal  life,'*  the  only  waj  i« 
to  "  search  the  Scriptures."  for  there  onlj  «« 
we  find  the  witnesses  who  are  competent  to 
"testify "of  Christ. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  although  con* 
ceivably  separable,  yet  practically  the  two 
subjecte  are  inseparable.  There  are  certain 
facte  which  constitute  the  proper  eridenoeof 
Revealed  Beligion.  Theinyeatigationof  *>•• 
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&di  is  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from 
tk  eriticism  of  ita  records.  Bat  thoagli  the 
tio  labjeote  are  perfectly  distinot^  they  are  by 
no  means  independent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
criticism  of  the  Christian  records  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  proper  Christian 
endenceq,  If,  for  instance,  in  the  coarse  of 
this  criticism  we  were  to  find  the  records  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  though  this  would  not 
necessarily  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  it  would  greatly  alter  the  relation  in 
wiiicli  the  BiUe  stands  to  that  doctrine ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  in  the  records 
proofs  of  DiTine  saperiatendenoe  and  arrange* 
ment,  we  should  pr<^^ly  bring  this  result  in 
as  an  evidence  of  the  Ohzistiau  religion. 
This  distinction  is  not  more  real  than  im- 


portant. ForgetfulnesB,  or  a  willing  oversight 
of  it,  has  furnished  scepticism  with  some  of  its 
most  effective  means  of  attack.  Supposed  in- 
consistencies in  the  record  have  been  brought 
forward  as  disproving  Christianity  itself.  Now 
we  do  not  admit  that  there  are  such  incon- 
sistencies, but  we  allege  that,  if  there  were, 
they  would  modify— not  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity itself — ^but  merely  our  view  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  record  stands  to  that 
doctrine* 

Our  next  business,  therefore,  must  be  to 
oonsider  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Bible. 
And  on  this  consideration  we  shall  now  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  in  the  next  chapter. 

•  «'  Christiau  Certainty,"  p.  87. 
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TRH  CRniSTtAK   IN  AFFLICTION. 

I  do  not  think  the  Bible  anywhere  pro- 
fesses to  blame  us  for  feeling  pain,  sickness, 
poverty,  and  the  like,  as  distresses.  On  the 
otter  hand,  it  plainly  declares  that  "no 
affliction  for  the  present  is  joyous,  but 
grievous.*'  It  is  a  moral,  not  a  physical 
triumph  we  are  promised  over  physiced  ills. 
Pain  is  as  acute  to  a  devout  Christian, 
poverty  as  hard  to  bear,  disappointment  as 
painful,  BO  far  as  they  are  considered  alone, 
as  they  can  be  to  the  careless  or  profane. 
There  is  no  exemption  on  these  points  for 
the  Christian. 

To  profess,  moreover,  to  discover  what 
God's  object  was  in  sending  us  particular 
afflictions,  must,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  be  an  unwise  occupation,  although 
not  always.  But  I  think  we  may  always 
find  something  to  learn  from  what  happens 
to  us ;  and  that  if  we  have  some  profitable 
lesson  taught,  it  is  enough,  without  insisting 
^t  that  lesson,  and  no  other,  was  the  one 
intended  to  be  taught.  To  get  good  out  of 
sorrow  is  the  great  matter,  without  affirming 
that  we  are  getting  all  the  good  and  the 
intended  good  from  it. 

CounseU  of  an  Invalid^  hy 
OSOBQS  WiLSOzri  M.D. 
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grief's   SUBMISSION. 

I  cannot,  'neath  Thy  blow» 
My  Qod,  Thy  praises  sound : 

I  can  but  lie  full  low, 

And  cling  the  cross  around, 

I  cannot,  midst  the  dust. 
Descry  Thy  gracious  aim ; 

I  can  but  own  Thee  just. 
Nor  once  Thy  dealings  blame. 

I  cannot  pray  aright  j 

Only,  though  sight  be  dim, 

I  see  One  pray  in  light. 
And  mutely  look  to  Him. 

I  cannot  tears  restrain ; 

Only  I  can  reflect 
That,  'neath  a  kindred  pain. 

My  Saviour's  were  not  checked. 

Submission  to  Thine  hand 
Is  all  the  height  I  reach ; 

I  cannot  song  command, 

But  praise  by  checking  speech. 

Like  child  of  sire  reproved, 
I  keep  my  lowly  place, 

Till  Thou,  the  frown  removed, 
For  duty  nerve  by  grace. 
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Thou  dost  not  ask  to-day, 
My  Qod,  the  debt  I  owe ; 

Thou  know'st  I  cannot  pay 
Till  Thou  the  means  bestow. 

LOBD  KUTLOCH. 
THE  PXJEPOSSS  OF  AFFLICTION. 

The  love  of  death,  for  its  own  sake,  can- 
not be ;  God  has  not  asked  that  at  our  hands. 
He  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  put 
from  us  the  love  of  life.  All  that  He  desires 
is  that  we  should  prefer  eternal  life  to  the 
few  and  fleeting  years  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  the  longest  pilgrimage  here.  There 
may  be  as  great  discontent  in  wishing  to  die 
as  in  wishing  to  live.  To  be  conformed  to 
God's  will,  and  be  ready  to  live,  or  equally 
ready  to  die,  is  the  spirit  for  which  we  should 
striye.  When  Christ  prayed  for  His  disciples, 
shortly  before  He  was  taken  from  them,  His 
words  were,  '*  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil." 

We  hare  not  two  lessons  to  learn — one 
how  to  live,  the  other  how  td  die.  One 
teaching  imparts  the  instruction  needful  for 
both.  Holiness  is  the  thing  essential  to 
both.  It  is  sin  that  makes  so  many  lives 
unhappy,  and  so  many  death-beds  full  of 
anguish. 

We  are  apt  sometimes,  I  think,  to  murmur 
at  God's  so  solemnly  insisting  on  holiness. 
Is  He  not  all-powerful  and  all-merciful? 
Might  He  not  then  forgive  us  simply  as  we 
are,  cancel  the  chains  against  us,  and, 
considering  that  we  are  weak  and  helpless 
creatures,  excuse'us  being  unholy,  and  take 
us  to  heaven  as  we  are  ?  We  would  not  be 
very  wicked ;  we  think  it  quite  proper  that 


stealing,  and  lying,  and  murder  should  be 
severely  punished;  but  might  we  not,  at 
least,  be  allowed  to  indulge  our  own,  as  we 
call  them,  innocent  thoughts,  and  in  smaller 
matters  have  our  own  way  ? 

Yet,  if  we  think,  what  is  this  but  as  if  a 
sick  person  should  beseech  his  physician  by 
no  means  to  cure  him  completely,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  beg  him,  after  re- 
storing him  to  a  certain  point,  to  leave  him 
there,  with  the  seeds  of  the  disease  still  in 
his  system,  ready  at  any  time  to  grow  up 
again  into  a  poisonous  tree  which  should 
kill  him  with  its  deadly  emanations?  No 
wise  physician  who  had  a  patient  entrusted 
to  him  would  agree  to  such  a  request  He  !^ 
would  say,  "  I  am  a  much  better  judge  than 
you  are  what  is  best  for  you.  Your  wishes  ^ 
are  tainted  by  the  morbid  state  of  your  body.  1 
If  I  undertake  your  case  at  all,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  disease 
from  you.  The  treatment  may  not  be  always 
pleasant  at  the  time— nay,  will  sometimes 
be  as  painful  for  me  to  inflict  as  for  you  to 
bear ;  but  by-and-by  you  will  be  the  first  to 
thank  me  for  not  having  spared  you  when  you 
were  sick,  that  thereby  I  might  secure  your 
perfect  restoration  to  soundness  of  body/' 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  ^eat  Physician  of 
sotds  teaches  us  that  He  loves  us  too  well 
tO"  leave  anything  imdone  in  the  way  of  our 
moral  cure.  He  will  not  be  guilty  of  a 
kindness  so  mistaken  as  to  relieve  only  the 
external  symptoms  of  our  spiritual  distemper, 
and  leave  the  deep  roots  imtouched  which 
may  spring  up  afresh  into  the  most  frightful 
disorders. 

CimMeU  of  an  Invalid^  hy 
GsonoB  WiLsoK,  M.D. 
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inSS   VIVIAII  AUD   HEE   EELATIOHS. 

by  a.  o.,  authob  of  "amoko  the  mountains,"  "  ikcabel  and  coba," 
"  bbbchbnhtjbst/'  etc. 


Chapteb  m. 

"  Trae  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.*' 

"Wordsworth. 

|IEST-CLASS,sir?" 

"  Yes.  Jump  in,  Constance !  '* 
And  Bertram,  who,  with  his 
sister,  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  London,  and  was 
nov  returning  to  Bookdale,  assisted  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  sprang  in  after  her.  They 
were  only  just  in  time,  for  they  had  arrived 
late  at  the  station,  and  in  another  moment  the 
train  moved  slowly  off. 

Constance  leant  back,  and  amused  herself 
by  examining  the  faces  of  her  fellow-travellers 
—always  a  fertile  source  of  interest  to  her,  as  to 
many.  There  were  only  two  in  the  compart- 
ment besides  themselves.  One  was  a  quiet 
little  middle-aged  lady,  at  the  farther  end,  not 
rery  interesting  in  appearance.  Constance's 
ftnrtiye  glances  soon  wandered  from  her  to  the 
remaining  occupant,  her  own  vis-a-vis,  a  tall, 
dark  young  man,  with  thin  aquiline  features, 
▼ell-diaped  head,  and  an  earaest,  thoughtful 
<»t  of  countenance.  The  pale  and  sallow, 
though  sunburnt  complexion,  and  the  sunken 
cheeks,  together  with  a  general  look  of  weak- 
ness and  lassitude,  seemed  to  denote  ill-health. 
There  was  something  in  his  face  that  irre- 
Bistibly  attracted  Constance,  and  she  found 
herself  more  than  once  looking  at  him,  and 
endeavoaring  to  discover  what  it  was.  At 
length  her  attention  was  drawn  off  by  Bertram, 
who  began  grumbling  in  an  undertone  at 
l^^ing  no  newspaper. 

**  Yon  should  have  bought  one  at  the  station," 
said  Constance. 

"There  was  no  time;  and,  besides,  I  forgot 
it  till  we  were  off.  There's  a  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment that  I  wanted  to  read." 

The  gentleman  opposite  leant  forward,  offer- 
^g  bis  own  paper  for  Bertram's  inspection, 
^th  a  courteous  air,  though  there  was  a  slight 


smile  lurking  in  the  comers  of  his  mouth 
which  Constance  interpreted  into  amusement 
at  the  self-important  tone  of  her  brother. 

/'Thank  you,"  said  Bei*tram,  in  a  manner 
intended  to  be  polite  and  reserved,  though  it 
savoured  far  more  of  a  certain  stiff  shyness. 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  trouble  you — I  mean,  to 
deprive  you  of  it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  answer;  "  I  have  quite 
done  with  it.  There  is  very  little  news  of  any 
importance.  What  an  exceedingly  damp,  raw 
day  it  is." 

"  Very,"  said  Bertram,  his  reserve  thawing 
before  tlie  gentlemanly  tone  and  manner  of  his 
fellow-traveller.  "  Wretched  weather  we  have 
had  all  the  last  week." 

"  Not  unusual  though  for  England,  I  fancy," 
rejoined  the  other.  "  I  have  been  abroad  now 
for  many  years,  but  my  boyish  recollections  of 
home  certainly  include  a  large  amount  of  rain 
and  damp,  even  in  summer." 

Constance  could  not  help  throwing  in  the 
remark,  "Nevertheless,  I  don't  know  who 
would  wish  to  change  England  for  any  other 
country." 

"  Not  many,  I  hope,"  he  said,  turning  to- 
wards her  instantly.  "Rainy  and  foggy  as 
our  country  is,  there  is  not  another  like  it  in 
the  world,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
all  true  Englishmen." 

"  Not  like  it,  of  course,"  said  Bertram ;  "  but 
there  are  many  other  countries  with  far  finer 
scenery,  and  greater  advantages." 

"  Advantages !  In  what  way  P"  inquired  the 
gentleman,  with  a  slightly  amused  air. 

Bertram  hesitated,  and  then  continued, 

"  At  any  rate,  the  scenery  in  other  countries 
is  much  more  beautifal  than  in  England." 

"  Grander  and  finer,  if  you  like — not  more 
beautiful.  I  have  seen  some  most  magnificent 
scenery  during  the  last  few  years ;  yet  many  a 
time  I  would  have  given  anything  for  the  sight 
of  a  green  English  hedgerow,  with  fields  on 
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each  Bide,  and  blue  Iiills  in  the  distance.  Less 
imposing  it  may  be,  but  not  less  lovely,  thongh 
the  beauty  is  of  a  different  description." 

Thereupon  Constance,  who  was  an  enthusi- 
astic little  patriot,  made  up  her  mind  that  the 
gentleman  must  be  a  most  desirable  acquaint- 
ance, and  she  only  wished  they  knew  him. 
Who  was  he  P  and  who  could  it  be  that  his  face 
recalled  to  her  so  strongly  ?  She  asked  her- 
self this  question  repeatedly  during  the  con- 
versation that  ensued  between  Bertram  and 
their  fellow-traveller,  but  without  being  able 
to  answer  it  He  was  evidently  as  well-in- 
formed in  mind  as  he  was  pleasant  in  manners ; 
and  from  listening,  Constance  was  soon  drawn 
on  to  talking,  till  she  grew  so  interested  that 
Bertram  gave  her  a  quizzical  look  to  remind 
her  that  she  was  conversing  with  an  entire 
stranger,  which  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten. 
Constance  understood  him,  blushed,  and  eat 
very  quiet  during  the  rest  of  their  journey, 
which  was  not  long,  for  in  about  ten  minutes 
more  they  stopped  at  Bookdale  station.  Much 
to  her  surprise,  their  new  friend  followed  them 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  she  was  wondering 
afresh  who  he  could  be,  when  Bertram,  who 
had  hurried  away  to  see  after  the  luggage, 
came  back  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitement, 
just  as  the  train  moved  slowly  off. 

"  My  purse,  Constance !  My  purse  is  gone ! 
Have  you  seen  it?" 

**  No,"  said  Constance,  turning  to  him. 
"How  tiresome!  Is  it  of  much  conse- 
quence P" 

"Consequence!  I  should  think  so,"  said 
Bertram  in  great  perturbation.  "  Ten  pounds 
of  my  own  in  it,  and  the  twenty-pound  note 
that  Mr.  Landgrave  sent  to  papa  by  me,  for 
that  institution.  What  is  to  be  done?"  he 
exclaimed,  in  such  real  distress  that  Constance 
forbore  to  rally  him  upon  his  carelessness,  after 
taking  charge  of  the  note  himself,  on  the  plea 
that  "  Constance  would  be  certain  to  lose  it." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  not  in  your  pocket 
■till,  Bertram  P" 

"  Quite  I  I  have  looked  three  times— turned 
my  pockets  out" 

"  Tou  must  have  left  it  in  the  train.  But  I 
should  think  you  had  better  make  inquiries." 

Bertram  went  to  a  porter  at  a  little  distance, 
with  a  hasty  query  upon  the  subject. 

"  What  kind  of  purse,  sir  P"  asked  the  man, 
jAmsing. 

"  B>ed  russian  leather,  with  several  pockets — 
containing  ten  pounds  in  gold  and  a  twenty- 
pound  bank-note,"  said  Bertram  rapidly ;  and 


the  man  quietly  drew  the  identical  purse  from 
his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

'*  I  found  it  upon  the  ground,  sir,"  he  aaid. 
"  I  was  intending  to  give  it  up  to  the  antho- 
rities." 

"  Thank  you."  And  Bertram,  after  care- 
fidly  examining  the  contents  of  his  recovered 
treasure,  was  turning  away,  when  Constance 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  with  crimsoning 
cheeks. 

"Bertram!  Bertram!  surely  you  wiQ  give 
him  a  reward  P" 

Bertram  shook  off  her  hand  rather  impa- 
tiently, but  on  raising  his  eyes  encountered 
those  of  their  fellow-traveller.  He  was  standing 
at  a  little  distance,  speaking  to  a  man,  bat  at 
that  moment  was  looking  in  their  direction, 
and  had  evidently  witnessed  the  whole  transac- 
tion. Something  there  was  of  undisguised  in* 
dignation  in  those  grave  eyes  that  brought  the 
colour  into  Bertram's  cheeks;  but  after  a 
moment's  deliberation  he  opened  his  purse, 
selected  a  threepenny  piece,  and  offered  it  as 
the  reward  of  honesty.  It  was  laconicalljr 
declined,  and  the  man  turned  away.  Con- 
stance, in  a  state  of  hot  displeasure,  walked 
across  the  platform,  followed  by  Bertram.  Her 
intention  was  undoubtedly  to  give  him  frankly 
her  opinion  of  what  had  passed  the  moment 
they  were  alone,  but  for  the  time  her  intention 
was  frustrated  by  something  else  that  droTe 
the  whole  occurrence  out  of  her  head.  Two  or 
three  boxes  were  piled  up  on  the  ground,  and 
as  she  brushed  past  them,  her  gaze  careleBslj 
falling  for  an  instant  upon  the  direction-card 
affixed  to  the  upper  one,  she  read  the  words 
"  Captain  Yivian"  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  and 
came  to  a  standstill. 

"  Bertram,  just  see !"  she  exclaimed  eagerly. 
*'  Surely  Leonard  can't  be  here !" 

"It  looks  as  if  he  were,"  said  Bertram. 
"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  home,  and  left  these  to 
be  sent  after  him.    I'll  ask  about  it." 

But  at  this  moment  their  railway  friend 
walked  up  with  a  somewhat  slow,  feeble  step, 
and  desired  a  porter  to  carry  the  boxes  to  aflj 
outside  the  station.  Bertram  exclaimed  in- 
voluntarily, 

"  Are  these  yours  P — ^I  mean,  is  that  your 
name  P"  pointing  to  the  card. 

"My  name  is  Captain  Vivian,"  was  the 
courteous  answer,  contrasting  with  Bertram*8 
blunt  tones.  "  Are  you  old  acquaintances  of 
mine  P    Perhaps  I  ought  to  recognise  you." 

"  Leonard,  we  did  not  know  you  in  the 
least,"  exclaimed  Constance,  eagerly  shaking 
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ha&ds  with  him.  "I  bad  no  idea  yon  were 
flomin^  bj  this  train.  Wbat  1  don't  you  know 
08  jet— Constance  and  Bertram  1" 

His  grasp  of  her  band  was  warm  enough  now 

10  satisfj  her. 

"I  bad  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it^  I  am 
ailiamed  to  say.  My  liWs  sister  baa  grown 
out  of  all  knowledge,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  But 
I  see  now  a  look  in  both  of  you  that  I  ooght 
to  hare  recognised." 

"And  I  can  say  the  same,"  added  Ck>nBtance. 
"loonld  not  imagine  who  you  reminded  me 
of  so  strongly.  I  see  now  bow  little  yon  are 
ahered— only  yon  look  older,  and  sunburnt, 
and  not  Tery  well,  I  must  say.  How  weak  you 
are^  Leonard !"  she  added,  stiiiok  again  by  bis 
slow,  languid  step.    "  Are  you  no  better  yet  ?  " 

"Much  better;  only  not  yery  strong.  I 
expect  Bookdale  to  set  me  up  again.  Thank 
jon,**  as  Bertram  offered  him  his  arm.  "  Are 
you  going  to  walk  or  drive  home  ?" 

"The  carriage  was  to  be  sent  for  us,"  said 
Constance.  "  Tea,  there  it  is.  You  must  come 
with  us,  Leonard,  and  your  boxes  can  be  sent 
round  after  us.  Bertram,  will  you  just  go  and 
tell  them  to  send  them  P  " 

Bertram  obeyed,  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately.   Constance  asked,  as  they  drore  off, 

"  Did  you  not  write  home  to  say  that  you 
were  coming,  Leonard  P  " 

"Yes ;  I  arrired  at  Southampton  yesterday, 
and  I  sent  off  a  line  at  once  to  let  your  mother 
know  when  to  expect  me.  Your  absence  of 
course  preTented  your  knowing  it." 

"And  are  you  glad  to  come  homeP"  asked 
Constance, 

Captain  Tiyian  smiled. 

"What  a  question,  Constance!  I  don't 
^link  it  deserves  any  answer.  How  Bookdale 
has  altered  in  the  last  few  years.  These 
houses  are  all  new  to  me.  I  am  beginning  to 
realize  now  bow  long  my  absence  has  been.  I 
bdieve  I  was  ex]Mecting  to  find  things  almost 
the  same  as  when  I  left.  Are  all  quite  well  at 
home?" 

"  All,  when  we  last  heard,"  said  Constance. 

"  And  your  father— has  be  altered  at  all  P  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance  slowly.  "  I 
daresay  he  has,  more  than  I  know.  I  was  such  a 
child  seven  years  ago  that  I  hardly  remember. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  is  graver,  and  less  bright 
and  cheerful  than  I  can  recollect  him.  But 
he  is  just  tbe  same  after  all—just  the  same 
dear,  delightful,  perfect  papa,  and  the  best 

man  that  ever  was,"  said  Constance^  enthusi* 

asticaQy. 


"I  am  beginning  to  recognise  you  now, 
Constance,"  said  Captain  Yiviani  with  a  half - 
smile. 

"  Bid  I  often  go  into  raptures  as  a  child  P 
Oh,  Leonard,  have  you  quite  forgotten  bow  I 
used  to  plague  you  P  " 

"  Not  quite.  No,  I  don't  think  I  have  for- 
gotten anything  belonging  to  those  dear  old 
days.    It  was  a  very  happy  time." 

"  And  now  we  are  going  to  have  something 
of  the  same  kind  again,  I  hope,"  pursued  Con- 
stance. "  You  said  just  now  that  you  saw  a 
great  many  changes;  but  I  don't  think,  after 
all,  that  many  people  leave  England  for  so 
many  years,  and  come  back  to  find  so  few 
alterations  as  you  will  do." 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  replied 
Leonard ;  and  then  there  was  a  pause,  broken 
by  Constance. 

"  You  haven't  asked  yet  after  your  old  friends 
the  Wentworths." 

"To  be  sure— I  was  forgetting.  I  have 
been  looking  .forward  to  seeing  them.  How 
are  they  aUP" 

"Yery  well  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  just  as 
smart  as  ever." 

"Was  that  her   characteristic P"   inquired' 
Captain    Yivian,   rather    drily.     "And   bow 
is  Beatrice  P     Has  she  grown  as   much  aa 
youP" 

"  As  much !    Why,  Leonard,  I  am  short,  and 
Beatrice  is  tall — taller  than  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
She  is  very — what  shall  I  call  her  P — ^not  exactly 
pretty,  I  think*    But  she  always  reminds  me 
of  a  queen  or  princess  in  disguise." 
"  Wbat !  does  she  go  about  in  rags  P  " 
Constance  could  not  help  laughing. 
"  Leonard,  it  is  too  bad !    You  won't  let  me 
say  a  single  thing  without  criticising." 

"  But  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  me 
the  nature  of  the  disguise,"  said  Captain 
Yivian.    "  It  is  rather  a  startling  idea." 

''  I  only  mean  that  she  dresses  very  plainly 
— she  always  has  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
dresses  she  can  wear." 

"  From  principle,  or  from  a  desire  to  cross 
her  mother  P  "  inquired  Leonard,  provokingly. 
"  I  beUeve  young  ladies  are  rather  independent 
in  their  tastes  in  these  days,  are  they  not  P  I 
should  not  imagine  that  Mrs.  Wentworth 
would  quite  approve  of  such  a  style." 

*'  Leonard,  I  shaU  be  quite  angry  with  you. 
You  ought  to  know  Beatrice  better.  *  She 
dresses  plainly  that  she  may  have  a  little  money 
to  do  good  with,  and  to  give  away  to  the  poor. 
She  has  such  a  very  small  sum  for  her  ^ess, 
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that  I  only  wonder  slie  can  spare  a  penny,  but 
Bhe  contriyes  to  save  a  good  deal/' 
"  By  going  shabby,"  said  Bertram. 
"  Bertram,  how  can  yon  talk  snch  nonsense  P 
Beatrice  never  looks  shabby.  That  is  jnst 
what  I  admii'e  so  much — that  there  is  no 
parade  of  her  generosity.  She  always  looks 
perfectly  ladylike  and  in  good  taste ;  and  all 
her  things  are  made  nicely,  for  she  works  at 
them  a  great  deal  herself;  but  she  chooses 
plain,  inexpensive  materials,  and  good  wearing 
colours,  and  denies  herself  all  useless  extras. 
She  always  tries  to  please  Mrs.  Went  worth, 
too,  by  looking  nice,  because  Mrs.  "Wentworth 
is  particular  about  that,  but  she  never  buys 
anything  merely  to  please  herself." 

"  That  is  not  much  in  your  line,"  said  Ber- 
tram, with  a  short  laugh,  glancing  athis  sister's 
light  delicate  summer  dress. 

"  I  am  not  so  poor  as  Beatrice,"  said  Con- 
stance ;  "  and  papa  will  always  give  me  money 
for  the  poor  if  I  ask  him." 

"  Aye,  and  then  you  present  it,  and  get  the 
credit  of  being  very  generous,"  said  Bertram, 
drawing  an  angry  flush  into  Constance's 
cheeks. 

"  Really,  Bertram,  you  say  such  things " 

"  That  no  one  can  sappose  them  to  be  true," 
interposed  Captain  Yivian. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance,  with  a  grateful 
look.  "  I  never  have  meant  for  a  moment  to 
gain  credit  on  false  pretences,  if  I  ever  have 
done  such  a  thing." 

**  No  one  could  suppose  it  possible,"  kindly 
observed  Leonard.  "Constance,  I  am  going 
to  make  an  inquiry  now  after  my  respected 
cousin  of  Vivian  Mansion.  She  is  still  alive 
and  well,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  Alive,  but  not  very  well,  though  she  won't 
allow  that  anything  is  the  matter  with  her. 
She  ages  very  fast,  and  looks  very  feeble,  and 
sometimes  hardly  leaves  the  house  for  weeks 
together.  Poor  old  lady !  I  beUeve  Mr.  Went- 
worth thinks  rather  badly  of  her." 
'"  Do  you  ever  see  her  P" 
"Never,  to  speak  to  her.  Occasionally — 
very  occasionally— we  meet  her  out  of  doors ; 
but  I  should  never  dream  of  saying  a  word  to 
her.  Papa  calls  at  her  door  once  in  a  way, 
but  she  is  always  '  eng^ed'  when  he  does,  and 
she  never  returns  the  compliment.  Beatrice 
knows  her  better  than  anyone  else  does.  I 
believe  she  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  that 
Miss  Yivian  really  cares  for ;  though  it  seems 
to  me  that  she  shows  her  afiPection  more  by 
sooldiog  and  contradicting  her  than  in  any 


other  way.  So  at  least  I  gather  from  Beatrice's 
words,  though  she  never  allows  me  to' say  bo; 
and  she  bears  it  beautifully,  I  know." 

"Very  benevolent  of  her,"  said  Bertram, 
with  something  approaching  a  sneer. 

"  It  ia  benevolent,"  replied  Constance  quickly 
"  She  will  never  gain  anything  by  it.  And  she 
never  hesitates  to  tell  Miss  Vivian  what  Bhe 
thinks — I  mean,  when  Miss  Vivian  is  argoiiig 
for  anything  that  is  wrong." 

"I  know  she  is  your  paragon,"  exdaimed 
Bertram. 

"  Nevermind  him,  Constance,"  said  Captain 
Vivian,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  You  and  I  like 
paragons,  don't  we  P  But  I  was  going  to  ask 
after  Vivian  Mansion.  Is  it  as  much  of  a  wil- 
derness as  everP" 

"  Much  worse.  In  most  parts  you  really 
cannot  walk  at  all  without  being  held  fast  by 
thorns,  or  stung  by  huge  stinging-nettles 
almost  as  high  as  my  head.  And  the  upper 
windows  of  the  house  are  in  a  most  dilapidated 
state,  Beatrice  says — though  the  house  stands 
too  far  back  for  us  to  see  that  from  the  road. 
Less  than  half  a  dozen  rooms  in  the  house  are 
occupied,  and  the  rest  are  all  left  to  go  to  rain. 
Miss  Vivian  won't  spend  a  penny  in  repairs. 
What  is  the  use,  she  says,  when  she  doesn't 
care  for  a  garden,  and  never  has  to  look 
through  the  broken  vnndowsP  She  doesn't 
care  in  the  least  what  other  people  think 
about  it" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  much  softened  by 
time  and  age,"  said  the  Captain,  thoughtfully. 
"  Does  she  know  of  my  return  P  " 

"  She  knows  we  expect  you.  Beatrice  told 
her ;  but  she  showed  no  particular  pleasure- 
rather  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid.  Queen 
Elizabeth  could  not  endure  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland !"  and  Constance  laughed. 

"  Your  simile  is  a  very  incorrect  one  in  all- 
important  respects.  But  here  we  are,  almost 
at  home.  How  little  the  place  haa  changed!" 
Another  moment,  and  they  were  throngh 
the  gate,  driving  round  the  broad  carriage- 
drive  that  encircled  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house.  Many  were  the  recollections  of  former 
days  that  came  thronging  into  Leonard's  mind. 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  low  irr^^lar  building, 
with  its  rich  creepers,  its  green  lattice  porch 
covered  with  jasmine,  and  its  square  unoma- 
mental  wing,  containing  the  drawing-room. 
At  the  door  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
with  the  warmest  of  welcomes.  A  son  of  his 
own  could  hardly  have  been  received  with 
greater  affection  and  pleasure.    Nor  was  Mrs. 
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Mansfield  behindhand,  though  always  quieter 
and  more  liatleBB  in  her  manner  of  speaking 
and  moring. 

"So  Constance  and  Bertram  found  yon  on 
the  way?"  said  Mr.  Hansfield.  "I  :vira8  won- 
dering if  you  would  meet  one  another,  when  I 
lieaid  from  yonr  letter  this  morning  that  you 
woold  he  coming  by  the  same  train;  but  I 
tiK>Qght  it  very  doubtful  whether  there  would 
be  any  recognition  between  you." 

**Yerj,  considering  how  Constance  and 
Bertram  are  altered/'  said  Captain  Vivian, 
glancing  up  from  the  depths  of  the  easy  chair 
to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  unanimous 
oonient  "  If  I  have  changed  half  so  much,  I 
do  not  wonder  at  our  not  knowing  one  another." 
"Where  did  you  meet?"  asked  Mr.  Mans- 
fidd. 

"Let  me  tell,"  said  Constance.  "We  tra- 
rdled  down  from  London,  papa,  in  a  carriage 
with  only  one  gentleman  and  lady  besides  our- 
selTcs.  I  took  rather  a  fancy  to  tiie  gentleman, 
without  knowing  why,  except  that  something 
in  his  face  seemed  very  familiar,  and  recalled 
pleasant  associations.  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  must 
know  him,  though  I  could  not  really  remember 
seeing  him  before,  and  it  never  once  occurred 
to  me  that  lie  was  Leonard.  I  had  no  idea  of 
meeting  him  there,  of  course.  However,  he 
offered  Bertram  his  paper,  and  Bertram  an- 
swered, and  gradually  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  quite  a  conversation." 

''And  Constance  was  almost  as  much  at  her 
ease  as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life,"  said 
Bertram. 

"Whichlhad,"  cried  Constance  triumphantly, 
and  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

"But  you  didn't  know  that,"  persisted  Ber- 
tram. "  He  might  have  been  any  sort  of  cha- 
racter. How  could  you  tell  that  he  wasn't  a 
pickpodket,  or  a  swindler,  or  a  garotter  P" 

Constance  burst  out  laughing  afresh.  "  As 
if  garotters  were  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
scenery  and  travels  with  their  victims  before 
commencing  ox>erations,"  she  cried.  '*  Oh,  Ber- 
tram, you  reaUy  are  too  simple.  Besides,  you 
talked  quite  as  much  as  I  did.  I  believe  it  was 
a  kind  of  instinct  which  made  us  feel  at  home 
with  him — ^that  we  really  recognized  him  with- 
out being  aware  of  it." 

Bertram  muttered,  "Nonsense!"  half  to  him- 
self; and  Mr.  Mansfield  remarked, 

"Nevertheless,  I  should  be  rather  careful 
aboat  trosting  to  instinct  in  such  cases,  Con- 
■tance.  Young  ladies  should  be  cautious  about 
loakmg  new  acquaintances  in  railway  carriages, 


or,  as  Bertram  says,  they  may  find  they  have 
made  a  mistake." 

Constance  coloured,  and  he  patted  her  cheek 
kindly.    Then  turning  the  subject,  he  asked, 
if  they  intended  to  starve  Leonard  after  his 
journey. 

"He  has  had  lunch  in  London,  papa,  and 
says  he  would  rather  wait  now  until  our  regular 
dinner-time.  Oh,  there  is  another  thing  I 
wanted  to  say,  Bertram :  How  could  you  treat 
that  man  in  such  a  way  at  the  station  P" 

*'  Treat  him  how  ?  "  asked  Bertram.  "  What 
would  you  hme  had  me  do  ?" 

**  Give  him  a  reward,  of  course.  It  was  such 
a  shame." 

"  What  was  P  I  ofiPered  him  something,  and 
he  would  not  take  it." 

"I  should  think  not!"  returned  Constance 
warmly.  "  A  paltry  little  threepenny-piece  in 
return  for  thirty  pounds !  I  wonder  you  had 
the  face  to  offer  it." 

"  You  talk  as  if  the  thirty  pounds  belonged 
to  him  instead  of  to  me.  It  was  only  common 
honesty  to  return  it  to  me.  I  don't  see  what 
occasion  there  was  for  rewarding  him  at  all." 

"Bather  ttncommon  honesty  I  should  call 
it,"  quietly  remarked  Captain  Vivian.  "  Nine 
men  out  of  ten  in  such  circumstances  would 
have  been  as  likely  as  not  to  have  kept  the 
purse  and  its  contents  for  their  own  use." 

"  Then  they  would  have  been  stealing." 

"Certainly  they  would,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  case,  nor  the  fact  that  indirectly  at 
least  you  have  been  doing  something  to-day  to 
encourage  dishonesty." 

Bertram  coloured  up,  and  Constance  ex« 
claimed, 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,  Leonard. 
I  can't  bear  not  rewarding  people  for  honesty." 

"  It  is  very  wrong  not  to  do  so  in  such  cases 
as  this,"  said  Captain  Vivian.  "  I  have  never  lost 
the  impression  made  upon  me  by  a  conversation 
I  once  heard  between  two  cabmen  at  a  station, 
just  before  I  left  England.  One  of  them  was 
saying  that  he  had  several  times  discovered 
things  left  in  his  cab  by  passengers,  and  had 
restored  them  to  their  owners,  usually  receiving 
in  return  nothing  but '  thanks.'  He  was  ridi« 
culing  very  much  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the 
reward  to  those  who  bestowed  it." 

"  I  don't  think  anyone  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  reward  for  mere  honesty,"  persisted  Bertram. 
*"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Leonard 
gravely.  **  You  or  I  ought  certainly  to  expect 
nothing  of  the  sort,  were  we  ever  in  such  cir- 
cumstuices.     Indeed,  it  would  be  almost  an 
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inBalt  if  one  were  offered  to  us.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  man,  depending  for  dailj  food 
on  daily  work,  it  ig  a  yery  different  thing. 
Probably  he  has  a  wife  and  family  at  home, 
poorly  fed  and  poorly  clad,  to  whom  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  purse  as  yours  to-day,  or  one 
of  even  a  quarter  its  value,  would  seem  like 
the  sudden  opening  of  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth. 
Is  it  strange  that  they  should  look  for  some 
reward  in  retom  for  the  great  sacrifice  they 
make  in  giving  up  anything  of  such  importance, 
when  they  might  easily  retain  and  make  use 
of  it  ?  or  that  they  should  feel  some  bitterness 
at  the  parsimony  of  those  who  would  fain  deny 
them  even  this  slight  encouragement  of  their 
self-denying  honesty  P  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ber- 
tram, for  speaking  so  warmly,"  added  Leonard, 
breaking  off  as  he  became  aware  of  the  energy 
of  his  own  words  and  manner.  "  I  hope  that 
in  your  case  it  is  only  through  thoughtlessness, 
and  ignorance  of  the  harm  you  may  do^  that 
you  have  so  acted  to-day." 

"  B%»  dai  cUo  dot!"  suggested  Mr.  Mansfidd, 
r^oining  the  circle.  ''  Is  that  the  moral  you 
are  trying  to  impress  upon  him,  Leonard  P 
What  is  it  all  about?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  saying  being  rather 
curiously  used,  or  rather  misused,"  said  Oon- 
stance.  "  Do  you  know  the  story,  papa  ?  An 
Oxonian  had  been  borrowing  two  sovereigns 
of  a  companion,  and  promised  to  return  them 
before  long  in  some  shape  or  other.  '  I  shoidd 
prefer  to  have  them  back  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  shape  of  the  two  sovereigns,'  said  the 
lender ;  'and  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  the  old 
adage,  Bia  dai  ciio  dai — ^ho  that  gives  quickly 
gives  twice.'  The  other  immediately  gave 
him  back  one  of  the  sovereigns,  exclaiming, 
•  Then  we  are  quits  I ' " 

"Very  good,"  said  Leonard,  laughing, 
**  though  not  exactly  what  my  father  meant. 
If  every  one  attempted  to  pay  their  debts  in 
thai  fashion,  the  adage  would  soon  cease  to  be 
of  any  force." 

Constance  was  about  to  proceed  with  the 
narration  of  Bertram's  parsimony,  but  to  the 
relief  of  the  latter  the  conversation  was  here 
nterrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  younger 


brother,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  about  eight 
He  was  highly  delighted  to  find  that  Leonard 
had  arrived,  and  immediately  began  begging 
for  some  '*  stories  about  snakes  and  tigers." 

"  My  dear  Edwin,  what  a  request !"  laughed 
Constance.  **  Just  aflier  Leonard's  journey  to 
be  obliged,  without  an  hour's  rest^  to  give  you 
a  history  of  the  last  seven  years;  for  if  he 
once  begins,  he  will  have  no  peace  till  you 
know  everything." 

"  Then  I  think  I  shall  defer  the  commence- 
ment a  little  longer,"  said  Captain  Yivian, 
"  Another  day  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you. 
Edwin.  Do  you  know  you  have  grown  a  little 
in  the  last  few  years  ?  You  were  a  baby  when 
I  last  saw  you." 

Edwin  looked  incredulous. 

"  Was  I  ?    I  don't  remember." 

"No,  I  should  suppose  not,"  said  Captain 
Yivian,  laughing.  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  for- 
gotten me  qxiite,  Edwin." 

"  Ko ;  Connie  told  me  you  would  have  lots  of 
Indian  stories  to  tell  me,"  said  Edwin, 
promptly ;  "  and  I  haven't  forgotten  that." 

"  Ah,  I  see !  Then  if  I  tell  you  some  stories 
to-morrow,  you  must  promise  to  take  me  for 
your  brother,"  said  Leonard. 

"Am't  you  my  brother?"  asked  Edwin, 
looking  puzzled. 

"  Ask  Constance,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  That  depends  upon  yourself,"  said  Con- 
stance, laughing.  "I  used  to  say  you  were 
just  as  much  my  brother  as  Bertram,  except 
when  you  teased  mo,  and  blinded  my  dolls,  and 
then  I  never  could  acknowledge  the  relation- 
ship." 

"  And  you  will  acknowledge  it  now,  on  con- 
dition that  I  don't  blind  any  more  of  your 
dolls  P  I  think  I  may  safely  promise  that— 
eh,  Edwin  P" 

"  Connie  doesn't  play  with  doUs  at  all,"  re- 
turned Edwin,  rather  indignantly. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me.  I  am  the  less 
likely  to  break  through  the  condition.  Yes,  1 
am  your  brother,  Edwin.  You  see,  Constance 
will  let  me  say  so.  Bather  an  important 
point  settled  satisfactorily !"  he  added  with  a 
smile. 
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LIYES    TEAT    8P£AE. 

SECOND  SERtES. 

Vni.— JOSEPH  MALLORD  'WILLIAM  TUBNEB. 


|B  were  enabled  to  accompany  onr 
iketch  of  the  career  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landteeri  the  greatest  modempainter 
of  animak,  with  engravings  from  two 
of  his  most  telling  paintings,  "Dignitj  and 
Impudence,'' and  "The  Gnardi"*  The  annexed 
nigrsfing,  itom  one  of  the  most  effectire 
paintingB  of  another  distingaitbed  artist,  jnstl j 
cmisidered  thr  prince  of  landscape  painters, 
will  be  eqnaU J .  vpreciated  by  otir  readers. 

Jose|>b  Mfdlord  William  Turner,  was  bom 
in  London,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1775.  His 
Bither,  William  Tamer,  was  a  hair-dresser, 
and  of  Bofflcient  liberality  of  mind  to  allow  his 
•on  to  fcdlow  the  bent  of  his  genins,  so  that 
eren  while  ii  boj  he  prosecuted  at  leasure  his 
passion  fdr  drawing.  As  early  as  his  sixteenth 
year  we  find  him  admitted  as  an  exhibitor  to 
the  Boyal  Academy.  In  17^  he  exhibited  a 
Tiew  of  Lambeth  Palace,  a  water-colour 
drawing.  His  early  efforts  were  nearly  ex- 
dnsively  water-colour  drawings. 

His  first  oil  picture,  a  "  View  of  the  Thames 
ailfillbank  by  Moonlight,"  was  exhibited  in 
17»7,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
ityle  of  his  early  youth  was  that  of  Girtin  and 
Cozens,  who  both  died  while  he  was  still 
yoang^-Cozens  in  1799,  having  been  deranged 
the  last  fiTe  years  of  his  life;  Girtin  in  1802. 
The  dry  manner  of  these  masters,  pioneers  in 
their  art^  scarcely  deserves  the  title  of  "  water- 
coloor  painting."  The  best  of  their  works  are 
but  flat»  tinted,  Indian-ink  cbrawings ;  they 
display  much  spirited  handling,  but  little 
colour,  and  less  chiaroscuro.  The  imitation  of 
these  men  mnat  have  kept  Turner  back,  rather 
than  otherwise — enforcing  the  importance  of 
the  early  influence  of  artistio  taste  by  the 
tQpply  of  first-class  models.  Turner's  true 
narter  was  Wikon;  many  of  his  earlier  oil- 
pieturea  are  so  like  Wilson's,  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  them. 

He  appeared  as  a  finished  oil-painter  in 
1799,  when  he  exhibited  his  "  Battle  of  the 
Hik."  He  waa  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy  in  this  year,  and  a  full  Aeademidan  in 
1802.  His  early  stadies  of  Wilson  soon  led  to 
&&  indep^dent  style ;  and  the  same  happened 
with  his  emnlaticm  of  Claude,  whom  it  was  the 
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then  fashion  of  making  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence by  which  all  landscape  painters  were 
to  be  measured.  It  was  unnatural  or  impos- 
sible for  Turner  to  be  an  imitator;  and  after 
developing  a  style  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  Olaudoi  he  almost  imniediately  afterwards 
forsook  it  for  one  quite  peculiar  to  himself— 
less  vigorous  than  his  earlier  style,  but  more 
poetic.  This  was  developed  after  his  visit  to 
Italy  in  1819.  Towards  the  close  of  life,  he 
gave  way  to  a  careless  facility  of  style — a  loose 
version  of  that  of  his  maturer  taste.  The 
**  Fighting  T^meraire,"  1839,  marks  the  line 
between  the  two. 

From  the  time  of  his  election  into  the 
Academy,  Turner  appears  to  have  madealikrge 
income  from  his  drawings  alone,  or  at  least  such 
a  one  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  he  sold  his  pictures  or  not.  He 
not  only  refused  to  sell  many  of  them,  when 
they  had  been  returned  from  the  Academy  ex- 
hibition unsold,  but  some  he  re-purchased  at 
higher  prices  than  those  he  had  received  for 
them— as  "The  Sun  rising  through  Vapour," 
the  **  Blacksmith's  Shop,"  and  others.  He  also 
made  an  income  from  the]  sale  of  prints,  es- 
peicially  of  the  celebrated  series  in  brown  ink, 
known  as  the  "  Liber  Studiorum,"  consisting 
of  seventy-one  plates.  He  sold  them  in  the 
set,  in  1820,  for  fourteen  guineas;  a  tingle 
good  proof,  now,  is  worth  as  much  money  as 
the  set  was  then. 

In  1812  Turner  built  a  house  and  galleiy  in 
Queen  Anne  Street  West,  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  though  he  used  it  only  as  a 
depository  for  his  pictures  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life.  He  resided  at  this  period 
in  a  small  house  in  Chelsea,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Booth ;  and  here  he  died,  <m  the  19th 
of  December,  1851,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a 
statue  has  been  placed  to  his  memory,  for  the 
cost  of  which  he  made  a  provision  ol  £1,000  in 
his  wilL 

The  portraits  of  Turner  are  very  rare.  Leslie 
the  painter  says,  in  his  own  life,  that  "  Turner 
was  short  and  stout,  had  a  sturdy  sailor-Hke 
walk,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  captain  of  a 
river  steamboat  at  a  first  ghmce." 
There  is  much  to  lament,  in  connexicm  with 
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Tamer^s  biography,  upon  wMcli  we  purposely 
abstain  from  dwelling;  and,  probably  partly 
owing  to  bis  ezolusiTe  demotion  to  bis  art,  be 
has  tbe  cbaracter  of  baving  been  exceedingly 
eccentric  in  bis  babits,  and  of  an  nnsocial  dis* 
position. 

His  property  was  sworn  under  £140,000. 
He  bequeathed  nearly  everything  to  bis  country 
— ^bis  pictures  to  the  National  Gkdlery,  and 
bis  funded  property  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  tbe  benefit  of  decayed 
artists.  The  will,  however,  was  disputed,  and 
settled  by  compromise  in  1856:  tbe  pictures 
and  drawings  were  awarded  to  the  nation; 
£20,000  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  for  the  benefit 
of  art ;  and  the  rest  of  tbe  property  to  the 
next  of  kin. 

About  one  hundred  of  his  finished  pictures, 
besides  some  thousands  of  drawings,  are  now 
exhibited  at  tbe  National  Gallery.  The 
pictures  comprehend,  independent  of  his  imi- 
tations  of  Claude,  three  styles:  his  early 
vigorous  manner;  his  own  original  brilliant 
style,  of  which  '< Caligula's  Bridge,"  "The  Bay 
of  Bai»/'  and  "  Obilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage  " 


are  the  greatest  examples;  and  then  his 
third  style,  which  gradually  declined  into  a 
mere  extravag^t  display  of  contrasts  of  light, 
colour,  and  shade,  with  scarcely  a  definite  form 
in  any  of  his  compositions.  Many  of  his 
pictures,  however,  even  at  this  third  period  of 
decline,  are  works  of  great  genius.  The 
noblest  of  these  may  be  considered  the  "  Fight- 
ing T^meraire  tugged  to  her  berth  to  be 
broken  up."  It  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

Whilst  admiring — enthusiastically  admiring 
— ^the  marvellous  productions  of  the  illustrious 
genius  of  Turner,  and  desiring  to  guard  against 
any  depreciation  of  the  independent  and  gene- 
rous  spirit  which  he  frequent! /manifested,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  one  less^  a  of  bis  life  may 
serve  to  impress  upon  all,  whether  gifted  with 
artistic  genius  or  not,  the  necessity  and  the 
importance  of  tbe  most  diligent  watobf  ulneas 
and  prayerful  effort,  in  order  that  tbe  character 
may  be  formed,  not  after  the  varying  standard 
of  "human  example,  but  after  thb  oklt 
PEBFXCT  Model.  The  painter  aims  at  per- 
fection :  let  the  Christian  emulate  him. 

C.  A.  H.  B. 


THE   OLD  HOnOB   IN   SIWICEN   HOLLOW  i 
A  PAEABLE  POR  THB  LITTLE  ONES  AT  "OUE  OWN  PIRESIDE." 


There  was  once  an  old,  very  old  bouse,  stand- 
ing in  a  low  hollow.  It  was  at  least  four  thou- 
sand  years  old.  On  looking  at  it^  you  could  at 
once  see  that  it  was  in  ruins.  And  it  was 
plain  at  a  glance  that  it  was  not  time  that  had 
ruined  it,  for  the  stones  in  its  walls  were  all  as 
fresh  as  if  just  erected.  And  yet  it  was  in  a 
sad  state.  The  walls  were  bowing,  and  the 
stones  lying  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  as  if 
shaken  by  some  mighty  earthquake.  The  roof 
was  broken  in  here  and  there,  as  if  great  rocks 
bad  fallen  on  it,  and  crushed  it.  The  chimneys 
were  leaning  this  way  and  that  way,  as  if 
ready  to  fall.  The  windows  were  covered  with 
dirt,  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  see 
through  them.  The  trees  that  stood  around 
it»  once  so  shady  and  ornamental,  were  now 
broken  and  twisted,  stripped  of  leaves,  and 
going  to  decay.  All  round  the  bouse,  where 
once  was  a  garden,  and  walks,  and  fruit,  there 
was  now  nothing  but  weeds  ^nd  tbisUes,  briers 
and  thorns.    Instead  of  the  song  of  birds, 


there  was  nothing  beard  but  the  hiss  of  ser- 
pents, or  the  barking  of  wild  dogs.  Instead  of 
the  well,  where  pure  cool  water  once  gushed 
up,  there  were  now  littie  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  in  which  fix>ga  croaked  and  reptiles 
crawled. 

The  place  where  the  bouse  stood  was  called 
Sunken  Hollow-— because  it  had  once  been  a 
beautiful  hill  covered  with  gardens  and  trees* 
and  the  house  had  stood  on  its  very  summit; 
but  by  a  terrible  convulsion  it  had  been  de- 
pressed and  depressed,  till  it  became  the  low 
disagreeable  spot  I  have  been  describing.  And 
yet  at  a  distance,  as  you  looked  at  the  house, 
it  seemed  fair  and  whole,  and  the  grounds 
seemed  covered  with  a  bavy  kind  of  light,  so 
that  you  would  think  it  a  most  beautiful  spot 
Many  a  one,  on  passing  by  in  the  distance, 
bad  pronounced  it  the  fairest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.  This  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  light 
which  hung  around  it,  created  by  the  vapouxs 
that  rose  up  from  the  hollow. 
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!I3iOBe  who  came  nearest  to  the  house  knew 
tiiat  it  was  inhabited ;  for  thej  eonld  some* 
times  hear  strange  noises  within,  and  see 
lo^eoos  fiioes  peeping  oat  of  the  windows. 
Bat  who  the  owner  was,  or  whether  it  had  any 
owner,  nobody  seemed  to  know,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  care. 

At  length  it  began  to  be  romonred  abroad 
tbat  the  place  had  been  bought— that  the 
porchaser  had  come  from  a  long  distance  to 
bay  it,  and  that  he  had  paid  a  most  enormous 
price  for  it.  Why  he  should  want  ihai  house, 
and  be  willing  to  pay  so  much  for  it,  nobody 
oould  conceiye.  Some  said  the  house  must  be 
of  great  ralue,  and  hare  uncounted  gold  buried 
in  its  cellar.  Some  said  it  was  all  a  sham,— > 
the  house  bad  not  been  bought.  Some  said  it 
only  wanted  a  little  putting  to  rights,  and  a 
Uttle  painting,  and  it  would  be  as  good  as 
ercr. 

It  was  reported  that  the  purchaser  was 
coming  to  see  it  and  repair  it, — and  there  was 
great  curiosity  to  see  him.  Some  looked  out 
expecting  ^  see  a  tall  general  come  on  a  great 
black  war-horse,  with  soldiers  to  guard  him. 
Some  looked  out  for  a  rich  chariot  to  come  in 
donds  of  dust,  darkening  the  yery  air.  Some 
thought  he  might  be  a  nobleman,  who  would 
come  with  bugles  and  drums,  and  flying 
colours.  All  were  looking  out  for  some  great 
display  when  the  owner  should  come,  and  all 
thought  they  should  get  into  his  train,  and 
follow  him. 

At  length,  suddenly,  a  young  fair-looking 
man  was  seen  walking  round  the  old  house. 
At  first  nobody  seemed  to  notice  him;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  giyen  notice  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  the  house,  there  was  a  terrible  com- 
motion. The  poisonous  serpents  in  the  grass 
began  to  hiss,  the  yipers  began  to  run,  the 
mltures  in  the  air  began  to  fly  and  scream, 
and  eyery  hornet  began  to  sharpen  his  sting, 
and  eyery  fly  b^an  to  buzz,  and  eyeiy  creature 
in  Sunken  Hollow  seemed  to  wake  up  to  resist 
him.  There  neyer  was  such  commotion  before. 
There  was  not  much  known  about  the  in- 
side of  the  house,  for  it  had  been  shut  up  and 
kept  dark.  Only  it  was  known  that  it  had 
large  rooms  in  it,  once  richly  finished — ^that  its 
walls  were  once  all  white  and  beautiful,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  made  more  perfect  than 
it  was  when  built.  Eyery  part  of  the  house 
showed  that  the  most  wonderful  architect  the 
world  erer  saw  must  haye  planned  it 

The  greatest  conmLotiqn  on  the  appearance 
of  the  owner  was  in  the  inside  of  the  house. 


There  was  hurrying,  tramping  of  feet,  fasten* 
ing  and  darkening  the  windows,  barring  the 
doors,  the  noise  of  loud  and  angry  yoioes, 
high  words  and  disputes.  All  declared  that 
the  house  was  theirs ;  that  they  had  always 
liyed  there,  and  ther^ore  had  a  right  to 
it.  Some  of  the  inmates  begged  the  owner  to 
go  away,  and  leaye  them  to  be  quiet ;  some 
laughed  at  him  for  thinking  he  could  eyer  get 
possession  of  the  house;  some  threatened  to 
set  the  dogs  on  him,  or  to  shoot  him  if  he  came 
a  foot  nearer. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  all  who  liyed  in 
the  old  house.  There  were  men  and  women, 
but  their  yoices  and  looks  were  aU  of  them 
loud  and  coarse.  There  was  one  quite  a  giant, 
who  wore  his  hair  long,  and  looked  stupid  in 
the  face,  and  sleepy  in  the  eyes,  whose  name, 
if  I  understand  right,  was  Ikdiffebencb. 
He  moyed  yery  slowly,  seldom  turned  round, 
lay  in  bed  late  in  the.  morning,  was  loth  to  rise 
from  his  chair,  hated  the  sound  of  a  bell,  read 
but  little,  and  thought  as  little  as  he  could. 
His  shoulders  were  so  broad,  that  they  set  him 
against  the  doors,  feeling  sure  that  if  all  the 
bars  should  break,  he  could  hold  the  doors  shut^ 

Indifference  had  an  obstinate  little  footman, 
who  was  always  near  him.  He  was  silent  and 
sulky,  and  cared  for  nothing.  His  name  was 
Sttjbbobnness — ^and  a  more  obstinate  fellow 
there  neyer  was.  He  neyer  threatened  or  cried 
out;  but  if  once  he  clenched  anything  with 
his  hands,  he  held  on  like  a  yice. 

There  was  a  woman  too  whom  they  called 
Ekty.  She  was  tall,  and  held  her  head  up 
high,  and  her  eyes  were  so  bright  that  she 
could  see  the  smallest  mote  that  floated  in  the 
air.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  little  iyory- 
handled  whip,  with  a  long  lash,  and  a  snapper 
at  the  end  of  it.  She  would  strike  with  this 
as  if  in  sport;  but  it  carried  a  sting  in  it  that 
made  you  tingle  to  the  yery  bones. 

AiUother  inmate  of  the  old  house,  looking 
enough  like  Envy  to  be  her  twin-sister,  was 
called  Jealoitst.  She  was  not  as  taU  as  the 
other,  nor  were  her  eyes  as  sharp,  but  their 
colour  was  a  pale  green.  She  wore  a  huge 
pair  of  spectacles  of  the  same  shade  as  her 
eyes,  so  that  eyerything  she  looked  at  was  of  a 
yellowish  green.  Her  lips  were  thin,  and  she 
had  a  peculiar  habit  of  biting  them.  She 
would  also  eyery  now  and  then  pinch  herself^ 
tiU  she  was  coyered  with  marks  of  her  own 
fingers.  She  had  her  own  room,  but  she  was 
so  afraid  that  somebody  would  peep  into  it, 
that  she  stuffed  eyery  creyice  with  cotton,  till 
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slie  made  it  bo  tight  that  ahe  could  hardlj 
breathe. 

The  next  inmate  was  called  Sslfishness. 
He  was  a  large-framed  man,  with  a  sharp  face, 
a  twinkling  eye,  and  a  mouth  that  shut  up 
tight.  His  movements  were  quick,  his  steps 
short,  and  his  head  tm*ned  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  to  see  everything  about  him.  When  he  sat 
down  to  eat,  he  would  draw  all  the  food  dose 
ronod  his  plate.  He  always  knew  which  was 
the  softest  chair;  the  warmest  place  before  the 
fire,  and  the  sunniest  spot  near  the  window. 
He  had  great  huge  pockets,  into  which  he 
would  cram  everything  within  his  reach.  He 
would  go  round  the  house  claiming  this  and 
that  to  be  his,  till  he  had  branded  his  name  on 
almost  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  house. 
He  was  the  strongest  fellow  amongst  them  all 
— ^ate  the  most,  and  yet  never  seemed  satis- 
fied. 

I  will  try  to  describe  only  one  more  of  the 
inmates  of  the  old  house.  This  was  a  fierce, 
fieiy-looking  woman,  whom  they  called  Hate. 
She  was  an  active,  wiry  creature,  able  to 
double  herself  up,  and  become  so  small  that 
yon  would  hardly  notice  her,  and  then  again 
expanding  and  becoming  so  large  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  house  to  hold  her. 
She  sometimes  was  so  cold  as  to  freeze  every- 
thing that  came  near  her ;  and  then  again  she 
glowed  with  such  heat  that  she  scorched  the 
very  clothes  of  those  whom  she  passed.  She 
wore  a  garland  of  nettles  on  her  head,  and  a 
row  of  wasps  sat  on  her  lips,  with  their  stings 
all  thrust  out.  Small,  fiery  rockets  shot  from 
her  eyes,  and  the  tread  of  her  foot  made  the 
very  pavement  under  her  to  tremble. 

Such  were  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  house.  However  much  they  might,  on 
common  occasions,  disagree  and  make  war 
among  themselves — and  their  quarrels  often 
made  the  old  house  rock — the  moment  they 
saw  the  owner  coming  near,  they  all  united  in 
raging  and  shouting  against  him.  They  held 
a  great  meeting  in  what  was  called  the  Great 
Chamber.  It  was  a  vast  room  in  the  shape  of 
a  heart.  They  seemed  to  know  by  instinct 
that  the  young  man  whom  they  had  seen  was 
the  real  owner,  who  had  bought  the  place  at 
so  great  a  price.  Their  deliberations  were  not 
very  long,  for  the  chairman,  whom  they  called 
Mr.  Passion,  pushed  the  votes  through  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  unanimous  conclusion  was 
that  the  old  house  was  their  own—their  right 
had  never  been  questioned  before;  and  keep 
it  they  could,  and  keep  it  they  would. 


Their  speeches  were  not  by  any  means 
long,  but  they  all  showed  one  spirit  and  one 
feeling. 

"  I've  no  doubt  but  I  can  sit  down  against 
any  door,"  said  Indifference,  "  and  keep  him 
out." 

**  And  I  can  roll  logs,  and  place  my  feet 
against  yours,"  said  Stubbornness ;  "  and  be- 
tween us  we  can  keep  the  doors  shut  against 
an  army  of  such." 

"  I  don't  boast,"  said  Envy— "nobody  ever 
heard  me  boast  I  I  have  not  broad  shoulders, 
to  be  sure,  and  I  may  not  be  as  strong  as  some 
otherfolks;  but  it  may  be,  after  all,  that  I  can 
do  as  much  when  the  time  comes.  But  I  never 
boast— not  I!" 

"  You  all  think  so  much  of  yourselves,  and 
talk  so  much  about  yourselves,  that  you  can't 
see  anybody  else,"  said  Jealousy.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  if  there  can't  be  something  done 
by  modest  people  as  well  as  by  others !"  And 
then  she  bit  her  lips,  and  pricked  her  own 
arms  till  she  trembled  with  pain. 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!"  roared  out  Selfish- 
ness, "  who  does  not  know  that  'possession  is 
nine-tenths  of  the  law,'  and  that  we  have  had 
possession  here  ever  since  wood  grew  and 
water  ran?  Who  supposes  for  one  moment 
that  we  shall  ever  willingly  give  up  aU  this,  or 
that  there  is  any  power  that  can  make  us  give 
it  up  ?    What  say  you,  Mistress  Hate  P " 

"  What  say  I P"  cried  Hate.  "  I  shall  fight 
to  the  last;  not  because  I  love  you,  but  because 
I  wish  to  spite  him.  I  have  a  liquid  in  which 
I  can  soak  all  the  bars  of  the  doors,  and  make 
them  doubly  strong.  I  have  a  stone  on  which 
I  can  grind  your  swords  and  daggers,  and 
make  them  doubly  sharp.  I  have  a  cup  in 
which  I  can  dip  your  arrows,  and  make  each 
one  poisonous.  I  can  arm  every  stone  and 
beam  in  the  house,  to  make  war  upon  the  in- 
truder !  You  talk  about  your  powers !  but  it 
is  my  presence  and  aid  that  is  to  g^ve  yon  the 
victory.  It  will  be  a  hardfight;  for  that  young 
man  would  not  walk  yonder  so  quietly,  and 
look  so  calm,  unless  he  has  more  power  than 
we  now  see.  My  very  heart  bums  while  I  look 
at  him!" 

Every  moment  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
house  expected  to  see  an  army  come  over  the 
hill,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
calling  them  to  surrender,  or  feel  the  ground 
shake  under  the  tramping  of  horses,  and  the 
charging  of  cavalry.    Bnt  they  looked  in  vain. 

At  length  the  owner  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  house.    Those  within  kept  very  still,  until 
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he  bid  aecended  tiie  steps,  and  then  ihej  broke 

oat  into  a  screani  of  defianoe  and  Boom  that 

lade  all  the  rooms  ring  again.     How  they 

boted  the  idea  of  his  coming  dUme  to  drive 

ttiem  oat,  and  talce  possession  of  his  house ! 

Bat  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  handle 

of  the  door,  the  bars  gare  way,  the  bolts  were 

withdrawn*  and  the  doors  silently  and  gently 

opened !  The  light  burst  in,  and  all  the  inmat<» 

itood  in  astonishment.    The  owner  looked  them 

in  the&ce,  and  they  began  to  crouch  down,  and 

hide  themselyes  behind  the  doors  and  the  f  ur- 

mture.    But  he  threw  oyer  them  a  small  cord 

that  held  them  and  bound  them,  and  with 

▼hifih  he  dragged  them  towards   the  door. 

Then  they  began  to  shriek  and  struggle,  and 

heg  and  pray  to  be  let  alone,  and  stay  in  the 

old  house.    But  no !  the  owner  had  come,  and 

Uiej  must  leave !    So  he  turned  them  out,  and 

wiUi  a  single  look  made  them  fieJl  backward  on 

the  ground.    He  bade  them  begone  out  of  his 

sight    They  slank  away  among  the  hedges 

and  weeds,  and  crept  round  into  dark  places, 

aot  wishing  to  leave  Sunken  Hollow,  because 

thej  hoped  in  some  way  to  get  possession  of 

the  old  house  again. 

The  owner  now  set  about  cleansing  the  old 
mansion.  He  first  cleared  out  the  cobwebs 
and  the  filth  that  had  been  increasing  there  so 
long;  then  he  had  the  windows  washed,  that 
Rudight  might  enter;  the  chimneys  clefimed, 
•othatthefires  might  bum  clearly;  the  furniture 
mended  and  put  to  rights.  The  weeds  and 
rabbish  round  the  house  were  cleared  away, 
the  old  trees  removed,  great  heaps  of  bones  put 
oat  of  sight,  and  soon  the  grounds  began  to 
k)ok  green,  and  the  garden  to  shoot  up  with 
flowers  and  y^^tables.  The  well  was  cleared 
oat,  and  cool  fresh  water  began  to  rise  up, 
and  the  whole  face  of  everything  was  changed. 
But  the  greatest  change  was  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  mansion.  When  it  was  aU 
ready,  the  owner  filled  up  the  rooms  with  new 
goeets  enldrely  unlike  the  former  inmates. 
Shall  I  mention  a  few  of  them  ^ 

First  came  in  a  beautiful  creature  with 
golden  hair  and  a  voice  of  music.  She  saw  that 
all  the  fires  and  lamps  were  lighted,  so  that  the 
whole  hoose.was  warm  and  light.  Her  face 
glowed  with  emotion,  and  it  was  plain  at  the 
fint  glance,  that  she  must  have  been  bom  in 
the  skies.  They  called  her  name  Love,  and 
iu>  one  who  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand  ever 
forgot  the  thrilL 

The  second  Ishall  mention  was  named  Psacb. 
She  was  of  calmer  oouateoaace  than  the  former 


one.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  golden  vessel^' 
out  of  which  she  poured  a  small  silver  stream. 
But  as  the  waters  ran,  they  grew  more  and 
more,  till  they  became  a  great  river  that  shone 
like  silver,  and  sparkled  in  light.  Whether 
men  drank  of  the  waters,  or  bathed  in  them« 
they  were  at  once  refreshed,  and  felt  that  no 
waters  were  as  sweet  as  these.  You  never  had 
to  BeekioT  Peace, — for  while  you  were  in  the 
path  of  duty,  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
she  was  always  near  with  her  golden  vessel. 
She  would  slip  round  and  enter  at  any  door, 
and  always  came  in  silence. 

Then  there  was  Jot— a  very  bright  inmate, 
who  would  clap  his  hands  and  cheer  you  when 
he  could.  He  kept  near  a  sober,  quiet,  hard* 
working  old  lady  called  Dxttt,  and  at  every 
turn  he  had  something  to  say  to  cheer  her. 
Some  of  the  labours  of  Duty  were  hard,  and 
some  of  her  burdens  were  heavy  to  cairy,  but 
Joy  was  always  at  hand  to  give  a  lift,  and 
wipe  away  the  tear  from  her  face,  and  feed  her 
with  the  sweet  fruit  that  grew  on  the  tree 
called  Gladness. 

But  among  them  all  there  was  none  more 
beautiful  and  interesting  than  a  little  creature 
that  could  but  just  walk.  She  seemed  to  have 
little  wings  budding  out.  But  she  was  very 
small  and  weak.  Yet  she  would  trot  round 
through  all  the  rooms,  wiping  the  windows 
so  that  there  might  be  a  clearer  view;  bring- 
ing in  little  armfuls  of  wood,  to  keep  the  fires 
bright ;  snuffing  the  candles  and  lamps,  that 
the  light  might  be  more  brilliant ;  and  while 
her  bright  eye  seemed  to  see  things  a  great 
way  off,  she  would  beckon  with  her  finger,  and 
point  to  things  far  beyond  the  Hollow.  She 
was  a  great  favourite  with  all;  and  though 
they  had  to  nurse  and  feed  her,  yet  they  all 
had  to  confess  that  there  was  no  living  without 
her.  A  thousand  times  a  day  they  would  call, 
"Faith,  Faith,  come  and  show  me  this! 
Gome  and  untie  this  knot !  Gome  and  read 
me  this  writing ! " 

I  may  mention  only  one  more  of  the  new- 
comers. He  was  a  large,  iron-built  man,  who 
could  walk  longer  and  further  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and  his  strong  hand  would  lift  them  over 
chasms,  or  rocks,  or  anything  that  lay  in  their 
path.  He  was  a  grave  sort  of  person ;  talked 
but  little,  yet  what  he  did  say  was  always 
encouraging.  He  was  rather  a  doer  than  a 
talker.  Nobody  ever  saw  him  going  backward, 
or  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  others.  His 
name  was  Pebseterance,  and  very  brave  he 
was,  and  alvirays  to  be  trusted. 
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No  one  who  liad  not  witnessed  it,  can  imagine 
how  gre^t  the  change  was  in  the  Old  House. 
The  foundations  were  repaired,  the  walls  were 
all  brought  into  shape,  the  broken  roof  was 
mended,  the  chimnejs  were  righted,  new  trees 
were  planted,  the  Hollow  began  to  be  filled 
up,  and  soon  the  old  name  was  dropped,  and 
men  began  to  talk  about  the  New  House. 
It  would  now  bear  close  inspection.  The  new 
tenants  were  all  busj  in  helping  to  repair  it, 


and  build  it  over  anew.  Erery  fleMse  was  cheer- 
ful,  every  hand  was  employed,  and  every  heart 
was  full  of  blessedness.  Sometimes  these  in* 
mates  would  hold  a  concert  of  music;  and 
when  Love  took  her  lyre,  and  Peace  her  tnimpet, 
and  Joy  his  cymbals,  and  Faith  her  harp,  and 
Perseverance  sat  down  at  the  organ,  what 
music  they  poured  out !  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  house  were  a  music  hall ;  and  the  echoes 
were  heard  far  and  wide. 


ANIMAL    8AOA0ITT. 


"CHARLIE,  THE  WHITE  SERGEANT."* 

IN  the  wall  of  the  reading-room  of 
Bow  Street  police  office  hangs  the 
portrait  of  a  remarkable  dog.  This 
dog,  anold,starved,homeless  animal, 
took  up  his  quarters  one  day  in  August, 
1857,  on  the  steps  of  a  seldom-used  door 
connected  with  the  office.  Now,  as  neither 
dog  nor  man  had  a  right  to  loiter  in  that 
doorway,  the  superintendent  gave  orders  that 
it  should  be  made  to  "  move  on :"  but  as  cer- 
tain as  he  was  driven  off  on  the  one  day,  so 
certain  was  he  to  be  seen  in  his  old  quarters  on 
the  next. 

The  men  of  the  division  at  last  got  so 
attached  to  the  dog,  that  he  was  never  told  to 
"  move  on"  any  more,  but  took  up  his  quarters 
inside  the  station,  and,  after  being  named 
"Charlie,"  was  considered  a  member  of  the 
police  force.  "  Charlie"  seemed  to  xmderstand 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  At  a 
quarter  before  six  o*clock  every  morning,  the 
first  day-relief  is  paraded  in  the  yard  of  the 
station,  previous  to  setting  out  on  duty  at  six. 
At  that  hour,  and,  in  short,  at  every  parade, 
day  or  night,  "Charlie"  was  always  present, 
marching  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  line, 
with  all  the  importance  of  a  drill-sergeant. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
only  four-footed  animal  that  he  was  known  to 
associate  with — ^namely,  "  Jeanie,"  the  office 
cat,  who,  with  beU  tinkling  at  her  brass  collar, 
trotted  at  "Charlie's"  side.  Parade  <Jver, 
"  Charlie"  headed  the  relief  in  its  march 
round  the  beats,  and  then  went  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  district,  walking  for  a 
while   with   this  or  that  specially  favoured 

•  '•AnimiaSi^acity/' edited  by  Hni.B.O.  Ball.    Londoai 
8.  W.  Faxtridge.   Bm  Reiiew,  p.  115. 


policeman.  When  parade  time  drew  near,  off 
he  bounded,  always  reaching  Bow  Street  in 
time  to  drill  the  section.  How  very  uaefnl 
"Charlie"  made  himself,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Only  on  two  occasions  was  "  Charlie"  absent 
from  duty :  once  when  he  watched  for  some 
days  by  the  d^ath-bed  of  an  old  constable  to 
whom  he  had  been  much  attached ;  and  once 
when  he  had  been  severely  mauled,  and  all  bat 
poisoned,  by  some  of  the  thieves  of  the  Seven 
Dials,  whoso  felonious  schemes  he  often  as- 
sisted to  defeat. 

"  Charlie,"  soon  after  he  was  received  into 
the  office,  where  according  to  police  regula- 
tions he  had  no  right  to  be,  was  placed  on  the 
mess;  his  slice  of  meat  was  duly  laid  aside  by 
the  carver,  and  at  the  Christmas  dinner  he 
was  permitted  to  sit  at  the  table.  "  Charlie" 
was  also  known  as  the  "  White  Sergeant,"  and 
on  state  occasions,  when  the  attendance  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  division  was  required,  a 
sergeant's  armlet  was  buckled  round  his  neck, 
and  very  proud  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  deco- 
ration. "  Charlie,"  old  as  he  was,  took  great 
delight  in  a  game  of  romps  with  children,  but 
he  could  not  endure  the  boys  and  girls  that 
ran  screaming  and  bawling  up  and  down  the 
streets;  and  whenever  he  met  a  party  of  these 
noise-makers,  he  quickly  dispersed  them  by 
snapping  at  their  heels.  If  he  came  upon  any 
boys  gambling  at  "  pitch  and  toss,"  he  would 
wait  till  the  money  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 
then  rush  forward  and  roll  himself  over  it, 
guarding  it  securely  until  relieved  of  his  charge 
by  a  policeman,  whom  he  would  follow  to  the 
nearest  cat's-meat  shop,  well  knowing  that  he 
would  be  rewarded!  When  the  cry  of  "fire"  was 
shouted  in  the  yard  of  the  station,  "  Charlie" 
barked  his  loudest,  and,  if  the  time  happened 
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to  be  aighi,  ran  ihrongli  all  the  bedi*ooma  of 
tiMsiatioii,  iagg;iiig  at  the  bed-clothes,  and 
laridng  with  all  his  might;  and  when  the 
mai  appranted  for  the  porpoee  went  off  to  the 
tfene  of  conflagration,  he  ran  in  front  of  them, 
deanag  the  way  by  hia  incessant  barking. 

At  the  Victoria  Gross  presentation  in  Hyde 
Eu^,  2^500  of  the  police  were  on  the  ground. 
"Charlie"  had  been  detained  at  the  station, 
harmg  been  accidentally  shut  into  a  room. 
As  soon  as  he  was  set  free,  he  made  for  the 
park,  and,  working  his  way  through  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectators  and  police,  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  own  division.  Pre- 
TioQB  to  his  leaving  the  station,  his  armlet  had 
been  buckled  round  his  neck,  and  as  he  sat, 
stiff  and  erect  as  an  old  soldier  in  front  of  the 
kmg  line  of  <»n8tables.  Her  Majesty,  as  she 
passed  along  the  park,  was  pleased  to  honour 
"  Charlie  "  with  a  smile. 

Thethieres,  and  other  bad  characters,  feared 
and  disliked  "  Charlie."  They  knew  whenever 
thejsaw  him  that  a  constable  could  not  be  far 
off.  One  nighty  when  a  constable  was  taking 
a  prisoner  through  the  Seven  Dials,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  man,  who  attempted  to  rescue 
the  prisoner.  Suddenly,  "Charlie"  appeai-ed 
on  the  scene,  and  seized  the  would-be  rescuer ; 
but "  Charlie,"  being  old  and  almost  toothless, 
the  man  detached  himself  from  his  grasp  and 
made  off,  followed  by  the  dog.  A  constable 
some  few  streeta  off,  seeing  a  man  running, 
porsued  by  "Charlie,"  at  once  knew  that 
something  waa  wrong,  and  the  would-be  res- 
coer  was  speedily  apprehended.  At  an  early 
hoar  one  morning,  a  constable,  while  passing 
a  narrow  lane  off  the  Strand,  was  knocked 
doim  by  two  men.  ''  Charlie,"  who  was  at  a 
short  distance  behind,  seeing  the  assault,  ran 
across  the  Strand  to  the  station  in  Somerset 
House,  and  seizing  the  sergeant  on  duty  there 
bjthe  great-coat  tail,  led  him  to  the  constable's 
assistance,  who  was  found  to  be  severely 
vonnded,  and  who  might  have  been  killed  out- 
light  but  for  "  Charlie's"  sagacity. 

After  performing  his  duties  as  sergeant 
{aithfnUy  for  nearly  eight  years,  poor  old 
"Charlie"  (he  must  have  been  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age)  died  in  front  of  the  mess-room 
^,  wheve,  during  his  illness,  he  had  been 
carefully  nursed,  for  he  was  beloved  by  all 
loen  ot  the  Y  Division. 

BOBIN  E£DBll£AST. 
Bobin  is  always  a  favourite  wherever  he 
SOttf  tnd  M  in  Sngland,  so  in  every  other 


country  he  visits,  he  is  called  after  some 
familiar  name.  In  Denmark,  he  is  known  as 
Tommy  Liden;  in  Norway,  as  Peter  Bons- 
mad;  and  in  Germany  as  Thomas  Gierdet. 
Who  can  hear  the  words  "Robin  Redbreast" 
spoken  without  recalling  the  old  story  of  the 
pretty  babes,  deserted  by  their  cruel  uncle,  who 
went  wandering,  hand  in  hand,  up  and  down 
the  wood,  waiting  for  the  man  who  never  came 
back  from  the  town,  as  he  promised  to  do,  and 
bring  them  bread  P 

"  Thus  wandered  these  two  pretty  babea, 
Till  death  did  end  their  grief; 
In  one  another's  anna  they  died, 
As  babea  wanting  relief." 

And  thus  they  perished  without  one  kind 
friend  to  drop  a  tear  over  them,  and  thus  they 
lay  exposed  to  the  night  dews  and  the  winds, 

"  Till  Robin  Redbreast  painfully 
Bid  cover  them  with  leaves." 

Whether  Robin  ever  did  or  did  not  shroud 
the  bodies  of  the  two  babes  in  the  wood 
with  leaves,  I  wiU  not  pretend  to  assert, 
but  I  will  say  that  Robin  is  a  first-rate  fellow, 
for  he  is  not  only  kind  to  his  wife  and  family, 
but  he  also  displays  strong  attachments  to 
mankind.  Some  say  that  because  he  flies  into 
our  houses,  and  perches  up  and  down  our 
rooms,  that  he  is  a  bold,  impudent  bird.  He 
certainly  is  veiy  bold  when  either  snake  or 
hawk  attempts  to  plunder  his  nest,  but  I  think 
the  reason  he  hops  in  at  our  doors  and  win- 
dows is  that  he  trusts  implicitly  in  our  doing 
no  harm  to  him. 

During  this  last  summer  a  beautiful  sight 
waa  witnessed  by  many  persons  in  Peckham. 
In  the  fernery  of  Mrs.  Cash,  of  the  Rye,  a  pair 
of  robins  built  their  snug  little  neat.  Whether 
the  robins  hnew  that  Mrs.  Cash  and  her 
daughters,  being  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  would  be  sure  to  treat  them  with 
kindness,  I  cannot  tell.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  birds  became  so  tame,  that  they  would, 
even  whilst  seated  on  the  nest,  eat  food  handed 
to  them  by  their  admiring  friends.  By  the  . 
kindness  of  Miss  Kewman,  and  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Weir,  we  are  able  to  give  our  friends  an 
engraving  of  the  mother  as  seen  when  feeding 
her  young  ones. 

Perhaps  more  wonderful  still  is  a  story  of  a  ' 
robin  that  quartered  itself  in  the  sitting-room 
of  a  shoemaker  at  Bishop's  Clecve.     It  took 
up   its  abode  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  built 
its  nest  behind  a  tea-pot,  on  which,  having 
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laid  its  eggs,  it  used  occasionally  to  sit,  and 
was  not  tbe  least  pnt  about  bj  the  presence  of 
the  fSunilj  or  strangers.  It  used  to  feed  off 
the  same  dish  with  the  shoemaker.  Bobins 
have  taken  up  their  abode  even  in  stranger 
places  than  behind  old  tea-pots,  and  in  water- 
ing-cans. Thej  hare  built  nests  in  saw-pits, 
on  the  beams  of  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  in 


from  their  hands.  Mr.  Borritt  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Tr^^edna,  near  Falmouth,  by  per- 
severing kindness,  has  so  won  the  affections  of 
the  small  birds,  that  they  fly  and  hop  about 
him  when  he  calls ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gumej* 
on  visiting  Mr.  Fox,  "  was  perfectly  aatonished, 
on  walking  out  into  the  garden,  to  see,  on  his 
sounding  a  whistle,  the  birds  come  fluttering 


**  CHABLIS, 
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the  rigging  of  ships,  sailing  with  them  when 
th^  went  to  sea. 

But  the  most  astonishing  thing  I  have  to 
record  of  Master  Bob  is  his  affection  for,  and 
fEuniliarity  with,  man.  I  have  read  of 
many  persons  who  by  whistling  a  call-note 
would  gather  robins  around  them,  enticing 
them  to  perch  on  their  shoulders,  and  feed 


round  him.  One  robin  was  actually  so  tame, 
that  it  picked  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  Mr.  Fox's 
mouth."  I  hope  every  one  wiU  read,  who  bas 
not  already  done  so,  the  verses  which  James 
Montgomery,  "the  Christian  poet^"  wrote  on 
a  Bobin  Bedbreast  that  came  to  his  prison 
window  every  day  when  he  was  confined 
for  truth's  sake   in  York  Castle^  cheeriog 
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the  dreazy  honn  bj  its  presence  and  its 

NSg. 

*  I  hftre  said  Master  Bob  will  defend  bis  jonng 
Imod  against  any  enemy.  One  summer  day, 
1  bewer  of  granite,  belonging  to  Dalbeattie, 
fia  plying  his  vocation  at  Oraignaie  quarry, 
when  he  was  attracted  to  a  certain  spot  by  the 
dies  of  a  bird  in  distress.    Harrying  to  the 


into  the  air.  The  qnanyman  soon  dupatohod 
the  enemy.  Then  Bob  entered  the  nest,  and 
having  ascertained  that  his  children  were  all 
safe,  flew  on  to  a  neighbouring  branch,  sud 
piped  a  song  of  triumph  and  g^titude. 

While  this  is  being  read,  perhaps  the  snow 
lies  deep  upon  the  ground,  and  the  flalces  are 
drifting  against  the  window-panes;  and  sud- 
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P^  he  saw  that  an  adder,  twenty  inches 
^.  was  protruding  its  head  over  the  edge  of 
»  robin's  nest,  built  among  the  brushwood, 
ttd  containing  the  poor  bird's  unfledged  off- 
spring. Bbb  was  alternately  coming  down 
^n  the  spoiler,  darting  his  beak  into  the 
^^der's  forehead,  and  then  rising  a  yard  or  so 


denly  a  tap  comes  to  the  window,  and  the  book 
is  laid  down,  and  the  children  leave  the  bright^ 
warm  fireside,  and,  looking  forth,  see  poor 
Master  Bob  hopping  shiveringly  about.  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  begrudge  him  his  crumbs, 
and  from  the  depth  of  his  grateful  little  heart 
he  will  sing  his  joyful  song.  B.  P.  S. 


^(m\{t  ^vt  mi  gistorj. 


OUB     SEETOH-BOOE    ABROAD. 
U.-THE    AnCTIC    REGIONS— THE    ESQUIMAUX. 


BBMARKABLB  SNOW   CLIFF,   B&ID70BT  INLET,   MELYILLB  ISLAND. 


IHE  Esquimaux  are  that  extraordi- 
nary people  who  line  the  coasts  of 
the  northern  seas  for  nearly  5,000 
miles,  from  the  Straits  of  Bellisle, 
far  westward,  to  the  North  Pacific, 
beyond  Behring's  Straits. 

Secluded  from  other  tribes  of  the  great 
American  continent,  with  whom  they  have  but 
little  intercourse,  they  are  not  shut  out  from 
the  care  of  Him  whose  "tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works."  They  are  singularly 
adapted,  in  constitution  and  habits,  to  the 
regions  they  inhabit,  where  even  the  summer 


wears  a  wintry  aspect,  and  the  traces  of  its 
presence  are  sparse  indeed.  The  permanency 
of  winter  cannot  be  said  to  be  interfered  with, 
where*,  even  in  the  month  of  Angoat,  the  frozen 
subsoil  is  to  be  found  everywhere  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  beneath  the  surface.  Sum- 
mer influences  of  such  a  superficial  character 
produce  only  a  scanty  vegetatioiL  The  stem 
ascendancy  of  cold — as  if  repentant  of  having 
intermitted  even  for  a  moment  ita  severity — 
encroaches  early  on  the  brief  sonuner.  Towaurds 
the  end  of  August,  the  keen  east  winds  bring 
the  snow  showers,  and  the  new  ice  begins  ra- 
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pidlj  to  eeal  up  the  waters.  The  hardy  rein- 
deer,  aasembling  themselves  in  large  bands, 
b^;in  to  Temore  from  these  lands— too  wintry 
eren  for  them — to  more  sonthem  localities, 
let  man  remains  behind,  and  women  and 
eluldren  brare  a  temperature  too  low  for  one 
of  the  bArdiest  of  beasts. 

Unlike  the  unthinlang  Indians,  the  Esqni- 
maax  spend  their  short  summer  in  diligent 
proTision  of  food  against  the  winter.  They 
vajlaj  the  deer,  in  their  transit  southward, 
at  narrow  passes  by  the  rivers  or  lakes ;  or, 
anned  -with  the  katteelik,  pursue  the  whale  in 
tbeir  light  kayaks;*  or  retire  for  a  season 
£roni  tlie  coast  to  the  interior  lakes,  where  the 
salmon  abounds.  In  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember they  abandon  their  tents,  and  retreat 
within  their  winter  houses.  Some  of  these  are 
gF  permanent  construction,  framed  strongly  of 
drift-wood,  or  if  this  be  not  available,  of  the 
bones  of  whales,  the  whole  covered  thickly  with 
earth.  A  low  door  in  the  side^  or  a  trap-door 
from  the  roof  in  localities  where  the  snow 
lies  deep,  gives  access  to  these  windowless 
babitationB,  in  which  a  lamp,  placed  on  a  stone 
in  the  centre  of  the  timbered  floor,  serves  to 
give  liglit  and  cook  their  food — a  process  by 
no  means  essential  to  these  people,  whose 
European  name,  Esquimaux,  is  by  9ome  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Abenaki  term, 
FAimantik,  which  signifies  '  eaters  of  raw 
flesh/ 

But  even  if  drift  timber,  or  the  bones  of 
whales,  be  not  available,  there  are  other  ma- 
teriala  to  be  found  in  these  regions    which 
soffice  to  the  Esquimaux  for  the  construction 
of  a  house.     The  snow  which  lies  so  thickly 
around  is  made  subservient  to  his  use.     It  is 
this  which  enables  him,  with  the  approach  of 
spring,  when  the  hard-frozen  stock  of  food, 
the  results  of  his  sunmier  labours,  is  nearly 
exhausted,  to  move  seaward  on  the  ice  to  hunt 
the  seaL     At  that  season — when  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  precludes  the  use  of  tents,  and  the 
whifting  nature  of  his  occupation  is  irrecon- 
dleable  with  any  permanent  habitation — ^the 
snow  house  precisely  responds  to  his  require- 
ments, combining   facility  of   erection  with 
sufficiency  of  warmth.     The  pure  white  snow, 
under  the  influence  of  keen  winds  and  frosts, 
hsB  become  firmly  indurated,  and,  as  light  as 
it  is  haid,  presents  an  admirable  building  ma- 
terial, "with  which  the  Esquimaux  master - 
inason  erects  most  comfortable  dome-shaped 
*  FUi  Vrentiflfteee^  ■howliv  the  node  of  CMrryiag  the 


houses."  t  The  following  description  of  this 
singular  architecture  is  taken  from  Sir  W.  E. 
Parry's  "  Account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville 
Peninsula,"  Ac. 

"  The  work  \a  commenced  by  cntting  from  a  drift  of 
h&rd  and  compact  snow  a  number  of  oblong  alabs,  six 
or  Boven  inches  thick  and  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  laying  thorn  edgewise  on  a  level  spot,  also  covered 
with  snow,  in  a  circular  form,  and  of  a  diameter  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
occupants  the  hut  is  to  contain.  Upon  this,  as  a  foun- 
dation, is  laid  a  second  tier  of  the  same  kind,  but  with 
the  pieces  indming  a  little  inwards,  and  made  to  fit 
closely  to  the  lower  slabs,  and  to  each  other,  by  running 
a  knife  adroitly  along  the  under  part  and  sides.  The 
top  of  this  tier  is  now  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a 
third,  by  squaring  it  off  smoothly  with  a  knife ;  all 
which  is  dexterously  performed  by  one  man  standing 
within  the  circle,  and  receiving  the  blocks  of  snow 
from  those  employed  in  cntting  them  without.  When 
the  wall  has  attained  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  it 
leans  so  much  inward  as  to  appear  as  if  about  to  tumble 
every  moment ;  but  the  workmen  stxU  fearlessly  lay 
their  blocks  of  snow  upon  it,  until  it  is  too  high  any 
longer  to  furnish  the  materials  to  the  bmlder  in  this 
manner.  Of  this  he  gives  notice  by  cutting  a  hole 
close  to  the  ground  in  that  part  where  the  door  is 
intended  to  be,  which  is  near  the  south  side,  and 
through  this  the  snow  is  now  passed.  Thus  they  con- 
tinue tiU  they  have  brought  the  sides  nearly  to  meet 
in  a  perfect  and  well-constructed  dome,  sometimes 
nine  or  ten  feet  high  in  the  centre ;  and  this  they  take 
considerable  care  in  finishing,  by  fitting  the  last  block 
or  key-stone  very  nicely  in  the  centre,  dropping  it 
into  its  place  from  the  outside,  though  it  is  still  done 
by  the  man  within.  The  people  outside  are  in  the 
meantime  occupied  in  throwing  up  snow  with  the 
pooalleray,  or  snow-shovel,  and  in  stufihig  in  little 
wedges  of  snow  where  holes  have  been  accidentally 
left. 

''  The  builder  next  proceeds  to  let  himself  out  by 
enlarging  the  proposed  doorway  into  the  form  of  a 
Gothic  arch  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  which  they 
construct  two  passages,  each  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
long  and  fit>m  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  the  lowest 
being  that  next  the  hut.  The  roofs  of  these  passages 
are  sometimes  arched,  but  more  generally  made  flat 
by  slabs  laid  on  horixontally.  In  first  digging  the 
snow  for  building  the  hut,  they  take  it  principally 
from  the  part  where  tha  passages  are  to  be  made, 
which  purposely  brings  the  floor  of  the  latter  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  the  hut,  but  in  no  part  do 
they  dig  till  the  bare  ground  apx>ears. 
*  "  The  work  just  described  completes  the  walla  of  a 
hut,  if  a  single  apartment  only  be  required;  but  if,  on 
account  of  relationship,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
feveral  families  are  to  reside  under  one  roof,  the  pas- 
sages are  made  common  to  all,  and  the  first  apartment 
t  Vid*  Frontispieoe. 
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-^in  that  case  made  smaller — ^forma  a  kind  of  ante- 
chamber, from  which  you  go  through  an  arched*door» 
way,  fire  feet  high,  into  the  inhabited  apartments. 
When  there  are  three  of  these,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  the  whole  building,  with  its  adjacent  passages, 
fonns  a  tolerably  regular  cross. 

'*  For  the  admission  of  light  into  the  huts,  a  round 
hole  is  cut  on  one  side  of  the  roof  of  each  apartment, 
and  a  circular  plate  of  ice,  three  or  four  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  in  diameter,  let  into  it.  The  light  is  soft 
and  pleasant,  like  that  transmitted  through  ground 
glass,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  When, 
after  some  time,  these  edifices  become  suirounded  by 
drift,  it  is  only  by  the  windows,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  they  could  be  recognized  as  human 
habitations.  It  may,  perhaps,  then  be  imagined  how 
singiJar  is  their  external  appearance  at  night,  when 
they  discoTcr  themselves  only  by  a  circular  diac  of 
light  transmitted  through  the  windows  from  the  lamps 
within. 

« The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise  a  bank  of 
snow,  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  all  round  the  interior 
of  each  apartment,  except  on  the  side  next  the  door 
This  bank,  which  is  neatly  squared  off,  forms  their 
beds  and  fireplace,  the  former  occupying  the  sides,  and 
the  hitter  the  end  opposite  the  door.  The  passage  left 
open  up  to  the  fireplace  is  between  three  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  beds  are  arranged  by  first  covering  the 
snow  with  a  quantity  of  small  stones,  over  which  are 
laid  their  paddles,  tent-poles,  and  some  blades  of  whale- 
bone;  above  these  they  place  a  nmnber  of  little  pieces 
of  network,  made  of  thin  slips  of  whalebone;  and, 
lA8tly,!a  quantity  of  twigs  of  birch  and  of  the  Andromeda 
Utragma.  Their  deer-skins,  which  are  very  numerous, 
can  now  be  spread  without  risk  of  their  touching  the 
enow;  and  such  a  bed  is  capable  of  affording,  not 
merely  comfort,  but  luxurious  repose,  in  spite  of  the 
rigour  of  the  climate.  The  skins  thus  used  as  blankets 
are  made  of  a  large  size,  and  bordered,  like  some  of 
the  jackets,  with  a  fringe  of  long  narrow  slips  of 
leather,  in  which  state  a  blanket  is  called  keipik. 

*'The  fire  belonging  to  each  family  consists  of  a 
single  lamp  or  shallow  vessel  of  lajnt  ollarit,  its  form 
being  the  lesser  segment  of  a  circle.  The  wick,  com- 
posed of  dry  moss  rubbed  between  the  hands  till  it  is 
quite  inflammable,  is  disposed  along  the  edge  of  the 
lamp  on  the  straight  side,  and  a  greater  or  smaller 
quantity  lighted,  according  to  the  heat  required  or  the 
fuel  that  can  be  afforded.  When  the  whole  length  of 
this,  which  is  sometimes  above  eighteen  inches,  is 
kindled,  it  affords  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  Ught, 
without  any  perceptible  smoke  or  any  offensive  smell. 
The  lamp  is  made  to  supply  itself  with  oil  by  sus- 
pending a  long  thin  slice  of  whale,  seal,  or  sea-horse 
blubber  near  the  flame,  the  warmth  of  which  causes 
the  oil  to  drip  into  the  vessel  until  the  whole  is  ex- 
tracted. Immediately  over  the  lamp  is  fixed  a  rude 
and  rickety  frame-work  of  wood,  from  which  their 
pots  are  suspended,  and  serving  also  to  sustain  a  large 
hoop  of  bone,  having  a  net  stretched  tight  within  it. 
This  contrivance,  called  innetat,  is  intended  for  the  | 


reception  of  any  wet  things,  and  is  nanally  loaded  with 
boots,  shoes,  and  mittens.    .    .    . 

''With  aU  the  lamps  lighted,  and  the  hut  full  of 
people  and  dogs,  a  thennometer  placed  on  the  net  over 
the  fire  indicated  a  temperature  of  38^ ;  when  removed 
two  or  three  feet  from  this  situation,  it  fell  to  31",  and 
placed  close  to  the  wall  stood  at  23" — ^the  temperature 
of  the  open  air  at  the  time^being  25^  below  zero.  A 
greater  degree  of  wannth  than  this  produces  extreme 
inconvenience  by  the  dropping  from  the  roofs.  This 
they  endeavour  to  obviate  by  applying  a  little  piece 
of  snow  to  the  place  from  which  a  drop  proceeds,  and 
this  adhering,  i3  for  a  short  time  an  effectual  remedy; 
but  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  too  warm  for  these  edifices,  and  still  too  cold  for 
tents,  they  suffer  much  on  this  account." 

The  Esquimaux  winter  cofftame,  at  the 
Whale-fisli  Islandb,  is  amusinglj  described  in 
M'Dougall's  "Yoyage  of  the  Besolute  to  the 
Arctic  Begions  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin." 

'<  The  men  are  clad  in  jackets  and  trousers,  mide 
out  of  the  skins  of  the  deer  or  seal,  and  in  the  absence 
of  caps  have  attached  a  hood  to  the  former  article  of 
clothing.  Their  mittens  and  boots  are  made  of  the 
same  materiaL 

"  The  costume  of  the  women  is  the  atrangeat  I  ever 
saw,  excepting  that  of  the  'Bloomers,'  which  ii 
nothing  more  than  a  modified  Esquimaux  dreaa. 

"It  condsts  of  a  sealskin  frock  and  trousers,  or 
rather  drawers  (for  they  do  not  come  within  six 
inches  of  the  knee)  and  are  ornamented  down  the  sides 
by  strips  of  brightly  dyed  leather. 

*<  Their  hair,  which  is  of  a  glossy  black,  is  carefblly 
turned  up  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  thei«  secured 
in  a  peculiar  knot  by  a  piece  of  ribbon,  the  colour 
serving  to  identify  the  social  position  of  the  wearer. 
The  maidens  are  distinguished  by  a  red  ribbon  only, 
whilst  the  married  women,  being,  I  presume,  'the 
better  horse,*  wear  any  colour  they  please :  the  fact  of 
their  wearing  breeches  tends  to  confirm  thia  supposi- 
tion." 

In  providing  for  their  physical  wants,  these 
people  display  much  ingenuity,  conrage,  and 
patient  endurance  of  fatigue.  lii  daOy  peril 
they  seek  the  food  which  is  needed  for  thia 
life ;  and  in  their  light  kayaks  go  forth  to  con- 
tend with  the  walrus,  which  when  wounded 
often  turns  with  fury  on  his  aggpi'essor;  or,  is 
pursuit  of  the  seal,  entrust  themselves  to  the 
treacherous  ice,  which  not  unfreqnentlj,  yield- 
ing to  the  power  of  the  tide,  hreaka  off  from 
the  main  floe,  and  is  swept  away  into  the  sea. 
Yet,'  fearless  and  inured  to  hazard,  they  pursue 
their  customary  toil. 

Ab  the  wintcHT  draws  towards  its  termination, 
and  their  stock  of  provisions  decreases,  the 
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B6ce«itj  of  freBh  supplies  becomes  apparent. 
The  practised  eye  of  the  Esquimaox  perceives 
on  the  lerel  surface  of  tiie  ice  a  small  eleyation, 
in  shape  and  size  such  as  the  mole  throws  up 
in  pasture  lands.  It  is  the  work  of  the  seal, 
who  is  forming  for  himself  a  breathing  hole  in 
the  ioe.  There  the  native  stations  himself, 
boilding  in  the  first  instance  a  snow-wall  about 
four  feet  high,  to  shelter  him  from  the  cold 
rad.    His  precautions  against  the  least  noise 


are  singular.  He  inserts  into  the  snow  little 
forked  sticks,  on  which  depositing  his  spears, 
lines,  and  other  implements,  he  is  enabled  to 
move  them  in  silence  as  he  wants  them.  He 
makes  use,  also,  of  a  little  instrument  called 
keipkuttuk,  formed  of  a  slender  piece  of  bone 
nicel J  rounded,  and  having  a  point  at  one  end* 
and  a  knob  or  laniard  at  the  other.  This  is 
thrust  through  the  ice.  Delicate  in  its  forma* 
tion  as  fine  wire,  it  escapes  the  observation  of 


/ 
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the  leal,  wliile  the  moTemeiit  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  above  the  sur&oe  indicates  to 
the  fisherman  that  the  animal  is  at  work.  His 
spears  are  of  different  kinds,  increasing  in 
streng^  and  power  according  to  the  prey  he 
has  to  contend  with.  These  spears  are  tipped 
with  the  point  of  the  narwhal's  horn.  But  the 
most  cnrions  portion  of  them  is  an  appendage 
called  si&tk5,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  bone  three 
inches  long,  and  haying  a  point  of  iron  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  end  a  small  hole,  or 
socket,  to  receive  the  point  of  the  spear. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  instrument  is 
secured  the  aUek,  or  line  of  thong,  of  which 
every  man  has,  when  sealing,  a  couple  of  coils, 
each  from  four  to  six  fathoms  long,  hanging  at 
his  back.  These  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
oguke,  the  larger  seal,  as  in  Greenland,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  both  on 
account  of  their  strength,  and  the  property 
which  they  possess  of  preserving  their  plia- 
bility even  in  the  most  intense  frost.  When 
the  spear  is  about  to  be  used,  the  sifttkd  is 
fitted  on  its  point.  In  this  situation  it  is  re- 
taiiied  by  bringing  the  allek  tight  down,  and 
f^tening  it  round  the  middle  of  the  staff  by 
what  seamen  call  a  "  slippery  hitch,"  which 
may  instantly  be  disengaged  by  pulling  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  the  spear 
has  been  thrown,  and  the  animal  struck,  the 
si&tk5  is  thus  purposely  separated,  and,  being 
slung  by  the  middle,  now  performs  very  effec* 
tually  t^e  important  office  of  a  barb,  by  turn* 
ing  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
has  entered  the  orifice. 

Thus  armed,  the  Esquimaux  watches  until 
the  ice  becomes  so  thin  that  the  blowing  of  the 
seal  is  distinctly  heard,  when  he  drives  his 
spear  through  the  thin  cruat  into  the  animal, 
whose  labours  have  thus  facilitated  its  own 
destruction.  With  his  panna,  or  iron  knife, 
which  is  straight,  flat,  pointed  at  the  end, 
ground  equally  sharp  at  both  edges,  and  firmly 
secured  in  a  handle  of  bone  or  wood,  he  cuts 
away  the  ice  so  as  to  secure  his  prey.  The 
neitiek  is  the  only  seal  killed  in  this  manner, 
and,  being  the  smallest,  is  held  while  strug- 
gling, either  simply  by  the  hand,  or  by  putting 
the  line  round  a  spear  with  the  point  stuck  into 
the  ice.  For  the  oguke  the  line  is  passed 
round  a  man's  leg  or  arm ;  and  for  a  walrus, 
round  his  body,  his  feet  being  at  the  same  time 
firmly  set  against  a  hummock  of  ice,  in  which 
position  these  people  can,  from  habit,  hold 
against  a  very  heavy  strain.* 
•  r»a«  Prontlapleoe. 


The  capture  of  a  walrus,  after  a  season  of 
scarcity,  is  the  occasion  of  intense  excitement 
in  an  Esquimaux  village.  Every  lamp  swims 
with  oil;  the  huts  become  a  blaze  of  light; 
and  the  cutting  up  of  the  spoil  is  a  scene  of 
joyous  festivity,  terminating  too  frequently  in 
gluttony  of  a  most  disgusting  character. 
Sickness  follows  as  the  result,  and  death 
removes  many. 

The  filthy  habits  of  the  people  form  a  painful 
feature  in  their  character.  Mr.  M'Dougall's 
description  of  what  he  witnessed  at  Cape  York 
must  close  our  present  paper : — 

"  The  natives  received  us  without  betraying 
any  great  degree  of  interest  or  curiosity.  The 
shape  of  their  garments,  made  of  bear  and  deer 
skins,  was  essentially  the  same  as  their  more 
southern  neighbours,  but  they  outvied  all  we 
had  previously  seen  in  want  of  cleanliness,  and 
were,  without  exception,  the  most  disgusting, 
filthy  race  of  human  beings  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  encounter. 

"  The  men  might  possibly  at  some  remote 
period  have  indulged  in  a  wash,  but  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  boys,  apparently  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  ha^  never  undergone  any* 
thing  in  the  form  of  an  ablutionary  process. 
It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  these  de- 
graded creatures,  who,  though  to  us  objects  of 
commiseration,  were  by  no  means  of  that 
opinion  themselves. 

"  It  was  from  this  place  that  Erasmus  York 
was,  with  his  own  consent,  taken  on  board  the 
AsnstancCt  Captain  Ommanney,  in  Angnst, 
1850.  He  was  brought  to  England,  and  edu- 
cated at  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterboiy. 
In  1855  he  was  sent  to  Newfoundland,  with  a 
view  of  being  useful  among  the  Esquimaux  of 
Labrador;  but  he  died  the  following  year  of 
consumption.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable 
disposition,  and  made  himself  everywhere  be- 
loved by  his  warm  and  single-hearted  affection 
for  all  who  were  kind  to  him. 

"  Naturally  supposing  his  fiuends  would  make 
eager  inquiries  concerning  their  absent  rela- 
tive, one  of  the  officers  had  considerately  kept 
an  IllusiraUd  London  News,  with  the  portrait 
of  York,  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  it 
to  these  poor  people,  in  the  event  of  communi- 
cating with  them ;  but  they  appeared  to  hare 
forgotten  him,  and  although  his  native  name 
was  pronounced,  they  repeated  it  without  any 
emotion.  This  want  of  curiosity  respecting 
him  surprised  us,  for  they  must  have  imagined 
we  were  the  same]  vessels  by  the  presence  of 
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the  steamers,  which  appeared  to  fix  their 
attention. 

"He  80-called  Tillage  consisted  of  three  seal- 
skin  tents  erected  on  the  inner  slope  of  Cape 
Iork»  dose  beside  a  huge  glacier.  The  inha- 
bitants consisted  of  two  old  women,  and  three 
joanger  and  more  comely  women,  each  with  a 
cliild  at  her  back,  whom  we  presumed  were  the 
wires  of  the  only  three  men  we  obsenred. 
Besides  these,  there  were  nine  children  of  dif  • 
Useni  ages,  all  as  healthy  as  they  were  dirty. 

"The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  tents 
w&s  qnite  in  keeping  with  their  persons.  The 
akins  strewn  arotmd  were  anything  but  in- 
tidng,  and  although  not  very  fieistidious,  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  to  reconcile  one 
to  the  thoughts  of  seeking  repose  amongst  so 
mach  filth.  Strewn  around  on  the  outside  of 
the  tents  were  bones  of  birds  and  seals,  besides 


a  quantity  of  putrid  seal  flesh  and  intestines, 
sending  forth  an  offensive  smell. 

"We,  of  course,  considered  this  to  be  the 
refuse  on  which,  probably,  the  dogs  were  fed ; 
but  were  soon  enlightened  by  seeing  one  of  the 
ancient  ladies  take  a  poiiion  of  the  entrails, 
and  swallow  a  quantity  of  it  as  Italians  do 
maccaroni.  Being,  howerer,  of  considerable 
length,  she  was  unable  to  swallow  the  whole, 
and  therefore  contented  herself  with  a  foot  or 
two,  which  was  serered  with  a  knife.  This 
feat  completed  our  disgust;  and  after  the 
captain  had  distributed  a  few  presents,  we 
retraced  our  steps  towards  the  boats,  pitying, 
in  our  inmost  hearts  the  sad  lot  of  these  x>oor 
wretches,  whose  only  means  of  subsistence 
must  be  yexy  precarious ;  for,  having  no  boats, 
they  are  necessitated  to  trust  to  killing  their 
prey  between  the  cracks  in  the  ice/' 
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|HE  Grerman  city  of  Nuremberg  has 
always  claimed  the  invention  of  pocket 
clocks,  as  watches  were  first  named ; 
and  the  fact  that  they  were,  in  early 
times,  called  Nuremberg  eggs,  from  their  shape 
being  oval,  and  that  this  town  stood  pre-emi- 
nent for  the  numbers  and  quality  of  its  watches, 
seems  to  favour  if  not  quite  to  justify  the 
claim,  which  goes  back  to  the  year  1477.  Blois, 
in  France,  however,  also  claims  the  merit  of 
the  invention,  and  so  does  China,  which  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  invention  into  Germany, 
whence  it  jMSsed  to  France,  and  thence  into 


The  invention  of  this  instrument  was  the 
cnlminating  point  of  horometxy,  and  it  was 
dereloped  out  of  the  increasing  needs  and  ex- 
periences of  mankind.  A  volume  might  be 
^tten  about  the  steps  of  the  delicate  art 
which,  in  due  order,  shaped  and  applied  the 
ooUed  spring,  the  spiral  balance  spring, 
the  repeating  movement,  the  varied  escape- 
ments, the  jewelled  pivots,  and  all  the  other 
mechanisms  that  are  now  combined  in  a  good 
watch— an  instrument  which,  although  it  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  hidden  from  view  in  a 
lady's  hand,  represents  the  consolidated  genius 
of  ^e  horologists  of  four  centuries. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  bowever,  there  have  bean 
watches  made  of  many  sizes  and  many  shapes. 
There  have  been  skuU  watches,  tulip,  apple, 
rose,  giant  watehes,  and  liliputian  watches. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  a  Mr.  Funnel,  of 
Brighton,  exhibited  a  small  lever  watch  of  no 
mote  diameter  than  that  of  a  three-halfpenny 
piece.  A  rose  imtch  of  the  greatest  beauty 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Strand.  A 
century  ago,  Mr.  Arnold,  also  of  the  Strand, 
presented  to  George  III.  a  repeating  watch 
of  his  own  manufacture,  set  in  a  ring.  The 
size  of  this  'curiosity  did  not  exceed  that  of  a 
twopenny-piece,  although  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  different  parts,  which 
altogether  did  not  weigh  more  than  five  penny- 
weights, seven  grains,  and  three«fourtha;  the 
tools  employed  in  its  manufacture  had  to  be 
all  made  for  it,  and  the  watch  contained  the 
first  ruby  cylinder  ever  made.  The  Eling  was 
so  pleased  with  it  that  he  presented  Mr.  Arnold 
with  five  hundred  guineas  as  a  recognition  of 
his  skill.  Some  time  after,  the  Empemr  of 
Russia,'  having  heard  of  this  wateh,  offered 
Arnold  a  thousand  guineas  if  he  would  make 
another  like  it  for  him,  but  Arnold  declined 
the  commission,  that  he  might  not  depreciate 
the  value  of  his  own  gift  to  his  own  Sovereign. 
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THE    AEOH    or    TITUS. 


JhB    y^I\CH    OF    JiTUS. 


{hi!  Arch  of  Titos  was  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  honour  of  the  captor,  by  the 
Senate  and  common  people.  It  stands 
on  the  Bumma  Sacra  Via,  or  highest  point  of 
the  Sacred  Way.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  elegant 
of  all  the  triui];iphal  arches,  but  as  a  record  of 
Scripture  history  it  has  rightly  been  called 
"  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in.  Rome/' 
It  consists  of  a  single  splendid  arch  of  white 
nptarbl^  y^th  fiut^  columns  of  the  Composite 
GK^ef-  oae^ckiWd^  It  is  covered  with  elabo- 
rate aonjptw:^.  Those  of  the  frieze  represent 
a  procession  of  warriors  leading  oxen  to  the 
sacrifice^  on  the  key-stone  is  the  figure  of  a 
Roman  warrior,  nearly  perfect.  On  the  attic, 
he  who  runs  may  read  the  original  inscription. 


showing  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  divo, 
or  "  divine;'  that  it  was  erected  after  the  death 
of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of  the  human  race, 
and  probably  by  his  successor,  Domitian.  ^^ 
runs  thus  :•— 

"  SBXATTS.  POf  VLTBaTB.  KOMANTS.     DttO.  tnO. 

DIYI.  YBSPiBIANOt  F. 

YSSFASIAMO.     AYGTSTO*" 

The  bas-reliefs  on  the  piers  under  ike  ^ 
are  highly  interesting.  You  may  Bee  on  w^ 
one  side  a  procession  of  Roman  BOloiers 
bearing  the  precious  spoils  from  the  Temp 
of  Jerusalem,  among  which  may  be  recoff^ 
the  golden  table,  the  silver  trumpets,  sad  th« 
seven-branched  candlestick  of  massive  gol(^* 
which  feU  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Viif^ 
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bridge  dnring  the  flight  of  Maxentins,  after 
his  defeat  by  Constantine  on  tbe  Y ia  Flaminia. 

"The  size  of  this  candle-stick,  as  liere  repre- 
sented, appears  to  be  nearly  a  man's  beigbt ; 
BO  that,  both  in  size  and  form,  these  bas-reliefs 
perfectly  correspond  with  the  description  of 
Josephos,  and  are  the  only  authentic  repre* 
aentations  of  these  sacred  objects/' 

On  the  other  side,  the  emperor  is  shown, 
crowned  by  Tictory,  seated  in  his  trinmphal  car 
dnwn  by  four  horses,  and  surrounded  by 
Bomans  carrying  the  fasces,  and  soldiers  and 
citizens  waving  branches  of  laureL  The  yault 
of  the  arch  is  richly  ornamented  with  sunk 


panels  and  roses;  a  bas-relief  in  the  centre 
represents  the  apotheosis  of  Titus. 

The  length  of  the  arch  is  49  feet ;  its  breadth 
16^  feet;  its  whole  height  is  equal  to  its  length. 
Above  the  entablature  is  an  Attic  order 
12  feet  high.  The  arch  is  semicircular,  and 
springs  from  a  horizontal  moulding  called  the 
impoH,  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  building 
at  about  22  feet  from  the  ground.  The  height 
of  the  Oomposite  marble  columns  which  flank 
the  arch  is  22*005  feet.  They  stand  on 
pedestals  9  feet  high.* 

*  "Trittntpbf  of  Andtiit  Arohiteofeure :  Qneoe  ud  Borne." 
London  i  T.  Nelson  ud  Sons.   See  Beriow,  pege  116i 
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AOONITES   AND    7I0LETS. 


The  Aconite. 

I  AID  that  flower,  so  pale  and  lonely, 
Spring  was  come  to  violets  only  P 
Lo !  I  lift  my  golden  cup. 
With  its  joy-drops  brimming  up; 
Lo !  I  spread  my  leaves,  and  sing, 
"Welcome,  welcome,  happy  Spring! 

Like  a  child  of  tender  birth. 
Close  I  ding  to  mother  earth: 
Nesting  in  her  faithful  breast. 
Here  I  find  my  home  of  rest ; 
While  the  storms  beat  on  the  hill, 
Here  she  warms  and  feeds  me  still. 

What  if  winds  blow  wild  and  high. 
Still  I  know  that  Spring  is  nigh ; 
Let  the  sheeted  rains  come  down. 
Still  I  wear  my  golden  crown. 
Thus,  my  garden  friends,  you  see 
Kings  might  sometynes  envy  me. 

So,  in  tones  of  hope  and  pleasure^ 
Boastful  of  her  golden  treasure, 


Fearing  neither  wind  nor  rain, 
Living  woe,  nor  dying  pain. 
Mid  the  snow-flakes  cold  and  white, 
Sang  the  cheerful  Aconite. 

But  a  voice  more  soft  and  tender. 
Strange  to  scenes  of  pomp  and  splendour, 

Woke  m  mnmo  soft  and  low. 
Singing  of  the  rural  meadows, 
Silent  dells,  and  leafy  shadows. 

Where  the  Violet  loves  to  grow; 
Sing^g  with  a  voice  so  sweet. 
Tints  and  odours  seemed  to  meet 
In  a  strain  of  scented  air, 
Half  a  perfume— half  a  prayer. 

The  Violet. 

lOUCH  me  gently,  sang  the  Violet 
To  the  wild  winds  sweeping  by, 
To  the  tempest  in  its  fury- 
Touch  me  gently,  or  I  die. 

Dear  to  me  the  leafy  garden. 
With  its  taU  trees  overhead; 
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Where  the  glance  of  suminer  sanbeam 
Scarcely  finds  mj  lowly  becL 

But  thia  cold  blast  all  too  keenly 
Wakes  me  from  my  wintry  sleep; 

Oome  then,  gentle  Spring,  and  shield  me 
With  thy  mantle  rich  and  deep. 

Oome,  with  all  thy  wealth  of  beanty. 
Flowery  branch,  and  waving  stem ; 

Where  the  leafy  bowers  are  greenest, 
Let  me  find  a  home  in  them. 

There  111  watch  thee  hang  thy  garlands 
O'er  the  garden's  pleasant  ways; 

There  I'll  kiss  thy  feet,  and  bless  thee 
For  the  joy  of  sonny  days. 

Gentle  Spring,  I  tire  with  gazing 
For  thy  footsteps  on  the  lawn; 

Watching  in  the  purple  morning 
For  thy  smile  at  early  dawn. 

Come,  and  stUl  the  raging  tempest ; 

Gome,  and  chase  the  clouds  away; 
See  what  offerings  we  will  give  thee, 

Fresh  with  each  returning  day. 

I  can  bring  no  gift  of  splendour. 
Silver  bell,  nor  golden  crown. 

Yet  I  boast  one  rarer  treasure 
In  a  perfume  all  my  own. 

Scent  of  Violets !  sweeter,  purer, 
Wealth  has  never  purchased  yet : 

Take  then,  take  this  grateful  tribute 
From  thy  child— thy  Violet 


The  Garden. 

[TS  that  day  when  drooped  the  Snow- 
drop, 
Held  within  a  dying  hand. 
Passed  a  mild  and  saintly  spirits- 
Passed  into  the  better  land 


Faithful  wife,  and  tender  motho:. 
Who  shall  fiU  her  vacant  place  ? 

Vainly  asks  the  sorrowing  daughter, 
With  the  tear-drops  on  her  fsuoe. 

Scarce  the  father's  love  can  soothe  her, 
Scarce  the  brother's  kiss  can  cheer : 

In  her  sable  robe  she  wanders 
Through  the  garden,  cold  and  drear. 

Wintry  winds  are  moaning  round  her. 
Loosely  flows  her  golden  hair ! 

Ah!  she  thinks— 4hat  youthful  mourner- 
Spring  will  never  more  look  fadr. 

But  a  well-known  step  is  near  her ; 

Lover's  feet  are  winged  with  speed; 
And  she  turns  a  look  of  welcome — 

Welcome  in  her  hour  of  need. 

Soon  those  soft  blue  eyes  are  telling. 
With  the  bright  tears  gushing  o'ar, 

Tales  of  love,  as  well  as  sorrow. 
Never  half  so  sweet  before. 

Well  it  suits  her  mood  of  sadness 

Thus  to  wander  to  and  fro. 
Through  the  bare  and  wintiy  garden. 

Sprinkled  with  a  nodst  of  snow ; 

Till  at  length  they  pause,  and  wonder 
Whence  that  breath  of  perfume  springs. 

Close  among  its  green  leaves  hiding, 
There  the  Violet  smiles,  and  sings. 

Soon  a  flower  is  plucked,  and  folded 

Fondly  in  a  favourite  book. 
Ah!  how  oft  the  trusting  maiden, 

Pondering  o'er  that  page,  will  look ! 

Well  her  hand  will  learn  to  open 
Where  the  faded  Violet  sleeps ; 

While  with  tender  care  she  watches 
O'er  her  withered  flower,  and  weeps. 


ife  ^m^  Jilrrarj* 


Memobr  0/  George    WUeon,  MJ).,   F.B.B^., 

Begina  Prof  esaor  of  Technology  in  the  Uni* 

Tcraity  of  Edinburgh.     By  his  Sister.     A 

nev  and  condensed  Edition.      London  and 

CSambri^:  Macmillan  and  Oo. 

This  is  in  every  sense  a  model  memoir.    The 

biogrmher   has   effectually   enarded   herself 

from  the  temptations  to  partial—and  therefore 

imtrathfhl— representation,  to  which  rdatives 

are  exposed  in   attempting  to  portray  the 

(^baracter  of  the  objects  of  their  loye.     The 

lights  and  shades  of  a  genuine  Christian  life 

are  so  cozuaingled,  that  we  obtain  a  perfectly 

natural  as  wdl  as  most  attractive  picture. 

Ik.  Wilson  was  a  burning  and  a  shiniu  s  light, 

distingoished   alike   for   eminent   gifts    and 

eminent  nrace.    His  words  on  the  death  of  his 

friend  John  Beid  are  indeed  most  applicable 

to  himself : — 

"  Thoa  wert  a  daily  lesson 
Of  courage,  hope,  and  faith ; 
We  wandered  at  thee  living, 
We  envy  thee  thy  death. 

Thou  wert  so  meek  and  reverent, 

60  resolute  of  will, 
80  bold  to  betr  the  uttemoat. 

And  yet  so  calm  and  stiU. 

•        •        •        • 

Well  may  we  cease  to  sorrow ; 

Or^  if  we  weep  at  all, 
Kot  for  thy  fate,  but  for  our  own, 

Our  bitter  tears  should  fall. 

'Twere  better  stHl  to  follow  on 
The  path  that  thou  hast  trod. 

The  path  thy  Saviour  trod  before. 
That  led  thee  up  to  God." 

Space  folrbids  our  lengthening  our  present 
notice,  but  we  hope  to  return  to  the  memoir 
Again.  What  we  have  said  will,  we  trust,  in- 
duce many  of  our  readers  to  purchase  it.  It 
is  a  book  for  all  classes ;  but  it  ought  to  be  in 
eyery  medical  man's  library.  lu  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  also,  it  would  be  difScult  to  find  a  more 
profitable  work.  The  records  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
daily  life  of  patient  and  even  cheerful  en- 
dorance,  exhibit  a  practical  comment  on  his 
"Counsels  of  an  Invalid,"  which  we  so  strongly 
recommended  in  the  November  part  of  "  OxXB 

OWS  FlMSIDE." 

Animal  SagacUy.  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall, 
Liondon :  S.  W.  Partridge. 
Pre-eminently  a  book  for  the  young.  The 
ulostrations,  after  designs  by  Harrisoji  Weir 
Ukd  others,  are  unusuiuly  attractive,  and  are 
executed  in  the  first  style  of  art.     The  letter* 


press  and  bindina  are  in  harmony  with  the 
pictures.  The  Editor's  selection  of  remarkable 
stories  exhibiting  the  sagacity  of  animals,  is 
the  best  juvenile  selection  we  nave  met  with. 
Our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves,  after 
perusing  the  extracts  inserted  in  the  present 
number  of  "  OuB  Own  Fibbside." 

Hymn  Writere  and  their  Hymns,  "By  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Ghbistopkbbs.  London :  S.  W. 
Partridge. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  this  book.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  b.bours  of  an  enthusiasUo 
hymnologist,  who  himself  writes  poetry  in 
prose,  and  appears  to  live  and  breathe  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  praise.  The  hymns  selected 
are  interwoven  with  pleasant  and  profitable 
"gossip"  about  their  birth  and  parentage, 
their  circumstances,  their  character,  and  their 
influence.  Some  of  the  incidents  related  are 
entirely  new  to  us:  in  every  case  the  '* setting" 
of  the  hynm  adds  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  gem.    We  give  an  example  of  this  ^- * 

'*  TKB  KBV.  H.  r.  LTTB. 

«  Bom  at  KelBO,  in  June,  1793,  and  having  all  the 
early  advantage  of  a  muoh-beloved  mother  a  gentle 
influence  and  holy  leaaona,  Mr.  Lyte  was  soon  made  to 
feel  the  misery  of  narrow  resources,  and  had  to  struggle 
hard  for  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  His  superior 
and  versatile  talent,  in  happy  association  with  firm 
integrity  and  amiable  temper,  opened  Ids  way  to 
academical  honour,  and  at  last  to  a  <  dreary'  Irish 
curacy.  While  tenderly  and  faithfully  watching  a 
brother  clergyman  in  his  last  moments,  his  own  heart 
wai  made  finee  by  the  truth  which  sustained  tho  dying 
Christian.  But  watchings  by  the  sick,  and  subseauent 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  oereaved  widow  and  her 
dbildren,  overtaxed  his  system,  and  he  sank  into  that 
consumptive  tendency  which  brought  firequeat  clouds 
over  him  all  through  Ids  remaining  life.  He  travelled 
on  the  Continent ;  and  on  his  return,  after  trying  the 
climate  of  Bristol,  and  '  after  being  jostled  about  from 
one  curacy  to  another,*  he  settled  for  a  time  as  lecturer 
in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Marazion,  on  the  shore  of 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  in  Cornwall. 
Here  he  married.  Then  he  is  found  at  Lynungton, 
writing  poems  and  tales  which  charmed  Professor 
Wilson.  Then  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  in  South 
Devon,  in  the  lovely  villap;e  of  Dittisham.  There  the 
wandering  curate  nestled  m  a  cottage,  going  out  now 
and  then  to  officiate  at  Lower  Brixham.  Biixham 
was  at  last  his  parish ;  and  there  for  twenty  years  he 
toiled  in  his  pastorate  under  many  a  cloud — clouds  of 
personal  suffering,  clouds  of  pastoral  difficulty  and  dis- 
coura^ment.  To  his  tender,  sensitive  nature,  the 
peculiar  condition  of  his  flock  must  frequently  have 
been  a  souroe  of  trial.  His  charge  was  the  busy, 
shrewd,  somewhat  rough,  but  warm-hearted  poj^ulation 
of  a  fishing  coast  and  seafiiring  district,  wmch  had 
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been  subject  to  all  the  coimpting  infltiences  peculiar 
to  tlie  nei^bourhood  of  uayal  and  military  forces 
during  the  French  war.  But  he  never  shrank  firom 
work;  his  heart  never  quailed  in  suffering;  but  he 
solaced  himself,  and  frequently  softened  and  aubdued 
tibe  hard  natures  around  nim,  with  hymns  from  under 
the  cloud.  He  made  hymns  for  his  little  ones,  and 
hymns  for  his  hardy  fishermen,  and  hymns  for  sufferers 
like  himself.  How  many  a  cloudy  day  was  cheered 
by  a  song  like  this! — 

*' '  My  ipirit  on  Thr  care. 
Blest  Sarionr;  I  realme ; 
Tlkon  wilt  not  leavo  me  to  despair. 
For  Thon  art  lore  Birixie. 

In  Thee  I  plftoe  m j  trust. 

On  thee  1  oalmlj  reet ; 
J  know  Thee  Rood,  I  know  Thee  Jnst, 

And  Qount  Thy  choice  the  best. 

Whate'er  events  betide. 

Thy  will  they  all  perform ; 
Bafe  on  Thy  breaat  mj  head  I  hide, 

Nor  fear  the  coming  storm. 

LetffoodorillbefaU, 

It  mast  be  ffood  for  me ; 
Beonre  of  haTing  Thee  in  all, 

Of  baring  all  in  Thee.' 

"  The  Brixham  hymnist's  days  were  nimibered.  His 
strength  gradually  failed.  The  climate  of  Italy  was 
sevem  times  tried,  and  his  life  was  spun  out  a  little 
while.  But  the  end  must  come.  The  autumn  of 
1847  was  approaching,  and  he  must  needs  take  his  last 
journey  to  Ihe  genial  south.  It  was  always  hard  to  leave 
his  dc«r  Berry  Head.  '  They  tell  me,'  said  he, '  that 
the  sea  is  injurious  to  me.  I  hope  not ;  for  I  know  of 
no  divorce  I  should  more  deprecate  than  from  the 
lordly  ocean.  From  childhood  it  has  been  my  friend 
and  playmate ;  and  never  have  I  been  weary  of  gazing 
on  its  glorious  face.  Besides,  if  I  cannot  live  by  the 
sea,  adieu  to  poor  Berry  Head— adieu  to  the  wild  birds, 
and  wild  flowers,  and  all  the  objects  that  have  made 
my  old  residence  so  attractive.'  But  by-and-by  he 
adds,  *  I  am  meditating  flight  again  to  the  south.  The 
little  faithful  robin  is  every  morning  at  my  window, 
sweetly  warning  me  that  autumnal  hours  are  at  hand. 
The  swallows  are  preparing  for  flight,  and  inviting  me 
to  accompany  them;  and  yet,  alas!  while  I  talk  of 
flyinff,  I  am  just  able  to  crawl,  and  often  ask  myself 
wheuer  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  England  at  alL'  He 
did  go,  never  to  return.  Before  he  went,  he  wished 
once  more  to  preach  to  his  people.  His  family  was 
alarmed  at  the  thought ;  but  he  gently  replied,  *  It  is 
better  to  wear  out  than  to  rtut  out.'  He  felt  equal  to 
this  last  effort,  and  had  no  fear.  He  preached.  It 
was  on  the  '  Holy  Communion,'  and  it  was  solemnly 
significant  to  hear  him  say,  *  Oh,  brethren,  I  can  speak 
feelingly,  experimentally  on  this  point ;  and  I  stand 
here  among  you  seasonably  to-day,  as  alive  from  the 
dead,  if  I  may  hope  to  impress  it  upon  }rou,  and  induce 
you  to  prepare  for  that  solemn  hour  which  must  come 
to  all,  by  a  timely  acquaintance  with,  appreciation  of, 
dependence  on,  the  death  of  Christ.'  This  was  his  lost 
appeal.  And  for  the  last  time  he  dispensed  the  sacred 
elements  to  his  sorrowing  fiock ;  and  then,  exhausted 
with  his  effort,  he  retired  with  a  soul  in  sweet  repose 
on  that  Christ  whom  he  had  preached  with  his  dying 
breath.  And  as  the  evening  drew  on  he  handed  to  a 
near  and  dear  relative  those  undying  verses,  and  his 
own  adapted  music  for  the  hynm — 

'"Abide  with  me  I    Fast  falls  the  eventide ; 
The  darkness  deepens ;  Lord  with  me  abide  I 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee. 
Help  of  the  helpless,  oh  abide  with  me  I ' 

"  This  was  his  last  hymn  upon  earth.  He  reached 
Kice,  and  there  his   spirit   entered  into  rest    He 


pointed  upwards  in  passing,  and  munnured  softlj, 
'peace,*  '  joy !'  while  his  fsice  brightened  into  smiles 
as  the  shadow  of  his  last  cloud  melted  befoie  tha 
'Light  of  life.'" 

Mr.  Ghristopher'B  intereetiiiff  Toliune  will, 
we  trust,  teach  numy  a  reader  Qke  secret  of  a 
happy,  cheerful,  and  tuneful  life—"  a  life  of 
inward  hymn  and  song." 

Tntmplu  of  Ancieni  ArchUeeture :  Oreeee  and 
Some,  London :  T.  Nelson  and  Son. 
A  thoroughly  interesting  book,  admirably 
adapted  for  instructional  purposes.  It  is  weU 
illustrated,  and  we  have  given  an  extract  in 
our  present  number,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Arch 
of  litus. 

The  Garden  Oracle,  London :  Grooinbridge  and 
Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Bow. 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd's  annual  report  in  the 
"  Garden  Oxucle "  comes  most  timely  for  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
llie  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  firoitB  in 
the  several  classes  presents,  in  the  whole,  some 
500  varieties  out  of  some  5,000  which  are  in 
cultivation.  This  siftine-out  of  the  hand- 
somest, best- flavoured,  hardiest,  and  most 
generally  useful  kinds,  appears  to  have  been 
a  Herculean  task,  and  is  completed  in  the 
conscientious  and  satisfactory  maimer  cha- 
racteristic of  all  Mr.  Hibberd's  labours  for  the 
improvement  of  otir  rural  affairs.  We  commend 
"The  Oracle"  as  the  best  shilling's  worth  of 
original  information  for  the  garden  and  farm 
that  we  know  of. 

Nellie^a  Miaeion:  Storiea  lUustratiTe  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  By  Alice  G&at.  London: 
J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

These  stories  have  a  "purpose,"  and  they 
are  likely  to  secure  it.  Simple  and  touching 
sketches  of  home-life  are  made  to  enforce 
the  teaching  of  the  Modcd  Prayer — ^the  first 
praver  that  childhood  lisps,  and  the  most  com* 
prehensive  summary  of  the  belierer's  desires 
to  which  expression  can  be  given,  at  any  and 
every  stage  of  his  experience.  We  have  been 
particularly  pleased  with  the  stoiy  of  "  The 
Crossing  deeper."  It  should  be  read  by  the 
fireside  m  winter  time. 

Aunt   Judy*8    Christmae    Volume    for   Young 

People,      Edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gattt. 

London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Handsomely  bound  and  nlded,  the  exterior 

of  "Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Volume"  wiU  tempt 

the  youne  folks  to  examine  the  interior ;  and 

however  high  their  expectations,  they  wiU  not 

be  disappointed.    It  is  true  Christmas  is  gone 

for  another  year,  but  this  Christmas  volume 

will  be  interesting  and  profitable  all  the  year 

round. 

The  Band  qf  Hope  Review,  1866.     London : 

S.  W.  Partridge. 
We  consider  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Review  *• 
unapproachable  as  a  checip  serial  for  the  young. 
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WOM  AK'S      P  AITHi 

OB, 

PEAISE   AND   BLAME. 
BY  MRS.  SLLIS,  AtTTHOBBSS  OF  "THS  WOHBN  OF  EXOLAND/'  BTC. 


Cbapteb  m. 
was  a  great  oomfort  to  the  little 
nurse,  as  well  as  to  Harry  Dun- 
lop,  to  see  their  patient  safely 
laid  in  bed  at  the  fisherman's 
OQttage,  and  though  half  smothered  in 
bianketsy  sleeping  soundly,  with  the  glow 
of  returning  liealth  stealing  softly  oyer  his 
cheeks. 

It  was  of  no  use  watching  beside  him, 
and  therefore  Margaret  and  Harry  stole 
quietly  down  into  a  lower  room  to  hold 
their  consultation  about  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  Before  any  definite  conclu- 
sion had  been  come  to,  however,  Qeorge 
Ihmlop  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  as  he 
was  decidedly  the  best  messenger  to  send 
on  such  an  errand,  he  was  immediately  re- 
quested to  hasten  home,  and  conyey  the 
intelligence  of  the  morning's  disaster  to 
bis  pcurentBi  and  then  to  provide  for  the 
whole  party  some  means  of  reaching  home; 
for,  besidee  Archy's  helpless  condition,  they 
were  none  oi  them  in  circumstances  to  make 
the  journey  on  foot.  Margaret  had  no  out- 
side covering  but  the  mantle  which  she  had 
given  up;  and  Harry's  clothes  were  torn 
with  the  sharp  rocks  over  which  he  had  had 
to  damber  as  he  could. 

Nobody  could  break  the  subject  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunlop  so  well  as  George:  ^*He 
is  always  so  cool  and  self-possessed,"  said 
Harry ;  ''  nothing  moves  him ;  and  as  Archy 
is  all  right  now,  there  could  be  no  good 
in  making  a  frightful  story  out  of  what  has 


happened,  as  I  most  likely  should;  for  I 
declare  to  you,  Margaret,  I  thought  at  one 
time  the  poor  little  fellow  was  lost." 

Saying  this,  Harry,  much  against  his  in- 
clination, became  the  subject  of  a  burst  of 
tears,  such  as  he  scorned  and  hated,  and 
tried  to-  dash  away,  but  which  still  kept 
falling,  and  the  more  stupidly,  as  it  seenfed 
to  him,  that  the  lad  was  doing  well — '*  sleep- 
ing like  a  top,"  he  said ;  ''  and  his  pulse," 
which  at  one  time  they  had  some  trouble  in 
finding,  now  ^*  regular  as  a  dock." 

^*  Then  what  are  you  crying  for,  you  great 
baby?"  said  George;  and  Harry's  tears 
were  checked  on  the  instant,  but  he  said 
nothing.  It  is  easy  to  stop  the  flow  of  tears 
if  we  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  and 
George  Dunlop  had  a  sure  way  of  stopping 
tears,  as  well  as  other  emotional  expressions. 
He  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  unkind : 
he  liked  emotion  well  enough,  if  it  was  of 
the  right  sort — at  least,  he  thought  he  did ; 
and  on  this  occasion  no  one  could  have  felt 
more  genuine  grief  for  a  brother  than  he 
would  have  done  had  little  Archy  been  lost. 
But  why  did  he  get  into  that  situation? 
How  was  it  altogether  ? 

These  were  the  questions  George  kept 
asking,  as  some  people  do  when  they  expe- 
rience the  symptoms  of  even  so  uninteresting 
a  malady  as  a  common  cold,  never  resting 
until  they  have  settled  in  their  own  minds 
the  moment  of  time  when,  and  the  inch  of 
space  where,  it  was  caught.  Such  persons 
are  not  satisfied  when  there  has  been  an 
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accident,  to  bind  up  and  soothe  and  heal,  but 
make  it  their  business  first  to  obtain  all  the 
circumstantial  evidence  as  to  how  the  acci- 
dent occurred ;  and,  above  all,  their  crowning 
point  of  satisfaction  appears  to  be  that  of 
awarding  to  all  concerned,  but  especially 
to  the  poor  suflterer,  his  exact  share  of  the 
-blame.  "  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  You 
should  never  have  done  so — ^you  might  have 
foreseen  the  consequences."  Preserve  us 
firom  the  pitiless  judgment  of  these  witnesses 
of  our  calamity ! 

George  Dunlop  meant  no  harm.  He  was 
not  wanting  in  kindness ;  but  he  must  bo 
allowed  to  express  his  mind  upon  the  blind- 
ness and  folly  of  any  one  wandering  on  the 
seashore  without  calculating  upon  the  tide. 
And  then,  why  had  his  brothers  left  him  ? 
— and  so  on.  At  length,  when  his  many 
inquiries  had  been  to  some  extent  replied  to, 
he  set  out  on  his  mission,  to  which  he  was 
urged  the  more  earnestly  that  the  day  was 
now  declining,  and  if  he  did  not  go  quickly 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  party  to  reach 
home  before  midnight. 

"The  lad  is  all  right,"  repeated  Harry, 
going  with  his  brother  a  few  steps  beyond 
tiie  door.  "Tell  my  mother  it  has  only 
been  a  little  ducking  in  the  sea.  But  they 
must  send  Bome  kind  of  close  carriage  up 
here  for  us ;  and  they  must  lose  no  time,  or 
we  shall  be  here  all  night;  and  however 
efficient  James  Halliday  may  be,  I  can't 
say  that  the  atmosphere  of  his  cottage  is 
the  most  agreeable — rather  'ancient  and 
fishy,*  tell  mother — anything  to  make  her 
smile.  It's  all  right  now,  and  I  don't  doubt 
but  the  lad  will  be  himself  again  to-morrow  ; 
but  oh,  George,  it  has  been  a  terrible  day ! 
I  should  not  like  to  live  through  the  last 
few  hours  again.  And  as  for  the  poor  little 
fellow,  he  could  not  have  struggled  on  for 
another  half-hour — not  to  save  bis  life  :  of 
that  I'm  confident." 

When  George  Dunlop  was  gone,  Margaret 
and  Harry  sat  quietly  down  to  unburden 
their  full  hearts  by  talking  the  whole  matter 
over.  They  could  think  of  nothing  else ; 
and  after  excitement  such  as  they  had  just 
passed  through,  every  detail  connected  with 
the  one  great  event  becomes  of  such  im- 


portance that  people  generally  appear  to 
find  a  welcome  relief  in  repeating  them 
again  and  again,  with  all  such  varieties  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  permits. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  was  the  cha- 
racter, conduct,  appearance — everything,  in 
short,  belonging  especially  to  little  Archy— 
which  formed  the  theme  of  conversation ;  for 
the  boy  was  a  favourite  with  all,  though  none 
could  perhaps  have  described  exactly  why 
he  was  so.  A  lad  of  fourteen,  without  any 
extraordinary  recommendations  of  face  or 
person,  there  was  still  something  about 
Archy,  whether  in  his  open,  guileless  coun- 
tenance, or  his  &ank  confiding  manner,  no 
one  could  tell;  but  there  was  that  about 
him  which  won  the  goodwill  of  all,  and 
the  tenderest  affection  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  so  that  they  would  of^w  suffer 
themselves  rather  than  allow  any  kind  of 
suffering  to  come  to  him. 

Perhaps  little  Archy  feli  suffering  more 
than  most ;  for  there  are  natures  with  whom 
it  is  so.  Indeed,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  constitutional  capability  in  this  respect, 
only  we  may  generally  accept  it  as  a  law  of 
our  being  that  those  who  suffer  most  in- 
tensely are  those  who  also  enjoy  most  in- 
tensely. Archy  did  both  in  the  extreme, 
and  hence  his  great  liability  to  temptation 
from  sources  of  pleasure  and  pain — firom 
the  love  of  enjoying  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  dread  of  suffering  on  the  other. 

A  sensuotts  nature  this  is  usually  called; 
but  the  word  has  no  pleasant  asdodations  in 
our  language,  and  scarcely  conveys  its  own 
real  meaning — certainly  not  the  meaning 
which  would  have  been  understood  by  the 
lifting  up  of  those  large  dear  blue  eyes  of 
Archy's,  which  few  persons  of  any  sensibility 
could  resist  in  their  tender  and  earnest 
appeal. 

ZtUle  Archy  the  boy  was  always  called  at 
home;  and  he  must  have  obtained  this 
designation  more  from  the  tender  love  whicli 
his  nature  inspired,  than  from  his  actual 
size;  for  though  somewhat  short  in  com- 
parison with  his  brothers,  his  figure  was,  as 
Margaret  had  described  him  to  the  fisherman, 
rather  broad  and  sturdy.  His  face  was  fair, 
his  eyes,  as  already  said,  were  blue,  with 
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heavj  lids,  and  {he  smile  of  Iiis  handsome 
moutii  was  peculiarly  sweet  and  winning. 

So  it  was,  altogether,  that  nobody  conld 
bear  the  idea  of  little  Aivhj  being  subjected 
to  any  kind  of  ill-treatment.  What  woidd 
luiTe  been  simply  unjust,  or  wrong,  towards 
odiers,  was  absolutely  cruel,  they  thought, 
towards  him.  '^He  feels  things  so,"  his 
Botker  used  to  say  of  him ;  and  if  she  loved 
bim  a  touch  more  tenderly^  though  not  more 
tndj,  than  her  other  chil^en — ^if  she  rejoiced 
at  times  that  he  at  least  was  exempt  from 
Iki  turbulence  of  spirit  which  so  troubled 
kr  life,  there  were  other  times  when  she 
ilmost  wished  that  her  sweet  Archy  had  a 
little  more  of  the  boldness  and  resolution  of 
liis  brothers,  for  how  was  he  ever  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  world  when  he  ftiii 

Archy  himself  had  at  this  stage  of  his 
experience  very  little  concern  about  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  Hitherto  he  had  lived 
in  the  bosom  of  a  secluded  family,  whose 
home  was  their  world,  and  he  at  least  knew 
little  of  any  other.  Hitherto  his  brothers 
had  always  taken  such  kind  care  of  him,  that 
he  had  had  little  either  to  fear  or  to  suffer 
from  external  causes;  and  his  own  heart, 
with  all  its  intimate  and  peculiar  feelings, 
was  habitually  laid  bare  before  his  mother, 
who  dealt  with  it  so  tenderly  that  her  cor- 
rections were  scarcely  more  painful  than  the 
cherishing  and  encouragement  with  which 
Bhe  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  all  that 
was  good.  Beyond  this,  he  believed  that 
he  had  in  sincerity  given  up  all — both  heart 
and  life — to  that  Saviour  on  whom  ho  loved 
to  lean.  To  him  it  was  no  painful  surrender. 
So  far  as  it  went,  it  had  been  willingly — nay, 
jojfttUy  made,  and  he  felt  neither  shame  nor 
hesitalion  in  speaking  of  the  relation  in 
which  he  believed  himself  to  'st€md  as  a  child 
of  God,  redeemed  by  the  saorifice  once  offered 
upon  the  cross  for  all. 

This  experience,  which  is  so  difficult  for 
some  to  describe,  or  even  to  speak  of  to 
others,  had  been  gone  through  by  the  happy 
boy  as  simply  as  if  it  had  come  in  the  usual 
course  of  events.  It  did  in  truth  appear 
y^rj  umple  to  him ;  the  more  so,  because  he 
could  form  no  conception  of  such  a  state  as 


that  of  being  contented  for  a  moment  with- 
out a  sense  of  Christ  Jesus  being  his  £e« 
deemer.  Saviour,  and  Eriend.  He  could  form 
no  conception  of  such  a  thing  as  being  safe 
under  any  circumstances,  or  happy,  without 
this  sure  foundation  of  security  and  peace. 
''And,  oh  mother!''  he  would  often  say, 
after  the  terrible  ordeal  of  this  disastrous 
day,  ''what  shoidd  I  have  done  on  those 
bare  rocks,  with  those  terrible  waves  dashing 
up,  foaming,  and  raging,  and  ready  to  de-^ 
vour  me,  if  I  had  not  prayed  with  all  my 
soul,  and  with  all  my  strength  ? — ^yos,  and 
if  I  had  not  been  used  to  pray,  so  that  it 
seemed  quite  natural  to  cry  to  the  Lord  in 
my  distress,  and  to  ask  Him  to  help  me?  And 
you  see,  mother,  He  did  help  me."  "Yes, 
my  child,"  the  mother  would  reply,  "  and 
He  will  always  help  you,  if  you  cry  to  Him 
in  sincerity  of  heart." 

And  thus  the  two  would  talk  together, 
without  hesitation  and  without  reserve,  for 
this  subject,  above  all  others,  was  familiar 
to  both;  and  good,  simple  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
though  far  from  being  the  best  manager 
of  her  household,  was  yet  a  true-hearted 
Christian  woman,  and  so  far  a  true  friend 
to  her  children  that  she  cared  supremely 
for  their  spiritual  interests;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  cared 
less  than  many  women,  and  certainly  less 
than  she  ought,  for  their  manners  and  their 
clothes. 

Mrs.  Dunlop  was  indeed  far  from  being 
a  perfect  woman.  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  her- 
self was  all  neatness  and  order  in  her 
domestic  regulations,  thought  her  veiy  far 
indeed  from  being  perfect,  and  could,  in 
fact,  scarcely  believe  in  her  Christianity  since 
it  did  not  make  her  a  good  household 
manager ;  so  apt  are  we  to  judge  of  others 
by  our  own  rule,  overlooking  the  fact  some- 
times that  whUe  a  neighbour  may  not  be 
exact,  and  set  on  buttons  when  and  where 
she  ought,  we  ourselves  may  possibly  be  in- 
exact on  some  point  of  truth ;  or  that,  while 
a  neighbour  may  be  letting  some  provision 
for  the  table  run  to  waste,  we  ourselves  may 
be  neglecting  some  golden  opportunity  for 
doing  good. 

But  Mrs.  Dunlop's  husband  knew  that 
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ehe  was  a  good-liearted  woman,  and  a  devout 
and  humble  Christian,  and  her  boys  knew 
it,  or  felt  it  rather  in  the  depth  of  their  young 
hearts.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  both 
for  them  and  for  her,  that  their  mother  was 
not  a  better  disciplinarian ;  but  her  own 
bringing  up  had  been  desultory,  and  much 
neglected;  and  where  is  the  good  woman 
under  any  circumstances  who  has  not  one 
fault?  Nowhere,  except  in  books;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  anyone  should  place  them 
there,  seeing  that  just  so  far  as  they  are 
perfect,  they  fail  to  excite  interest,  simply 
because  they  are  untrue'  There  can  be  no 
sympathy  excited  by  such  perfect  beings. 
Wo  know  exactly  how  they  will  act  under  all 
circumstances,  and  consequently  fail  to  fol- 
low out  their  course  with  either  fear  or 
wonder  as  to  how  they  may  conduct  them- 
selves. Neither  are  they  good,  as  some 
worthy  people  seem  to  think,  in  the  way 
of  example,  because  we  feel  within  ourselves 
that  their  condition  is  unattainable  to  us. 
In  the  same  way,  those  biographies  in  which 
all  the  faults  and  even  sins  of  a  lifetime  are 
suppressed,  afford  little  either  of  help  or 
encouragement  to  the  reader,  who  knows 
that  human  life— even  Christian  life,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  conflict  with  evil  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  that  by  no  means  the 
least  instructive  portion  of  human  experience 
is  that  in  which  error  is  corrected,  and  sin 
repented  of  and  forgiven. 

Mrs.  Anderson  also  was  a  good  woman, 
but  in  quite  a  different  way  from  Mrs.  Dunlop 
— as  different  at  least  as  the  essential  elements 
of  Christian  life  permit  two  individuals  to 
be  whose  faith  and  hope  are  the  same. 
Strict  in  discipline,  somewhat  narrow  in 
observation,  and  very  limited  in  experience, 
this  lady  was  prone  to  lean  rather  too  much 
upon  a  kind  of  external  respectability — 
rather  too  little  upon  vital  principle.  If  the 
outside  aspect  of  human  conduct  was  orderly 
and  right,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  propriety  as  by  society  established, 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  disposed  to  bo  contented. 
But  if  any  of  these  rules  were  violated, 
especially  if  the  censure  of  good  people  was 
in  any  way  incurred — if  there  was  anything 
even  questionable  in  a  person's  appearance, 


conduct,  or  mode  of  living,  Mrs.  Anderson 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  speak  of  them 
as  good  Christiana,  and  could  sometimes  go  so 
far  as  to  doubt  whether  they  were  Christians 
at  all. 

Hence  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
between  these  two  ladies  there  existed  no 
very  strong  points  of  sympathy  or  attrac- 
tion, and  that  to  the  precise  lady  the  Dunlop 
boys  were  especially  objectionable.  It  is 
true  that  she  had  not  in  so  many  words  for- 
bidden her  niece  Margaret  to  associate  with 
them.  She  could  not  very  well  do  that 
without  a  direct  insult  to  her  husband's 
relatives  and  friends;  but  on  the  day  of 
Archy's  disaster,  had  she  entertained  the 
least  idea  that  Margaret  was  likely  to  go 
with  the  boys  on  a  long  rambling  expedition, 
the  severest  protest  would  have  been  entered 
against  such  a  proceeding.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  imagine  what  was  the 
amount  of  her  astonishment  and  indignation 
on  first  learning  that  there  had  been  some 
kind  of  dangerous  enterprise  undertaken  by 
the  boys,  in  which  Margaret  was  deeply 
implicated. 

What  this  enterprise  had  really  been,  it 
was  for  some  time  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  of  the  many  vague  and  ex- 
aggerated reports  which  spread  quickly 
through  the  little  fishing  toWn — as  usual, 
growing  as  they  spread ;  and  as  Mr.  Danlop 
had  set  out  instantly  in  the  carriage  which 
was  to  bring  the  little  party  home,  there 
was  no  hope  of  learning  the  exact  particulars 
except  from  George,  who  remained  in  dose 
attendance  upon  his  mother,  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  allay  her  fears,  and  to 
keep  up  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  quite  possible  that  George  might 
not  be  very  desirous  of  encountering  Mrs. 
Anderson  on  such  an  occasion,  although,  as 
regarded  his  share  in  the  matter,  there  was 
little  of  an  adventurous  or  eccentric  nature 
to  condemn. 

At  length  little  Archy  was  brought  home 
in  safety  to  his  anxious  mother,  very  happy> 
very  thankful,  but  it  must  be  confessed  at 
the  same  time  very  sleepy ;  and  not  until 
the  following  day  was  he  able  to  give  any 
dear  account  of  how  he  came  in  that  posi- 
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tion  of  danger.  Even  then,  he  knew  per- 
haps lees  than  those  who  had  seen  him  from 
adifitance.  It  was  to  him  altogether  more 
like  a  fiightful  dream  than  a  reality,  such 
n  he  could  not  speak  of  for  a  long  time 
without  shuddering.  Two  or  three  facts 
howerer  dwelt  upon  his  mind  with  clearness, 
and  brought  no  horror  with  them  on  recol- 
lection. Amongst  these  was  a  feeling  of 
beiog  clasped  in  his  brother's  arms  just 
▼hen  his  strength  was  entirely  failing ;  and 
then  the  gentle  soothing  of  Margaret,  her 
anile  when  she  looked  into  his  opening  eyes, 
aad  the  soft  sweet  words  of  encouragement 
vhich  she  kept  whispering  to  him — the 
general  sense,  if  not  the  exact  meaning  of 
▼hich  he  was  just  able  to  understand. 

As  to  Margaret's  part  in  the  matter,  the 
boys  seemed  as  if  they  never  could  say 
enough  in  her  praise,  and  the  parents  listened 
to  their  story,  told  over  and  over  again,  and 
blessed  her  name,  an4  thanked  her  in  their 
hearts  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  words.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if 
the  transactions  of  a  single  day  had  bound 
them  to  this  orphan  girl,  and  her  to  them,  by 
ties  which  no  after-circumstance  in  life  would 
have  the  power  to  break,  so  strong  is  that 
union  which  is  cemented  by  the  sharing  of 
any  deep  feeling  together,  even  for  a  short 
space  of  time. 

But  while  these  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  Margaret's  conduct  were  filling  all  hearts 
with  gratitude  in  the  Dunlop  family,  she, 
poor  girl,  was  experiencing  in  her  own  per- 
sonal circimistances  a  very  different  kind  of 
ordeal.  She  was  enduring  blame,  instead 
of  receiving  praise.  At  present,  and  with 
only  her  own  account  of  the  affair,  it  was 
impossible  for  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Anderson 
to  see  that  she  had  done  right — in  fact,  that 
8he  had  not  done  absolutely  wrong.  She 
had  run  off,  they  said,  with  a  parcel  of  rude 
%s  in  their  absence,  and  here  she  was, 
alter  being  absent  all  the  day,  with  torn 
^k,  and  lost  gloves,  and  hat  which  her 
aunt  did  really  believe  had  been  sat  upon — 
**  How  strange !  how  unsuitable  for  a  young 
Wyt"  andso'on. 

In  vain  Margaret  endeavoured,  not  so 
innch  to  defend  herself,  as  to  make  these 


worthy  people  understand  the  more  im- 
portant facts  of  the  case ;  knowing  as  she 
did,  that  if  they  could  only  have  seen  for 
themselves  the  situation  of  little  Archy, 
nobody  could  have  felt  more  deeply,  or  been 
kinder  than  they  would  have  been.  But 
they  could  not  see,  they  would  not  hear; 
and  at  last  Margaret,  unable  to  bear  the 
unreasonable  conflict,  and  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted both  in  mind  and  body,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  ungovernable  weeping. 

Even  this  subdued  condition  failed  to  af- 
ford satisfaction,  though  it  might  be  some  re- 
lief to  the  weeper  herself;  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  were  of  that  old-fashioned  school 
of  moral  discipline,  according  to  which  such 
weeping  used  to  be  attributed  to  passion — 
angry  passion — something  which  ought  to  be 
overcome  and  put  down  on  the  instant.  So 
Margaret  was  hurried  off  to  bed,  in  order 
that  in  the  stillness  of  her  own  room  she 
might  subdue  her  temper,  and  bring  herself 
into  a  better  state  of  mind. 

Poor  Margaret !  she  had  perhaps  never  been 
in  a  better  state  of  mind  in  all  her  life  than 
on  that  eventful  day.  She  had  never  been  so 
entirely  divested  of  selfishness — never  so 
earnest  and  'devoted  in  helping  others — 
never  -so  reverent  in  spirit  with  regard  to 
the  great  things  of  life  and  death — ^never 
so  grateful  in  recognizing  the  hand  of  God, 
or  so  devout  in  prayer.  She  was  even  un- 
conscious of  having  done  anything  absolutely 
wrong.  She  might  have  failed  in  doing 
what  was  best,  but  could  not  recall  any 
deliberate  or  intentional  wrong  with  which 
to  charge  herself.  What  could  these 
worthy  people  mean,  or  how  could  it 
be  that  she  was  sent  off  like  a  criminal  to 
repent  of  her  sins,  when  she  neither  knew 
nor  felt  that  on  this  occasion  she  had  been 
particularly  guilty  ? 

All  this  was  a  strangely  painful  perplexity 
to  Margaret.  Life,  duty,  many  things  had 
looked  plain  to  her  that  day;  and  clear 
above  all,  to  her  yoimg  eyes,  had  risen  the 
power  and  the  goodness  of  God.  But  what 
was  this?  Blame,  anger,  guilt,  punish- 
ment !  And  for  what  ?  She  knew  that  she 
was  but  a  weak  and  foolish  child,  aad  that 
she  was  often  actuated  by  wrong  motives. 
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She  knew  that-  when  she  did  right,  there 
was  no  merit  in  her  doing  so;  that  she 
deserved  no  praise,  because  at  best  she 
could  only  do  what  was  her  duty ;  and  she 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  believe, 
since  she  could  understand  such  subjects, 
that  without  the  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
she  could  do  nothing  right  or  acceptable  to 
Him ;  but  surely  that  Spirit  must  have  been 
with  her  during  the  past  day,  she  thought : 
surely  her  Heavenly  Father  must  have 
heard  her  prayers. 

For  some  time  Margaret  wept  bitterly 
while  vainly  endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  her  present  circumstances.  Then 
she  turned  to  what  ought  not  to  have. been 
forgotten,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been, 
but  for  her  great  surprise  and  bewilder- 
ment— she  turned  to  her  prayers,  and  calling 
to  mind  what  her  father  had  taught  her, 
that  in  all  such  perplexities,  especially  that 
of  having  to  bear  blame  unjustly,  it  would 
help  her  to  think  how  the  Saviour  Himself 
had  to  bear  false  and  cruel  accusations,  and 
even  the  misunderstanding  of  those  who 
professed  themselves  His  friends.  Dwelling 
on  these  things,  and  mixing  them,  as  she 
always  did,  with  sweet  and  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  her  father,  Margaret  found  at 
length  a  welcome  peace  steal  over  her  ruffled 
spirits,  imtil  at  last,  comforted  in  mind,  as 
well  as  exhausted  in  body,  she  fell  into  a 
sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  morning  when 
Margaret  awoke  to  a  dim  consciousness  of 
what  had  been  transpiring  on  the  previous 
day.  First  came  a  sense  of  satisfaction — of 
peace  and  safety ;  and  then  a  strange  sense 
of  something  wrong — of  transgression  and 
blame ;  both  which  were,  in  their  turn,  much 
more  distinctly  impressed  upon  her  mind 
than  were  the  events  themselves  out  of 
which  these  impressions  had  sprung.  On 
first  awaking,  she  would  have  sprung  up 
with  a  kind  of  childish  delight,  only  for  the 
stiffiiess  of  her  limbs,  which  kept  her  down ; 
and  then  came  the  heavier  depression  of 
those  sad  feelings  which  arise  out  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  caused  displeasure 
where  we  desire  only  to  excite  approbation 
and  kindness. 


To  do  Margaret  justice,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  slight  touch  of  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  her  sadness,  for  she  was 
naturally  disposed  to  be  indignant  at  injustioe 
and  wrong.  And  so  she  remained  wondering 
and  vexing  herself,  long  after  the  time  of 
first  awaking,  and  liien  at  intervals  weeping 
afresh  to  think  that  she  had  how  no  kind 
father  to  help  her  out  of  these  perplexities- 
no  friend,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  in  the  whole 
world,  who  could  now  either  understand  her 
or  feel  for  her. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  very  pleasant 
change  was  taking  place  in  Margaret's  cir- 
cumstances as  regarded  the  light  in  which 
her  conduct  wew  looked  upon  by  those  who 
had  blamed  her  so  severely  on  the  previous 
day.  Mrs.  Godwin,  the  clergyman's  wife, 
had  called  on  her  aunt ;  and  seldom  if  erer 
was  a  call  made  by  this  cheerful,  warm- 
hearted woman  but  either  some  good  news 
was  brought,  some  temper  soothed,  some 
spirit  cheered,  or  some  brighter  views  of 
life  diffused  amongst  those  whom  she  came 
to  visit ;  so  that  the  effect  of  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  seemed  to  mark  the  track  of  her 
footsteps  wherever  she  went.  Whoever 
might  be  the  bearer  of  ill  news,  it  was 
seldom  Mrs.  Godwin,  and  of  scandal  nevw. 
But  if  a  good  action  had  been  done— if  an 
orphan  child  had  been  adopted  into  a  family 
— if  there  was  hope  of  a  reprobate  being  re- 
claimed— if  a  liberal  donation  had  been  made, 
or  an  instance  of  self-denial  in  a  good  cause 
had  come  to  light — if  a  good  nurse  in  sick- 
ness had  been  found,  or  in  any  way  tiie 
right  person  had  got  into  the  right  place- 
then  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  (Jodwin,  having 
her  treasury  of  good  things  replenished, 
went  about  accordingly,  making  many  people 
feel  astonished  that  they  had  never  known 
before  how  good  the  world  and  the  people 
in  it  were. 

Mrs.  Gt)dwin  was  in  the  habit,  when  she 
made  a  call,  of  entering  at  once  upon  any 
agreeable  topio  of  conversation.  It  was  «o 
delightful  to  her  to'  speak  well  of  people, 
and  to  announce  glad  tidings,  that  she  never 
doubted  but  such  pleasure  was  reciprocated 
by  those  to  whom  she  spoke ;  and  thus  what 
she  had  to  say  needed  little  prelude  or  intro- 
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duction.  On  the  present  occasion,  prompted 
hj  her  eyer-readj  sympat^j,  ske  had  called 
fint  on  the  Dunlops,  at  a  very  early  hour,  to 
oongratolate  them  on  the  safety  of  their  boy ; 
md  th^y  after  hearing  the  whole  history, 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  description  of  what 
Margaret  had  done,  she  came  with  her  beam- 
ing &ce  and  ready  smile  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  the  Andersons,  and  to  rejoice  also 
¥i&  them  in  the  noble  conduct  of  their 
fiieoe. 

AboTe  all  things,  Mrs.  Anderson  had  feared 
the  condemnation  of  the  clergyman  and  his 
fife;  and  amongst  her  humiliating  reflections 
tfce  most  painful  had  been,  '^  What  wiU  the 
Godwins  think  of  our  way  of  bringing  up 
this  girl  ?  "  She  had  even  perplexed  herself 
about  her  first  interview  with  them,  as  to 
whether  she  should  make  excuses  for  the 
strange  conduct  of  the  girl,  or  take  against 
her  by  joining  in  the  condemnation  which 
she  doubted  not  all  right-minded  persons 
would  feel,  if  they  did  not  actually  express 
it.  Mrs.  Gk>dwin  was  known  to  be  a  £rank, 
out-spoken  woman,  and  firom  her  Mrs. 
Anderson  expected  to  encounter  the  real  ex- 
pression of  what  others  might  conce&l.  It 
was  therefore  with  some  trepidation  that 
she  beheld  this  bright  little  woman  walking 
np  towards  her  door.  It  is  true  her  counte- 
nance beamed  with  cheerfulness  as  she  walked 
along  the  path  from  the  garden  gate ;  but 
Mrs.  Anderson  had  seen  people  look  very 
smilingly  when  they  had  something  very 
disagreeable  to  say ;  and  she  herself  looked 
anytiiing  but  cheerful  as  she  met  her  early 
visitor  in  the  hall.  It  was  not  only  that  her 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  sadness 
and  anxiety,  but  something  very  much  like 
pleading  for  mercy,  and  deprecating  wrath, 
pervaded  her  whole  manner,  as  if  she  would 
have  said,  "  Dear  Mrs.  Goodwin,  do  spare  me 
this  time !    It  shall  never  occur  again." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Anderson!"  said  the  good 
lady,  grasping  both  her  hands,  "  surely  your 
niece  is  not  ill,  or  hurt?  You  look  so  sad ; 
what  is  the  matter  ?  I  have  come  early — I 
am  afraid  too  early,  because  I  really  oould 
not  wait.  I  wanted  so  much  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  noble  conduct  of  that  dear  girl, 
your  niece." 


And  here  the  tears  came  into  the  fbnd 
motherly  eyes,  for  Mrs.  Godwin  had  children 
of  her  own ;  and  the  whole  story,  as  she  had 
just  heard  it  told  by  George  and  Harry 
Dunlop,  still  rung  in  her  ear,  and  her  heart 
was  profoundly  touched  by  the  thought  of 
how  easily— calculating  what  we  caU  chances 
only— the  boy  might  have  been  lost.  But 
she  had  also  thoughts  which  touched  her 
tender  heart  still  more  deeply.  These  were 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  how  He  some- 
times employs  the  weakest  instruments  for 
working  out  the  purposes  of  His  great  mstcj. 
It  was  this  which 'filled  her  eyes  with  tears, 
even  more  than  thinking  of  that  scene  of 
danger  and  distress ;  but  they  were  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude.  It  was  of  this  that  she 
came  to  talk,  for  there  was  no  more  pleasant 
theme  to  her.  It  needed  no  introduction 
in  her  case,  because  her  heart  was  full  of 
grateful  and  loving  thoughts — supremely  so 
towards  that  watchful  Providence  to  whose 
care  she  committed  all  her  own  treasureSi 
and  thus  habitually  believed  them  safe. 

Mrs.  Godwin  had  another  peculiarity. 
Without  flattery,  she  was  liberal  in  her  com- 
mendations. Where  she  had  no  money  to 
bestow,  or  where  substantial  gifts  would 
have  been  inappropriate,  she  sometimes 
gave,  as  she  said,  ''a  bit  of  hearty  praise," 
and  she  thought  it  did  as  well,  or  better. 
'' Besides,"  she  would  say,  ''if  deserved,  it 
was  due,  and  ought  not  to  be  withheld." 
''I  was  only  rendering,"  she  would  add, 
"  what  I  owed — ^what  we  all  owe  one  to 
another,  more  or  less,  besides  its  being  a 
just  tribute  to  God's  own  law  of  right.  Let 
the  Apostle  Paul  be  our  guide.  Though  no 
one  could  be  more  severe  in  denouncing 
what  was  wrong,  no  one  could  more 
generously  and  graciously  commend  what 
was  right  than  he  did,  and  such  praise  goes 
a  long  way.  My  praise  I  know  does  not 
stand  for  much,  because  I  am  not  clever  at 
condemning.  But  then  I  am  not  an  Apostle 
Paul." 

And  yet  Mrs.  Godwin  was  more  clever  at 
condemning  than  she  thought*  She  was 
seldom  severe — never  bitter  or  sarcastic. 
But  there  were  at  times  expressions  from  her 
lips,  and  in  her  looks,  which  went  a  great 
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deal  farther  than  some  people's  harsh  con- 
demnation. There  was  at  times  such 
absolute  distress  in  her  countenance,  her 
voice,  and  manner — such  horror  when  she 
had  to  warn  against  a  wrong  course  of  action, 
and  a  sorrow  so  acute  when  she  had  to  deal 
with  moral  delinquency,  that  many  a  young 
culprit  in  her  husband's  parish  would  rather 
have  to  meet  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  grave  man  of 
few  words,  than  his  naturally  cheerful  and 
chatty  little  wife. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  all  plea- 
sant congratulation  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Godwin,  mixed  with  deep  thankfulness  and 
tender  sympathy,  and  with  this  a  cordial 
admiration  of  the  orphan  girl  whose  conduct 
had  worn  so  doubtful  an  aspect  in  the  eyes 
of  her  now  wondering  aunt. 

"What  a  noble  girl  she  must  be!"  said 
Mrs.  Godwin,  when  she  had  gone  over  the 
facts  as  related  to  her  by  the  Dunlops.  "  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  one  so  young  that, 
humanly  speaking,  she  saved  the  life  of  the 
boy." 

Mrs.  Anderson  looked  more  and  more 
perplexed,  and  with  consideirable  hesitation 
she  asked  "in  what  way?  She  was  not 
exactly  acquainted,"  she  aaid,  "with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  In  fact,  she  was 
afraid " 

"Ah,  yes;  I  understand,"  said  Mrs. 
(Jodwin,  almost  interrupting  her.  "You 
were  afraid  to  excite  the  poor  child  too  much 
last  night  by  asking  questions;  and  now 
you  do  well  to  let  her  sleep  it  oflF.  I  can 
only  tell  you  I  should  be  very  happy — I  am 
afraid  as  a  mother  I  should  be  proud — 
but  still  very  thankful  to  God,  if  my  girl 
had  done  what  your  niece  did  yesterday." 

Mrs.  Anderson  still  hesitated,  and  looked 
inquiringly. 

"  I  see  you  don't  know  all,"  Mrs.  Gt>dwin 
went  on.  "  The  great  poiht  was  being  just 
in  time.  The  dear  girl  set  off  in  a  moment 
for  help ;  and  she  must  have  gone  almost 
with  the  speed  of  a  wild  deer  along  that 
bleak  cliff  for  more  than  half  a  mile  to  find 
James  Halliday,  who  happened  for  a  great 
wonder  to  be  at  home.  He  is  no  very  plea- 
sant man  for  a  child  to  appeal  to,  and  there 
are  older  persons  than  your  niece  who  would 


not  like  to  seek  him  alone  in  that  strange 
home  of  his.  But  your  niece  appears  to 
have  feared  nothing  for  herself,  and  the 
man  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  readiness 
to  help,  with  aU  his  surliness  of  manner. 
They  say  it  is  just  as  the  fancy  takes  him ; 
and  your  niece  must  have  some  peculiar 
charm  about  her  to  have  induced  him  to 
rush  at  once  to  the  rescue  as  he  did." 

"  I  don't  think  Margaret  has  much  charm 
or  much  manner  of  any  kind,"  replied  her 
aunt.  "  She  is  a  good  girl  upon  the  whole, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  was  afraid  she  had 
stepped  a  little  out  of  her  place.  You  see, 
dear  Mrs.  Godwin,  it  was  a  wrong  thing  in 
the  outset." 

"  What,  to  go  with  the  boys,  you  mean  ? ' 

"  Certainly." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  charged  her  not  to  go?" 

"No ;  I  had  not,  I  had  gone  out  my- 
self, and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  my 
return." 

"Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Anderson,  you 
know  they  are  relatione — ^friends — almost 
always  together,  with  your  sanction  and 
Mr.  Anderson's." 

"I  don't  know  that,  exactly.  As  Mr. 
Anderson's  friends  and  relatives,  I  do  not 
feel  myself  called  upon  entirely  to  forbid 
the  intercourse." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Anderson,  are 
you  not  a  little  too  severe  ?  Secretly,  perhaps, 
you  did  not  like  your  niece  to  ramble  about 
with  these  boys ;  but  without  forbidding  it 
in  so  many  words,  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
expect  a  child  to  understand  your  feelings, 
and  certainly  not  to  understand  that  she 
was  doing  wrong,  unless  you  plainly  told 
her  so.  You  see  I  have  children  of  my 
own,  and  one  learns  a  good  deal  in  that 
way.  I  don't  wish  to  dictate  to  you,  who 
may  have  learned  many  things  which  I  have 
not ;  but  I  sometimes  think  we  make  a  great 
mistake  with  children,  and  really  do  them 
harm,  when  we  set  up  a  little  fault  to  blame 
where  we  might  see  a  great  good  to  commend. 
There  are  few  human  actions  altogether 
right :  at  least,  we  are  but  blind  and  weak 
in  our  wills  and  ways.  But  when  a  child 
so  young  in  experience  can  forget  herself 
for  the  sake  of  helping  another— when  she 
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acts  promptly,  brarelj,  and  kindly  in  a  case 
of  groat  emergency,  the  very  joy  of  con-, 
gratnlating  her  on  being  able  to  do  6o  is,  I 
think,  80  great,  that  I  should  be  sorry  indeed 
to  call  up  in  comparison  with  it  the  little 
&alt  of  which  you  speak.  And  indeed — 
Tou  must  forgive  me  when  I  say  so — but  I 
ficareely  think  it  was  a  fault  at  all." 

Mrs.  Anderson's  displeasure  against  her 
niece  was  soon  appeased,  especially  when 
ker  gaest  went  on  to  say,  "My  husband 
looks  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light ;  and, 
h  you  know,  he  is  quite  anxious  to  see 
your  niece,  and  know  more  of  her ;  for  he 
iinks  her  father  was  an  acquaintance  of 
ibis  during  the  latter  part  of  his  college  life. 
He  lost  sight  of  him  afterwards,  but  he 
remembers  the  name,  and  he  says  a  more 
excellent  spirited  youth  he  never  knew." 

At  this  moment  Margaret  herself  walked 
into  the  room,  looking  rather  surprised  and 
bewildered,  and  not  the  less  so  when  good 
Mrs.  Godwin  started  up,  and  clasped  her  in 
her  motherly  arms,  holding  her  for  a 
moment  to  her  heart,  and  kissing  her  with 
as  much  cordiality  as  if  she  had  known  and 
bved  her  for  years ;  after  which  she  looked 
steadily  into  the  face  of  the  wondering  girl, 
and  then  smiling,  and  making  her  smile, 
she  said,  <<  I  see  how  it  was — I  know  all 
about  it  now — ^how  you  overcame  the  rough- 
ness and  obstinacy  of  James  Halliday." 

"He  was  not  very  rough  to  me,"  replied 
Margaret  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "nor 
obstinate  either;  but  I  remember  that  I 
thought  him  very  slow,  only  I  was  afraid  to 
Baj  60,  lest  I  should  vex  him,  and  then  per- 
haps he  would  not  have  gone  at  all,  or  not 
until  it  was  too  late." 

"Do you  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  God- 
win, still  holding  Margaret's  hand,  '  ^  that  my 
husband  believes  he  was  at  college  with 
yonrpapa?" 

"Oh,  does  he?"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
and  then  indeed  her  countenance  lighted  up 
^th  that  peculiar  expression  which  always 
niade  her  beautiful — an  expression  of  entire 
and  loving  trust.  This  expression  came 
always  when  Margaret  felt  at  home  with 
*ayone,  when  she  found  herself  understood, 
but  more  especially  when  she  spoke  with 


those  who  knew  her  father,  and  appreciated 
his  worth. 

"  If  Mr.  Godwin  knew  papa,"  said  Mar- 
garet, **  he  would  know  how  wise  and  good 
he  was." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Mrs.  Godwin,  **  he 
only  knew  him  as  an  acquaintance.  But 
he  formed  the  most  favourable  opinion  of 
him  notwithstanding.  The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  your  father  would  be  best  known 
to  you,  my  child,  and  you  do  well  to  cherish 
the  remembrance." 

''I  shall  always  do  that,"  said  Margaret 
thoughtfully;  and  then  the  conversation 
turned  upon  other  subjects,  Mrs.  Godwin 
wisely  deeming  it  best  not  to  pursue  any  topic 
of -much  interest  in  Margaret's  present  state. 

The  subject  n«xt  discussed  was,  however, 
of  greater  interest  to  Margaret  than  her 
friend  imagined.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
a  school  to  which  Mrs.  Godwin  was  about  to 
send  her  own  daughter,  and  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  wish  that  Mrs.  Anderson  would 
consent  to  Margaret  also  being  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  lady,  a  relative  of  her 
own,  who  was  the  head  of  the  establishment. 
There  were  of  course  many  inquiries  to  be 
made  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  after  which  the 
visitor  took  her  leave,  promising  to  call  on 
the  following  day  with  further  particulars 
respecting  the  school. 

No  sooner  was  the  visitor  gone  than  Mrs. 
Anderson  turned  complacently  to  her  niece, 
saying,  '*I  am  very  glad,  my  dear,  that  you 
seem  to  have  conducted  yourself  quite  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner  yesterday.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  puffed  up  nor  made  vain  by 
what  people  say  about  your  conduct." 

**  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Margaret  in  great 
astonishment,  "what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Godwin 
speak  warmly  in  your  favour,  because  of  the 
part  you  took  in  rescuing  the  boy  Dunlop." 

*  *  Poor  Archy !  We  all  did  our  best ;  but  it 
was  James  KaUiday  who  got  him  off  the 
rocks." 

"Still,  my  dear,  they  say  you  ran  and 
told  the  fisherman,  or  did  something — ^I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what ;  only  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  too  much  of  yourself  in  con- 
sequence." 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  did 
either ;  and  as  to  thinking  too  much  of  myself 
for  that,  it  would  have  been  a  great  shame 
and  disgrace  to  me  if  I  had  not  run  as  fast 
as  I  could,  when  Peggy  Eushton  told  me 
where  to  go.  Indeed,  aunt,  I  do  not  under- 
stand you,  and  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
to  me  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  when  you 
blamed  me  last  night  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  for,  and  now  that  you  praise  me  I  am 
quite  as  much  in  the  dark.  I  don't  remem- 
ber anything  that  I  did  but  run  as  fast  as  I 


could,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rope  poor 
Archy  held  by  deserves  quite  as  much  praise 
for  not  breaking,  as  I  do  for  not  refusing  to 
run.  -There  surely  must  be  some  great  mis- 
take about  this  matter  altogether.  For  mj 
part,  I  don't  see  anything  either  to  praise  or 
blame  in  what  any  of  us  did,  only  a  great  deal 
to  thank  Qod  for,  and  a  great  deal  to  make 
us  glad  in  thinking  that  dear  little  Archy  is 
safe."  So  saying,  Margaret,  with  her  aunf  s 
permission,  gladly  ran  off  to  see  for  herself 
that  all  the  Dunlop  fiEuuily  were  well. 


LIGHT   Oir   OHUEOH   MATTEES. 

II.-^HE   VOICE   OP    THE    FATHERS. 


religious  controversy,  the  all-im- 
portant question  is,  JThat  saith  the 
Scripture?  In  reading  the  Fathers, 
Bishop  Latimer's  rule  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  viz.,  "  to  believe  them  when 
they  bring  Scripture  for  what  they  say." 
Their  teaching,  apart  from  this  Divine 
sanction,  possesses,  no  "authority"  whatever 
<*in  matters  of  faith."  It  is  true  they  said 
many  wise  things,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  said  many  foolish  things.  Every 
heresy,  in  fact,  can  be  traced  to  some  Father. 
Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
Not  only  should  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
the  written  Word 'designed  by  God  Him- 
self to  guide  the  simple  into  all  truth,  more 
easy  to  be  understood  than  any  fallible  in- 
terpretations of  that  Word  could  be ;  but  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  Fathers  were  in 
many  respects  unfavourably  circumstanced  as 
expositors  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  illus- 
trious Milton  puts  this  in  forcible  terms : — 

**  If  these  doctors,  who  had  scarce  half  the 
light  tbat  we  ei^joy— who  all,  except  tWo  or 
three,  were  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  many  of  the  Greek,  blundering  upon  the 
dangerous  and  suspectful  translations  of  the 
apostate  Aquila,  the  heretical  Theodotian,  the 
Judaized  Symmachus,  the  erroneous  Origen; 
if  these  could  yet  find  the  Bible  so  easy,  why 
should  we  doubt,  that  have  all  the  helps  of 
learning,  and  faithful  industry,  that  man  in  this 


life  can  look  for,  and  the  assistance  of  God  as 
near  now  to  us  as  ever  P  But  let  the  Scriptares 
be  hard:  are  they  more  hard,  more  crabbed, 
more  obtuse  than  the  Fathers ?  He  that  caimot 
understand  the  sober,  plain,  and  unaffected 
style  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  ten  times  more 
puzzled  with  the  knotty  Africanisms,  the 
pampered  metaphors,  the  intricate  and  inrolred 
sentences  of  the  Fathers;  besides  the  fantastic 
and  declamatory  flashes,  the  croes^jingling 
periods  which  cannot  but  disturb,  and  oome 
thwart  a  settled  devotion,  worse  than  the  din 
of  bells  and  rattles.'* — Of  Brformation  tn 
England,  MQton's  Works,  pp.  9, 10.  One  voL 
ed.,  1833. 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  thus  notmg  the 
special  disadvantages  of  the  Fathers,  and 
utterly  refusing  to  admit  their  writingSi  as 
a  ground  whereon  to  build  any  article  of 
belief,  it  is  satisfactoiy  to  know  that,  so 
far  as  their  general  testimony  can  be  said 
to  refer  to  Bomish  errors — ^manyofvhich 
were  then  only  in  progress  of  developmeat, 
and  some  not  invented — ^it  is  decidedly  in 
harmony  with  Protestant  teaching. 

In  no  particular,  perhaps,  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  distinctkieas  of  their 
avowal  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Word  of  Qod.  Unquestionably  they  ^^ 
garded  the  Bible  as  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith. 
And  since  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism  points  to  that  armoury  whence 
alone  we  can  obtain  invindble  weapona  of 
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offence  and  defence,  in  assailing  error  and 
maintaining  truth,  we  present  to  the  reader 
a  fetf  extracts  from  the  works  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  in  which  they 
assert  in  the  plainest  possible  language  the 
Eofficiency  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  Eule  of  Faith. 

JEROME. 

"'The  Lord  shall  tell  in  the  writings  of 
peoples,  and  of  the  princes,  of  them  that  have 
been  in  her.'  (Fttdm  Ixzxm.  6.)  We  read  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  and  we  read  of  Paul  saying, 
*Bi)  je  seek  a  proof  of  Christ  that  speaketh 
mmtV  (2  Cor.  xiii.  3.)  And  what  Paul  speaks, 
Ghiiflt  speaks ;  for  '  He  who  receireth  you, 
reeeiTeth  me.'  (Mattw  x.  40.)  Therefore  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  telleth  us  He  speaketh  in  the 
writings  of  His  princes.  The  Lord  will  tell  in 
thewritings  of  the  people8,in  the  HolyWritings. 
W\\fh  Writing  is  read  fry  aU  the  people,  thai  ie, 
UuU  aU  may  underekmd.  He  saith  what  this  is. 
As  the  Apostles  haye  written,  so  also  the  Lord 
Himself;  that  is.  He  hath  spoken  by  His 
erangelists,  and  that  not  to  a  few,  but  thai  aU 
I       may  undenkmd, 

I  "  Plato  wrote  writings,  but  he  wrote  not  for 
peoples,  but  for  the  few.  For  scarcely  three 
men  understand  him.  These  indeed,  that  is, 
tKe  princes  of  the  Church  and  princes  of 
CSirist,  have  not  written  for  a  few,  but  for  the 
fphck  people.  And  of  the  princes,  that  is,  of 
the  ApodUe  and  EwingeliKlB  of  those  who  hare 
been  in  her.  See  ye  what  He  says :  Who  have 
5eni,  not  who  are\  that,  the  ApoeHtte  excepted, 
▼haterer  else  is  said  afterwards  is  cut  off,  hath 
HO  avXkorUy  afterwards.  Although,  therefore, 
anyone  after  the  Apostles  may  be  eloquent,  he 
bath  no  authority." — Comment,  in  paalmoe, 
torn,  viii.,  pp.  126, 127. 

'*  That  which  hath  no  authority  from  Scrip- 
tore  is  as  easily  rejected  as  approved." — Com^ 
nenL  tn  MaU.  xxiii.,  35,  torn,  ix.,  p.  70. 

"Often  read  the  Holy  Scriptures;  indeed, 
never  Id  the  Saered  Book  he  laid  oWt  of  thy  hande" 
—Ad  Nq^oHawivmi  torn*  i.,  p.  14. 

AUaUSTIKEi 

"For  I  confess  that  I  have  learnt  to  pay 
such  deference  to  the  Books  of  Scripture,  and 
(o  (hem  tdone,  that  I  most  firmly  believe  that 
none  of  their  writers  have  ever  fallen  into  any 
error  in  writing.  And  if  I  meet  with  anything 
in  them  which  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to 
trathi  I  doubt  not  that  either  the  manuscript 


is  in  fault,  or  that  the  translator  has  missed 
the  sense,  or  that  I  myself  have  not  rightly 
apprehended  it.  I  read  the  books  of  other 
writers  in  such  a  spirit  as  not  to  deem  a  thing 
true  because  they  think  it  so,  however  holy  and 
learned  they  may  be,  but  because  they  are  able 
to  persuade  me  of  its  truth  fry  the  avihority  of 
Scripture,  or  by  probable  inference  from  it.  Nor 
do  1  imagine,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  differ 
from  me  in  this,  or  desire  your  own  books  to  be 
read  as  if  they  were  writings  of  prophets  and 
apostles ;  to  doubt  concerning  which,  whether 
they  are  altogether  free  from  error,  is  impiety" 
— Augruiinue  Hieronym^,  epist.  zix.,  tom.  ii.» 
ff.  14-17. 

"  Neither  should  I  allege  the  Council  of  Nice, 
nor  you  that  of  Rimini,  as  if  we  would  prejudge 
the  question.  You  are  not  bound  by  the 
authority  of  this  one,  nor  I  by  that  of  the  other. 
With  authorities  from  the  Ser^tures,  evidence 
not  peculiar  to  either,  but  common  to  both,  let 
us  compare  matter  with  matter,  cause  with 
cause,  reason  with  reason."  —  Contra  Maoei* 
minum  Arrianorum  Episcopnm,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  xir., 
tom.  vi. 

"  Therefore,  if  there  be  a  question  concerning 
Christ  or  His  Church,  or  any  other  matter 
appertaining  to  our  faith  or  practice,  I  say  not 
if  we — ^who  are  by  no  means  comparable  to  him 
who  said, '  Though  we  '—but  I  do  say  certainly 
what  he  goes  on  to  subjoin,  '  or  an  angel  from 
heaven  preach'  (Gal.  i.  8)  anything  to  you 
beside  what  ye  have  received  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.'"— 
Contra  lAJteras  Petiliani  Donatistce,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
vi.,  tom.  vii.,  f.  37. 

"Who  does  not  know  that  the  Holy  Canonical 
Scripture  is  contained  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in 
the  New  Testament  within  their  own  certain 
limits,  and  that  it  is  so  preferred  to  the  writings 
of  all  succeeding  bishops,  concerning  which  it 
cannot  be  doubted  or  disputed  at  all  as  to  the 
truth  and  right  of  anything  contained  in  the 
Scriptures?  But  the  wiitings  of  bishops,  which 
were  or  have  been  written  after  the  confirmation 
of  the  Canon,  maybe  reprehended  by  the  wiser 
discourse  of  anyone  more  skilful  in  this  affair, 
and  by  the  weighter  authority  of  other  bishot)8, 
and  the  wisdom  of  more  learned  men,  and 
by  councils,  if  in  anything  they  deviate  from 
the  truth." — De  Baptismo,  contra  Donatistoi, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii.  iii.  tom.  vii.,  f .  80. 

"  The  entire  Christ  is  the  Head  and  the  Body : 
the  Head  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Grod,  and 
the  Body  is  His  Church ;  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride  are  two  in  one  flesh.    All  those  of 
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that  Head  who  dissent  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, although  they  are  found  in  eyery  place 
in  which  the  Church  exists,  are  not  in  the 
Church." — De  Unitate  EceleidaB,  cap.iv.,  torn,  vii., 
p.  105. 

''Let  him  not  say  this  is  true  because  I 
say  it,  or  because  my  colleague  says  so,  or 
these  my  colleagues,  or  these  our  bishops,  or 

our  clergy,  or  our  laymen Bat  to 

eternal  salvation  itself  no  man  comes  but  he 
who  has  the  Head  Christ.  But  no  one  can 
haye  the  Head  Christ  unless  he  is  in  His  Body, 
which  is  the  Church,  which  Church,  as  the  Head 
itself,  we  must  know  in  the  Holy  Carionical 
Scriptures,  and  not  seek  it  in  various  rumours 
and  opinions,  and.  facts  and  deeds,  and  visions 
of  men.  If  they  themselves  hold  the  Church, 
let  them  show  it  none  otherwise  than  hy  the 

canonical  hoohs  of  i^  Holy  Scriptures, 

These  are  the  proofs,  these  the  foundations, 
these  the  supports  of  our  cause.  We  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  some  who  believed, 
that  they  '  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
whether  those  things  were  so.*  What  Scrip- 
tures but  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets?  To  these  have  been  added 
the  Gk>spels,  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse  of  John." — Ibid., 
xvL,  torn,  vii.,  if.  Ill,  112. 

"  He  hath  appointed  the  mountains  of  Israel 
the  authors  of  the  Divine  Scriptures:  there 
feed  ye,  that  ye  may  feed  securely.  Whatever 
ye  hear  from  thence,  let  it  savour  well  to  yon. 
Whatever  is  beside  that,  reject  it,  lest  ye  wander 
into  clouds*'— De  Pastoribus,  cap.  zi.,  tom.  ix., 
cap.  col.  1065. 

CHBYSOSTOM. 

"The  mountains  are  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets.  (Matt.  zxiv.  15,  16.) 
And  why  does  He  bid  all  Christians  at  that 
time  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Scriptures  P 
Because  at  that  time,  when  heresy  hath  got 
possession  of  those  churches,  <Aere  can  he  no  proof 
of  true  Christianity,  nor  any  other  refuge  for  Chris- 
tians wishing  to  know  the  true  faith,  btU  the  Divine 
Scriptures,  For  before  it  was  shown  in  many 
ways  which  was  the  Church  of  Christ  and  which 
heathenism,  but  no  w  it  is  known  in  no  way  to  those 
who  wish  to  ascertain  which  is  the  true  Church 
of  Chnst  but  ovdy  through  the  Scriptures,  Why  P 
Because  all  those  things  which  are  properly 
Christ's  in  the  truth,  those  heresies  have  also 
in  their  schism :  churches  alike,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures alike,  bishops  alike,  and  the  other  orders 
of  dergy,  baptism  alike,  the  eucharist  alike. 


and  everything  else,  nay  even  Christ  Himsell 
Therefore  if  anyone  wishes  to  ascertain  which 
is  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  whence  can  he 
ascertain  it,  in  the  confusion  arising  from  so 
gi*eat  a  similitude,  but  only  ^  the  Scriptures? 

Otherwise,  if  they  should  look  to 

other  things,  they  shall  stumble  and  perish, 
not  understanding  which  is  the  true  Church." 
— Opuslmperfectum  in  Matt,,  horn,  xlix.,  tom.  vi., 
p.  204. 

"And  this  I  always  exhort,  and  will  sot 
cease  to  exhort,  that  you  not  only  attend  to  the 
things  that  are  spoken,  but  also  that  when  you 
are  at  home,  you  apply  diligently  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  I  have  never  omitted 
constantly  to  inculcate  this  upon  those  who 
come  to  me  in  private.  And  let  no  one  repeat 
those  stale  and  much-to-be-censUred  words, 
*  I  am  engaged  in  the  Forum,  I  have  public 
business,  I  have  a  trade,  I  am  a  married  man, 
I  support  a  family,  I  am  engaged  in  domestic 
affairs,  I  am  a  man  engaged  in  the  things  of 
this  life ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
but  for  those  who  have  taken  a  farewell  of  the 
world,  who  dweU  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and 
constantly  live  after  that  fashion.'  YThat  sajest 
thou,  O  manP  Is  it  not  thy  business  to  study  the 
Scriptures  because  thou  art  distracted  with  a 
thousand  cares  P  It  is  thine  much  more  than 
it  is  theirs. 

"  But  what  if  we  should  not  know  the  things 
that  are  contained  in  them  P  Well,  even  if  you 
should  not  know  them,  great  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  very  reading,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  you  alone  should  be  ignorant 
of  everything ;  for  this  cause  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit  has  arranged  that  publicans,  and  fisher- 
men, and  tent-makers,  and  shepherds,  and 
goatherds,  and  common  and  unlearned  men, 
should  compose  these  books,  in  order  that  *w 
one  of  the  common  people  may  be  able  to  fly  ^ 
this  pretence ;  and  that  the  things  which  are 
declared  may  be  understood  by  all,  so  that  the 
artizan  and  servant,  and  poor  widow,  and 
the  most  unlearned  of  all  men  may  be  profited 
by  the  hearing. 

"  Who,  when  he  hears  '  Blessed  are  the  mceV 
'Blessed  are  the  merciful,'  'Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,'  and  such  like,  thinks  he 
requires  a  master  to  make  him  xmderBtana 
them  P  And  may  not  the  signs,  and  miracles, 
and  histories  be  known  and  understood  hy 
anyone  P 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  i«  » 
powerful  defence  against  sin,  whilst  an  ign<^' 
ranee  of  them  is  a  deep  precipice,  a  prof <>^ 
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goH.  It  is  a  great  betraying  of  salvation  to 
faiow  nothing  of  tlie  Divine  laws.  This  ii  is 
vkiA  has  ^ven  birth  to  heresies,  has  occasioned 
acorroption  of  manners,  and  confounded  and 
ibrdered  all  things.  For  it  is  impossible,  I 
umre  jon,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  read 
tie  Scriptures  constantly  and  diligently  with- 
oat  deriTing  profit  from  it." — 3rd  Sermon  on 
Las.  Pans  edition. 

"That  great  Fropbet  David,  knowing  tbe 

atilitj  of  the  reading  of  tbe  Scriptures,  com- 

pves  the  man  wbo  is  continually  intent  npon 

the  Smptores,  and  enjoys  their  conversation, 

to  a  plant  always  flourishing.    Let  us  apply 

condres,  tberefore,  to  this  reading,  not  two 

hm  only,  (for  this  naked  hearing  is  not 

aMeot  for  our  safety)  but  continually.    And 

Jdeadi,  when  he  has  returned  home,  take  these 

hooh  m  his  hasid,  and  review  in  his  thotights  the 

naming  of  what  has  been  said,  that  is  to  say,  if 

he  lecM  derive  continual  and  sufficient  cuLvan^ 

(age  from  the  Scriptures*' — Sermon  liii.,  torn,  v , 

p601. 


KSromiATION  DOCTRINE  BSSPECTING  THE 
SACRAMENT  OV  THE  L0RD*8  SUPPER. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  travel  through  all  the 
Articles,  Formularies,  and  Catechism  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  disputed  points  on  which  she  expresses 
herself  in  no  ambiguous  language. 

She  utterly  rejects,  in  ber  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  tbe  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation 
and  the  Mass.    (See  Articles  25,  28  to  31.) 

She  teaches,  in  her  28th  Article,  that  "The 
Sopper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
We  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a 
sicrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death ; 
insDmach  that  to  such  as  righUy,  worthily,  and 
with  faith  receive  the  same,  liie  bread  which 
ve  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ; 
and  likefrise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking 
of  the  blood  of  Christ." 

Bat  lest  there  should  be  any  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  her  meaning  respecting  this  "  par- 
taking"  of  the  body  and  blood,  she  goes  on  to 
BT,  *•  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten,  in  the  supper,  only  after  an  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the 
Bopper  is  paith." 

How  emphatic,  too,  is  her  language  in  the 
notice  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service. 
To  gnard  against  any  possible  misapprehension 
of  her  meaning,  she  says,   ''For  the  sacra- 


mental bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their 
natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not  be 
adored  (for  that  were  idolatry,  to  be  abh(^rred 
of  all  faithful  Christians);  and  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in 
Heaven,  and  not  here;  it  being  against  the 
truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time 
in  more  places  than  one." 

We  note  that  there  is  here  no  intimation  of 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine.  "  The  body  of  Christ,"  we  are  told,  is 
"in  Heaven,"  and  "is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in 
the  supper  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiri- 
tual manner."  It  certainly,  therefore,  as  Dean 
Goode  truly  observes,  '*  is  not  given  by  the  hand 
of  the  officiating  minister,  but  by  Grod  Himself. 

And  it  is  taken  and  eaten  only  after  a 

heavenly  and  spiritual  manner,  and  ^ercfore 
it  is  certainly  not  taken  and  eaten  with  the 
mouth" 

"When  bread,"  said  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
"  is  called  the  body  'of  Christ,  it  taketh  the 
name  of  a  thing  which  it  is  not  indeed,  but 
it  is  so  called  by  a  figurative  speech.' 

"Grod's  Word,"  said  the  good  Archbishop 
again,  "  is  clearly  against  you,  not  only  in  your 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  but  also  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence." 

"I  have  most  manifestly  proved,"  he  adds, 
"  as  well  by  God's  Word  as  by  ancient  authors, 
thatjihese  words  of  Christ,  *  This  is  my  body,' 
and  *  This  is  my  blood,'  he  no  plain  speeches,  hut 
figurativeJ* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Do  not  the  words  in  the 
Catechism  teach  something  difTerent  to  this  P 
We  are  therein  taught  that  "  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

The  terms  "  verily  and  indeed  "  are  misin- 
terpreted by  some  as  though  they  meant 
"literally  and  corporally."  But  taken'  in 
connexion  with  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  tell  us  simply  that 
by  faith  the  souls  of  believers  do  feed  upon 
Christ  Himself  in  the  Lord's  Supper — Christ 
Himself  is  real,  and  not  imaginary  food  to  the 
soul. 

Bishop  Jewel's  testimony  on  this  point  is 
valuable.  He  says, "  The  thing  that  is  inwardly 
received  in  faith,  and  in  spirit,  is  received 
verily  and  indeed." 

Again,  there  is  a  notion  adopted  by  some 
persons  that  although  Christ  is  not  bodily 
present,  in  a  corporal  sense,  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  yet   that,    nevertheless,    His  words, 
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*^  This  is  my  body/'  imply  thai  He  is  present 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  elements,  and  that  we 
reoeiye  and  eat  His  body  with  our  mouths,  in 
a«piri^uaZ  sense. 

Now,  I.  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (by  no  means 
a  low  Churchman)  on  this  point.  "  We  say," 
observes  the  Bishop,  "that  Christ's  body  is 
IB  the  Sacrament  really,  but  spiritually. 
They  say  it  is  there  really,  but  spirikuMy, 
For  so  Ballarmine  is  bold  to  say  that  the 
word  may  be  allowed  in  this  question.  Where 
now  is  the  difference  P  Here  by  spiritually, 
ihejf  mean  present  ctfier  the  manner  of  a  spirit ; 
by  spiritually,  we  mean,  juresent  to  <mr 
epirUs  only — that  is,  so  as  Christ  is  not  pre- 
sent to  any  other  sense  but  that  of  faith,  or 
spiritual  susception ;  but  their  way  makes  his 
body  to  be  present  no  way  but  Uiat  which  is 
impossible,  and  implies  a  contradiction.  .  .  . 
We,  by  the  real  spiritual  presence  of  Christ, 
do  understand  Christ  to  be  present  as  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  is  present  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful,  by  blessing  and  g^race ;  and  this  is  all 
which  we  mean  besides  the  tropical  and  figura- 
tiye  presence." 

To  eat  the  body  of  Christ  spiritually  is, 
therefore,  yastly  different  from  eating  Christ's 
body  present,  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit. 
Bean  Qoode  justly  observes  that  ''the  latter 
notion  turns  spiritual  eating  into  eating  a 
spirit!"  And  he  truly  states  that  "there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  saying  that  we  eat 


apiriiually  a  material  thing,  and  tbat  we  eat 
with  our  mouths  that  which  exists  only  in  an 
immaterial  and  spiritual  form.  The  laUer  u 
eimple  nonsense,  involving  a  self-contradiction 
in  terms.  The  former  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
involving  only  one  of  the  most  common  figmos 
of  speecb." 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  condusire  arga- 
ments  upon  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in 
one  single  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  chapter  z.  20, 21,  the  Apostle 
uses  these  words :  **  But  I  say,  that  the  things 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils,  and  not  to  Grod ;  and  I  would  not  that 
ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils.  To 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup 
of  devils :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
table,  and  the  table  of  devils." 

Now,  the  same  word  in  the  original  is 
employed  for  expressing  '*  fellowship "  with 
Christ,  as  is  here  used  for  "  fellowship"  with 
devils.  It  has  been  most  conclusively  ar^ed 
on  this  passage  that  **  those  who  eat  with  faith 
the  consecrated  bread,  enjoy  communion  with 
Christ;  and  those  who  eat  what  is  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols,  have  communion  with  deyils. 
BtU  the  body  of  Christ  is  no  more  eaten  with 
the  mouth,  to  obtain  communion  vnth  Him,  than 
the  bodies  of  devUs  are  eaten,  to  obtain  com- 
munion wUh  them" — The  Eeal  Presence  the 
Basis  of  Bitualism :  A  Chapter  of  Facts.  By 
the  Bev.  G.  Albert  Rogers,  M.A.  London: 
W.  Macintosh. 


TEE    FEAO£    OF   MASBIED   LIFE. 


MAN  and  wife  are  equally  concerned 
to  avoid  all  offences  of  eacb  other  in 
the  beginning  of  their  conversation. 
Every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant 
blossom;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can 
shake  the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when  first 
they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a  new- 
weaned  boy ;  but  when  by  age  and  consolida- 
tion they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters, 
they  can  endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and 
the  loud  noises  of  a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be 
broken. 

So  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed  mar- 
riage:  watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and 


busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and  apt  to  take 
alarm  at  every  unkind  word;  for  infirmities 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes, 
but  in  the  succession  of  a  long  society;  and  it 
is  not  chance  or  weakness  when  it  appears  at 
first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence,  or  it 
wiU  be  so  expounded ;  and  that  which  appears 
ill  at  first,  usually  affrights  the  inexperienced 
man  or  woman,  who  makes  unequal  conjec- 
tures, and  fancies  mighty  sorrows  by  the  pro 
portions  of  the  new  and  early  unldndness.  It 
is  a  very  great  passion,  or  a  huge  folly,  or  a 
certain  want  of  love,  that  cannot  preserve  the 
colours  and  beauties  of  kindness,  so  long  as 
public  honesty  requires  a  man  to  wear  their 
sorrows  for  the  death  of  a  friend. 
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Fhtaich  compares  a  new  marriage  to  a 
Teasel  before  the  hoops  are  on;  eyerythiog 
disM^es  its  tender  compaginations ;  bat  when 
the  joints  are  stiffened,  and  are  tied  bj  a  firm 
compliance  and  proportioned  bending/scarcely 
eaa  it  be  dissolved  without  fire,  or  the  violence 
d  iron.  After  the  hearts  of  the  man  and  the 
fife  are  endeared  and  hardened  by  a  mutnal 
confidence  and  experience,  longer  than  artifice 
and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a  great  many 
remembrances,  and  some  things  present,  that 
dash  all  Httle  onkindnesses  in  pieces. 

Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little 
things,  that  as  fast  as  they  spring,  they  be  cut 
df3mi  and  trod  upon ;  for  if  they  be -suffered  to 
p(m  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit  peevish, 
ladthe  society  troublesome,  and  the  affections 
loose  and  uneasy  by  an  habitual  aversation. 
Some  men  are  more  vexed  with  a  fly  than  with 
i  woond;  and  when  the  gpiats  disturb  our 
sleep,  and  the  reason  is  disquieted,  but  not 
perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he  is 
foUer  of  trouble  than  if  in  the  daylight  of  his 
reason  he  were  to  contest  with  a  potent  enemy 
h  the  frequent  little  accidents  of  a  family,  a 
man's  reason  cannot  always  be  awake;  and 
when  his  discourses  are  imperfect,  and  a 
trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more  restless, 
he  is  Boon  betrayed  to  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion. 

It  is  certain  that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a 
state  of  wealcness  and  folly  then,  when  they 
can  be  troubled  with  a  trifling  accident ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  good  to  attempt.their  affec- 
tions when  they  are  in  that  state  of  danger. 
In  this  case,  the  caution  is  to  subtract  fuel 
from  the  sudden  flame ;  for  stubble,  though  it 
be  quickly  kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  ex- 
tinguished, if  it  be  not  blown  by  a  pertinacious 
^th,  or  fed  with  new  materials.  Add  no 
new  provocations  to  the  accident,  and  do  not 
inflame  this,  and  peace  will  soon  return,  and 


the  discontent  will  pass  away  soon,  as  the 
sparks  from  the  collision  of  a  flint — ever  re- 
membering that  discontents  proceeding  from 
daily  little  things  do  breed  a  secret  un- 
discemible  disease  which  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  fever  proceeding  from  a  discerned 
notorious  surfeit. 

If  they  would  preserve  love,  let  them  be  sure 
to  study  most  accurately  each  others  tastes 
and  distastes,  and  most  anxiously  abstain  from 
whatever,  even  in  the  minutest  things,  thej 
know  to  be  contrary  to  them.  The  aaoients^ 
in  their  conjugal  allegories,  used  to  represent 
Mercury  standing  by  Venus,  to  signify  that 
by  fair  language,  and  sweet  entreaties,  the 
minds  of  each  other  should  be  united. 

If  they  would  preserve  love,  let  them  most 
carefully  avoid  all  curious  and  frequently  re- 
peated distinctions  of  mine  and  thine  ;  for 
this  hath  caused  all  the  laws,  and  all  the  suits, 
and  all  the  wars  in  the  world :  let  them  who 
have  but  one  person,  have  also  but  one  in- 
terest. Instances  may  occur  in  which  there 
may  and  must  be  a  separate  investiture  of 
property,  and  a  sovereign  independent  right 
of  disposal  in  the  woman :  in  this  case,  the 
most  anxious  care  should  be  taken  by  the  hus- 
band not  to  attempt  to  invade  that  right;  and 
by  the  wife,  neither  ostentatiously  to  speak  of 
it,  nor  rigidly  to  claim  it,  nor  selfishly  to 
exercise  it.  In  ordinary  oases,  they  should  be 
heirs  to  each  other,  if  they  die  childless ;  and 
if  there  be  children,  the  wife  should  be  with 
them  a  partner  in  the  inheritance.  But  during 
their  life  the  use  and  employment  is  common 
to  both  their  necessities ;  and  in  this  there  is 
no  other  difference  of  right,  but  that  the  man 
hath  the  dispensation  of  all,  and  may  keep  it 
from  his  wife,  just  as  the  governor  of  a  town 
may  keep  it  from  the  right  owner :  he  hath 
the  jj(wer,  but  not  the  ri^ht  to,  do  so. 

Jbbeaty  Taylob. 


HOME. 


I  HAT  is  not  home,  where  day  by  day 
I  wear  the  buay  hours  away ; 
That  is  not  home,  where  lonely  night 
Prepares  for  me  the  toils  of  light ; 
'Tis  hope,  and  joy,  and  memory  give 
A  bome  in  which  the  heart  can  live. 

There  is  no  homo  in  halls  of  pride ; 
They  are  too  high,  and  cold,  and  wide. 


No  home  is  by  the  wanderer  found ; 

'Tis  not  in  place ;  it  hath  no  bound. 

It  is  a  circling  atmosphere. 

Investing  all  the  heart  holds  dear ; 

A  law  of  strange  attractive  force, 

That  holds  the  feelings  in  their  course 

It  is  a  presence  undefined," 

O'crshadowing  the  conscious  mind. 

Where  love  and  duty  sweetly  blend 

To  consecrate  the  name  of  friend. — Comj>£&. 
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Chapter  III. 

*  As  for  God,  His  work  is  perfect." 

|0W  curious  and  striking  are  the  con- 
trasts which  present  themselves  when 
we  compare  the  present  with  the  past, 
the  things  that  are  with  those  that 
The  Reform  Bill,  the  first  Railway,  the 
abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  diffusion  of  Cheap 
Literature,  the  introduction  of  Penny  Postage, 
the  Electric  Telegraph,  Photography,  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  and  the  countless  ways  in 
which  the  progress  of  mechanical  invention  and 
'scientific  discorery  has  promoted  individual 
comfort  and  national  prosperity  in  the  short 
course  of  a  single  generation — these  are  matters 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  are  equally  familiar  with 
the  contemplation  of  that  state  of  things  which 
was  antecedent  to  the  present. 

It  was  not  until  the  cab  propnetors  of  the 
metropolis  withdrew  their  vehicles  from  the 
Btreets  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  London  per- 
ceived how  absolutely  dependent  it  had  grown. 
That  twenty-four  hours  without  cabs  was  in- 
dicative of  a  great  social  revolution.  What 
would  become  of  the  millions  of  smokers 
without  their  favourite  weed?  or  the  still 
greater  number  of  tea-drinkers,  deprived  of 
the  beverage  which  Cowper  has  so  justly  ex- 
tolled? Yet  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ser- 
vant made  his  famous  mistake,'  and  Saii'g 
James  blew  his  fierce  "  Counterblast,"  tobacco 
was  a  novelty  which  nine-tenths  of  that  gene- 
ration never  saw.  Tea  was  unknown  in  Eng- 
land until  sixty-seven  years  after  the  East 
India  Company  had  received  its  charter.  Only 
then  was  their  factor  at  Bantam  instructed  to 
procure  "1001b.  weight  of  the  best  tay  he 
could  gett."  A  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is 
now  amother  word  for  famine ;  but  when  this 
root  was  first  introduced  among  us,  it  appeared 
only  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  to  be  eaten  raw, 
'cut  into  thin  slices  and  soaked  in  wine !  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
gaslights  were  a  more  mysterious  subject  of 
wonder  than  Professor  Pepper's  ghosts.  "Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every 
sleeper  of  a  crossing  who  is  run  over  by  a 


carriage,  may  now  have  his  wounds  dressed, 
and  his  limbs  set,  with  a  skill  such  as  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  all  the  wealth  of  a  great 
lord  like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince  like 
Clayton,  could  not  have  purcliaaed."*  For 
then,  noblemen  were  destitute  of  comforts 
the  want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a 
modem  footman;  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which 
would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  workhouse;  in 
the  purest  country  air,  men  died  faster  than 
they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of 
our  towns,  and  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our 
towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of 
Guiana. 

Among  these  contrasts,  however,  none  are 
greater  than  those  which  have  respect  to  boob 
and  literature.  A  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago,  there  was  but  one  printing  press  in  all 
England  north  of  the  Trent— the  one  at  Tork. 
Even  the  capital  itself  had  neither  book  society 
nor  circulating  library ;  and  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  conveying  large  packets  from  place 
to  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  from  London  to 
Lancashire  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Ken- 
tucky. Few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries 
BO  good  as  may  now  be  found  in  every  servants 
hall,  or  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  small  shop- 
keeper. "  An  esquire  passed  among  his  neigh- 
bours for  a  great  scholar  if  Hudibras  and 
Baker's  Chronicle,  Tarlton's  Jests,  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  lay  in  his  hall 
window  "among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling- 
pieces."!  I^  ^e  go  l^ack  a  little  further,  we 
shall  find  that  few  as  were  the  readers,  the 
books  were  fewer  still.  "In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  a 
peraon  who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin 
could  read  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The 
Italian  was  the  only  modem  language  which 
possessed  anything  that  could  be  called  a 
literature.  All  the  valuable  books  then  extant 
in  all  the  vernacular  dialects  of  Europe  would 
hardly  have  filled  a  single  shelf.  England  did 
not  yet  possess  Shakspeare's  Plays  and  the 
Fairy  Queen,  nor  France  Montaigne's  Essays, 
nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.    In  looking  round  a 

•  M«saiil»y'8  HiBtory  of  England,  Vol.  I.,  PP-  ^^i  ^' 
t  Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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weS-famiilied  library,  bow  few  Englisb  or 
Preafih  books  can  we  find  wbicb  were  extant 
when  Lady  Jane  Grey  or  Queen  Elizabeth 
reedred  their  edacation.  Chancer,  Gower, 
Froinarty  Oomines,  Babelais,  nearly  complete 
Aeligt."* 

Few  as  they  were,  however,  the  Book  of 
boob  was  not  wanting.  When  there  was  bnt 
one  printed  book  in  the  world,  that  one  was 
the  Bible. 

Bat  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world,  or  that  it  is  venerable  from  its 
aotiqtiify  alone,  is  to  state  but  half  the  truth. 
Herodotus  is  "the  father  of  history/*  and  yet 
lie  is  only  jnst  ancient  enough  to  be  cotem- 
ponry  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  last  of 
the  historians  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  that 
ve  may  literally,  and  without  exaggeration, 
apply  to  Saored  History,  as  it  overlooks  the 
remotest  verge  of  mere  classical  antiquity,  the 
lords  whidi  Horace  Smith  addressed  to  the 
mummy  in  Belzoni's  exhibition : 

"ABtiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run." 

Compared  with  that  history,  Westminster 
Abbey,  grey  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  where  men 
with  immortal  names  lie  in  their  silent  tombs, 
is  oomparatively  modem.  Borne  is  encircled 
with  ruined  boildings  which  stood  in  all  their 
pride  almost  a  thousand  years  before  the  first 
atone  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  laid,  and  yet 
tk^  too  are  modem.  In  the  few  wretched  huts 
of  tiie  modem  Sour  yon  may  find  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Tyre — at  once  the  London 
and  Alexandria  of  the  world.  Bnt  Alexandria, 
during  the  whole  of  her  prosperous  days,  was 
nbject  to  foreign  rule;  and  even  London  does 
not  eentre  in  herself,  as  l^re  did,  withont  a 
rival  or  even  a  competitor,  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  and  hold  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
erery  branch  of  commerce.  For  a  thousand 
TBars  not  a  single  product  of  the  East  was 
carried  to  the  West,  nor  of  the  West  to  the 
Bast,  but  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre.  For 
in^J  ages,  no  ships  but  those  of  Tyre  were 
found  daring  enough  to  pass  the  straits  of  the 
Red  Sea  on  one  side,  or  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  While  the  vessels  of  other 
countries  were  creeping  along  their  coasts, 
dinging  to  their  landmarks,  and  frightened 
hy  every  breeze,  the  argosies  of  Tyre  were 
found,  from  Spain,  if  not  i^om  Britain,  on  the 
west,  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  So&la  on 
the  east  and  sooth.  N6  wonder  that  her  mer- 
*  XaeMliij's  Emsjs  t  Bsooa. 


chants  were  princes,  her  magnificence  unri- 
valled, her  power  sufficient  to  keep  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  times  at  bay  for  thirteen  years 
together,  and  to  g^ve  the  great  Alexander  him- 
self the  sererest  check  ever  sustained  by  his 
victorious  arms.  But  T^re  was  "  a  strong  city** 
before  the  Qreeks  sat  down  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  By  the  blue  waters  of  the  Nile  yoxi 
may  see  the  unapproachable  majesty  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  think  how  they  were  standing 
in  mute  sublimity,  'mid  sunshine  and  storm, 
many  centuries  before  the  first  mud  huts  were 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Among  the 
windings  of  the  sluggish  Euphrates,  you  may 
find  fragments  of  blasted  masonry,  remains  of 
ancient  Babylon,  possibly  even  vitrified  frag- 
ments of  the  tower  of  Babel  itself.  As  yon 
gaze  on  these  specimens  of  antiquity,  worn  and 
mutilated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  you  refiect, 
All  that  was  once  connected  with  them  is 
gone!  the  hands  that  built  them,  the  pride 
and  beauty  of  their  cities,  the  crowds  that 
thronged  their  streets,  the  shipping  that 
crowded  their  harbours,  the  serried  ranks  of 
their  conquering  legions,  their  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, their  courtly  splendour,  their  gor- 
geous sacerdotalism,  their  mightiest  achieve- 
ments :  all  are  gone— 

"  For  the  stateliest  pile  that  man  can  raise 
Is  the  ivy's  food  at  last ! " 

But  the  Bible  is  not  gone.  Far  more  ancient 
than  those  crumbling  ruins,  it  stands  to-day 
erect  and  unimpaired  with  the  weight  of  ages 
on  its  snowy  brow :  fit  emblem  of  Him  whose 
utterance  it  is,  "  The  Ancient  of  Days."  For 
''all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness 
thereof  as  the  flower  of  the  field :  the  grasa 
withereth,  the  fiower  f  adeth,  but  the  Word  of 
our  Qod  shall  stand  for  ever." 

From  among  the  thousand  concurrent  rea- 
sons which  establish  this  conclusion,  let  ns 
glance  briefiy  at  those  furnished  by  the  external 
history  and  the  internal  character  of  the  Bible 
itself. 

The  history  of  the  Bible  is  a  history  with- 
out a  paralleL  The  people  to  whose  care  the 
larger  and  earlier  portions  of  it  were  com- 
mitted have  been  for  ages  a  despised  and 
down-trodden  race.  Midianites  and  Philistines, 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, each  contributed  something  to  the  final 
catastrophe  under  Titus ;  and  yet  that  catas- 
trophe was  but  the  precursor  of  that  deeper 
degradation  and  that  more  Embittered  hate 
which  followed  the  aispersed  Jewe  thioogh 
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every  country  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not, 
after  all,  from  without,  but  from  witliin,  that 
the  greatest  perils  were  incurred  by  the  Bible ; 
for  the  Bible  was  a  perpetual  protest  against 
the  idolatry  to  which  both  princes  and  people 
were  inclined.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  volume  was  in 
greater  danger  from  Jeroboam  and  Jezebel 
than  from  Sennacherib  or  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  preservation  (of  the  New  Testament  also) 
in  modem  times  has,  if  possible,  been  more 
wonderful  still.  The  atrocities  of  Popery  have 
rivalled  those  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  himself. 
Qo  to  every  land  where  Popery  has  had  power, 
and  you  will  find  abundant  proofs  that  if  the 
Papal  ^e,  aud  sword,  and  rack,  and  gibbet 
could  have  destroyed  the  Bible,  it  had  long 
ago  been  done.  But  the  Bible  still  survives— 
not  in  an  odd  copy  here  and  there,  but  in  many 
millions,  scattered  over  every  degree  of  longi<« 
tude  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  making 
known  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
different  nations,  in  their  own  vernacular 
tongues,  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 

Nor  IB  this  alL  The  Bible  has  been  not 
merely  preserved,  it  has  been  preserved  un* 
altered.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  LXX., 
and  the  many  hundred  MSB.  which  have  been 
collated,  both  of  the  originals  and  of  the  ver- 
sions, conclusively  establish  the  fact.    And 


then  this  Book,  thus  strangely  preserred 
from  extinction  and  from  corruption,  contains 
within  itself  a  power  of  reproduction  peculiar 
to  itself  alone.  The  wide-spreading  banyan 
gives  but  a  very  faint  and  inadequate  idea  of 
the  wide-spreading  Bible ;  and  to  adduce  bat 
a  single  trophy  of  its  vitality  and  power,  we 
have,  in  the  existence,  the  operations,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  Bible  Society,  a  pheno* 
menon  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
"  That,  amid  the  universal  wreck  which  befd 
the  literature  of  the  most  polished  nations  ol 
antiquity  cotemporary  with  Moses,  this  Book 
alone  should  survive;  that  it  should  thus  sor* 
vive,  notwithstanding  the  mightiest  efforts,  in 
later  times,  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  that  it  should  continue  not  merely 
unmuUlated,  but  also  uncorrupted ;  that  thus 
preserved  and  pure,  it  should  be  found  at  this 
day  not  in  unintelligible  cipher  among  the 
curiosities  of  a  museum,  but  in  many  kads 
and  many  languages,  in  many  miUioBs  ol 
copies,  dispersed  all  over  the  broad  globe, 
guiding  the  lives  of  countless  multitudes,  ajid 
influencing  the  destinies  which  await  the 
remotest  races  of  mankind ; — ^what  shall  we 
call  this  P  Is  it  merely  an  event  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  course  of  things?  or 
rather  is  it  not  a  most  undeniable  miraoleP"* 
•  "CHiriBtUBiOvtaiiit^."  p.811. 


"8TEEB,   PATHESp    BTSAIGHT   TO   ME!" 


|H,  wildly  blows  the  wind  to-night. 
As  swift  the  gale  sweeps  by ! 
The  timid  heart  beats  with  affright 
To  think  of  tempests  nigh ; 
Fearfully  on  the  rock-girt  shore 

^e  waves  of  ocean  beat, 
While  clouds  of  foam,  amid  the  roar, 
Are  hurried  to  our  feet. 

*Twas  on  a  stormy  night  like  this. 

Close  by  the  dashing  spray, 
A  youthful  voice  was  heard  to  call, 

'*  My  Father — come  this  way ! 
.  Avoid  the  rocks  on  either  hand. 

And  oh,  steer  straight  to  me : 
Behold  this  light  upon  the  shore, 

Where  I  am  waiting  thee." 

The  Father  heard  his  darling  child* 

And,  guided  by  the  ray, 
.Was  thus  enabled  to  escape  ^ 

The  cUngeft  o£the  bay. 


And  soon  upon  the  solid  ground 
He  clasped  him  to  his  breast ; 

Then  quickly  in  his  cottage  home 
Slumbered  in  peaceful  rest. 

But  ah !  ere  long  that  treasured  boy 

Was  doomed  to  pass  away. 
Borne  from  the  darkness  of  earth's  night 

To  realms  of  endless  day. 
Yet  still  his  parent  hears  him  callt 

Across  life's  troubled  sea^ 
"  Avoid  the  rocks  of  sin  and  shame  I 

Steer,  Father,  straight  to  me ! 

IVe  passed  the  bounds  of  time  and  space, 

I've  gained  the  wished-for  shore  ,* 
Once  met  upon  that  peaceful  strand— 

Partings  shall  be  no  more." 
"  Aye,  by  God's  hdp,"  he  criedl, " I  will5 

Whate'er  I  suffer  here* 
rU  sMve  to  gain  that  heavenly  sboMk 

And  meet  n\y  darUng  there."  . 

J.  E.  B0BZK8OK. 
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LIQETB  AHD   SHADES   OF   LIFE. 

BT  THB  SET.  9.  B.  OWSV,  H^.,  IKCT71IBBNT  OF  01*.  JITDB'S,  OHELSBA;  AITTHOB  OV 
«  TBB  H0MB8  OV  SCBIPT]7BB,''  BTO. 

II.— DAN,  THE  BOY-BISHOP. 


|AN,  the  Boy-Biahop,  was  the  title 
of  a  achoolfellQw  whose  premature 
grayity,  Tmcommon  genius,  and  ec- 
centric acquirements,  suggested  to 
lui  contemporaries  their  prediction  of  his 
briliiant  future.  Thej  consecrated  him  a  prelate 
before  he  reached  his  teens. 

There  was  a  ctirious  medisval  expression 
in  his  face  which  irresistibly  reminded  yoil  of 
the  sculptures  of  eld  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots  niched  up  in  ancient  minsters  and 
abbej  walk.  His  very  limbs  seemed  pre- 
maturely set.  Bis  tone  of  roice  tolled  preco- 
donily  deep  and  solemn,  like  a  knell ;  and  his 
ftjle  of  amusement  was  sombre,  quiet,  and 
mechanicaL  I  don't  mean  to  infer  all  this 
nnseasonable  eccentricity  was  desirable.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  had  been  assumed  it  would 
hare  been  absurd  and  highly  objectionable,  but 
it  was  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature  as 
playfulness  and  thoughtlessness  of  ordinary 
bojs.  His  mild,  unobtrusive  way  of  conducting 
himself  on  all  occasions,  made  his  gravity  as 
much  a  check  on  anything  unseemly  among 
the  boys  as  if  he  had  been  a  junior  master.  It 
was  a  queer  anachronism,  the  appearance  of 
this  tiny  competitor  in  the  higher  forms, 
standing  side  by  side  with  boys  head  and 
shoulders  taller,  and  stones  heavier  and  stronger 
than  himself . 

He  was  the  son  of  a  widow  of  a  naval  captain, 
who  had  little  else  beyond  her  pension  to  sub- 
sist on.  She  was  a  quaint,  clever  little  body, 
like  her  son.  The  resemblance  between  mother 
and  diild  included  the  moral  as  well  as 
physical  lineaments.  She  had  begun  his 
education  almost  in  the  cradle,  and  he  took 
to  it  as  kindly  as  if  it  was  another  shape  of 
his  mother's  milk. 

He  altered  school  at  nine  years  of  age,  in 
the  third  form,  and  never  lost  a  step  from  the 
^y  he  started  on  the  race  for  the  small  but 
symbolical  honours  of  the  academy.  He  knew 
he  had  no  dependence  except  upon  himself  and 
the  blessmg  of  God.  Industry  was  his  sole 
patrimony.  He  must  make  himself,  if  he  was 
ever  to  become  anything.  The  young  wrestler 
in  the  game  of  life  began  to  play,  the  hero 


before  he  knew  what  heroism  meant.  He  had 
a  distinct,  perhaps  occasionally  a  bitter  per- 
ception of  the  privations  which  his  mother 
practised  for  his  sake  to  meet  his  school  ex- 
penses ;  and  as  she  exhibited  her  care  to  him 
in  the  form  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  Jiis 
love  for  her  insensibly  partook  of  the  same 
character.  He  felt  that  she  and  he  had  a  hard 
campaign  to  fight  through ;  and  he  fought  it 
with  her  side  by  side,  and  inch  by  inch,  like  a 
fine  little  fellow  as  he  was,  worthy  of  such  a  fine 
little  mother  as  she  was.  So  he  wrought  man- 
fully at  his  studies  from  his  eaxliest  boyhood^ 
and  had  little  of  the  boy  about  him,  as  if  that 
were  a  chronic  luxury  beyond  his  means. 

Dear  lad!  when  some  thoughtless  young 
spendthrifts  of  their  pence  made  fun  of  him 
for  investing  his  scanty  pocket-money  on 
second-hand  school  books,  to  keep  the  cost  of 
new  ones  out  of  the  half-year's  school-bill, 
they  little  thought  what  a  pleasure  the  young 
frugal  one  was  purchasing  to  himself  in  that 
shape,  in  the  way  of  emulating  his  mother's 
sacrifice,  and  Hterally  "booking"  the  incident 
to  tell  her  the  next  holidays.  In  his  case 
economy  was  filial  piety.  Li  every  case,  a 
school-boy's  gratuitous  profusion  is  an  un- 
filial  sin.  Boys  don't  sufficiently  estimate 
this  point.  They  can  earn  nothing  for  their 
parents  during  their  pupilage,  but  they  can 
save  much :  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got." 
Every  shilline  a  boy  fairly  economizes  is  a 
personal  contribution  in  that  shape  to  the 
necessary  cost  of  his  education  and  subsist- 
ence. Ky  dear  boys,  think  of  this,  and  act 
upon  it  more  than  most  of  you  do.  Don't 
attach  such  little  importance  to  the  items 
which  "  go  with  the  bill."  Recollect  who  has 
to  pay  it.  You  really  ought  to  make  the  self- 
denial  which  so  often  is  compulsory  on  the 
limited  means  of  parents  to  meet  their  boys' 
bills,  at  least  as  light  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  object  of  your  being  sent  to  school. 
Most  of  us  might  have  been  all  the  better  for 
a  leaf  cut  out  of  Danny's  book.  His  education 
was  the  cheapest  of  us  all,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  us  all. 

But  I  won't  anticipate.    Dan  was  devoted 
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to  his  Bchool  work.  It  was  bis  bosinesB,  his 
religion.  Learning  was  the  form  of  his  obedi- 
ence to  God's  law  of  labour.  His  books  were 
not  the  substitutes  for  personal  piety,  bat  the 
daily  line  of  duty  which  developed  and  applied 
it.  There  was  not  a  deyouter  boy  in  the 
school  in  the  more  direct  impulses  and  obserr- 
ances  of  religion ;  ouly  his  religious  principle 
was  not  an  isolation,  a  moral  estrangement 
from  other  obligations  of  life,  but  the  sancti- 
fying element  which  pervaded,  raised,  and 
influenced  them  all.  The  school-boy  who 
merely  says  his  prayers  and  merely  says  his 
lessons,  reduces  church  and  school  to  similar 
formalities,  and  makes  no  real  heart  progress 
nor  head  progress  in  one  or  the  other. 

Danny  was  at  school  eight  years,  and  for 
the  last  two  of  them  stood  primus,  nay  fadle 
princepB,  of  the  sixth  form.  As  the  head  boy 
of  the  whole  school,  we  reckoned  him  a  miracle 
of  precocious  learning.  He  obtained  an  exhi- 
bition at  Oxford,  and  removed  thither  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  At  his  college,  which  he 
entered  as  a  servitor,  he  further  obtained  a 
college  scholarship ;  so  that  by  dint  of  frugal 
habits  and  uniform  self-denial,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  meet  his  expenses.  All  would  have 
gone  on  smoothly  but  that,  in  the  providence 
of  Gk>d,  during  his  second  year  symptoms  of 
phthisis  appeared,  and  he  was  ordered  to  winter 
in  a  warmer  climate.  The  difficulty  was  the 
expense.  A  young  surgeon  coolly  assured  a 
poor  half-starved  patient  who  was  rapidly 
sinking  from  exhaustion,  "Pooh,  pooh!  a 
dozen  of  good  port  will  set  you  all  to  rights." 
*'  But  where  can  I  get  the  port  P"  inquired  the 
sufferer. 

It  was  pretty  much  so  with  Danny  and  his 
mother.  A  winter  in  the  south  of  France 
might  save  his  life,  but  where  was  the  cost  to 
come  from  P  The  widowed  lady  had  straitened, 
bared,  and  even  anticipated  her  limited  re- 
sources, to  support  her^darling  so  many  years 
at  school ;  had  ;^borrowed  money  from  friends 
to  furnish  Danny's  outfit  and  start  on  his 
University  course.  Means  and  measures  were 
alike  exhausted.  What  more  could  she  do  P 
There  was  no  alternative  except  the  sale  of 
her  bits  of  furniture,  breaking  up  her  home, 
and  embarking.her  last  proceeds  on  the  fond 
adventure  of  her  boy's  prospects.  She  did 
not  hesitate,  though  the'parting  with  some  of 
her  effects  cost  her  many  a'retrospective  pang; 
and  the  sale  of  trinkets  of  her  youth,  and  of 
her  early  married  life,  was  like  a  final  divorcing 
her  from  the  memorieQ  Qi  happier,  sunnier 


days,  before  she  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
sharp  exactions  of  poverty. 

There  was  a  little  auction  then  in  the  widoiv's 
house.  Some  of  the  less  kindly  disposed 
among  her  neighbours  whispered  she  was  "sold 
up  for  rent."  Others  insinuated  Danny's 
"  extravagance  up  at  Oxford  had  brought  his 
mother  into  difficulties."  A  few  indeed  heard 
"  the  reason  why,"  believed  it,  and  so  far  sympa- 
thized with  the  brave  little  gentlewoman  as  to 
buy  at  the  sale  several  articles  at  fifty  per 
cent,  below  their  value !  But  hold  hard  that 
sneer ! — the  baker  she  had  dealt  with  above 
twenty  years  bought  in  the  "  Captain's  por- 
trait," and  a  learned  cordwainer  who  was 
"  proud  of  shoein'  a  scholar  like  little  Danny  " 
bought  his  mother's  portrait,  and  both  the 
worthy  tradesmen  begged  Mrs.W.'s  acceptance 
of  "  the  pictures  "  next  day.  The  selfishness 
of  their  neighbours  was  more  on  the  surface 
than  in  their  hearts;  both  mother  and  son 
had  "carried  their  cup  so  evenly."  Their 
integrity  shone  out  so  brightly  in  their  com- 
parative penury,  like  stars  more  brilliant  for 
the  clear  frost  through  which  they  glistened, 
that  none  who  knew  them  could  choose  bnt 
admire  them. 

The  emigration  of  the  widow,  with  her  pallid 
sickly  son,  to  the  warmer  temperature  of  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  elicited  general 
sympathy.  Lots  of  little  portable  articles  of 
use,  which  they  could  take  away  with  them, 
instead  of  being  removed  by  the  purchasers 
after  the  auction,  were  presented,  in  short, 
feeling,  respectful  notes  of  condolement  and 
good  wishes  to  the  widow  lady.  In  fact,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  her  friends  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  the  auction  to 
raise  an  indirect  testimonial  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  her  character,  in  the  shape  of  the 
purchase-money  of  articles  which  were  thus 
returned  to  her.  Oh,  Thou  blessed  and  com- 
passionate  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  God 
of  the  widow!  how  often,  and  in  how  manj 
ways,  dost  Thou  bring  it  to  pass  that  "  out  of 
the  eater,  should  come  forth  meat,  and  out  of 
the  strong  should  come  forth  sweetness." 

Dan  and  his  mother  were  cheered  by  these 
tokens  of  affection.  They  were  too  poor  not 
to  value  these  neighbourly  helps,  and  not  too 
proud  gratefully  to  accept  them.  On  the 
morning  of  their  departure  from  Cosham  to 
the  pier  at  Portsmouth,  the  old  shoemaker, 
himself  a  studious,  clever  man,  with  an  un- 
bounded respect  for  learning,  waited  on  "Master 
Danny"  wiUi  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and  asked 
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Jf  he  might  have  the  honoixr  "o'fitten  a  fare- 
well pair  on  to  the  feet  o'  the  greatest  scholar, 
and  the  littlest  man,  as  he  ever  knew.'' 

Dan  thankfully  sat  down,  not  a  little  affected 
athig  old  bend's  kindness,  and  patting  out 
his  tmj  feet,  the  good  cordwainer  heartily  and 
rererentlypulled  on  the  boots;  and  then,  while 
still  on  his  knees,  taking  Danny's  hand,  as  if 
the  chair  were  a  throne  and  Danny  the  king 
Joted  on  it,  he  respectfully  kissed  it,  and  said 
with  a  homely  burst  of  homage  that  "  This 
land,  before  it  be  many  years  older,  will  be 
the  hand  of  a  Bishop, — or  else  the  more 
^orions  palm  of  an  angel  in  heaven !  Good- 
ie, air;  good  luck  to  you,  and  the  good  lady, 
tie  mother  as  bore  ye,  and  lores  ye,  and  is 
prond  of  ye — so  she  ou*t  to  be— but  aint  prouder 
on  ye  than  the  old  shoemaker  as  begs  a  pair 
o'jer  old  sboes  for  a  keepsake  in  the  room  of 
them  boots,  which  the  Lord  give  ye  health  and 
bppiness  to  wear  down  to  the  welt,  and  then 
send  'em  back  to  me  to  mend  'em." 

The  worthy  baker  had  called  over-night  to 
saj  "  his  covered  cart  was  goin'  in  town  for  a 
load  o'  biscuits  in  the  morning,  and  would  be 
glad  to  give  tbem,  and  their  Inggage,  a  cart  to 
the  steamer."  It  would  save  a  deal  of  money, 
80  the  arrangement  was  very  acceptable. 
Accordingly  at  the  appointed  hour,  Dan  and 
the  baker  nmnaged  to  pack  inside,  or  on  the 
roof,all  their  few  remaining  goods  and  chattels; 
and  cheered  by  the  friendly  adieus  and  good 
▼iahes  of  their  old  neighbours,  the  widow  and 
her  son  were  driven  the  five  miles  to  the  shore, 
and  embarked  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Yentnor  is  as  warm  as  or  warmer  than  any 
winter  quarter  round  the  coast,  but  the  season 
▼as  unusually  severe,  and  tried  Danny's  con- 
stitution to  its  utmost  powers  of  endurance. 
He  grew  weaker  and  worse  every  month. 
Constant  medical  attendance,  the  cost  of 
^orniahed  lodgings,  and  expensive  diet  for  the 
invalid,  made  sad  inroads  on  their  HtUe  capital. 
Ban  was  ordered  to  cease  all  reading,  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet  and  unexcited,  and  to  live  as 
mnch  as  possible  in  the  same  temperature. 
Twice  during  that  weary  winter  he  was  brought 
into  crises  of  imminent  danger  by  the  brea^g 
of  a  blood-vesseL  His  state  of  health  grew 
^y  more  precarions.  The  winter  past^^ 
spring  was  far  advanced,  yet  he  had  not  re- 
covered strength  enough  to  resume  his  studies, 
much  less  to  return  to  Oxford.  Summer  set 
ni,  and  the  air  of  Ventnor  no  longer  suited 
the  invalid.  He  needed  a  more  bracing  atmo- 
sphere.  Tlieir  nearly  exhausted  means  left 


them  no  resource  but  to  return  to  Cosham, 
where  they  were  able  to  procure  a  very  humble 
lodging,  and  lived  in  the  deepest  privacy  and 
seclusion.  The  old  shoemaker  found  them  out, 
and,  begging  Dazmy's  pardon,  looked  at  the 
soles  of  his  boots.  He  shook  his  head  at* 
observing  how  little  they  were  worn,  indicating 
the  little  exercise  the  poor  invalid  youth,  con- 
fined to  his  apartment,  could  have  taken. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  "  them  soles  give 
more  odds  for  the  angel  nor  the  Bishop.  I 
doubt  the  wearer  has  been  wearin'  out  in- 
stead o*  the  boots.  The  Lord  love  ye,  poor 
Master  Dan,  I  wish  ye  could  ha'  worn  'em 
better  nor  that.  They're  not  the  fit  they  was, 
I'm  afeared." 

Summer  gently  stole  into  autumn,  and 
autumn  dropped  noiselessly,  as  one  of  its  own 
leaves  on  the  greensward,  into  winter  again, 
before  Dan  was  sufficiently  renovated  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  resuming  his  college  career. 
He  however  got  back  at  last,  having  lost  a 
year.  He  was  advised  to  resume  his  book- 
work  cautiously,  take  exercise  moderately, 
and  avoid  excitement.  The  widow  engaged 
apartments  in  Oxford,  and  her  son  lived 
with  her.  They  practised  the  most  rigid 
economy.  The  hope  of  academical  distinction 
had  faded  away  with  Danny's  health,  and  he 
dared  not  recover  lost  time  by  extra  exertion 
lest  it  should  precipitate  a  return  of  his  malady. 
So  he  read  on  steadily,  but  not  hard.  Never  a 
day  passed  without  a  step  onwards.  He  looked 
above  for  strength  and  succour;  neither  neg- 
lected his  religious  duties  nor  his  studies,  and 
both  made  progress  together.  He  was  often 
hard  put  to  for  books — ^new  and  expensive 
books  beyond  his  means;  but  somehow  or' 
other— now  through  the  sale  of  other  books, 
then  through  the  loan  of  a  friend— it  generally 
happened  that  he  procured  what  he  wanted. 

At  length  he  went  in  for  his  degree,  and 
anxiously  at  the  close  of  each  day's  examina- 
tion, mother  and  son  conversed  together  on  the 
amount  of  answering  he  ha^  been  equal  to; 
and  both  were  satisfied  he  should  pass  credit- 
ably, if  with  no  great  edai.  It  was  the  crisis 
of  Danny's  after-life,  the  result  of  those  few 
days  of  trial  and  intense  excitement.  They 
were  soon  oyer,  and  after  the  usual  interval 
the  class  lists  were  published,  and  Danny  ran 
home  to  his  mother,  his  eyes  overflowing  with 
tears  of  joy  all  the  way,  breathless,  and  pant- 
ing to  tell  her  the  glorious  news ;  which  when 
he  reached  her,  he  could  not  tell— his  heart 
was  in  his  mouth  and  choked  his  utterance 
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He  looked  wildly  at  Her  moying  face  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  got  out — "  Hurrah, 
mother !"  threw  himself  on  her  dear  neck,  and 
faintly  whispered  "  First  class." 

Yes,  the  noble  little  Danny  had  scored  an- 
other name  on  the  escutcheon  of  his  school;  had 
multiplied  its  honours  by  the  addition  of  his 
own;  had  recompensed  his  admirable  mother 
for  all  her  trials,  privations,  and  anxieties ;  and 
secured,  under  God,  a  provision  and  a  standing 
for  them  both  in  after-life.  It  was  a  moving 
as  well  as  exemplary  spectacle,  which  the  world 
saw  not,  but "  angels  desired  to  look  upon,"  and 
the  eye  of  God  approved,  when  mother  and  son 
fell  instinctively  upon  their  knees  and  conse- 
crated this  happy  tidings  by  an  act  of  devout, 
heartfelt  thanksgiving.to  the  blessed  Lord  who 
loved  the  young  son  of  Zebedee,  and  vouch- 
safed bim  the  august  title,  open  still  to  all  who 
believe  in  Him  and  serve  Him,  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved." 

Thus  Danny  planted  his  foot  upon  the  first 
stepping-stone  to  his  prophetic  mitre.  Oxford 
rang  with  the  rumour  of  the  little  pale  "  Wor- 
cester" man  who  had  "worsted"  his  host  of 
competitors,  and  run  in  first;  suggested  that 
he  was  suckled  in  stirrups,  and  slept  on  the 
'saddle;  that  he  was  a  diamond  edition  of  the 
classics,  a  pocket  Euclid,  an  algebraic  formula, 
a  microcosm,  "a  brick"— this  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  underg^raduate  eulogy — "  a  thorough 
little  brick,  with  plenty  of  mortar  about  him 
to  stick  into  anything  he  liked." 

When  little  Danny  walked  into  the  theatre 
on  Degree-day,  to  be  admitted  B.A.,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  little  mother,  both  in  black 
gowns,  aild  as  near  a  height  as  possible,  but 
for  the  bit  of  a  bonnet  both  might  have  been 
taken  for  incepting  bachelors.  They  were  no 
sooner  recognized  than  the  galleries  raised  a 
deafening  shout  for  the  little  lady,  "  The  First- 
class  man's  mother!"  and  then  a  still  louder 
shout  for  Danny  himself.  The  publicity,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  honour  done  her  for  her  son's 
sake,  rather  frightened  the  widow,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  ap^llause  overcame  her. 
She  felt  faint,  and  to  avoid  a  scene,  sat  down, 
and  a  gush  of  exulting  tears  relieved  her. 
The  formalities  were  soon  over,  and  the  widow 
walked  out  of  the  theatre  on  the  arm  of  her 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  looking  proudly  and  lovingly 
on  his  symbolical  hood  and  bands — thethoughts 
of  her  heart,  "  My  son,  my  Danny !  Oh,  if  his 
poor  father  had  seen  thi«  day!"— "Thy  will  be 
done!" 

Thus  Daxmy  gained  a  firsti    He  stood  at 


college,  where  he  had  stood  at  school,  nnmber 
one.  A  first-class  man  at  Oxford  is  a  made 
man  for  life— like  Adam,  "has  all  the  world 
before  him  where  to  choose."  Spite  of  iU- 
health  and  of  a  lost  year,  the  sound  scholar- 
ship which  was  in  him  overcame  these  obstacles, 
so  fatal  to  the  whileom,  desultory,  or  imperfect 
student,  who  unpossessed  of  literary  capital  to 
fall  back  upon,  has  to  condense  into  the  brief 
collegiate  course  the  energy  and  application 
essential  to  a  high  position,  which  had  been 
far  better  spread  over  several  previous  years 
of  mental  training. 

With  such  a  degree  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
immediately  obtaining  pupils  at  a  high  scale 
of  remuneration.  He  removed  into  the  country, 
and  in  due  time  was  ordained  upon  a  rural 
cure  in  their  old  neighbourhood,  the  limited 
duties  of  which  did  not  prevent  his  oontinning 
his  pupils.  He  and  his  excellent  mother  were 
rapidly  placed  in  circumstances  of  comparative 
affluence.  Their  humble  benefactors  in  tlie 
time  of  their  need  received  an  ample  recom- 
pense in  having  the  supply  of  the  very  large 
establishment  which  the  widow  and  her  son 
conducted.  In  this  field  of  real  usefulness  to 
his  pupib,  alike  in  a  spiritual  and  intellectaal 
point  of  view,  Danny  laboured  for  many  years. 

At  length  a  colonial  bishopric;  involving  also 
the  charge  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
a  native  ministry,  becoming  vacant,  Danny 
was  selected,  alike  on  the  score  of  character 
and  learning.  He  accepted  the  post  on  con- 
dition of  his  beloved  mother  accompanying 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  distant  labours.  It 
was  so  agreed  between  them,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  his  schoolfellows  was  thus  f olfilled: 
"  The  Boy-Bishop"  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of . 

There  for  a  few  years,  and  only  a  few,  be 
lived  and  laboured ;  then  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  at  an  age  so  early  as  scarcely  to  hare 
lost  the  soubriquet  of  "The  Boy-Bishop,"  so 
young  was  he  in  years,  and  so  much  yonnger 
still  in  figui'e  and  personal  expression.    The 

Bight  Rev.  Daniel,  Lord  Bishop  of hes 

beneath  an  aisle  of  the  lowly  minster  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  add  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  Cathedral  Church.  His  pions 
mother,  **  a  widow  indeed,"  and  "  a  mother  in 
Israel,"  returned  to  her  own  land,  not  sighingi 
like  Naomi,  "  CaU  me  Mara,  for  the  Lord  hath 
dealt  bitterly  with  me,"  but  bowing  down  in 
meek  submission  to  His  will  who  gave  and 
hath  taken  away,  acknowledging  in  both 
issues,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.** 
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EEAST  OHEEB  FOB  HOME  80SB0¥. 


THE  OOICFOBT  OF  THS  HOLY  GHOST. 

When  the  leayes  of  life  are  falling, 
Men  the  shadows  flit  appalling, 
When  the  twilight  voice  is  calling, — 
Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  youth's  yerdure  all  is  fading. 
When  I  pass  into  the  shading, 
life's  long  load  at  last  unlading, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  the  firost  of  tifne  has  found  me. 
When  the  ohains  of  age  have  bound  me, 
When  the  evening  mists  surround  me,— - 
Mighty  Spirit,  oomfortl 

When  the  worn-out  flesh  is  sinkingi 
When  from  burdens  it  is  shrinkingi 
And  from  earthly  ties  unlinking, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort  1 

When  the  gates  of  life  are  closing, 
All  the  lattice  bolts  unloosing, 
And4ie  spirit  seeks  reposing, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort  I 

When  the  skies  look  wan  and  dreary. 
When  the  inner  man  is  weary, 
"Worn-out  by  the  adversary, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  the  (mod  keen  eye  is  failing. 
When  the  steadfast  heart  is  wailing. 
Flesh,  and  fiend,  and  world  assailing, — 
Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

When  past  sins  are  flocking  round  me, 
When  the  ^ory  arrows  wound  me. 
As  if  hell  would  then  confound  me, — 
Mighty  Spirit,  comfort! 

When  1  ^S^ai^  m  manhood  wastedi 
Cups  of  pleasDre  vilely  taetedi 
Ho^  Imgingt  madly  blasted,--* 

llighty  Spirit,  comfinrt! 


When  my  farewells  I  am  taking, 
And  these  lower  rooms  forsaking. 
To  my  upper  home  betaking, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

Holy  Spirit!  strength  in  weakness. 
Holy  Spirit !  health  in  sickness, 
Oive  me  comfort,  patience,  meekness,— 
Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

Ah,  Thou  wilt  not  then  forsake  me, 
Strong  in  weakness  Thou  wilt  make  me. 
To  Thy  bosom  Thou  wilt  take  me, — 

Mighty  Spirit,  comfort ! 

HOAATIUS  BOSAB,  D.D. 


THE  MIS8I02r  OF*SO£BOW. 

A  great  sorrow  re-oasts  a  soul :  it  eitlMaf 
draws  it  nearer  to  the  Friend  whose  intlr 
macy  must  elevate  it,  or  drives  it  into  ^f 
far  cold  space  of  rebellion  and  despaiv* 
When  the  stripes  of  affliction  are  dealt  to 
those  whom  God  has  called  into  His  great 
school  of  work  for  souls,  it  is  manifestly  to 
give  them  new  faculty  in  their  callingy 
They  needed  to  see  deeper  down  into  their 
own  hearts,  and  thus  into  the  hearts  of 
othe^.  Ob}  how  many  a  sorrow  of  the 
poor  may  we  have  striven  to  comfort,  while 
their  experiences  have  told  them  that  we 
stood  outside  it!  But  the  great  leveller| 
Death,  has  admitted  us  now  into  an  inner 
circle  of  fellowship  with  the  human  £Eimi^ 
**  bom  unto  trouble." 

True  human  loneliness  is  only  found  j]^ 
living  apart  from  Qod  and  His  work.  It 
bafl  been  said  that  -^  the  infinite  ocean  of 
hujnan  woes  makes  evevy  idl^  moment  in  a 
Obiistian's  life  qulelr  before  Gfod." 

'  lAfB  Work* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  How  little  can  tlie  rich  man  know 
Of  what  the  poor  man  feels. 
When  want,  like  some  dark  demon  foe, 
Nearer  and  nearer  steals. 
•  •  ♦  •  • 

Sd  never  saw  his  darlings  lie 

Shivering— the  flags  their  bed ; 
Se  never  heard  that  maddening  cry, 
'Daddy,  a  bit  of  bread!'" 

Manchester  Song, 

■APTAIN  VIVIAN  was  sitting  on 
one  of  the  low  rnetic  seats  nnder 
the  trees  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
when  Constance  came  round  the 
west  wing  and  along  the  path  to 
where  he  sat.  It  was  about  two  or  three  weeks 
after  his  return. 

"Oh,  Leonard,  ai-e  you  here?  I  thought  I 
knew  where  to  find  you.  Mamma  could  not 
think  where  you  had  gone.  Are  you  listening 
to  the  dear  old  rooks  ?  " 

In  a  clump  of  large  trees  just  outside  the 
garden  wall  was  an  ancient  rookeiy,  alterwhich 
no  doubt  the  house  had  originally  been  named 
Incessant  was  the  "Caw!  caw  I"  in  tones  of 
Taxied  harshness,  but  softened  a  little  by  the 
distance;  and  Constance  dearly  loved  the 
sound,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from 
infancy.  Very  few  wotQd  have  denied  that  it 
made  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  country  sounds 
which  filled  the  air— the  singing  of  birds,  the 
buzzing  of  bees,  and  the  gentle  murmuring  of 
the  wind  amongst  the  trees.  ^ 

"Edwin  suggests  that  they  are  holding  a 
consultation,"  said  Leonard,  glancing  at  the 
boy,  who  was  perched  upon  the  back  of  the 
seat,  having  already  attained  to  terms  of  close 
friendship  with  his  new  brother. 

"  They  seem  very  wise  and  earnest,  whatever 
they  are  saying,"  observed  Constance.  "  I  do 
80  love  to  hear  that  cawing." 

"So  do  L  It  recalls  old  days  very  strongly 
tome.    Are  you  going  out  for  a  walk  P" 


"Yes,  to  the  Wcntworfchs'.  Beatrice  pro- 
mised Miss  Vivian  to  spend  this  afternoon 
with  her,  and  then  discovered  that  Mrs.  Went- 
worth  had  set  her  heart  on  a  regular  shopping 
excursion.  She  always  likes  a  companion  to 
discuss  her  purchases  with ;  and  as  Beatrice 
is  not  ubiquitous,  she  has  begged  me  to  take 
her  place  with  Mrs.  Wentworth.  No  one  can 
do  so  with  Miss  Vivian." 

"  Are  you  going  now  P  " 

"I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  I  came 
here  to  see  what  you  and  Edwin  were  doing. 
I  expected  to  find  you  together.  How  you 
must  enjoy  this  change  after  seven  years  of 
the  tropics." 

"Don't  I!"  said  Leonard.  "Tike  care, 
Edwin,  that  you  don't  overbalance  yourself 
and  the  seat  too.  You  will  come  to  grief  if 
you  do." 

Edwin  was  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  re- 
sponded laughingly, 

"  Then  you  would  come  down  too." 

"And  then  what  would  the  doctor  say?" 
asked  Leonard,  shaking  his  head.  "  Don't  yon 
know,  Mr.  Wentworth  has  forbiddeurmyb^g 
excited ;  and  what  state  of  mind  do  you  sap- 
pose  I  should  be  in  after  a  fall  like  that  ?" 

Edwin  was  quiet  instantly:  his  round  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  and  fixed  on  Captain  Vivian's 
thin  bronzed  face  with  an  expression  of  snch 
wondering  awe  that  they  both  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

"  Edwin,  you  are  the  drollest  litUe  feUow  I 
ever  saw !"  exclaimed  Constance. 

"Tm  not  little,"  said  Edwin,  drawing  him- 
Belf  up.  "Papa  told  me  yesterday  I  should 
soon  be  a  man.  And  I  mean  to  be  just  like 
Leonard  when  I'm  grown  up.  Am  I  like  him 
now,  Constance  P" 

Constance  laughed  again,  as  she  contrasted 
his  round,  fair,  iresh,  childish  fkoe  with 
Leonard's  sunburnt  sallow  complexion  and 
hollow  cheeks. 

"  The  only  likeness  I  can  see  is  that  yoa 
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both  look  Tery  happy.  I  snppose  I  must  be 
going  soon,  or  I  shall  not  be  at  the  Went- 
vorths'  in  tone." 

'"Toa  don't  seem  much  delighted  with  the 
prospect,"  said  Captain  Vivian.  "  I  imagined 
ill  ladies  enjoyed  shopping." 

"I  like  it  sometimes— if  I  ha?e  plenty  of 

Dumey  to  spend,"  added  Constance,  with  a 

smile.    "  Bnt  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  always  so 

dreadfolly  long  in  making  her  choice,  that  I 

g«t  tired  long  before  she  has  done.    I  belieye 

if  the  had  nothing  to  buy  bat  a  yard  of  green 

ribbon,  she  wonld  manage  to  spend  ten  minutes 

or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  discussing  the  re- 

ipectiTe.  merits  of  satin  and  sarsenet,  border 

nd  no  border,  light  green  and  dark  green.    I 

iNrajs  like  to  take  the  first  thing  that  is 

offered  to  me." 

•Wbaterer  the  price?" 

"If  lean  afford  it.    I  acknowledge  that  I 

ahrajs  spend  more  than  I  intend,  and  in  oon- 

Kqaence  I  am  often  run  rather  short.    Bnt  I 

retlly  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  be  always 

ealcnlating  and  counting,  and  hesitating  over 

erery  penny.    That  is  Mrs.  Wentworth's  way 

^it  leasts  not  so  much  in  the  shops :  that  is 

the  most  curious  part  of  it.     She  will  pay 

almost  anything  she  is  asked  in  a  grand  shop, 

and  gets  most  expensive  things — rich  silks 

nch  as  mj^Tntna.  hardly  ever  wears,  except  in 

an  evening ;  and  then  excuses  herself  by  saying 

they  are  more  economical  in  the  end." 

"But  I  thought  that  was  the  very  plan  you 
▼ere  advocating.  You  like  people  to  buy  the 
first  thing  they  see,  and  of  course  that  is  often 
m  expensive  thing." 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly— not  always," 
Baid  Constance.  "  You  don't  understand  yet 
It  is  not  that  of  itself  which  makes  me  so 
indignaat  with  Mrs.  Wentworth.  You  know 
they  are  not  rich,  and  she  has  to  be  careful; 
but  instead  of  denying  herself  in  dress,  and 
buying  plain  quiet  things  like  Beatrice,  she 
boys  everything  she  can  possibly  want  for 
hoaelf  at  good,  expensive  shops;  and  then  in 
her  housekeeping  she  makes  up  for  her  extra- 
tagance  in  dress  by  haggling  over  every 
peuiy  she  spends.  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much 
if  she  did  it  at  the  large  shops,  where  the 
people  are  well  off  and  able  to  take  care  of 
their  own  interests.  But  it  is  the  poor  that 
•he  bests  down— the  orange-women,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  vegetable-women  that  come 
round  to  her  door  with  their  baskets.  She 
bays  from  them  because  she  thinks  it  cheaper 
than  at  the  shops;  and  she  will  argue  over  a 


shilling,  or  a  sixpence,  or  threepence,  or  even 
a  penny,  which  can  really  be  of  no  consequence 
at  all  to  her,  but  is  the  righi  of  the  poor 
women  irom  whom  she  is  buying;  and  they 
are  often  forced  to  give  way,  if  they  would 
sell  anything.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  angry 
it  makes  me!" 

Constance's  glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  fully  bore  out  her  assertion.  Edwin, 
finding  the  conversation  uninteresting,  had 
before  this  moved  away,  and  was  playing  about 
at  a  little  distance. 

'•  It  is  very  wrong,"  said  Leonard.  "  I  do 
not  think  anything  is  worse  than  such  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor." 

"  And  if  one  says  anything,  Mrs.  Wentworth 
always  has  her  answer  ready— that  they  are 
not  rich,  and  can't  spend  more  than  a  certain 
sum  in  housekeeping.  And  she  always  quotes, 
'  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves.'  I  do  detest  that 
proverb,"  added  Constance,  warmly ;  *'  people 
just  make  it  an  excuse  for  spending  as  many 
pounds  as  they  like  on  their  own  dress  and 
comforts,  and  for  beating  down  the  poor  who 
sell  penny  things.    I  am  sure  numbers  do." 

"  Some  do, unquestionably.  Yes,  there  is  truth 
in  what  you  say,  Constance.  I  have  my  doubts 
certainly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  assertion  that 
the  'pounds'  ever  can  or  will  'take  care  of 
themselves.'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
'  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.' " 

Constance  clapped  her  hands. 

"  So  there  is !  and  I  never  once  remembered 
that  proverb.  I  must  quote  it  to  Mrs.  Went- 
worth." 

"  Not  from  me,  if  you  please,"  said  Captain 
Vivian,  drily;  "I  do  not  consider  it  exactly 
my  place  to  teach  Mrs.  Wentworth  how  to 
spend  her  money." 

"  Or  mine  either,  you  mean,"  said  Constance, 
her  countenance  falling.  "No,  it  isn't,  and 
it  would  be  impertinent,  and  only  do  harm. 
Leonard,  do  you  know  I  sometimes  wish  I  were 
not  quite  so  quick  to  see  my  neighbours'  faults." 

"  If  you  are  obliged  to  see  them,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  discuss  them,  Constance,"  he  sug- 
gested, kindly,  though  rather  gravely; 

"No,  I  know,"  said  Constance;  "I  know 
that,  and  I  often  determine  that  I  won't>  and ' 
then   I  forget,  and  do  the  same  again.    It 
seems  as  if  I  couldn't  help  speaking." 

"  I  would  be  careful  to  whom  I  spoke,  Con- 
stance^ if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so;  and, 
above  all,  I  would  be  cautio«is  about  mentioning 
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"  Yes — I  see,"  said  Comstaiioe,  slowly.  "  I 
miglit  have  told  you  all  this  without  once 
mentioning  Mrs.  Wentworth's  name,  because 
numbers  of  people  do  just  as  she  does,  and  I 
could  hare  found  fault  with  the  thing  without 
telling  you  who  did  it.  But  I  do  love  gene- 
rosity, and  I  do  dislike  stinginess,  Po  you 
think  I  am  generous  P  " 

Leonard  could  dot  help  laughing. 

"  If  I  did  not  consider  you  so  that  would  be 
on  awkward  question,  Constance." 

"  But  you  dOi"  eagerly  exclaimed  Constance. 
"Please  tell  me." 

"  If  you  really  wish  for  my  opinion,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  in 
your  character  a  large  amount  of  liberality, 
and  what  is  often  called  open-handedness. 
Whether  you  are  altogether  generous  according 
to  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  remains  to  be  seen." 

Constance  looked  disappointed. 

**  Oh,  Leonard,  how  cold !  I  did  think  I  was 
generous  at  least,  though  I  know  I  hare  plenty 
of  faults." 

"  I  don't  say  you  are  not,"  said  Leonard, 
kindly ;  ''  but  I  have  hardly  known  you  long 
enough  yet  to  decide.  No  doubt  you  are  so  in 
the  common  acceptation-  of  the  term.  But 
I  believe  that  true  generosity — ^though  in  a 
measure  a  natural  gift — must  yet  be  founded 
on  principle,  and  that  it  must  include  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  self-denial.  I  cannot  think 
that  a  mere  natural  lavishness  and  love  of 
flinging  money  indiscriminately  right  and  left, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  giving,  is  worthy  the 
name  of  generosity.  And,  indeed,  without 
some  self-denial  I  cannot  imagine  that  there 
is  anything  particularly  praiseworthy  in  the 
simple  act  of  giving — except,  of  course,  that 
it  is  good  so  far  as  it  is  useful,  and  confers 
pleasure.  I  think  far  more  of  the  generosity 
of  a  little  child  who  denies  himself  a  new 
plaything  in  order  to  help  some  poor  person  in 
want,  than  the  gifts  of  a  rich  man  with  thou- 
sands a  year  who  bestows  many  pounds  in 
charity  the  loss  of  which  will  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  his  own  comforts  and  luxuries." 

"You  are  thinking  of  the  widow  and  the 
two  mites,  in  the  Bible.  But,  Leonard,"  she 
added,  in  rather  a  hurt  tone,  "how  do  you 
know  that  I  don't  deny  myself  for  the  sake  of 
others?" 

"  I  don't  know  it,"  said  Leonard,  kindly; 
"and  I  was  only  speftking  generally.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  decide  in  such  a  matter  for  you, 
Constance.    I  should  need  a  far  more  intimate 


acquaintance  with  your  means  of  doing  good 
before  I  should  think  it  right  to  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  know  far  too  litUe  of 
you  and  of  your  motives  to  be  able  to  judge 
fairly." 

"  I  shall  watch  and  see  how  y(m  give." 

Captain  Yivian's  answer  was  a  slight  Binile. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Constance,  "I  am  quite 
forgetting  the  time,  and  Mrs.  We^tworth  will 
be  in  despair  if  I  am  not  there  at  the  veir 
moment  I  promised.  We  will  have  our  talk 
out  another  time,  Leonard.  I  should  like  to 
know  all  you  really  think  about  the  matt^. 
But  I  must  say  good-bye  now." 

She  hurried  away,  hoping  to  acoompliah  the 
half -hour's  walk  in  less  than  two-thirds  of 
that  time. 

The  Wentworths  lived  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  town.  It  was  'rather  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, though  very  different  to  that  of  The 
Rookery,  The  booae  was  tall  and  narrow,  with 
a  steep  pointed  roof  and  a  stone  porch-— a  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  yellowish-hrowq 
door. 

The  dining-room  was  in  front  of  the  houae, 
and  at  the  window  Beatrice  was  standing, 
drawing  on  her  gloves.  With  her  erect  figure, 
and  graceful  carriage,  her  simple  muslin  dreep 
and  plain  straw  hat,  she  formed  a  rather  striking 
contrast  to  the  stout  middle-aged  lady  who 
stood  by  the  tabic,  attired  in  a  light  rich  silk 
dress,  heavily  trimmed  silk  cape,  and  a  bonnet 
decorated  with  a  perfect  bouquet  of  flowers.  Her 
appearance  did  not  amount  to  vulgarity,  but 
it  was  certainly  far  from  being  in  good 
taste. 

."  I  thought  you  were  engaged  for  the  after- 
noon," she  was  remarking  to  her  hnsbiuid,  who 
was  also  in  the  room. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  but  I  came  in  as  I  passed  to 
see  if  Beatrice  was  dressed,  so  that  we  could 
go  on'together  to  Miss  Yivian's." 

"  If  we  meet  Constance,  I  will  tell  her  that 
you  are  ready  and  waiting,  mamma,"  sddfid 
Beatrice, 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Went* 
worth,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance.  "Oonstanoe 
is  not  particular  about  keeping  her  appoint* 
ments  within  half  an  hour  or  more  of  the  time 
fixed.  I  daresay  she  will  make  her  appeaninos 
just  too  late  for  the  shopping." 

"  I  hope  not,  mamma,  I  mentioned  vaij 
particularly  the  time  that  you  wished  to  start, 
I  think  she  is  sure  to  be  here  before  long." 

A  minute  or  two  later  Beatrice  and  her 
father  left  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth 
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walked  to  \h»  window,  where  she  stood  looking 

oat  for  the  tardy  Constaace.    Presently  a  ser- 

Tant  entered : 
"Eease,  ma'am,  there's  a  woman  wanting  to 

aeeyou." 
"Who  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Went  worth,  tum- 

ing  roand.    "  Where  is  she  P  " 

"  In  the  passage,  ma'am.  It's  the  poor  woman 

tbt  makes  dresses— Bogers,  I  think  she  said 
Iia'iuune  was.  She  works  out,  ma'am,  and 
ba  made  things  for  yon  sometimes." 

Mrs.  Wentworth  evidently  remembered  the 
ume,  rendering  unnecessary  the  explanation 

of  the  talkative  maid. 

"What  is  the  use  of  her  coming  P"  she  mut- 
tered half  nnconscioualy  to  herself ;  "  I  have 
told  her  to  wait  till  I  sent  for  her." 

"Shall  I  tell  her,  ma'am,  that  you  don't 
wish  to  see  herP"  inquired  the  servant,  well 
Qsed  to  such  messages.  "She  seemed  very 
aniioas  to  speak  to  you." 

**  Tell  her  I  cannot— Ifl'o,  I  may  as  well  see 
her  at  once ;"  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  swept  into 
the  passage,  where  a  neatly  dressed  woman 
¥38  (Standing.  Yery  poor  she  looked,  despite 
the  neatness  of  her  appearance,  and  very  timid 
and  deprecating  was  the  glance  she  cast  on 
the  lady  as  she  humbly  petitioned  for  the 
pajment  that  had  been  long  due. 

"  It  is  twenty  shillings,  ma'am,  and  I  don't 
bow  how  to  get  on  any  longer,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  almoet  penniless,  ma'am." 

"  Really,"  returned  Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  an 
nscomf ortable  tone,  "  it  is  very  inconvenient, 
Hrs.  Rogers,  to  have  such  sudden  demands 
inade  on  one's  purse.  I  have  told  you  already 
^t  I  would  pay  you  soon.  You  should  have 
been  more  careftd  in  your  expenditure,  and! 
then  jou  would  haye  had  more  in  hand." 

"Ma'am,  I  haw  been  careful,"  said  Mrs. 
Rogers,  her  eyes  filling.  "But  what  is  the 
^  of  working  as  I  do,  when  I  can't  get  the 
i&oney  that  is  owing  to  me  P  How  I  am  to  get 
on  any  longer  I  don't  know." 

"It  is  very  unfortxmate,"  said  Mrs.  Went- 
worth nneasily ;  "  but  I  cannot  pay  you  to- 
%•  You  must  call  again  two  or  three  weeks 
hence." 

"And  my  children  are  to  be  half-starved  till 
then,"  was  the  choked  reply. 

"  Ton  seem  to  use  very  strong  expressions," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Wentwoiiih.  "  U  dressmaking 
^  not  support  you,  it  is  a  pity  you  ever  took 
^  %  You  should  look  out  for  some  other 
^^^^^s^  of  livelihood.  Besides,  I  do  not  see 
^^7  you  should  come  to  me  rather  than  to 


other  ladies  for  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
working.    You  had  better  go  to  them." 

"  I  have  been,  ma'am,  but  it  is  of  no  use  ;** 
and  the  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

"  Well,  I  have  told  you  that  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  anxious 
to  terminate  the  unpleasant  interview.  "  It  is 
of  no  use  to  talk  about  it,  and  I  cannot  be  de- 
tained any  longer." 

So  saying,  she  rustled  back  into  the 
dining-room,  quieting  conscience  by  the  half- 
uttered  remark,  "These  people  always  make 
the  most  of  their  troubles.  Penniless,  indeed ! 
— ^I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  wanted  a  Jittle  ready  money  for 
some  extravagance*  and  will  be  very  glad  by- 
and-by  that  it  has  been  prevented.  When  %m 
Constance  coming  P  " 

The  unwelcome  subject  was  dismissed  from 
her  mind  by  calculations  as  to  the  number  of 
the  things  she  might  yenture  to  purchase  that 
afternoon,  without  fear  of  making  the  half- 
yearly  bills  too  heavy  to  be  by  any  means 
payable. 

A  few  minutes  later  Constance  arriyed,  full 
of  apologies  for  being  so  late,  and  the  two  set 
out  together.  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  at  first 
little  to  say  beyond  complaining  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  that  remained  to  them,  and 
expressing  her  fears  that  she  could  no^  com* 
plete  her  shopping  that  day.  However,  she 
gradually  regained  her  equanimity,  and  set 
herself  seriously  to  work  on  the  important 
business  of  turning  over  silks  and  satins  on 
the  counter  of  the  largest  linendraper  in  Eook« 
dale.  Constance  sat  by  her  side,  sometimes 
tendering  her  opinion,  and  occasionally  yawn- 
ing. When  her  patience  was  quite  exhausted* 
she  began  to  examine  the  various  elegant  little 
articles  of  apparel  that  were  arranged  upon  the 
long  narrow  counter  that  ran  down  the  centre 
of  the  shop,  and  in  the  end  she  bought  nearly 
half  a  dozen  of  them.  They  were  not  expen- 
sive, but  amounted  to  a  good  deal  altogether, 
and  all  of  them  were  totally  unnecessary,  if  not 
useless  to  her.  She  paid  for  them  on  the  spot, 
and  by  that  time  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  ready 
to  proceed. 

Another  shop  was  entered,  and  again  Mrs. 
Wentworth  deliberated,  and  discussed,  and 
hesitated  over  the  articles  spread  out  to  her 
tiew ;  and  again  Constance  made  unnecessary 
purchases — this  time,  however,  of  a  present 
for  Beatrice,  and  another  for  her  mother,  of 
some  very  pretty  lace  collars  and  cuffs.  Only 
five  shillings  remained  in  her  purse,  and  in- 
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deed  in  her  possession.  And  it  was  but  a  week 
before  that  she  received  her  ample  monthly 
allowance !  Bather  nneasy  at  perceiving  how 
little  was  left,  she  resolved  to  spend  no  more. 
But  temptation  now  came  in  a  new  shape — 
temptation  it  was,  for,  as  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by»  Constance  had  no  right  to  use  all  her 
money  in  this  way.  A  wretchedly  clad  woman 
came  after  them,  begg^g  in  a  whining  tone 
for  assistance,  and  explaining  that  her  children 
were  half-starved,  her  husband  ill,  and  herself 
without  any  means  of  support.  Constance 
stopped  short.  Mrs.  Wentworth  attempted  to 
draw  her  on. 

"  Constance,  do  leave  the  woman  alone  !*'  she 
whispered  energetically!  **  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  stare  already.  We  shall  be  quite  a 
gazing- stock.  Do  pray  come  on.  The  woman 
is  only  an  impostor,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

Constance  stood  her  ground. 

"  We  don't  know  that  she  is,  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
She  looks  thin  enough." 

The  woman  perhaps  overheard  the  words, 
for  she  redoubled  her  entreaties,  pressing  up 
closer  to  them,  to  Mrs.  Wentworth*s  great 
annoyance.  She  shook  out  her  silk  dress 
angfrily,  whispered  once  more,  "I  tell  you, 
Constance,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  money ;"  and 
then,  seeing  that  opposition  only  made  her 
young  companion  the  more  determined,  she 
left  her,  and  walked  on  in  high  displeasure. 
Constance  lingered  behind,  and  drew  out  her 
purse.  It  contained  but  one  crown-piece — 
more  than  Constance  wanted  to  give,  but  how 
was  she  to  obtain  change  P  The  woman  saw 
her  hesitation,  and  grew  more  piteous.  A 
crowd  of  dirty  boys  was  gathering  round ;  and 
between  nervousness,  haste,  and  compassion, 
Constance  did  just  what  she  particularly  wished 
not  to  do — pulled  out  the  five  shillings,  placed 
it  in  the  beggar's  hand,  and  hastened  after 
Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"  Constance,  you  are  just  like  a  baby !"  was 
that  lady's  greeting.  "  Will  you  never  learn 
common  sense  and  prudence?" 

"  I  don't  see  the  imprudence,"  said  Constance, 
colouring.    "  The  poor  thing  w^as  half-starved." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  she  has  abundance  to  eat,  and 
plenty  of  good  clothes  at  home,  though  she 
does  contrive  to  get  up  such  a  pitiful  tale.  All 
beggars  are  alike — a  worthless,  idle,  drinking 
set.  There  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  forbidding  encouragement  to  be  af- 
forded to  them." 

"Perhaps  everyone  might  not  think  it  right 


to  obey  if  there  were,"  said  Constance.  "And 
as  to  her  having  money  and  clothes  at  home,  I 
should  think,  if  she  had,  she  would  be  very  glad 
to  use  them.  Begg^g  can  hardly  be  such  a 
delightfully  pleasant  employment  that  anyone 
would  take  to  it  unless  obliged." 

"  No,  but  hundreds  would  rather  beg  than 
work,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "If  not,  irhy 
don't  they  procure  work,  and  support  their 
families  properly  P  " 

"  I  suppose  there  isn't  always  enough  work 
to  be  had  for  everyone  that  wants  it,"  replied 
Constance.  "If  it  were  not  so,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  be  glad  enough  to  give  up 
begging." 

"  They  are  an  idle,  thankless  set,  Constance, 
returned    Mrs.    Wentwortb  with   increasing 
warmth.    "It  is  simple  waste  of  money  to 
give  any  of  them  a  penny." 

Constance  was  far  from  willing  to  concede 
to  such  a  very  sweeping  condemnation,  but  as 
they  were  entering  at  this  moment  another 
shop,  farther  argument  was  prevented,  and  the 
subject  was  not  resumed  during  the  remainder 
of  their  walk. 


Chaptbb  V. 

"  Graceful  and  uaeful  all  she  does ; 
Blessing  and  blessed  where'er  she  goes." 

COWPBB. 

That  afternoon,  Miss  Yivian,  in  her  sombre 
drawing-room,  was  looking  out  with  ill-con- 
cealed impatience  for  the  promised  visit  of 
Beatrice.  Bentley  was  in  the  room — ^the  faith- 
ful servant  who  for  thirty  years  and  more  had 
lived  with  her  mistress,  and  still  remained, 
though  from  no  hopes  of  gain,  for  Kiss 
Vivian's  parsimony  did  not  relax  even  towards 
her.  Yet  with,  unfailing  respect  and  affection 
she  stayed  on,  and  never  even  thought  of  leav- 
ing. She  did  all  the  work  herself,  with  the 
help  only  of  one  young  girl ;  kept  in  order  ^^ 
few  rooms  now  in  use ;  cooked,  swept,  dusted, 
and  washed  with  untiring  energy;  attended  to 
her  mistress's  wants ;  and  was,  in  short»  ladj's 
maid,  housekeeper,  and  cook,  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

She  was  standing  now  beside  her  mistress  s 
chair,  her  fresh,  plump,  comfortable  look  con- 
trasting curiously  witfi  the  other's  thin,  wan, 
dark,  anxious  face,  and  with  the  faded  grandeor 
of  all  around. 

"  Bentley,  I  have  no  patience  with  yon ! 
Miss  Vivian  wad  querulously  remarking.   "  ^ 
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if  I  don't  know  what  made  him  call  on  m^! 

ii  if  I  don't  know  what  bronght  him  back  to 

BookdaleataU!" 
"Well,  ma'am,  you  do  know  a  sight    of 

tloiigB,  to  be  sure,"  responded  Bentley  checr- 

yj;  "but  maybe  you're  mistaken  about  this. 

isd  it's  his  health  that  has  brought  him  back 

to  England." 
"Health!    Health,  indeed!"  repeated  Miss 

Timn,  with  significant  expression. 
"Ton'd  say  so,  ma'am,  if  you  saw  him,"  said 

Bentley.    "  He  do  look  ill,  to  be  sure — most 

u  thin  as  you  are,  ma'am ;  and  when  he  first 

(azoe,  I  used  to  see  him  walking  as  if  he  hadn't 

kdly  strength  to  go  about.    He  looks  a  bit 

leiternow;  but  they  do  say  Mr.  Wentworth 

rliiiib  he  can't  go  back  to  India  in  a  hurry,  or 

mjbe  it'll  kill  him.  That's  what  I  heard. 
Aod  jon  see,  ma'am,  when  he  had  to  come  to 
England,  it  was  natural  enough  to  come  to  his 
oim  home.'* 

"It  is  noi  his  own  home,  Bentley.  No 
relations  at  all." 

"Well,  ma'am,  yon  would  never  have  had 
Mr.  Mansfield  cast  off  the  poor  little  orphan 
boj  that  the  Captain  was  when  his  mother 
died.  And  to  be  sure  I  always  have  thought 
a  stepson  were  a  relation." 

"The  Mansfields  are  no  relations  of  mine," 
indig;nantly  responded  Miss  Yivian,  seeing 
whither  Bentley's  remarks  were  tending. 

''Well,  ma'am,  maybe  we  might  as  well  call 
them  connections,"  amicably  answered  Bentley, 
la  if  indulgent  to  her  mistress's  weakness  on 
the  sabject. 

"  No  more  my  connections  than  you  are  your- 
idf,"  said  Miss  Yiyian,  shortly. 

"Well,  ma'am,  after  being  thirty  years  with 
joa  as  your  obedient  servant,  isn't  that  the 
next  best  thing?"  inquired  Bentley,  with  a 
meek  demureness  that  was  calculated  to  disarm 
the  most  inveterate  resentment ;  and  even  Miss 
Virian  smiled. 

"You  are  a  good  creature,  Bentley,  but  you 
K^Kmld  not  talk  in  that  foolish  way  about 
tilings  that  you  don't  understand.  I  know 
▼ay  well  what  Captain  Vivian  is  after.  But 
he  shall  not  gain  anything  by  it — not  if  he 
calls  a  hundred  times  at  my  door.  Not  one 
penny  shall  he  ever  have  of  my  money." 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  daresay  he  will  be  quite  as 
^W^thout  it,"  said  Bentley,philosophically. 
"  Tisn't  money  that  makes  people  happy,  you 
see,  ma'am— not  of  itself,  I  mean.     I  daresay 

Captain  Vivian  won't  break  his  heart  about  it" 
"I  dazesay  he  will  be  pretty  well  disap- 


pointed, and  I  mean  him  to  be,"  retorted  Miss 
Vivian.  "  Bentley,  you  are  an  ignorant  woman ! 
Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  what  young  men 
think  of  money?" 

"  Captain  Vivian  seems  a  very  nice,  pleasant 
gentleman,"  said  Bentley,  by  way  of  answer. 

"Oh,  you  think  so,  do  youP"  said  Miss 
Vivian.    *'  I  don't— so  that's  the  difference." 

"  But  you  haven't  spoken  to  him,  ma'am, 
since  he  was  a  boy.  And  he  asked  as  polite 
as  could  be  how  you  was,  and  said  he'd  have 
called  before  if  he  had  thought  you  would  care 
to  see  him.  I  didn't  like  to  have  to  send  him 
away,  and  no  reason  to  give  him  but  that  you 
were  *  engaged.'  He  took  it  very  quiet,  though ; 
and  I  suppose  he  expected  it,  for  he  only  gave 
a  bit  of  a  smile,  and  said  he  thought  a  little 
weeding  and  cutting  would  improve  the  garden 
— as  of  course  it  would ;  and  then  he  went  off." 

"Very  impertinent  of  him,"  said  Miss  Vivian, 
who  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  had  shown  signs  of  disappointment  at 
not  being  admitted.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
him  always  coming  now." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  so.  I  fancy  he 
thought  it  respectful  to  you  to  come  once,  but 
I'm  pretty  sure  he  won't  do  it  again,  unless 
you  ask  him." 

"  Which  I  shall  never  do,"  said  Miss  Vivian, 
decisively. 

"It  seems  to  me,  ma'am,  that  one  has  no 
right  to  cast  off  one's  own  flesh  and  blood," 
said  Bentley,  with  some  bluntness. 

"You  don't  know  anythingabout  it,  Bentley," 
returned  Miss  Vivian,  who  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  Bentley's  freedom  of  speech  to  take 
offence  often  at  her  words.  "  But  here  come 
Beatrice  Wentworth  and  her  father." 

Beatrice's  fair  face  seemed  to  shed  a  more 
cheerful  look  on  all  within  that  gloomy  room. 
Bentley  began  giving  some  details  of  her  mis- 
tress's, health  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  but  Miss 
Vivian  cut  her  short. 

"  Now,  Bentley,  I  don't  want  any  of  that.  I 
have  not  asked  Mr.  Wentworth  to  come  and 
see  me,  and  I  don't  require  any  doctoring." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vivian,  you  are  hardly  in 
healtl^  to  be  without  a  doctor's  care,"  observed 
Mr.  Wentworth,  bending  a  little  towards  her. 
"  You  will  allow  me  to  know  how  you  feel  to- 
day." 

"  I  did  not  ask  Beatrice  to  come  merely  to 
hear  a  discussion  on  health,"  said  Miss  Vivian, 
stiffly.  "  If  you  won't  take  a  hint*  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  I  must  iremind  you  outright  of  what 
you  already  know  very  well,  that  I  can't  afford 
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constanfc  doctors'  viaits.     Nor  do  I  need  them. 
I  am  quite  well." 

"  You  need  fresli  air  regvlsalj'*  mildly  sug- 
gested Mr.  Wentworth.  "  Imust  request  Bentley 
to  see  that  jou,  have  it.  If  you  will  not  take 
drives,  jou  ought  to  make  a  point  of  going  out 
in  your  chair.  Indeed,  Miss  Yirian,  I  may  say 
that  this  is  absolutely  essential  for  your  health.*' 
Miss  Yirian  was  silent,  and  her  look  was  not 
promising.    Bentley  remarked, 

"  That  is  just  what  I  always  say,  sir.  Missis 
can't  expect  to  be  well  without  taking  fresh 
air  regular,  and  how  can  she  do  that  when  she 
don't  sometimes  leave  the  house  more  than 
once  in  the  week  P  '* 

"  No  wonder  you  feel  disinclined  to  go  out» 
when  you  have  to  pass  through  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  a  garden,  Miss  Yivian,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth, who  liked  order,  and  had  already  often 
attacked  her  unsuccessfully  upon  this  very 
point.  **  But  wilderness  or  no  wilderness,  you 
should  really  do  so  rather  ofbener." 

"Bentley,  you  can  go  now,"  said  Miss 
Yivian.  "  Beatrice,  I  asked  you  to  come  to- 
day because  I  had  something  to  tell  you,  and 
I  prefer  saying  it  myself  to  sending  a  message 
by  your  father." 

"  Papa  said  you  were  rather  mysterious  when 
jou  gave  him  the  message,"  said  Beatrice, 
smiling.  "  Did  my  little  note  reach  you  P  I 
wrote  a  line  to  say  when  I  would  be  with  you." 
"Do  you  want  to  hear  my  news,  or  notP" 
asked  Miss  Yivian. 

"  Certainly  I "  and  Beatrice  raised  her  eyes 
with  an  attentive  look  of  expectation. 

"You  have  so  often,  Beatrice,  preached 
kindness  and  attention  tp  relatives,  that  I  am 
going  to  act  upon  your  advice  at  last.  My 
oonsin,  Perdval  Gilford,  is  going  to  retire  from 
the  army— has  already  retired,  in  fact — and  is 
coming  home  immediately.  I  intend  to  see 
something  of  him." 
"  Indeed ! "  and  Beatrice  looked  amused. 
"Yes,  I  had  a  long  letter  from  him  this 
morning — very  politely  written  and  properly 
expressed,"  added  Miss  Yivian  ironically.  "  Of 
course  I  know  very  well  what  it  is  worth,  and 
what  are  his  real  reasons  for  coming  liome. 
However,  he  lays  it  all  to  his  bad  health.  It 
is  rather  remarkable,  certainly,  that  both  my 
cousins  should  be  so  unfortunate  in  that  way! 
— veiy  unfortunate  for  them  in  some  respects ; 
but  of  course  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  perhaps 
after  all  they  don't  regret  it  much.  Percival 
OifTord's  ill-health  has  come  at  a  very  con- 
venient juncture— just  when  foe  no  doubt  fears 


that  Leonard  Yivian  is  ounying  fiivoor  with 
me,  and  that  he  is  losing  all  chance  of  my 
money." 

"  Dear  Miss  Yivian,  I  should  hope  Captun 
Gifford  is  f&t  from  having  such  unwortliy 
motives  for  his  conduct,"  said  Beatrice  grarelj, 
while  her  father  fidgeted  his  hat,  and  looked 
on  with  a  bland  air  of  perplexity. 

"Unworthy  motives!  Yery  few  people  are 
so  highflown  and  romantic  as  to  call  a  jonng 
man's  designs  on  the  property  of  a  relatiTe 
unworthy — ^though  the  property  is  little  enough 
I  can  assure  you,  Beatrice.  Neither  Leonard 
Yivian  nor  Percival  Gifford  are  free  from  the 
usual  failing  of  young  men — wishing  to  be 
rich.  Even  you  cannot  deny  that,  Beatrice." 
"I  know  nothing  about  Captain  Giford, 
Miss  Yivian.  I  am  .certain  that  you  are  entirely 
mistaken  in  your  idea  of  Captain  Yivian." 

"  If  so,  I  am  too  old  now  to  change  mj 
opinion,"  'decisively  returned  Miss  Yirian; 
"  so  that  settles  the  matter.  My  mind  is  quite 
made  up.  I  intend  to  see  something  of  Per- 
cival Gifford,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  Leonard  Yivian." 

"  Did  you  send  for  us  only  to  say  that,  Miss 
Yivian  P  "  gently  inquired  Beatrice)  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  excited  old  lady  with  the  calm 
soothing  expression  of  quiet  dignity  which 
she  might  have  used  to  reprove  a  wilful  chUi 
And  in  truth,  though  sane  enough  on  other 
points,  on  the  sulgect  of  her  possessions  Miss 
Yivian  was  so  peculiar  and  excitable,  that 
Beatrice  looked  upon  it  as  childishness,  if  it  did 
not  amount  to  mania. 

"  I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Wentworth  to  come  at 
all,"  returned  Miss  Yivian,  more  composedly. 
"I  sent  for  you,  as  I  knew  you  had  such  a 
benevolent  desire  that  I  should  patronize  my 
relations,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  at  last  that  your  wishes  were  likely  to 
be  fulfilled." 
Beatrice  laughed. 

"  Oh,  but,  Miss  Yivian,  I  am  sure  I  nerer 
advised  your  patronizing  one  to  the  exdosion 
of  the  other.  One  has  as  great  a  right  as  the 
other  to  your  kindness." 

"A  great  deal  more,  you  ought  to  say," 
observed  Miss  Yivian,  "and  then  you  would 
have  my  reason  for  not  bestowing  any  on  him. 
I  never  could  endure  anyone  professing  to 
have  rights  and  claims  upon  me.  Ci^tain 
Gifford  makes  no  pretensions  of  the  sort,  and 
though  of  course  I  know  very  well  what  be  is 
aiifiing  at,  I  shall  see  something  of  him." 
*«  Captian  Yivian  is  very  unlikely  to  distress 
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Imoself  about  tbe  matter/*  rejoined  Beatrioe 
qaietty.  She  almost  added,  "It  is  for  your 
fiik^  mach  more  than  his,  that  I  liave  nidged 
joa  to  show  him  a  little  kindness,"  but  she 
fskained  the  remark,  knowing  that  it  would 
dstroj  eren  the  little  hope  she  entertained  of 
efecdng  any  change  in  Miss  Yivian's  inveterate 
aad  imfoanded  dislike  of  Leonard. 

Sometimes  Beatrice  poflitivelj  shuddered,  as 
words  and  deeds  rerealed  more  plainly  the 
ooldliard  selfishness  of  Miss  Yivian's  cha- 
acter.  Would  any  thing  ever  touch  her  P  could 
lajthing  erer  thaw  the  thick  crust  of  ice  within 
iM  her  heart  seemed  to  be  frozen  up  P  The 
oilj  creatures  in  the  world  towards  whom  she 
iiuwed  the  slightest  affection  were  herself 
iBd  the  faithful  Bentley ;  and  rarely  indeed 
did  the  expression  of  that  affection  soften  to 
mjUung  that  in  the  remotest  degree  ap- 
proached to  tenderness. 

XatmaUy  a  somewhat  close  and  grasping 
diaracter.  Miss  Yivian  had  degenerated  into 
ber  present  condition  of  mind  and  body  during 
jttrs  of  solitude,  of  lonely  musing  upon  her  own 
rights  and  wrongs,  of  utter  coldness  towards 
tb  wants  and  claims  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
and  of  constant  yielding  to  her  avaricious 
tendencies,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
bj  indtdgence.  It  was  only  during  the  last 
two  yean  that  she  had  cared  so  much  for 
Beatrice— the  liking  being  evidenced  by  her 
freqaent  requests  for  visits,  and  still  move  by 
ber  sabmitdng  to  what  at  least  approached 
eotttiadiction  from  her.  From  no  one  else  in 
the  world,  except  Bentley,  would  she  allow 
this  for  a  moment. 

Her  pertinacious  dislike  of  Leonard  would 
Geem  to  have  originated  in  some  measure  from 
i  contradiction  she  received  from  him  when  a 
boy.  On  one  solitary  occasion,  she  had  ad- 
ored him  into  her  drawing-room  for  a  visit, 
aad  his  free^  tank  bearing,  easy  boyish  re< 
niarks,  Mid  blunt  answers,  had  so  offended  her 
that  she  had  ordered  him  out  of  the  house. 
Kerer  sinee  then  had  inhere  been  an  interview 
between  them.  Captain  Tiviaa  sometimes 
cansed  much  amusement  by  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  memorable  visit.  The  climax 
arose  from  a  flat  contradiction  respecting  the 
gorgMiM  \M.  liittt  was  depicted  in  flaming 
colours — sadly  faded  even  then — upon  the 
worked  ottoman.  Miss  Yivian  had  made  some 
remark,  intended  to  be  gracious,  upon  the 
"bird  of  paradise."  "Bird  of  paradise!"  re- 
torted the  f ourteen-years-old  schoolboy,  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  laughter.    "  Why,  it's  nothing 


but  a  green  parrot,  with  a  yellow  crest»  and 
blue  wings,  and  scarlet  tail.  Bird  of  paradise 
indeed !  I've  seen  a  stuffed  one,  and  J  know 
what  they  are  like."  Whereupon  Miss  Yivian 
had  desired  him,  if  he  could  not  remember  to 
behave  like  a  gentleman,  to  leave  the  house, 
and  not  come  again  until  she  requested  him  to 
do  so.  The  ottoman  had  been  worked  by  Miss 
Yivian's  grandmother,  and  was  in  her  eyes  a 
perfect  model. 

To  return  to  the  conversation  between  Miss 
Yivian  and  Beatrice.  It  was  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Wentworth  rising  to  leave*  At  this  junc- 
ture, Bentley  reappeared  in  the  doorway  with 
the  suggestion, 

"  Please,  ma'am,  it's  such  a  lovely  day  that 
I  think  you  would  like  to  go  out." 

"  Just  the  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth^ 
approvingly.  "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  spare  any 
more  time,  or  I  would  go  with  you;  but  Beatrice 
will  stay  and  accompany  you." 

"  John  Sanders  hasn't  nothing  particular  to 
do  to-day,  ma'am,  and  he's  come  to  know 
whether  you  wouldn't  go  out  in  the  chair,  and 
I  told  him  it  was  likely  you  would,"  said 
Bentley,  with  a  rather  determined  air.  "So 
he's  downstairs,  and  he'll  get  out  the  chair, 
and  he'll  only  charge  you  ninepence  for  the 
hour,  he  says." 

"Threepence  less  than  his  usual  charge," 
murmured  Miss  Yivian  meditatively.  "He 
would  not  do  it  for  that  unless  he  were  short 
of  work.  I  wonder  if  he  would  take  six- 
pence." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  like  to  ask  him  to 
do  that,  Miss  Yivian,"  pleasantly  interposed 
Beatrice.  "  I  daresay  the  poor  man  is  in  real 
need  of  the  money,  and  you  could  not  wish  to 
give  him  less  than  his  due.  But  now  I  am 
going  to  fetch  your  bonnet  and  doak,  while 
they  are  getting  out  the  chair.  I  know  where 
they  are  kept." 

Miss  Yivian  had  not  yet  made  tip  her  mind 
whether  to  go  or  stay,  but  both  Beatrice  and 
Bentley  left  the  room  without  waiting  for  ob- 
jections, the  former  returning  almost  imme- 
diately with  the  neoessary  articles.  A  grim 
smile  came  to  Miss  Yivian's  face  as  Beatrice, 
with  her  quiet  air  of  decision,  folded  the  shawl 
and  wrapped  it  round  her  shoulders,  then 
brought  the  faded  bonnet  to  her  side. 

"You  seem  determined  not  to  allow  me  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  Beatrice.  I  don't  know 
that  I  shall  go  after  all.    It  is  ruinous  work." 

"But  the  chair  is  coming  to  the  door," 
smilingly  returned  Beatrice.    "  And  now  you 
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are  nearly  dressed,  and  I  have  bad  the  trouble  | 
of  fetching  yoar  things,  you  must  not  disap- 
point me.    Here  comes  Bentley  to  say  that  i 
the  chair  is  waiting."  | 

"  Tes,  ma'am,  it's  all  ready,  and  John  Sanders 
is  a-wondering  how  he'll  ever  pull  it  through 
the  brambles;  but  I  tell  him  it's  got  to  be 
done,  and  I  suppose  it  aint  worse  than  last 
time.  He  says  the  garden  aint  like  being  in  a 
civilized  country." 

'*  Very  impertinent  of  John  Sanders,"  said 
Hiss  Vivian,  bridling.  "As  if  it  concerned 
him  in  the  least!  What  has  he  to  do  with 
it?" 

"Nothing,  ma'am,  except  to  draw  you 
through  it,"  said  Bentley,  laughing,  and 
giving  Beatrice  a  confidential  glance,  meant 
to  express  a  great  deal.  "  I  tell  him  that  can't 
be  very  hard  work,  for  you  aint  so  desperate 
stout  and  heavy.  Now,  ma'am,  you're  ready, 
and  you'll  take  my  arm  to  the  door." 

Miss  Vivian  submitted,  and  was  soon  seated 
in  the  rather  rickety  wheel-chair,  and  being 
drawn  between  the  masses  of  shrubs,  brambles, 
and  nettles  that  surrounded  the  house.  No 
wonder  John  Sanders  had  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  its  being  safely  accomplished. 
Very  narrow  indeed  was  the  path,  and  the 
branches  that  swept  completely  across  it 
greatly  impeded  the  course  of  the  chair.  More 
than  one  Beatrice  broke  off  and  threw  away, 
regardless  of  the  thorns   that   pricked   her 


fingers,  to  prevent  it  from  reboundmg  in  Miss 
Vivian's  face. 

At  last  they  gained  the  road,  went  a  short 
distance  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Bookdale, 
and  then  turned  down  a  narrow  lane  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  one  side  and  the  back 
of  The  Bookery  garden.  Beatrice  was  mentallj 
contrasting  that  fair,  well-aiTanged  parimt 
with  Miss  Vivian's  "jungle,"  as  Oonstaiice 
sometimes  called  it,  when  she  became  conscious 
of  distant  shouts  and  cries  in  the  road  they 
had  left.    Miss  Vivian  looked  round  nervously. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Beatrice  P" 

"I  cannot  see  anything  here.  John,  will 
you  go  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  see  what  ii 
is  P    Perhaps  some  one  is  needing  help." 

They  were  in  more  need  of  help  themselves. 
John  Sanders  set  off  at  a  running  pace  with 
alacrity,  and  gained  the  beginning  of  the  lane; 
then  Beatrice  saw  him  spring  up  the  mossy 
bank  at  the  side,  with  a  loud  shout  of  warning. 
At  the  same  instant,  a  cart  and  horse  appeared 
round  the  comer,  coming  down  the  lane  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the 
thought  glanced  through  Beatrice's  mind  that 
she  had  no  time  to  assist  Miss  Vivian's  feeble 
steps  to  a  place  of  safety.  She  might  escape 
herself,  for  there  wafei  a  little  gate  into  Mr. 
Mansfield's  garden,  hardly  twelve  yards  dis- 
tant. Tet  how  could  she  leave  Miss  Vivian- 
poor  helpless  old  lady — without  an  attempt  to 
savelierP 


OITB   OWN    FIEESIDE. 


HE  shrine  where  all  our  love  is  laid. 
Where  all  our  joys  abide, 
Alike  through  sunshine  and  through 
shade— 

Our  own  Fireside ! 


The  spot  of  all  the  earth  most  dear, 

Whatever  woes  betide, 
With  nought  to  cloud,  and  all  to  cheer— 
Our  own  Fireside ! 


A  safe  retreat  from  every  care. 

Where  we  our  grief  may  hide; 
The  casket  of  our  treaanres  rare— 

Our  own  Fireside ! 

A  shelter  when  by  winds  we're  driren 

Across  life's  raging  tide ; 
The  shadow  of  our  Home  in  Heaven — 
Our  own  Fireside ! 
T.  Stbwabt  B0BBBT8OV. 
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IDA'S   EXPEEIMEUT. 
FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  "OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE." 


jEIGHO !  how  pleasant  it  is  to  be  out 
in  the  woods  all  day,"  sighed  little 
Idi^  as  she  threw  herself  npon  a 
grassy  bank  by  the  brook-side.  "  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  being  mewed  np  in  the 
hoose  these  warm  bright  days,  when  the  woods 
are  so  shady  and  cool.    Heigho ! " 

Ida  was  a  little  girl  who  dearly  loved  the 
fiowoB  and  glad  sunshine.  She  was  only 
liap^  when  roaming  abont  at  will,  chasing 
tkguly-painted  butterflies,  or  making,  with 
iff  own  merry  Yoioe,  an  echo  to  the  song  of 
tk  uncaged  birds. 

Teiy  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  pass 
wkle  days  in  this  manner,  but  Ida  had  duties 
to  perform — ^as  who  has  not  ?  What  is  there 
in  Uie  whole  earth  so  insignificant  as  to  say 
with  truth,  "  I  am  of  no  use"?  Every  dew- 
drop  has  its  peculiar  mission  to  fulfil;  and 
each  tiny  snow-fiake  falls  to  the  ground  to 
assist  ia  accomplishing  some  great  purpose. 

Bat  Ida  never  thought  of  all  this.  Her 
mother,  she  knew,  talked  to  her  of  duties, 
and  often  kept  her  indoors,  performing  un- 
welcome tasks  which  seemed  to  the  little 
girl  of  trifling  importance,  when  she  would 
£uii  hare  been  out  in  the  fresh  green  fields. 
She  knew  not  that  her  first  duty  was  obedience, 
and  therefore  was  frequently  ill-tempered  and 
perrerse. 

It  was  a  loTely  summer  afternoon,  and  Ida, 
haying  finished  her  tasks,  was  permitted  to  go 
out  into  the  fields.  The  day  had  been  intensely 
^arm,  but  now  a  soft  gentie  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  the  flowers  began  to  lift  their  drooping 
Iteads  that  bad  shrunk  from  the  bright  gaze  of 
the  son.  Ldttle  Ida  ran  about  delighted  with 
the  sense  of  freedom  from  restraint;  but  at 
length,  becoming  weary,  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  grass,  and  sighed,  "  Heigho !" 

"  Oh,  dear,"  murmured  the  little  girl,  after  a 
longreyery,  "how  I  wish  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  work  in  the  world— at  any  rate,  for  a 
HtUe  girl  like  me !  I  don't  see  that  I  am  of 
any  Qfie,  and  yet  mamma  will  keep  me  in  all 
day.  I  wish  I  could  live  out  of  doors  always. 
Pretty  daisies,"  she  continued,  addressing  a 
tuft  of  flowers  that  grew  at  her  feet,  "  do  you 
blow  I  envy  you  P  For  you  have  no  duties  to 
perform,  and  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but 
to  Uye  in  the  sunshine  and  look  charming. ' 
Tea ;  I  wisih  I  could  be  like  you." 


It  was  certainly  very  strange,  but  jnst  as 
Ida  spoke  these  words,  the  Uttle  daisies  began 
nodding  to  her  in  the  drollest  manner  imagin- 
able, and  then  she  saw  that  the  flowers  were 
lovely  little  faces;  the  stems  and  leaves  as- 
sum^  human  forms,  and  soon  they  were  a 
little  troop  of  fairies,  who  joined  hands  and 
danced  about  her,  singing,  in  soft  musical 
tones — 

"  Sisters  bright,  make  room,  make  room, 
A  new  flower  comes  to  bud  and  bloom ; 
To  weep  with  the  rain-drops,  to  snule  with  the  sun, 
And  wither  and  fade  when  her  task  is  done%" 

As  they  circled  round,  repeating  these  words, 
Ida  felt  herself  descending  into  the  ground, 
the  song,  died  away  upon  her  ear,  and  she  re- 
mained in  utter  darkness.  The  little  girl  did 
not  feel  at  aU  frightened,  but  wondered  very 
much  what  would  happen  next.  She  waited  a 
while  in  expectation,  and  then  cried  out,  "  I 
am  tired  of  staying  here  in  the  dark.  I  want 
to  see  the  light." 

"Be  quiet,"  said  a  tiny  voice  close  at  her 
side,  "  and  wait  until  the  snow  melts  a  little, 
and  the  earth  is  thawed.  You  could  not  get 
out  now  if  you  were  to  try." 

Ida  turned  round  in  astonishment  at  this 
speech,  but  she  could  see  nothing  in  the  dark, 
so  she  asked, 

"  Who  are  you,  and  how  came  you  here  P  I 
am  a  little  girl,  and  my  name  is  Ida." 

"What  a  droll  conceit!"  replied  the  voice, 
with  a  merry  little  laugh.  "  You  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  flower-seed,  like  myself. 
By-and-by  we  will  come  up  out  of  the  ground, 
and  bloom  in  the  sunshine." 

"But  how  long  will  it  be  before  we  leave 
this  gloomy  place  P"  asked  the  little  girl,  who 
now  began  to  realize  that  she  had  gained  her 
wish,  and  was  actually  to  be  a  flower.  "I 
can't  say  that  I  like  being  a  seed  at  alL" 

"  Why,  you  cannot  be  a  flower  without  flrst 
being  a  seed,"  returned  the  other.  "There  are 
plenty  of  us  here,  waiting  for  the  Spring  to  set 
us  free ;  don't  be  impatient,  she  will  come  in 
good  time." 

Ida  remained  quiet  for  some  time,  and  then 
again  asked,  "  How  can  you  lie  so  contentedly 
in  this  dark  place  P" 

"  It  is  our  duty,"  answered  the  tiny  voice, 
shortly ;  for  the  little  girl's  talking  annoyed 
him. 
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"  Why !-  do  jou  use  that  hateful  word  too  P" 
flhe  replied.  "I  thought  the  flowers  had  no 
duties.  But  I  am  so  tired  of  staying  here.  How 
do  you  know  the  Spring  will  come  ?  .Are  you 
■ureP" 

"We  trust,"  returned  the  other.  And  to 
all  her  complaints  Ida  received  no  other 
reply. 

At  length  she  heard  a  strange  musical  sound, 
and  found  that  the  seeds  were  slowly  forcing 
their  way  through  the  earth.  She  gladly  moved 
upward  too;  and  so  impatient  was  she  that 
she  was  the  first  to  burst  from  the  ground,  and 
look  about  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  get  out  of  that  ugly  prison/' 
soliloquized  the  little  girl.  "How  pleasant 
and  warm  the  sunshine  feels,  though  the  snow 
has  not  quite  melted  yet.  It  is  so  droll ;  I  see 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  tiny  green  leaves, 
and  yet  I  know  that  I  am  Ida  stilL  Well,  I 
wonder  what  will  happen  next." 

Presently  a  cold  wind  blew  over  her,  and  in 
the  night  came  frost  and  pinched  her  leaves,  so 
that  poor  Ida  looked  quite  drooping  for  several 
days,  but  she  gradually  revived;  and  then, 
when  she  fotmd  herself  really  expanding  into  a 
flower,  her  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

"  What  a  lovely  pink  colour  I  am !"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  Everyone  will  admird  me,  I  am 
sore.  I  think  I  am  even  prettier 'than  my 
neighbours.  How  delightful  it  is  to  be  a  flower ! 
No  lessons  to  learn,  and  nothing  at  all  to  do 
but  bloom  and  be  admired."  And  she  lifted 
her  head  proudly,  and  swayed  gracefully  upon 
the  breeze. 

"  Take  care,"  said  one  of  her  neighbours,  as 
he  bent  over  towards  her,  "  if  you  thrust  your- 
self BO  &r  out  upon  the  road,  some  one  will 
trample  upon  you." 

Ida  withdrew  her  head  in  alarm.  "  How  do 
you  know  we  will  not  be  crushed  even  hereP" 
■he  asked  anxiously. 

"  We  trust!"  replied  the  other,  and  then  was 
BtilL 

"  It  is  so  very  cold,"  murmured  the  little  girl, 
as  she  folded  her  leaves  tightly  over  her  breast 
<me  frosty  night.  "  Why  do  you  not  wait  till 
warmer  weather  before  you  bloom  P" 

"  We  come  when  Spring  calls  us  to  give  sign 
of  her  approach,"  said  the  other. 

"  But  although  it  is  dark  in  the  ground,  it 
is  at  least  warm,"  she  rejoined.  "  Why  should 
you  obey  the  Spring  P" 

"Because  it  is  our  duty,"  said  the  little 
flower,  as  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"Duty!  duty!"  murmured  Ida,  as  she  fell 


asleep ;  but  the  next  morning,  when  she  awoke, 
she  found  herself  covered  with  dewdrops  that 
sparkled  like  diamonds  in  the  sun. 

"  How  beautiful  I  am  to-day!"  she  exclaimed 
in  delight.  "  See*  how  lovely  my  leaves  appear, 
shining  through  these  diamonds  that  adon 
them !  Every  one  must  behold  me  with  admi- 
ration now." 

As  she  spoke,  a  farmer's  boy  came  whistliog 
along ;  but  although  she  thrust  herself  so  far 
forward,  that  his  foot  brushed  off  some  of  the 
diamond  dewdrops,  he  did  not  notice  her  in  the 
least,  but  strolled  carelessly  on. 

By-and-by  the  sun  climbed  high  up  in  the 
sky,  and  looked  down  upon  the  flowers  bo 
steadily  with  his  flaming  eye»  that  they  quailed 
and  shrunk  beneath  his  scorching  beams.  Poor 
little  Ida  felt  unable  to  support  herself.  Her 
head  dropped  languidly,  and  she  could  scarcely 
breathe.  There  was  not  the  slightest  air 
stirring  in  that  sultry  noon,  and  still  the 
great  sun  sent  down  his  burning  rays  upon 
the  earth. 

"  I  shaU  die,"  murmured  the  Uttie  girl  "If 
I  had  known  how  the  flowers  suffer  with  heat, 
I  never  would  have  wished  to  be  one  of  them. 
How  pleasant  and  cool  it  is  now  in  mammas 
shaded  room,  if  I  only  could  be  there  again; 
but  now  I  shall  die." 

A  flower  growing  at  her  side  overheard  her 
murmuring,  and  spoke,  though  faintly,  for  she 
too  was  drooping  in  the  sun : 

"  Yes,  we  often  wither  thus  with  heat ;  but 
then,  you  know,  we  must  do  our  duty ;  we  shall 
revive  at  night ;  and  though  we  suffer,  yet  we 
trust." 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  heard  by  poor 
Ida,  who  sank  exhausted  to  the  earth. 

Presently  heavy  black  clouds  rushed  across 
the  sky,  and  shut  out  the  beams  of  the  sun; 
and  then  plash,  plash  came  the  large  raindrops 
upon  the  leaves  and  the  parched  earth;  and 
then  the  flowers  lifted  their  languid  heads  and 
felt  revived.  But  the  rain  poured  down  still 
faster,  until  they  were  forced  to  bend  beneath 
its  rushing  weight,  and  little  Ida  was  now  in 
great  fear  of  being  drowned.  The  wind  tossed 
the  flowers  about  most  rudely,  and  they  bruised 
themselves  against  each  other;  some  of  them 
were  torn  from  their  stems  by  the  force  of  the 
shower,  and  poor  Ida  trembled  in  affright. 

"Oh,  this  is  more  dreadful  than  all!*'  she 
cried.  **I  shall  certainly  be  broken  to  pieces 
in  this  tempest.  Why  should  flowers  be  so 
exposed,  and  suffer  so  much  P" 

"  We  do  our  duty,"  was  the  murmured  reply 
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iblreaohed  her»  1)ome  on  the  blasts  "and  for 

tlie  rest  we  trust" 

At  last  the  rain  oeaaed,  the  donds  began  to 

K^te,  and  the  Bnn  again  smiled  down  upon 

tfe«uth.    Hie  birds  left  their  nests,  and  sang 

JBfonidj,  and  all  things  reviyed.     Little  Ida, 

&»gh  braised  and  shorn  of  some  green  leaves, 

jet  Mt  reiy  much  refreshed.    Bnt  there  re- 

Dtained  one  raindrop  in  her  heart;  the  wind 

bad  blown  a  long  branch,  thick  with  clnstering 

leares,  just  before  her,  and  the  setting  sun 

eoQid  not  reach  her  behind  the  leafy  screen. 

80,  while  the  other  flowers  were  gaily  lifting 

ibar  heads,  and  basking  in  his  beam,  poor  Ida 

tnobled  beneath  the  weight  of  the  raindrop. 

'How  unfortunate  I  am  I "  she  sighed  re- 

Ifflinglj.  "The  sun  has  dried  all  the  rain  from 

the  other  flowers ;  while  I  must  sink  beneath 

tliis  veight  through  all  the  long  night." 

Then  she  folded  her  leaves  and  slept;  but 

Then  the  morning  sun  gleamed  down  once 

more,  the  raindrop  shone  like  a  diamond  upon 

iter  breast 

When  the  scorchuig  noondaj  beam  again 
^one  down,  the  flowers  paled  and  withered  as 
before;  but  Ihe  drop  which  rested  in  Ida's 
breast  strengthened  and  refreshed  her,  so  that 
Bbe  did  not  shrink  from  the  sun's  ray,  but  lifted 
her  head  firmly.  The  moisture  dii^  up  from 
^  heart,  bnt  little  Ida  had  learned  a  new 
troth. 

"Ah I  I  understand  now,"  she  exclaimed, 
"thai  what  seems  to  be  very  disagreeable  at 
fbt^  is  all  for  our  good  after  all.  Had  it  not 
i>een  for  that  drop  of  rain,  I  might  have 
withered  in  the  son.  After  this,  so  long  as  I 
hre,  I  will  remember  to  do  my  duty,  and 
troBt." 
AH  the  flowers  applauded  loudly  at  this. 


And  as  the  humming,  rustling  noise  increased, 
a  strange  thrill  passed  through  little  Ida:  her 
bright  leaves  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lo  and 
behold,  she  was  lying  upon  the  grass  at  the 
brookside,  with  the  tuft  of  daisies  blooming  at 
her  side ! 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  bend  over  the  water, 
and  there  she  beheld  the  reflection  of  her 
own  astonished  face.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
she  had  been  a  flower,  but  was  now  little  Ida 
again. 

, "  You  have  taught  me  a  flne  lesson,"  she 
cried,  turning  to  the  daisies,  "  and  one  that  I 
shall  not  soon  forget.  I  am  quite  contented  to 
remain  just  the  little  girl  that  I  am,  and  shall 
never  wish  to  be  a  flower  again.  Don't  you 
approve  my  decision?" 

But  the  little  daisies  looked  perfectly  uncon- 
scious, and  stared  steadily  up  at  the  sky,  jiever 
vouchsafing  so  much  as  a  nod  in  reply. 

"Oh,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  make 
believe  you  don't  understand  me,"  persisted 
little  Ida ;  "  but  I  shall  not  forget  your  advice. 
We  do  our  duty,  and  trust,"  she  whispered, 
with  a  triumphant  air.  *'  Do  you  remember  the 
words  P" 

But  the  perverse  little  daisies  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  and  never  even  moved  a  leaf. 

"  Wdl,  well,"  laughed  Ida,  as  she  nm  home; 
"  if  you  don't  remember  them,  I  do,  and  mean 
to  live  after  them  besides." 

And  so  she  did;  and  though  she  loved  the 
woods  and  flowers  as  well  as  ever,  she  never 
murmured  at  her  tasks ;  and  so  grew  to  be  a 
good  and  happy  girl.  But  though  she  often 
stopped  to  talk  to  the  daisies,  not  one  of  them 
ever  deigned  a  reply ;  they  had  evidently  cut 
her  acquaintance. — Woodleigh  House ;  or,  The 
Hajp^  Holiday $,  London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 


TEE   BOEBUOE. 


a 


|HE  Capreoline  Deer,  of  which  group 
this  species  forms  a  very  charac- 
teristic type,  are  distinguished  by 
their  predilection  for  mountainous 
Cities,  as  the  Fallow  Deer  deUghts  in  wooded 
plains,  and  the  Stag  in  the  most  extensive 
^oreeia.  The  Boebuck  exhibits  a  degree  of 
boldness  and  agility  in  its  leaps  which  fit  it  for 
its  fayoorite  haunts,  and  almost  claim  for  it 
the  analogical  appellation  of  the  Chamois  of 


the  Ceroine  family.  It  diflers  remarkably  in 
many  respects  from  the  Bed  and  Fallow  Deer. 
It  is  much  smaller  in  size,  and  exceedingly 
light  in  flgure  and  limb,  and  its  horns  are 
short  and  simple. 

The  Boebuck  is  said  to  have  his  chosen  com- 
panion for  life,  being  strictly  monogamous, 
and  evincing  the  most  lively  regard  and  affec- 
tion for  his  mate.  The  female,  according  to 
the  statement  of  many  authorities,  brings  two 
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yoTug  ones  at  a  birtli,  whicli  are  male  and 
female,  and  which,  after  having  been  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  parents  for  the  dae  time,  on 
leaving  them,  attach  themselves  to  each  other, 
and  are  never  after  separated.  Such  is  the 
account  ordinarily  given  of  this  species,  and, 
if  trae,  it  is  a  circumstance  unparallelled  in 
the  mammalia.  The  analogous  instance  of 
many  of  the  ColunbidcB,  or  pigeons,  will  occur 
to  every  one ;  but  the  turtle-dove  has  no  longer 
the  exclusive  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
honoured  emblem  of  the  virtue  of  conjugal 
constancy. 

The  fawn  has  no  horns  during  the  first  year  ; 
in  the  second,  they  spring  in  the  form  of  mere 
prickets,  or  simple  snags ;  the  third  year  sees 
the  addition  of  the  first  antler,  which  stands 
forwards;  in  the  fourth  year  a  second  antler 
is  pvoduced,  which  stands  directly  backwards ; 
and  in  the  sixth  year  the  horns  have  attained 
their  full  development. 

The  Roebuck  is  now  rarely  met  with  in 
England,  though  it  still  abounds  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland. 

"They  are  not  frequently  met  with,"  says 
Mr.  Tytler,  of  Edinburgh,  "  in  larger  numbers 
than  two  or  three  at  a  time;  but  we  find  their 
couches  among  the  heather,  as  if  a  larger 
party,  perhax>8  six  or  seven,  had  lain  together. 
They  scrape  off  the  heather,  and  make  a  form 
like  hares,  which  they  also  resemble  in  keeping 
to  the  same  tracks,  and  in  stopping  frequently, 
if  a  sudden,  not  very  loud,  noise  is  heard. 
The  Roe  seems  to  be  extremely  cautious ;  and 
they  make  use  of  their  fine  sense  of  smelling, 
as  well  as  hearing,  to  warn  them  of  an  enemy. 
Th^  will  scent  a  man  a  long  way  off,  and  hold 
their  noses  in  the  air  like  a  pointer  drawing 
on  his  game.  A  usual  way  of  deceiving  them 
is  to  hold  a  lighted  peat  in  the  hand  while 
approaching  or  lying  in  wait  for  them,  as  the 
animals  are  accustomed  to  this  smell,  and  less 
guarded  in  coming  towards  the  spot.  Their 
cry  is  like  the  ba-a  of  a  sheep,  but  more  con- 
centrated, so  as  to  sound  somewhat  like  a 
bark  :  at  night  especially,  and  in  still  moon- 
light, the  cry  may  be  heard  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  they  are  constantly  answering  each 
other  through  nearly  a  whole  night." 

When  captured  young,  the  Roebuck  can 
readily  be  tamed ;  but  it  becomes  a  dangerous 
pet,  for  after  attaining  to  his  full  strength,  he 
is  very  apt  to  make  use  of  it  in  attacking 
people  whose  appearance  he  does  not  like- 
They  particularly  single  out  women  and  chil- 
dren as  their  victims,  and  infiict  severe  and 


dangerous  wounds  with   their  sharp-poinied 
horns. 

"One  day,  at  a  kind  of  public  garden  near 
Brighton,"  writes  Mr.  Wood,  "I  saw  abeaatifnl 
but  small  Roebuck  in  an  enclosure,  fastened 
with  a  chain  which  seemed  strong  enough  and 
heavy  enough  to  hold  down  an  elephant 
Pitying  the  poor  animal,  an  exile  from  hia 
native  land,  I  asked  what  reason  they  coold 
have  for  ill-using  him  by  putting  such  a  weight 
of  iron  about  his  neck.  The  keeper  of  ihi 
place,  however,  informed  me  that,  small  as  the 
Roebuck  was,  the  chain  was  quite  necessaiy, 
as  he  had  attacked  and  killed,  a  boy  of  twelre 
years  old  a  few  days  before,  stabbing  the  poor 
fellow  in  fifty  places  with  his  sharp-pointed 
horns.  Of  course  I  had  no  more  to  urge  in 
his  behalf." 

"  The  Roe,  when  captured,"  continues  Mr. 
l^ler,  **  is  never  known  to  turn  on  its  enemj 
when  wounded;  but  bad  wounds  are  Bome- 
times  received  from  its  horns  while  it  lies  tosi- 
ing  its  head  in  agony.  It  is  very  active ;  anl 
I  have  seen  one  bound,  without  mudh  apparent! 
effort,  across  a  road  nearly  twenty  feet  widft 
Their  usual  pace,  unless  when  £ard  presaed*  il 
a  long,  rather  awkward  canter;  but  wh«t 
closely  hunted  or  suddenly  startled,  tbor 
bounds  are  the  most  rapid  and  beautiful  M 
can  be  conceived.  They  often  come  down  a 
the  corn-fields  and  peas  in  the  neighboarhoof 
of  their  haunts,  feeding  entirely  in  the  gref  of 
the  morning  and  evening.  The  usual  method 
of  killing  them  is  to  drive  the  wood  witk 
hounds  and  beaters,  the  shooters  being  plaofli 
so  as  to  command  the  trades  or  passes;  isd 
caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  windwaA 
side,  as  the  Roe  will  not  approach  if  it  smdC 
the  enemy.  This  sport  is  very  tiresome;  bbI 
a  much  more  exciting  mode  is  to  walk  qnirfbf 
through  their  haunts  in  the  earliest  dawn,  an 
endeavour  to  get  within  shot  of  them,  whidi 
however,  is  by  no  means  easily  effected." 

The  venison  of  the  Roe  is  not  esteemrfr 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  fat  on  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body,  even  when  in  high 
condition. 

The  colour  varies  considerably.  In  so^ 
the  general  tint  is  reddish-brown;  in  othen.  i 
brownish-grey;  and  in  others,  dusky:  the  | 
under  parts  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  grejish- 
white;  the  part  around  the  tail,  pure  white. 
The  tail  is  very  short,  concealed  within  the 
hair.  The  ears  are  proportionally  long,  vid 
the  inner  surface  furnished  with  long  whitish 
hairs ;  the  nose  brown ;  a  white  spot  on  each 
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ode  of  the  lips;  chin  white;  homa  very  rough, 
loBgitodiiudlj  farrowed,  having  two  antlers— 
tlie  first  about  one-third  from  the  base,  directed 
bWds;  the  socoind  higher  up,  having  an 


opposite  direction.  The  length  of  the  head 
and  bod  J  averages  three  feet  nine  inches ;  the 
height  about  two  feet  six  inches ;  and  the  homa 
about  eight  inches. 


EUSTIO    OIVILITT. 
(SsK  Ebohtispisob,  Faoh  117.) 


V 


ILTHOIJGH  the  name  of  William 
Collins  can  hardlj  be  said  to  rank 
with  those  of  Landseer  and  Turner, 
he  holds  a  place  of  high  eminence 
as  a  modem  English  aoiist.  Our  frontispiece 
^DgraTing,  firom  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
paintmgs,  bespeaks  the  remarkable  naturdlnesB 
which  distinguishes  his  delineations  of  familiar 
coontiy  scenes.  His  peasant  groups  are  always 
singalarly  happy,  full  of  repose,  and  quiet 
settled  unconsciousness.  His  execution  was 
extremely  careful — ^no  slovenliness  ever  dis- 
figured his  canvas.  His  colour  was  quiet  but 
agreeable,  with  pleasant  atmospheric  effects, 
binted  at  rather  than  forcibly  insisted  on. 
Altogether,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more 
reliable  renderings  of  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting features  of  English  life.  This  of  itself, 
apart  from  technical  qualities,  would  always 
maintain  the  value  and  popular  estimate  of  the 
works  of  William  Collins. 

He  was  bom  in  Great  Titchfield  Street, 
London,  on  the  18th  September,  1788.  His 
fatiier,  a  native  of  Wicklow,  was  a  picture 
dealer  and  cleaner,  and  the  author  of  a  work 
called  "  Memoirs  of  a  Picture,"  and  of  a  life  of 
lu8  friend  Morland,  the  painter. 

At  an  early  age,  Collins  evinced  a  love  of 
ut,  received  lessons  from  Morland,  and  was 
afterwards  formally  despatched  to  the  Academy 
to  pnrsue  his  studies.  "  CoUins  and  myself,'* 
wrote  Mr.  Etty,  "started  as  probationers  in 
tbe  [same  week.  He  drew  the  Laocoon,  and  I 
the  Torso.  His  drawings  were  remarkable  for 
tHeir  careful  finish  and  good  effect" 

When  twenty-one,  Collins  commenced  to 
czHbit  at  the  Academy,  contributing  two  small 
"Tiews  on  Millbank ;"  and  for  years  afterwards 
he  continued  to  be  a  constant  exhibitor.  He 
rapidly  attaiued  success.  He  was  very  careful 
v^  as  well  as  hew  he  painted.  He  lived  an 
easy.snccessful,  uneventful  life—hard-working, 
^t  well  paid. 
In  1815  he  waa  elected  an  Associate  of  the 


Eroyal  Academy.  He  married  in  1822  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Geddes,  A.B. A.,  and  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  the  portrait  painter.  In 
1820  he  had  been  elected  an  Academician* 
presenting  as  his  diploma-picture  the  work 
called  "  The  Young  Anglers." 

For  sixteen  years  he  continued  to  exhibit 
without  losing  a  year.  He  then  made  a  mis- 
take. Following  Wilkie's  advice,  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent  for  two  years,  with  the  view  of 
changing  his  style.  His  great  successes  hitherto 
had  been  coast  scenes.  "The  Shrimpers/* 
''Fishermen  coming  Ashore  before  Sunrise,** 
"Gktting  out  the  Nets,"  "Mussel  Gatherers,'* 
"Haunts  of  the  Seafowl" — the  names  of  his 
works  indicate  their  character.  He  now  sought 
to  render  Italian  scenes  and  Scriptural  subjests. 
He  exhibited  for  some  years  the  fruits  of  his 
Italian  travels— mediocre  landscapes,  and  worse 
than  mediocre  Scripture  illustrations.  Happily, 
he  was  not  blind  to  his  own  failure,  and  he  was 
wise  enough  to  acknowledge  his  error  by  re- 
tracing his  steps.  Before  long  he  most' 
judiciously  resumed  his  first  line  of  subjects, 
and  the  public  welcomed  back  his  "coast 
scenes  " — ^perfect  of  their  class — ^with  acclama<- 
tions. 

Amongst  the  numerous  works  which  tim^ 
well  employed,  enabled  him  to  produce,  we 
may  mention,  in  addition  to  those  already 
referred  to,  "  Happy  as  a  King,"  "The  Stray 
Kitten,"  "Putting  Salt  on  the  Bird's  TWl.* 
and  "The  Newly-found  Nest"  The  highest 
price  he  ever  received  for  a  painting  was  five 
hundred  guineas.  This  was  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  his  "  Frost  Scene." 

In  1840,  Collins  was  appointed  librarian  td 
the  Academy,  but  he  resigned  the  ofEice  not 
long  afterwards,  finding  it  absorbed  his  at- 
tention too  much.  In  1844,  the  symptoms  of 
heart  disease  became  apparent,  and  on  the  17th 
February,  1847,  they  resulted  in  his  death,  at 
his  house  m  Devonport  Street,  Hyde  Park 
G^ardens. 
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Ferhaps  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
orerstate  the  beneficial  influences  exercised  on 
the  public  mind  by  the  works  of  such  an 
artist  as  Collins.  The  moral  of  a  painting, 
trae  to  nature,  instantly  seizes  upon  the  spec- 
tator, and  the  impression  can  never  be  lost 
whilst  memory  is  able  to  recall  the  subject 
illustrated.  We  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  ediicaHonal  power  of  the  painter  might  be 
made  available,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it 
has  hitherto  been,  in  aiding  the  philanthi*opio 
movements  of  this  practical  age,  especially 
those  directed  to  the  elevation  of  workhig- 
p^ople.  If,  sometimes,  instead  of  the  tract, 
often  left  unread,  the  well-executed  engraving 
were  fixed  to  the  cottage  wall,  in  addition  to 


the  special  lesson  which  it  might  teach,  it 
would  also  prove  an  object  of  family  interest, 
prompting  a  regard  for  the  decoraHom  of 
Home,  the  neglect  of  which  often  leads  tte 
husband  to  seek  more  attractive  places  of  resort, 
instead  of  being  true  to  his  name — haiue-hand 
— ^and  binding  together  by  his  presence  the 
members  of  his  own  fireside  circle. 

Invaluable  service,  we  are  aware,  has  already 
been  rendered  in  this  direction  by  "The  Britiah 
Workman :"  but  there  is  need  for  further  effort. 
We  want  a  Series  of  First-class  Engravings, 
designed  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  Cottage 
Homes,  and  produced  at  a  popular  price.  Per- 
haps some  enterprising  publisher  will  act  upon 
this  hint. 


THE     EOTAL     EHTEAKOE. 


j|T  happened  that  a  royal  personage 
made  his  entrance  into  a  town  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  that 
a  friend  of  Gotthold  w^  heard  to 
say  on  the  occasion,  that  he  wished  he  were  a 
prince,  to  enjoy  such  splendour. 

To  this  Gotthold  answered:  "You  do  not 
know  what  you  wish.  What  is  all  this  magni- 
ficence— ^the  costly  robes,  the  long  guard  in 
van  and  rear,  the  brilliant  reception — ^but  a 
specious  disguise  of  the  thousand  hardships 
and  cares  which  burden  royalty  ?" 

A  worthy  Christian  prince  may  have  many 
servants  around  him,  and  yet  he  must  himself 
be  the  servant  of  all  his  subjects.  Others  have 
their  several  offices  and  duties,  but  he  is  respon- 
sible for  alL  He  must  have  a  watchful  eye, 
and  wake  when  others  sleep;  an  acute  ear, 
to  hear  in  a  moment  the  complaints  of  the 
oppressed ;  an  eloquent  mouth,  to  decide  justly 
in  cases  of  dispute;  and  an  active  hand,  to 
punish  the  g^uilty  and  redress  the  innocent. 
His  head  must  be  a  fountain  of  grave  and 
mighty  thoughts  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
and  his  heart  a  repository  of  anxieties  of  eveiy 
kind.    As  the  summit  of  the  lofty  mountain 


is  most  exposed  to  floods  and  tempests,  and 
frequently  covered  with  deep  snow,  which, 
when  melted,  invigorates  and  fertilizes  the  val- 
leys around,  even  so  a  prince  is  indeed  exalted 
above  others,  but  is  also  on  that  very  accoont 
peculiarly  liable  to  adversities,  and  encumbered 
with  burdens,  which  redound  to  the  advantage 
and  safety  of  his  realm.  He  ia  like  a  taper, 
which  ministers  with  its  light  to  others,  but 
consumes  itself.  In  wishing  to  be  a  prince, 
therefore,  you  wish  for  a  prince's  burden  and 
a  prince's  troubles,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all, 
for  a  prince's  responsibility  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ. 

My  Grod !  for  my  part  I  have  no  desire  to  bo 
anything  but  what  Thou  hast  made  me.  I 
grudge  not  the  great  and  mighty  what  Thou 
givest  to  them.  Nay,  I  know  not  that  I  would 
exchange  my  poverty  for  their  wealth,  my 
solitude  for  their  attendance,  my  low  d^ee 
for  their  lofty  rank.  One  thing,  however,  I  do 
implore.  Let  me  reign  over  the  sin  thai  dweUt 
within  me!  Teach  me  to  govern  myself:  and 
grrant  that  I  may  one  day  be  permitted  humbly 
to  enter  the  eeleetial  city,  welcomed  by  Thy  holy 
angels,  and  wearing  the  crown  of  life. 


^(mv{t  ^ri  m&  gfetorg. 


OUB     SKETOE'BOOE    ABBOAD.  * 
IL-THE    ARCTIC    REGIONS  — THE    ESQUIMAUX. 


THE   ••KESOLUTB"   BXFXDXTIOX. 


lONTINUING  our  notice  of  the 
Esqaimaoz,  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  a  brief  summary  of 
information  respecting  this  extra- 
ordinary race,  their  character  and 
customs,  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  Capt. 
C.  P.  Hall,  in  his  "  Life  with  the  Esquimaux." 
The  Esqniniaux  are,  in  their  own  language, 
called  In-nu-U — that  is,  "  the  people."  In-nt*, 
in  the  singular  number,  signifies  "  man ; "  in 
the  plural,  Jn-tiu-i^,  "  people,"  "  the  people,"  or 
(as  they  understand  it)  "  our  people "  as  dis- 
tinguished from  foreigners. 

The  appellation  "JS»^t7»oii«  " — of  which  the 
traders'  term  "  Husky  "  is  a  mere  corruption — 
IB  obTiouBly  derived  from  some  Algic  dialect, 
doubtless  from  the  Ohippeway  or  the  Oree. 

In  the  Ohippeway,  ii«^-X;e  signifies  ''raw."  In 
tiie  same  language,  iim-ti7au  signifies  ''he  cats." 
From  these  elements  we  readily  form  the  word 
vith-lce-wn-wau,  "  raw  he  eats."  And  a  noun 
derived  from  this  verb,  as  a  national  denomina- 
tion, must  be  some  such  form  as  Aiih'ke^wm'Oog, 
"raw.flesh-eaters;"  the  double  o  being  long, 
like  oa  in  hoaJt.  Use  has  softened  this  name 
into  Es-lce-moog' (pronounced  Ea-ke-moixg), 

According  to  Innuit  mythology,  Hhefirti  man 
was  a  failure — that  is,  was  imperfect,  though 
made  bj  the  Great  Being ;  therefore  he  was 
cast  aside  and  called  IcobAu-na,  or  'kodAu-nay 


as  pronounced  by  the  modem  Innuits,  .which 
means  white  man.  A  second  attempt  of  the 
Great  Being  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  man,  and  he  was  called  In-nn, 

As  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  'Innuits,  among  themselves,  are  strictly 
honest  The  same  may  be  said  as  between 
them  and  strangers — that  is,  whites,  though 
with  some  modification.  The  Innuits  have  an 
impression  that  the  Icodlunas  (white  people), 
possess  plenty — ^that  is,  plenty  of  iron,  wood, 
beads,  knives,  needles,  &c.,  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  Innuits,  whenever  they  meet  with 
whites,  always  cry  "pU-e-tay !  pU-e-tay !  "  give ! 
give!"  And  the  word  Icodlunas,  in  fact,  sig- 
nifies not  only  "  white  people,'*  but  the  people 
who  always  have  plenty. 

Children  are  sometimes  betrothed  by  their 
parents  in  infancy.  The  young  people  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  old  men  maJce  the 
marriage  entirely.  When  the  betrothal  is 
made,  the  couple  can  live  together  at  any 
time,  usually  decided  by  the  ability  of  the  man 
to  support  tiie  woman.  In  other  cases,  when 
a  young  man  thinks  well  of  a  young  woman, 
he  proposes  to  take  her  for  his  wife.  U  both 
are  agreed,  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  consent, 
they  become  one.  There  is  no  wedding  cere- 
mony at  all,  nor  are  there  any  rejoicings  or 
festivities. 
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There  generally  exists  between  husband  and 
wife  a  steady,  but  not  very  demonstrative  affec- 
tion, though  the  woman  is  frequently  subjected 
to  violent  usage  by  reason  of  some  sudden 
outbreak  of  temper  on  the  man's  part,  and 
though,  when  she  is  near  her  death,  he  leaves 
her  alone  to  die. 

Male  children  are  desired  in  preference  to 
females,  but  no  difference  is  made  in  their 
treatment,  and  there  are  always  rejoicings  and 
congratulatory  visits  when  an  infant  is  bom. 
Immediately  after  the  birth,  the  infant's  head 
must  be  firmly  squeezed  side  to  side  with  the 
hands,  and  a  little  skin  cap  placed  tightly  over 
the  compressed  head,  which  is  to  be  kept  there 
for  one'  year.  The  infants  are  nursed  until 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  The  children, 
when  old  enough,  find  their  amusement  in 
playing  with  toys  made  of  bone  and  ivory,  in 
the  forms  of  various  animals.  When  older, 
the  boys  are  educated  in  rowing,  hunting,  and 
sealing;  the  girls  are  taught  to  trim  the  fire- 
light and  keep  it  burning,  to  cook,  dress 
leather,  sew,  help  row  the  oomiens,  and  to  do 
yarious  other  kinds  of  work. 

For  a  certain  length  of  time  after  a  child  is 
bom,  jbhe  mother  must  remain  in  her  own 
home,  visiting  no  other  tupic  or  igloo.  The 
period  for  which  this  limitation  holds  good 
varies,  sometimes  reaching  to  the  length  of 
two  months.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
she  makes  a  round  of  calls  at  all  the  dwellings 
about,  having  first  changed  all  her  clothing. 
She  never  touches  again  that  which  she  throws 
off  on  this  occasion,  and  which  she  has  worn 
since  the  birth  of  the  child.  Another  custom 
forbids  the  mother  to  eat  by  herself  for  a  year 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  When  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  the  only  reply  was,  "  The 
fijTst  Innuits  did  so."  In  respect  to  Innuit 
customs  in  general,  it  may  be  observed  that 
they  are  often  adhered  to  from  fear  of  ill 
report  among  their  people.  The  only  reason 
that  can  be  given  for  some  of  the  present  cus- 
toms is  that  "the  old  Innuits  did  so,  and  there- 
fore they  must." 

The  women,  generally,  are  tattooed  on  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin.  This  is  usually 
a  mark  of  the  married  women,  though  un- 
married ones  are  sometimes  seen  thus  orna- 
mented. This  tattooing  is  done  from  principle, 
the  theory  being  that  the  lines  thus  made 
will  be  regarded  in  the  next  world  as  a  sign 
of  goodness.  The  maimer  of  the  operation 
is  simple.  A  piece  of  reindeer-sinew  thread 
is  blackened  with  soot,  and  is  then  drawn 


under  and  through  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
needle.  The  thread  is  only  us^  as  a  means 
of  introducing  the  colour  or  pigment  under 
the  epidermis. 

The  longevity  of  this  people,  on  the  whole, 
in  latter  years  is  not  great.  The  average 
duration  of  life  among  them  is'  much  leas 
than  formerly.  The  time-  was,  and  that  not 
long  ago,  when  there  were  many,  very  many 
old  people,  but  now  they  are  very  few. 

The  Innuit  social  life  is  simple  and  cheerfbL 
They  have  a  variety  of  games  of  their  own. 
In  one  of  these  they  use  a  number  of  bits  of 
ivory,  made  in  the  form  of  ducks,  &c.  In 
another,  a  simple  string  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
intricate  ways,  now  representing  a  tnktoo, 
now  a  whale,  now  a  walrus,  now  a  seal,  being 
arranged  upon  the  fingers  in  a  way  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  game  known 
among  us  as  "  oafs  cradle."  The  people  were 
very  quick  in  learning  of  Captain  Hall  to  play 
chess,  checkers,  and  dominoes. 

Innuit  opinions  upon  theological  questions 
are  not  easily  obtained  in  an  intelligible  form. 
Their  belief  on  some  points  may  be  thus  vety 
generally  stated.  There  is  one  Supreme  Being, 
called  by  them  Ang-u-ta,  who  created  the  earth, 
sea,  and  heavenly  bodies.  There  is  also  a 
secondary  divinity,  a  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Anguta,  who  is  called  Sid-ne,  She  is  supposed 
to  have  created  all  things  having  life,  animal 
and  vegetable.  She  is  regarded  also  as  the 
protecting  divinity  of  the  Innuit  people.  To 
her  their  supplications  are  addressed;  to  her 
their  offerings  are  made ;  while  most  of  their 
religious  rites  and  ^iperstitious  observances 
have  reference  to  her. 

The  Izmuits  believe  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
though  their  notions  as  to  what  is  to  consti- 
tute  their  happiness  or  misery  hereafter  are 
varied  as  one  meets  with  different  communities. 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  deluge,  which' 
they  attribute  to  an  unusuaUy  high  tide.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Captain  Hall  was  speaking 
with  a  native  concerning  her  people,  she  said, 
"Innuits  all  think  this  earth  once  covered 
with  water."  He  asked  her  why  they  thought 
so.  She  answered,  "  Did  you  never  see  httle 
stones  like  clanos,  and  such  things  as  live  in 
the  sea,  away  up  on  the  mountains  P" 

The  subject  of  the  religious  ideas  and  ob- 
sei-vances  of  the  Innuits  is  nearly  connected 
with  that  of  their  angekos,  who  have  a  great 
influence  among  them,  and  exercise  the  only 
authority  to  which  they  in  any  d'^groB  submit 
With  regard  to  these  angekos,  Captain  Hall 
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tlimb  that  anj  man  or  woman  could  'become 
such  if  shrewd  enough  to  obtain  a  mental 
>    asoendancj  over  others. 

The  angeko's  bnsinesa  j^gtwof old :  be  minis- 
ten  in  behalf  of  the  sick«  and  in  behalf  of  the 
oommmiify  in  general.     }{  a  peraopii  falls  ill, 
tlie  angeko  is  sent  for.    He  comes,  nod  before 
proceeding  to  his  peculiar  work,  demands  paj- 
ment  for  his  services,  stating  his  price,  nonaUy 
Bome  article  to  which  he  baa  taken  a  liking. 
Whatever  he  demands  must  be  given  at  once, 
otherwise  the   expected   good  result  of    the 
oiniBtration  would  not  follow. 
When  the  preliminary  arrangements  have 
lieea  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the  family  of 
tie  dck  person  sit  around  the  couch  of  the 
p&dent,  and  with  earnestness  and  gravity  join 
in  the  ceremonies.     The  angeko  commences 
a  talking  and  singing,  the  nature  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  state  more  precisely  than  to 
say  that  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  incantation 
or  prolonged  supplication,   perhaps  mingled 
with  formulas  which  are  supposed  to  charm 
away  the  disease.     At  intervals  during  this 
performance  the  family  respond,  frequently 
uttering  a  word  corresponding  to  our  amen, 
Afl  to  medicine,  none  is  ever  prescribed,  nor 
do  the  Innuits  ever  take  any. 

The  duties  of  the  angeko  with  reference  to 
the  community,  consist  in  ankooting  for  suc- 
cess in  whaling,  wahnsing,  sealing,  and  in 
honting  certain  animals;  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  ice;  and  for  the  public  good  in  various 
particolars.  These  more  public  ministrations 
are  accompanied  by  what  sounds  to  a  stranger's 
ear  like  howling,  but  i»  doubtless  a  forrmda, 
either  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  composed 
on  the  spot  by  the  angeko,  varying  according 
to  tiie  talent  of  the  operator.  The  Innuits 
consider  that  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
what  they  give  for  an  angeko's  services,  so 
are  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  sick. 
"Make  poor  pay,  and  the  help  ia  poor;  good 
pay,  and  the  benefit  is  great." 

Many  of  the  customs  which  have  relation  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  Innuits,  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  broad  phrase,  "  The  first 
hmmts  did  so."  When  they  kill  a  reindeer, 
and  have  skinned  it,  they  cut  off  bits  of 
different  parts  of  the  animaJ,  and  bury  them 
^der  a  sod,  or  some  moss,  or  a  stone,  at  the 
«act  spot  where  the  animal  was  kiUed.  When 
an  Immit  passes  the  place  where  a  relative  has 
died,  he  pauses,  and  deposits  a  piece  of  meat 
nearly. 

When  a  child  dies,  everything  it  has  used, 


either  as  a  plaything  or  in  any  work  it  did,  is 
placed  in  or  upon  its  grave. 

There  exist  also  among  the  Innuits  many 
curious  customs  connected  with  hunting. 
They  cannot  go  out  to  take  walrus  until^  they 
have  done  working  upon  tuktoo  clothing ;  and 
after  beginning  the  walrus  hunt,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  work  on  reindeer  skins. 

Whm  a  walrus  is  caught,  the  captor  must 
remain  at  home,  doing  no  work,  for  one  day; 
if  a  bear  is  killed,  he  must  remain  quiet,  in 
like  manner,  for  three  days ;  after  the  taking 
of  a  whale,  two  days.  If,  however  he  is  on  a 
hunt,  and  game  is  plentiful,  the  Innuit  fre- 
quently keeps  on  at  the  sport,  making  up  all 
his  resting  days  at  the  end  of  the  hunt. 

When  a  seal  is  captured,  a  few  drops  of 
water  are  sprinkled  on  its  head  before  it  is  cut 
up.  If  there  is  no  water  to  be  had,  the  man 
holds  snow  in  his  hands  till  he  squeezes  out  a 
single  drop,  the  application  of  which  answers 
every  purpose. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  of  the  first 
seal  of  the  season,  and  this  rule  is  so  strictly 
enforced  that  they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  even 
to  chew  the  blubber  for  the  sake  of  expressing 
the  oil. 

There  is  a  regular  order  for  cutting  up  a 
walrus.  The  first  man  who  arrives  at  the  cap« 
tured  animal  outs  off  the  right  arm  or  flipper ; 
the  second,  the  left  arm ;  the  third,  the  right 
leg  or  flipper;  the  fourth,  the  left  leg ;  the  fifth, 
a  portion  of  the  body,  beginning  at  the  neck, 
and  so  on  till  tHe  whole  is  disposed  of. 

One  very  curious  custom  among  the  Innuits 
is  this.  At  a  time  of  the  year  apparently 
answering  to  our  Christmas,  they  have  a 
general  meeting  in  a  large  igloo  on  a  certain 
evening.  There  the  angeko  prays  on  behalf 
of  the  people  for  the  public  prosperity  through 
the  subsequent  year.  Then  follows  something 
like  a  feast.  The  next  day  all  go  out  into  the 
open  air  and  form  in  a  circle ;  in  the  centre  is 
placed  a  vessel  of  water,  and  each  member  of 
the  company  brings  a  piece  of  meat,  the  kind 
being  immaterial.  The  circle  being  formed, 
each  person  eats  his  or  her  meat  in  silence, 
thinking  of  Sidne,  and  wishing  for  eood  things. 
Then  one  in  the  circle  takes  a  cup,  dips  up 
some  of  the  water,  all  the  time  thinking  of 
Sidne,  and  drinks  it ;  and  then,  before  passing 
the  cup  to  another,  states  audibly  the  time  and 
the  place  of  his  or  her  birth.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  by  all  in  succession.  Finally, 
presents  of  various  articles  are  thrown  from 
one  to  another,  with  the  idea  that  each  will 
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receive  of  Sidne  good  things  in  proportion  to 
the  liberality  here  shown. 

Soon  after  this  occasion,  at  a  time  which 
answers  to  our  New  Tear's  Day,  two  men  start 
out,  one  of  them  being  dressed  to  represent  a 
woman,  and  go  to  every  igloo  in  the  village, 
blowing  out  the  light  in  each.  The  lights  are 
af tei-wards  rekindled  from  a  fresh  fire.  When 
Captain  Hall  asked  a  native  the  meaning  of 
this,  the  reply  was,  "New  sun— new  light," 
implying  a  belief  that  the  sun  was  at  that 
time  renewed  for  the  year. 

The  language  of  the  Esquimaux  is  peculiar 
to  themselves.     They  have  mjthing  written, 


and  all  that  they  can  tell  is  derived  from  oral 
tradition,  handed  down  from  parent  to  child 
for  many  generations.  The  pronunciation  of 
the  same  words  by  Esquimaux  living  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart,  and  having  little 
intercourse,  is  so  different  that  they  can  hardly 
understand  each  other  on  coming  together. 

ABCTIC  SCENES. 

We  must  defer  the  completion  of  our  sketch 
of  Esquimaux  customs  till  our  next  paper. 
Space  only  remains  to  append  a  few  passages 
from  M'Dougall's  "  Voyage  of  the  Resolute," 
explanatory  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
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'*  As  tHe  seTerity  of  the  weather  increased  during 
the  winter^  each  man  stretched  his  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost  to  inrent  a  '  face  protector ;'  for  the  face  is 
peculiarly  Bcnsitiye,  particularly  the  nose,  cheek-bones, 
and  chin,  whilst  the  under  eyelid  comes  in  occasion- 
ally for  a  froot-bite. 

''As  always  happens  where  many  turn  their  atten- 
tioa  to  the  same  subject,  the  number  produced  was 
great,  and  the  shapes  varied  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  designer,  who,  by-the-bye,  invariably  proclaimed 


the  superiority  of  his  own  invention,  by  wearing  it 
even  at  the  expense  of  being  frequently  frost-bitten. 

"  The  old  cover,  used  by  the  Expedition  of  1860-61, 
was  simply  a  piece  of  cloth  lined  with  lambskin  or 
flannel,  cut  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  cheeks, 
leaving  an  aperture  for  the  nose,  which  in  its  turn 
was  covered  with  an  angular  piece  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. This  was  found  to  answer  very  well,  and  was 
the  prevailing  fashion  for  some  time ;  but  as  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  it  round  the  head  previous  to 
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putting  on  the  cap  and  mnffler,  it  was  not  convenient 
for  remoTal,  to  asoertain  vHetlier  or  not  the  cheeks 
were  bitten. 

"  The  favourite  cover  of  this  cruise  is  even  more 
simple,  being  composed  of  a  kind  of  veil,  made  of 
sealskin  or  cloth,  lined  with  flannel  as  before ;  it  is 
attached  to  the  cap  outside,  by  buttons,  and  herein  its 
utility  consists,  as  the  breath  escapes  without  becoming 
solid. 

<'  Another  great  inconvenience  experienced  whilst 
walking  during  intensely  cold  weather  is  the  congela- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  by  the  action  of  the  cold  on  the 
exhalation  of  moisture  from  the  eyes.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  warm  hands  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mittens,  and  apply  them  to  the  eyes,  in 
order  to  melt  the  ice,  and  restore  the  sight. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  during  the  prevalence 
of  very  cold  weather,  that  each  person  should  have  a 
companion  when  walking  any  distance  from  the  ship  ; 
and  a  standing  order  to  that  effiact  should  be  issued, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  neglect  of  frost-bitesy  and  the 
more  serious  results  arising  from  falls,  cracks  in  the 
ice,  &c.,  whereby  a  broken  leg,  or  a  sprained  ankle, 
by  preventing  an  immediate  return  to  the  ship,  might 
possibly  cost  a  man  his  life. 

^'  It  is  therefore  prudent  alwayt  to  have  a  oom- 
jMmion ;  you  are  then  enabled  to  inspect  each  other's 
&C0S  occasionally,  and  perfonn  the  friendly  office  of 
removing  frost-bite,  which,  if  neglected,  leaves  an 
unpleasant  scar,  and  renders  the  spot  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive for  the  fiiture." 

The  privatiomi  and  fatigues  of  Arctic  life 


and  travelling  can  scarcely  be  exaggerate 
We  give  Mr.  M'Dongall's  description  of  a  single 
marcH  in  the  month  of  June : — 

"  Thursday,  June  23rd.— At  5  p.m.  advanced  to  the 
eastward.  Our  track  lay  amongst  continuous  pools  of 
water,  knee-deep  *per  mare,  per  glaciem*  About 
7.30  we  were  abreast  of  the  cairn  on  Cape  Bounty. 
Here  the  floe  was  even  worse  than  before,  the  men  at 
times  being  obHged  to  extricate  each  other  from  the 
deep  sludge,  as  well  as  to  dig  out  the  sledge,  which 
often  sunk  below  the  bearers.  We,  however,  managed 
to  make  a  little  progress  in  the  right  direction;  and 
when,  about  9.30  p.m.,  we  encamped,  many  of  tho 
crew  as  well  ts  myself  were  fast  asleep  before  tea 
was  announced. 

** Friday,  24M.— At  2  a.m.  we  again  started;  the 
weather  at  the  time  was  overcast  and  gloomy,  with 
occasional  showers,  which  penetrated  to  oxir  skirta 
kmg  before  the  march  was  over.  About  4  we  observed 
the  ship ;  at  6  pitched  tents  on  a  patch  of  compaia- 
tively  hard  snow.  At  this  time  the  weather  had  cleared 
oiF,  and  we  were  favoured  by  a  warm  sun  and  dear 
sky.  We  therefore  took  advantage  of  this  promise  of 
a  fine  day  by  imdressing  before  bagging  ourselves,  and 
hanging  our  clothes  outside  the  tent  to  dry. 

<*  At  3  p.m.  packed  up  and  started  for  the  ship.  Oor 
clothing  had  dried  during  the  time  we  were  encamped, 
but  we  were  again  soon  wet  up  to  our  middles,  and 
reached  the  ship  in  'that  state*  at  7  p.m.,  after  four 
hours*  march  through  one  continuous  pool  of  deep 
water." 


THE   VITAL   TELEaBAFE. 


||HE  striking  resemblance  between  that 
wonder  of  modem  invention  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  system  of 
nerves  in  the  human  frame,  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  noticed  by  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  and  mechanism 
of  the  two  systems.  Indeed,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  theorists  who  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  consider  the  vital  principle  and  that  of 
electricity  identical,  or  nearly  soj  and  who 
regard  the  subtle  agency  which  is  conducted 
along  the  galvanic  wires  as  the  same  as  that 
which  travels  along  the  delicate  nerves  of  a 
living  animal.  More  careful  investigators 
treat  such  a  proposition  as  a  mere  theory,  not 
established  by  sufficient  evidence.  Still  there 
are  points  of  resemblance  which  render  the 
oompariaon  a  curious  and  interesting  one,  and 


may  serve  to  convey  some  useful  information 
in  a  manner  likely  to  be  retained  easily  in  the 
memory. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  the  brain  as 
its  centre.  From  this,  and  from  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  the  form 
of  a  soft  rounded  cord,  enclosed  within  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  and  commonly  called  the 
spinal  marrow,  proceed  a  number  of  extremely 
fine  and  delicate  threads,  which  are  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  These  are  the 
nerves.  The  minute  filaments  of  which  the 
nerves  are  composed  never  unite  together;  but 
though  they  may  lie  side  by  side  in  the  same 
band,  remain  distinct  and  separate,  from  their 
commencement  in  the  brain,  to  their  termina- 
tion, it  may  be,  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
body.    This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  wires 
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of  the  eleotric  telegraph.    They  are  stretched 

tide  hj  side,  but  are  never  allowed  to  unite,  or 

eren  Umcli  one  another. 

He  nerves  have  not  all  the  same  office.  Some 

are  dktribnted  over  the  different  mnscles  of 
tiie  bodj ;  and  their  office  is  to  convej  the  in- 
fia^oe  of  the  will  from  the  brain  to  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle,  to  cause  those  fibres  to  contract, 
or  shorten,  and  thus  to  produce  the  Toluntary 
movements  of  the  body.  Other  nervous  fila- 
ments have  the  property  of  communicating 
ttnsation. 

The  nerves  are  simply  the  media  to  convey 
impressions  either  to  the  brain  or  from  it; 
and  do  not  possess  in  themselves  any  inherent 
power  of  producing  either  motion  or  sensation 
in  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
Compare  this  with  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
wires  have  no  electric  property  in  themselves, 
but  are  merely  lines  of  communication  to  con- 
vej  the  electric  influence  from  one  point  to 
another. 

Immediately  connected  with  the  foregoing 
principle  is  this — ^that  the  integprity  of  a  nerve 
ifl  essential  to  its  action.  If  a  nerve  J[>e 
divided,  the  parts  below  the  division  to  which 
th&t  nerve  was  sent  are  paralysed.  Both  the 
sensibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  power  of 
moving  them,  are  lost.  Here,  again,  the 
parallel  holds  good.  Let  an  electric  wire  be 
broken,  or  cut  asunder,  and  it  becomes  utterly 
useless,  so  £eu:  as  the  purposes  of  the  telegraph 
are  concerned.  It  ceases  to  convey  the  galvanic 
charges  beyond  the  part  divided. 

The  effect  of  dividing  or  cutting  across  a 
nerve,  in  producing  paralysis,  proves  that  the 
power  of  the  vrill  and  the  faculty  of  sensation 
have  their  seat  ih  the  brain. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  will  on 
the  various  muscles  of  the  body,  among  many 
other  wonderful  results,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, though  a  little  out  of  course,  to  men- 
tion one  curious  circumstance — ^the  difficulty 
▼e  often  experience  in  moving  one  piuscle, 
without  at  the  same  time  involuntarily,  or 
sgainst  our  vnll,  moving  others.  For  example, 
moving  one  eye,  and  keeping  the  other  steady; 
tnrning  the  two  eyes  in  opposite  directions; 
closing  one  lid,  the  other  remaining  open;  or 
frowning  without  dilating  the  nostril.  We 
mnst  also  all  have  noticed  the  grimaces  people 
are  apt  to  make  in  violent  efforts  of  the  body, 
particularly  where  the  muscles  of  respiration 
are  concerned.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  keep 
the  mnscles  of  the  countenance  at  rest  while 
those  of  the  chest  and  limbs  are  forcibly  ex- 


erted. Again,  try  to  extend  or  straighten  the 
two  middle  fingers  separately,  and  not  at  the 
same  time  tmbend  the  other  fingers,  and  with- 
out practice  it  will  be  found  impossible.  Or 
attempt  to  turn  round  one  arm  in  one  direo- 
tion,  and  the  other  arm  in  the  opposite,  and  we 
may  venture  to  predict  that  the  first  experi- 
ment will  be  a  ludicrous  failure.  The  explana- 
tion of  these  and  similar  examples  is  this.  In 
some  of  the  actions  referred  to,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  part  of  a  muscle  only,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  at  rest.  To  do  this  the*  will  must 
act  on  particular  nervous  filaments  without 
affecting  others  close  beside  them.  In  the 
othes  instances,  the  muscles  simultaneously 
contracted  are  supplied  with  nervous  fibres 
which  have  their  orig^  in  the  brain,  either 
near  each  other,  or  in  exactly  similar  situations 
of  the  two  sides ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  will 
to  excite  one  fibre,  or  set  of  fibres,  without  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  those  that  are  con- 
tiguous or  corresponding.  To  render  this 
clearer,  take  an  illustration.  An  unpractised 
player  on  the  pianoforte,  in  attempting  to 
strike  one  note,  will  often  hit  an  adjoining  key 
at  the  same  time ;  or  if  he  is  playing  with  both 
hands,  he  finds  it  difficult  at  first  to  prevent 
his  right  hand  from  imitating  the  example  of 
his  left.  After  a  time,  however,  the  manipu- 
lation becomes  easy,  and  he  is  able  to  execute 
the  most  difficult  and  rapid  movements  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  accuracy.  Reflect  on  the 
complicated  processes  in  operation,  and  few 
things  will  seem  more  wondeiful  than  the 
performance  of  a  skilful  pianist  or  organist, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that,  while  the 
fingers  and  feet  are  tripping  it  so  nimbly,  the 
presiding  will,  writh  corresponding  rapidity  and 
precision,  is  striking  the  chord  of  a  still  more 
beautiful  and  delicate  instrument  in  the  brain 
and  nerves. 

Thus  much  in  illustration  of  the  connection 
of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  our  voluntary 
movements.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  admit  that 
the  brain  is  also  the  source  of  sensation.  Such 
is,  however,  the  fact.  Divide  the  nerves  whose 
terminations  are  spread  over  the  hand  and 
arm— separate  them,  that  is,  from  the  brain — 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  is  entirely  lost. 
Divide  the  spinal  chord  itself,  and  all  parts 
below  the  division  are  paralysed  and  insensible. 
In  the  nerves  of  motion,  the  influence  is  sent 
from  the  brain  to  the  other  end  of  the  nervous 
fibre.  In  the  nerves  of  sensation,  on  the  con- 
-  trary,  the  impression  is  conveyed  from  the  far 
extremity  of  the  thread  upwards  to  the  brain. 
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We  do  not,  however,  refer  the  sensation  to  the 
brain,  but  to  tbe  end  of  the  nerve  on  which 
the  impression  was  made.  Even  when  the 
end  of  a  nerve  is  removed,  if  the  portion  still 
connected  with  the  brain  be  irritated,  the 
resulting  sensation  is  still  referred  to  the 
natural  and  original  terminati^on  of  the  nerve 
— as  is  strikinglj  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  have  happened  to  lose  a  limb. 
The  impression  of  cold,  or  a  blow  on  the  stump, 
is  referred  bj  such  persons  to  their  amputated 
fingers  or  toes  for  years  even  after  the  operation. 

Besides  our  sensations  and  Yoluntary  move- 
ments, there  ia'another  class  of  functions  over 
which  the  nervous  system  presides,  viz.,  in- 
voluntary actions  established  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  defence  of  lifc-^such  as  respi- 
ration, ;coughing,  swaUowing,  winking,  and 
all  sudden  instinctive  movements  to  avoid  a 
threatening  danger.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  performed  is  this :  an  impression  or 
irritation  is  made  on  the  end  of  a  nerve ;  this 
impression  is  immediately  propelled  to  the 
bitdn  or  spinal  cord,  and  is  communicated 
through  it  to  other  nerves,  either  springing 
from  the  same  place  or  connecting  the  one 
.  with  the  other  by  some  x>^nliar  sympathy. 
For  example,  a  strong  light  falls  on  the  iris,  or 
coloured  curtain  surrounding  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  no  effect  is  xyroduced ;  but  let  the  rays 
of  light  pass  through  the  open  pupil,  and  fall 
on  the  retina  or  nerve  of  vision,  the  impression 
is  instantly  conveyed  along  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  brain ;  thence  some  peculiar  influence,  not 
the  will,  is  transmitted  along  another  nerve  to 
the  iris,  which  immediately  contracts,  to  shut 
out  the  too  dazzling  glare.  Again :  let  any 
pungent  particles  irritate  the  nostril  or  throat, 
the  irritation  is  communicated  by  one  set  of 
nerves  to  the  brain;  thence  another  set  of 
nerves  immediately  conveys  an  involuntary 
stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
these  are  forced  to  sudden  and  violent  effort 
to  expel  the  intruding  substance  by  the  forcible 
passage  of  the  breath.  In  this  way  coughing 
and  sneezing  are  effected. 

This  connexion  between  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration  and  those  of  the  face  explains  in  part 
the  simultaneous  disturbance  of  the  breathing 
and  the  countenance,  under  the  influence  of 
the  passions. 


Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  of  further 
illustrations ;  and  we  must  now  revert  to  the 
comparison  with  which  we  started,  and  in  a 
few  words  draw  the  parallel  between  the  entire 
nervous  system  and  the  machinery  of  a  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  meama  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  power.  The  nerrea 
are  the  telegraphic  wires  to  transmit  communi- 
cations to  and  from  this  central  station.  In 
the  brain  are  seated  the  presiding  Will  and  its 
consort  in  dominion,  the  sensitive  Yital  Prin- 
ciple. On  all  sides  th^  are  surrounded  anct 
protected  by  a  perfect  system  of  surveillance 
in  the  Senses,  and  a  most  obedient  and  prompt 
executive  in  the  Muscles.  From  the  eye,  the 
watchman  looks  abroad,  and  communicates  by 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  by  so  many 
electric  wires,  the  condition  and  movements  of 
the  world  around.  From  the  ear,  the  listening 
sentinel  catches  the  most  distant  sounds,  and 
reports  them,  through  a  similar  medium,  to 
the  same  centre  of  government;  while  the 
sense  of  touch,  a  sort  of  universsl  coaat-guard, 
transmits  to  head-quarters,  with  equal  fidelity, 
intelligence  of  a  still  more  varied  character. 

The  several  muscles  of  the  body  may  be 
regarded  as  the  executive  power.  Between 
them  and  the  brain  is  another  series  of  gal- 
vanic wires — ^the  nerves  of  motion — by  means 
of  which  the  ready  forces  receive  and  im- 
plicitly obey  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign 
will. 

Let  an  enemy  attempt  an  entrance  through 
the  open  portal  of  the  nostril  or  the  throat, 
information  is  instantly  conveyed  to  the  pre- 
siding powers,  who  despatch  their  peremptory 
orders  along  the  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration, and  by  their  vigorous  efforts  the  in- 
truder is  speedily  expelled.  Let  wholesome 
airs  and  friendly  odours  seek  admission,  they 
are  received  and  welcomed.  Let  a  reasonable 
supply  of  food  be  offered,  it  is  admitted,  duty 
free;  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  this  most 
efficient  telegraphic  S3rstem  is  employed  to 
command  the  means  of  eigoyment  or  of  sus- 
tenance, and  in  cAse  of  sudden  emergency  or 
threatened  danger,  to  rouse  the  protecting 
powers  of  the  body  to  take  up  arms  and  defend 
the  citadel  of  life. 

0.  A.  H.  B. 
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anybody  i«  cnrious  to  know  the 
relative  importance  of  eaoh  trade  in 
London,  judged  by  the  nambers  of 
those  who  follow  it,  you  oan  get  this 
fofonnation  without  maoh  diffioullj  from  the 
Trides'  Directory. 

The  puhHcans  appear  to  be  far  and  away  the 
most  munerous.    This   volume  contains  the 
uffles  of  about  4,700,  not  including  300  hotels, 
tsrerna,  or  coffee-houses,  of  a  superior  class, 
tiiidi  are  ranged  by  themselves,  and  100  pri- 
^  hotds,  not  licensed.    Of  beer  retailers 
tiiffe  are  not  less  than  1,700,  of  wine  mer- 
ebnts  an  equal  number.     Even  this  estimate 
bj  BO  means  exhausts  the  list  of  those  whose 
b&sinefls  it  is  to  supply  London  with  stimu- 
I^U.    Some  150  brewers  are  in  the  list ;   and 
then  the  brewers*  agents,  the  distillers  and 
spirit  merchants,  the  dealers  in  liqueurs,  cider, 
and  peny,  have  still  to  be  reckoned.     It  is 
probably  below  the  mark  to  say  that  10,000 
persong  in  this  "  Directory"  are  shown  to  be 
engaged,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in  "the 
qnor  traffic.''  Of  course  this  does  not  include 
whole  army   of  brewers'  men,    draymen, 
waiters,  barmen,  and  barmaids,  tapsters,  cellar- 
men, !  potboys,    and  hangers-on  of  all  sorts 
whose  interests  are  also  bound  up  in  this 
traffic.     We  don't  venture  to  estimate  their 
Mmbers. 

After  the  publicans,  the  bootmakers  take 
rank.  Of  these  there  are  over  3,000— all  we 
presume  keeping  something  like  a  shop,  and 
200  wholesale  makers.  The  grocers  and  tea- 
dealers  are  less  numerous  by  a  hundred  or  so. 
Next  come  the  tailors,  2,600;  the  bakers, 
1.S50;  the  batchers,  1,750;  the  tobacconists, 
1,500 ;  and  the  milliners,  1,400— as  numerous  a 
^7  as  the  greengrocers.  Tim^  lodging«house- 
keepers  own  to  a  strength  of  1,350,  but  must 
r«^7  be  a  much  more  imposing  body.  With 
these  the  dairymen  and  the  builders  take  the 
same  rank.  The  linendrapers  only  muster 
Bome  1,100;  but  then  the  haberdashers,  400, 
the  hosiers,  500,  and  the  outfitters,  250  strong, 
march  in  separate  companies.  Of  private 
schools,  there  are  nearly  1,200. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  among  the 
Q^mes  of  persons,  the  great  family  of  Smith  is 
preeminent.  In  the  Commercial  Directory, 
where  the  names  are  entered  in  alphabetical 
order,  over  1,500  Smiths  are  registered,  and  the 
ciirioas  may  like  to  know  that  130  answer  to 
the  Christian  name  of  John.  Be  it  remembered 
^^  these  are  all  householders  and  heads  of 


families.  If  we  add  the  women  and  children, 
the  lodgers,  and  working  men  of  the  same 
clan  all  over  London,  whose  names  do  not 
appear  in  directories,  we  shall  have  a  popula- 
tion of  Smiths  equal  to  that  of  many  consider- 
able towns  which  return  their  two  members  to 
Parliament.  The  Joneses  are  only  half  the 
number  of  the  Smiths.  Next  to  them  come 
the  Browns,  who  fall  short  of  700 ;  the  John- 
sons and  the  Williamses  muster  some  500  each; 
while  the  hardly  less  familiar  name  of  Robin- 
son is  only  bome  by  250  persons. 

This  year  50  new  trades  have  been  added  to 
the  Directory.  The  search  after  ''  new  things" 
never  ends,  and  from  year  to  year  a  Beckman 
might  gather  in  these  pages  materials  for  a 
new  history  of  invention.  Sometimes  it  is 
science  that  g^ves  birth  to  a  trade,  sometimes 
it  is  a  passing  caprice.  In  either  case  the 
want  brings  the  supply.  London  traders  take 
care  tbat  no  one  shall  long  be  able  to  say  with 
a  clear  conscience  that  he  cannot  get  all  that 
money  can  procure.  When  the  want  has  thus 
been  met,  it  is  for  the  directory  maker  to 
record  the  fact  in  his  register  of  new  trades. 
The  list  is  not  quite  so  fantastic  as  usual,  but 
is  still  a  curiosity  in  its  way.  It  includes 
aluminium  agents,  anti-friction  powder  manu- 
facturers, artificial  plant  and  bouquet  makers, 
brimstone  refiners,  church  vestment  warehouse 
(Romish  Church),  dolls'  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
earth- closet  manufacturers,  esparto  merchants, 
gazogene  manufacturers,  graphotypers,  {>aper 
fastener  makers,  parkesine  manufacturers, 
school  and  exhibition  decorators,  sodium  and 
(patent)  sodium  amalgam  manufacturers,  and 
stay-fastening  manufacturers..  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable  to  suppose  that,  as  new  trades  are 
bom,  old  ones  die  out;  but  they  pass  away 
unnoticed  and  unsung. 

So  with  the  changes  which  each  year  sees 
among  the  people  whose  names,  dwellings, 
and  avocations  such  a  book  undertakes  to 
chronicle.  An  old  inhabitant  possessing  the 
requisite  local  knowledge  can  read  no  sadder 
volume  than  an  old  directory.  To  him  the 
register  of  his  street  or  quarter  must  caU 
up  painful  recollections  of  men  who  one  by 
one  have  been  struck  down  in  the  hard 
battle  of  life,  whose  places  are  now  filled  by  a 
new  crowd  of  busy,  struggling,  successful,  dis- 
appointed workers.  But  the  book  itself  deals 
neither  with  success  or  failure,  with  ruin  or 
death.  If  you  answer  to  the  yearly  muster- 
roll,  well ;  if  not,  your  name  is  blotted  out. 
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The  Ant. 

LXXII. 

In  farther  noticing  the  apertures  of  some 
ant-lulls,  I  folly  ascertained  the  natore  of  the 
labour  of  their  inhabitants,  of  which  I  could 
not  before  even  guess  the  purport;  for  the 
surface  of  the  nest  presented  such  a  constant 
scene  of  ag^itation,  and  so  many  insects  were 
occupied  in  carrying  materials  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  the  movement  offered  no  other  image 
than  that  of  confusion. 

I  saw  then,  dearly,  that  they  were  engaged 
in  stopping  up  passages.  For  this  purpose 
they  at  first  brought  forward  little  pieces  of 
wood,  which  they  deposited  near  the  entrance 
of  those  avenues  they  wished  to  dose;  they 
placed  them  in  the  stubble,  and  then  went  to 
seek  other  twigs  and  fragments  of  wood,  which 
they  disposed  of  above  the  first,  but  in  a  different 
direction,  and  appeared  to  choose  pieces  of  less 
size  as  the  work  advanced.  They  at  length 
brought  in  a  number  of  dried  leaves,  and  other 
materials  of  an  enlarged  form,  with  which  they 
covered  the  roof,  an  exact  miniature  of  the  art 
of  our  builders  when  they  form  the  covering 
of  any  building.  Nature,  indeed,  seems  every- 
where to  have  anticipated  the  inventions 
which  we  boast,  and  this  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  most  simple. 

Our  little  insects,  now  safely  in  their  nest, 
retire  gradually  to  the  interior,  before  the  last 
passages  are  dosed.  One  or  two  only  remain 
without,  or  concealed  behind  the  doors  on 
guard,  while  the  others  repose  or  engage  in 
different  occupations  in  the  most  perfect 
security. 

I  was  impatient  to  know  what  took  place  in 
the  morning  upon  these  ant-hills,  and  there- 
fore visited  them  at  an  early  hour.  I  found 
them  in  the  same  state  in  which  I  had  left 
them.  The  ants  were  wandering  about  on  the 
nest;  some  others  issued  from  time  to  time 
from  under  the  margin  of  the  little  roofs  found 


at  the  entrance  of  the  galleries ;  others  after- 
vrards  came  forth,  who  began  removing  the 
wooden  bars  that  blockaded  the  entrance,  in  | 
which  th^  readily  succeeded.  This  labour 
occupied  them  several  hours.  The  passages 
were  at  length  free,  and  the  materials  with 
which  they  had  been  closed  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  ant-hill. 

Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  during  the  j 
fine  weather,  I  was  a  witness  to  similar  pro-  ! 
ceedings.  On  days  of  rain,  the  doors  of  all  the 
ant-hills  remained  dosed.  When  the  skj  was 
cloudy  in  the  morning,  or  rain  was  indicated, 
the  ants,  who  seemed  to  be  aware  of  it,  opened 
but  in  part  their  several  avenues,  and  im- 
mediatdy  closed  them  when  the  rain  oom- 
menced. 

Gould  the  most  enlightened  reason,  which 
ascribes  such  procedure  to  mere  animal  in- 
stinct, have  done  more  P 

Ths  Ass. 

LXXIII. 

"As  stupid  as  an  ass,"  has  grown  into  a 
proverb ;  yet  the  ass  is,  like  all  other  animals, 
capable  of  appreciating  kindness.  A  poor  ass 
in  our  neighbourhood  comes  on  a  Sunday  to 
certain  houses  to  beg.  He  looks  in  at  the 
window  first,  and  when  he  finds  that  he  is  seen, 
he  goes  to  the  door  and  waits  there  patiently 
until  he  is  sent  away  or  rewarded  with  a  potato 
or  two,  or  a  crust  of  bread.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  houses  in  the  street,  but  he  never 
calls  where  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  getting 
something.  Should  a  policeman  come  up  while 
he  is  waiting,  he  immediatdy  leaves  the  flags 
and  stands  on  the  road,  but  as  soon  as  the 
man  is  out  of  sight,  he  comes  back  to  the  door; 
the  police  have  been  in  the  habit  of  beating 
him  when  they  found  him  on  the  footpath. 
Having  visited  all  his  friends,  he  then  picks  np 
what  he  can  on  the  piece  of  waste  gronnd 
behind  the  houses. 
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LXXIV. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ass  descends  the 
daogerons  precipices  of  the  Alps  and  Andes  is 
too  ciuioTis  and  indicatire  of  sagacity  to  be 
jaaBed  over  without  notice.    It  is  thus  graphi- 
cally described  in  the  "NaturaHst's  Cabinet": 
""In  the  passes  of  these  mountains,  there  are 
often  on  one  side  steep  eminences,  and  on  the 
other frightfol  abysses;  and  as  these  for  the 
most  part  follow  the  direction  of  the  monntain, 
the  road  forms  at  every  little  distance  steep 
decliyities  of  several  hundred   yards    down- 
wvds.    These  can  only  be  descended  by  asses ; 
aod  the  animals  themselves  seem  perfectly 
aware  of  the  danger,  by  the  caution  they  use. 
When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
descents,  they  stop   of  themselves,    without 
heing  checked  by  the  rider ;    and  if  he  in- 
ftdTertently  attempt  to  spur  them  on,  they  con- 
tinue immovable,  as  if  imminating    on   the 
dangCT  that  lies  before  them,  and  preparing 
for  the  encounter;  for  they  not  only  atten- 
tiTely  view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  snort  at 
the  danger.    Having  at  length  prepared  for 
the  descent,  they  place  their  forefeet   in    a 
posture  as  if  they  were  stopping  themselves ; 
they  then  also  put  their  hinder  feet  together, 
bat  a  little  forward,  as  if  they  were  about  to 
lie  down.     In  this  attitude,  having  taken  a 
surrey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  meteor.    In  the  meantime,  all 
that  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himapJf  fast 
on  the  saddle,  without  checking  the  rein,  for 
the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ass,  in  which  case  both  must 
inevitably  perish.    But  their  address  in  this 
rapid  descent  is  truly  wonderful,  for  in  their 
swiftest  motion,  when  they  seem  to  have  lost 
an  control  of  themselves,  they  follow  the  dif- 
ferent windings  of  the  road  with  as  great  exact- 
ness as  if  they  had  previously  determined  on 
the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every 
precaution  for  their  safety." 

LXXV. 

Leo,  in  his  "Description  of  Africa,"  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  performance  which 
be  witnessed  in  Egypt :  "  When  the  Moham- 
metan  worship  is  over,  the  common  people  of 
Cairo  resort  to  the  suburbs  to  see  the  exhibi- 
tion of  stage-players  and  mountebanks,  who 
teach  camels,  asses,  and  dogs  to  dance.  The 
dancing  of  the  ass  is  diverting  enough ;  for 
after  he  has  frisked  and  capered  about,  his 
master  tells  him  that  the  Sultan,  meaning  to 
build  a  g^eat  palace,  intends  to  employ  all  the 


asses  in  carrying  mortar,  stones,  and  other 
materials ;  upon  which  the  ass  £Edls  down  with 
his  heels  upwards,  closing  his  eyes,  and  ex- 
tending his  chest  as  if  he  were  dead.  This 
done,  the  master 'begs  some  assistance  of  the 
company,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  dead 
ass,  and  having  got  all  he  can,  he  gives  them 
to  k|Low  that  truly  his  ass  is  not  dead,  but  only 
being  sensible  of  his  master's  necessity,  played 
that  trick  to  procure  some  provender.  He 
then  commands  the  ass  to  rise,  which  still  lies 
in  the  same  posture,  notwithstanding  all  the 
blows  he  can  give  him;  till  at  last  he  proclainisy 
by  virtue  of  an  edict  of  the  Sultan,  all  are 
bound  to  ride  out  next  day  upon  the  comeliest 
asses  they  can  find,  in  order  to  see  a  triumphal 
show,  and  to  entertain  their  asses  with  oats 
and  Nile  water.  These  words  are  no  sooner 
pronounced  than  the  ass  starts  up,  pranced, 
and  leaps  for  joy.  The  master  then  declares 
that  his  ass  has  been  pitched  upon  by  the 
warden  of  his  street  to  carry  his  deformed 
and  ugly  wife;  upon  which  the  ass  lowers  his 
ears,  and  limps  with  one  of  his  legs,  as  if  he 
were  lame.  The  master,  alleging  that  his  ass 
admires  handsome  women,  commands  him  to 
single  out  the  prettiest  lady  in  the  company ; 
and  accordingly  he  makes  his  choice  by  going 
round  and  touching  one  of  the  prettiest  with 
his  head,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
spectators." 

The  Txjbkbt. 

LXXVI. 

A  gamekeeper  in  Norfolk  had  under  his  care 
a  flock  of  nominally  wild  turkeys,  descended 
from  some  that  were  imported  into  Norfolk 
from  America,  during  the  last  century,  by  the 
then  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  These  turkeyd 
roosted  in  a  wood  which  was  frequented  by 
foxes ;  and  the  gamekeeper,  wishing  to  protect 
the  turkeys  from  their  attacks,  moved  his  dog 
kennels  under  the  trees  upon  which  the  tur- 
keys perched,  in  order  that  the  dogs  might  tict 
as  their  guardians  against  the  foxes.  This 
lasted  for  some  months,  after  which  the  foxes 
having  been  destroyed,  the  gamekeeper  re- 
moved his  dogs  back  to  his  own  cottage,  which 
was  distant  about  a  mile  from  where  they  had 
been  quartered  in  the  wood.  On  getting  up 
the  next  morning,  his  surprise  was  great  in 
observing  that  the  turkeys  had  followed  the 
migration  of  their  protectors,  and  were  all 
roosting  on  the  trees  which  overhung  the  spot 
to  which  the  dogs  and  their  kennels  had  just 
been  removed. 


^trttigs  4  t\x^  tete. 


BY  MBS.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OF'  THE  "  WOMEN  OP   ENGLAND.'' 


lii. 


The  Primrose. 


|TABr  of  the  woodland !  witli  my  beaming 
face 
I  wake  to  greet  you  in  the  garden 
bowera. 
Mine  is  no  glittering  robe,  nor  queenly  grace, 
And  yet  how  welcome  are  my  simple  flowers. 

The  children  love  them,  when,  with  happy  feet. 
They  run  from  school  before  the  close  of  day; 

And  Gnd  them  scattered,  ever  pale  and  sweet. 
Like  flecks  of  moonlight  in  their  homeward 
way. 

Old  people  love  them,  for  they  say  the  time 
Of  pleasant  youth  comes  back  again  to  them ; 

"When  love  and  hope  were  in  their  sunny  prime, 
Each  bud  a  flower,  and  every  flower  a  gem. 

Kind  were  the  hands  that  brought  us  long  ago 

From  the  wild  wood,  and  gently  placed  us 

here; 

And  faithful  have  we  been  to  bloom,  and  grow, 

And  yield  our  fragrant  thanks  from  year  to 

year. 

Though  many  a  change  we've  seen  since  first 
we  came. 
Of  human  happines  s,  and  human  grief ; 
tet  life  and  death  have  found  ub  still  the 
same — 
The  same  in  garniture  of  flower  and  leaf. 

Youth  with  its  merry  laugh  has  passed  ub  by, 
.  And  passed  the  feet  of  heavy  laden  toil; 
Beauty  has  watched  us  with  admiring  eye, 
And  age  has  stopped  to  greet  us  with  a 
smile. 

Fond  love  has  lingered,  with  its  footsteps  slow. 
Pacing  the  garden  walks  by  twilight  dim ; 

And  holy  strains  from  happy  souls  that  flow 
Have  broke  the  silence  with  their  evening 
hymn. 


Even  now,  while  shadows  creep  along  the  gnus, 
And  steal  the  moonbeams  through  the  leaf- 
less  trees, 
Are  there  not  feet  that  linger  as  they  pass, 
And  sounds  that  softly  come  and  go  like 
these  P 

Hush,  little  birds!  your  warbling  cease  awhile, 
And  let  a  sweeter  voice  than  yours  be  heard: 

Look,  sister  flowers,  for  lo !  a  lovelier  smile 
Than  ours  beams  forth  with  every  whispered 
word. 

No  tears  are  now  upon  the  maiden's  cheek, 
No  shadow  flits  across  her  snow-white  brow : 

Hush !  little  birds,  and  let  us  hear  them  speak, 
What  none  beside  the  garden  flowers  should 
know. 


ISTol 


I  HALL  we  tell  what  said  the  maiden 
To  a  listening  ear  that  day, 
When  her  heart,  so  sorrow-laden, 
Cast  its  heavy  load  away  P 
No  more  sad,  and  no  more  lonely. 
For  a  few  brief  moments  only  : 
Shall  we  tell  P    Ah,  no. 

All  her  future  lay  before  her — 

Happy  future — ^hers  and  his. 
Such  a  sunny  mist  came  o'er  her, 

Such  a  glow  of  girlish  bliss ; 
Such  a  light  upon  her  brow, 
That  she  spoke,  scarce  knowing  how  ;— 

Boldly  P    No,  that  could  not  be ; 
But  with  faith  so  firm  and  true. 
As  the  picture  rose,  and  grew, 
Brighter  in  the  sunny  glow. 

That  it  seemed  no  f antaey. 
Did  ^  see  it  P    No. 

Close  within  the  garden  bounds, 
Circled  by  her  father's  grounds, 
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Stood  a  cottage,  tliatched  and  lowly; 
And  Ker  footsteps  wandered  slowly 

As  they  came  npon  the  spot. 
Here,  she  thought,  their  lives  might  be 

(Worldly  strife  and  care  forgot) 
Spent  in  calm  felicity. 
And  she  Tentored  smiling,  blashing. 
While  her  young  heart's  tomidt  hushing^ 

Just  to  say  it  might  be  so: 
Bat  he  answered,  "  No." 

Never  stooping  down  to  see 

What  in  those  sweet  eyes  might  be, 

Answered  quickly— sharply,  No : 
In  a  manly  voice  and  strong. 

Never  dreaming  how  they  go — 
Words  like  this,  remembered  long — 
Down  into  tlie  deep  heart's  core. 
Seed  of  sorrow  evermore, 
Bitter  fimit  to  keep  in  store, 
Prom  a  careless  No. 

Nothing  meant  he  bnt  to  say 

Lowly  coti  was  not  for  him ; 
Not  for  him.  to  cast  away 

Honoor  for  a  girlish  whim; 
Not  to  waste  his  noble  powers 
In  the  calm  ot  silent  hours. 

Bather  let  him  boldly  go 
Where  the  stir  of  manhood  raging. 
Hand  to  hand  their  conflict  waging, 


Soldier  in  that  glorious  strife 
He  might  live,  and  feel  it  life. 
Would  she  keep  him?    "  No." 

Simple  word,  and  promptly  said; 
But  the  maiden  bowed  her  head. 
And  she  spoke  not  for  awhile— 
Could  not  speak,  and  could  not  smile. 
Something  seemed  to  darken  o'er 
All  her  world,  so  bright  before. 

Have  you  seen  a  landscape  so  P 
After  slumbering  broad,  and  fair. 
In  the  glow  of  Summer  air; 
Steals  across  the  midday  sun 
One  small  cloud,  and  only  one, 

Shadow  casting  far  below. 
Like  that  one  word,  No. 

Soon  it  passes,  and  again 
Floods  of  light  o'er  hill  and  plain 
Sweep  the  little  cloud  away 
Prom  the  face  of  golden  day; 

And  the  stream  with  silent  flow. 
And  the  fields,  and  forests  deep. 
Once  again  in  sunshine  sleep. 
But  her  cloud  is  long  in  going ; 

Ah !  poor  child,  may  never  go. 
Do  the  wisest  always  know 
What  their  careless  lips  are  doing. 
When  they  answer  No  P 


THE     JOYS     OF     HOME. 


WEBT  are  the  joys  of  home, 

And  pure  as  sweet ;  for  they, 
Like  dews  of  mom  and  evening,  come 
To  wake  and  dose  the  day* 

The  world  hath  its  delights, 

And  its  delusions  too ; 
But  home  to  calmer  bliss  invites. 

More  tranquil  and  more  true. 

The  mountain  flood  is  strong. 

But  fearful  in  its  pride ; 
While  gently  rolls  the  stream  along 

The  peaceful  valley's  side. 

Life's  charities,  like  Hght, 

Spread  smilingly  afar ; 
But  stars  approached  become  more  bright, 

And  home  is  life's  own  star 

J.B 


Sife  'gmi^  <ltlrrarj- 


The  Imperial   Bible  Didionary.      Historical, 

Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  I^atbick  Faibbaibn, 

D.D.    London :  Blackie  and  Son. 

*'  The  Imperial  Bible  Dictionary"  is  a  monu- 
ment of  learning,  ability,  and  patient  perse- 
verance. The  work  was  projected  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  but  the  length  of  time  which 
has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation  will  sur- 
prise no  reader  who  examines  the  mass  of 
Biblical  information,  comjjrehensive  ^et  con- 
centrated, which  it  contains.  Possibly  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  on  account 
of  the  profound  research  displayed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  abstruse  topics,  may  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  scholar ;  although  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  in  several  of  its  articles 
theological  views  are  broached  which  can 
scarcely  be  harmonized  with  the  Scripture 
testimony ;  but  for  the  student  who  is  anxious 
to  possess  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  charac- 
terized by  ample  thouj^h  not  obtrusive  learn- 
ing, and  oy  a  distinctive  and  avowed  attach- 
ment to  JEiVangelical  truth.  Dr.  Fairbaim's 
work  stands  foremost,  if  not  alone. 

Avoiding  a  very  common  error  in  such  com- 
pilations, the  editor  has  not  aimed  to  secure 
a  lar^e  body  of  contributors  with  but  a  few 
miscellaneous  articles  from  each,  but  he  has  so 
far  narrowed  his  circle  of  literaiy  coadjutors 
as  to  enable  him  to  entrust  a  considerable 
number  of  articles — often  a  connected  series — 
to  a  single  individual.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  several 
kindred  subjects,  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev. 
E.  A.  Litton,  M.A. ;  the  zoological  articles  are 
written  by  the  well-known  naturalist  P.  H. 
Gosse,  F.B.S.;  and  all  the  botanical  subjects 
are  treated  by  one  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  this 
department  of  science,  James  Hamilton,  DJD., 
P.LS. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
at  once  apparent.  It  secures  not  simply 
an  able  writer,  but  the  ablest  writer  for  the 
epedal  topic  to  which  he  has  devoted  time  and 
tnought;  and  also  gives  an  individuality  of 
character  to  the  treatment  of  various  branches 
of  the  same  topic,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
reader's  interest,  and  guards  against  otherwise 
almost  unavoidable  repetition. 

A  series  of  steel  engravings  accompanies 
each  volume ;  and  interspersed  with  the  text 
throughout,  admirable  woodcuts  of  plants, 
animtQs,  scenes,  and  places,  are  introduced. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  too  stronglj 
our  appreciation  of  ^his  Imperial  work«  It  is 
a  treasury  not  only  of  Biblical  information, 
but  also  of  the  whole  science  of  Divinity. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Turlinglcn  KobU, 

BA.,  Missionary  io  the  Teluau  People  in 

South  India.    By  his  Brother,  tne  Bev.  Johh 

Noble.     With  Map  and  Six  IllustrationB. 

London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  HaUiday. 

Bare  talents,  inflexible  purpose,  heroic  en- 

durance,  and  Christian  devotedness,  combined 

to  form  a  character  which  placed  Mr.  Noble  in 

the  foremost  rank  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 

Gross.      "Firmness  and  perseverance"  were 

his  watchwords,  and  no  hmdrances  were  ever 

allowed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  his  self-denying 


The  brightest  prospects  at  home  were  set 
aside,  and  in  1841,  he,  and  the  lamented  Henry 
Watson  Fox,  went  forth  to  found  the  Telngu 
Mission.  This  countnr,  stretching  for  nearly 
700  miles  along  the  Madras  Presidency,  was 
peopled  by  twelve  millions  of  souls,  who  had, 
for  more  than  two  generations,  been  under  our 
government,  but  utterly  neglected  by  onr 
Church.  Yet  the  field  was  encouraging.  The 
Telugus  are  described  as  "  speaking  a  soft  and 
flowing  language,  and  possessing  a  disposition 
and  character  superior  to  many  others  of  the 
natives  of  that  great  peninsula,  having  greater 
energy,  more  manliness  and  independence, 
stronger  natural  affections,  and  less  of  deceit 
and  dishonesty,  and  thirsting  after  knowledge." 
Masulipatam,  on  the  coast,  was  chosen  as  the 
chief  station;  and  here,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  "MiB.  Fox,  Bobert  Noble  arrived  in  1843, 
some  time  after  reaching  Madras,  where  a  pre- 
parative stay  was  made. 

Openine  his  school — ^for  the  leading  feature 
of  his  wonc,  like  Dr.  Duff's,  was  educational— 
with  only  two  pupils,  its  attendance  rose  to 
310;  and  although  the  number  of  avowed  and 
baptized  Brahmm  converts  was  but  twelve,  a 
widely  extended  Christian  influence  was  exer- 
cised by  it.  The  intelligent  alumni  of  this 
institution  are  now  to  be  found  usefully  fiUii^g 
varied  departments  of  civil  life  over  many 
towns  and  villages.  Take,  for  example,  the 
weighty  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Trevdyan, 
when  Governor  oi  Madras  in  1859 :— 

"  Wherever  I  went,  I  visited  and  ezamined  into  the 
state  of  the  schools ;  but  the  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  me  was  the  state  of  the  educationBl  isstitatioDS  at 
Masulipatam.  I  had  not  been  on  shpie  a  day  hefore  I 
became  sensible  of  the  great  benefits  which  Mr.  KoUe, 
the  manager  of  the  Church  Mission  Schools  at  Hasuh- 
patam,  has  conferred  upon  the  Northern  Circars,  by 
preparing  so  many  intelligent  and  well-condnctea 
natives  for  the  pubhc  service.  "When  I  passed  through 
Masulipatam,  early  in  the  moming,  I  saw  nmneroas 
^ups  of  well-dressed  youths  going  with  their  boob 
m  their  hands  to  school.    Mr.  Noble,  who  has  derotea, 
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for  sxteen  years,  moral  and  inteUectoal  attainments  of 
a  hi^  order,  to  the  ixutnietion  of  the  rising  generation ; 
](r.  ind  Ids.  Shaikey,  and  Seahaya  Sastre,  tne  teachers 
in  these  schools,  vill  be  known  hereafter  as  those  who 
kra  planted  the  genus  of  an  improyed  learning  in 
t!us  interesting  and  important  part  of  the  Ms^as 
Freadencj.  Masulipatam  bids  fair  to  become  to  the 
Northern  Circars  more  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
luTO  been  to  the  United  Kingdom." 

Kr.  Noble  oame  to  Masulipatam,  it  10  said, 
''with  a  fall  intention  of  burjing  his  bones 
there;"  and  he  kept  to  his  purpose.  He  toilea 
on  till  October,  1865,  when  he  "  entered  into 
rest"  at  the  age  of  56,  after  twenty-four  years 
of  missionary  labour. 

TJoLYersallj  mourned  by  Europeans  and 
lutirea — the  scene  at  his  funeral  was  most 
affecting.  One  incident  recorded  strikingly 
marks  the  success  of  his  labours:-^ 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  altogether  un- 
designed, that  those  who  were  chosen  with  regard  to 
eoirespondence  in  stature  to  bear  him  to  his  grave, 
tere  Christians  of  as  many  former  castes  and  creeds. 
hX  the  left  foot  was  an  Bnglishman — at  the  right  a 
Hussulman ;  the  centre  was  upborne  on  the  right  by  a 
Pariah — on  the  left  by  a  Shoodra;  while  a  Brahmin 
bore  the  right  shoulder,  and  a  YeUama  the  left.  The 
iervice  was  read  by  a  Shoodra  and  a  Brahmin  (deacons, 
the  first-firuits  of  Mr.  Noble's  ministry),  and  by  an 
Eurasian  and  an  IBtigl  if  b^p^"  / ' 

Seldom  has  a  more  raluable  Missionary 
Biography  been  given  to  the  world :  and  its 
Talne  is  the  greater  in  these  days  when  men, 
who  would  even  call  themselves  Christians, 
appear  disposed  to  question  the  obligations  of 
the  Saviomr's  command  to  "  preach  the  Grospel 
to  erery  creature,"  or  at  any  rate  practically 
ignore  those  obligations — sometimes  on  the 
plea  that  Missionary  work  is  a  failure!  A 
number  of  Mr.  Noble's  former  Telugu  pupils, 
now  in  positions  of  rank  and  influence,  sifter 
bis  death,  issued  an  address,  for  raising  a 
memorial  scholarship  fund;  and  we  quote 
their  testimony,  as  a  memorial  alike  of  his 
worth  and  his  success : — 

/'His  conduct  (they  say)  was  quite  consonant  with 
hia  name;  his  name  was  most  significant:  he  was 
Xoble  by  name,  noble  in  mind,  noble  in  action,  noble 
in  purpose ;  he  was  altogether  noble,  made  of  a  noble 
itoff,  and  endowed  with  noble  faculties :  by  his  noble- 
aess  he  was  endeared  to  people  of  different  ranks,  creeds, 
and  dispositions ;  he  became  the  friend  of  the  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  master  and  servant,  high  and 
low,  enlightened  and  ignorant.  His  great  motto  seems 
to  We  been, '  Let  us  do  good  to  alL'  In  bis  humble 
calling,  by  his  singular  devotedness  and  peculiar  philan- 
thropy, hie  became  ^reat — ^rose  hi^h  in  the  estimation 
of  others.  The  chiefest  authorities  had  the  greatest 
fespect  for  him ;  Collectorsand  Judges  paid  the  utmost 
deference  to  his  word.  His  word,  like  that  of  Ceasar, 
*  might  haye  stood  against  the  world.'  We  said,  he 
gave  hu  money  and  time:  was  that  all?  Nay,  he 
gave  himself  up  entirely.  After  the  Gk>vemment 
examinations  came  in,  he  taught  every  day  regularly 
tea  horns;  so  heavily  did  he  tax  his  strong  constitu- 
tion and  overwork  himself,  that  his  iron  frame  at  last 
succumbed  to  the  Herculean  work,  and  he  himself  fell 
a  lictim  to  the  cauM  of  education.    He  taught  while 


he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  worked  till  the  very  last  atom 
of  strength  was  exhausted.  The  school  was  his  wife, 
the  pupUs  his  children ;  its  distinction  was  his  Ufa,  and 
its  destruction  (which  Gk>d  forbid)  his  death;  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life  he  has  left  it  at  the  pinnacle  of 
glory.  The  wish  of  every  friend  will  and  ought  to  be 
that  the  glory  bought  with  such  a  dear  price  should 
never  sink,  but  become  imperishable." 

Truly  may  it  be  said  in  honour  of  his  sacred 
memory,  "Si  monumentum  qussris,  circum- 
spice." 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Sabbath  Question :  A  Trad 
for  the  Times.    By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  T.  Wilmot, 
A.M.,  Author  of  "  A  Pew  Words  on  Educa- 
tion."   London :  W.  Macintosh. 
Much  may  be  said  in  "few  words,"  and 
much  is  said  in  this  "  Tract  for  the  Times." 
A  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  the  Scrip- 
tural sanctions  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the 
practical  hints  which  follow  are  thoroughly 
to  the  point,  and  likely  to  prove  very  useful. 
The  value  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  gift  which  man 
needs,  is   admirably    enforced,    with    special 
reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  busy 
age.     "The  day  was  made  for  man.    Surely 
man  now,  as  much  as  ever,  has  need  of  it !    it 
may  well  be  that  he  has  need  of  it  more  than 
ever,  by  reason  of  the  increased  business  and 
the  hurried  life  of  our  times." 

The  Scattered  Nation,  Edited  by  0.  Schwaetz, 
D.D.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 
This  magazine,  by  its  title,  calls  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  world — ^the  fact  that  there  is  a  "  Scattered 
Nation."  The  papers  are  all  ably  written,  and 
treat  of  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
Bible  students.  "  Ritualism  Jihlged  by  Moses  " 
is  the  Editor's  contribution. 

Whose  are  the  Fathers  ?  By  John  Habbison, 
Curate  of  Fitsmoor,  Sheffield.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Go. 
This  is  a  "  book  for  the  times."  The  result 
of  immense  labour,  it  embodies  within  a  rea- 
sonable compass  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  six  centuries,  and  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  "  The  Ghurch  and 
its  Ministry,"  furnishing  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  close  adherence  to  Scriptural 
truth,  and  their  utter  rejection  of  Romish  and 
Tractarian  error.  A  work  of  greater  value  at 
the  present  juncture  could  scarcely  be  found. 
High  Churchmen,  so  called,  are  frequently  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  that  the  early  Fathers 
favour  their  alien  doctrihe ;  and  although  om* 
appeal  must  ever  be  to  "the  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,"  for  "  the  religion  of  Protestants," 
it  is  well  that  this  assumption  should  be  ex- 
posed. The  witness  of  the  "  Reformers"  serves 
to  establisli  the  thorouc:hly  anti-Romish  cha- 
racter of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  well  earned  the  gratitude  not 
only  of  the  Gburch  of  England,  but  of  all  who 
feel  the  inestimable  value  of  Protestant  and 
Evangelical  truth.    Let  the  intelligent  laity 
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read  his  book ;  let  those  who  hare  the  means 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  will 
prove  an  effectual  antidote  for  the  Ritualistic 
trifling  of  the  day.  Mr.  Harrison's  work  de- 
serves to  be  a  standard  book  of  reference ;  and 
we  shall  be  ver^  thankful  if  our  recommendao 
tion  promotes  its  wide  circulation. 

The  Ladiea*  Treasury,    3,  Amen  Oomer. 
Ably  edited  by  Mrs.  Warren,  this  magazina 
contama  a  good  deal  of  information  which 
ladies  especiuly  will  know  how  to  value. 

Alice  Thame ;  or,  A  Sister's  Work.  Edinburgh : 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
Without  any  qualification,  we  can  recom- 
mend this  story  for  our  "daughters."  The 
narrative  is  natural,  the  incidents  homelike, 
and  the  lessons  enforced  are  based  on  a  clear 
discernment  of  the  motive  power  which  the 
reception  of  Evangelical  truth  can  alone  secure. 

Charley  Laytan;  or.  The  Timely  Escape,  By 
Masianns  Pabbott.  London :  W.  Macin-* 
tosh. 

This,  i^o,  is  a  thoroughly  good  book.  For 
parish  libraries  and  young  men's  reading- 
rooms,  especially  in  country  districts,  it  will 
be  found  very  suitable. 

Taking  Tales  for  Cottage  Homes.     Edited  by 
W.  H.  Gr.  KiKGSTON.   London :  Griffith  and 
Farran. 
The  first  tale  is  true  to  the  title  of  the  series ; 

and  Mr.  Elingston's  name  is  a  pledge  that 

those  which  are  to  succeed  it  will  be  equally 

good. 

The  Maxims  of  the  Bible, 
The  Precepts  of  the  Bible. 
Comfort  for  the  Contrite. 
A  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  for  a  Family, 

London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co. 

The  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris  has  done  good  sei-vice 
by  selecting  these  "  Maxims  "  and  **  Precepts  '* 
of  the  Bible,  and  publishing  them  in  a  cheap 
form  for  parochial  distribution.  These  litde 
books  will  be  highly  valued  by  the  pious  poor. 
"  Comfort  for  the  Contrite  "  will  be  very  useful 
lo  district  visitors. 

Songs  for  tlie  Household^  Sacred  and  Secular. 

By  the  Rev.  Heney  Boyden,  Incumbent  of 

St.  David's,  Birmingham.     Birmingham  : 

E.  Clulie. 

Simple  strains  of  home  harmony,  indicating 
a  XK)etic  mind  and  a  tender  spirit. 

Living  unto  Ood;  or,  Chapters  in  Aid  of  the 
Christian  Life.  London :  Elliot  Stock 
Eighteen  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical 
and  Evangelical  discourses.  ''Thoughts  on 
Christian  Childhood,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green, 
we  would  particularly  commend  to  parents  and 
teachers. 


ly  a  Yorkshire 
E.  Painter. 


Fossibilities   in    a  Parish.     B; 
Clergyman.    London:  W. 
A  national  reformation    might  indeed  be 
expected  if  the  clergy  generally  followed  the 
example  of  this  "  Yorkuiire  Clergyman.'' 


Sinai :  A  Sacred  Poem.    By  the  Rev.  S.  J. 

Stone,  B.A,  Windsor.    London:  W.  Mit. 

chell.    Oxford :  Parker  and  Co. 

As  the  Oxford  Triennial  Prize  Poem,  the 
merit  of  ''Sinai"  has  been  so  acknowledged 
that  we  need  siznply  call  attention  to  its  pub- 
lication. Mr.  Stone  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  "  Our  Own  Pibesidb,"  not  only 
b^  his  contributions  to  our  ^ages,  but  as  the 
gifted  author  of  "  Lyra  Fideuum." 

A  Bihlioal   and  Theological  DieUonary.     67 

Sakuel  Gbbbk.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  information  given  is  concise,  but  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  The  "sixteenth  thousand" 
indicates  the  public  appreciation  of  the  writer*s 
labours. 
WithotU  a  Friend  in  the  World.   By  the  Author 

of  "  Worth  her  Weight  in  Gold,*'    London: 

W.  Macintosh. 

This  tale  appeared  in  the  second  Tolume  of 
"  OuB  Own  Fireside."  In  its  separate  form 
we  doubt  not  it  will  secuw  a  large  circulation. 

The  Bible  Story  Booh.  ^  By  the  Bev.  B.  E 

Dbapeb. 
Mary  and  her  Mother,    Scriptural  Stories  for 

Tery  young  Children. 
Childhood  in  India.  By  the  Wife  of  an  Officer. 

London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

Capital  presents  for  young  children. 
The  Fulness   of  Jesus;  or.  Devout  Befleetions 

upon  the  Belations  of  Christ  to  His  People. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Cbowtheb  Smith,  Chatham, 

London :  W.  Macintosh. 

Simple,  earnest,  and  spiritual,  we  strongly 
recommend  this  little  volume. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Brothers.    By  James  P.  Cobb. 

London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge. 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
CobVs  gifts  as  a  writer  of  tales.  •*  The  Two 
Brothers"  will  find  no  end  of  patronage 
wherever  it  is  placed  in  the  parish  or  school 
library. 

HannaJi's  Home.    Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant 
and  Co. 

An  excellent  book  for  a  servant,  and  very 
suitable  for  the  cottage  library. 
The   Story   of  Jesus   in   Verse.     Bt  Edwin 

Hoddeb.    London :  Jackson,  Walford,  and 

Hodder. 

Mr.  Hodder's  purpose  is  excellent,  end  we 
are  much  pleased  with  his  work.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  nursery  rhymes  outlive  nureeiy 
story  books.     Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  little 
volume  will  retain  a  hold  upon  the  memory  of 
the   children  who  may  read  and  learo  them 
when  other  prose  instruction  has  been  entirely 
forgotten.    The  Author,  in  the  Preface,  under- 
estimates his  execution  of  his  purpose ;  hut  i 
will,  we  trust,  be  appreciated  m  thousands  0 
homes.      ''Jesus    Preaching"    is   admirabl 
written ;  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  oth 
sketches.    There  are  several  good  illustratio 
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PRAISE    AKD    BLAME. 
BY  MBS.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OP  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


Chapter  IV. 
I S  the  pleasant  holiday  time  passed 
on  with  these  families,  there 
were  many  consultations  on  the 
subject  of  the  educational  pro- 
spects of  all.  It  was  only  the  Andersons 
who  were  in  doubt  about  what  to  do  with 
their  nieco.  Mr.  Dunlop  felt  no  doubt  that 
he  had  made  the  best  choice  for  his  boys, 
and  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  were  equally 
satisfied  that  the  change  they  were  con- 
templating for  their  daughter  was  also  the 
best. 

The  Dunlops  felt  the  greater  satisfaction 
in  having  fixed  upon  what  they  believed  to 
be  tiie  right  school,  because  they  were  likely 
to  be  called  home  earlier  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated. They  would  consequently  have  to 
leave  their  boys  to  be  admitted  a  few  days 
after  their  departure ;  but  this  was  of  less 
oonsequence  on  account  of  the  early  and 
once  intimai;e  acquaintance  which  had  existed 
between  Mr.  Dunlop  and  the  gentleman 
who  now  held  the  responsible  position  of 
head  of  the  school. 

Already  preparations  were  in  progress  for 
Ae  parents'  return.  Much  that  was  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  of  their  Canadian  home 
bad  been  selected  and  packed,  and  now  it 
was  generally  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  Mr.  Dunlop  was  looking  out  for  a  good 
farm-labourer  to  take  back  with  him.  Of 
course  there  were  many  who  offered  them- 
selves, but  chiefly  such  as  had  failed  to  make 
their  own  way  respectably  in  England,  and 
of  these  the  greater  number  had  large  fami- 
lies, and  some  of  them  sickly  and  isomo  help- 


less wives.  It  was  not  at  all  such  that  Mr. 
Dunlop  wanted,  but  a  healthy,  hard-work- 
ing, respectable  young  man,  not  older  than 
his  own  sons.  It  was  to  some  extent  their 
place  of  usefulness  that  he  wanted  filling, 
and  he  had  long  wished  for  an  English  ser- 
vant to  assist  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 

At  last  a  very  likely  young  man  came  and 
offered  himself;  but  when  asked  whether  he 
was  single  or  married,  he  blushed  and 
looked  so  sheepish,  that  Mr.  Dunlop  began 
to  apprehend  some  kind  of  "affair,"  and 
hesitated.  It  is  true  that  Tom  Lawson,  as 
the  neighbours  called  the  young  man,  looked 
too  juvenile  to  be  married.  *.*But  what 
made  the  fellow  blush  so,  and  twjst  the  brim 
off  his  hat?"  said  Mr.  Dunlop,  when  he 
talked  the  matter  over  with  his  wife.  "  I 
don't  like  it,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  en- 
gage him." 

Mrs.  Dunlop  suggested  that  the  youth 
might  have  an  attachment,  and  was  there 
any  harm  in  that  ? 

**  Yes,  a  great  deal  of  harm,"  replied  her 
husband.  "His  heart  will  be  hankering 
after  the  old  country,  and  I  want  a  whole 
man,  with  head,  heart,  and  hand  all  equally 
engaged  in  my  service.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  only  help  that  is  hired  where  I  used  to 
have  the  willing  help  of  the  boys ;  but  a 
man  who  is  pining  and  miserable  because 
he  has  left  bis  love  behind  him  will  never 
suit  me." 

"Do  you  think  they  do  pine  much?'* 
asked  Mis.  Dunlop  very  quietly,  and  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  arch  expression 
which  her  smile  ever  wore. 
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Mr.  Dunlop  thought  he  should  know  better 
when  he  saw  the  youth  again ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  drew  from  him  by  degrees  the 
whole  story  of  his  attachment,  which,  so  £ar 
from  binding  him  to  his  native  country,  was 
one  great  cause  of  his  wishing  to  escape 
from  it.     Poor  Tom  had  a  very  bungling 
way  of  describing  his  circumstances.     He 
had  no  idea  that  they  contained  in  reality 
the  elements  of  poetic  interest.    It  was  a 
dreadful  ordeal  to  him  to  be  questioned 
about  that  which  cauysed  him  so  much  both 
of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  his  hat  again  suf- 
fered severely  in  his  hands,  while  he  stood 
twisting  the  brim  until  it  was  scarcely  any 
brim  at  all.     The  substance  of  his  simple 
but  disjointed  story  was  this.     James  Halli- 
day  had  a  niece,  an  orphan,  and  the  hand- 
somest girl  in  all  the  country;   Tom  was 
quite  sure  of  that.    But  all  owing  to  him, 
for  he  lived  only  a  nule  distant,  this  girl  had 
been  sent  to  service  a  long  way  ofiP,  to  be  out 
of  his  way.    James  HalUday  wanted  a  better 
match   for   his  niece  than  a  poor   farm- 
labourer,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  saying, 
what  was  very  offensive  to  Tom,  that  he 
thought  her  handsome  looks  ought  to  find 
her  a  gentleman  for  a  husband.    The  girl 
was  an  honest  girl,  as  good  as  she  was  hand- 
some, and  nothing  vexed  her  more  than  to 
hear  her  uncle  talk  in  this  way.     But  he  was 
a  bad  man,  was  James  Halliday,  Tpm  said ; 
and  if  he  did  not  believe  that  Nelly  was  as 
true  a  girl  as  ever  walked,  he  would  never 
leave  her  in  her  uncle's  power. 

"  But  why  should  you  leave  her  at  all  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Dunlop. 

"Why,  you  see,  sir,"  replied  Tom, 
"  there's  no  peace  with  her  uncle  so  long  as 
I  am  about.  Nelly  can't  even  live  at  home 
with  him,  but  has  to  be  thrown  amongst 
strangers,  and  all  along  of  me." 

"  From  the  accoimt  you  give  of  James 
Halliday,"  said  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  I  should  have 
thought  it  no  advantage  for  his  niece  to  live 
with  him." 

"  Oh,  James  is  not  altogether  bad,"  re« 
plied  the  young  man.  "  He's  not  unkind 
where  he  takes  to  any  body.  He  was  always 
£)nd  of  Nelly  Armstrong,  and  sent  her  to 
school,  and  had  bar  taught  like  any  lady. 


And  now  she  has  to  work  at  common,  hard 
house-work,  till  her  little  white  hands  are 
getting  red  and  coarse,  and  all  on  aocoiint  of 
me.  No,  sir,  I  can't  stand  it.  I'll  be  off 
somewhere ;  and  if  you  don't  hire  me,  why 
I  must  look  out  for  another  master." 
"  Then  you  mean  to  give  NeUy  up  ?" 
''Me  give  Nelly  up?"  said  the  youth, 
evidently  perplexed  with  an  incompre- 
hensible idea.  "  Me  give  Nelly  up?  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

''  I  mean  that  you  think  this  the  best  way 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  affjEur." 
"  Putting  an  end  to  it  ?    Never !" 
"Then  you  can  trust  Nelly,  though  you 
go  away  and  leave  her?" 

"Aye,  that  I  can.  Trust  her?  Why, 
bless  you,  sir,  I  could  trust  her  if  the  Pope 
of  Bome  came  a  oouitin'  to  her." 

"The  Pope  of  Eome,  my  good  fellow, 
must  not  have  a  wife." 

"Then  I'm  sony  for  him.  But  con- 
cerning Nelly  and  her  unde  and  me,  if  s  all 
to  be  kept  secret,  what  I've  been  speaking 
of.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  what  our  plan 
is ;  indeed,  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  before 
you  engage  with  me.  Our  plan  is  this.  If 
so  be  that  I  like  the  country,  and  saye  a  bit 
of  money,  and  think  there  is  a  xeasonable 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  home  far  Nelly, 
she's  to  come  out  all  unbeknown  to  her  uncle 
— that  is,  when  she's  old  enough  to  take  her 
afihirs  into  her  own  hand.  I  suppose  here's 
marrying  done  there,  sir?" 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty  of  manying.  But  how 
is  Nelly  to  find  the  means  of  going  oat  to 
Canada?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  don't  mind  telling  you;  but 
there's  a  bit  of  money  that  was  her  mother's 
lying  in  Squire  Underthome'a  hands;  and 
when  she  comes  of  age,  this  money  will  fall 
to  her,  and  nobody  has  any  right  to  hinder 
it.     Don't  you  see,  sir  ?" 

"  I  do,  Tom.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  case  you  are  leaving  a  good  deal  to  de- 
pend upon  a  woman's  faith." 

"  Yes ;  and  if  I  had  ten  times  more  that 

was  nearer  and  dearer  to  me— though  that 

could  not  be— I  would  kust  it  aU  to  Nellf  s 

faith." 

•     "But  you  si^y  she  is  so  handsome;  tf^d 
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beaniji  you  knowi  brisga  many  temptations 
to  a  yoQiig  girL" 

"  Beauty !  It  isu't  that.  It's  the  fraQty 
that* 8  in  their  hearts  when  they  do  fail ;  it's 
sot  the  beauty  that's  in  fault.  A  good  girl, 
a  real  out-and-out  good  girl,  is  as  good  when 
her  face  is  pretty  as  when  it's  ugly,  and  a 
little  better, /think." 

Mr.  Donlop  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
Bot  very  singular  conclusion ;  but  altogether 
he  was  so  satisfied  that  the  young  man's 
intentions  were  honest  and  right,  and  he 
&It  80  much  pleased  with  his  manly  look 
and  manner,  but  especially  with  the  resolute 
purpose  which  was  manifest  through  all  his 
bafihfulness  and  preyiotis  hesitation,  that  he 
finally  dosed  with  his  proposals,  and  engaged 
him  88  his  farm  serrant,  to  set  oyt  with  them 
on  their  almost  immediate  return,  and  to 
iake  charge  of  a  yariety  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, in  the  use  of  which  Tom  Lawson 
had  the  reputation  of  being  yery  cleyer. 

While  these  arrangements  were  pro- 
gr^sing  satisfactorily,  Mrs.  Gbdwin  did  not 
forget  to  call  on  the  Andersons  with  the 
promised  prospectus  of  the  school  to  which 
her  daughter  was  going  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  Agnes  Godwin  was  nearly  the 
same  age  as  Margaret,  but  more  juyenile 
in  character,  more  dependent  than  girls 
of  her  age  often  are,  and  certainly  much 
more  dependent  than  Margaret.  She  had 
from  her  childhood  been  so  tenderly  brought 
op,  besides  being  in  her  own  nature  so  timid 
and  gentle,  that  no  one  could  look  into  her 
fair  sweet  face  without  longing  to  shield  her 
from  all  harm  or  danger.  Besides  which,  her 
mother,  being  of  that  dass  which  are  called 
the  beet  of  mothers,  had  been  perhaps  a 
little  too  good  for  her  daughter's  benefit — 
had  spared  her  too  much,  done  too  much  for 
her,  and  so,  by  her  continual  acts  of  sweet 
self-deryotion,  had  kept  her  child  at  once 
from  all  the  hardships  of  life,  and  from  all 
that  disdpline  which  seems  necessary  to 
render  hardship  endurable. 

It  was  sometimes  said  of  Agnes  Godwin 
that  harsh  censure  would  kill  her.  The 
slightest  £rown  from  those  she  loyed  seemed 
to  darken  her  whole  life ;  while,  on  the  other 
lumd,  a  word  of  praise  or  a  look  of  affec- 


tionate approbation  seemed  to  lift  her  up 
into  a  region  of  delight,  in  which  her  coun- 
tenance was  suffused  with  sunshine,  and  her 
tone  and  manner  enliyened  as  by  a  kind  of 
secret  well-epring  of  joy. 

This  disposition  is  generally  called  amiable 
— tractable— easily  managed.  It  is  indeed 
easy  to  work  upon  by  the  two  opposite  in- 
fluences of  praise  and  blame ;  but  what  then  ? 
What  happens  to  such  a  character  where 
the  praise  comes  from  a  quarter  towards 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  lean? — ^when  the 
blame  falls  unjustiy  upon  that  which  we 
ought  to  imitate  ourselyes,  and  to  regard  in 
others  with  reyerence  and  loye  ? 

**I  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Godwin,  un- 
folding the  prospectus  and  presenting  it  to 
Mrs.  Anderson,  ''to  talk  to  you  a  littie  more 
fully  about  this  school.  I  think  I  heard 
you  say  that  you  were  looking  out  for  some- 
thing of  the  kind." 

**I  am,"  replied  Mrs.  Anderson.  "We 
wish  to  place  Margaret  amongst  companions 
rather  older  than  herself,  than  younger. 
The  school  where  she  has  been  is  excellent 
for  little  girls,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
perhaps  it  will  be  wiser  to  make  a  change." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of 
my  cousin's  plans?"  said  Mrs.  Godwin. 
<<  My  cousin.  Miss  Clare,  is  rather  a  singular 
person,  but  yery  cleyer.  I  haye  known  licr 
froin  a  child,  and  you  may  belieye  I  have 
a  high  opinion  of  her  heart  as  weU  as  her 
capabilities,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  about 
to  entrust  my  own  daughter  to  her  charge. 
We  don't  get  on  at  home  with  all  the 
method  I  should  like;  and  a  year  or  two 
at  school,  if  we  can  afford  it,  with  com- 
panions, some  of  them  older  than  herself, 
I  consider  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  Agnes. 
Still  I  could  not  entrust  her  to  a  stranger. 
I  feel  that  I  must  know  the  person  under 
whose  care  she  is  placed,  and  I  think  I  do 
know  my  cousin,  at  least  as  well  as  I  should 
know  a  sister.  I  must,  however,  repeat  what 
I  have  said,  that  Miss  Clare  is  singular. 
She  thinks  for  herself,  and  acts  upon  her 
own  convictions.  What  is  rather  remark- 
able, and  perhaps  may  appear  a  littie 
startUng  to  you,  is,  that  she  never  was  at 
school  herself,  and  knew  yeiy  littie  about 
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the  routine  of  school-management  when  she 
first  began.  But  she  associated  herself  with 
a  lady  well  versed  in  these  matters,  and 
she  herself  has  the  advantage  of  having 
seen  much  of  the  world,  of  society,  and  of 
human  nature,  into  which  she  has  a  wonder- 
fully clear  insight." 

*' Never  waa  at  school?"  repeated  Mrs. 
Anderson,  rather  doubtfully. 

"  You  must  not  for  that  reason  doubt  my 
.cousin's  own  educational  attainments,"  said 
Mrs.  Godwin.  "It  was  a  sort  of  crotchet 
of  her  father's,  who  made  up  his  mind  that 
all  schools  were  bad,  and  that  for  girls  they 
were  unnecessary.  But  he  spared  nothing 
for  masters,  and  even  taught  his  daughters 
himself  sometimes.  So  that  had  his  life  been 
spared,  they  would  doubtless  have  been,  as 
he  wished  them  to  be,  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  of  women.  But  he  died  early, 
and  the  widow  and  children  had  to  struggle 
on  with  many  difficulties.  Miss  Clare  has 
now  for  some  years  had  a  very  flourishing 
and  happy  school — at  times,  I  believe,  more 
pupils  than  she  knows  how  to  accommodate." 

"But  how  can  she  teach  herself,  never 
having  been  at  school  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, still  doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing. 

"Pray  understand  me,"  replied  Mrs. 
Godwin,  "when  I  assure  you  that  my  cou- 
sin was  well  taught,  though  not  at  school; 
and  I  rather  suspect  that  her  father's  pre- 
judice against  schools  in  general  put  her 
upon  devising  plans  by  which  the  evils  he 
so  often  spoke  of  might  be  avoided.  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  .as  these  plans  grew  in 
her  own  mind,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  test 
them  practically;  and  so,  in  the  course  of 
time,  her  great  experiment  was  made,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  plans 
succeed  admirably.  I  am  not  versed  in 
these  matters  myself;  but  you  must  read  the 
prospectus  which  I  will  leave  with  you, 
and  form  your  own  conclusions.  I  can  only 
say  that'  I  shall  bo  glad  indeed  to  send  my 
daughter  in  company  with  this  brave  girl 
of  yours,  to  whom  I  think  I  may  say  with 
confidence,  that  my  cousin  would  never  fail 
her  in  kindness  of  heart|  nor  in  just  and 
honourable  treatm^it." 


Margaret,  who  had  been  listening  with 
intense  interest  to  what  was  going  on,  looked 
at  her  aunt  with  inquiring  eyes,  anxious  to 
know  what  impression  had  been  produced 
on  her  mind  with  regard  to  this  momentous 
question, — for  such  it  was  to  the  young 
inquirer.  "If  she  would  only  consent!" 
said  the  girl  to  herself,  for  a  longing  desire 
possessed  her  mind  to  escape  from  the  mere 
routine  discipline  to  which  she  had  for  years 
been  subjected,  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  association  with  a  lady  who  had  the 
courage  to  think,  and  the  independence  to 
act  for  herself. 

There  was  one  point  greatly  in  her  favour, 
which  Margaret  was  not  aware  of.  Not- 
withstanding the  avowed  Bingularity  of  Miss 
Clare's  character,  and  something  like  n<w% 
in  the  whole  affair,  the  recommendation  of 
a  clergyman  and  his  wife  had  weight  enough 
to  overbalance  these  objections  ;  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  inquiry  and  consultation, 
chiefly  on  very  inferior  points  of  consideration, 
Mrs.  Anderson  went  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
prospectus,  and  even  to  smile  favourably  as 
she  did  so,  from  which  Margaret  began  to 
hope. 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  her 
guest,  Mrs.  Anderson  appeared  to  be  studying 
the  prospectus  which  she  held  open  in  her 
hand.  At  last  the  patience  of  her  niece 
would  hold  out  no  longer,  and  she  ventured 
to  say,  "Well,  aunt,  what  about  the  school? 
Do  tell  me  what  you  think.  I  should  so 
much  like  to  go.  And  with  Agnes  Godwin 
too !  I  am  only  sony  that  she  is  such  a 
timid  little  thing.  But  I  can  help  to  take 
care  of  her,  perhaps,  for  she  has  never  been 
away  from  home,  and  will  very  likely  want 
a  little  help  sometimes." 

"Ah!  there  it  is,"  said  Mi^s.  Anderson. 
"  I  thought  how  it  would  be  after  all  the 
praise  you  have  received;  you  must  begin 
directly  to  pride  yourself  upon  your  supe- 
riority." 

Margaret  was  both  surprised  and  shocked. 
She  had  never  heard  the  praise  so  lavishlj 
bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Dunlops,  who, 
from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  their  own 
feelings,  gave  a  very  exaggerated  colouring 
to  her  conduct^  which;  as  she  truly  said,  was 
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creditable  to  her  only  so  far  that  it  would 
Lave  been  disgraceful  to  do  otherwise.  She 
\ii^  only  heard  the  kind,  motherly  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  with  which  Mrs. 
Godwin  had  greeted  her,  and  remained 
ignorant  and  wondering  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  strangely  humiliating  words.  All 
she  could  do  was  to  plead  her  own  excuse 
by  saying  that  she  had  no  idea  of  her  own 
superiority  except  in  strength,  and  a  little 
b  resolution. 

"Agnes  may  know  a  great  deal  more 

tlum  I  do,"  she  added ;  ''  she  has  been  so 

nil  brought  up.     She  may  be  much  more 

derer.    It  is  not  in  that  way  at  all  that 

I  thought   of    helping   her,  but    because 

she  does  not  know  what  a  school  is,  and  I 

do.     And  then    she  has  always  been  so 

tenderly  treated  at  home.     If  I  was  ever  so 

ignorant  and  stupid,  I  might  still  help  her 

a  little  to  make  her  way  amongst  strangers." 

"She  will  be  with  a  kind  relative,"  ob- 

serred  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "that  will  be  a 
great  comfort  to  her,  poor  child.  I  wonder 
what  Mrs.  Godwin  meant  by  saying  that  Miss 
Clare  was  sing^ar.  I  thought  ladies  who 
had  schools  were  never  singular — that  they 
had  a  set  rul^  of  their  own,  and  walked  by 
it,  spoke  by  it,  ate  by  it,  did  all  things  by 
it,  and  did  always  right." 

In  her  excitement  about  the  school,  Mar- 
garet was  forgetting  herself  strangely,  and 
thinking  aloud  to  her  aunt  almost  as  she 
lised  in  the  presence  of  her  father.  A 
strange  restlessness  took  possession  of  her. 
She  wanted  to  talk  to  everybody  about  the 
school.  Especially  she  wanted  to  run  off 
to  the  Dunlops,  and  tell  Harry,  for  he  also 
was  about  to  make  the  same  experiment  of 
^ing  placed  in  a  large  school  amongst 
strangers,  and  to  him  the  experiment  was 
new  indeed,  having  never  been  at  school 
in  his  life,  only  taught  with  his  brothers  at 
the  house  of  a  neighbour  in  Canada. 

Altogether  it  was  a  time  of  great  excite- 
ment, the  more  so  with  the  boys  because 
0^  the  preparations  going  on  for  their 
parents'  return,  in  all  which  they  were 
profoondly  interested,  regarding  for  a  time 
the  new  agricultural  implements  as  far  more 


important  then  than  any  books,  or  other 
scholastic  appliances  which  might  be  re- 
quired at  Dr.  Lambert's  academy.  It  was 
great  fun  they  thought  to  have  Tom  Lawson 
to  help  ;  and  he,  far  from  acting  the  senti- 
mental swain,  entered  warmly  into  the 
enterprise,  most  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
bustle  of  preparation,  and  the  hearty  out- 
spoken cheerfulness  of  the  boys.  For  they 
were  cheerful  up  to  this  point.  They  were 
always  cheerful  when  there  was  anything 
to  do  that  was  useful  and  helpful  to  their 
parents.  It  was  only  in  indolence,  and 
useless,  lifeless  confinement  that  their  spirits 
burst  forth  into  mischief  and  became  a 
torment  to  quiet  people.  They  were  not 
accustomed  either  to  think  much  about  the 
future.  They  said  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  sit  down  and  cry  when  their  father  and 
mother  were  actually  gone ;  and  as  to  the 
school ! — a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  quite 
enough  for  that  at  present. 

Even  Margaret  obtained  very  little  con- 
sideration from  them,  so  far  as  school- 
prospects  were  concerned.  They  were  sorry 
to  part  with  her,  and  would  have  been 
extremely  sorry  had  they  not  also  been 
going.  So  with  a  little  touch  of  disappoint- 
ment Margaret  again  drew  back  into  herself. 
Mrs.  Godwin  had  kindly  offered  to  take  her 
along  with  her  own  daughter ;  and  such  an 
arrangement  being  extremely  agreeable  to 
all  parties,  it  was  finally  settled  that  on  the 
reopening  of  Miss  Clare's  establishment 
both  girls  should  be  committed  to  her  care. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  curiosity  felt 
by  Margaret  during  the  journey,  respect- 
ing the  appearance,  manners,  and  general 
character  of  Miss  Clare.  A  thousand 
questions  suggested  themselves,  which  she 
was  only  hindered  from  asking  by  the 
recollection  that  this  wonderful  woman  was 
nearly  related  to  the  kind  lady  who  had 
helped  her  into  her  present  interesting 
position.  In  vain  she  tried  to  picture  Miss 
Clare  in  her  own  mind.  Something  large 
and  strong,  and  almost  terrible,  always  rose 
before  her  when  she  did  so;  and  yet  her 
friends  had  told  her  that  Miss  Clare  was 
only  of  ordinary  size,  and  by  no  means 
formidable  in  her  appearance.      Bat  still 
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Margaret  wondered,  and  drew  strange  pic- 
tures to  herself. 

Her  own  experience  of  school-life  had  not 
hitherto  been  productive  of  any  peculiar 
interest.  She  had  been  subjected  to  a  plan 
of  training  by  no  means  uncommon,  though 
perhaps  a  little  antiquated  now — a  plan 
which  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  the 
look  at  me  system.  The  lady  to  whom  her 
education  had  at  first  been  committed  was 
one  who  taught  that  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment must  not  only  be  infallible  herself, 
but  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  in  all  things 
by  others.  Hence  the  unnatural  sti&ess 
of  such  models  generally;  for  how  could 
they  dare  to  moye,  or  speak,  with  all  eyes 
upon  them  looking  for  perfection  ? 

It  may  be  Sfkid  that  this  system  is  yery 
old,  and  nearly  defunct.  So  let  it  be.  But 
there  is  another  system  demanding  more 
attention,  and  which,  while  more  easy,  and 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  is  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  taught.  It  is  the 
please  me  system.  It  is  a  plan  of  discipline 
which  resolves  itself  to  this — ^Let  the  aim  of 
pleasing  me  be  the  principle  of  conduct 
throughout  the  school ;  let  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing me  be  a  constant  check  upon  those 
who  are  tempted  to  do  wrong;  let  those 
who  please  me  enjoy  favour  and  confidence ; 
let  those  who  displease  me  suffer  general 
condemnation,  and  know  no  peace  until 
favour  and  confidence  are  restored. 

So  far  as  this  system  went,  good  Mrs. 
Godwin  thought  that  she  understood  educa- 
tioui  and  her  sweet  daughter  Agnes  was 
prepared  to  act  upon  this  rule.  To  her  it 
was  not  difficult.  It  was  the  rule  of  her 
happy  home,  and  to  that  extent  it  was  safe — 
safe  at  home  where  all  is  under  Christian 
guidance  and  instruction,  and  where  the  law 
of  government  is  one  of  justice,  purity,  and 
love;  but  safe  nowhere  else — most  unsafe 
where  the  law  is  different  from  this,  and 
where  the  discipline  is  in  hands  that  are 
anything  but  pure. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  picture  of  human 
life  more  frightful  than  that  of  a  weak, 
sensitive  girl,  sent  out  into  the  world  after 
being  educated  upon  this  plan.  We  have 
only  to  ask  how  often  power  and  influence 


are  vested  in  pure  hands,  to  understand 
why  it  is  so.  As  the  basis  of  a  life  of 
individual  responsibility,  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  system  of  educdtion  more  fallacioufi 
than  the  please  me  system ;  and  for  women 
especially  none  can  be  more  dangerous.  Do 
not  the  most  besetting  temptations  of 
women  assail  them  under  the  plea  of  pleating 
me?  And  supposing  the  me  to  be  false, 
deceitful,  guilty — ^what  is  to  become  of  the 
victim  of  such  a  principle  ?  The  cliild, 
especially  the  girl,  who  has  been  taught  no 
higher,  purer,  or  more  stable  rule  of  conduct 
than  this,  even  if  mercifully  preserved  from 
imminent  peril,  will  yet  become  at  times  so 
morally  bewildered — will  look  around  her 
in  such  amazement  on  discovering  that 
to  please  some  too  fascinating  me  would  hare 
been  to  entangle  herself  in  what  was  abso- 
lutely wrong,  that  in  common  humanity, 
as  well  as  in  common  sense,  we  ought  to 
save  the  young  from  this  cruel  delusion, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  amount  of  sweet 
and  genuine  satisfaction  to  ourselves.  We 
may  know  the  sincerity  of  our  own  desires  for 
their  good — ^that  we  ourselves  would  not 
willingly  lead  them  astray  ;  that  it  would 
sorely  grieve  us  rather  than  give  us  pleasure 
to  see  them  step  ever  so  little  out  of  the 
right  path ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  different 
characters  and  circumstances  with  which 
they  may  come  in  contact ;  we  do  not  know 
who  they  may  admire  and  love,  and  conse- 
quently delight  tp  please ;  nor  do  they  know, 
until  they  have  made  the  experiment  for 
themselves,  how  they  may  be  betrayed  hy 
the  influence  of  some  whom  they  cannot 
please  without  doing  wrong. 

But  Miss  Clare  was  one  who  had  looked 
thoughtfully  and  fairly  into  these  matters. 
As  already  said,  she  had  known  much  of 
the  world,  had  mixed  much  in  society,  and 
she  believed  she  had  discovered  that  many 
of  the  temptations  by  which  women  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  are  assailed, 
come  before  them  under  the  specious  cha- 
racter of  pleasing,  such  as — I  must  do  this 
in  order  to  please,  or,  1  must  avoid  that  or 
I  shall  displease — ^whom  ? 

Ah !  that  is  the  question.  Uiss  Clart 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "If  we  could  pla^; 
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steadily  brfore  ua  oxir  One  Infallible  Guide 
and  Pattern,  the  Saviour  Himself,  I  freely 
grant  that  there  could  be  no  peace — that 
there  ought  to  be  none  without  at  least  en- 
deayoming  to  please  Him.  And  next  to 
Him,  and  abore  all  other  lawful  purposes 
in  the  way  of  pleasing,  I  would  speak  of 
parents— Christian  parents.  Beyond  this, 
I  scarcely  dare  go ;  only  so  far  as  that  to  a 
spirit  chastened  by  Divine  influence,  and 
BO  brought  to  the  love  of  what  is  right  and 
holy,  there  will  always  be  a  natural  plea- 
rare  and  a  great  reward,  in  pleasing  good 
people  everywhere  and  however  associated 
with  us,  either  by  relationship  or  by  any  other 
tie.  But  this  impulse  of  love,  and  its  just 
rewaid,  I  would  place  far  beyond  any  art  or 
act  of  pleasing.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  disciples  whose  service  is  one  of  per- 
fect love — the  true  fellowship  of  ChristianB 
vith  their  Divine  Head  and  Master — a  com- 
mimion  comprehending  all  that  is  most  < 
approved  by  Him  in  thought,  word,  and 
act,  and  from  which  to  be  shut  out  is 
misery  indeed. 

Before  reaching  the  pleasant  residence  of 
Miss  Clare,  Margaret  had  absolutely  wearied 
herself  with  expectation.  The  consequence 
was,  that  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
and  became  very  silent ;  while  Agnes,  on  the 
contrary,  became  animated,  and  talkative  in 
the  extreme,  asking  her  mamma  a  thousand 
questions,  chiefly  about  what  she  thought 
Miss  Clare  would  like  in  dress,  manners,  and 
general  deportment.  Once  only,  Margaret 
interrupted  these  inquiries  with  a  remark 
which  she  made  laughingly,  though  rather 
teased  by  her  companion's  incessant  flow  of 
words. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "Miss  Clare  will 
he  pleased  with  you  for  your  own  sweet  self, 
and  surely  that  will  be  enough," 

But  Agnes,  who  understood  nothing  by 
this  remark,  only  went  on  more  industriously 
re-arranging  the  exquisite  bouquet  of  flowers 
which  she  was  carrying  in  her  warm  little 
hand,  to  present,  as  it  seemed,  like  a  kind  of 
peace-offering  to  the  arbiter  of  her  fate  on 
first  entering  her  awfal  abode.  "  I  wish  I 
faiew,"  she  kept  saying  to  herself,  "  what 
flowers  she  really  does  like  best." 


Agnes  had  seen  Miss  Clare  once  in  her 
life,  but  she  was  not  much  the  wiser  for  that,  « 
having  no  very  critical  or  observant  eye ;  and 
now  a  kind  of  terror  was  creeping  fast  upon 
her,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mrs.  Godwin 
could  say  of  her  cousin's  kindness  of  heart. 
"  I  wish  papa  had  given  me  some  of  those 
favourite  flowers  of  his  that  smell  so  de- 
liciously,"  she  said  j  "  I  am  sure  Miss  Clare 
would  have  been  pleased  with  them.  And, 
mamma,  dear,  do  you  think  she  will  like  us 
to  kiss  her?" 

"I  think  kissing  comes  by  liking,"  said 
Mrs.  Godwin,  laughing  at  this  new  per- 
plexity. "In  this  case  I  really  cannot  help 
you,  except  to  observe  that  such  an  act  of 
fandliarity  should  scarcely  be  first  offered 
by  children  like  you.  But  see,  there  is  the 
house,  and  a  very  pleasant  place  it  looks." 

The  welcome  of  Miss  Clare  was  so  easy, 
warm,  and  cordial,  that  Margaret  felt  at 
home  with  her  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  arrival ;  only  a  little  disappointed  to 
behold,  instead  of  some  wonderful  being — 
a  sibyl  at  least — ^merely  a  plainly  dressed 
woman  of  ordinary  size,  with  nothing  very 
strongly  marked  in  her  appearance,  except  a 
clever  style  of  head  and  face,  an  expression 
of  candour  and  cheerfrdness  especially  in 
her  smile,  and^in  her  eyes  a  capability  of 
looking  eamestty  and  clearly  into  the  face 
of  the  person  to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

"  I  believe  I  shall  like  her  very  much," 
Margaret  whispered  to  her  companion,  as 
they  were  being  conducted  up  stairs. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  too,"  replied  Agnes, 
"when  I  have  got  over  my  nervousness; 
but  oh,  Margaret,  I  am  so  afitud  of  those 
terribly  dever  women !" 

"  I  don't  see  anything  terrible  about  Miss 
Clare,"  said  Margaret,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  "  and  indeed  I  think  people  who  are 
the  opposite  of  clever  frighten  me  quite  as 
much ;  they  make  such  stupid  mistakes,  and 
when  they  will  act  out  their  own  blunders, 
one  never  knows  what  to  do." 

"Oh!"  said  Agnes,  "we  can  do  as  we 
like  with  silly  people." 

"  Can  we?"  said  Margaret,  in  a  tone 
which  implied  that  she  had  some  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  what  she  was  talking 
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about.  But  sbe  pursued  the  subject  no 
farther ;  for  everything  about  her  new  home 
was  interesting  to  her,  and  the  whole  change 
in  her  circumstances  so  absorbing,  that  she 
had  no  thought  to  spare  for  anything  else 
just  now. 

Before  their  things  were  half  adjusted  in 
the  little  bedroom  which  the  two  girls  wore  to 
share  together,  Mrs.  GK)dwin  came  up,  and 
told  them,  with  considerable  interest,  that 
they  were  just  in  time  for  a  general  address 
about  to  be  given  that  afternoon  by  Miss 
Clare  herself  to  the  whole  school.  **  I  find," 
she  added,  *'  that  we  are  the  last  to  arrive, 
or  nearly  so  '^  but  I  have  obtained  permission 
to  be  present,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  what  I  suppose  will  be  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  your  duties,  and  of  how  you  will 
be  able  always  to  give  satisfaction  to  Miss 
Clare." 

The  Utile  party  descended  accordingly  with 
great  expectations,  Margaret  profoundly  in- 
terested about  what  they  were  to  hear,  Agnes 
trembling  almost  as  much  as  if  she  had  to 
deliver  the  address  herself.  Certainly  their 
entrance  into  the  large  room  where  such 
addresses  as  well  as  other  lectures  were 
given,  was  rather  formidable;  and  even 
Margaret's  stout  heart  quailed  before  the 
array  of  strange  faces  all  turned  towards  the 
new  girls  ;  while  many  knowing  looks  were 
exchanged  amongst  those  who  had  the  skill, 
or  thought  they  had,  to  discern  the  character 
of  every  fresh  comer  by  a  single  glance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the 
language  of  Miss  Clare's  address ;  and  her 
manner  of  giving  it,  instead  of  the  delivery 
of  a  pompous  harangue,  was  altogether 
what  might  have  been  spoken  of  as  half  an 
hour's  sensible,  friendly — nay,  even  motherly 
talk,  with  no  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  except  such  as  arose  naturally  out 
of  age  and  experience.  It  was,  she  said, 
because  she  had  seen  and  known  so  much 
of  human  life,  that  she  was  able  to  tell  them 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  end  of  many  things 
—the  result  of  many  habits,  and  modes  of 
action,  of  which  they  could  only  see  the 
beginning ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  doing 
what  is  called  only  a  litth  wrong,  which  looks 
often  so  insignificant  and  harmless  at  first. 


From  her  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
himian  life,  she  said,  it  would  probably  often 
happen  that  she  should  be  able  to  tell  them 
to  what  a  little  wrong  will  grow,  and  mwi 
grow,  if  persisted  in,  because  all  wrong  is 
opposed  to  the  holy  law  of  God,  and  is  hate- 
ful in  His  sight,  while  in  its  very  nature 
it  must  be  injurious  to  the  doer. 

Miss  Clare  in  her  address,  however,  dwelt 
more  on  principles  of  action  than  on  actions. 
In  setting  forth  the  absolute  necessity  of 
obedience  as  a  principle,  she  spoke  first  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Gbd ;  and  then  of 
obedience  to  rightly  constituted  authority; 
and  she  described  the  former,  not  as  a  blind 
-or  servile  obedience,  but  as  a  just  and  willing 
tribute  rendered  from  the  weak  to  the  strong 
— ^from  the  simple  to  the  wise — from  the 
helpless  and  erring  to  the  powerful  and 
good — an  obedience  like  that  of  a  depend- 
ent child  to  a  wise  and  loving  father. 

Many  other  principles  of  conduct  were 
slightly  touched  upon,  such  as  kindness, 
integrity,  punctuality,  and  order ;  but  that 
which  most  surprised  Margaret  was  that 
the  address  comprehended  the  whole  com- 
pany as  one  family,  or  community,  each 
individual  member  of  which  was  bound  up 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  There  was  no 
division  of  the  school  into  governor  and 
governed — superior  and  inferior.  All  were 
included  as  mutually  dependent  one  upon 
another — ^mutually  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness and  the  good  of  all.  Unless,  the  speaker 
freely  granted — ^imless  they  should  prefer 
tho  misery  and  harm  of  all — the  disgrace 
and  ruin  of  the  school.  In  which  case,  they 
could  accomplish  such  an  end,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause she  was  only  one,  and  they  were  many. 
Her  only  alternative  would  be  to  break  up 
the  school,  and  that  she  certainly  should  do, 
for  she  would  never  hold  by  a  school  which 
she  believed  to  be  doing  harm  instead  of 
good. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  she  was 
unwilling  to  dwell  upon,  and  she  behoved  it 
to  be  wholly  Tinnecessaiy.  As  she  asked  the 
good  faith  of  all  present  to  believe  that  she 
was  herself  supremely  anxious  for  their  good, 
so  she  assured  them  of  her  good  faith  in 
treating  them  as  the  children  of  honourable, 
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Christiaxi  parents,  to  whom  it  would  be  im- 
possible not  to  desire  tliat  the  school  should 
be  a  good  and  happy  school,  and  ever  im- 
proring.  Thus  when  she  spoke  frankly  and 
openlj  of  the  hann  they  could  do  if  they 
pieferred  evil  to  good,  it  was  only  to  place 
before  them  a  dear  view  (Si  their  own  power, 
in  order  that  they  might  see  the  importance 
of  using  it  rightly ;  for  if  they  were  capable 
of  being  so  strong  when  united  on  the  side 
of  wrong,  what  might  they  not  effect  when 
tbeir  tmited  power  was  used,  with  God's 
blessing,  on  the  side  of  right  ?  A  number 
of  children — even  little  children — could  do 
QQchby  each  doing  their  part,  and  doing  it 
onitedly;  but  they  must  never  forget  that 
oqIj  in  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right 
oodd  they  expect  the  blessing  of  their 
HeaTenly  Father.  With  that  blessing  what 
miglit  they  not  accomplish  if  undertaken 
humbly,  and  prayerfully,  and  in  obedience 
to  His  holy  will ! 

If  in  her  address  Miss  Clare  was  careful 
to  place  all  under  the  same  law  morally,  she 
was  especially  careful  to  do  so  religiously — 
'to  flliow  them  that  all  stood  under  the  same 
condemnation  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God 
—all  needing  the  same  pardon,  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  promises,  and  all  invited 
to  come  to  the  same  Saviour,  as  their  only 
hope  of  eternal  salvation. 

Before  commencing  the  address.  Miss 
Clare  had  read  aloud  the  simple  rules  of  the 
school,  to  the  observance  of  which  there 
▼as  no  reward  attached,  nor  indeed  to  any 
other  kind  of  merit,  and  to  the  breaking  of 
them  no  punishment.  And  yet,  when  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  there  were  few 
members  of  that  youthful  community  who 
did  not  feel  themselves  pledged  to  the  keep- 
ing of  these  rules,  perhaps  in  part  because 
their  power  to  brea^  them  had  been  freely 
acknowledged ;  but  more  especially  because 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  school  had  been  so 
dearly  and  openly  committed  to  them  as  a 
aacred  trust  amongst  themselves. 

On  returning  to  her  sitting-room,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Godwiui  that  good  lady 
could  not  help  expressing  her  astonishment 
at  some  portions  of  her  cousin's  address. 
"  Why,  my  dear  Jane,"  she  said,  "  I  should 


expect  a  rebellion  to-morrow.  How  could 
you  tell  your  pupils  that  it  is  in  their  power 
to  ruin  the  school  ?'* 

'^  Because  it  is  the  truth,"  replied  Miss 
Clare. 

"  But  we  do  not  always  tell  young  people 
the  whole  truth,"  observed  the  mother. 

"  No,  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  Miss  Clare, 
"wo  don't  tell  them  so  much  truth  as  we 
ought.  We  are  afraid  of  our  dignity  suf- 
fering in  their  eyes." 

**  How  BO  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  in  my  case,  for  example,  it 
is  better,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  should  take 
my  stand  upon  the  simple  truth — upon  the 
fact  that  I  am  one  and  they  are  many — than 
that  I  should  assume  a  power  which  I  really 
do  not  possess.  But  I  do  this  especially  in 
order  that  they  may  realize  the  responsibility 
on  their  part  of  maintaining  a  high  state  of 
order  and  discipline  in  the  school — that  they 
may  feel  their  share  in  the  honour  of  a  high 
moral  tone  being  kept  up,  and  their  share  in 
the  shame  of  the  opposite  of  this.  I  do  not 
wish  them  to  throw^all  the  responsibility  on 
me.  You  see  they  are  many  of  them  verging 
upon  womanhood,  and  it  is  high  time  they 
should  begin  to  feel  this  responsibility  for 
themselves.  I  want  them  also  unitedly  to 
understand  the  true  dignity  and  happiness 
of  helping  always  to  maintain  what  is 
right." 

"  But  you  ought  to  be  obeyed." 

"  Trust  me  for  that.  WTien  I  cease  to  be 
obeyed,  I  will  break  up  the  school.  It  will 
be  time  that  I  should  do  so.  I  wUlhe  obeyed, 
because  obedience  to  me,  and  to  the  teachers 
next  to  me,  is  one  of  those  conditions  of  order 
and  of  duty  without  which  the  school  could 
not  stand.  But  you  see  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  explain  everything  at  once.  I  have 
taken  up  general  principles  to-day.  We 
shall  meet  again  for  consideration  of  the 
general  state  of  the  school  every  month,  and 
when  any  of  the  rules  are  broken  as  a  habit, 
or  if  any  particular  form  of  disorder  has 
crept  in,  or  if  any  spirit  of  disobedience  has 
manifested  itself,  which  by  the  way  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  apprehended  according  to 
my  system  of  management,  then  will  be  the 
time  to  explain  these  matters  more  in  de- 
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tail.  But  come,  let  us  talk  about  home.  I 
am  at  ease  now,  more  so  than  before  my 
little  speech  was  made.  What  of  the  or- 
phan girl  who  comes  with  your  daughter  ? 
I  like  her  countenance,  only  she  looks  so 
strangely  bewildered,  and  perplexed." 

Mrs.  Godwin,  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
explaining  all  that  she  knew  of  Margaret, 
and  her  circumstances,  entered  fully  into 
the  subject ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  young 
strangers  made  their  first  attempt  at  ac- 
quaintance with  tihiose  who  were  to  be  their 
associates  in  future.  And  thus  their  first 
day  in  Miss  Clare's  establishment  was  closed 
by  the  two  elder  ladies  talking  over  together 


many  family  affairs  in  a  comfortable  little 
sitting-room  by  themselyes ;  and  the  yonng 
girls,  at  once  interested  and  abashed,  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  they  could,  the  well-meant 
advances  of  their  companions. 

On  the  following  morning,  with  many 
kisses  and  a  few  tears,  Mrs.  Godwin  de- 
parted, and  the  children  commenced  their 
studies ;  on  the  part  of  Agnes  with  great 
anxiety  to  please  her  teachers ;  on  the  part 
of  Margaret  with  some  appearance  of  ab- 
sence of  mind,  but  with  great  internal  concern 
about  those  principles  which  Miss  Glare  had 
spoken  of  so  emphatically  as  the  foundation 
of  human  conduct. 


AFBIL    BHOWEBS. 


jjPBIL  is  like  a  young  and  passionate  child, 
Beauteous  but  strong  of  will, 
For  ever  changing.     Soft  and  mild 
As  love  can  make  her  now, 

With  angel  smile  upon  her  brow ; 

Anon,  inclined  to  tempers  that  are  ill 

And  weeping  floods  of  tears  : 

So,  when  this  welcome  month  appears, 

She  comes  to  our  caresses 

With  unbound  flowing  tresses, 

Singing  a  meny  tune 

Of  coming  May  and  June, 

And  ushered  in  by  sunshine  sweet, 

The  daisies  springing  at  her  feet ; 

Crowned  with  gay  hyacinth  and  primrose  pale, 

And  followed  by  the  nightingale. 

But  a  cloud  gathers,  and  her  lovely  face 

Frowns  dark  with  passion's  storm. 

Shrouding  awhile  the  grace 

Of  her  fair  form. 

Torrents  of  tears  come  down : 

But,  glittering  through  her  frown, 

A  rainbow  arch  is  spread 

Over  her  head, 

And  the  clouds  part  asunder 

With  one  sharp  roll  of  thunder, 

And  sunshine  glorious 

Bursts  forth  again  victorious ! 

And  April,  flinging  back  her  tresses. 

Courts  fresh  caresses; 

And  wreathes  her  hair  again  with  flowerB 

Wet  with  the  vernal  showers. 

Beautiful  April  !  whom  men  deem  fickle, 

In  changeful  rainbow  hues, 

We  love  thee  dearly  and  sincerely : 

Nor  should  we  need  the  harvest  scythe  or  sickle, 

But  for  thy  showers  and  dews. 

Benjaiok  Gottoh. 
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EABTHLT   BTOSIES   WITH   HEAVEHLT   HEAMFaS. 


BT  THE  EDITOR. 


ni. 

THE  tJKJITST  STEWARD. 

"And  he  said  alao  unto  hifl  diBciples,  There  was  a 

ffitattt  rich  man,  which  had  a  steward ;  and  the  same 

Tu  iceused  unto  him  that  he  had  wasted  hia  goods. 

inl  ]i«  calM  him,  and  aaid  unto  him,  How  ia  it  that 

I  hear  this  of  thee  ?  giro  an  account  of  thj  steward- 

ifiip ;  for  thou  majest  be  no  longer  stewiu^.    Then 

ik  Bteward  said  within  Hmself,  Wliat  shall  I  do  ?  for 

BT  lord  taketli  away  from  me  the  stewardship :    I 

eaimot  dig ;  to  h«g  I  am  ashamed.     I  am  resdyed 

vlut  to  do,  that,  when  I  am  put  out  of  the  stewaid- 

sliip,  thej  may  receixe  me  into  their  houses.    So  he 

called  erery  one  of  his  lord's  debtors  unU  him,  and 

said  unto  tiie  first,  How  much  owest  thou  unto  my 

lord  f  And  he  said.  An  hundred  measures  of  oil.    And 

lie  Slid  mito  him,  Take  thy  bill  and  sit  down  quickly, 

and  write  fifty.    Then  said  he  to  another,  And  how 

uraeh  owest  thou  ?  And  he  said,  An  himdred  measures 

of  wheat    And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bUl,  and 

vrite  fomscore.    And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust 

stewtid,  because  he  had  done  wisely :  for  the  children 

of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 

chndrai  of  light    And  I  sty  unto  you,  Make  to  your- 

ttlres  Mends  of  the  mammon  of  uniighteousness ;  that, 

▼hen  y»  fiul,  Uiey  may  receire  you  into  ererlasting 

klutations."— St.  Luxb  xvi.  1—9. 

H8TIAN  privilege  brings  with 
it  Christian  responsibility.  Grace 
'^  establishes  the  law,"  by  disposing 
the  heart  to  render  spiritual  obe- 
dience to  its  holy  reqtdrements.  The  soul, 
"quickened"  according  to  (Jod's  Word 
of  Gospel  promisOi  desires  to  ''  run  in  the 
vay  of  His  commandments." 

This  is  the  healthy  activity  of  Christian 
piety.  But  sometimes  the  spiritual  health 
is  grievously  impaired  because  the  believer 
loses  sight  of  tiie  indissoluble  connection 
between  his  privileges  and  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

To  guard  us  from  this  danger  the  Bible 
equally  and  unceasingly  insists  upon  both ; 
&iid  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  Divine 
^atchfiilness  is  afforded  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
tod  the  Unjust  Steward, — ^the  former  signi- 
ficant of  the  extent  of  Christiau^  Privi- 


lege, the  latter  significant  of  the  extent  of 
Christian  Eesponsibility. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  two  Parables, 
although  recorded  in  different  chapters,  and 
specifically  addressed  to  different  classes  of 
hearers,  were  spoken  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  "  Prodigal  Son,"  including  in  its  com- 
pleteness the  portrait  of  the  Elder  Brother, 
contemplated  on  the  one  hand  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners  who  "drew  near"  to  the 
Divine  Teacher  to  hearken  to  His  gracious 
words,  and  on  the  other  the  Pharisees  cmd 
Scribes  who  stood  "  murmuring  "  by  their 
side.  The  "Unjust  Steward"  was  de- 
signed to  convey  needful  exhortation  to  a 
third  dass — ^those  whose  hearts  had  been 
touched  by  the  marvellous  pictures  which 
the  Saviour  had  drawn  illustrative  of  the 
infinite  grace  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
who  therefore  might  profitably  be  re- 
minded of  the  Christian's  Stewardship  of 
Besponsibility.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribee, 
the  publicans  and  sinners,  were  still  sur- 
rounding our  Lord,  but  having  already 
spoken  folly  to  them  and  invited  them  to 
come  near,  the  Teacher,  "rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,"  turned  to  those  who,  as 
BLis  professed  followers,  had  oome  near,  and 
urged  them  to  Christian  f^thfulness  and 
diligence  in  His  service.  "And  He  said 
also  unto  His  dimpUi^  There  was  a  certain 
man,"  &c. 

Our  Lord  would  impress  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  seeing  Christian  Privilege  and 
Eesponsibility  in  one  light.  He  would 
teach  us  that  if  we  look  at  either  apart  firom 
the  other,  spiritual  injury  must  result. 
The  fact  that  we  see  them  as  one  is  the 
proof  that  we  see  each  correctly.  They  are 
as  inseparable  as  cause  and  effect. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  did  not  see 
'  the  privileges  of  the  (Jospel  correctly.  They 
did  not  comprehend  how  GK>d  could  be 
"just,"  and  yet  "receive  sinners."  They 
thought  they  saw  their  responsibilitieB;  they 
thought   they   discharged  tfaem;   bul,   in 
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truth,  they  did  not  know  what  their  respon- 
sibilities were.  They  were  thus  blind  both 
to  privileges  and  responsibilities.  In  this 
unhappy  state  they  stood  condemned  alike 
by  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  To  reach  their 
case,  as  well  as  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
prodigal,  God's  matchless  love  had  been  the 
Saviour's  theme.  Grace  abounding  to  the 
far-off  wanderer,  encouraging  him  to  seek 
to  be  restored  to  his  once-valued  place  of 
privilege  aa  a  Son  in  his  father's  house, 
might  open  the  eyes  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
to  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen.  By 
enlarging  their  views  of  God's  love,  they 
might  be  led  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
spirituality  of  His  righteous  claims. 

But  now  there  was  danger  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Grace  might  be  abused.  It 
might  be  said,  "  Since  grace  abounds,  Qt}d 
will  not  mark  what  is  done  amiss.  We  may 
safely  continue  in  sin.  We  cannot  be 
worse  than  the  Prodigal ;  and  at  the  last,  if 
we  ever  experience  his  remorse,  we  need 
only  adopt  his  resolve,  and  we  shall  meet 
his  welcome."  Pairer  words,  less  explicit 
and  avowed,  might  partly  hide  this  carnal 
reasoning  fzom,  those  who  indulged  it :  but 
even  Christian  men  must  be  strangers  to 
themselves,  if  they  are  not  conscious  of  the 
Undeney  of  the  natural  disposition  thus  to 
lower  the  standard  of  self-denying  holiness, 
by  distorted,  if  not  preverted  and  false, 
views  of  Divine  mercy. 

Therefore^  addressing  His  *'  disciples  " — 
those  who  professed  to  receive  His 
gracious  words,  professed  to  see  aright 
Christian  privilege —  Jesus,  in  this  Parable, 
reminded  them,  that,  as  His  disciples,  they 
held  a  responsible  Stewardship — a  steward- 
ship which  demanded  great  diligence, 
wisdom,  and  discretion  in  order  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  obligations  it  imposed. 

The  leading  design  of  the  Parable  thus 
tmderstood,  its  practical  exposition  will  re- 
quire that  we  should  glance  at  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  commendation* 
bestowed  by  his  lord  upon  the  unjust 
steward. 

"  A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward,"  or 
overseer.     By  falsifying  his  accounts  this 


steward  had  cheated  his   master;  but  at 
length,  suspicion  having  been  aroused,  the 
wrong-doey  was  summoned  to  his  master's 
presence  and  required  to  render  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.     Probably  this  require- 
ment was  designed  as  a  test,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  disclose  his  suspected 
guilt.    To  a  great  extent  the  proprietor  was 
doubtless  at  the  mercy  of  his  steward,  and 
could  only  hope  to  convict  him  by  obtaining 
in  this  way  the  information  which  he  alone 
possessed.     The  Steward  saw  the  danger 
which  impended,  and  the  prospect  of  expul- 
sion from  his  office  prompted  him  to  speedy 
action  to  ameliorate,  if  not  wholly  to  guard 
against,  the  consequences  which  would  fol- 
low.    Unaccustomed  to  manual  toil,  and 
dreading  the  shame  of   beggary,  he  de- 
termined  to    seize  upon    the    opportunity 
afforded  by  the    temporary  delay  allowed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  accounts,  to  make 
the  debtors  to  the  estate  his  friends.    One 
by  one  he  obtained  an  interview  with  them, 
and  artfully  involved  them  as  accomplices 
in  a  positive  act  of  dishonesty.     He  held 
their  acknowledgments  for  goods  received, 
or  their  signatures  for  the  agreed  rental  of 
their  lands.      These  acknowledgments  he 
surrendered  to  them  and  received  others  in 
return  for  smaller  amounts.   There  would  of 
course  be  at  least  a  tacit  understanding  that 
the  advantage    conferred  would  hereafter 
meet   with  a  substantial  equivalent.     He 
relied  upon  the  so-called  ** honour"  which 
even  thieves  are  said  to  recognize  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another.     As  accomplices 
they  had  a  bond  of  mutual  interest.     They 
could  not  reveal  his  guilt  without  exposing 
their  own  dishonesty ;  and  the  remembrance 
of  his*knowledge  of  their  complicity,  as  well 
as  their  sense  of  the  obligation  conferred) 
would  ensure  him  a  return  in  the  time  of 
poverty  and  distress. 

Now,  apart  firom  the  thorough  and  pal- 
pable dishonesty  of  the  Steward's  plan,  it 
certainly  might  be  termed  eUver.  He  was 
a  worldly  wise  man.  He  exemplified  '^  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent;"  but  still,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  was 
''wisdom."  He  formed  a  resolution.  The 
question  is  not  whether  that  resolution  was 
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light,  or  even  whether  it  was  the  best  he 
could  hare  formed  as  a  stroke  of  temporal 
policj,— it  was  neither,  for  "honesty  is 
the  best  policy :"  although  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Christian  is  not 
honest  merely  because  it  is  politio  to  be  so. 
But  the  Steward  "  resolved  what  to  do ;" 
and  then  he  acted  promptly.  He  carried 
out  his  resolve  at  once,  and  so  made  provi- 
»0Q  for  the  future  contingency. 

Bj  some  means  not  mentioned  in  the 
Parable  the  injured  proprietor  heard  of  his 
Steward's  conduct,  probably  when  it  was 
JDo  late  to  remedy  the  wrong  committed. 
He  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
"cleTemess  "  of  the  plan  adopted,  and  in- 
fluenced by  this  feeling  he  "commended  the 
imjast  Steward,  hecauM  he  had  done  wisely. ^^ 

To  avoid  possible  misapprehension,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  word  "lord"  does  not 
indicate  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  speaker  of  the 
Parable.  We  should  greatly  err  if  we  sup- 
posed that  in  any  sense  Christ  commended 
tiie  wisdom  of  the  Steward.  That  wisdom 
was  worldly  wisdom  at  the  best ;  and  our 
Lord's  purpose  was  to  enforce,  not  by  way 
of  imitation^  but  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
need  of  another  kind  of  wisdom,  in  order  to 
the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  Christian 
Stewardship.  Hence,  at  the  close  of  the 
Parable,  this  worldly  wisdom,  as  to  its  cha- 
racter, is  carefully  distinguished  from  spiri- 
tual wisdom.  "  The  children  of  this  world 
ii^  their  generation  "  as  those  who  are  living 
only  for  temporal  objects,  "are  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light " — who  are  living  for 
spiritual  ends.  Wisdom  aiming  only  at 
"things  temporal"  is  indeed  "folly,"  when 
"things  eternal"  are  allowed  to  have  any 
existence.  "  The  wisdom  of  this  world"  is 
then  seen  to  be  "foolishness  with  God." 

Neither  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  lord 
of  the  Steward  commended  his  servant's  in- 
justice. He  commended'the  man  "  because 
he  had  done  irtWy."  He  commended  his 
cleverness,  his  ingenuity,  his  cunning  sharp- 
ness. As  the  sufferer,  he  was  not  likely  to 
approve  his  dishonesty.  The  commendation 
^as  simply  the  sentiment  which  in  such 
cases  finds  expression  in]ordinary,  every-day 
conrersation.    For  instance,  on  hearing  an 


account  of  some  nefarious  burglary  acoom- 
plished  under  difficult  circumstances,  men 
will  say,  "  How  clever  they  must  have  been 
to  manage  everything  so  secretly  and  so 
successfully!"  No  crime  in  fact  is  com- 
mitted without  the  criminal's  exhibiting 
some  qualities  which,  were  they  applied  to 
law^  ends,  would  claim  our  admiration, 
and  which,  even  under  the  circumstances  of 
misapplication,  we  must  admit  were  cleverly 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
desired.  The  proprietor  commended  the 
Steward,  not  for  the  faithfulness  with  which 
he  had  been  served,  but  for  the^devemess 
with  which  he  had  been  cheated. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Parable  now 
before  us,  we  shall  find  its  practical  applica- 
tion exactly  harmonizing  with  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  great  Teacher's  design  in 
uttering  it,  namely,  to  impress  upon  His 
disciples  the  extent  and  the  oUigations  of 
Christian  Responsilility, 

At  first  sight  it  might  have  seemed  a 
more  profitable  turn  in  the  narrative,  had 
the  Steward,  when  he  was  driven  to  conside- 
ration by  the  threatened  consequences  of  his 
unjust  dealings,  been  represented  as  form- 
ing the  resolve  of  the  prodigal, — seeking  his 
master's  forgiveness,  and  then  being  re- 
instated in  his  favour.  But  this  would 
really  have  defeated  the  very  object  of  the 
Parable.  That  object  was  to  teach  the 
disciples  that  responsibilities  are  attached  to 
privileges,  and  that,  in  order  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  responsibilities,  the  faithM 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  Qod  must 
be  earnest,  persevering,  and  diligent.  The 
striking  example  our  Lord  adduced  of  the 
world's  use  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness was  "  the  Earthly  Story  "  designed  to 
bear  this  spiritual,  "Heavenly  Meaning." 

"  The  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their 
generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light."  As  if  our  Lord  had  said,  "  This  un- 
just Steward  is  a  type  of  *  the  children  of  this 
world,' — not  in  his  dishonesty,  but  in  his 
'  wisdom,'  BO  far  as  wisdom  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  irrespective  of  spiritual  considerations. 
Like  him,  the  children  of  this  world  are 
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vise  in  the  entire  consecration  of  their  ener- 
gies to  the  attainment  of  whatever  they 
desire  to  possess — '  wiser  than  the  children 
©flight.'" 

How  true  this  judgment  is,  conscience  and 
experience  alike  testify.  Suppose  it  were 
possible  to  select  a  representj^tiye  of  each 
class — the  children  of  the  world  and  tie 
children  of  light;  suppose  from  an  emi- 
nence we  could  overlook  and  watch  these 
representatives  as  they  pursued  their  re- 
spective paths — ^what  would  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  behold  ? 

He  would  see  the  dhild  of  the  world 
making  continual  and  rapid  progress.  He 
rises  early  and  late  takes  rest,  and  eats  the 
bread  of  carefulness.  He  has  marked  out 
liis  course  with  anxious  forethought;  and 
fsom.  that  course  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  drawn  aside.  No  matter  what  he  is 
aiming  at,  whether  riches,  honour,  rank, 
intellectual  superiority,  or  mere  pleasure 
and  enjoyment — he  strives  that  he  may 
attain — he  gives  himself  wholly  to  his  work 
—-he  spares  no  effort  to  ensure  success. 

The  child  of  light  also  makes  progress ; 
but  how  heavily  he  walks !  His  hands  hang 
down,  his  feet  are  halting;  and  ever  and 
anon  he  slumbers  on  his  way.  The  goal  is 
before  him,  but  he  seems  to  see  it  through 
a  clouded  atmosphere,  and  sometimes  doubts 
prevail  as  to  whether  he  may  not  after  all 
fail  to  reach  it !  How  often  ho  needs  the 
exhortation,  to  brace  his  resolution  and 
stimulate  spiritual  activity—'^  Let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well-doing !" 

We  all  know  how  to  account  for  this  con- 
trast. The  child  of  the  world  encounters 
no  opposition  from  his  own  heart ;  he  car- 
ries no  cross  of  personal  self-restraint  and 
self-denial ;  his  efforts  are  all  in  unison  with 
his  natural  impulses  and  desires.  In  more 
respects  than  one  he  is  like  the  unjust 
Steward.  In  his  spiritual  relationship  to 
Qod  he  has  misemployed  and  wasted  his 
master's  goods ;  and  whenever  the  thought 
of  an  account  to  be  rendered  alarms  him, 
he  is  equally  earnest  and  clever  in  devis- 
ing plans  to  quiet  conscience,  and  escape 
the  consequences  which  he  dreads.  He 
seeks  a  false  peace,  but  th$  way  in  which 


he  seeks  it— the  whole-heartedness  with 
which  he  seeks  it — still  testifies  that  ^^the 
children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  genera- 
tion, wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 

The  child  of  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
baffled  and  hindered  by  opposing  fbrceB  with- 
out, as  well  as  by  the  strivings  of  unsubdued 
nature  within.  He  is  often  burdened  and 
oppressed  by  "  the  body  of  sin  and  death." 
When  he  **  would  do  gf)od," — ^when  he 
would  press  on  his  way — "  evil  is  present" 
with  him.  The  adversary  is  powerful,  and 
the  weak  flesh  shrinks  &om  the  Cross  of  the 
Master,  whereby  he  is  to  be  ^'crucified  to 
the  world,  and  the  world  unto  him." 

This  explains  the  contrast.  We  see  why 
things  temporal  absorb  the  whole  man- 
engage  all  the  undivided  and  unflagging 
powers  and  energies  of  those  who  purBue 
them,  whilst  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the 
children  of  light  in  things  spiritual  require 
constant  motives  to  stimulate  and  deepen 
them. 

But  now  mark  the  use  which  the  Great 
Teacher  makes  of  the  contrast  thus  pre- 
sented. He  does  not  justify  it ;  He  does 
not  leave  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  unsToid- 
able — that  it  muat  be  thus.  On  the  con- 
trary, having  drawn  the  contrast,  He  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an 
earnest  exhortation. 

''  The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their 
generation  wilier  than  the  children  of  light: 
and  I  say  unto  you,  Make  to  yoursekes  fneiidi 
of  the  mammon  of  unriyhteouefieis" 

Our  Lord  would  have  His  disciples  ao 
reflect  upon  the  contrast  He  had  presented 
in  such  vivid  terms,  as  to  be  stirred  up  to 
emulate  the  decision,  the  earnestness,  the 
skill  exhibited  by  the  unjust  Steward,  the 
type  of  the  children  of  this  world ;  and  that 
the  exhortation  might  not  lose  any  of  its 
power  because  of  its  general  application, 
He  especially  dwells  upon  its  particular 
bearing  on  the  question  which  the  Parable 
would  naturally  suggest  to  the  disciples— 
the  responsibility  of  Christian  Stewardship 
in  the  use  of  money :  "  I  say  unto  you,  Make 
to  yourselves  Mends  of  the  mammon  of  un-  * 
righteousness." 

This  particular  application  of  the  less^ 
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of  the  Parable  is  most  noteworthy,  and 
stnldiigly  illustrates  the  truth — ' '  Ne^er  man 
spftke  like  this  man."  The  impression  on 
jDAny  minds  after  reading  the  Parable 
might  lead  them  to  expect  some  denuncia- 
Qon  of  the  lust  of  money,  or  at  least  a 
solemn  admonition  to  His  hearers  to  *'  seek 
fint  the  kingdom  of  (hA  and  His  righteous- 
ness." But  the  right  precept  is  in  the  right 
pUoe.  Our  Lord  is  in  this  Parable  contem- 
plating the  case  of  those  who  are  seeking, 
or,  at  least,  profess  to  be  seeMng  first  the 
tingdom  of  Qod;  and  He  supplies  them 
vith  a  precept  which  would  not  only  test 
their  profession,  but  direct  them  how  to  act 
in  harmony  with  it — how  to  '^  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  :"— 

"Make  to  yourselves .^^Mfui!*  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness He  that  is 

tuthful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful 
aho  in  much ;  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  is  unjust  also  in  much." 

How  marvellous  the  discrimination  and 
the  discernment  of  character  indicated  in 
these  remarkable  words !  No  doubt  he  that 
ia  faithful  in  much — ^he  who  '<  seeks  first  the 
kingdom  of  Ghod" — ^will  be  faithful  also  in 
that  which  is  least — our  Lord  does  not  call 
this  in  question;  but  it  is  equally  certain — 
and  this  test  is  perhaps  more  easily  appre- 
hended, and  it  was  the  test  to  be  enforced 
here—''  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
Jifoi^," — ^he  who  as  a  faithful  Steward ' '  makes 
to  himself  finends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness,"— ^will  be  '' faithful  also  in 
much,"— will  <<Beek  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
and  His  righteousness." 

Our  Lord,  we  perceive,  would  deal  with 
the  perilous  deceptions  which  men  are 
prone  to  practise  upon  themselves,  in  the 
estimate  they  form  of  religious  Steward- 
Bhip.  It  is  easy  enough  to  admit  in  general 
tenns  &at  we  are  only  stewards.  Of  course 
Ood  is  the  great  proprietor,  and  sooner 
or  later  we  must  yield  up  all  to  Him.  We 
are  only  tenants  at  His  will,  and  we  can 
carry  nothing  out  of  the  world.  This  is  all 
indisputable ;  and  infiuenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, men  acknowledge  their  steward- 
diip;  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  use  of 
money  most  men  will  make  some  recogni- 


tion of  the  claims  of  reUgion.  But  this 
Parable  places  Christian  Stewardship  on  a 
far  higher  platform  than  this  recognition 
implies.  It  teaches  us  that  the  charge 
*'  Occupy  till  I  come,"  is  one  of  those  com- 
mandments which  are  '^  exceeding  broad," 
— that  it  embraces  every  talent,  and  the  whole 
of  each  talent  entrusted  to  us.  All  is  to  be 
held  for  Ood,  and  to  be  sanctified  by  con- 
secrating it  to  His  service.  Not  only  in 
great  things,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, but  under  aU  circumstances,  and 
<<in  that  which  is  Uaet^* — ^in  the  use  of 
money — ''  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness," 
our  stewardship  requires  us  to  be  '^faithful." 

To  be  '<  faithful " !  Not,  mark,  to  throw 
up  our  stewardship!  Not  to  give  up  our 
worldly  business  I  Not  to  withdraw  from 
the  station  in  life  in  which  it  has  pleased 
CK>d  to  call  us  I  An  alarmed  consdenoe 
may  prompt  us  to  tiy  to  escape  firom  our 
stewardship— to  bury  ourselves  before  our 
time,  by  going  out  of  the  world  into  a 
monastery  or  a  convent;  but  an  en- 
lightened conscience  bids  us  continue  ''in 
the  world,"  and  to  be  faithful  stewards 
there;  to  hold  all  our  talents — ^business, 
learning,  labour,  rank,  time,  family  social 
and  political  influence,  money — that  which  is 
''  least,"  as  well  as  that  whidi  is  ''  greatest" 
»-for  God.  *^  Whether  we  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatever  we  do,"  our  Stewardship  bids  ns 
"  do  aU  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Christian  Stewardship  regarded  in  this  its 
true  Scriptural  light,  may  well  lead  the 
disciple  to  ask,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?"  And  the  question  itself  would 
alone  help  to  prove  that  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  that  stewardship  is  the  right  view. 
For  it  is  a  Scriptural  question,  and  although 
we  are  constrained  to  answer,  ''  Not  one  of  us 
is  sufficient,"  we  are  not  therefore  to  be  dis- 
couraged and  distressed:  for  the  promise 
meets  the  necessity,  ''  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee."  However  high  the  standard  of 
duty,  the  supply  of  grace  is  equal  to  our 
need;  and  we  may  add,  not  only  is  the 
supply  of  our  need  secured,  but  we  are 
stimulated  to  seek  it  by  the  added  c(msidera- 
tion  that  the  reward  of  grace  hereafter  shall 
be  added  to  the  supply  of  grace  here. 
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Hence  we  find  the  exhortation  in  the 
parable,  '^  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  is  accompa- 
nied— intertwined — with  a  gracious  assur- 
ance, which  not  only  implies  the  possibility 
of  Christian  faithfulness,  but  encourages 
the  Steward  by  showing  him  that  the  Divine 
glory  at  which  he  aims  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  his  own  best— eternal  interests. 
**  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness ;  thaty  when  ye  fail,  they 
may  receive  you  into  everlaetiny  habitations.^* 

In  other  words,  we  may  so  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  Christian  Stewards  as  to 
make  even  our  wealth,  which,  from  the  un- 
righteous purposes  to  which  it  is  so  often 
devoted,  is  characterised  as  the  '' mammon  of 
unrighteousness,"  subservient  to  our  ever- 
lasting welfare.  Our  Lord,  ' '  lifting  the  pure 
lesson  of  the  Parable  from  the  impure  ground 
on  which  it  lies,"  teaches  us  that  we  may 
use  our  earthly  possessions  in  such  a  way 
that  they  shall  help,  and  not  hinder  the  soul's 
welfare  in  the  world  to  come.*    By  a  right 

*  "  A  ship  leaTos  our  shores  bound  westward  to  an  Atlantic 
port :  the  wind,  haxtg  from  the  north,  beats  on  her  right  side 
all  the  waj.  She  makes  a  quick  Tojage  and'reaohes  her  des- 
tination in  safety.  Another  ship  at  another  time  leaves  these 
shores  for  the  same  destination :  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
south,  beats  on  her  left  side.  She  wanders  from  her  course 
and  is  shipwrecked.  Whence  these  opposite  results?  Was 
the  first  ship  sared  because  she  met  a  north  wind,  and  the 
■eoond  lost  because  she  fell  in  with  a  wind  from  the  south  ? 
Nay,  Terily :  but  because  the  one  so  recelred  the  wind,  from 
whatever  point  of  the  compass  it  might  blow,  as  to  be  im- 
pelled by  it  onward  in  her  course ;  and  the  other,  instead  of 
wisely  employing  every  wind  to  help  her  forward,  allowed 
herself  to  drift  before  the  wind  that  happened  to  blow. 

"  Mammon,  the  world— ah,  is  it  not  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  our  souls?  What  then?  Believer,  adversary  though  it  be, 
you  may  make  it  your  friend.  A  skilful  seaman,  when  once 
fairly  out  to  sea,  can  make  a  wind  from  the  west  cany  him 
westward ;  he  can  make  the  wind  that  blows  right  in  his  face 
bear  him  onward  to  the  very  point  from  which  it  blows. 
When  he  arrives  at  home,  he  is  able  to  say  the  wind  from  the 
west  impelled  me  westward,  and  led  me  into  my  desired 
haven. 

"  Thus  if  we  were  skilful,  and  watchful,  and  earnest,  we 
might  make  the  unrighteous  mammon  our.friend;  we  might 
BO  turn  our  side  to  each  of  its  tortuous  impulses,  that  willing 
or  unwilling,  consdous  or  unconscious,  it  should  from  day  to 
day  drive  us  nearer  home."^ii«v.  W.  Amoi. 


employment  of  our  money,  as  well  as  every 
other  talent,  we  mayinstrumentally  exercise 
such  an  influence  on  others  for  their  spiritual 
good,  that  of  those  who  are  taken  to  the 
everlasting  habitations  before  we  fail  and  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  it  may  be  said  they  are 
waiting  to  welcome  us/  The  abundant  en- 
trance of  the  faithful  Steward  himself  is  all 
of  grace ;  but  as,  on  earth,  "  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  and 

"  All  other  joys  grow  leas 
To  the  great  joy  of  doing  kindneflies," 

SO,  in  heaven,  we  may  well  imag^e  much 
of  its  happiness  will  be  derived  firom  the 
hallowed  associations  which  link  us  eternally 
with  those  whom  it  was  our  highest  privi- 
lege here  to  lead  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  there 
to  form  the  hallowed  resolve  of  Christian 
Stewardship — '*We  are  not  our  own,  but 
have  been  bought  with  a  price,  and  are 
bound  to  glorify  Gbd  in  our  bodies  and  our 
spirits  which  are  His." 

And  thus,  recurring  to  our  opening  re- 
mark, just  as  Christian  Privilege  brings  with 
it  Christian  Responsibilty,  so  Christian  Ke- 
sponsibility  discharged  serves  to  intensify 
our  enjoyment  of  Christian  Privilege. 

Let  us  then  never  view  them  apart  If 
we  have  "freely  received,"  let  us  ^'fireely 
give."  If  we  have  been  brought  home  to 
God,  let  us  seek  to  win  others  to  share  our 
happy  experience ;  let  us  aim  so  to  live  that 
"when  we  fail" — ^when  our  Stewardship 
ceases — ^there  may  be  some  to  welcome  ub  to 
the  "  everlasting  habitations,"  some  to  re- 
echo the  blissful  words  of  the  great  Pro- 
prietor, "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant; enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

He  who  anticipates  this  reward  of  grace 
in  heaven,  will  be  [often  found  a  waiting 
suppliant  at  the  throne  of  grace  on  earth. 
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EASTEB    HOPE. 

VALETB  PBJBTEKITA,  FUTUKA  PETIMUS. 
**  I  shall  go  to  him ;  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 


>K  not  behind,  nor  watch  the  setting  ray. 
Leave  the  last  smile  of  day 
To  die  away; 
Content  in  darkness  for  a  time  to  rest, 
Till  a  new  Sun  arise  from  Ocean's  throbbing  breast. 

Ifonm  not  for  strength  and  health,  and  joys  gone  by 
Of  earlier  years ;  nor  sigh 
For  Youth's  keen  eye. 
These  never  shall  return  to  this  worn  firame, 
But  unto  that  renewed  by  TTinn  from  Whom  they  came. 

Dwell  not  in  tombs.    The  memories  of  the  dead, 
Life's  autumn  leaves,  are  shed 
Around  their  head. 
And  we  look  forwards  to  a  Heavenly  Spring,* 
Which  shall  to  them  and  us  perpetual  Summer  bring. 

Ye  words  once  spoken  on  Gtennesaret's  shore ;  * 
Ye  deeds  unseen  before ; 
And  evermore ; 
0  Bychem's  well,  and  thou  G^thsemane ; 
0  griefs  which  love  desires,  yet  cannot  bear  to  see ; 

0  Judgment  Hall,  and  toilsome  way  of  woe ; 
To  you  fond  pilgrims  go. 
And  tears  must  flow ; 
But  haste,  the  tomb  is  empty ;  He  is  gone; 
And  they  who  linger  there  must  linger  sad  and  lone. 

His  footstep  is  on  Olivet ;  but  fSar 

Above  the  highest  star 
His  mansions  are. 
And  when  He  comes.  His  Presence  shall  transcend 
The  past,  and  all  this  sweetness  with  that  glory  blend. 

The  past  is  past,  and  may  not  come  again. 
0  forward  to  complain ! 
Eeflect,  refrain. 
The  past  is  past ;  but,  lo,  a  future  bright 
With  o'er-abounding  joy,  and  all-surpassing  light. 

Onwards,  then,  onwards ;  upwards  lift  the  eye. 

Where  earthly  blessings  die, 

There  let  them  lie ; 
That  out  of  their  dear  graveyard  may  arise 
Joys  which  fade  not,  but  deathless  bloom  neath  kindlier 

skies.  Aisoir. 
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THE    BIBLE   AND    OUE    PAITH. 


BY  THE  EEV.  S.  WAINWRIGHT,  VICAB  OP   HOLT  TBINITT,  TOBE ;  AUTHOR  OF 
"CHRISTIAN   CERTAINTY,"  ETC. 


Chapter  IY. 

"  The  entrance  of  Thy  Word  giveth  light." 

jjNGLAND  was  Old  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Deeply  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness of  remote  antiquity,  while  the 
sea-kings  were  yet  unborn,  while  the 
East  was  still  the  centre  of  human  power,  our 
Island  Home  lay  like  a  dot  upon  the  waters,  a 
sort  of  fabled  region  of  terror.  Our  great 
historian  has  shown  how,  in  times  compa- 
ratively modem,  the  shores  of  Britain  were, 
to  the  polished  race  which  dwelt  by  the  Bos- 
phorus,  "  objects  of  a  mysterious  horror,  such 
as  that  with  which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of 
Hbmer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla  and 
the  city  of  the  LsBstrygonian  cannibals.  There 
Wiis  one  province  of  our  island  in  which,  as 
Procopius  had  been  told,  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that 
no  man  could  inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  deso-, 
late  region  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were 
ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the  Franks  at 
midnight.  A  strange  race  of  fishermen  per- 
formed the  ghastly  offi(fe:  The  speech  of  tlitf 
dead  was  distinctly  heard  by-  the  boatman : 
their  weight  made  the  keel  sink  deep  in  the 
water ;  but  their  forms  were  invisible  to  mortal 
eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which  an  able 
historian,  the  cotemporary  of  Belisarius,  of 
Simplicius,  and  of  Trifionian,  graf  ely  related 
in  the  rich  and  polite  Constantinople,  touching 
the  country  in  which  the  founder  of  Constan- 
tinople had  assumed  the  imperial  purple."  * 

But  apart  from  these- fables,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern  progress,  the  aspect  of  abori- 
ginal Britain  is  one  full  of  interest.  When 
the  Tenth  Legion  had  not  yet  made  proof  of 
the  courage  of  the  indomitable  islanders,  nor 
Ceesar's  shipping 

"  (Poor  ignorant  baubles !)  on  our  terrible  seas" 

encountered  the  fury  of  our  northern  tempests, 

"  "With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters  ;"  f 

whenHelvellyn  and  Scafell  rejoicedin  their  soli- 
tary sublimity  amid  the  glories  of  the  thunder- 
storm ;  when  the  eagle  hovered  over  Skiddaw, 
the  wolf  prowled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bother 

•  "  Macaolaj's  History  of  Englaud,"  VoL  I.,  p.  6. 
t  "  Cymbeline/  Act  iii.  icene  1. 


and  the  Don,  and  a  savage  wilderness  of  wood 
frowned  from  the  heights  of  Benmacdhui ;  even 
then  our  country  was  rich  with  the  all  but-inex- 
haustible wealth  of  her  natural  resources, 
though  they  were  undeveloped.  They  slept  in 
the  bosom  of  the  soil  like  might  in  the  arm 
of  a  giant.  Even  then  the  march  of  eventB 
was  hurrying  on  the  hour  when  the  land  of 
forests  and  floods,  of  swamps  and  morasses, 
of  savage  beasts  and  men  almost  as  savage, 
.was  to  appear  among  the  nations,  girt  and 
ready  for  the  race,  the  enterprise,  the  war. 
Even  tben  her  mountain  fastnesses  treasured 
greater  wealth  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  her  s#amps  were  destined  to  brighten 
with  the  waving  green  and  gold  of  flax  and 
wheat,  or  to  echo  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep- 
bell  and  the  lowing  of  countless  herds;  her 
valleys  were  to  gleam  with  the  beauty  of  home- 
stead and  farm;  on  castled  crags  the  feudal 
turrets  wene  Jo  rear  their  heads ;  and  over  the 
whole  land  were  to  spread  the  innumerable 
and  inestimable  blessings  of  a  Christianised 
civilization. 

"  Christianised !" 

That  amongst  those  who  bear  the  Christian 
name  there  Gfhoald  be  found  any  (even  one) 
who  could"  assign  to  civilization  the  precedence 
of  Christianity,  would  seem  to  be  a  thing 
impossible.  Unbappily,  however,  such  persons 
are  not  wanting.  Bub  when,  having  found  the 
holders  of  this  strange  opinion,  we  inquire  for 
the  facts  which  may  seem  to  render  it  credible, 
we  find  they  are  non-existent.  The  opinion  is 
grounded  only  on  a  prior  opinion,  and  is 
tenable  only  in  the  absence  of  facts. 

For  there  is  no  lack  of  facts:  they  are 
neither  few  nor  far  between.  But  all  and 
singular,  with  the  most  perfect  unanimity, 
agree  to  refute  the  opinon.  For  they  show 
that  although  you  may  have  a  certain  super- 
ficial civilization  without  Christianity,  yet  this 
civilization  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  develop- 
ment of  its  existence  is  but  another  term  for 
the  progress  of  its  decay.  Its  dies  by  its  own 
hand.  It  begets  a  monster  of  mowJ  corrup- 
tion, which  at  last  strangles  the  hideous  parent 
from  whom  it  sprang.  Civilization  without 
Christianity  is  a  weltering  mass  of  corruption, 
too  heavy  for  earth  to  bear.    Its  reeking  vices 
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drew  down  the  fieiy  rain  on  the  vale  of  Sodom 
three  thousand  years  ago.  Its  withering  blight 
fell  upon  Egypt,  and  left  it  "  the  baseat  of 
kingdoms ;"  upon  Babylon,  which  was  thence- 
fortli  swept  as  "with  the  besom  of  destraction." 
Sow  proad  the  boasted  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Borne!  How  nnriralled  their  martial 
prowess— their  achievements  in  letters  and  in 
arts!  But  "  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the 
weapons  of  war  perished ! " 

"We  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet : 
Where  ia  the  Pyirhic  phalanx  gone  ?  ** 

If  we  are  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  antiqnity, 
^  to  credit  the  testimony  of  experience,  we 
^  learn  that  not  all  the  traffic  of  l^re,  not 
lil  the  grandeur  of  Nineveh,  not  all  the 
nsdom  of  Greece,  not  all  the  power  of  Biome, 
caa  serve  as  a  substitute  f ot  that "  Righteous- 
ness'* which  alone  exalteth  a  nation.  To  be 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  is  the  prerogative  of 
Christianity  alone.  For  notions,  as  for  indi- 
ndoals,  there  is  no  immortality  without  the 
ntal  element  of  a  conserving  moral  power. 
It  is  for  lack  of  this  that  the  nations  when 
^trighed  in  the  balances  have  been  found  want- 
iag.  No  "  policy"  of  statecraft  can  ever  make 
>  people :  it  is  the  character  of  the  people  that 
must  e?er  make  the  policy.  And  that  which 
chiefly  moulds  the  character  of  a  people  is 
Mgion- 

The  wide  difference  which  distinguishes  Pro- 
t^tant  from  Popish  countries,  for  instance, 
is  not  unfrequently  found  to  exist  under 
<^u%umstance8  which  make  it  impossible  to 
a^aign  any  other  adequate  cause  for  its  exist- 
ence than  the  difference  of  religious  ^creed. 
Even  among  subjects  of  the  same  state,  and 
i^atires  of  the  same  soil,  the  uniform  difference 
is  invariably  found.  Go  where  you  will,  the 
^itaries  of  Popery  present  the  same  proofs  of 
ifitellectnal,  moraJ,  and  social  depression.  In 
the  progress  of  education,  in  the  diminution 
uf  crime,  in  the  vast  undertakings  of  com- 
Bicrcial  enterprise,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
healthy  development  of  the  energies  of  a  free 
{•eopie,  the  undeniable  superiority  of  Protest- 
antism is  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  a  corrupt 
Church  has  made  the  Word  of  Grod  of  none 
effect  through  her  tradition,  "the  Bible,  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion^jf  Protestants." 

It  is  owing  to  the  Bible,  that  "  Old  England" 
and  "  Merry  England"  are  synonymous  terms. 
The  nations  that  envy  our  country  her 
fame  and  fortune  should  follow    her   faith. 


Britain  is  Qreai  Britain  after  all,  not  merely, 
nor  even  chiefly,  through  her  mineral  treasures; 
but  through  that  wealth  of  moral  energy 
which  she  has  found  in  an  open  Bible.  It  is 
our  freedom — omental,  social,  political,  religious. 
— which  has  made  us  great;  and  this,  with 
God's  blessing,  we  owe  to  His  Word.  The 
charter  of  our  liberties,  the  source  of  our 
prosperity,  is  the  Bible.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  Great  Britain  the  Jiome  of  freedom,  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed,  the  mother  of  nations, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  And  wherever 
this  cause  has  been  allowed  to  operate,  it  has 
been  followed  by  similar  results.  Into  what 
country  has  Christianity  ever  entered  without 
a  troop  of  blessings  in  her  train  P 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  code 
of  civil  law.  It  can  reach  public  institutions 
only  through  its  influence  on  private  character. 
Yet  even  on  public  institutions  its  operations 
have  been  as  remarkable  for  their  importance 
as  for  their  beneficence.  *It  has  mitigated 
the  conduct  of  war  and  the  treatment  of  cap- 
tives. It  has  softened  the  administration  of  de- 
spotic, or  of  nominally  despotic,  governments. 
It  has  abolished  polygamy.  It  has  restrained 
the  licentiousness  of  divorce.  It  has  put  an 
end  to  the  exposure  of  children,  and  the  immo- 
lation of  slaves.  It  has  suppressed  the  combats 
of  gla^tors,  and  the  impurities  of  religious 
rites."  By  its  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  it  has 
conferred  an  inestimable  boon  on  all  mankind. 
Wherever  it  has  been  received,  it  has  produced 
numerous  establishments  for  the  relief  of 
sickness  and  poverty;  and,  in  not  a  few,  a 
regular  provision  by  law.  Then,  too,  how 
incalctdable  in  private  life  ha?e  been  its 
benefits !  What  myriads  of  homes  has  it  made 
happy  I  What  deathbeds  has  it  cheered — 
what  sorrows  alleviated !  What  precious  im- 
mortal souls  through  its  Divine  enlightenment 
have  "washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"! 

Now  lay  these  particulars  together.  Con- 
trast the  New  Zealand  of  this  day  with  the 
New  Zealand  of  sixty  years  ago ;  or  the  Bri- 
tain of  Macaulay  with  the  Britannia  of  Taci- 
tus. The  difference  has  proceeded  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross — ^the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Can  you  conceive  of  moral  effects 
more  unmistakeable  in  their  indication  of  the 
Divine  Origin  of  their  Cause  P  Whence  did 
this  Book  derive  this  power  P  ''  Is  not  this  the 
finger  of  GodP" 
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|T  may  safely  be  set  down  as  a  maxim 
that  nobody  likes  to  be  f oimd  faulf^ 
with,  but  everybody  likes   to   find 
fault  when  things  do  not  snit  him. 
Let  my  courteouB  reader  ask  him  or  herself 
if  he  or  she  does  not  experience  a  relief  and 
pleasure  in  finding  £Eiiilt  with  or  abont  what- 
ever troubles  them. 

This  appears  at  first  sight  an  anomaly  in  the 
provisions  of  Nature.  Generally  we  are  so 
constituted,  that  what  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
do,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  our  neighbour  to  havens 
do.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  give,  and  a  pleasure  to 
receive.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  love,  and  a  pleasure 
to  be  loved ;  a  pleasure  to  admire,  a  pleasure 
to  be  admired.  It  is  a  pleasure  also  to  find 
fault,  but  not  a  pleasure  to  be  found  fault  with. 
Furthermore,  those  people  whose  sensitiveness 
of  temperament  leads  them  to  find  the  most 
fault,  are  precisely  those  who  can  least  bear  to 
be  f otmd  fault  with ;  they  bind  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on 
other  men's  shoulders,  but  they  themselves 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  a  finger. 

Now  the  difficulty  in  the  case  is  this :  There 
are  things  in  life  that  need  to  be  altered ;  and 
that  things  may  be  altered,  they  must  be 
spoken  of  to  the  people  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  the  change.  This  opens  wide  the  door 
of  fault-finding  to  well-disposed  people,  and 
givejB  them  latitude  of  conscience  to  impose 
on  their  fellows  all  the  annoyances  which 
they  themselves  feel.  The  father  and  mother 
of  a  family  are  fault-finders  eas  officio;  and  to 
them  flows  back  the  tide  of  every  separate 
individual's  complaints  in  the  domestic  circle, 
till  often  the  whole  air  of  the  house  is  chilled 
and  darkened  by  a  drizzling  Scotch  mist  of 
querulousness. 

Enthusius  fidls  in  love  with  Hermione,  be- 
cause she  looks  like  a  moonbeam, — because  she 
is  ethereal  as  a  summer  cloud,  spiritueUe,  H)9 
commences  forthwith  the  perpetual-adoration 
system  that  precedes  marriage.  He  assures 
her  that  she  is  too  good  for  this  world,  too 
delicate  and  fair  for  any  of  the  uses  of  poor 
mortality, — that  she  ought  to  tread  on  roses, 
sleep  on  the  clouds, — ^that  she  ought  never  to 
shed  a  tear,  know  a  fatigue,  or  make  an  exer- 
tion, but  live  apart  in  some  bright,  ethereal 
sphere  worthy  of  her  charms.    All  which  is 


duly  chanted  in  her  ear  in  moonlight  walks  or 
sails,  and  so  often  repeated,  that  a  sensiUe  girl 
may  be  excused  for  believing  that  a  little  of  it 
may  be  true. 

Now  comes  marnagCf-'^nd  it  turns  out  that 
Enthusius  is  very  partictilar  as  to  his  coffee, 
and  he  is  excessively  disturbed  if  bis  meals  are 
at  all  irregular,  and  that  he  cannot  be  oom- 
fortable  with  any  table  arrangements  which  do 
not  resemble  those  of  his  notable  mother ;  he 
also  wants  his  house  in  perfect  ofder  at  all 
hours.  Still  he  does  not  propose  to  provide  a 
trained  housekeeper ;  it  is  all  to  be  effected  bj 
means  of  certain  raw  servant-girls^  under  the 
superintendence  of  this  angel  who  was  to  tread 
on  roses,  sleep  on  clouds,  and  never  know  an 
earthly  care.  Neither  has  Enthusius  ever 
considered  it  a  part  of  a  husband'a  duty  to 
bear  personal  inconveniences  in  silence.  He 
would  freely  shed  his  blood  for  Hermione,— 
nay,  has  often  frantically  prcypoeed  the  same 
in  the  hours  of  courti^p,  when  of  couxse 
nobody  wanted  it  done,  and  it  could  answer 
no  manner  of  use;  and  thus  to  the  idyllic 
dialogues  of  that  period  succeed  such  as 
these: — 

"  My  dear,  this  tea  is  smoked :  can't  yon  get 
Jane  into  the  way  of  making  it  better  P" 

*'  My  dear,  I  have  tried;  but  she  will  not  do 
as  I  tell  her." 

**  Well,  aU  I  know  is,  other  people  can  have 
good  tea,  and  I  should  think  we  might." 
And  again  at  dinner : — 
"My  dear,  this  mutton  is  Qverdone  again; 
it  is  aiioaya  overdone." 

"  Not  always,  deai*,  because  you  recollect  on 
Monday  you  said  it  was  just  right." 
"  Wdl,  ahnoat  always." 
«*  Well,  my  dear,  the  reason  to-day  i«8, 1 
had  company  in  the  parlour,  and  could  not  go 
out  to  caution  Bridget,  as  I  generally  do.  It> 
very  difficult  to  get  things  done  with  such  a 
girl." 

"  My  mother's  things  were  always  well  done, 
no  matter  what  her  girl  was." 

Again :  "  My  dear,  you  must  speak  to  the 
servants  about  v^asting  the  coaL  I  never  saw 
such  a  consumption  of  fuel  in  a  family  ol  oar 
size ;"  or^  "  My  dear,  how  can  you  let  Maggie 
tear  the  momingpaper  ?"  or,  "My dearJshiJi 
actually  have  to  give  up  coming  to  dinner  u 
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017 dizmeFBcaxmot  be  regular:"  or,  '*My  dear, 
I  wish  70a  would  look  at  the  way  my  shirts 
ire  ironed,— it  is  perfectly  scandaloiui ;"  or, 
^'lij  dear,  yoa  nmat  not  let  Johnnie  finger 
the  mirror  in  tlie  parlour;"  or,  "My  dear,  you 
Dust  stop  the  children  firom  playing  in  the 
garret,"or,  "Mydear,yoa  must  see  that  Maggie 
doesn't  leave  the  mat  out  on  the  railing  when 
she  sweeps  the  front  hall ;"  and  so  on,  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  in  the  lady's  chamber,  in 
■ttic,  garret,  and  cellar,  '*  my  dear  "  is  to  see 
tbt  nothing  goes  wrong,  and  she  is  found 
lult  with  when  anything  does. 

let  Enthusius,  when  occasionally  he  finds 
^  sometime  angel  in  tears,  and  she  tells  him 
kdoes  not  love  her  as  he  once  did,  repudiates 
t2»  charge  with  all  his  heart,  and  declares  he 
ioreB  bar  more  than  ever, — and  perhaps  he 
does.  The  only  thing  is  that  she  has  passed 
OQt  of  the  plane  of  moonshine  and  poetry  into 
that  of  actualities.  While  she  was  considered 
an  angel,  a  star,  a  bird,  an  evening  Voud,  of 
coarse  thoe  wbs  nothing  to  be  found  fault 
vithin  her;  but  now  that  the  angel  has  be- 
come chief  business-partner  in  an  earthly 
working  firm,  relations  are  different.  Enthn- 
fiofi  could  say  tbe  same  things  over  again  under 
the  same  drcamstances,  but  now  they  never 
are  in  the  same  circumstances.  Enthusius  is 
amply  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
&tnn  impulse,  and  saying  a  thing  merely  and 
only  because  he  feels  it.  Before  marriage  he 
ad(»edhis  wife  as  an  ideal  being  dwelling  in 
tbe  land  of  dreams  and  poetries,  and  did  his 
Toy  best  to  make  her  unpractical  and  unfitted 
to  e^joy  the  life  to  which  he  was  to  introduce 
ber  after  marriage.  After  marriage  he  still 
yields  unreflectingly  to  present  impulses,  which 
areito  longer  to  praise,  but  to  criticise  and 
condemn.  The  very  sensibility  to  beauty  and 
We  of  elegance,  which  made  him  admire  her 
before  marriage,nowtran8f erred  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  domestic  menage,  lead  him  daily 
to  perceive  a  hundred  defects  and  find  a  hun- 
dred annoyances. 

Thus  far  we  suppose  an  amiable,  submissive 
wife,  who  is  only  grieved,  not  provoked, — who 
baa  no  sense  of  ixgustice,  and  meekly  strives  to 
make  good  the  hard  conditions  of  her  lot. 
Sncb  poor  little,  &ded  women  have  we  seen, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  plants  that  have 
been  nursed  and  forced  into  bloom  in  the 
Bteam-heatof  the  conservatory,  and  are  now 
sickly  and  yellow,  dropping  leaf  by  leaf,  in  the 
dry,  dusty  parlour. 
Bat  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture, — 


where  the  wife,  provoked  and  indignant,  takes 
up  the  fault-finding  trade  in  return,  and,  with 
the  keen  arrows  of  her  woman's  wit,  searches 
and  penetrates  every  joint  of  the  husband's 
armour,  showing  her^^  fully  as  ux\just  and  far 
more  capable  in  this  sort  of  conflict. 

Saddest  of  all  sad  things  is  it  to  see  two 
once  very  dear  friends  employing  all  that 
peculiar  knowledge  of  each  other  which  love 
had  given  them,  only  to  harass  and  provoke, — 
thrusting  and  piercing  with  a  certainty  of  aim 
that  only  past  habits  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion could  have  put  in  their  power,  wounding 
their  own  hearts  with  every  deadly  thrust  they 
made  at  one  another,  and  all  for  such  inex- 
pressibly miserable  trifles  as  usually  form  the 
openings  of  fault-finding  dramas. 

For  the  contentions  that  loosen  the  very 
foundations  of  love,  that  crumble  away  all  its 
fine  traceries  and  carved  work,  about  what 
miserable  worthless  things  do  they  commonly 
begin! — a  dinner  underdone,  a  newspaper  torn, 
a  waste  of  coal  or  soap,  a  dish  broken ! — ^and  for 
this  miserable  sort  of  trash  people  will  some- 
times waste  and  throw  away  by  double  hand- 
f uls  the  very  thing  for  which  houses  ai^  built, 
and  coal  burned,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  home  established, — ikeir  ha/ppioMse,  Better 
cold  coffee,  smoky  tea,  burnt  meat»  better  any 
inconvenience,  any  loss,  than  a  loss  of  Zone; 
and  nothing  so  surely  bums  %way  love  as 
constant  fault-finding. 

For  fault-finding  once  allowed  as  a  habit 
between  two  near  and  dear  friends  comes  in 
time  to  establish  a  chronic  soreness,  so  that 
the  mildest,  the  most  reasonable  suggestion, 
the  gentlest  implied  reproof,  occasions  burning 
irritation;  and  when  this  morbid  state  has 
once  set  in,  the  restoration  of  love  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

For  example :  Enthusius  haring  got  up  this 
morning  in  the  best  of  humours,  in  the  most 
playful  tones  begs  Hennione  not  to  make  the 
tails  of  her  ^'s  quite  so  long ;  and  Hermione 
fires  up  with, 

"And,  pray,  what  else  wouldn't  you  wish 
me  to  doP  Perhaps  you  would  be  so  good, 
when  you  have  leisure,  as.  to  make  out  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  things  in  me  that 
need  correcting." 

<<  My  dear,  you  are  unreasonable." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  should  like  to  get  to 
the  end  of  the  requirements  of  my  lord  and 
master  sometimes." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  really  are  very  siUy." 

"  Please  say  something  original,  my  dear.    I 
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haye  heard  that  till  it  hafl  lost  the  charm  of 
noTelty.** 

"  Come  now,  Hermione,  don't  let's  quarrel." 

"  My  dear,  who  thinks  of  quarrelling  ?  Not 
I;  I'm  sure  I  was  only  ^king  to  be  directed. 
I  trust  some  time,  if  I  lire  to  be  ninety,  to  suit 
your  fastidious  taste.  I  trust  the  coffee  is 
right  this  morning,  aiid  the  tea,  and  the  toast, 
and  the  steak,  and  the  servants,  amd  the  front- 
hall  mat,  and  the  upper-story  hall  door,  and 
the  basement  premises ;  and  now  I  suppose  I 
am  to  be  trained  in  respect  to  my  general  edu- 
cation. I  shall  set  about  the  tails  of  my  ^s 
at  once,  but  trust  you  will  prepare  a  list  of 
any  other  little  things  that  need  emendation." 

Enthusius  pushes  away  his  coffee,  and  drums 
on  the  table. 

"  If  I  might  be  allowed  one  small  criticism, 
my  dear,  I  should  observe  that  it  is  not  good 
manners  to  drum  on  the  table,"  says  his  fair 
opposite. 

"  Hermione»  you  are  enough  to  drive  a  man 
frantic!"  exclaims  Enthusius,  rushing  out 
with  bitterness  in  his  soul,  and  a  determination 
to  take  his  dinner  at  Delmonico's. 

Enthusius  feels  himself  an  abused  man,  and 
thinks  there  never  was  such  a  woman, — themost 
utterly  unreasonable,  provoking  human  being 
he  ever  met  with.  What  he  does  not  think  of  is, 
that  it  is  his  own  inconsiderate,  constant  fault- 
finding that  Jias  made  every  nerve  so  sensitive 
and  sore,  that  the  mildest  suggestion  of  advice 
or  reproof  on  the  most  indifferent  subject  is 
impossible.  He  has  not,  to  be  sure,  been  the 
guilty  partner  in  this  morning's  encounter; 
he  has  said  only  what  is  fair  and  proper,  and 
she  has  been  unreasonable  and  cross;  but, 
after  all,  the  fault  is  remotely  his. 

When  Enthusius  awoke,  after  marriage,  to 
find  in  his  Hermione  in  very  deed  only  a  bird, 
a  star,  a  flower,  but  no  housekeeper,  why  did 
he  not  face  the  matter  like  an  honest  man  P 
Why  did  he  not  remember  all  the  fine  things 
about  dependence  and  uselessness  with  which 
he  had  been  filling  her  head  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  in  common  honesty  exact  no  more  from 
her  than  he  had  bargained  for  P  Can  a  bird 
make  a  good  business  manager  P  Can  a  flower 
oversee  inexperienced  servants,  and  impart  to 
them  the  high  crafts  and  mysteries  of  elegant 
housekeeping  P 

If  his  little  wife  has  to  learn  her  domestic 
r6le  of  household  duty  as  most  gii*ls  do,  by  a 
thousand  mortifications,  a  thousand  perplexi- 
ties, a  thousand  failures,  let  him,  in  ordinary 
fairness,  make  it  as  easy  to  her  as  possible. 


Let  him  remember  with  what  admiring  smiles 
before  marriage  he  received  her  pretty  profes- 
sions of  utter  helplessness  and  incapacity  in 
domestic  matters,  finding  only  poetry  and 
grace  in  what  after  marriage  proved  an  an- 
noyance. 

And  if  a  man  finds  that  he  has  a  wife  ill- 
adapted  to  wifely  duties,  does  it  follow  that  tbe 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  blurt  out,  without 
form  or  ceremony,  all  the  criticisms  and 
corrections  which  may  occur  to  him  in  the 
many  details  of  household  lifeP  He  would 
not  dare  to  speak  with  as  little  preface,  apo- 
logy, or  circumlocution,  to  his  business  ma- 
nager, to  his  butcher,  or  his  baker.  When 
Enthusius  was  a  bachelor,  he  never  criticised 
the  table  at  his  boarding-house  without  some 
reflection,  and  studying  to  take  unto  himself 
acceptable  words  whereby  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  criticism.  The  laws  of  society  reqoire 
that  a  man  should  qualify,  soften,  and  wiselj 
time  his  admonitions  to  those  he  meets  in  the 
outer  world,  or  they  will  turn  again  and  rend 
him.  But  to  his  own  wife,  in  his  own  house 
and  home,  he  can  find  fault  without  ceremonj 
or  softening.  So  he  can ;  and  he  can  awake, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to  find  his  wife 
a  changed  woman,  and  his  home  unendurable. 
He  may  find,  too,  that  unceremonious  fault- 
finding is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at,  and 
that  a  woman  can  shoot  her  arrows  with  far 
more  precision  and  skill  than  a  man. 

But  the  fault  Hes  not  always  on  the  side  of 
the  husband.  Quite  as  often  is  a  devoted, 
patient,  good-tempered  man  harassed  and 
hunted  and  baited  by  the  inconsiderate  fault- 
finding of  a  wife  whose  principal  talent  seems 
to  lie  in  the  ability  at  first  glance  to  diw^ver 
and  make  manifest  the  weak  point  in  eveiy- 
thing. 

We  have  seen  the  most  generous,  the  most 
warm-hearted  and  obliging  of  mortals,  under 
this  sort  of  training,  made  the  most  morose  and 
disobliging  of  husbands.  Sure  to  be  found 
fault  with,  whatever  they  do,  they  have  at  last 
ceased  doing.  The  disappointment  of  not 
pleasing  they  have  abated  by  not  trying  to 
please. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  fault-finding  ^ 
between  husband  and  wife:  its  consequences 
are  even  worse  as  respects  children.  The  habit 
once  suffered  to  grow  up  between  tbe  two  that 
constitute  the  head  of  the  family  descends 
and  runs  through  all  the  branches.  Children 
are  more  hurt  by  indiscriminate,  thoughtlew 
fault-fin^ding  than  by  any  other  one  thing- 
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Often  a  cbild  has  all  the  sensitiTeiieas  and  all 
the  snsceptibilit  J  of  a  grown  person,  added  to 
the  fanlts  of  childhood.  Nothing  about  him 
is  right  as  yet ;  he  is  immature  and  f anlty  at 
bII  points,  and  everybody  feels  at  perfect  liberty 
to  criticise  him,  till  he  takes  ref  age  either  in 
caQons  hardness  or  irritable  moroseness. 

A  bright,  noisy  boy  rnshes  in  from  school, 
eager  to  tell  his  mother  something  he  has  on 
his  heart,  and  Number  One  cries  out, — 

"Oh,  you've  left  the  door  open !  I  do  wish 
yon  wouldn't  always  leave  the  door  open ! 
And  do  look  at  the  mud  on  your  shoes !  How 
many  times  must  I  tell  you  to  wipe  your  feet  P" 
"N'ow,  there  you've  thrown  your  cap  on  the 
ffh  again !  When  will  you  leajm  to  hang  it 
op?" 
"Don't  put  your  slate  there  ;  that  isn't  the 
place  for  it." 

"  How  dirty  your  hands  are !  what  have  you 
been  doing  ?" 

"Don't  sit  in  that  chair;  you  break  the 
fringe,  jouncing." 

"There,  if  you  haven't  torn  the  braid  all  off 
your  coat !    Dear  me,  what  a  Boy !" 

"Don't  speak  so  loud;  your  voice  goes 
through  my  bead." 

Now  the  question  is,  if  any  of  the  grown 
people  of  the  family  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  such  a  string  of  criticisms  on  themselves, 
would  they  be  any  better-natured  about  it  than 
this  juvenile  member  doubtless  proves? 

No;  but  ^bey  are  grown-up  people;  they 
have  rights  that  others  are  bound  to  respect. 
Everybody  cannot  tell  them  exactly  what  he 
thinks  about  everything  they  do.  If  every 
one  could  and  did,  would  there  not  be  terrible 
reactions  P 

Servants  are  frequently  only  grown-up  chil- 
dren, and  the  same  considerations  apply  to 
them.  A  ra^,  untrained  girl  introduced  into 
an  elegant  house  has  her  head  bewildered  in 
erery  direction.  There  are  the  gas-pipes,  the 
water-pipes,  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  elegant 
and  delicate  conveniences,  about  which  a 
thousand  little  details  are  to  be  learned,  the 
neglect  of  any  one  of  which  may  flood  the 
house,  or  poison  it  with  foul  air,  or  bring  innu- 
merable inconveniences.  The  setting  of  a  gen- 
teel table,  and  the  waiting  upon  it,  involve  fifty 
possibilities  of  mistake,  each  one  of  which 
will  grate  on  the  nerves  of  a  whole  family. 
There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  occasions 
of  fault-finding  in  families  are  so  constant  and 
harassing.  The  mistress  is  often  rasped,  irri- 
tated, despairing — and  with  good  reason  ;  the 


maid  is  the  same,  and  with  equally  good  reason. 
Yet  let  the  mistress  be  suddenly  introduced 
into  a  printing-office,  and  required,  with  what 
little  teaching  could  be  given  her  in  a  few 
rapid  directions,  to  set  up  the  editorial  of  a 
morning  paper,  and  it  is  probable  she  would 
be  as  stupid  and  bewildered  as  Biddy  in  her 
beautifully  arranged  house. 

There  are  elegant  houses  which,  from  causes 
like  these,  are  ever  vexed  like  the  troubled  sea 
that  cannot  rest.  Literally,  their  table  has 
become  a  snare  before  them,  and  that  which 
should  have  been  for  their  welfare,  a  trap. 
Their  gas,  and  their  water,  and  their  fire,  and 
their  elegancies  and  ornaments,  all  in  unskilled 
hands,  seem  only  so  many  guns  in  the  hands 
of  Satan,  through  which  he  fires  at  their 
Christian  gi*aces  day  and  night, — so  that,  if 
their  honse  is  kept  in  order,  their  temper  and 
religion  are  not. 

As  a  means  to  a  i)eaceful  and  restful  home- 
life,  no  words  can  express,  no  tongue  can 
tell,  the  value  of  kot  speaking.  "  Speech  is 
silvern,  but  silence  is  golden,"  is  an  old  and 
very  precious  proverb.  * 

"But,"  say  many  voices,  "what  is  to  be- 
come of  us,  if  we  may  not  speak?  Must  we 
not  correct  our  children,  and  our  servants,  and 
each  other  P  Must  we  let  people  go  on  doing 
wrong  to  the  end  of  the  chapter?" 

No;  fault  must  be  found;  faults  must  be 
told,  errors  corrected.  Reprof  and  admonition 
are  duties  of  householders  to  their  families, 
and  of  all  true  friends  to  one  another. 

But,  gentle  reader,  let  us  look  over  life,  our 
own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  and  ask.  How 
much  of  the  fault-finding  which  prevails  has 
the  least  tendency  to  do  any  good?  How 
much  of  it  is  well-timed,  well-pointed,  delibe- 
rate, just,  and  so  spoken  as  to  be  effective  ? 

"  A  wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear,"  is 
one  of  the  rare  things  spoken  of  by  Solomon, — 
the  rarest,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with.  How 
many  really  religious  people  put  any  of  their 
religion  into  their  manner  of  performing  this 
most  difficult  office?  We  find  fault  with  a 
stove  or  furnace  which  creates  heat  only  to  go 
up  the  chimney  and  not  to  warm  the  house. 
We  say  it  is  wasteful.  Just  so  wasteful  often 
seem  church-services,  and  sacraments ;  they 
create  and  excite  lovely,  gentle,  holy  feelings ; 
but,  if  these  do  not  pass  out  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  daily  life,  and  warm  and  clear  the  air  of 
our  homes,  there  is  a  great  waste  in  our  religion. 

There  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
religion  which  the  church  excites.     What  we 
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want  is  to  h&ye  it  used  in  oommon  life,  instead 
of  going  up  like  hot  air  in  a  fire-place  to  lose 
itself  in  the  infinite  abysses  above. 

In  reproving  and  fatdt-finding,  we  have 
beautiful  examples  in  Holj  Writ.  When  St. 
Paul  has  a  reprof  to  administer  to  delinquent 
Christians,  how  does  he  temper  it  with  gen- 
tleness and  praise!  how  does  he  first  make 
honourable  note  of  all  the  good  there  is  to  be 
spoken  of !  how  does  he  give  assurance  of  his 
prayers  and  love ! — and  when  at  last  the  arrow 
flies,  it  goes  all  the  straighter  to  the  mark  for 
this  carefulness. 

But  there  was  a  greater,  a  purer,  a  lovelier 
than  Paul,  who  made  His  home  on  earth,  with 
twelve  plain  men,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  alow  to 
learn,  and  who  to  the  very  day  of  His  death 
were  still  contending  on  a  point  which  He  had 
repeatedly  explained,  and  troubling  His  last 
earthly  hours  with  the  old  contest,  "Who 
should  be  greatest."  When  all  else  failed,  on 
His  knees  before  them  as  their  Servant,  tenderly 
performing  for  love  the  office  of  a  slave,  He 
said, "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed 
your  feei»  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet" 

When  parents,  employers,  and  masters  learn 
to  reprove  in  this  spirit,  reproofs  will  be  more 
effective  than  they  now  are.  It  was  by  the 
exercise  of  this  spirit  that  F6n61on  transformed 
the  proud,  petulant,  irritable,  selfish  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  making  him  humble,  gentle,  tole- 
rant of  others  and  severe  only  to  himself:  it 
was  he  who  had  for  his  motto;  that "  Perfection 
alone  can  bear  with  imperfection." 

But  apart  from  the  fault-finding  which  has 
a  definite  aim,  how  much  is  there  that  does  not 
profess  or  intend  or  try  to  do  anything  more 
than  give  vent  to  an  irritated  state  of  feeling ! 
The  nettle  stings  us,  and  we  toss  it  with  both 
hands  at  our  neighbour ;  the  fire  bums  us,  and 
we  throw  coals  and  hot  ashes  at  all  or  sundry 
of  those  about  us. 

There  iafretfulness,  a  misszling,  drizzling  rain 
of  discomforting  remark ;  there  is  grumbling,  a 
north-east  storm  that  never  clears:  there  is 
scolding,  the  thunderstorm  with  lightning  and 
haiL  All  these  are  worse  than  useless ;  they 
are  positive  sins,  by  whomsoever  indulged, — 
sins  as  great  and  real  as  many  that  are  shud- 
dered at  in  polite  society. 

All  these  are  for  the  most  part  but  the  ven- 
ting on  our  fellow-beings  of  morbid  feelings 
resulting  from  dyspepsia,  overtaxed  nerves,  or 
general  ill-health. 

You  and  I  do  in  one  week  the  work  we  ought 


to  do  in  six ;  we  overtax  nerve  and  brain,  and 
then  have  weeks  of  darkness  in  which  every* 
thing  at  home  seems  running  to  destmciioiL 
The  servants  never  were  so  careless,  the  chil- 
dren never  so  noisy,  the  house  never  bo  dis- 
orderly. The  only  thing,  after  all,  in  which 
the  existing  condition  of  affairs  differs  from 
that  of  a  week  ago  is,  that  we  have  used  up 
our  .nervous  energy,  and  are  looking  through 
blue  spectacles.  We  ought  to  resist  the  spirit 
of  fault-finding  at  this  point,  and  cultivate 
silence  as  a  grace  till  our  nerves  are  rested 
There  ai'e  times  when  no  one  should  trust  him* 
self  to  judge  his  neighbours,  or  reprove  hi« 
children  and  servants,  or  find  fault  with  his 
friends;  for  he  is  so  sharp-set,  that  he  cannot 
strike  a  note  without  striking  too  hard.  Then 
is  the  time  to  try  the  grace  of  silence,  and, 
what  is  better  than  silence,  the  power  of  prayer. 

But  it  being  premised  that  we  are  never  to 
fret,  never  to  grumble,  never  to  scold,  and  yet 
it  being  our  duty  in  some  way  to  make  known 
and  get  rectified  the  faults  of  others,  it  remains 
to  ask  how ;  and  on  this  head  we  will  impro- 
vise a  parable  of  two  women. 

lilrs.  Standfast  is  a  woman  of  high  tone,  and 
possessed,  of  a  power  of  moral  principle  that 
impresses  one  even  as  sublime.  All  her  per- 
ceptions of  right  and  wrong  are  dear,  exact, 
and  minute ;  she  is  charitable  to  the  poor,  hind 
to  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  devoutly  and 
earnestly  religious.  In  all  the  minntisB  of 
woman's  life  she  manifests  an  inconceivable 
precision  and  perfection.  Everything  she  does 
is  perfectly  done.  She  is  true  to  all  her  pro- 
mises to  the  very  letter,  and  so  punctual  that 
railroad  time  might  be  kept  by  her  instead  of 
a  chronometer. 

Yet,  with  all  these  excellent  traits,  Mra 
Standfast  has  not  the  faculty  of  making  a 
happy  home.  She  is  that  most  hopeless  of 
fault-finders,— a  fault-finder  from  principle. 
She  has  a  high  correct  standard  for  evoything 
in  the  world,  from  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts 
down  to  the  spreading  of  a  sheet  or  the  hem- 
ming of  a  towel ;  and  to  this  exact  standard 
she  feels  it  her  duty  to  bring  every  one  in  her 
household.  She  does  not  often  scold,  she  is 
not  actually  fretful,  but  she  exercises  over  her 
household  a  calm,  inflexible  severity  rebuking 
every  fault;  she  overlooks  nothing;  she  excuses 
nothing ;  she  will  accept  of  nothing  in  s^7 
part  of  her  domain  but  absolute  perfection; 
and  her  reproofs  are  aimed  with  a  true  and 
steady  point,  and  sent  with  a  force  that  makes 
them  felt  by  the  most  obdurate. 
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Hence,  though  she  is  rarely  seen  oat  of  tern* 
per,  and  seldom  or  never  scolds,  yet  she  driyes 
ereiy  one  around  her  to  despair  by  the  use  of 
the  calmest  and  most  ^egant  language.  Her 
Krraats  fear,  but  do  not  love  her.  Her  hus- 
Kand— an  impulsive,  generous  man,  somewhat 
inooiuiderate  and  careless  in  his  habita-^is  at 
limes  perfectly  desperate  under  the  accumu- 
kted  load  of  her  disapprobation.  Her  children 
r^rd  her  as  inhabiting  some  high,  distant, 
unapproachable  mountain-top  of  goodness, 
^ence  she  is  always  looking  down  with  re> 
proTing  ^es  on  naughty  boys  and  girls.  They 
vander  how  it  is  that  so  excellent  a  mamma 
^Kmld  have  children  who,  let  them  try  to  be 
ji»d  as  hard  as  they  can,  are  always  sure  to 
doBomething  dreadful  every  day. 

The  trouble  witb  Mrs.  Standfast  is,  not  that 
she  has  a  high  standard,  and  not  that  she 
purposes  and  means  to  bring  every  one  up  to 
it,  bat  that  she  does  not  take  the  right  way. 
She  has  set  it  down  that  to  blame  a  wrong- 
doer is  the  only  way  to  cure  wrong.  She  has 
nerer  learned  that  it  is  as  much  her  duty  to 
praise  as  to  blame,  and  that  people  are  drawn 
to  do  right  by  being  praised  when  they  do  it, 
rather  than  driven  by  being  blamed  when  they 
do  not. 

Eight  across  the  way  from  Mrs.  Standfast  is 

Mrs.  Easy,  a  pretty  little  creature,  with  not  a 

tithe  of  her  moral  force  of  principjj^,  whose 

great  object  in  life  is  to  avoid  its  disagreeables 

I     and  to  secure  its  pleasures. 

Littt^  Mrs.  Easy  is  adored  by  her  husband, 
her  children,  her  servants,  merely  because  it 
ifl  her  nature  to  say  pleasant  things  to  every 
(me.  It  is  a  mere  tact  of  pleasing,  which  she 
oaes  without  knowing  it.  While  Mrs.  Stand- 
^  surveying  her  well-set  dining  table,  runs 
her  keen  eye  over  everything,  and  at  last 
brings  up  with,  "  Jane,  look  at  that  black  spot 
o&  the  salt-spoon!  I  am  astonished  at  your 
carelessness !"— Mrs.  Easy  would  say,  "  Why, 
^ane,  where  did  you  learn  to  set  a  table  so 
Bwelyp  All  looking  beautiful,  except— ah ! 
let's  see— just  give  a  rub  to  this  salt-spoon; — 
&o^  all  is  quite  perfect"  Mrs.  Standfast's 
ierrants  and  children  hear  only  of  their 
lailnjes ;  these  are  always  before  them  and  her. 
Mrs.  Eaoy's  servants  hear  of  their  successes. 
Bhe  praises  their  good  points ;  tells  them  they 
are  doing  well  in  this,  that,  and  the  other 
particular;  and  finally  exhorts  them,  on  the 
strength  of  having  done  so  many  things  well, 
to  improve  in  what  is  yet  lacking.  Mrs.  Easy's 
hoaband  feels  that  he  is  always  a  hero  in  her 


eyes,  and  her  children  feel  that  they  are  dear 
good  children,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Easy 
sometimes  has  her  little  tiffs  of  displeasure, 
and  scolds  roundly  when  something  falls  out 
as  it  should  not. 

The  two  families  show  how  much  more  may 
be  done  by  a  very  ordinary  woman,  through 
the  mere  instinct  of  praising  and  pleasing, 
than  by  the  greatest  worth  and  principle, 
seeking  to  lift  human  nature  by  a  lever  that 
never  was  meant  to  lift  it 

The  faults  and  mistakes  of  us  poor  human 
beings  are  as  often  perpetuated  by  despair,  as 
by  any  other  one  thing.  Have  we  not  all  been 
burdened  by  a  consciousness  of  faults  that 
we  were  slow  to  correct,  because  we  felt  dis- 
couraged P  Have  we  not  been  sensible  of  a 
real  help  sometimes  from  the  presence  of  a 
friend  who  thought  well  of  us,  believed  in  us, 
set  our  virtues  in  the  best  light,  and  put  our 
faults  in  the  background  P 

Le^  us  depend  upon  it,  that  the  flesh  and 
blood  that  are  in  us— the  needs,  the  wants, 
the  despondencies — are  in  each  of  our  fel- 
lows, in  every  awkward  servant  and  careless 
child. 

Finally,  let  us  all  resolve, — 

First,  to  attain  to  the  grace  of  silsnck. 

Second,  to  deem  all  vattlt-finding  that 
does  no  good,  a  bin  ;  and  to  resolve,  when  we 
are  happy  ourselves,  not  to  poison  the  atmo- 
sphere for  our  neighbours,  by  calling  on  them 
to  remark  every  painful  and  disagrjeefible  fea- 
ture of  their  daily  life. 

Thirds  to  practise  the  grace  and  virtue  of 
PSAiSB.  We  have  all  been  taught  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  praise  Grod,  but  few  of  us  have 
reflected  on  our  duty  to  praise  men;  and  yet» 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  should  praise  the 
Divine  goodness,  it  is  our  duty  to  praise  human 
excellence. 

We  should  praise  our  friends — our  near  and 
dear  ones;  we  should  look  on  and  think  of 
their  virtues  till  their  faults  £ade  away;  and 
when  we  love  most,  and  see  most  to  love,  then 
only  is  the  wise  time  wisely  to  speak  of  what 
should  still  be  altered. 

Parents  should  look  out  for  occasions  to 
commend  their  children,  as  carefully  as  they 
seek  to  reprove  their  faults;  and  employers 
should  praise  the  good  their  servants  do,  as 
strictly  as  they  blame  the  evil. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  use  this  weapon  will 
find  that  praise  goes  farther  in  many  cases 
than  blame.  Watch  till  a  blundeiing  servant 
does  something  well,  and  then  praise  him  for 
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'  it,  and  you  will  see  a  new  fire  lighted  in  the 
eye ;  and  often  yoa  will  find  that  in  that  one 
respect  at  least  you  have  secured  excellence 
thenceforward. 

When  you  blame,  which  should  be  seldom, 
let  it  be  alone  with  the  person,  quietly,  con- 
siderately, and  with  all  the  tact  you  are  pos- 
sessed of.  The  fashion  of  reproving  children 
and  servants  in  the  presence  of  others  cannot 


be  too  much  deprecated.  Pride,  stubbornness, 
and  self-will  are  aroused  by  this,  while  a  more 
private  reproof  might  be  received  with  thaak- 
fulness. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say,  treat  children 
in  these  respects  just  as  you  would  grown 
people;  they  are  grovm  people  in  miniature, 
and  need  as  careful  consideration  of  their 
feelings  as  any  of  us. 


LIGHT    ON    OHUEOH   MATTERS.— m. 
THE     BIBLJE     AND     THE     REFORMATION. 

BY  THE   BEY.   J.   B.  OWEIT,  M.A. 


I  HE  Reformation  restored  to  us  the 
Canonical  Scripture  as  the  Rule  of 
Faith. 
"  I  adore,"  said  Tertullian  (0.  Her- 
mog.  c.  22)  "the  fulness  of  Scripture.  If  any- 
thing be  not  written,  alas  !  let  them  fear  that 
which  is  doomed  to>  those  who  should  add  or  take 
away  anything  from  it."  On  this  principle  our 
20th  Article  declares,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  ordain  anythingf  that  is  contrary  to 
God's  Word  written;  neither  may  it  so  ex- 
pound one  place  of  Scripture,  that  it  be  re- 
pugnant to  another ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  our  Church  professes  no  novelties  herself, 
she  tolerates  none,  at  least  in  her  own  ministers. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  right  of 
private  judgpnent  upon  her  Articles  of  faith, 
as  to  whether  they  will  bind  themselves  to 
expound  the  truth  accordingly ;  but  she  holds 
them  responsible  afterwards  to  the  terms  of 
their  ordination.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  set 
forth  neither  more  nor  less  than  "the  Faith 
once  (A*«f — once  for  all)  delivered  to  the 
saints;" — they  enact  nothing  new,  but  her 
members  "  having  tasted  the  old  wine  do  not 
straightway  desire  new,"  but  say,  '*  the  old  is 
better ;"  and  she  is  no  more  to  be  denounced 
as  a  mere  Protestant  eUve  for  protesting 
against  the  novelties  of  Pius,  than  the  TJni- 
versal  Church  was  merely  Protestant  at  the 
first  four  General  Councils, — or  for  protesting 
at  Nice  against  the  heresy  of  Arius;  or  at 
Constantinople  againstMacedonius;  atEphesus 
against  Nestorius,  or  at  Chalcedon  against 
Eutyches.  At  the  same  time  that  the  supre- 
macy of  Scripture  as  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  pro- 
minently enforced  by  the  formularies  of  our 
Church,  the  Reformation  did  not  ruthlessly 
exclude  all  subordinate  appeal  to  the  testimony, 
though  carefully  admitting  them  as  testimony 
only,  of  Tradition  and  the  Fathers. 


Like  the  pious  EHhu  in  the  book  of  Job,  she 
reverently  saith ;  "  Days  should  speak,  and 
multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom;*' 
hence  in  her  Ordinal,  Homilies,  and  Canons 
she  frequently  appeals  to  "  ancient  authors,**— 
"  Fathers,"—"  Decrees," — and  the  custom  of 
the  primitive  Church. 

She  does  not  condemn  the  sacred  right  of 
private  judgment  >  rationally  understood,  bnt 
directs  its  exercise  in  her  communion  in  snch 
wise  at  it  shall  tend,  to  the  best  of  her  judg- 
ment, to  the  edification  of  her  children.  If 
there  be  any  perverse,  self-willed  setter  np  of 
new  and  diverse  doctrines,  the  Ishmad  is 
banished  from  the  household  which  he  dis- 
turbed, Aand  "the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
is  not  suffered  to  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the 
free." 

The  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  the*  people 
was  the  first  great  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Reformation.  Up  to  this  period  it  was 
unknown  to  the  people.  In  the  Price  Current 
of  a  compendium  of  English  History,  attached 
to  a  Directory,  read  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
clergyman,  a  few  weeks  since,  these  dates 
occur : — 

"A.D.  1274,  A  Bible  with  comment, 
£33  6s.  8d. 

"  A.D.  1283  (nine  years  after).  An  English 
slave  and  his  family,  138.  4d. ! " 

These  two  entries  explain  each  other— the 
deamess  of  the  Scriptures  bears  a  natural  pro- 
portion to  the  cheapness  of  slaves.  Let  ns 
contrast  them  with  two  other  dates : — 

"A.D.  1832,  A  Bible— neat,  portable,  and 
without  comment.  Is.  6d. 

"  AugtiBt  Ist,  A.D.  1832,  A  British  slave  aind 
family,  black  or  white.  Home  or  Colonial, 
not  to  be  had  for  twenty  millions  sterling  I  '* 

If  the  plea  be  urged,  that  printing  was  too 
recently  invented  to  have  Bibles  at  all  within 
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the  reach  of  tbe  poor— let  it  be  answered, — 
How  did  the  Bereans  •  and  early  Christians 
learch  the  Scriptures  daily  P  Whence  had  the 
Jews  their  mnltitudinous  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament  P  Wh  ence  had  the  many  th  ou- 
lands  of  mendicant  Monks  their  f our-volumed 
BrcTiaries  P 

Alas !  so  scarce  was  Scripture  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  that  when  one  large  rolume 
was  chained  in  a  church,  the  people  flocked  to 
hear  it  read  with  the  greatest  aridity.  ^To 
this  day  there  is  a  grierous  famine  of  Scripture 
is  Spain  and  Italy,  the  obvious  cause  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ascendancy  of  Popery. 

The  plausible  pretext  of  reserving  the  Scrip- 
tures under  the  lock  and  key  of  a  dead  language, 
to  preserve  it  from  abuse  and  injury,  is  like  the 
policy  of  some  ancient  Jewish  Priests,  who  hid 
the  Book  of  the  Law  till  it  was  lost  among 
the  mbbish  of  the  Temple  ,*  or  like  sending  an 
innocent  man  to  prison  under  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  his  person. 

This  was  not  the  method  of  the  true  Head 
of  the  Church.  When  He  preached,  even  He 
appealed  to  the  standard  of  faith, — "  Thus  it  is 
written."  When  He  reproved  the  Pharisees, 
He  inquired  of  them  :  "  Have  ye  not  bead  ?" 
When  He  would  account  for  all  their  heresies. 
He  declared  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures.'*  And  in  order  to  keep  His  Church 
in  the  way  of  truth  to  the  end  of  time.  He  gave 
them  as  ^eir  abiding  rule  of  faith,  what  a  poor 
conyerted  Romanist  once  described  to  his 
Priest  who  challenged  his  right  of  searching 
the  Word  of  Gk>d  for  himself,  as  a  "  search- 
warrant."  "  Sure,"  said  he,  "  I've  a  sarch- 
varrant  in  the  blessed  words,  'Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  ihinh  ye  have  eternal 
life/ "  And  who  does  not  think  so,  when  he 
reads  the  Scriptures  prayerfully  ? 

The  comfort  and  increase  of  this  "  thought 
of  the  heart"  the  Reformation  bestowed  upon 
^e  people.  It  revealed  Revelation — ^it  printed 
Scripture — ^it  stereotyped  the  glorious  Book  in 
the  hearts  and  memories  of  a  grateful  nation — 
it  published  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  by  which  religion 
henceforth  was  proclaimed  free  as  the  grace  of 
its  Divine  Author,  and  accessible  as  His  tender 
mercies.  It  commenced  that  career  of  LUus- 
trious  philanthropy  which  has  translated  the 
Scriptures  in  173  languages  and  dialects — ^more 
than  half  the  languages  of  the  globe ;  and  in- 
creased their  circulation  to  more  than  fifty 
bullions  of  copies  I 


LADY    HEBBEBT    OF    LEA    ON    THE   KTJNS  OF 
8T.   THBBE8A. 

In  her*'  Impressions  of  Spain,"  just  published. 
Lady  Herbert  gives  an  account  of  her  visit 
to  the  Convent  of  St.  Theresa,  in  Seville.  Ford, 
in  his  hand-book,  describes  Theresa  as  the 
"crazy nun,"  the  "lovesick  nun,"  the  "tool 
of  the  Jesuits,"  whom  Gregory  XV.,  "bribed 
by  the  gold  of  Philip  IV.,  placed  in  the 
calendar  of  Romish  saintesses,  instead  of  in 
Bedlam."  Lady  Herbert  states  that  the  Con- 
vent is  **  strictly  enclosed,"  and  "  to  enter  it, 
she  had  to  obtain  special  Papal  permiegionJ* 

Having  referred  to  the  difficulties  which 
Theresa  encountered  in  the  establishment  of 
this  institution,  in  the  16th  century.  Lady 
Herbert  thus  details  the  habits  of  the  inmates. 

"They  consist  of  twenty- two  sisters,  who 
keep  a  perpetual  fast,  living  chiefly  on  the 
dried  *  Cabala,'  or  stock  fish  of  the  country, 
and  only  on  festivals  and  at  Easter  tide  allow 
themselves  eggs  and  milk.  They  have  no 
beds,  only  a  hard  mattress  stuffed  with  straw ; 
this,  with  an  iron  lamp,  a  pitcher  of  water,  a 
crucifix,  and  a  discipline,*  constitutes  the  only 
furniture  of  each  cell,  all  of  which  ave  alike. 
....  Opposite  the  place  of  the  Superior  (in 
the  refectory)  is  a  skull,  the  only  distinction. 

"  They  are  allowed  no  linen,  and  wear  only  a 
brown  mantle  and  serge  scapular,  with  a  black  - 
veil,  which  cover  them  firom  head  to  foot.  They 
are  rarely  allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden,  or  to 
go  out  in  the  corridor  in  the  sun  to  warm 
themselves.  Their  house  is  like  a  cellar,  cold 
and  damp,  and  they  have  no  fires.  Even  at 
recreation  they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  except  on 
tJie  floor ;  and  silence  is  rigidly  observed  except 
for  two  hours  in  the  day.  They  have  only  five 
hours  sleep,  not  going  to  bed  till  half-past 
eleven,  on  account  of  the  office.  At  eleven  one 
of  the  Novices  seizes  the  wooden  clapper  (or 
creceUa),  which  she  strikes  three  times,  pro- 
nouncing the  words :  *  Praise  be  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  hlessed  Virgin  Mary, 
His  Mother ;  my  sisters,  let  us  go  to  Matins  to 
glorify  our  Lord.'  Then  they  go  to  the  choir, 
singing  the  Miserere.  They  are  called  again 
at  half-past  four  by  a  sister,  who  chants  a- 
verse  in  the  Psalms.  At  night  a  sentence  is 
pronounced  aloud,  to  serve  as  a  meditation. 
It  is  generally  this : — 

"  'My  sisters,  think  of  this ;  a  little  suffering, 
and  then  an  eternal  recompense.' 

"  They  see  absolutely  no  one,  receiving  the 
Holy  Communion  through  a  slit  i/n  the  waU, 
*  A  whip  for  aoonxi^ixig ! 
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The  English  lady  was  the  first  person  they  had 
seen  &ce  to  face,  or  with  lifted  veils,  for  twelve 
years.  They  play  the  organ  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  a  public  one,  though  they  themselves 
are  entirely  invisible;  and  they  are  noi  evm 
allowed  to  seethe  AUar ;  which  is  concealed  by 
a  heavy  black  curtain  drawn  across  the  grating 
looking  into  the  Church.  They  have  an  image 
of  their  great  foundress,  the  size  of  life,  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  to  her  they  go 
night  and  m(»iiing,  and  salute  her  as  to  a 
mother." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Lady  Herbert 
should  say :  "  It  was  with  a  feeing  almost  of 
relief  that  the  English  lady  found  hersdf  once 
more  in  the  sunshine  outside  these  gloomy 
walls."  But  we  do  wonder— although,  perhaps, 
if  we  sufficiently  pondered  what  is  going  on 
in  England  we  should  not  wonder — ^to  find 
Lady  Herbert  expressing  her  approval  of  these 
inhuman  austerities.  She  continues:  "Does 
it  not  touch  the  most  indifferent  among  us  to 
think  of  our  self-indulgence,  being  as  it  were, 
aionedfor  by  iheir  eelf-denioL  V*  and  then  adds, 
"  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  see  from 
what  miseries,  from  what  sorrows,  we  and  owr 
country  have  been  preserved  by  lives  like 
these,  whick  eave  our  Sodom,  and  avert  God's 
righteous  anger  from  His  people." 

Li  another  of  her  works,  also  just  published, 
entitled  "Three  Phases  of  Christian  Love," 
Lady  Herbert  writes  thus  admiiingly  of  a 
Superior  of  a  convent : — 

"She  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for 
holy  places  and  holy  things,  for  Holy  Water 
among  others,  which  she  took  on  every  occa- 
sion, especially  if  she  feared  having  committed 
some  slight  infraction  of  the  rule.  Her  respect 
for  her  directors  and  especially  for  N.  T.  P^re 
may  be  measured  by  her  belief  in  their  being 
to  her  the  representatives  of  Grod  on.  earth. 
She  would  read  the  precious  letters  of  the  T. 
H.  P^re  on  her  knees,  and  when  desired  by 
him  to  write  on  any  subject,  she  was  most 
careful  to  use  his  very  words.  'It  is  the  voiee 
of  God,'  she  would  say.  One  of  the  sisters 
asked  her  for  her  rosary  to  keep  as  a  souvenir. 
She  replied,  'Very  willingly;  but  do  not  let 


me  be  buried  without  one.'  Writing  one« 
from  Bayonne  she  sai4,  '  As  far  as  I  am  oon- 
cemed,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  any  of  my 
dear  sisters  except  for  the  love  they  bear  me, 
which  I  fear  is  too  strong  and  too  human,  I 
try  to  combat  it  by  assuming  a  coldness  of 
manner  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  feeL'  From 
the  moment  she  entered  the  community  she 
kept  up  no  conununicationB  with  her  family, 
except  an  annual  letter;  and  she  never  at- 
tempted to  see  them.  Having  gemeroudy 
broken  through  every  human  tie,  she  belonged 
henceforth  to  Qod  alone  and  His  poor.  She 
allowed  no   indulgence  to  natural  feelings." 

Further  on,  we  are  told  that  when  dyiag  ahe 
would  not  kiss  a  niece  who  was  a  nun  in  the 
same  convent,  lest  she  should  show  that  any 
"  natural  feelings"  were  left.  One  day  during 
her  illness  she  asked  a  sister  to  give  her  some 
holy  water,  adding,  "  It  is  to  wash  away  my 
act  of  infidelity  for  having  spoken  to  yoa 
during  the  time  for  silence."  "But,"  an- 
swered the  sister,  "you  spoke  for  a  good  pur- 
pose." "It  is  all  the  same,"  replied  the 
Mother.  "  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
anticipate  the  hour.  I  might  very  well  have 
waited."  "After  her  death,"  says  Lady  Her- 
bert, "  a  holy  priest  wrote,  Something  stops  me ; 
involuntarily,  indeed,  I  ifwohe  her!" 

Could  a  more  painful  picture  of  mental 
prostration  well  be  imagined?  Or  could  a 
more  striking  illustration  be  furnished  of  a 
system  which  may  truly  be  said  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  "  natural  affection  P" 

Yet  Lady  Herbert  actually  degraded.herself 
to  ask  permission  to  "  kneel  down  and  pray 
for  her  heart's  desire,"  in  this  convent, "  dressed 
in  St  Theresa's  old  cloak !"  And  she  appeals 
to  the  English  nation  to  reconsider  their  ver- 
dict against  these  Conventual  Institations, 
and  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall 
see  the  error  of  our  ways  I 

This  is  what  we  may  expect  even  firom  the 
enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  if 
we  fail  to  resist  by  Bible  truih  the  progrees  of 
Bitualistio  and  Bomish  error.  Inielleetuditm 
vnll  not  preserve  us  from  the  inroads  of  super- 
stition. Editob  0. 0.  F. 


§l{mrd  li^adinjs  io\  mx  ^am  m\i  Jaujh^rs. 


HtSS  VIVIAH  ABD   HEB   SELiTI0lf8, 

BT  A.   O.,  AITTHOB   OF    "AMONG   THE   MOUWrAINS,"    "MABEL   AND   COBA," 
"  BEEGBSNHURST,"  ETC. 


CHAP1?EB  YI 

"We  reprehend  small  things  in  others,  and  psM 
m  graater  in  ouraelyes. 

"We  qniekly  feel  and  weigh  what  we  suffer  from 
othss,  bat  we  tnind  not  what  otheos  suffer  from  us.*' 
Thomas  ▲  Ksxpis. 

SR  Oonstance's  departure  Leo- 
nard remained  for  a  considerable 
time  in  nndistnrbed  qniet.  Edwin 
had  betaken  himself  oat  of  sight 
and  bearing,  and  Oaptain  Yiyian« 
thus  left  to  himself,  became  so  absorbed  in  his 
book  as  to  be  unconscious. of  the  lapse  of  time. 
More  than  an  hoar  had  passed,  when  Edwin 
roshed  up  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement — 
i  "Leonard,  Leonard!  a  horse  and  cart  has 
nm  away !  I  saw  it  just  now, — and  it  is  tear- 
ing along  the  road  as  fast  as  can  be, — and  I 
saw  Miss  YiTian  go  by  in  her  chair  with  Bea- 
trice a  few  minutes  ago." 

Leonard  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  re- 

oezred  an  electric  shock,  flinging  his  book 

away.    Ed^in  checked  him  as  he  was  making 

for  the  front  gate,— 

"Not  there! — they  went  down  the  lane — 

and  if  the  horse  tarns  that  way " 

Leonajrd  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Well 
^▼are  was  he  of  the  narrowness  of  the  lane, 
icndering  it  impossible  for  two  carts  to  pass 
one  another.  The  little  gate  leading  to  it  was 
only  at  a  short  distance  from  where  he  had 
been  sitting,  and  almost  momentarily  he  was 
there— saw  the  imminent  danger  Miss  Yivian 
Mid  Beatrice  were  in — snatched  the  feeble  and 
terrified  old  lady  from  the  ground  (Beatrice 
Having  helped  her  oat  of  the  chair),  and  hurried 
back  to  the  gate,  bearing  her  in  his  arms,  and 
dragging  Beatrice  with  him.  Only  just  in  time ! 
for  as  the  horse  and  cart  dashed  past,  carry- 
ing the  chaar  along  and  shattering  it  to  pieces, 
tbe  wheels  brushed  the  dress  of  Beatrice. 

She  drew  one  long  breath  of  relief,  and  then 
■tood  silently,  with  clasped  hands,  trembling 
too  moch  to  speak.     Leonard  placed  Miss 


Yivian  upon  a  rustic  bench  that  was  close  by, 
and  then  Beatrice  found  Voice  to  say, 

"  It  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  thank  you. 
Captain  Yivian  I" 

"  None,  certainly,"  returned  Oaptain  Yivian, 
with  a  smile,  and  still  breathing  hard  with  the 
excitement  and  exertion.  "Thank  God  I  was 
in  time !"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone.  **  But  you 
are  trembling.  Miss  Wentworth." 

"Only  with  the  fright— I  suppose  I  was 
more  alarmed  than  I  knew  at  the  time,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you  for  my  rough 
mode  of  rescue,"  said  Leonard,  turning  to  Miss 
Yivian,  as  she  sat  looking  very  much  be- 
wildered and  shaken.  "  But  there  was  hardly 
time  to  think  of  politeness." 

"  No ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
said  Miss  Yivian,  rather  stiffly,  but  extending 
her  hand  to  him.  "I  ought  to  thank  you  for 
your  promptitude." 

"  You  must  thank  Edwin,  then,  for  his  quick- 
ness in  letting  me  know  of  your  danger,"  plea- 
santly answered  Leonard.  "But  you  must 
allow  me  now  to  take  you  both  into  the  house, 
to  rest  before  you  return  home." 

"Thank  you.  I  am  sure  Miss  Yivian  is 
hardly  equal  to  going  back  yet,"  •said  Beatrice, 
and  received  what  looked  very  much  like  a 
frown  of  displeasure  from  Miss  Yivian  for  the 
remark. 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  call  John 
Sanders,  he  will  assist  me  back,"  she  said, 
distantly.  "  I  don't  wish  to  trouble  you  any- 
more, Oaptain  Yivian."  ^ 

Leonard  raised  his  hat  with  a  bow  of  ap- 
parent assent,  and  moved  away;  but  instead  of 
calling  John  Sanders,  he  reappeared  a  minute 
later  with  Mr.  Mansfield  himself,  greatly  to 
Miss  Yivian's  evident  annoyance;  and  she 
stood  up,  though  with  difficulty — 

"  Oaptain  Yivian  is  under  a  mistake.  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Bea- 
trice, will  you  have  the  goodness  to  call  John 
Sanders  P" 
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"  I  see  him  coming  down  the  lane,  Miss 
Vivian.  But  if  you  really  wish  to  walk  home, 
I  am  sure  Captain  Vivian  will  help  you." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Miss  Vivian 
took  his  offered  arm,  and  commenced  her  re- 
turn. She  was  so  lame  and  infirm,  that  the 
short  walk  through  the  garden,  across  the 
road,  and  up  to  her  house,  was  a  seiaous 
matter,  and  before  it  was  half  accomplished, 
she  was  fain  to  accept  Mr.  Mansfield's  ad- 
ditional help.  At  her  own  door  she  paused, 
and  in  parting  gave  him  a  word  of  thaoks ;  but 
she  allowed,  and  indeed  seemed  to  expect, 
Leonard  to  assist  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  place  her  in  her  easy  chair. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again.  Captain  Vivian,"  she 
said,  giving  her  hand,  and  speaking  rather  as 
if  making  an  assertion  than  asking  a  question. 

"  Pray  don't  consider  yourself  bound  to  in- 
vite me,  merely  in  consequence  of  what  has 
just  happened,  Miss  Vivian,"  returned  Leonard 
frankly,  and  perhaps  with  a  little  pride.  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  be 
of  seiTice  to  you ;  but  it  is  not  worth  a  second 
thought,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned." 

Miss  Vivian  scrutinized  his  face  gravely  for 
an  instant. 

"  I  believe  you  mean  it,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"  And,  after  all,  it  was  done  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  Do  you  think  you  would  have 
done  the  same  for  me  if  you  had  had  time  for 
consideration.  Captain  Vivian  P" 

Leonard  looked  amazed  at  first,  and  then 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vivi<ui,  what  a  question ! 
The  only  possible  difference  would  have  been, 
that  I  should  have  tried  to  discover  some  rather 
gentler  and  pleasanter  means  of  giving  you 
assistance." 

"I  believe  you  mean  it,"  murmured  Miss 
Vivian  again.  "  Captain  Vivian,  will  you  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow  morning; — ^not  this 
evening,  for  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  it?  I  should 
like  to  see  you  to-morrow  at  twelve." 

Leonard  consented,  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  request,  and  then,  leaving  the  old  lady  in 
the  care  of  Beati-ice  and  Bentley,  quitted  the 
house  and  wended  his  way  homewards.  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the 
door,  and  heard  with  much  amusement  of  the 
invitation. 

"  You  are  coming  into  favour  now,  Leonard." 

"  She  is  a  strange  old  lady,"  said  Leonard, 
but  he  spoke  in  a  very  absent  and  uninterested 
tone,  and  the  real  bent  of  his  thoughts  was 
revealed  by  his  warm  exclamation,  "  Did  you 


ever  see  anything  more  noble  than  Miss  West- 
worth's  conduct  P  " 

"  What  did  she  do  P" 

"  Stayed  by  Miss  Vivian,  helping  her  out  of 
the  chair,  when  she  must  haye  known  it 
was  almost  hopeless  to  succeed  in  time.  She 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it,  indeed.  But 
she  did  not  seem  to  think  of  leaving  Miss 
Vivian,  and  escaping  herself." 

"  Beatrice  is  one  of  a  thousand,"  said  Mr. 
Mansfield,  quietly.  "  Any  one  can  see  what  a 
fine,  handsome  girl  she  is ;  but  her  more  ad- 
mirable qualities  don't  so  much  appear  at  first 
sight — ^her  genuine  unselfishness,  and  noble- 
ness, and  generosity.  It  needs  some  time  io 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her.  I 
always  fancied  she  would  suit  you,  Leonard." 

"  Not,  I  suppose,  from  your  recollection  of 
our  childish  days  together,"  said  Captain 
Vivian,  with  a  smile.  "  I  don't  think  our  re- 
lations  then  were  the  most  amicable  in  the 
world.  She  was  rather  blunt  and  decided,  and 
liked  to  have  her  own  way,  I  remember.  I 
should  never-  have  guessed  her  now  to  be  the 
same." 

'*It  is  the  same  character,  only  subdued 
and  softened,  and  rightly  directed  by  Divine 
grace,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
wish  I  could  see  more  of  her  steadfast  Chris- 
tian principle  in  my  little  Constance.  She  is 
full  of  kindly,  generous  impulses,  but  that 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  I  know  by  experience 
the  worthlessness  of  mere  impulse— of  evea 
good  impulses — ^when  unsupported  by  principle. 
It  does  more  harm  than  good,  botlr  to  oneself 
and  to  others." 

'*  I  think  Constance  has  a  sincere  wish  to  do 
what  is  right." 

*'  She  has— or  rather  a  succession  of  impul- 
sive wishes,^'  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  with  a  half- 
sad  smile.  "  She  is  a  dear  girl,  Leonard,  and 
there  is  much  that  is  very  admirable  in  her 
character;  but  I  fear  her  eager,  thoughtless 
nature  will  lead  her  into  many  a  difficulty- 
worse  still,  into  many  an  act  wrong  in  iUelf, 
though  done  with  the  best  intentions." 

Leonard's  opinion  coincided  too  closely  with 
that  of  Mr.  Mansfield  to  allow  him  to  contiar 
diet  his  words. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
separated,  Captain  Vivian  going  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where,  finding  himself  alone,  he  took 
up  a  book  and  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair. No  one  came  in  until  about  five  o'clock- 
when  Constance  made  her  appearance,  looking 
greatly  excited — 
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"Leonard!  only  think — oh,  only  just  think 
-tliat  you  should  have  saved  Miss  Vivian  I" 

Leonard  had  sat  up  on  her  eager  enti*ance, 
bat  leant  back  again  now,  composedly  ask- 

"  Is  that  all  ?  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
tdl  me  some  wonderful  piece  of  news." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  news  enough — it  is  as  good 
as  a  romanee.  After  all  Queen  Elizabeth's 
inreterate  dislike,  that  you  should  be  the  one 
to  rescue  her  from  being  terribly  hurt,  if  not 
kilied !  And  now  I  suppose  it  is  all  made  up 
between  you.  Was  she  very  grateful  ?  " 
"Not  particularly,"  said  Leonard,  drily.  "  I 
iffl't  think  she  found  it  easy  at  first  to  forgive 
t&e  liberty  I  had  taken  in  carrying  her  across 
tie  road." 

Constance  broke  into  a  merry  laugh — 
"Did  you  really?  Oh,  what  fun!  No  wonder 
her  dignity  was  injured.    And  she  wouldn't 
come  into  the  houae." 
"No;  we  took  her  home  at  onoe.'* 
'*  Bnt  I  didn't  know  she  could  walk.    How 
did  joa  manage?" 

"She  walked  with  our  help,  though  very 
alowlj,  and  she  seemed  sadly  aged  and  feeble, 
poor  old  kdy." 

"It  is  her  own  fault.  No,  I  don't  mean 
that,"  added  Constance,  colouring  dX  Leonard's 
looL  "I  only  mean  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
prescribes  regular  fresh  air,  and  drives,  and 
change  of  scene,  and  good  food,  and  she  pinches 
and  saves,  and  will  hardly  afford  herself  any- 
thing that  she  ought  to  have.  I  believe  she 
would  half-stajre  herself,  if  it  wasn't  for 
Bentley;  and  whatever  Bentley  ventures  to 
hay,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  scolding  for 
her '  extravagance.'  But  was  it  not  like  Bea- 
trice, to  stay  with  Miss  Yivian  when  she  saw 
the  cart  coming  ?" 

"  Very  like  her,"  said  Leonard.  "  Have  you 
seen  her  yet?" 

"No;  we  found  Mr.  Wentworth  in  his  house 
vhen  we  reached  it,  but  Beatrice,  you  know, 
itayed  with  Miss  Vivian.    Oh,  Leonard,  who 
do  yon  think  is  coming  home  ?  " 
"Where  from?" 
**  Ah,  that  would  be  telling  all." 
"  Am  I  not  to  know,  then  ?    Is  it  a  friend 
of  yours?" 

"No»  indeed!"  said  Oonstance,  with  a  tone 
of  disgust.  "  I  never  want  to  see  him  or  speak 
to  him ;  but  Miss  Yivian  means  to  patronize 
him." 

"Oh!"  and  Leonard  laughed.  "  Percival 
Clifford,  I  suppose?" 


"Yes;  though  I  did  not  think  you  would 
guess  it.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  telling  us  about 
it,  and  he  is  sure  he  is  coming  home  just  be- 
cause you  are  here.  He  is  afraid  you  will 
have  rather  too  much  influence,  if  the  field  is 
left  clear  to  you ;  so  he  is  coming  in  person  to 
see  what  he  can  do.  He  had  better  make  haste. 
Mr.  Wentworth  will  think  you  have  done  a 
wonderful  stroke  of  business  to-day." 

Leonard's  brow  contracted  with  an  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  and  annoyance — 

"  Really,  Constance,  if  Mr.  Wentworth 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  make  such  very 
foolish  remarks  to  you,  they  are  hardly  worth 
repeating  to  any  one  else,"  he  said,  rather 
shortly. 

"  But  why  should  you  mind  my  telling  you  ? 
Mr.  Wentworth  said  he  was  sure  Miss  Yivian 
felt  just  the  same,  and  he  says  she  quite  sneered 
at  the  idea  of  his  returning  only  on  account  of 
his ,  health.  He  thinks  her  only  reason  for 
intending  to  take  him  up,  was  just  to  spite  you. 
But  perhaps  she  will  change  her  mind  after 
wiiat  has  happened  to-day." 

"  Miss  Yivian  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  up 
whom  she  pleases,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
said  Leonard*  coldly.  "  I  do  not  think  i%  con- 
cerns either  you  or  me ;  still  less  have  we  any 
business  to  interfere  with  Captain  Gifford's 
motives." 

"  Only  we  can't  help  being  interested,"  be- 
gan Constance;  but  she  was  interrupted  by 
^e  entrance  of  a  servant,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  a  poor  woman  wanted  to  speak  to 
her.  She  left  the  room,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  came  back  with  burning  cheeks— 

"Leonard,  have  you  seen  papa  lately?  I 
mean,  do  you  know  where  he  is?"  she  asked 
in  an  unsteady  voice. 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  answered  Leonard,  looking 
up;  then,  struck  by  the  distress  in  her  face, 
he  added,  "  Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"Only — only— it's  all  my  own  fault,"  said 
Constance,  pressing  her  hands  together. 
"  MffTnTn"-  might  help  me ;  but  I  don't  know 
that  she  would  think  it  right,  after  what  papa 
said.  Oh,  papa,"  as  he  came  in,  "I  wanted 
BO  much  to  see  you ! " 

"What  is  itj  Connie?"  he  asked  kindly, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "  Tears  in 
your  eyes !    What  is  it,  my  child  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  ask  you,  papa,"  said  Con- 
stance, in  a  faltering  voice.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
won't  be  pleased  with  me ;  but  indeed,  papa, 
I  meant  to  be  more  careful — only  my  money 
always  goes  so  fast." 
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A  slight  cloud  came  over  Mr.  Mansfield's 
^e,  but  he  only  said,  "  Go  on,  dear«  Tell  me 
what  it  is." 

"Papa,  I  really  meant  to  be  more  careful 
and  prudent  this  month,  but  somehow  my 
money  has  all  gone.  I  haven't  a  penny  left- 
And  now  Mrs.  Rogers  has  oome ;  she  is  a  poor 
woman  who  sometimes  works  for  me ;  and  I 
owe  her  nearly  nine  shillings.  She  is  in  great 
distress,  add  says  she  doesn't  know  how  to  get 
on ;  and  she  has  been  to  three  or  four  houses 
to  get  payment,  but  no  one  would  give  it. 
Mrs.  Wentworth  owes  her  a  pound,  but  she 
says  she  can't  pay  her  now.  And  another 
lady  had  left  her  purse  upstairs,  and  was  just 
going  out." 

Constance  warmed  with  her  recital,  but  here 
she  paused  and  looked  downcast.  "1  don't 
know  what  to  do,  papa.  I*  can't  bear  to  send 
her  away,  for  she  cries,  and  looks  so  unhappy, 
that  I  am  sure  she  is  in  great  want.  But  I 
hayen't  a  single  penny  left." 

"  Were  you  aware  before  this  evening,  Con- 
stance, that  she  needed  or  cared  for  immediate 
payment?"  asked  Mr.  Mansfield,  gravely. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Constance,  unwillingly* 
"I  mean  I  forgot  it.  Yes,  I  did  know  it, 
because  I  remember  now  that  the  last  time  she 
worked  for  me — two  months  ago — she  said 
she  would  like  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  it  was 
convenient  to  me,  and  I  told  her  to  call  in  a 
few  days.  But  she  was  longer  coming  than  I 
expected,'  and  when  she  did  come  I  was  just 
out  of  money,  as  I  am  now,  and  I  told  her  I 
was  very  sorry,  and  that  she  must  come  once 
more.  I  meant  to  lay  aside  the  money  all 
'  ready  for  her,  but  I  quite  forgot  about  it,  and 
I  haven't  thought  of  her  once  since  then.  I 
am  rery  sorry,  papa." 

"So  am  I,  Constance,"  said  her  father,  gently; 
"Yeary  sony  that  you  could  treat  a  poor  womsn 
in  such  a  thoughtless  manner.  You  know 
well  that  I  would  gladly  pay  your  bill  for 
you,  but  I  cannot  think  it  good  for  you  that 
I  should  do  so.  I  am  most  anxious  that  you 
should  learn  to  control  your  expenditure  a 
little  more.  If  you  continue  throwing  away 
your  money  in  this  reckless  manner,  it  will 
become  a  confirmed  habit,  and  some  day  you 
win  have  cause  to  repent  it — as  I  do  now,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Constance,  I  would 
give  almost  anything  to  have  been  taught 
greater  self-command  and  thoughtfulness  in 
the  use  of  money.  There  is  nothing  more  per- 
nicious and  more  difficult  to  overcome  late  in 
life  than  spendthrift  habits,  and  carelesBness 


with  regard  to  debt    It  will  grow  upon  yon 
fearfully." 

Constance  was  awed  by  the  tone  more  than 
the  words — ^a  tone  mehmeholy  rather  than 
displeased.   ' 

"  I  will  try,  papa,"  she  said,  tearfdlly.  "  But 
what  am  I  to  do  now  P  I  gave  away  my  last 
five  shillings  this  morning." 

"  To  a  beggar,  I  sappose,"  Leonard  obserred 
quietly,  and  the  fiush  on  Constance's  che^ 
was  a  sufficient  answer. 

"I  cannot  pay  your  debt  for  yon,  Con- 
stance; but  I  do  not  like  the  poor  woman  to 
suffer  through  your  carelessness*  Yon  had 
better  give  her  this  as  a  present  from  me,  to 
relieve  her  immediate  necessities;"  and  he 
handed  her  three  or  four  shillings.  *'Bat 
remember,  Constance,  you  are  still  in  debt, 
and  the  first  money  you  have  most  go  to  the 
payment  of  it." 

Constance  assented,  and  fiew  eagerly  out  of 
the  room,  followed  more  slowly  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Presently  she  returned  alone,  and  re- 
marked, in  her  usual  light-hearted  manner, 

"Leonard,  isn't  it  yery  provoking  that 
money  should  run  away  so  fi»t  as  it  does  ?" 

"Very,"  said  Leonard,  drily.  « Especially 
if  the  owner  wishes  to  keep  it." 

"  1  don't  know  that  I  do  that  exactly,  but  1 
certainly  don't  wish  to  spend  more  than  I 
ought.  But  I  never  can  help  it.  Directly  I 
go  into  a  shop  and  see  nice  things,  I  can't 
help  buying  them." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  had  all  goue  to  b^gsrs!" 

"  No,  only  part;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
I  have  bought  some  very  useless  things  for 
myself.  And  I  don't  know  how  to  keep  from 
doing  it." 

"  The  simplest  way  would  be  never  to  take 
your  purse  with  you  unless  necessary,  and 
then  take  no  more  money  than  you  absolutely 
need,"  remarked  Leonard,  rather  carelessly. 

Constance  looked  struck  with  saeh  a  norel 
idea,  and  laughed — 

'*I  never  thought  of  that  before.  So  I 
might.  But  then  in  some  shops  we  haTe  bills, 
and  I  could  tell  them  to  put  it  down  to  my 
account  if  I  bought  anything." 

"Then  I  would  resolve  .never  to  buy  any- 
thing without  twenty-four  hours'  considera- 
tion. If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  still  wish 
for  it,  and  think  it  worth  procuring,  and  feel 
that  you  can  afford  it,  buy  it  by  all  means." 

"What  an  idea  I  Yes,  it  would  be  a  veiy  good 
plan,  I  suppose— I  see  it  would.  But  I  ahonld 
buy  very  few  things  at  that  rate,  Leonard." 
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"Then  the  point  at  wliich  you  aim  would  be 
reiy  easflj  attained,"  said  Leonard,  smiling. 

"BatI  thonld  never  be  able  to  do  it,**  said 
GoDstanoe,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "I 
Berer  can  ke^  my  resolutions  more  than  a 
day  or  two  at  Uie  most." 

"There  may  be  a  reason  for  that,  Constance," 
said  Leonard,  gravely.  "  If  we  form  reso- 
lutions in  our  own  strength,  there  is  no  hope 
that  we  shall  keep  them." 
Constanee  coloured,  and  looked  down. 
"Bat  I  really  don't  mean  any  harm  when  I 
gire  away  my  money  and  spend  it  so  fast," 
die  said,  in  a  kind  of  apologetic  tone. 

"  1  am  afraid  good  intentions  will  hardly 
ftke  the  place  of  good  deeds,"  said  Leonard, 
quietly. 

"But  do  you  think  it  really  was  wrong  of 
me  to  give  my  last  five  shillings  to  that  poor 
wretched-looking  woman  to-day  P"  asked  Con- 
stance, with  tbe  peculiar  child-like  simplicity 
and  wistfnlnees  of  manner  that  were  occa- 
Bonally  hers. 

"  I  think,"  Leonard  answered,  g^tly,  **  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  poor  woman 
needed  hdp,  but  whether  the  money  was  yours 
to  give  to  her." 

''Oh,  Leonard,  that  is  unkind;"  and  Con- 
stance borst  into  tears.  "  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  of  giving  it  to  her  if  I  had  remembered 
Mre.  Bogers,  but  I  quite  forgot  her." 

"  We  can  hardly  call  f orgetfnlness  an  excuse 
fordoing  wrong,"  said  Leonard,  still  kindly. 

''No,  I  suppose  not-— only  it  is  better  than 
if  I  had  done  it  on  purpose,  like  Mrs.  Went- 
worth.  I  mean,  if  I  had  refused  to  pay  Mrs. 
Bogers  only  just  because  I  wanted  the  money 
for  Bometlidng  else — because  I  wanted  it  for 
myself." 

"Bat  did  you  not  spend  it  for  your  own 
^tificationP"  asked  Leonard.  ''I  do  not 
quite  see  the  difference  " 

'*  Baying  presents  for  others,  and  giving  to 
the  poor,  isn't  the  same  thing  as  getting  smart, 
expenarre  things  for  one's  self,"  said  Con- 
stance, in  a  rather  hurt  tone. 

"Not  precisely  the  same  thing,  certainly, 
7^  I  hardly  know  that  it  is  in  this  case  de- 
^enring  of  more  praise,"  replied  Leonard, 
thoagh  he  spoke  so  gently  that  she  could  not 
be  offended.  "  I  am  afraid  they  both  ari^e 
from  much  the  same  motive." 

"What  motive?"  asked  Constance,  rather 
impatiently. 

"The  love  of  self -pleasing,"  said  Leonard, 
quietly.    "I  do  not  wish  to  appear  harsh  or 


unkind,  Constance,  but  this  is  just  what  I  had 
in  my  mind  this  afternoon,  when  we  were 
talking  in  the  garden,  and  you  thought  I  ex- 
pressed myself  coldly.  I  think  that  my 
sister "  (he  spoke  the  word  with  a  smile)  "  is 
as  loving  and  generous  as  possible  by  nature; 
but  I  do  not  think  she  is  so  muoh  the  latter  by 
principle,  or  she  would  hardly  think  it  right 
either  to  spend  or  to  give  away  more  than 
she  can  rightly  afford, — ^to  use  money  which, 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  really  belong  to 
her.  Are  you  offended  with  me,  Constance, 
for  speaking  so  plainly  P" 

Constance  shook  her  head. 

"  I  sappose  it  is  all  true ;  but  it  seems  hard 
that  I  should  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  do 
good,"  she  added,  sighing. 

"Kot  for  wanting  to  do  good,  but  for 
attempting  to  do  it  in  the  wrong  way,  Con- 
stance. I  give  you  credit  for  the  most  generous 
wishes  and  impulses.  I  know  well  that  you 
would  like  to  make  every  one  in  the  world 
happy,  if  such  a  thing  were  possiUe.  But 
still  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  generosity  at  the  e3q>ense  of  justice — 
and  then  it  is  only  a  fedse  and  mistaken 
generosity." 

"  As  I  am  afraid  mine  often  is,"  said  Con- 
stance, with  another  sigh,  '*  I  see  what  you 
mean,  Leonard,  and  I  suppose  you  are  right ; 
indeed,  I  know  you  are.  And  papa  is  really 
distressed  that  I  am  so  careless  about  money. 
He  says  I  am  too  much  like  him,  and  that  if  I 
grow  up  80  I  shall  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
conquer  it.  But  I  can't  help  being  glad  that  I 
am'  like  him  in  anything.  I  do  admire  him  so 
much,"  added  Constance,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
left  the  room  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

Not  a  very  promising  termination  to  the 
conversation,  Leonard  thought. 

**  Leonard,  have  you  seen  Miss  Yivian  this 
morning?" 

"Yes,  I  have  only  just  returned,"  said 
Leonard,  quietly,  though  witli  a  sound  of 
amusement  in  his  voice  that  made  Constance 
exclaim, 

"  What  did  she  say  P  I  know  it  was  some- 
thing drolL    Do  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"I  have  nothing  to  tell  you."  Leonard 
tried  to  speak  unconcernedly,  but  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  twitched. 

"Nothing! — and  you  looking  so  brim-full 
of  laughter !  Oh,  you  reaUy  must  tell  me  all 
about  it,  please,  Leonard.  Tou  have  quite 
roused  my  curiosity." 
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"I  have  done  bo  anintentionally,  then.  Is 
jour  father  in -doors  P" 

"  I  won't  answer  your  question,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  answer  mine,"  returned  Constance. 
.  "  What  did  Miss  Vivian  want  with  you  P  How 
did  she  behave?" 

"  She  was — ^very  kind,"  said  Leonard,  with 
another  attempt  to  suppress  a  laugh.  "I 
can't  give  you  any  more  information  about  it." 

"  But  why  not  ?  What  makes  you  so  myste- 
rious all  at  onceP  Did  you  do  nothing  but 
talk?    Wereyoualone  with  her P" 

"  Had  you  not  better  go  and  make  inquiries 
of  Miss  Vivian  herself  P"  quietly  asked 
Leonard. 

"  I  would  if  I  thought  there  was  any  hope  of 
her  condescending  to  answer  me." 

"  Miss  Vivian  said  she  should  be  quite  willing 
to  see  Miss  Mansfield,  if  at  any  time  she  cared 
to  go  to  the  house." 

"  No !  did  she  really  P"  cried  Constance,  in- 
credulously. 

"  Those  were  her  words.  I  cannot  say  her 
manner  was  very  warm  or  encouraging." 

"  And  will  she  be  dreadfully  cold  P  But  I 
really  think  I  must  venture  to  go  as  she  has 
asked  me.    Was  she  very  stiff  to  you  P" 

Leonard  shook  his  head. 

"  How  impenetrable  you  are," .  said  Con- 
stance,  half  provoked.  "Will  nothing  make 
you  tell  me,  Leonard?  I  really  am  very 
curious  as  to  the  particulars  of  your  inter- 
view." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once  that  Miss 
Vivian  made  me  promise  to  keep  secret  those 
very  particulars." 

'*  Then  there  was  something  important  going 
on.  I  was  sure  of  it.  -And  you  won't  tell  me 
whatP" 

"  After  promising  not  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Just  g^ve  me  a  hint,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to 
guess,"  said  Constance,  laughing.  '*  There 
could  be  no  harm  in  that" 

"  Happily  I  know  you  too  well,  to  believe 
that  you  mean  what  you  say.  You  could  not 
really  wish  me  to  do  anything  so  dishonour- 
able." 

"  My  feminine  curiosity  is  my  excuse,"  said 
Constance,  though  she  coloured  at  the  rebuke 
contained  in  his  words.  "  But  you  should 
not  tantalize  me  so.  Can't  you  even  let  me 
know  how  long  the  secret  must  be  kept  ?" 


"  No,  I  cannot,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  sudden 
gravity  that  perplexed  her  still  more. 

"  But  haven't  you  an  idea  P  Is  it  anTthing 
very  important  P" 

'*  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  likely  to  proveio. 
Certainly  it  is  not  worth  your  troubling  yoor- 
self  in  thifi  manner." 

"  But  it  Tnay  be  important.  Do  you  mean 
that^  Leonard  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

Leonard  was  silent. 

'*Do  you  mean  that  it  may  be  something 
important  P"  repeated  Constance.  '*  And  im- 
portant to  whom  P" 

"  I  have  said  quite  as  much  as  I  have  anj 
right  to  say,"  returned  Leonard,  moving  away. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  disoblige  you,  Constance,  but 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  do  as  you  wish." 

And,  curious  or  no,  Constance  was  obliged 
to  submit. 

After  that  day,  Leonard  seemed  to  be  quite 
received  into  favour  at  Vivian  Mansion.  Mifis 
Vivian  was  indeed  very  variable  in  her  moods 
towards  him ;  one  day  almost  warmer  to  bim 
than  she  was  to  Beatrice — which  is  not  saying 
much,  for  cold  was  her  very  warmest  manner 
— and  another  day  stiff  and  chilliiigto  the  last 
degree.  Altogether,  however,  she  decidedly 
encouraged  his  visits ;  and  when  a  day  or  two 
passed  by  without  her  seeing  him,  she  was 
usually  far  from  pleased.  Constance  went 
once  to  call,  but  did  not  receive  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  care  to  rex>eat  her  visit,  Miss 
Vivian  being  civil,  but  very  cooL  Constance 
wondered  how  Leonard  could  make  up  bis 
mind  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  with  her, 
and  thought  he  must  find  it  terribly  dull  and 
irksome,  until  she  discovered  accidentally  that 
he  usually  contrived  to  go  over  just  when 
Beatrice  was  there.  Not  a  little  amused,  the 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  father,  and 
he  laughed  heartily — 

"  Well  done,  Leonard  1  I  suppose  he  thinb 
we  shall  give  him  credit  for  motives  of  pore 
benevolence  towards  the  old  lady.  I  hate 
suspected  something  of  the  sort  once  or  twice 
before,  when  he  was  so  impatient  to  go  to  the 
old  mansion  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day.  But 
how  does  he  know  when  she  is  there  ?  Beatrice 
has  no  stated  time  for  paying  her  visits." 

"  Perhaps  he  watches  for  her  coming  along 
the  road,"  suggested  Constance,  merrily.  "Or 
else  he  knows  by  instinct.  I  shall  try  and  find 
out  some  day;" 
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30  does  not   know   Mrs.    Grundy  P 
Which  of  ns  has  not  trembled  at 
her  name,  and  sabmiflBiyely  obeyed 
her  dictates  P     Who  can  conscien- 
tioosly  deny  that  he  is  subject,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  the  tyrannical  goyemment  of 
to  mysterioQs  sovereign  P    Her  sway  is  abso- 
lute, universal,  supreme.    Despotic  rulers,  be- 
neath whose  yoke  whole  nations  groan,  yield 
t  humble,  implicit  obedience  to  regal  splendour; 
tiieir  persons  are  protected  by  guards,   their 
dominions  are  defended  by  armies;  magistrates, 
inquigitbrtj  and  spies  are  incessantly  employed 
in  bringing  their  enemies  to  justice,  and  in 
endearouring  to  procure  obedience  to  their 
laws.     But  Mrs.  Grundy,  single-handed  and 
onprotected,  without  throne,  crown,  or  sceptre, 
without  magistrates,  armies,  or  guards,  with- 
out e?en  a  recognised  code  of  laws  or  a  dearly 
defined  identity,  exacts  uniyersal  homage  and 
receives  universal  and  complete  submission.. 

This,  too,  is  ail  the  more  extraordinary  if  we 
ri'member  the  fact  ithat  Mrs.  Grundy  is  any- 
thing but  a  beloved  sovereign.  Indeed,  few 
people  would  hesitate  to  speak  of  her  in  terms 
of  onqualified  dislike,  and  those  few  generally 
lute  her  in  their  hearts,  although  a  fear  of  her 
Awf al  presence  may  restrain  them  from  speak? 
ing  their  minds.  Yes,  whatever  may  be  the 
Kcret  of  her  power,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
affection  of  her  subjects,  for  I  doubt  if  the 
most  tyrannical  of  despots  was  ever  so  cor- 
dially detested  as  she.  And  this  should  not 
mrprise  us,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  this 
mighty  potentate,  in  so  far  as  we  can  pene- 
trate through  the  veil  of  mystery  which  shrouds 
her  from  curious  eyes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Gnmdy  is 
a  terrible  mischief-maker.  Who  invents  scan- 
dalous stories,  disseminates  malicious  insinu- 
ations, exaggerates  petty  foibles,  and  detracts 
from  the  character  of  the  great  and  goodP 
Hrs.  Grundy!  Who  spoils  the  pleasure  of  half 
the  croquet  parties,  picnics,  &c.,  that  take 
place?  Mrs.  Grundy!  Who  betrays  people 
mto  foolish  display  and  unnecessary  expense, 
and  then  derides  their  attempts  to  imitate 
those  richer  than  themselves  P  Mrs.  Grundy  ! 
Or,  to  come  from  great  things  to  small,  who 
forces  us  to  wear  apparel  often  both  un- 
comfortable and  unbecoming  P  Who  insists 
on  osr  adopting  bonnets  in  which  we  look 


ridiculous,  and  dresses  whose  inordinate  length, 
renders  us  odious  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
creatures  P  Who  prescribes  for  us  styles  of 
coiffure  which  from  our  hearts  we  detest,  and 
has  of  late  years  presumed  to  dictate  the  colour 
of  our  hair  P  Mrs.  Grundy !  And  we  submit 
to  this  system  of  bullying !  and  we'  glory  in 
submitting  to  it !  and  we  pretend  to  like  it ! 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  the  best  way.  Besistance 
to  the  fiat  of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  use- 
less,  and  it  is  always  well  to  give  in  with  good 
.  grace.  Accustomed  to  the  yoke  from  our 
infancy,  the  idea  of  shaking  it  off  appears  too 
wild  to  be  entertained  for  a  single  moment ; 
nay,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  glory  in  our 
servitude,  and  I  am  sure  that  not  one  in  ten  of 
the  young  ladies  who  may  read  this  paper 
would  be  able  to  contemplate,  with  any  degree 
of  tranquillity,  the  consequences  of  bedng  seen 
walking  in  Rotten  Eow  without  a  pair  of  gloves 
on.  Indeed,  I  tremble  as  I  write  the  words, 
for  I  feel  confident  that  many  of  my  acquain- 
tances, should  they  discover  me  to  be  the 
author  of  this  paper,  would  regard  me  as  little 
better  than  an  "  outer  barbarian  "  for  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  so  glaring  an  impropriety. 
I  hasten  on  therefore  to  assure  them  that  I  did 
but  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  our  complete  sub- 
jection to  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  my  terror  of  that 
mysterious  individual  is  far  too  strong  to  per- 
mit me  ever  to  do  more  than  to  imagms  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  her  laws. 

These  last  remarks  refer  exclusively  to  young 
ladies ;  but  the  empire  of  the  dread  tyrant  is 
very  far  from  being  restricted  to  this  or  to 
any  class  of  the  community.  Her  authority 
extends  to  both  sexes,  to  all  ages,  all  ranks, 
all  nations  under  the  sun.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  dress,  the  lords  of  creation  are  quite  as 
much  the  victims  of  her  tyranny  as  we  are 
ourselves,  however  much  they  may  ridicule  our 
subordination  in  this  respect.  I  could  give  a 
hundred  instances  in  proof  of  this  assertion, 
were  I  not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  becoming 
personal — no!  let  me  be  honest — ^by  the  fear 
of  Mrs.  Grundy ;  for  I  feel  that  I  should  incur 
the  deep  displeasure  of  that  implacable  being, 
were  I  to  reveal  here  the  many  and  anxious 
discussions  I  have  heard  concerning  the  proper 
shape  of  shirt  collar,  the  correct  style  of  breast- 
pin, the  fashionable  cut  of  overcoat,  and  the 
thousand  other  points  referred  by  gentlemen 
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to  the  dread  power  tbey  affect  to  despise,  but 
lack  courage  to  resist.  Yes,  disguise  our  alle- 
giance under  wbat  form  we  will — call  our 
tyrant  by  wbat  name  we  please— ^er  existence 
and  our  submission  are  deplorable  but  indu- 
bitable facts.  We  may  talk  about  the  "  eyes 
of  the  world,"  about  "keeping  up  appeai*ance8," 
about  a  regai'd  for  "the  proprieties,"  or  a 
respect  for  "public  opinion,"  but  all  these 
forms  of  expression  mean  the  same  thing, 'and 
are  merely  different  modes  of  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

To  my  mind's  eye,  Mrs.  Grundy  always 
presents  herself  in  a  definite  and  embodied 
form,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe. 
Should  the  portrait  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  Mrs.  Grundy  who  may  have  been  conjured 
up  by  any  imaginative  readers,  I  can  only 
remind  them  that  a  g^eat  poet  has  said — 

"  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina." 

Mrs.  Grundy,  from  a  mental  and  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  she  may  truly  be  called  "  uncertain, 
coy,  and  hard  to  please :"  while  with  regard  to 
her  outward  appearance,  I  question  if  two 
people  are  haunted  by  precisely  the  same  Mrs. 
Grundy,  so  that  no  one  need  wonder  if  my 
description  should  fail  to  agree  with  their 
previous  idea  of  this  wondrous  woman.  She, 
then,  ever  appears  before  my  terrified  vision 
as  a  lady  of  uncertain  age,  with  a  tall,  wan, 
and  ungraceful  figure.  Her  nose  is  long, 
sharp,  and  red;  her  eyes  are  of  a  greenish 
grey ;  her  lips  are  thin,  and  her  mouth,  closes 
like  a  trap ;  her  hair  is  sandy,  and  arranged  in 
small  carls  on  each  side  of  her  forehead ;  her 
expression  is  severe ;  her  shawl  is  folded  with 


painfid  precision,  and  she  invariably  carries  a 
reticule.  Should  you  meet  a  person  answering 
to  this  description,  take  care,  as  you  value 
your  peace  of  mind,  how  you  conduct  yourself 
so  long  as  her  awful  eye  is  upon  you. 

I  have  only  "  one  word  more"  to  say  about 
Mrs.  Grundy,  and  that  is,  that  although  I 
maintain  that  all  mortals  are  more  or  less 
subject  to  her,  there  are  various  degrees  of 
servitude;  and  whilst  some  people  are  only 
her  subjects,  others  are  her  servants,  and 
others  her  slaves.  When  I  think  of  tbe 
miseries  endured  by  the  last  class,  their  Teiy 
existence  appears  to  me  astonishing,  for  its 
every  hour  is  embittered  by  the  relentless  op- 
pression of  their  despotic  ruler.  They  dare 
not  laugh  nor  cry,  sit  nor  stand,  without  tbe 
example,  or  at  least,  the  permisaion,  of  their 
tyrant.  I  have  seen  two  of  these  miserable 
individuals  sit  beside  each  other  at  a  cere- 
monious dinner-party,  both  longing  to  relieve 
the  tedium  by  a  little  conversation,  but  shrink- 
ing with  horror  from  the  notion  of  saying  a 
single  syllable  until  the  ceremony  of  an  intro- 
duction had  taken  place. 

But  oh!  what  am  I  doing?  Defying  tha 
most  stringent  laws  of  the  tyrant  I  have  pro- 
fessed to  revere!  showing  contempt  for  her 
time-honoured  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  giring 
ample  cause  for  suspicion  that  they  have 
been  neglected  by  me!  How  shall  I  defend 
myself?  How  escape  the  vengeance  of  Mrs. 
Grundy?  At  this  moment  I  see  her  before 
me  in  the  character  of  Avenger.  I  behold  the 
tall  figure — I  know  the  malignant  glitter  of 
the  grey-green  eye — hear  her  awful  voice  de- 
nounce my  contempt  of  her  authority— and, 
overcome  with  terror,  I  drop  my  pen. 

Dido. 


THE    BTIOKLEBAOK. 


I  HE  Stickleback  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest British  fishes,  and  is  known 
in  different  parts  of  England  under 
the  names  of  Tittlebat,  Pricklefish, 
and  Sharplin.  It  belongs  to  the  vast  order  of 
the  spine-finned  fishes. 

It  is  a  most  bold  and  lively  little  fish,  hardly 
knowing  fear,  pugnacious  to  an  absurd  degree, 
and  remarkably  interesting  in  its  habits.  Even 
more  voracious  than  the  perch,  it  renders  great 
service  in  keeping  within  due  bounds  the  many 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects  which,  although 


performing  their  indispensable  dntiea  in  tbe 
world,  are  so  extremely  prolific,  that  they 
would  render  the  country  uninhabitable  were 
they  allowed  to  increase  without  some 
check. 

Any  one  can  catch  a  Stickleback  without  rod, 
float,  or  even  hook.  All  that  is  needful  is  to 
repair  to  the  nearest  streamlet,  armed  with  a 
yard  or  two  of  thread  and  a  walking-stick. 
Thin  twine  will  answer  very  well  instead  of  the 
thread,  ai^d  even  the  stick  is  not  absolutely 
needed.    Having  proceeded,  thus  equipped,  to 
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the  bonk  of  the  stream,  a  worm  may  be  picked 
oat  of  the  ground,  tied  by  the  middle  to  the 
thread,  and  thrown  quite  at  random  into  the 
water. 

The  Sticklebacks  will  not  be  in  the  least 
frightened  by  the  splash,  but  rather  rejoice  in 
it,  as  calling  their  attention  to  food.    In  a 
moment  the  worm  will  be  the  centre  of  a  con- 
tending mass  of  little  fishes,  rolling  over  and 
over,  straggling  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  entirely  hiding  the  worm  from  sight  Now 
let  the  angler  quickly  lift  the  bait  out  of  the 
vater,  swing  it  on  shore,  and  he  will  almost 
certainly  find  that  he  has  captured  two  Stickle- 
baeks,  one  hanging  to  each  end  of  the  worm 
and  retaining  its  hold  so  x>6r8everingly,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  rdinquish  its  gripe. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure,  and 
as  the  Sticklebacks  nerer  seem  to  learn  wisdom, 
a  large  store  may  soon  be  accumulated.    This 
is  a  good  way  of  stocking  an  aquarium,  as  the 
strongest  and  liveliest  fish  are  sure  to  be  caught 
first. 

"I  have  caught  them,''  writes  Mr.  Wood,  in 
his  invaluable  "  Natural  History  ,"*' by  hundreds 
in  a  common  butterfly-net,  by  the  simple  stra- 
tagem of  lowering  the  net  into  the  water, 
dangling  the  worm  over  the  ring,  and  by  de- 
grees lowering  the  worm  and  raising  the  net 
until  I  had  tbe  whole  flock  within  the  meshes." 
Mr.  Wood  continues :  "  Shoald  my  reader  be 
disposed  to  place  his  newly  captur^  specimens 
in  an  aquarium,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
that  they  will  fight  desperately  at  first,  and 
until  they  have  satisfactorily  settled  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  tank  their  intercourse  will  be 
of  the  most  aggressive  character.  Never  were 
inch  creatures  to  fight  as  the  Sticklebacks,  for 
they  will  even  go  out  of  their  way  to  attack 
anything  which  they  think  may  possibly  offend 
them,  and  they,  have  no  more  hesitation  in 
charging  at  a  human  being  than  at  one  of  their 
own  species.  I  have  knovm  one  of  these  belli- 
gerent fish  make  repeated  dashes  at  my  walk- 
ing-stick, knocking  his  nose  so  hard  against 
his  inanimate  antagonist,  that  he  inflicted  a 
perceptible  jar  upon  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
hlows  which  his  nose  must  have  suffered,  re- 
turning to  the  combat  time  after  time  with 
nndiminished  spirit.'  These  combats  are  most 
common  shout  the  breeding  season,  when  every 
adult  Stickleback  challenges  every  other  of  hiis 
own  sex,  and  they  do  little  but  fight  from 
morning  to  evening.  They  are  as  jealous  as 
they  are  courageous,  and  will  not  allow  an- 
other fish  to  pass  within  a  certain  distance  of 


their  home  without  darting  out  and  offering 
battle." 

Any  one  may  see  these  spirited  little  com- 
bats by  quietly  watching  the  inhabitants  of  a 
clear  streamlet  on  a  summer  day.  The  two 
antagonists  dart  at  each  other  with  spears  in 
rest,  snap  at  each  other's  gills  or  head,  and 
retain  their  grasps  with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull- 
dog. They  whirl  round  and  round  in  the 
water,  they  drop,  feint,  attack,  and  retreat 
with  astonishing  quickness,  until  one  confesses 
himself  beaten,  and  makes  off  for  shelter,  the 
conqueror  snapping  at  its  tail,  and  inflicting  a 
parting  bite. 

''Then  is  the  time  to  see  the  triumphant 
little  creature  in  all  the  glory  of  his  radiant 
apparel ;  for  with  his  conquest  he  assumes  the 
victor's  crown;  his  back  glows  with  shining 
green,  his  sides  and  head  are  glorious  with  gold 
and  scarlet,  and  his  beUy  is  silvery  white.  It 
is  a  little  creature  certainly,  but  even  among 
the  brilliant  inhabitants  of  the  southern  seas, 
a  more  gorgeously  coloured  fish  could  hardly 
be  found.  If  the  conqueror  Stickleback  could 
only  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
perch  or  roach,  it  would  excite  the  greatest 
admiration.  It  is  curious  that  the  vanquished 
antagonist  loses  in  brilliance  as  much  as  the 
conqueror  has  gained;  he  sneaks  off  igno- 
miniously  after  his  defeat,  and  hides  himself, 
dull  and  sombre,  until  the  time  comes  when 
he  too  may  conquer  in  fight,  and  proudly  wear 
the  gold  and  scarlet  insignia  of  victory." 

These  struggles  are  not  only  for  mastery, 
but  are  in  so  far  praiseworthy,  that  they  are 
waged  in  defence  of  home  and  family. 

As  a  rule,  fishes  display  but  little  archi- 
tectural genius,  their  anatomical  construction 
debarring  them  from  raising  any  but  the 
simplest  edifice.  A  fish  has  but  one  tool,  its 
mouth,  and  even  this  instrument  is  of  very 
limited  capacity.  StiU,  although  the  nest 
which  a  fish  can  make  is  necessarily  of  a  slight 
and  rude  character,  there  are  some  members 
of  that  class  which  construct  homes  which 
deserve  the  name;  and  the  Sticklebacks  cer- 
tainly furnish  the  best  instances  of  fish  archi- 
tecture.   (8ee  Frontispiece,  page  173.) 

They  make  their  nests  of  tiie  delicate  vege- 
tation that  is  found  in  fresh  water,  and  will 
carry  materials  from  some  little  distance  in 
order  to  complete  the  home.  They  do  not, 
however,  range  to  any  great  extent,  because 
they  would  intrude  upon  the  preserve  of  some 
other  fish,  and  be  ruthlessly  driven  away. 

When  the  male  Stickleback  has  fixed  upon  a 
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spot  for  his  neat,  lie  aeems  to  consider  a  certain 
area  around  as  his  own  especial  property,  and 
will  not  suffer  any  other  fish  to  intmde  within 
'its  limits.  His  boldness  is  astonishing;  for 
he  will  dash. at  a  fish  of  ten  times  his  size, 
and,  by  dint  of  his  fierce  onset  and  his  bristling 
spears,  driye  the  enemy  away.  Even  if  a  stick 
be  placed  within  the  sacred  circle,  he  will  dart 
at  it,  repeating  the  assault  as  often  as  the 
stick  may  trespass  upon  his  domains.  Within 
this  limit,  therefore,  he  must  seek  mafcerials 
for  his  nest,  as  he  can  hardly  move  for  six 
inches  beyond  it  without  intruding  upon  the 
grounds  of  another  fish.  This  right  of  pro- 
perty  only  seems  to  extend  along  the  banks 
and  a  few  inches  outwards,  the  centre  of  the 
stream  or  ditch  being  common  property.  Along 
the  bank,  howerer,  where  vegetation  is  most 
luxuriant,  there  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  space 
that  is  not  occupied  by  some  Stickleback,  and 
jealously  guarded  by  him. 

Although  the  nests  of  the  Stickleback  are 
plentiful  enough,  they  are  not  so  fiuniliar  to 
the  public  as  might  be  expected — principally 
because  they  are  very  inconspicuous ;  and  few 
of  the  uninitiated  would  know  what  they  were, 
even  if  they  were  pointed  out  Being  of  such 
very  delicate  materials,  and  but  loosely  hung 
together,  they  will  not  retain  their  form  when 
removed  from  the  water,  but  fall  together  in 
an  undistingpiishable  mass,  like  a  coil  of 
tangled  thread  that  had  been  soaked  in  water 
for  a  few  weeks. 

The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  made 
are  extremely  variable,  but  they  are  always 
constructed  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
-surroonding  objects,  and  thus  to  escape  ordi- 
nary observation.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of 
bita  of  grass  which  have  been  blown  into 
the  river,  sometimes  of  straws,  and  some- 
times of  growing  plants.  The  object  of  the 
nest  is  evident  enough  when  the  habits  of  the 
Stickleback  are  considered.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  other  fish,  there  are  no  more  de- 
termined destroyers  of  Stickleback  e^g^  than 
the  Sticklebacks  themselves;  and  the  nests 
are  evidently  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  resting-place  for  the  eggs  until 
they  are  hatched.  If  a  few  of  these  nests  be 
removed  from  the  water  in  a  net,  and  the  e^;B 
thrown  into  the  stream,  the  Sticklebacks  rush 
at  them  from  all  sides,  and  fight  for  them 
like  boys  scrambling  for  halfpence.  The  eggs 
are  veiy  small,  barely  the  size  of  dust-shot, 


and  are  yellow  when  first  placed  in  the  neU 
but  deepen  in  colour  as  they  approach  ma- 
turity. 

Sometimes  the  Stickleback  becomes  rather 
eccentric  in  its  architecture,  and  builds  in 
very  curious  situations.  Mr.  Couch,  the  well* 
known  ichthyologist,  mentions  a  case  where  a 
pair  of  Sticklebacks  had  made  their  nests  ''  in 
the  loose  end  of  a  rope,  from  which  the  sepa- 
rated  strands  hung  out  about  a  yard  from  the 
surfitce,  over  a  depth  of  four  or  five  f athonu, 
and  to  which  the  materials  could  only  hare 
been  brought,  of  course  in  the  moutii  of  the 
fish,  from  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet 
They  were  formed  of  the  usual  aggregation  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  green  and  red  seaweed,  bo( 
they  were  so  matted  together  in  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  untwisted  strands  of  the  rope, 
that  the  mass  constituted  an  oblong  ball,  of 
nearly  the  size  of  the  fish,  in  which  had  been 
deposited  the  scattered  assemblage  of  spawn, 
and  which  was  bound  into  shape  with  a  t^ead 
of  animal  substance,  which  was  passed  throngh 
and  through  in  various  directions,  while  the 
rope  itself  formed  an  outside  covenng  to  the 
whole." 

«  As  a  general  fact,"  writes  Mr.  Wood,  in 
whose  recent  work,  "  Homes  without  Hands," 
much  additional  information  will  be  found, 
"the  flesh  of  the  Stickleback  is  despised  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  in  my  opinion  wrongly  sa 
I  have  often  pa^^taken  of  these  little  fish  fried, 
or  even  baked,  and  think  them  decidedlj 
palatable — delicate,  crisp,  and  w^-flavonied, 
with  the  slightest  possible  dash  of  bitter,  that 
gives  a  unique  poignancy  to  the  dish.  At  all 
events,  the  young  of  the  Stickleback  and  the 
minnow  frequently  do  duty  as  whitebait,  and 
the  guests  never  discover  Uie  deception.  I^ 
there  is  hardly  any  place  in  England  where 
even  the  starving  poor  will  condescead  to  eat 
this  delicate  and  nutritions  little  fish,  which 
can  be  scooped  by  thousands  out  of  anj 
streamlet,  and  does  not  require  more  troable 
in  cooking  than  the  red  herring." 

The  only  use  that  at  present  seems  to  he 
made  of  this  fish  is  to  spread  it  o?ar  the 
ground  as  manure,  an  office  which  it  oertainlj 
fulfils  admirably,  but  might,  in  all  probability, 
be  better  emfdoyed  in  feeding  man  than  ma- 
nuring his  fieldis.  An  oil  is  sometimes  ex* 
*  pressed  from  them,  and  the  refuse  carted  off 
to  the  fields,  but  the  value  of  the  oil  seems 
hardly  to  repay  the  trouble  of  procuring  it 
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HOW   WE    STORMED   MT   TOOLE'S    CITADEL. 


JEW  bouses  in  A sHre  were  more 

pleasant  to  yisit  than  my  uncle 
Ralph's.  We  have  delightfol  recol- 
lections of  the  snnnj  morning-room 
—which  would  have  been  small,  bat  for  the 
large  oriel  window — in  which  we  generally 
parsed  the  forenoon :  and  the  old  oak-panelled 
Hbrazy,  with  its  deep  recesses,  and  well-filled 
ihelres,  where,  when  we  were  children,  we 
bd  many  a  game  of  hide-and-seek.  As  we 
grew  older,  we  learned  to  reverence  the  old 
tomes;  and  one  of  our  greatest  pleasures  was 
to  mount  the  ladder,  and,  searching  among  the 
higher  shelves,  bear  down  with  triumph  any 
book  of  which  the  pictures  betokened  perilous 
adventures,  or  hairbreath  escapes. 

Bat  if  the  interior  of  the  house  showed  signs 
of  a  refined  taste  and  a  bounteous  purse,  outside 
these  tokens  were  no  less  plainly  visible.  Its 
ipacious  pleasure-grounds,  and  richly  stocked 
gardens,  we  only  considered  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  level  and  extensive  croquet 
gronnd,  which  was  the  pride  and  delight  of 
our  hearts. 

And  the  owner  of  this  beautiful  place  was 
warm-hearted,  hospitable  Squire  Balph.  For 
by  this  name  he  was  known  and  called  by 
ereiy  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  miles  around. 
We  even  sometimes  alleged  that  the  very 
dogs  and  horses  tried  to  make  a  sound  like 
his  name.  At  his  approach  the  dogs  barked 
and  bounded,  and  by  running  round  him, 
mumbling  at  his  trousers,  and  thrusting  them- 
selves between  his  legs,  did  all  they  could  to 
impede  his  progress.  The  horses  pawed  the 
groond,  whinneyed,  shook  their  pretty  manes, 
and  in  every  artful  way  tried  to  attract  his 
attention.  The  Squire  had  a  pleasant  word 
and  a  kindly  glance  for  every  man  and  animal 
on  the  place,  but  his  kindest  smiles  and  most 
endearing  expressions  were  reserved  for  his 
hright-eyed  daughter  Lilly. 

Only  less  beloved  than  the  Squire  was  his 
wife.  She  was  one  of  those  people  to  whom 
the  very  sun  seemed  partial ;  and  the  gloomier 
the  day,  her  face  seemed  the  brighter.  A  little 
golden-haired  boy  laughingly  called  hei*  Aunt 
Snnnie,  and  the  name  dtmg  to  her  ever  after- 
wards. 

Almost  every  one  has  some  cause  of  irrita- 
tion, however  small;  and  insignificant  though 


it  may  appear,  my  uncle's  custom  of  reading 
the  daOy  paper  during  breakfast  was  every 
morning  a  source  of  annoyance  to  my  aunt. 
She,  like  many  old  ladies,  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
doctor,  and  professed  to  disapprove  of  the  habit 
on  sanitary  principles.  She  said  she  considered 
reading  during  meals  interfered  with  digestioti; 
but  I  and  my  cousins,  some  of  whom  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  my  uncle's  hospitable 
mansion,  insisted  that  my  aunt  looked  upon 
a  perusal  of  the  papers  as  wanting  in  respect 
tmd  attention  to  herself  and  the  hissing  urn 
over  which  she  presided. 

One  morning  we  were  assembled  in  the  oriel 
window,  arranging  the  sides  of  a  croquet  match, 
when  Aunt  Sunnie  entered  the  room,  looking 
rather  disturbed. 

"  Auntie  dear ! "  cried  my  lively  cousin  Hetty, 
"  there  is  but  one  cloud  to  be  seen  this  morning, 
and  that  is  on  your  face ;  what  can  have  caused 
anything  so  unusual  ?" 

"  Well,  Hetty,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  I 
dislike,  for  various  reasons,  this  habit  of  your 
uncle's,  of  reading  during  breakfast.  I  hav« 
just  been  wondering  if  the  postman's  appear- 
ance could  not  be  delayed  for  half  an  hour. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  come  by  the 
high,  instead  of  the  low  road,  and  thus  he 
would  not  arrive  till  ader  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  aunt  Sunnie,  I  am  afraid  that  would 
not  do.  We  should  be  prosecuted  for  inter- 
fering with  her  Majesty's  mail,  and  besides," 
added  Hetty,  looking  slyly  round, "  some  other 
people  would  be  disappointed  as  well  as  uncle ; 
but  I  have  an  idea.  Suppose  we  try  to  take 
uncle's  citadel  by  stratagem  I  What  do  you 
all  say  ?    Will  you  all  help ?" 

"  Agreed ! "  and  "  What  fun ! "  cried  a  chorus 
of  voices. 

Thereupon  we  sat  down  to  mature  our  plans, 
and  finally  arranged  that  eveiy  one  at  break- 
fast should  be  supplied  with  a  newspaper. 

The  following  morning,  when  uncle  Balph 
appeared,  instead  of  being  met  by  the  usual 
merry  "  Gk>od  mornings ! "  a  mumbled  sound  of 
greeting  was  all  that  was  heard  from  behind 
the  circle  of  open  newspapers.  He  appeared 
mystified  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  sat  down 
saying  nothing. 

Aunt  Snnnie  seemed  bewildered,  and  un- 
certain whether  to  laugh  -or  cry,  but  nobly 
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acted  lier  port,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
leading  article,  turned  upside  down. 

Now,  this  new  turn  of  affairs  did  not  at  all 
suit  my  uncle,  as  he  liked  us  to  share  his 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow  as  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  money  market ;  and  to  share  in 
his  amusement  at  the  idea  of  its  being  in- 
teresting to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
in  general,  to  know  that  one  of  the  Royal 
Princes  walked,  another  rode,  and  another  did 
something  of  equal  national  importance. 

Uncle  Balph  continued  reading  the  paper 
diligently  during  the  consumption  of  one  cup 
of  tea,  but  when  he  asked  for  a  second  he 
threw  the  paper  to  one  side,  clearly  showing 
that  the  assault  had  begun  to  take  effect^ 
The  hopes  of  the  besieging  party  were  fast 
rising,  and  Aunt  Sunnie  was  looking  radiant. 

After  breakfast,  we  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  considered  the  aspect  of  affairs  so  hopeful, 
that  Hetty,  as  commander-in-chief,  advised  the 


continuance  of  the  siege.  This  we  determined 
to  do,  and  next  morning  we  commenced  the 
attack  by  throwing  a  shower  of  grape  and 
canister  into  the  enemy's  stronghold. 

Hetty  opened  fire  by  reading  aloud  the 
latest  telegrams,  and  almost  simultaneously 
every  piece  of  news  of  any  importance  was 
proclaimed,  amid  such  a  hubbub  as  rendered 
comprehension  impossible. 

My  poor  uncle  could  stand  this  no  longer, 
but  waving  his  handkerchief  above  his  head  aa 
a  token  of  capitulation,  doubled  up  his  paper, 
and  laughingly  threw  it  at  Hetty,  who  passed 
it  on  to  Aunt  Sunnie.  We  then  all  joined  in 
the/eu  dejoie  of  laughter  which  succeeded  the 
surrender;  and  now,  whenever  we  see  our 
good-natured  unde  -Ralph  cast  a  longing 
glance  towards  the  newspaper,  we  remind  him 
of  our  stratagem,  which  never  fails  to  have  the 
proper  effect. 

Cl^bencs. 


THE    8T0ET    OF    A    PIH. 


IHERE  is  no  account  in  existence  of 
the  first  pin  that  ever  was  made;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  olden 
time  pins  were  made  of  boxwood, 
bone,  or  silver.  Now  they  are  usually  made 
of  brass.  Ten  persons  are  generally  employed 
to  make  one  pin,  but  unitedly  these  can  make 
5,500  pins  in  eight  hours.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  the  making  of  a  pin  is  to  draw  out 
a  quantity  of  brass  to  a  wire  of  the  thickness 
of  the  pin  to  be  made.  When  the  vnre  has 
been  properly  drawn  out,  it  is  wound  up  into 
coils  of  equal  size ;  and  then,  to  bum  off  any 
dirt  or  impure  substance  that  may  cling  to  it, 
it  is  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  acid  and  water. 
After  the  wire  has  been  thus  cleaned,  it  is 
straightened  and  cut  into  pieces  of  equal  length. 
These  are  then  cut  into  shorter  pieces  by  a 
pair  of  large  and  powerful  scissors  worked  by 
the  foot.  The  next  thing  is  to  make  points  to 
these  pieces,  which  is  done  by  two  revolving 
wheels,  much  like  those  used  by  knife-grinders 
in  the  street,  only  smaller,  and  made  of  steel 
instead  of  stone.  When  the  points  are  all 
sharpened,  the  wires  being  cut  into  the  proper 
length  for  pins,  they  are  then  ready  to  receive 
their  heads,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  another  workman,  whose 


entire  business  it  is  to  fiuten  the  heads  on  the 
stems.  But  first,  the  making  of  the  heads 
demands  a  little  attention.  You  see  the  little 
crown  or  head  of  a  pin  looks  like  a  twisted 
turban;  this  is  because  the  thin  wire  which 
forms  the  head  is  first  twisted  round  a  revolving 
axis.  It  requires  great  dexterity  and  care  on 
the  part  of  the  workman  to  make  it  ready  for 
the  stem ;  and  yet  how  quick  and  clever  this 
workman  must  be,  when  he  can  make  5,500 
pins'  heads  ready  in  the  course  of  an  hoar! 
When  the  heads  have  been  properly  prepared, 
another  workman  takes  them  to  fasten  upon 
the  stems.  This  man  is  provided  with  a  eieel 
die,  containing  a  hollow  exactly  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  pin's  head.  After  dipping  the  st^'in 
into  a  bowl  containing  a  number  of  loose  heads, 
he^  catches  one  upon  the  wire,  and,  slipping  it 
on  to  the  proper  end,  it  is  instantly  pressed  in 
the  steel  die  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
shape,  but  it  is  not  firmly  fastened  ontil  this 
process  has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
After  this,  the  pin  has  to  be  polished  and 
whitened,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  additional 
trouble  is  necessary  before  it  is  fit  for  a  lady's 
use.  Doubtless  those  who  share  this  tronhie 
would  question  the  propriety  of  wasting  "  only 
a  pin."  O.AH.B. 


§i(m^,  girt,  and  gisttfrj. 


OUB  SEETOE-BOOE  ABBOAD. 
IV.— THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS  — THE  ESQUIMAUX. 


THB  BSaUIMAUX  CANOB. 


|HE  dress  of  the  Esquimaux  is  made 
of  the  skins  of  reindeer  and  of 
seals;  the  fqrmer  for  winter,  the 
latter  for  sommer.  The  jacket  is 
round,  with  no  opening  in  front  or 
behind,  but  is  slipped  on  and  off  over  the 
liead.  It  is  •close-fitting,  but  not  tight.  It 
comes  as  low  as  the  hips,  and  has  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  wrists.  The  women  have  a 
kmg  tail  to  their  coat,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground.  These  jackets  are  often  yeiy  elabo- 
rately ornamented.  Gapt.  Hall  thus  describes 
the  trimming  of  one :  ".Across  the  neck  of  the 
jacket  was  a  fringe  of  beads— eighty  pendants 
of  red,  blue,  black,  and  white  glass  beads,  forty 
ifeads  on  each  string.  Bowls  of  Britannia 
nietal  tea-spoons  and  table-spoons  were  on  the 
ap  hanging  in  front.  A  row  of  elongated  lead 
^  ran  around  the  border  of  the  tail.  Six 
•aire  of  Federal  copper  cents,  of  yarious  dates, 
#ere  pendent  down  the  middle  of  the  tail; 
^  a  huge  brass  bell,  from  an  old-fashioned 
dock,  was  at  the  top  of  the  row  of  cents." 

All  the  jackets  have  a  hood  made  at  the  back, 
for  carrying  their  children,  or  covering  their 


heads  in  cold  weather.  In  winter  they  wear 
two  jackets:  the  exterior  one  with  the  hair 
outside,  the  inner  one  with  the  hair  next  to 
the  body.  Before  the  men  enter  into  the  main 
igloo,  Uiey  take  off  the  outer  part  of  their 
jackets,  and  place  the  same  in  a  recess  made 
in  the  snow  wall  of  the  passage-way. 

Their  breeches  reach  below  the  knee,  and 
are  fastened  with  a  string  drawn  tightly 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  waist.  Those 
worn  by  the  women  are  put  on  in  three  pieces, 
each  leg  and  the  body  forming  separate  parts. 

The  full  winter  dress  for  the  feet  consists  of, 
Ist,  long  stockings  of  reindeer  fur,  with  the 
hair  next  the  person ;  2nd,  socks  of  the  eider- 
duck  skins,  with  the  feathers  on  and  inside ; 
3rd,  socks  of  sealskin,  with  the  hair  outside ; 
4th,  kumings  (native  boots),  with  legs  of 
tuktoo,  the  for  outside,  and  the  soles  of 
ookgook. 

All  wear  mittens,  though  the  women  gene- 
rally wear  only  one,  and  that  on  the  right 
hand;  the  left 'is  drawn  within  the  sleeve. 
Finger-rings  and  head-bands  of  polished  brass 
also  form  part  of  the  female  costume. 


■^" 
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B8QX7IMAUX  FOOD. 

Curious  indeed  are  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  Esquimaux  regarding  food. 

We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Sir 
Edward  Parry  wished  for  a  portrait  of  one  of 
the  women  in  the  tribe,  he  could  find  no 
present  so  acceptable  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band as  a  packet  of  candles,  which  thej  ate 
with  avidity;  though  he  had  the  politeness  to 
draw  the  wicks  out  of  the  lady's  mouth  whilst 
she  swallowed  the  tallow. 

An  intelligent  young  man,  named  Ayonkitt, 
had  been  invited  by  Commander  Lyon  to  dine 
with  him,  shown  how  to  use  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  taught  to  wipe  his  mouth  before  drinking. 
Afterwards  he  was  conducted  to  wa^  his  face 
and  hands;  and  so  anxious  did  he  appear 
afterwards  to  possess  the  cake  of  Windscnr 
soap,  that  Lyon  presented  it  to  him ;  when,  to 
his  utter  amazement,  Ayonkitt  swallowed  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  sugar-plum. 

This  peculiarity  of  taste  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  knowledge  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  ordinary  food  of  the  people.  Captain 
Hall  gives  the  following  interesting  description 
of  a  native  feast : — 

"  A  whale  had  been  captnred  by  the  George 
Senry^B  crew,  and  the  natives  gave  every 
assistance  in  towing  it  alongside  the  ship. 
We  of  the  white  race  were  proud  of  our  victory 
over  such  a  monster  of  the  deep,  and  they  of 
the  darker  skin  were  rejoiced  at  having  aided 
in  the  capture  of  what  would  very  soon  give 
them  an  immense  quantity  of  'black  skin' 
and  '  krang '  for  food. 

"  The  skin  of  the M^^^^ice^ua  (Greenland  whale) 
is  a  great  treat  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  eat  it 
raw ;  and  even  before  the  whale  was  brought 
to  the  ship,  some  of  the  skin,  about  twenty 
square  feet,  had,  by  permission,  been  consumed 
by  hungry  natives.  The  'black  skin'  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  looks  like  india- 
rubber.  It  is  good  eating  in  its  raw  state  even 
for  a  white  man,  as  I  know  from  experience ; 
but  when  boiled  and  soused  in  vinegar,  it  is 
most  excellent. 

"  I  afterwards  saw  the  natives  cutting  up  the 
hrcmg  (meat)  of  the  whale  *  into  such  huge 
slices  as  their  wives  could  carry;  tod  as  they 
worked,  so  did  they  keep  eatiug.  Boat-load 
after  boat-load  of  this  did  they  send  over  to 
the  vDlage,  where  several  deposits  were  made 
upon  islands  in  the  vicinity.     All  day  long 

*  "The  blood  of  this  whale,  a  short  time  after  its  death,  waa 
rUbig  100*  Fahrenheit.  Fortj-eight  hoora  after,  ita  krantr 
mm  atin  qniU 


were  they  eating;  and,  thought  I,  'What 
monstrous  stomachs  must  these  Esquimaux 
have  I '  Yet  I  do  not  think,  on  the  whole,  they 
eat  more  than  white  men.  But  the  quantity 
taken  in  one  day — enough  to  last  for  several 
days — ^is  what  astonishes  me!  They  are,  in 
truth,  a  peculiar  people.  'God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  ntLtions  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  deter- 
mined the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitations.'  Take  the  Esqui- 
maux away  from  the  Arctic  regions — from  the 
shores  of  the  northern  seas,  and  they  wonld 
soon  cease  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
bounds  of  their  habitations  are  fixed  by  the 
Eternal,  and  no  one  can  change  them.  Thus 
these  people  live. 

"My  opinion  is,  that  the  Esquimaux  practice 
of  eating  their  food  raw  is  a  good  one — at  least 
for  the  better  preservation  of  their  health.  To 
one  edAicated  otherwise,  as  we  whites  are,  the 
Esquimaux  custom  of  feasting  on  uncooked 
meats  is  highly  repulsive ;  bat  eaikig  meais  rma 
or  cooked  is  enUrely  a  maUer  of  edueation.  'As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,'  is  an  old 
saw,  as  appHcaUe  to  the  common  mind*  of  a 
people  in  regard  to  the  food  thej  eat  as  to  any- 
thing else.  When  I  saw  the  natives  actuaU^ 
feasting  on  the  rawfleeh  of  the  whade,  I  thought 
to  myself,  'Why  cannot  I  do  the  sameP'  and 
the  response  to  my  question  came  rushing 
through  my  brain,  independent  of  prejudice, 
'Because  of  my  educoiion— because  of  the 
euetoms  of  my  people  from  time  immemorial.' 

"As  I  stood  upon  the  rocky  shore,  obserring 
the  busy  natives  at  work  carnng  the  monster 
before  me,  my  eye  caught  a  group  around  one 
of  the  vertehrce,  from  which  they  were  slicing 
and  eating  thin  pieces  of  ligament  that  looked 
tohiie  and  delicioiu  as  the  breast  of  a  Thanks- 
giving turkey !  At  once  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  join  in  partaking  of  the  inviting  (?)  viands 
actually  smoking  in  my  sight.  Taking  from 
the  hands  of  Ugamg  his  seal-knife,  I  peeled 
off  a  delicate  slice  of  this  spinal  ligaments 
closed  my  eyes,  and  cried  out,  •  Turkey  !*  Bat 
it  would  not  go  dowi^so  easy.  Not  because 
the  stomach  had  posted  up  its  sentinel  to  say, 
'  No  whale  can  come  down  here !'  but  becaose 
it  was  tougher  titan  any  bvU  beef  of  Chridendm  1 
For  half  an  hour  I  tried  to  masticate  it,  and 
then  found  it  was  even  tougher  than  when  I 
began.  At  length  I  discovered  I  had  been 
making  a  mistake  in  the  way  to  eat  it  The 
Esquimaux  custom  is  to  get  as  vast  a  piece 
into  their  distended  mouths  as  they  can  cram. 
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and  then,  boa  oonatriotor-like,  first  lubricate 

it  over,  and  so  noaXLow  U  quite  whole  I 

** '  When  yon  are  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans 
do.'  Therefore  I  tried  the  Esquimaux  plan, 
and  sacceeded;  but  that  one  trial  was  sufficient 
at  the  time. 

"A  day  or  two  afterward  I  again  went  on 
ihore  to  where  a  portion  of  the  whale's  car- 
can  remained. 

"The  naiiyes  were  so  careful  of  the  prize,  that 
nnmeroas  pilee  of  stones,  ooTering  deposits  of 
bang  and  blubber,  were  seen  on  the  islands 
around.  This  would  seem  to  bespeak  a  pro- 
videni,  instead  of  an  improvident  trait  in  their 
character;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
former  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

"One  old  woman  kindly  came  to  me  and 
offered  a  generous  slice  of  the  'whcUe-gum' 
she  was  feasting  on.  Beaching  out  my  hand, 
with  one  stroke  of  her  '  ood-loo '  (a  woman's 
knife— an  instrument  like  a  mincing-knife) 
she  aerered  the  white,  fibrous  strip  quick  as 
thought  It  cut  as  old  cheese.  Its  taste  was 
like  unripe  chestnuts,  and  its  appearance  like 
oocoa-nut  meat.  But  I  cannot  say  this  experi- 
ment left  me  a  rery  great  admirer  of  whale's 
gom,  though,  if  the  struggle  was  for  life,  and 
its  preservation  depended  on  the  act,  I  would 
ondoubtedly  eat  whale's  gnm  until  I  got  some- 
thing better  to  my  liking." 

On  another  occasion,  Oaptain  Hall  describes 
a  seal-feast : — 

"  One  of  the  natires  on  his  way  to  the  ship 
discorered  a  seal-hole,  but,  being  hurried  for 
time,  he  merely  erected  a  pile  of  snow  near  at 
band,  and  squirted  tobacco  juice  ae  a  marh  upon 
it  On  his  return  he  readily  found  the  hole  by 
this  mark,  and  he  determined  to  try  for  the 
prize  by  spending  the  night'  in  attempting  to 
gain  it.  Accordingly,  binding  my  shawl  and 
rariouB  furs  round  his  feet  and  legs,  he  took 
his  position,  spear  in  hand,  over  the  seal-hole. 
This  hole  was  buried  in  two  feet  of  snow,  and 
bad  been  first  detected  by  the  keen  sagacity 
of  one  of  the  dogs  with  him.  While  watching, 
he  first  thrust  the  spindle  shank  of  the  spear 
a  icore  of  times  down  through  the  snow,  until 
he  finally  hit  the  small  aperture  leading 
through  the  ice.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  this 
made  it  the  more  difficult :  for,  in  striking  at  a 
seal,  it  will  not  do  to  miss  the  exact  sx>ot  where 
the  animal  comes  to  breathe — no,  not  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  But,  to  make  sure  of  being 
right  when  aiming,  he  put  some  dark  tuktoo 
hair  directly  over  it,  and  thus,  after  patiently 
watching  the  whole  night  long,  he  was  re- 


warded in  the  early  morning  by  hearing  the 
seal  blow.  In  a  moment  more  he  captured  it 
by  a  well-directed  aim  of  his  spear. 

"  The  seal  weighed,  I  should  say,  about 
2001b.,  and  was  with  young.  According  to 
Innuit  custom,  an  immediate  invitation  was 
given  by  the  successful  hunter's  family  for 
every  one  to  attend  a  'seal-feast.'  This  was 
speedily  done,  and-our  igloo  was  soon  crowded. 
My  station  was  on  the  dais,  or  bed-place,  be- 
hind several  Innuit  women,  but  so  that  I  could 
see  over  them  and  watch  what  was  going  on. 

"  The  first  thing  done  was  to  consecrate  the 
seal,  the  ceremony  being  to  sprinkle  water  over 
it,  when  the  stalwart  host  and  his  assistant 
proceeded  to  separate  the  'blanket' — that  is, 
the  blubber,  with  skin — from  the  solid  meat 
and  skeleton  of  the  seal.  The  body  was  then 
opened  and  the  blood  scooped  out.  This  blood 
is  considered  very  precious,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant item  of  the  food  largely  consumed  by 
Esquimaux.  Next  came  the  liver,*which  was 
cut  into  pieces  and  distributed  aU  around,  my- 
self getting  and  eating  a  share.  Of  course  U 
voae  eaten,  raw — for  this  was  a  raw-meat  feast — 
its  eating  being  accompanied  by  taking  into 
the  mouth  at  the  same  time  a  small  portion  of 
delicate  white  blubber,  which  answered  the 
same  as  butter  with  bread.  Then  followed 
distributing  the  ribs  of  the  seal  for  social  pick- 
ing. I  joined  in  all  this,  doing  as  they  did, 
and  becoming  quite  an  Innuit,  save  in  the 
quantity  eaten.  This  I  might  challenge  any 
white  vum  to  do.  No  human  stomach  but  an 
Innnit's  could  possibly  hold  what  I  saw  these 
men  and  women  devour. 

"  Directly  the  feast  was  ended  all  the  com- 
pany dispersed.  Tookoolito  then  sent  around 
bountiful  gifts  of  seal-blubber  for  fire-lamps ; 
also  some  seal  meat  and  blood.  This  is  the 
usual  custom  among  the  Innuits,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, is  a  virtue  to  be  commended.  They 
share  each  other's  successes,  and  bear  each 
other's  wants.  Grenerally,  if  it  is  found  that 
one  is  short  of  provisions,  it  may  be  known 
that  all  are.    When  one  has  a  supply,  all  have." 

Sometimes  the  seal  meat  is  cooked  in  a  pan 
suspended  for  three  or  four  hours  over  the  fire- 
lamp.  When  it  is  ready,  it  is  served  up  by 
first  giving  each  person  a  piece  of  the  meat. 
This  is  followed  by  a  dish  of  smoking-hot  soup 
— ^that  is,  the  material  in  which  the  seal  has 
been  cooked. 

The  seal  meat  is  eaten  by  holding  it  in  both 
hands,  the  fingers  and  the  dental  "  mill "  sup- 
plying the  offices  of  both  knife  and  fork. 
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CUTTING   THROUGH    TUB   ICE. 


HOSPITALITY  OF  THE   ESQUIMAUX. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Esquimaux  is  pro- 
verbial. Captain  Hall  has  recorded  several 
most  gratifying  instances  of  humane  feeling 
evinced  towards  himself  as  "  a  stranger  in  the 
land."  We  must  content  ourselves  for  the  pre- 
sent with  a  single  quotation : — 

"  For  some  time  I  had  been  sufTering  from 
painful  boils,  and  September  3rd  found  me 
quite  ill,  and  confined  to  my  fur  bed  inside  the 
tupic.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  eat  until  the  kind- 


hearted  Tweroong  came  in,  with  her  pretty 
china  tea-saucer  full  of  golden  salmon,  smoking 
hot    The  very  sight  of  it  made  me  better. 

"  The  next  day,  September  4th,  I  was  still 
confined  to  my  tent  by  sickness.  The  abscess 
on  my  shoulder  had  become  so  painful,  that 
every  remedy  in  my  power  to  a»pply  was  re- 
sorted to.  At  length  a  salve  formed  of  rein- 
deer tallow  gave  me  some  relief.  During  this 
time  every  kind  attention  was  paid  to  me  bj 
the  Innuit  women,  especially  Tweroong,  who 
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frequently  brought  various  cooked  dishes  to 
tempt  my  poor  appetite.  O  woman !  thou 
indeed  oanst  rob  pain  of  its  sting,  and  plant 
refreshing  flowers  in  its  place.  Thy  mission  is  a 
glorious  one.  Even  among  the  rudest  tribes  of 
tbe  earth  thj  softening  hand  and  kindly  heart 
are  found !  The  vision  of  Tweroong  will  long 
lire  in  my  memory.  God  bless  the  kind- 
hearted  Innoit  for  her  thoughtfulness.  and 
her  care  of  the  white-^nan  stranger  in  her 
own  wonderful  land !" 


ARCTIC   SCENES. 

We  continue  our  illustrations  of  Arctic 
Scenes.  '*  Cutting  thbouoh  the  Ice  "  to  re- 
lease a  vessel  whose  course  is  impeded,  is 
a  frequent  and  animating  spectacle.  Huge 
saws  are  employed,  and  the  men  work  to  a 
musical,  although  somewhat  noisy  chorus. 
The  saws,  varying  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet, 
are  worked  by  whips  attached  to  a  pendant 
rove  through  a  gin,  which  is  hooked  to  a  shackle, 
supported  by  a  bolt  rove  through  the  head  of 
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three  spars,  forming  a  triangle.  The  sketch  of 
the  saw  and  various  ice  instraments  (page  213) 
will  convey  a  better  idea  of  their  shapes  and 
uses  than  pages  filled  with  a  written  deacrip* 
tion.  "Amusements  on  the  Ice  "during  the 
long  dreary  months  of  detention  so  frequent 
in  these  regions,  are  of  no  slight  importance. 
Leap-frog,  cricket,  and  foot-ball  are  the 
favourite  games  of  Arctic  explorers.  "  The 
DiscoYBBT  OP  A  Beas  "  approaching  the 
vicinity  of  a  party  thus  enjoying  themselves, 
would  doubtless  give  an  agreeable  change  of 
occupation,  in  the  efforts  made  to  bring  master 
Bruin  down.  Captain  Hall's  account  of  his  first 
encounter  with  a  Polar  Bear  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"  I  was  engaged  writing  in  my  cabin,  when  a  shout 
was  heard  on  deck,  'A  bear !  a  bear !  *  and  immediately 
relinquishing  my  pen  for  the  rifle,  I  went. up  and 
joined  a  party  who  started  in  chase. 

"  The  bear  took  a  direction  near  the  island  where  my 
dogs  had  been  placed,  and  the  howling  they  made  was 
truly  terrible. 

"  Several  of  the  crew  had  preceded  us,  and  as  we 
neared  one  of  the  outer  islands,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  ship,  bang  went  the  first  gun.  Then  a 
second  report,  and  soon  afterwards  I  could  see  the 
bear  retreating  across  a  channel  to  another  island.  He 
had  received  some  severe  wounds,  for  blood  was  pour- 
ing out  on  either  side  of  him,  crimsoning  his  white 
coat  and  the  ice  beneatH.  The  channel  was  covered 
over  with  ice  that  appeared  too  frail  for  us  to  make 
passage  upon.  Down  through  this  ice  every  now  and 
then  the  bear  would  plunge.  But  soon  returning  to 
the  same  hole,  he  slid  himself  out  of  it  upon  the  ice  in 
a  very  sprawling,  but  to  me  interesting  manner.  Once 
out,  he  immediately  rose  upon  his  haunches,  knocked 
his  tormentors, (the  Esquimaux  dogs)  to  the  right  and 
left  with  his  fore-paws,  and  then  ran  on.  But  the 
dogs  were  again  upon  his  track,  surrounding  and 
cutting  off  his  retreat  to  the  shore.  Thus  we  were 
soon  up  with  him,  though  keeping  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  wounded  prey.  Charley,  an  Esqui- 
maux, desired  to  try  his  hand  at  my  rifle,  and  know- 
ing he  was  a  good  marksman,  I  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
He  fired  as  the  bear  was  again  on  his  haunches  engaged 
with  the  dogs.  The  shot  took  effect  in  his  breast,  and 
the  brave  beast  fell  kicking  and  tumbling ;  but,  after  a 
moment's  struggle,  was  once  more  on  his  feet,  again 
flying  away.  Morgan,  of  our  ship,  now  tried  his 
double-barrel,  with  three  bullets  in  each,  but  both 
barrels  missed  fire.  Another  shot  was  then  fired,  and 
this  time  the  bear  tumbled  over,  as  we  all  thought, 
dead,  A  cheer  from  us  followed ;  but  hardly  had  our 
voices  died  away,  when  the  poor  beast  was  again  on 
his  feet,  struggling  to  get  off,  white  men,  Esquimaux, 
and  dogs  all  after  him.  Once  more  a  heavy  charge — 
this  time  from  Morgan's  gun — went  into  him,  striking 
)ijs  fSsce  and  eyes,  and  down  went  Bruin  '  dead  again.* 


One  cheer  was  given,  then  another  commenced,  when, 
lo !  as  if  the  noise  had  revived  him,  the  bmte,  seem- 
ingly with  as  many  Uves  as  a  cat  is  said  to  have,  went 
off  again,  running  feebly,  but  still  with  some  remsin- 
ing  vigour.  Spears  were  now  thrown  at  him  bj  the 
natives,  but  these  rebounded  from  his  tough  hide, 
proving  as  harmless  to  him  as  toothpicks. 

**  Once  more  he  was  down.  Then  raising  his  head, 
and  looking  round  upon  his  foes,  who  numbered  a 
full  score  without  including  the  dogs,  he  seemed  ai  if 
preparing  for  the  last  fight  and  death-spring.  It  wu 
a  dangerous  moment,  and  so  all  felt.  But  now  wu 
the  time  for  me  to  try  my  hand.  Hitherto  I  had  not 
fired.  This,  then,  was  the  moment  to  do  so.  I  stepped 
out,  and  placed  the  hair-trigger  as  it  should  be,  and 
levelled  my  gun. 

**  *  Shoot  at  his  head ! '  was  the  cry  <5f  those  around ; 
but  I  watched  my  opportunity,  and,  when  he  gave  i 
certain  downward  throw  of  hi«  head,  fired,  tapping  the 
jugular  vein.  It  was  enough.  One  oonvulaive  mon- 
ment,  as  the  blood  oozed  out  from  the  keen  cut  made 
by  my  rifle  ball,  and  the  life  of  the  polar  bear  wu 
ended. 

''  The  next  task  was  to  get  the  carcass  on  board,  and 
at  first  we  intended  lo  drag  it  there.  A  line  of  suf- 
ficient length  was  upon  the  ground,  ready  for  placing 
round  the  bear's  neck;  but  this  was  finally  akn- 
doned,  as  his  weight  (near  that  of  an  ox)  would  break 
through  the  treacherous  ice  around  the  island  where 
we  were.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  Baquimaoi 
should  skin  the  animal  on  the  spot,  quarter  it,  and  that 
carry  it  piecemeal  to  the  ship.  Accordingly,  we  left 
them  to  the  task,  and  had  not  long  been  back  to  cxb 
cabins  when  the  prize  arrived,  the  carcass  stUlsmokiBg 
hot,  though  the  skin  was  already  frozen  stiff 

*'As  regards  the  use  made  of  our  prize,  I  have  oolj  to 
say  that  we  divided  it  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  had  a 
capital  dinner  off  a  portion  of  our  share.  I  liked  it 
'  better  than  the  best  of  beef-steaks." 

**  The  Pubsuit  of  Science  impEB  Di/n- 
CULTIES  "  illustratea  an  incident  recorded  in 
"  The  Yoyage  of  the  BesoluU  "  :— 

«  Sunday,  23rd,  at  1  a.m.,  the  quartermaster  went 
outside  on  the  fioe,  to  register  the  thermometers,  wbicb 
were  kept  in  a  box  secured  to  a  table.  In  the  act  of 
reading  off,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  slight 
noise.  His  surprise  may  be  imagined  when,  on  look- 
ing round,  he  observed  a  bear  within  five  yards  of 
him.  His  situation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wsa  not  an 
enviable  one,  for  one  spring  ^f  the  brute  would  hate 
put  an  end  to  his  registering  thermometen  for  ever. 
Happily,  however,  the  quartermaster  (Silrey)  ^ 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  throw  the  strong  ligo^ 
of  the  lantern  full  on  the  face  of  the  animal;  it 
answered  the  purpose  effectually,  for  Bniin  (8tartl«<i 
by  such  an  unusual  aurora)  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  the 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  two  office"  ^^ 
in  pursuit,  and  traced  him  to  the  mass  of  hummocki 
astern,  where  they  lost  the  trail.*' 
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[HBOUGH  a  closely-pressed  crowd, 
which  filled  the  street  of  S.  Antoine, 
in  Paris,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1369, 
moved  a  brilliant  procession.  At 
the  head  of  it,  on  a  prancing  warhorse,  rode 
King  Charles  Y.  of  France,  clad  in  armour. 

When  the  procession  reached  the  gate  of 
S.  Antoine,  the  guild  of  masons  received  the 
king,  and  conducted  him  to  an  eztensire  ex- 
caration.  Here  Hugo  d*Anbriot,  provost  of 
ihe  city  of  Paris,  stood,  with  trowel,  mortar, 
and  hammer  in  hand,  and  with  a  prepared 
speech  greeted  the  king.  Charles  answered, 
that  he  came  in  armoiur  because  the  work 
which  was-to  be  begun  would  be  in  the  service 
of  war ;  a  work  against  the  enemies  of  their 
fatherland;  to  hinder  whose  violence  a  new 
wall  would  be  built  around  Paris,  to  be  ter- 
minated by  a  strong  fortress — a  Bastille— r 
which  should  defend  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
the  gate  of  S.  Antoine.  Then  the  foundation - 
Btone  was  laid.  Shouts  of  joy  resounded ;  and 
amid  the  hnzzaa  of  the  excited  crowd,  the  king 
retamed. 

The  gloomy,  gigantic  wall  rose  slowly,  and 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  1383. 
Originally  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
principal  gate  of  Paris,  the  fortress  was  re- 
garded by  the  citizens  as  an  object  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Hugo  d*Aubriot  directed 
and  superintended  the  works.  Bridges  and 
ptrong  houses  were  raised  in  conformity  with 
his  plans^  and  he  it  was  who  formed  the  first 
uibterranean  canal  through  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  he  would  be  the 
firat  victim  of  the  dismal  purpose  to  which 
the  fortress  was  afterwards  devoted.  Yet  so 
it  proved.  Hugo  d'Aubriot  is  the  first  known 
state  prisoner  whom  the  impenetrable  vaults 
of  the 'Bastille  received.  Accused  of  heresy, 
the  gifled  architect  pined  for  many  years  in 
the  subterranean  dungeons  of  the  iTuilding 
which  his  own  skill  had  erected. 

Authentic  records  concerning  the  Bastille 
are  very  scanty.  Many  documents  have  been 
destroyed;  but  it  appeai-s  tolerably  certain 
that  after  D'Aubriot,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
U75  that  another  personage  of  importance 
wraa  confined  in  its  dungeons.  This  was  Louis 
of  Luxembourg,  Count  of  St.  Pol  and  Con- 
stable  of  France,  who  had  oflfended  Louis  XI. 


He  was  beheaded  at  the  conclusion  of  .his  trial, 
in  the  first  court  of  the  prison. 

The  inhumanity  of  Louis  XI.  almost  defies 
description.  He  was  wont  to  amuse  himself 
by  torturing  animals,  as  well  as  his  prisoners, 
and  to  him  the  Bastille  owed  three  dreadful 
dungeons,  called  "  cages  de  f  er." 

These  rooms  were  constructed  like  cages, 
and  consisted  of  beams  or  rafters  lined  with 
iron  plates.  They  were  six  feet  broad,  and 
eight  long;  but,  on  account  of  the  almost 
funnel-shaped  form  of  the  timbered  floor,  they 
formed  a  most  tormenting  abode.  The  in- 
ventor of  these  cages  was  the  Bishop  of 
Verdun. 

In  the  year  1476  James  d'Armagnao,  Duke 
of  Nemours,  was  cast  into  one  of  these  cages, 
charged  with  high  treason.  A  letter,  dated 
January  30,  1477,  is  still  found  in  the  coUec- 
tion  of  the  national  archives,  in  which  the 
duke  sends  a  petition  to  the  king,  beginning 
with  the  words,  "From  my  iron  cage  in  the 
Bastille."  Armagnac  was  at  length  beheaded ; 
his  children  being  compelled  to  be  present  at 
his  execution. 

These  prisoners  of  noble  birth  and  name  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  fifteenth  century  concern- 
ing whose  dreadful  fate  documents  have  been 
preserved.  Not  until  later  times  do  we  become 
aware  of  a  complete  and  organized  govern- 
ment in  the  Bastille.*'  For  many  years  the 
proceedings  appear  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
cealed. 

The  massive  building,  with  its  eight  cir- 
cular towers,  presented  an  imposing  spectacle, 
whether  contemplated  from  the  garden,  or 
from  the  street  of  S.  Antoine.  Designed  at 
first  for  the  protection  of  the  gate,  which  lay 
behind,  it  was  subsequently  enclosed  by  the 
new  walls  which  were  erected  in  that  part  of 
the  town,  and  the  gate  of  S.  Antoine  was 
placed  further  back.  The  castle  stood  on  the 
right  shore  of  the  Seine.  The  entrance  to  it 
was  in  the  street  of  S.  Antoioe,  where  the 
Boulevard  Bourdon  now  is,  along  the  canal  of 
S.  Martin,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  moat 
that  once  surrounded  the  Bastille. 

The  entire  fortress  consisted  of  eight  towers, 
which  were  imited  by  buildings  reaching  to 
their  summits.  The  towers  stood  at  almost 
equal  distances  apart ;  and  formed,  with  their 
intermediate  buildings,  two  coiurts ;  the  larger 
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one  being  120  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  50. 
The  first  court  was  80  feet  broad,  and  a  foun- 
tain bubbled  up  in  the  centre;  the  second  was 
50  feet  in  width. 

Four  of  the  towers  looked  out  towards  the 
suburbs;  four  towards  Paris.  The  battle- 
ments were  united  by  a  platform,  which  was 
kept  in  very  good  condition,  and  served  as  a 
promenade  for  those  prisoners  to  whom  it  was 
wished  to  show  special  indulgence.  The  pros- 
pect which  these  favoured  ones  enjoyed  was 
indeed  beautiful.  The  whole  of  the  vast  me- 
tropolis extended  itself  at  their  feet.  They 
saw  the  flourishing  suburb  S.  Antoine ;  they 
followed  the  flowing  course  of  the  Seine;  and 
their  gaze  embraced  even  the  smiling  plains 
of  Ivri.  How  fearful  the  contrast  when,  after 
a  short  duration,  the  gloomy  gaoler  again 
imprisoned  the  unfortunate  creatures ! 

Five  different  kinds  of  prison  dungeons  were 
recognized.  The  most  fearful  were  those  con- 
tained in  the  vaults  of  the  towers,  and  the 
intermediate  buildings.  They  were,  from  their 
close  vicinity  to  the  river,  called  "cachots," 
and  harboured  toads,  spiders,  and  rats.  A  layer 
of  mud  and  filth  covered  the  ground,  fix)m 
whence  arose  noxious  vapours,  which  could 
only  be  very  partially  dispersed  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  air-tube.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
an  iron  bedstead,  fastened  to  the  wall,  with  a 
few  boards  nailed  across.  The  approach  was 
secured  by  two  iron  doors,  seven  inches  thick, 
each  provided  with  three  strong  bolts,  ^d  the 
same  number  of  locks. 

Next  to  these  vaults  came  the  "cages  de 
fer,"  which  have  been  already  described.  The 
third  kind  of  dungeons  were  the  so-called 
"  calottes."  They  were  placed  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  towers,  and  were  considered  to  be 
the  most  cheerful  rooms  in  the  Bastille ;  but 
tbe  space  was  very  contracted. 

The  remaining  rooms  consisted  of  octagons 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  broad,  and  four- 
teen high.  All  the  windows  were  placed  high 
up,  and  could  only  be  made  use  of  by  means  of 
three  steps. 

Within  the  Bastille,  all  was  mysterious  and 


secret.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  prisanen 
were  not  real  criminals,  but  persons  who  had 
offended  some  individual  of  rank,  who  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  use  of  this  provision  for 
getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  opponent.  One 
never  knew  how  many  unhaj>py  individuals 
the  dreadful  prison  contained — ^where  they  were 
placed,  when  they  were  discharged,  whether 
they  died,  or  whether  they  pined  still  in  their 
dungeons ! 

The  prisoners  were  accompanied  in  all  thdr 
walks  by  sentinels,  who  narrowly  observed  their 
movements  and  deportment.  If  a  prisoner 
went  into  a  court  or  corridor,  where  his  presence 
was  not  desired,  immediately  a  bell  was  rang 
by  one  of  the  guards  at  the  entrance.  At  this 
sign,  all  the  soldiers  drew  their  caps  over  their 
faces,  and  t)ie  watchman  called  out  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  court,  "To  the .  cabinet.'' 
This  word  "  cabinet  '*  referred  to  some  openings 
in  the  wall,  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  three 
broad ;  and  into  these  niches  those  present  had 
to  squeeze  together  until  their  myaterious 
fellow- sufferer  had  been  remoTed. 

Outside  the  Bastille  stood  four  guards  to 
watch  passers-by,  so  that  no  sign  should  be 
communicated  by  them  to  the  towers. 

None  of  the  guard  might  sleep  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Bastille  without  permission  from 
the  governor.  Even  the  officers  required  his 
consent  to  dine  out  of  the  fortress.  In  order 
to  remain  the  night  out,  it  was  necessary  to 
produce  an  order  from  the  minister. 

Subject  to  the  governor,  in  the  management 
of  the  interior  affairs  of  the  Bastille,  were  the 
major,  the  adjutant-major,  and  the  lieutenant. 
The  iuf  erioc  officers,  the  gaolers  and  fiie  door- 
keepers, were  mere  tools.  Since  the  latt^J 
came  into  unavoidable  contact  with  the  pri- 
soners, the  coarsest  and  dullest  persons,  with 
whom  secrets  seldom  or  never  were  in  danger, 
were  chosen  for  these  posts.  They  cleaned  the 
rooms,  brought  the  prisoners  tbeir  food,  and 
waited  on  them  in  case  of  sickness.  The/ 
acted  as  the  spies  of  the  governor,  and  the 
executors  of  his  sternest  decrees. 
{To  be  cowtiniMd*) 
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The  Dog. 

LXXYII. 

A  gentleman  belonging  to  Greenock,  who 
was  among  the  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
ill-fated  screw  steamer  Anglo-ScuBon,  describes, 
in  a  letter  to  a  relatiye  residing  in  that  town, 
s  remarkable  cironmstance  connected  with  the 
landing  of  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
•bip.  He  sajs  :  "  The  last  time  I  saw  Captain 
Burgess  (the  commander  of  the  Anglo-Saxon), 
he  was  assisting  to  lower  the  small  boat,  in 
which  were  twenty-two  men,  one  ladj,  and 
myself.  We  left  the  ship  without  food,  water, 
compass,  or  sufficient  clothing.  We  were 
knocked  about  in  a  dense  fog  all  day,  not 
bowing  whither  we  were  drifting.  Towards 
ere,  however,  we  espied  a  cliff,  off  Belleisle, 
when  we  steered  for  Oape  Race,  which  we 
made.  Approaching  the  shore,  we  saw  a  man 
carrying  a  gpin,  and  accompanied  by  two  large 
aewfonndland  dogs.  He  evidently  saw  us,  and 
n»*<ie  signals  for  us  to  approach  the  shore 
<^Qtionsly.  We  followed  his  course  for  some 
time,  till  he  was  hid  from  us  by  a  large  cliff 
which  it  was  impossible  he  could  descend.  The 
two  dogs,  however,  soon  appeared  descending 
this  dangerous  headland,  and,  reaching  the 
^ter,  dashed  precipitately  into  the  sea,  howl- 
jng  dreadfully.  Having  swam  out  close  to  our 
wat,  they  then  turned  towards  the  shore, 
keeping  a  little  distance  ahead  of  us,  indicating 
^t  we  were  to  follow  them.  Our  singular 
pilotB  seemed  to  understand  the  danger  of  our 
position,  as  we  did  not  dare  to  deviate  from 
the  oourse  they  were  leading  us  without  a  loud 
howl  being  uttered  by  them.  At  last  we 
wrived  in  a  large  natural  creek,  where  a  safe 
landing  was  effected.  No  other  similar  creek 
*w  to  be  seen,  which  caused  us  all  to  wonder 
at  the  sagacity  displayed  by  these  dumb  ani- 
™a-    No  doubt  our  preservation  was  in  a 


great  measure  attributable  to  these  noble  dogs. 
An  alarm  having  been  raised,  a  rope  was  let 
down  by  a  pulley,  and  we  were  all  taken  up 
the  cliff,  which  is  150  feet  in  height.  We  werQ 
shortly  after  enabled  to  reach  the  lighthouse, 
where  every  attention  was  paid  to  us." 

Lxxvm. 

"Very  much  interested  in  the  race  whose 
faculties  and  habits  you  describe  so  well,  I  beg 
to  offer  you  an  instance  of  as  close  an  approx- 
imation to  reasoning  in  a  dog  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  : — 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  had  (alas  for  the  past 
tense !)  a  bull-terrier  named  Pincher,  which  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  dearly  loved.  He 
had  prescriptive  rights,  and  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact;  he  knew,  also,  that  he  had  a 
character  for  good  temper,  rardy  allowing 
anything  to  ruffle  him.  So  much  is  necessary 
by  way  of  preHminary.  One  morning,  at 
breakfast,  he  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place, 
close  beside  my  chair,  waiting  quietly  for 
whatever  I  might  give  him.  There  was  ano- 
ther dog  in  the  room,  a  very  small  terrierT-a 
female,  by  the  way — watching  for  her  chance, 
and  not  particular  about  the  doctrine  of  mewn 
and  twwn,  but  appropriating  to  her  use  as  waifs 
and  strays  anything  that  came  within  her 
reach.  I  had  thrown  several  morsels,  which  I 
make  no  doubt,  had  been  seized  by  the  little 
terrier,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  suddenly  heard 
an  angry  growL  I  looked  round  quickly,  and 
caught  Pincher  in  the  fact.  He  had  lost  his 
temper;  but  the  very  instant  his  eye  met 
mine,  he  converted  his  growl  into  a  most  de- 
monstrable yawn,  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  little  terrier,  which  went  on  picking  the 
bone  that  ought  to  have  been  Pincher's.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  by  this  manoeuvre  he 
was  taking  care  of  his  reputation  for  gallantry, 
as  well    as   temper,  and  argued  rapidly  as 
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follows :  '  That  growl  mnst  be  made  to  appear 
an  accidental  noise.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  I 
see.  A  yawn  will  tnm  it  off.  Here  goes!' 
Don't  yon  suppose  he  got  patted  on  the  head, 
and  called  a  'good  dog,'  and  received  a  donble 
portion  forthwith  P  Not  that  he  cared  about 
eating,  except  just  as  a  hungry  dog  sometimes 
ought  to  care — ^as  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  man 
may.  No ;  his  dish  might  be  set  before  him 
at  all  moods  of  appetite,  and  if  you  wanted 
him  to  abstain,  it  was  only  necessary  to  say, 
'Pincher!'  in  a  peculiar  tone,  and  he  waited 
till  the  word  'Tes'  was  uttered,  and  then  he 
fell  to. 

"I  could  teU  yon  many  more  anecdotes  of 
the  poor  dear  fellow,  whom  I  lost  in  a  very  sad 
way,  but  am  afraid  of  trespassing  too  much 
upon  your  attention." 

The  Habe. 

LXXIX. 

While  waiting  for  dinner  at  the  residence  of 
J.  Hooper,  Esq.,  of  Hoddesdon,  in  Hertford- 
shire,  with  whom  I  had  had  a  long  ramble 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Lea,  with  a  view 
to  the  publication  of  my  trip  upon  that 
stream  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  Field,  I  was 
asked  by  the  lady  of  the  house  whether  I 
would  like  to  see  "Harry"  before  he  retired 
to  bed.  In  the  full  expectation  that  I  was 
about  to  be  introduced  to  a  juvenile  member 
of  the  family,  with  whom  I  had  not  previously 
made  acquaintance,  I  descended  to  the  par- 
lour, where  "  Harry  "  was  presented  to  me  in 
the  guise  of  a  tame  hare. 

Harry  has  been  in  the  family  for  five  years, 
having  been  taken  when  a  leveret  by  a  woman 
while  harvesting,  and  reared  by  hand.  He 
runs  about  the  house  and  rooms  like  a  cat. 
He  will  eat  almost  everything,  showing  a 
great  partiality  for  sweet  cakes.  He  has  pfur- 
taken  of  four  Christmas  puddings.  He  will 
not  permit  such  gustatory  viands  to  be  long 
on  the  table  before  his  well-known  inquiry  is 
heard;  and  if  not  attended  to,  he  is  rude 
enough  to  jump  on  the  table — very  often  to 
the  surprise  of  a  guest  not  previously  aware 
of  the  presence  of  so  "timid"  an  animal — and, 
after  scattering  the  glasses  right  and  left,  help 
himself  from  his  mistress's  plate. 

The  memoiy  of  this  interesting  creatore 
appears  to  be  no  less  remarkable  than  his  per- 
fect docility.  The  family  having  occasion  to 
qtdt  England  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent  for 
eighteen  montha,  left  "  Harry "  with  a  trust* 


worthy  person  in  the  neighbourhood.  When 
on  their  return  he  was  restored  to  the  mannon 
at  Hoddesdon,  he  not  only  clearly  recognized 
his  old  haunts  beneath  the  chairs,  Ac.,  bat 
manifested  the  most  intense  delight  at  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Hooper,  from  one  to  the 
other  of  whom  he  ran,  and,  leaping  upon  their 
laps,  licked  their  faces  and  hands  in  obvious 
joy. 

Two  puppies  were,  by  way  of  an  expcri- 
ment,  introduced  upon  one  occasion  into  their 
room.  Harry,  without  first  seeing  the  pups, 
sniffed  the  air,  and,  raising  himself  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  looked  with  erected  ears  cautiously 
around.  Then  perceiving  his  natural  enemies, 
his  frame  shook  for  awhile  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fear,  and  then  the  poor  fellow  rushed  up  the 
comers  of  the  room,  and  fell  back  in  his 
futile  efforts  to  escape. 

One  way  in  which  Harry  shows  his  delight 
when  his  master  and  mistress  arrive  after  a 
few  hours'  absence,  is  to  scamper  madly  roond 
and  round  the  room,  and  finish  his  spree  by  a 
spring  upon  one  of  their  laps.  He  knows  full 
well  that  so  splendid  a  circus-like  performanoe 
will  then  be  rewarded  by  a  slice  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  sugar.  If  spread  without  the 
latter  accompaniment,  he  very  plainly  tells 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  his 
luxuries ;  but  he  eats  the  proffered  food  sans 
the  saccharine  notwithstanding. 

The  Cat. 

LXXX. 

Lieut-Colonel  W.  A.  G.  Wright,  Boyal 
Marines,  has  been  recently  transferred  on 
promotion  from  Plymouth  to  the  division  at 
Portsmouth.  On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  De- 
ceniber,  a  favourite  cat  was  secured  in  a 
basket,  and  forwarded  by  the  South  Devon 
railway  to  Portsmouth,  when  it  was  received 
in  the  Colonel's  new  residence.  The  cat  re- 
mained the  Saturday  night,  but  was  missed 
on  the  Sunday.  On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
January,  It  was  observed  in  the  garden  in  the 
rear  of  its  master's  former  resid^ioe  at  Stone- 
house  (Plymouth),  now  unoccupied,  and  has 
since  been  fed  by  an  officer  of  the  corps,  who 
lives  adjoining.  The  animal  is  a  large,  strong 
male;  it  was  bom  in  Stonehonse,  is  only 
twelve  months  old,  and  never  before  qoitted 
the  town.  How  it  managed  to  find  its  way 
back  80  great  a  distance  in  so  short  a  time 
seems  inexplicable. 
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IV. 


Song  of  the  Early  Blossoms. 

EBAUTIPUL  blossoms  of  early  Spring, 
Sprinklinf?  the  garden  o'er, 
Wliat  pleasant  hope  for  the  future 
we  bring, 
What  promise  of  welcome  store  1 

See  how  a  liberal  hand  has  cast 
Snch  bounty  o*er  branch  and  wall, 

That,  if  half  our  promise  should  fail  at  last. 
There  would  still  be  fruit  for  all. 

Beautiful  children  of  early  Spring, 
We  laugh  in  the  grave  old  tree ; 

While  over  our  heads  the  merry  birds  sing, 
And  hums  the  wandering  bee. 

We  hare  cups  of  ruby,  and  stars  of  white. 

And  drops  like  rosy  dew, 
And  garlands  to  ware  in  the  sun's  broad  light, 

Where  the  scented  breeze  blows  through. 

Little  care  we  when  the  wind  sweeps  by. 

He  finds  us  erer  at  play, 
And  our  blossoms  may  gladden  some  distant 

Should  he  carry  their  bloom  away. 

Little  care  we  for  a  cloudy  day ; 

The  sun  will  smile  again ; 
And  the  garden  we  love  can  neyer  look  gay 

Without  the  genial  rain. 

Oh,  life  is  a  bright  and  a  pleasant  thing 

To  flowers  that  gaily  bloom ; 
But  brightest  of  all  when  a  promise  they 
bring 

Of  firuit  for  days  to  come. 

So  we  merrily  sing  to  the  passing  hours, 

For  a  happy  work  we  do. 
We  hail  the  sunshine,  and  welcome  the 
showers. 

That  make  our  promise  true. 


Parting. 

I  HEBE  is  a  springtime,  and  a  promise  too 
For  human  happiness  and  human 
love, 

When  youth  goes  forth,  and  sees  the  skies  all 
blue, 
Ko  shade  oh  earth,  and  not  one  cloud  above. 

So  walked  a  manly  form  with  hope  inspired. 
Along  that  flowery  garden's  peaceful  round ; 

His  head  erect,  his  eye  with  ardour  fired. 
His  step  impatient  of  the  narrow  bound. 

So  walked  another  manly  form,  but  not 
With  head  erect,  or  purpose  fixed,  and  true; 

Some  lingering  tenderness  for  that  calm  spot 
Across  his  brow  a  shade  of  sadness  threw. 

Perchance  some  thought  within  his  soul 
that  day 

Of  wasted  life  a  deeper  shadow  cast; 
While  cloudy  visions  all  before  him  lay 

Dim  and  uncertain  like  his  idle  past. 

Tet  gently,  fondly  did  he  press  the  hand — 

His  sister's  hand— ^that  lay  within  his  own. 
It  seemed  as  if  those  two  could  imderstand 

Better  than  all  the  world  what  each  had 
known. 
Had  they  not  shared  the  same  sweet  home 
of  love, 

The  sports  of  childhood,  and  its  passing  tears. 
The  joys  that  quickly  come,  and  lightly  move 

To  sunny  laughter  in  life's  early  years  P 

Had  they  not  listened  to  her  evening  prayer. 
Standing  beside  the  same  fond  mother's 
knee? 
Had  they  not  learned  a  heart-communion  there. 

Deep  as  no  language  of  the  lip  can  be  P 
Between  the  two,  so  walked  the  gentler  form. 
Struggling  to  hide  the  tumult  of  her  breast ; 
Now  flushed  with  hope— with  maiden  blushes 
warm- 
Now  pale  with  fears,  and  thoughts  that 
would  not  rest. 
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Yet  bearing  all  as  many  griefs  are  borne 
In  the  strong  might  of  woman's  qnenohless 
lore; 
Wearing  that  outer  calm  so  often  worn, 
Life's  darkest  depths,  and  heariest  waves 
aboye. 

Not  for  herself  did  murmur  of  complaint 
Wake  the  sad  echoes  of  her  yearning  heart, 

Only  for  them  came  whispers  soft  and  faint; 
Only  for  them,  complainings  how  to  part ; 

Only  for  them — what  roughness  by  the  way  I 
What  strange  perplexities,  with  all  things 
new! 

Only  for  them— what  weariness  by  day. 
By  night  what  solitude,— what  dangers  too  I 

So  sped  the  hours,  their  last  together  spent. 
Short  as  a  moment  afterwards  they  seemed. 

LoTer  and  brother  then  together  went, 
And  she  too  said  farewell  as  if  she  dreamed. 


The  last  words  spoken,  soon  the  door  was  shut, 
And  she,  the  left  one,  stood  within  the  door ; 

Never  to  listen  for  the  well-known  foot, 
Nor  ran  to  meet  the  kindly  greeting  more. 

0  flowers  of  beauty  and  of  gay  delight! 

0  happy  blossoms  on  the  listening  trees! 
Tell  not  what  deep,  impassioned  grief  that 
night 
Joined  the  sad  murmurs  of  the  passing 
breeze. 

Sudden  as  gush  of  pent-up  tide  there  came 
Tears  such  as  youth  and  love  alone  maj 
shed; 
Life's  generous  outburst,  era  the  world  oan 
tame 
That  stream  by  nature's  own  sweet  waters 
fed. 

But  soon  that  stormy  passion  was  repressed. 
Tor  she,  the  child  of  duty,  must  not  stay. 

Gathering  her  grief  up  close  within  her  breast, 
She  locked  it  there,  and  went  her  silent  waj. 


WAITING    FOB     SFBINa. 


[AITING  for  Spring!     The  mother, 
watching  lonely 
By  her  sick  chUd  when  all  the  night 
is  dumb, 
Hearing  no  sound  save  his  hoarse  breathing 
only, 
Saith,  "  He  will  rally  when  the  Spring  days 
come." 

Waiting  for  Spring !  Ah  me,  all  nature  tarries. 
As  motionless  and  cold  she  lies  asle^ 

Wrapt  in  her  green  pine  robe  that  never  varies. 
Wearing  out  Winter  by  this  southern  deep. 

The  tints  are  too  unbroken  on  the  bosom 
Of  those  great  woods;  we  want  some  light 
green  shoots; 

We  want  the  white  and  red  acaoia  blossom. 
The  blue  life  hid  in  all  these  russet  roots. 

Waiting  for  Spring!  The  hearts  of  men  are 
watching, 

Eaoh  for  some  better,  brighter,  fiurer  thing; 
Each  ear  a  distant  sound  most  sweet  is  catching, 

A  herald  of  the  beauty  of  his  Spring. 

Waiting  for  Spring!     The  nations  in  their 
anger, 
Or  deadUer  torpor  wrapt,  look  onward*  still 


Feel  a  fiir  hope  through  all  their  strife  and 
langaor. 
And  better  spirits  in  them  throb  and  thrilL 

Waiting  for  Spring!    Christiana  are  waiting 
ever, 
Body  and  soul  by  sin  and  pain  bowed  down; 
Look  for  the  time  when  aU  these  clouds  shall 
sever, 
See  high  above  the  cross  a  flowery  crown. 

Waiting  for  Spring !    Poor  hearts !  how  oft  ye 
weary. 
Looking  for  better  things,  and  grieving 
much ! 
Sarth  lieth  still,  though  all  her  bowers  be 
dreary; 
She  trusts  her  God,  nor  thrills  but  at  Hi> 
touch. 

It  must  be  so— -the  man,  the  soul,  the  nation, 
The  mother  by  her  child — ^we  wait,  we  wait, 

Dreaming  out  fatures ;  life  is  expectation, 
A  grub,  a  root  that  holds  our  higher  state 

Waiting  for  Spring — ^ihe  gperm  for  its  peHsotion, 
Earth  for  all  charms  by  light  and  colonr 
given, 
The  body  for  its  robe  of  resurrection. 
Souls  for  their  Saviour,  Christians  for  onr 
Heaven. 

Oxoui  Fbahoxi  Aijexaxpkx* 


Wat  l^Jnn  ^libtHrj. 


Taking  ihe    Cansequenees  i    A  Book   for   the 

Present  Daj.  By  Ghablottb  Bickbssteth 

Wheelbb,  author  of  "John  Lang  Bicker- 

steth,"  Ac.    Manchester :  Palmer  and  Howe. 

London :  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Hallidaj. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  recoiumends  this  work 

as  one  likely  to  be  profitable,  both  for  warning 

and  instruction.     We  have  read  it  with  much 

interest ;  and  although  some  might  be  disposed 

to  think  that  the  Author  has  a  little  over- 

coloared  a  few  of  her  pictures,  we  fear  that  the 

pictures  are  but  too  truthful,  and  only  illustrate 

the  fact,  that  truth  is  "  stranger  than  fiction." 

The  lessons  of  the  tale  are  given  in  very  brief 

bat  striking  reflections,  likely  to  leave  a  deep 

impression  on  the  mind.    For  example : — 

"  Reader,  be  your  lot  in  life  whatever  it  may,  the 
hour  most  come  when  a  real  practical  heart'tmgt  in  a 
Heavenly  Father,  will  be  worth  worlds  to  you." 

"*  It  is  over  directly,'  pleads  .the  mistress  prone  to 
be  overcome  by  temper.  Ah !  we  must  wait  the  final 
revelation  of  all  things  ere  we  presume  to  say  of  one 
hasty,  capricious  act  or  word,  Ihat  its  results  are  over." 

The  hook  is  specially  adapted  for  elder 
daughters,  who  may  be  contemplating  the  most 
important  step  in  life ;  but  it  will  be  almost 
equally  profitable  for  those  who  have  taken 
that  step.  Valuable  hints  are  given  as  to  the 
management  of  domestics.  We  quote  an 
amusing  incident  which  conveys  its  own  moral : 

"Not  long  since  a  servant  remarked  to  her  mistress, 
*I  think,  ma* am,  there  is  not  much  work  done  in  this 
hotue  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  do.'  *  If  there 
▼ae,  Mary,  I  should  soon  Uam  how  to  do  it,*  was  the 
<ttaet  reply, — a  reply  that  was  rendered  none  the  less 
«trilang  by  the  fact  that  the  speaker  had  that  very 
month  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  royalty  at  her 
table,  in  the  person  of  H.K.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  " 

neTeacher'sModelandikeModelTeacher.  By 
William  H.  Gbobeb,  F.G.S.  London: 
James  Clarke  and  Coi 

''MuUum  inparvo."  Written  by  one  of  the 
nioit  earnest  and  successful  educators  of  the 
present  day,  this  manual  embraces  the  teachings 
of  experience,  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to 
aU  teachers. 

L^ons  from  the  Life  of  the  late  James  Nisbet, 

PMisher,  London,    A  Study  for  Young  Men. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Wallace.    Edinburgh : 

Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 

We  hope  young  men  will  study  these  lessons 
derived  from  the  records  of  a  good  man's  life. 
The  biographer  has  done  his  work  well,  and  is 
entitled  to  special  commendation  for  avoiding 
the  prolixity  which  spoils  so  manj^  memoirs. 
T^  book  is,  like  the  subject  of  it,  matter- 


I  of -fact,  earnest,  decisive,  and  practical.    Mr. 

,  Nisbet  was  a  noble  Christian  tradesman,  and 
a  genuine  philanthropist ;  a  man  of  few  words 
and  many  deeds.  Il^  se^ns  almost  incredible 
how  he  got  through  his  engagements,  and 
exercised  such  extensive  influence;  but  early 

I  rising,  persevering  assiduity,  and  doing  one 

-  thing  at  a  time,  are  wonder-working  servants ; 
and  he  knew  their  value  experimentally.  It 
appears  that  during^  the  course  of  about  thirty 
years  of  his  business-life,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  for  more  than  five  hundred  chari- 
table objects,  or  societies :  and,  adding  together 
the  various  items,  many  of  them  smaU  sums,  it 
appears  as  the  result,  that  there  has  actually 
passed  through  his  hsmds  the  large  amount  of 
£145,339  16b.  4d.!  We  should  Hke  to  make 
some  extracts ;  but  we  can  only  find  space  for 
the  following  model  picture  of  the  business 
transactions  of  this  exemplary  publisher : — 

"  There  ase  some  men  who,  while  scrupuloosly  ob^ 
servant  of  all  the  outward  forms  of  reli^on,  are  yet 
notorious,  in  their  business  transactions,  for  acts  of 
meanness  and  of  selfishness  not  less  discreditable  to 
themselves  than  inconaistont  with  the  profession  which 
they  make.  It  was  otherwise  with  James  Kisbet. 
His  religion  was  as  apparent  in  the  coimting-house  as 
it  was  in  the  sanctuary.  While  he  made  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  exclude  from  his  stock  every  book 
which  was  not  of  a  moral  or  religious  character,  he 
was  distinguished,  in  his  dealings  with  the  authors  of 
publications  of  wluch  he  thoroughly  approved,  by  the 
exhibition  of  more  than  ordinary  kindness  and  liberality. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  purchasing  the  copvrights 
on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  parties  who  dis- 
posed of  them ;  but  when  the  sales  were  larger  than  he 
at  fixBt  anticipated,  instead  of  retaining  the  entire 
profits  to  himself,  which,  of  course,  he  was  legally  en- 
titled to  do,  he  was  in  the  habit,  from  time  to  time,  of 
making  the  most  liberal  advances,  and  thus,  after  the 
transactions  seemed  to  be  closed,  many  an  author  was 
made  to  share  unexpectedly  in  the  riches  of  his 
liberality.  One  estimable  man,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  Churches,  and  whose  admirable  works  have  met 
deservedly  with  a  wide  circulation,  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  adopt  the  somewhat  unusual  course  of  put- 
ting a  curb  on  his  publisher's  generositv.  His  notes 
upon  the  subject  are  exceedingly  creditable  to  himself, 
and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  if  I  venture  to  quote  a 
few  sentences : — 

" '  I  shall  a^ree  to  aocept  a  hundred  guineas,  but  no 

more I  had  no  reason  to  expect  anything  for 

this  book.  Tou  remember  our  conversation  about  the 
price  of  it.  Then  I  do  not  think  you  can  afibrd  it. 
Should  there  ever  be  so  much  profit  on  it,  I  shall  be 
very  glad.  Tou  have  taken  such  pains  with  my  little 
productions,  and  given  such  a  quantity  away,  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  this  one  brought  m  a  few 
pounds'  profit  to  me  good  old  house  of  James  Nisbet 
J  and  Co.    They  will  do  good  with  the  money.    But  I 
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should  be  very  unhappy  in  accepting  a  sum  which 
made  this  impossible.  1  remember  writing  the  same 
way  about  the  tracts,  and  you  gaye  the  money  in  my 
name  to  different  objects.  But,  for  the  reason  now 
stated,  I  do  not  wian  this  either.  I  deejay  feel  Uie 
generosity  and  personal  kindness  which  hare  prompted 
YOU  and  your  worthy  partners  to  make  such  an  offer ; 
but  the  half  of  it  is  all  that  I  can  take.  It  will  defray 
the  journey  I  am  now  about  to  take,  and  will  be  as 
seasonable,  as  more  would  be  oppressive.  Now,  my 
dear  friend,  I  hope  you  understand  the  business  part 
of  this  letter,  and  that  you  will  make  me  happy  by 
letting  me  have  my  own  way  for  once."' 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Original  Sketches  and 
Plane  of  Sermons,  compriBin^  yariouB  Series 
on  Special  and  Peculiar  Subjects  adapted  for 
Week  Evening  Services.  By  Jabez  Bttbns, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  Pulpit  CyclopfiBdia,"  "  Mar- 
riagje  Gift  Book,"  &c.  London:  Eicbard 
Dickinson. 

These  are  not  "  skeletons" — the  dry  bones  of 
sermons  which  when  they  were  preached  had 
little,  if  anj,  substantial  worth  m  them,  and 
are  now  far  more  difficult  to  clothe  with  flesh 
than  it  could  be  to  write  original  compositions 
altogether.  They  are  "  Sketches  and  Plans," 
and  will  furnish  real  and  legitimate  help, 
especially  to  young  preachers.  The  subjects 
are  varied,  the  themes  are  striking,  and  tJie 
treatment  of  them — without  the  least  approach 
to  the  ''sensational"  desecration  too  widely 
prevalent  in  the  modem  pulpit — is  impressive 
and  suggestive.  The  theology  is  Catholic — a 
faithful  echo  of  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  We  notice  that  con- 
secutive subjects  are  dealt  with  in  shorter  or 
longer  series;  and  we  quote  the  following 
very  important  remark  from  Dr.  Bums' 
Preface : — 

"  It  is  impossible  by  disjointed  or  isolated  sermons 
to  train  hearen  to  a  systematic  view  of  the  harmonious 
truths  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  such  sermons  is  due 
that  want  of  connected  and  comprehensive  views  of 
truth  which  is  so  extensively  manifested  in  our  day.'* 

Apostolic  Ministry.  By  the  Rer.  H.  Thomp- 
son. London:  W.  Macintosh. 
A  y^ry  able  sermon,  preached  at  the  opening 
of  St.  bimon's  church,  Southsea.  It  is  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Building  Fund, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  our  notice  adds  to  its 
circulation, 

Christian  Ministers  and  Anti-Vhristian  Priests, 
By  Edmund  Waed  Peaes,  M.A.  Beading : 
S.  E.  Hobbs. 

AProtestant  lecture,  containing  much  impor* 
tant  information.  The  writer  "  calls  a  spade  a 
spade."    We  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

Our  Society.  Edited  by  Sombbset  E.  Pbnnb- 
FATHBB  and  BLenby  C.  Dougulss.  London : 

We  notice  this  little  monthly  serial,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  introduce  it  to  some  of  our 
"  Younff  Men*s  Institutions,"  for  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted.    The  editors  are  members 


of  the  London  Ohurch  of  England  Yoimg 
Men's  Society,  and  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
result  of  their  literary  aspirations  already 
secured  in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the 
periodical.  ^^7  have  certainly  done  their 
best  to  make  "  Our  Society"  as  pleasant  as 
possible — in  this  particular  setting  an  example 
to  everybody  else. 

The  Triumph  over  Midian.     By  A.  L.  0.  £. 

London:  T.  iN'elson  and  Sons. 

A.  L.  O.  B.  will  never  lack  a  hearty  welcome 
from  those  who  can  appreciate  the  good  her 
works  have  done  among  the  rising  generation. 
In  "The  Triumph  over  Midian,*'  the  Scriptm^ 
narrative  is  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
admirable  expositions, — the  lesaons  of  each 
exposition  being  illustrated  and  applied  in  the 
successive  chapters  of  a  Tale  of  Family  Life, 
running  through  the  volume,  which  possesses 
very  considerable  merit.  We  ar6  mncn  pleased 
with  this  interesting  and'instructive  booL 

J}nUh  in  the  Heart,  and  ofher  Stories.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  AiiBXANDEB,  D.D.,  New  York. 
London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

These  stories  are  really  first-rate.  There  is 
a  simple  strai^htforwai^ness  about  the  cha* 
racters  which  is  very  refreshing.  A  manly, 
Christian  tone  is  preserved  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last. 

Alice  Thome ;  or,  A  Sister^ s  Work,  Edinburgh : 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Oo. 

The  lesson  of  Christian  nsefolneas,  under 
the  varied  circumstances  of  youthful  life,  is 
faithfully  pressed  upon  the  reader ;  so  that  the 
book  will  be  alike  valuable  in  the  hall  and  the 
cottage. 

Twigs  for  Nests ;  or.  Notes  on  Nursery  Nurtwt. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Expositions  of  the 
Cartoons  of  Raphael*"  &o,  London :  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

These  "  Notes  on  Nursery  Nurture,"  we  aw 
informed  in  the  Preface,  "  are  the  result  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  two  generations  of 
children,  and  are  presented  without  any  pre- 
tence either  to  originality  or  completeuesa." 
Any  one  reading  the  Preface — brief  enough- 
will  have  no  uncertain  pledge  of  the  worth  of 
the  book.  It  may  not  be  exactly  "  original,*' 
or  "  complete,"  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  really 
think  its  contents  are  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. We  are  particularly  struck  with  one 
point,  namely,  that  we  find  throughout,  the 
faith  that  "  Twigs  for  Nests  "  are  a  grmctk  and 
not  a  manufacture,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
ihe  universal  law,  that 

"  Except  the  Lord  huild  the  houM, 
They  lahour  in  vain  who  build  it'* 

The  volume  is  tastef  uUy  illustrated  in  gFai>fao- 
^rpe,  after  designs  by  artists  of  repatation. 
We  hope  to  find  spiaoe  fixr  a  quotation  neit 
months 
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PRAISE  AND   BLAME. 
BY  MRS.  ELLIS,  AUTHOEESS  OF  '*  THB  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


Chapteb  V. 
IHOM  his  life  of  many  years  in 
Canada,  Mr.  Dunlo^  was  but  little 
acquainted  with  scholastic  mat- 
ters in  England,  and  especially 
ignorant  of  the  progress  which  education 
had  been  making  since  he  left  the  coamtry. 
He  had  himself  been  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Lambert,  who  was  considered  an  excellent 
mathematician,  and  a  young  man  of  un- 
exceptional character.  Subsequently  this 
gentleman  had  risen  to  the  position  of 
head  of  a  large  establishment,  extensively 
and  fayourably  known  as  Dr.  Lambert's 
Academy. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bunlop's  present  visit 
to  England,  both  Dr.  Lambert  and  his 
academy  had  sunk  a  little  into  the  shade, 
a  natural  consequence  of  being  .unable  to 
(hange  with  the  changing  views  of  society. 
By  the  help  of  many  able  masters,  however, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  its  once  good 
name,  the  establishment  was  still  kept  up 
in  a  lingering,  old-fashioned  way,  while  the 
Doctor  himself  spent  the  greatest  portion  of 
his  life  in  his  own  study,  poring  over  old 
books  and  abstruse  calculations,  as  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  even  of  what  was  transpiring 
around  him,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  a  mountain 
cave,  instead  of  the  centre  of  a  school. 

Mr.  Dunlop  held  firmly  by  the  belief,  not 
at  all  peculiar  to  him,  that  if  a  school  has 
once  been  good,  and  is  conducted  by  a  good 
man,  it  must  remain  good.  He  overlooked 
the  fact  that  good  people  as  well  as  bad 
grow  old,  and  are  sometimes  dull  of  hearing, 
sometimes  rather  blind,  and  that  they  do  not 


always  clearly  understand  what  is  going  on. 
It  was  thus  with  Dr.  Lambert,  that,  while 
his  personal  influence  when  really  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  specific  point  was  still 
right  and  good,  yet,  owing  to  his  age  and 
infirmities,  the  conduct  of  the  school  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  different  masters,  who 
found  enough  to  do  in  conducting  the  routine 
of  every  day. 

Some  idea  of  the  antiquated  character  of 
this  academy  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
yoimger  members  of  the  Dunlop  family  by  a 
pupil,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  made  at 
Brighton;  but  although  tolerably  free  to 
express  their  opinions  to  their  father  on  this 
or  any  other  subject,  the  boys  made  no  im- 
pression by  their  remonstrances  against  Dr. 
Lambert  and  his  school.  Both  together  had 
so  long  constituted  what  is  generally  imder- 
stood  by  an  institution,  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr.  Dunlop,  that  no  crude  opinions  of  in- 
experienced youth  were  likely  to  affect  the 
case  at  all.  Thus  it  had  become  a  settled 
matter  that  the  boys  were  to  be  placed  with 
Dr.  Lambert — George  Dimlop  only  for  one 
year,  preparatory  to  his  entering  into  a  mer- 
cantile hoiLse  in  London,  for  which  arrange- 
ments had  been  made ;  and  the  two  younger 
brothers  for  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion for  whatever  line  of  life  they  might 
subsequently  choose. 

The  little  town  of  Eastwick  had  been  much 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  Dunlop 
family,  and  the  boys  being  somewhat  better 
understood  here  than  at  Brighton  had  be- 
come general  favourites ;  for  many  were  the 
kindnesses  they  had  dond  amongst  the  people. 
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Bometiines  helping  an  old  fisherman  to  shoTe 
off  his  boat  amongst  the  breakers,  sometimes 
conducting  home  a  stray  child,  or  even  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  fish  for  a  poor  woman. 
The  wonderful  history  of  little  Archy's  escape, 
too,  had  afforded  the  village  gossips  a  theme 
of  nevOT-tiring  interest ;  so  that  now  when  all 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  departure 
of  the  family,  a  general  regret  seemed  to 
pervade  the  place,  shared  in  by  all  except 
James  Halliday,  who  openly  expressed  his 
satisfiaction  in  having  got  rid,  as  he  called  it, 
of  Tom  LawBon.  He  should  now,  he  said, 
bring  his  niece  home  again  to  keep  house  for 
Jiim,  and  "  that  trouble  would  be  done  with." 

Whatever  might  have  been  annoying  to 
the  Dunlop  boys  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
school-prospects,  vanished  almost  from  re- 
membrance on  the  departure  of  their  parents, 
whom  they  accompanied  to  Liverpool,  and 
finally  took  leave  of  on  board  the  vessel 
which  was  to  convey  them  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  a  dreary  time  to  the  boys,  especially 
when  all  the  packing,  the  bustle,  and  the 
excitement  was  over;  so  dreary,  that  they 
felt  as  if  not  caring  much  where  they  went, 
nor  what  might  become  of  them.  They  soon, 
however,  recollected  with  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Gbdwin's  house  at  Eastwick  was  to  be 
their  future  home  during  the  holidays ;  and 
no  assurance  could  have  been  more  welcome 
to  them  than  that  in  any  time  of  sickness 
or  trouble,  they  were  to  regard  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Godwin  as  stejiding  to  them  in  the  relation 
of  parents. 

This  was  rather  a  serious  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  only 
rendered  a  little  more  easy  by  certain  arrange- 
ments of  their  own,  which  the  absence  of  their 
daughter  was  one  means  of  enabling  them  to 
cany  out.  The  plan  was  for  Mr.  Godwin  to 
take  pupils  to  be  educated  with  his  own  sons, 
who  were  at  present  very  young.  The  Dun- 
lops,  and  especially  Archy,  had  begged  hard 
to  be  amongst  these  pupils ;  but  that  wonder- 
ful advantage  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  to  mixing  with  a  large  number  of 
boya  was  deemed  indispensable  in  Archy's 
c^fie,  and  his  entreaties,  although  supported 
\fy  thd  mother,  were  set  aside. 

George  I>unlop  had  bo  such  lingerin|^  de- 


sires. He  very  much  preferred  a  large  and 
mixed  establishment ;  and  Harry,  though  he 
was  apt  to  speak  very  slightingly  of  Dr. 
Lambert's  academy,  had  yet  some  secret 
preference  for  the  enterprise  of  entering  into 
what  looked  more  like  the  great  world  than 
the  quiet  little  parsonage  at  Eastwick. 

So  the  three  brothers  set  out  from  Liyer- 
pool,  by  BO  means  light  of  heart,  to  find 
their  way  to  their  n^  home.  Theywcro 
not  at  all  curious  about  dwelling-houses,  nor 
fastidious  in  regard  to  the  elegances  or  er^n 
comforts  of  life ;  consequently  there  was  littlo 
to  excite  their  attention  in  the  exterior  aspect 
of  Dr.  Lambert's  establishment.  They  wero 
received  with  civiliiy,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  conducted  through  all  the  preliminaiy 
arrangements  of  settling-in  for  lodging,  food, 
and  lessons,  sometimes  wondering  a  little  in 
their  own  minds  why  they  were  not  welcomed 
by  the  "good  Doctor,"  as  their  father  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  the  master. 

Dr.  Lambert,  who  now  took  but  little 
part  either  in  arrivals  or  departures,  sat  all 
the  while  in  his  study,  closely  occupied  in  a 
minute  and  difficult  calculation,  in  which  at 
this  time  he  was  almost  entirely  absorbed. 
Habitually  he  had  always  been  absent  and 
unobservant  with  regard  to  common  things ; 
but  with  an  increase  of  deafness,  he  had 
lately  become  more  than  ever  abstraetc-l 
from  the  bustle  of  the  school,  and  so  difficult 
of  access,  that  much  of  what  would  harp 
been  told  him  could  he  have  heard  it  easilv, 
was  now  not  told  him  at  all.  Jxl  early  lifo 
he  had  never  been  fond  of  society,  and  now 
he  was  still  less  so.  Of  all  studies,  that  of 
human  nature  had  appeared  to  him  the  most 
trifling,  and  the  least  productive  of  valuable 
results.  Perhaps  he  knew  too  little  of  it,  to 
be  able  to  form  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  for  as  a  person  may  live  in  a  gardt  n 
or  a  forest  for  a  whole  lifetime,  and  know 
nothing  of  botany,  so  Dr.  Lambert  lin-^l 
in  the  midst  of  human  beings,  and  under- 
stood them  only  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  diKuss 
the  chemical  properties  of  their  food,  or  th ) 
physical  structure  of  the  genus  man. 

After  the  three  Dunlops  had  had  time  t) 
settle  themselves  a  Utile  into  their  sleeping 
apartments,  and  to  fall  in  wiUi  other  academi- 
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cal  anaQgemeuta^  they  wore  uflheired  into  t])^ 
prirate  studji  where  the  old  Poctor  a^t 
unongst  hia  books.  Here  he  made  a  few 
inquiries  about  their  parents,  their  home, 
and  the  pursuits  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed ;  after  which  they  were  dismissed 
io  the  playground,  to  take  their  chanoe 
amongst  the  other  boys* 

To  Hany  this  first  {^eaentation  to  his 
eompasions  was  neither  alarmiiig  nor  with- 
out interest.  To  George  the  simplest  intro- 
duction was  all  he  required  or  cared  to 
encourage,  because  he  was  placed  under  the 
especial  charge  of  one  of  the  head  masterSi 
to  whom  his  progress  in  some  of  thp  higher 
branches  of  study  was  committedi  so  that  he 
need  not  necessarily  mix  with  the  younger 
portion  of  the  school  at  all.  But  to  poor 
little  Archy,  all  this  was  zniserable  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  more  so,  that,  owing  to  his 
eensitiye  nature,  he  soon  became  aware  that 
he  was  an  object  of  ridicule,  not  so  much  for 
being  miserable,  as  for  allowing  himself  to 
appear  so. 

It  was  altogether  a  rough  beginning  for 
the  boys,  and  many  rough  c^d  hard  things 
£)Iiow6d,  of  which  Dr.  Lapibert  w^  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  It  is  true  he  had  at  stated 
periods  a  class  of  the  older  boys  to  receire 
instruction  from  his  own  lips.  It  is  true 
also  that  he  sometimes  walked  the  whole 
length  of  the  great  schoolroom  while  lessons 
were  going  on,  seeing  yery  little,  and  hearing 
leas ;  and  as  this  kind  of  oversight  was  con- 
sidered by  the  public  to  be  exercising  influence, 
the  school  kept  up  a  fair  amount  of  pupils, 
and  the  parents  were  satisfied. 

Little  Axchy,  when  he  went  to  bed  the 
first  night,  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow  and 
cried  bitterly.  He  had  been  placed  in  a 
room  apart  from  his  Jbrothers,  and  he  felt 
inezpresjubly  lonely  and  miserable.  He  did 
not  like  eit-her  his  bed  or  his  food,  and  he 
was  hungry  as  well  as  wretched.  He  did 
not  hke  anything  at  first,  and  least  of  all 
his  companions  in  the  room  where  he  slept. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  poor  fellow's  face 
when  hue  appealed  to  his  brother  Harry,  a 
few  mornings  after  their  arriyal,  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  he  ought  to  do.  "  For  you 
feee,  Harry,"  ho  said,  and  bis  voice  was  half 


phpkfid  l>y  sobs,  '^  they  Ilon^  of  them  prc^ ; 
and  while  I  was  on  my  knee/}  l^st  mght, 
some  boy  threw  an  apple  at  my  head,  aud 
then  there  was  such  a  burst  of  laughter  p/\X 
through  the  room ! " 

**I  wo^ld^'t  mind  them,"  said  Harry; 
but  whila  his  brother  told  his  ^in^filQ  tale, 
the  hot  blood  ha4  rushed  into  his  chee]f:s, 
and  his  dark  eyes  flashed  with  indign8Ji92^- 
But  he  restrained  himself,  f^nd  repeated,  '*  I 
wouldn't  mind  them»  Arphy ;  they  will  fto<pi 
grow  tired  of  that,  if  you  take  no  notice." 

"No,  they  won't,"  said  Archy.  ''They 
don't  mean  to  give  it  u^.  They  intend  to  d^ 
something  worse  than  that.  I  heard  th^m 
whispering  on  the  other  side  of  the  roomy 
and  planning  to  empty  the  water-jug  iippn 
me  the  ne^  time. " 

**  The  wr^tches ! "  exclaimed  Harry ;  and 
now  indeed  he  was  furipus.  "Let  th^m  do 
it  1 "  he  said.  "  Let  them  dare  to  do  it  onjy 
once,  and  I'll  s^e  whether  they  oyer  ^o  it 
again!"* 

"But,  Harry,"  said  Arphy,  "doyo^tl^k 
it  matters  mudi  ?  I  spoke  to  George  i^bput 
it,  and  he  said  I  cojold  pray  thinking  in  my 
bed.  Do  you  think  it  really  does  mattpr 
much?" 

"As  to  that,"  replied  his  brother,  "thiwre 
is  no  doubt  but  we  can  prc^y  without  kneel- 
ing, and  quite  as  earnestly,  but " 

"Yes,  Hapy,  J«^— you  think  as  I  do,  I 
believe  j  you  think  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
fi-ightened  out  of  really  showing  our  reverence 
and  love  to  Grod,  and  that  we  ought  neither 
to  be  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  pray." 

"  Tou  are  right,  Archy,  we  ought  not." 

"But  if  they  should  throw  the  watef  p}l 
over  me?" 

"You  must  bear  it,  I  think,  my  boy." 

"Yea,  I  suppose  I  must;  and  I  mejan  to 
try  to  bear  it.  The  holy  martyrs,  you  know, 
bore  a  great  deal  more  than  that." 

"Ah,  little  Archy,  but  they  were  made 
of  dififerent  stuff  from  you !  You'll  never  be 
a  martyr,  my  boy.  Don't  think  of  anything 
so  dreadful  as  that." 

"And  yet,  Harry,  you  know  I  ought— I 
ough^  to  suffer  rather  than  be  ashamed  of 
owning  Christ.  He  suffered  for  us.  I  think 
I  could  bear  it,  only  for  the  laughii^.    I  am 
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Bure  I  could  bear  it  if  jou  were  in  the  room. 
I  wonder  why  they  put  me  there,  with  that 
Bet  of  boys.  But  I  suppose  I  ought  to  bear 
that  too.'' 

"No,  Archy,  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  be 
there  alone.  I'll  fight  your  battles  for  you, 
neter  fear;  and  if  I  cannot  actually  get  you 
out  of  that  den,  I'll  silence  them  all;  so  trust 
to  me." 

Hany  was  promising  more  than  he  W8A 
likely  to  be  able  to  perform;  and  periiaps 
Archy  thought  so,  for  while  he  tried  with 
all  his  might  to  believe  that  his  brother 
would  ke^  him  unharmed,  his  anxious  face 
still  wore  that  expression  of*  supplicating 
distress,  which  Haw  could  behold  unmoved ; 
and  while  the  older  brother  looked  affec* 
tionately  into  those  soft,  appealing  eyes,  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  do  battle  with  an  army  of 
dragons  to  save  the  boy  from  suffering  or 
wrong. 

Aliiiough  at  first  well  pleased  with  the 
fireshness  and  variety  of  interest  aflbrded  by 
the  scho<d  and  its  many  inmatos,  Hany 
Dunlop  began  after  awhile  to  see  so  much 
that  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  notions 
of  light,  that  he  assumed,  perhaps  too  much, 
the  office  of  champion  where  there  waa  weak- 
ness to  be  protected,  or  injuiy  to  be  redressed; 
and  being  an  active  and  poweiful  youth, 
and  a  stranger  to  fear,  with  a  hot,  impetuous 
temper,  he  was  not  long  in  bringing  about 
him  a  host  of  enemies,  none  of  whom,  how- 
ever, were  able  to  charge  him  with  cowardice 
or  deceit 

Perhaps  Hany  could  have  done  bettor 
had  he  Imown  more  of  the  internal  woddng 
of  boys'  schools  in  general;  had  he  known 
more  also  of  the  phraseology  adopted,  the 
habits  approved,  and  the  peculiar  notions  of 
honour  existing  amongst  English  boys.  His 
notions  and  that  of  his  family  were  founded 
upon  a  Christian  basis — ^upon  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  to  us;  and  while  often  a 
great  deal  too  careless  about  externals,  or 
rather  about  points  of  inferior  consideration, 
he  wae  atanch  and  true^  and  bold  to  main- 
tain in  himself,  and  to  enforce  from  others, 
what  he  knew  to  be  just  and  right. 

^^K  domineering  fbllow!"  the  boys  con- 


sidered him  at  first ;  and  he  was  so  leady  to 
do  battle  both  in  word  and  aot^  and  he  looked 
so  terrible  with  his  great  flashing  dark  eyes, 
his  square  shoulders,  tall  figure,  and  power- 
ful fists,  that  they  some  of  them  stopped  to 
consider  before  pushing  a*  quarrel  too  far 
with  him.  But  they  disliked  him  all  the 
more,  that  they  were  afraid  to  fight  him. 

It  probably  never  ocourred  to  Hany 
Dunlop  that^  while  many  wrong  things  in 
the  school  were  countenanced  or  allowed, 
his  own  mode  of  taking  the  law  into  his 
hands  might  be  equally  wrong  on  his 
part.  The  fact  was,  that  the  whole  moral 
aspect  of  the  school  was  new  to  him ;  and  he 
neither  understood  how  such  violations  of 
his  code  of  right  a^^  wrong  had  crept  in, 
nor  what  waa  his  proper  place  in  the  midst 
of  this  moral  confusion.  '*  The  standard  of 
right  waa  so  low,"  Harry  said,  "that  the 
whole  estobliahment  wanted  remodelling." 
He  had  not  yet  learned  that,  in  the  great 
world  which  he  would  soon  have  to  enter, 
tiie  same  confuaion  would  be  found,  ofteu 
the  same  low  standard  set  up,  and  the  whole 
social  system  marred  by  prejudice  and 
worldly  interest,  and  a  general  departuK 
from  tiie  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Ooepel 
of  Christ.  He  had  not  yet  learned  that  the 
grand  enterprise  of  setting  all  this  right  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  any  single-handed 
interference,  however  daring  and  detenoined, 
but  by  the  union  of  many  in  one  blessed 
object,  and  by  the  patient  labour,  long*&uf- 
fering,  and  fidth  of  all  who  enlist  under  the 
banner,  and  take  upon  themaelvee  the  name 
of  Christ. 

Anything  but  patient,  Harry  Dunlop  re- 
sisted and  rebelled ;  and  where  his  brother 
Archy  was  concerned,  he  fought  manfullj> 
and  the  more  so  that  he  was  beginning  to 
find  and  feel  his  want  of  power  to  bring 
about  any  radiccd  change  in  the  moral  tone 
and  internal  working  of  the  school.  Perhaps 
no  greater  vexation  could  have  happened  to 
this  high-spirited  youth  than  that  of  failing, 
as  he  did,  in  his  purpose  of  havinghis young 
brother  removed  from  the  disagreeable  com- 
panionship of  his  present  bedroom,  an*! 
placed  nearer  to  himself.  With  all  his 
bumiog  indignation  roused  to  the  utmo^^i 
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he  made  loud  and  angiy  complaints  through- 
out  the  sehool  about  the  treatment  to  which 
his  brother  wa»  Bubjeoted;  and  these  for 
awhile  kept  off  the  exeoution  of  the  project 
which  the  boys  had  in  store  for  little  Archy. 
But  it  came  at  last;  and  when  in  the  morn- 
ing Harry  found  what  had  been  done  to  his 
brother,  he  showed  the  boys  on  the  play- 
gpotmd  what  stttff  he  was  made  of,  by  fight- 
in<?  them  (me  after  another,  until  the  mark 
of  his  powerful  hand  was  left  on  many  a  rue- 
ful £ace. 

But  this  waa  not  all.  The  matter  was  not 
going  to  rest  here,  because  the  root  of  it 
was  not  here.  The  boys  had  most  of  them 
discovered  that  they  were  one  party,  and  the 
masters  another,  than  which  no  more  fatal 
(iieoorery  can  be  made  in  any  school,  in  any 
family,  or  even  in  any  community.  Where 
there  is  no  oneness  or  acknowledged  de- 
pendence between  the  governed  and  those 
who  gOTem,  there  must  be  a  disjointed  and 
often  opposing  state  of  things.  In  schools 
especially,  where  the  object  of  the  pupils  is 
merely  personal,  individual,  and  selfish,  and 
where,  in  this  capacity,  they  are  continually 
working,  not  wifh^  but  agaimt  their  teachers 
or  goremors,  there  can  be  nothing  but  hope- 
less labour,  and  miserable  discord. 

SuA  waa  the  case  in  Dr.  Lambert's 
academy,  with  the  addition  of  much  that 
was  underhand  and  treacherous  on  the  part 
of  the  boys,  who  considered  themselves  as 
one  party,  entirely  distinct  from  the  teaching 
party,  and  as  such,  worked  out  their  own 
separate  purposes  with  considerable  deter- 
Qiination  and  skill. 

Acc(»ding  to  this  system,  the  masters  or 
governors  of  tiie  school  really  could  not  know 
what  was  going  on  amongst  the  boys,  imless 
any  of  the  latter  should  be  what  is  called  mean 
«<«yA  U  teH.  They  had  no  other  means  of 
bowing,  for  let  them  watch  as  they  would, 
the  boys  being  many,  and  they  few,  there 
^aa  always  a  chance  in  favour  of  the  larger 
party. 

Xirto  this  state  of  moral  perversion  and 
disorder,  whieh  often  exists  under  an  out- 
ward aspect  of  what  is  called  ffood  government, 
the  three  brothers,  fresh  from  their  Canadian 
home,  had  pltingied  wiSiout  any  preparation 


from  their  parents,  or  from  their  previous 
mode  of  Hfe,  for  such  a  condition. 

Gteorge  Dunlop  did  very  well.  He  was 
intent  upon  his  studies,  and  cared  little  to 
mix  with  the  boys,  whose  amusements  were 
not  often  to  his  taste.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed either  to  take  up  oiiher  people's 
grievances;  only  for  love  of  his  brother 
Archy,  and  because  he  considered  himself  in 
part  his  protector,  he  listened  to  the  story  of 
his  troubles,  and  did  his  best  to  render  them 
endurable.  His  policy  was  perhaps  a  wise 
one,  but  it  did  not  reconcile  Arohy  to  what 
he  had  to  bear,  when  George  continually 
urged  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  let  the 
boys  see  that  he  cared  for  them — above  all 
things,  to  avoid  an  open  quarrel;  while 
Hany  was  irritated  the  more  that  Oeorge, 
so  old  and  steady  and  powerful  as  he  was, 
would  not  help  him  to  set  things  right. 

Oeorge  would  have  helped  willingly 
enough  had  he  seen  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  buf  seeing  none  at  all,  he  only  begged 
his  brother  Harry  to  be  quiet,  and  turned 
again  to  his  studies. 

<*  One  must  have  something  to  bear,"  he 
said;  ^*  and  Archy  will  never  make  a  man 
if  he  cannot  stand  a  little  rough  play." 

"Play!"  said  Harry,  with  a  look  of  in- 
e£Pable  contempt;  "there  is  no  play— there 
ought  to  be  none — where  it  is  not  x^ay  on 
botii  sides.  There  is  no  play  for  a  true  man, 
let  alone  a  Ohristiau,  where  the  joke  is  misery 
on  one  side,  and  only  vulgar  fun  on  the 
other.  I  hate  a  cruel,  unfair  play,  and  I 
hate  that  you  should  call  it  play." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Oeorge ;  "  then  I  don't 
suppose  you  mean  either  to  fish  or  hunt 
again?" 

But  Harry  was  gone.  The  story  of  the 
jug  of  water  was  fr^sh  upon  his  ndnd,  and 
the  idea  of  his  precious  little  brother  not  only 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  a  roqp  full  of 
insolent  boys,  but  actually  lying  in  his  wet 
things,  uncomplaining,  on  a  cold  winter's 
night,  wrung  his  heart,  and  almost  forced 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  only  that  he  would 
not  be  made  to  cry  by  those  fellows— no,  he 
defied  them  to  do  that. 

In  this  excited  state,  and  meeting,  as  he 
thought,  with  no  sympathy  fraom.  his  older 
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brother,  Harry  suddenly  conceiyed  the  idea 
of  appealing  to  the  head  of  all  power  and  all 
authority  for  redress.  The  idea  was  no 
sooner  entertained  than  acted  upon,  and  he 
actually  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Lambert  himself.  No  such  act  of  audacity 
had  ever  been  committed  within  the  memory 
of  any  one  in  the  academy.  But  Harry 
feared  nothing.  He  could  have  faced  a  lion 
just  then ;  much  less  was  he  likely  to  fear  a 
deaf  old  man,  who  started  from  his  seat, 
and  almost  sprang  into  the  air  at  this  sudden 
invasion  of  his  private  apartment. 

Harry  knew  that  he  must  speak  loud,  to 
make  the  Doctor  hear,  and  he  did  so  with  a 
will.  He  had  much  upon  his  mind  to  say, 
and  this  might  be  his  last  and  only  chance 
for  saying  it.  It  was  a  good  cause  that  ho 
was  doing  battle  for,  why  should  he  fear  ? 
For  weeks  and  months  he  had  been  witness 
to  abuses  in  the  school,  of  which  he  felt  sure 
that  tho  Doctor  must  be  ignorant.  He  would 
make  him  acquainted  with  it,  if  he  died  for 
doing  so.  Such  was  the  S2)irit  in  which 
Harry  burst  in  upon  the  privacy  of  old  Dr. 
Lambert,  and  in  a  voice  which  certainly 
made  him  hear,  though  it  failed  to  make 
liim  understand,  he  told  him  what  he 
thought  of  hifi  school,  the  low  state  of  morals 
amongst  the  boys,  and  the  neglect  and  mis- 
management everywhere. 

Had  a  comet  fallen  from  the  sky  at  the 
feet  of  the  poor  old  Doctor,  he  would  have 
been  more  at  homo  with  it  than  with  this 
turbulent  fellow.  He  looked  about  him  in 
a  state  of  apprehension  and  terror  not  to  be 
described;  and  stretching  out  his  feeble 
trembling  hand,  was  about  to  ring  for  help, 
when  his  arm  was  seized  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  resolute  boy,  and  he  sank  down  again 
into  his  chair,  gasping  for  breath,  and  utterly 
unable  to  defend  himself  from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  wicked,  and  perhaps  mur- 
derous assault  upon  his  own  person. 

**I  only  want  you  to  hear  me,"  Hai-ry 
kept  repeating.  "  I  only  want  justice  to  be 
done.  It  is  you,  and  you  alone,  who  can 
bet  everything  right.  For  my  father's  sake 
you  ought  to  listen  to  me,  for  I  am  sure  ho 
never  meant  to  leave  us  in  so  horrid,  and 
miserable,  and  wicked  a  school  as  this." 


But  it  was  impossible  for  Harry  to  obtain 
a  hearing ;  nor  indeed  had  he  set  about  it 
in  a  way  at  all  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
eflfect.  The  impossibility  of  making  the 
impression  he  intended,  rendered  him  more 
impatient  and  more  earnest,  so  that  his  loud 
speaking,  enforced  by  violent  gestures,  had 
altogether  the  e£fbct  of  something  very  bold 
and  desperate  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  "Whilp 
this  was  at  tho  highest,  one  of  the  masters 
came  in,  and,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of 
the  terrified  old  man,  immediately  ordered 
the  audacious  youth  to  leave  the  room. 

Harry  obeyed  with  a  bad  grace,  looking 
back,  before  he  disappeared,  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance  which  probablr 
settled  the  matter  in  the  mind  a  of  both  gen- 
tlemen as  to  whether  such  a  boy  ought  not 
to  be  immediately  expelled.  It  was  the 
only  safe  way  for  themselves,  they  believed, 
as  well  as  the  only  just  way  of  treating  such 
unpardonable  insolence,  by  making  a  public* 
example  of  the  offender. 

Instead  of  being  abashed  or  humiliated, 
Harry  was  delighted  when  this  decision  mw 
communicated  to  him,  and  openly  exulted 
in  the  face  of  the  master  who  had  been  Ae 
witness  of  his  audacious  conduct.  Secretlr, 
however,  there  was  one  cause  of  regret  which 
he  could  not  contemplate  with  his  accustomed 
bravery.  There  was  one  thought  which 
brought  him  down  from  his  high  flights  of 
indignation,  making  the  hot  tears  8ometime« 
start  into  his  eyes,  and  even  causing  him  to 
question  whether  ho  would  not,  after  all,  give 
in,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven.  This  thought 
was  of  his  brother  Archy.  How  ewW  he 
leave  him?  Who  would  fight  the  littlo 
fellow's  battles  for  him  when  he  was  gone? 
No  one,  he  thought,  had  ever  understood 
Archy's  weak  points  of  character  as  he  had 
done ;  and  now,  if  he  should  leave  him,  how 
could  he  be  able  to  stand  against  his  i^rse- 
cutors?  Worse  than  all  was  the  queetion 
often  recurring  to  his  mind — ^woidd  Archy 
be  able  to  maintain  his  Christian  character, 
or  would  he  fall  in  some  unguarded  momnit. 
owing  to  his  natural  susceptibility  to  praise 
and  blame  ?  Then  came  a  painfdl  reflection 
to  the  brother's  mind,  "PiMrhaps  if  I  had 
been  mote  patient,  more  forbearing— i'  ^ 
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Iiad  waited  for  oppoTtunitiefl  of  doing  good 
— perhaps  I  xnight  have  served  my  brother 
better,  and  done  more  good  in  the  school 
than  by  my  openly  expressed  abhorrence  of 
the  whole  concern." 

The  saddest  part  of  Harry's  young  life 
vaa  beginning  to  be  that  in  which  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  were  forced  upon  him  by 
the  consequences  of  his  own  hastiness  and 
violence.  He  was  right  in  the  first  instance 
about  the  moral  wrong,  but  his  impatience 
and  presumption  in  taking  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands  for  redress  was  that  which 
destroyed  aU  chance  of  doing  good. 

Secretly  to  call  himself  a  fool,  and  to  stamp 
his  foot,  and  clench  his  hand,  as  if  to  fight 
even  against  himself,  was  all  that  Harry  did 
under  this  half-relenting ;  and  tins  was  only 
in  secret.  He  would  have  scorned  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  done  wrong  or  acted 
foolishly  to  any  one  in  that  "  hwrid  place," 
as  he  chose  to  call  it.  Only  he  did  wish 
from  his  heart  that  he  could  tell  his  parents 
all,  for  he  felt  sure  they  would  think  of  the 
Bchool  as  he  did,  and  then  Archy  would  be 
taken  away.  As  for  George,  he  was  scarcely 
at  all  affected  by  these  transactions— only  so 
far  as  to  remonstrate  rather  severely  with 
Harry  for  his  stupidity  in  attempting  to 
meddle  whero  he  had  no  business,  and  with 
things  which  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
alter.  "  Little  Archy  would  have  done  well 
enough,"  he  said,  "  if  you  would  have  let  him 
alone ;  but  now  you  have  set  the  whole  school 
against  him.  Tou  need  not,  however,  give 
youTBelf  any  trouble  on  his  account.  He 
mil  have  me  to  consult  in  all  his  difficulties, 
and  1  wiU  take  care  of  him,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  of  that." 

"With  these  assurances  Harry  was  obliged 
to  appear  satisfied,  although  the  real  state 
of  his  mind  was  far  fixjm  being  that  of  com- 
placency or  peace.  Had  the  whole  truth 
been  told,  he  would  have  had  to  confess  that 
he  was  in  no  slight  degree  disgusted  with 
himself,  as  well  as  with  others.  Yet  what 
could  he  do  ?  K  he  acknowledged  ever  so 
humbly  that  he  had  been  wrong,  aobody 
would  understand  him ;  and,  besides,  he  felt 
Bute  that  under  similar  circumstances  he 
Bhould  do  flie  same  again.    So  it  was  better, 


he  thought,  that  he  should  leave*  Gkid 
would  protect  little  Archy.  He  must  {^ay 
for  him  now  that  he  could  not  fight  for  him^ 
and  there  would  be  the  prayers  of  the  good 
parents  far  away,  and  the  boy's  own  p)*ayeni. 
Harry  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his 
brother  would  hold  fast  by  his  reHgioUs 
fai&  and  trust.  All  that  he  feared  for  hixB 
in  this  respect  was  firom  the  strange  asso* 
ciations  of  the  sohool,  the  complication  of 
interests,  and  the  false  estimate  of  things 
amongst  the  boys,  by  which  he  fbared  that 
his  brother  might  be  induced  to  mistake  evil 
for  good,  and  good  for  evili  ^'He  win  be  so 
inclined  to  lean  to  what  is  praised  And 
thought  well  of  in  the  school,''  Harry  said 
to  himself,  while  pondering  sadly  on  Hm 
subject,  ''and  he  wUl  be  made  so  wrvtehed 
by  being  disliked  and  shunned/' 

Amongst  these  painful  reflections^  Harry 
was  particularly  annoyed  by  calling  to  mind 
the  influence  and  example  of  one  of  the  oldey 
boys,  who  was  a  great  fovourite  with  the 
pupils,  and  even  with  some  of  the  masterSi 
though  there  were  others  who  suspeoted  him 
of  not  being  amongst  his  companions  exactly 
what  he  endeavoured  to  appear  to  theiUi 
This  boy  might  have  been  taken  as  aii  ex« 
ample  of  the  effect  of  that  kind  of  educatiofl 
which  deals  only  with  the  outer  lifo,  leaving 
the  inner  to  take  care  of  itself— in  othet 
words,  to  form  itself  upoli  any  basis  which 
companionship  or  situation  may  happen  to 
create. 

Wherever  {yrindple  is  lost  sight  of  undef 
a  system  of  routine,  human  selfishness  ot 
passion  is  sure  to  crop  out  in  one  form  of 
another.  A  routine  government  does  not 
alter  the  internal  nature  of  those  who  are  M 
governed.  It  does  not  even  readi  that 
nature  |  and  here  lies  its  greatest  Ikult— that 
action  only  is  restrained,  while  the  motive 
fbr  action  remains  the  same^  ever  ready  tcft 
burst  forth  into  life  and  power  when  tiid 
outwardly  restraining  ^e  is  withdrawn  Of 
relaxed:  nay,  worse  perhaps  than  tiiisj  eter 
ready  to  work  its  own  way  into  action  through 
hidden  or  deceptive  channelSi 

The  boy  who  caused  Harry  Dunlop  stlsh 
anxious  apprehensions  in  relation  to  hid 
brother,  was  one  who  managed  to  keep  up 
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a  yery  fair  character  as  a  whole,  while  in 
reality  he  was  the  instigator  of  much  that 
was  not  only  forbidden,  but  absolutely  wrong. 
Indeed,  whoever  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
this  boy,  could  scarcely  avoid  doing  wrong, 
because  his  plan  was  to  deceive,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  secure  his  own  gratification  and  amuse- 
ment, without  losing  his  good  name  and 
standing  in  the  school. 
'  Charles  Hetherington  was  not  a  boy  of 
absolutely  bad  character,  at  any  rate  before 
entering  Dr.  Lambert's  academy.  He  was 
not  even  now  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock. 
He  would  scarcely  have  been  called  a  boy  of 
bad  principles — rather  one  of  no  principle  at 
all— one  who  thought  only  of  the  passing 
moment,  and  how  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
enjoyment  for  himself  out  of  it  at  any  price. 
He  was  no  deep,  deliberate  deceiver,  who 
could  lay  his  plans  systematically — rather,  a 
volatile,  quick-witted  fellow,  ever  ready  at 
subterfuge ;  one  who,  when  closely  pushed, 
would  tell  a  falsehood  with  a  droll  grimace, 
making  his  companions  laugh,  while  he  put 
on  a  face  of  solemn  gravity — "Only  for  fun,'* 
he  would  have  said.  He  meant  no  harm  to 
anybody,  and  the  boys,  the  little  boys 
especially,  delighted  in  Charles  Hethering- 
ton, and  thought  him  a  hero. 
•  Such  was  this  lively,  pleasant,  and  really 
good-natured  youth,  for  the  first  year  or  two 
of  his  school-life ;  but  as  no  principle  is  apt 
to  become  had  principle,  so,  under  the  merely 
outside  rule  of  Dr.  Lambert's  academy, 
**  Charley  "  as  the  boys  called  him,  was  grow- 
ing up  into  a  selfish,  bad  man-^selfish, 
although  he  could  freely  throw  away  his 
money  when  it  suited  his  fancy  to  do  so ;  and 
bad,  because  he  had  never  learned  to  recog- 
nise, reverence,  and  love  what  is  good.  Li 
fact,  the  good  and  evil  of  things  generally 
were  considerations  neither  interesting  nor 
familiar  to  him.  It  was  "what  I  like" — 
"what  I  mean  to  have,  or  to  do" — these 
were  the  considerations  which  had  weight 
with  him ;  and  they  were  all,  or  nearly  so. 

Beyond  this,  Charles  Hetherington  had  a 
gentlemanly  manner,  a  handsome  face,  an 
agreeable  and  affable  address,  and  he  was 
not  backward  in  doing  little  acta  of  kindness 
which  gained  him  more  good- will  than  they 


were  worth,  because,  had  they  been  Iqdcfid 
into,  they  would  have  been  found  almost 
always  to  arise  out  of  some  motive  whick 
had  self  for  its  foundation.  There  waA  al- 
together nothing  uncommon  iai  the  bqy's.cha- 
racter— certainly  nothing  groat,  ma,  wopUl 
it  have  been  worth  describiog,  only  soiar  w 
it  was  capable  of  iufluencing  otiiers^ 

To  Harry  Dunlop  the  oompanionahi^  .o£ 
such  a  boy  was  neither  attractive  not  agree- 
able. He  and  Charley,  the  favouiito  of  the 
sdiool,  had  not  an  inch  of  common  grouad  4o 
stand  upon  together ;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
fiilly  aware  of  this  fact.  Prom  the  fijpst  thcY 
were  mutually  repelled,  but  had  nevter  quar- 
relled, partly  because  Charley  poeseesed  a 
temper  that  was  seldom  if  ever  ruffled.  Th^e 
who  care  nothing  about  right  and  wr<mg,  find 
indeed  comparatively  little  to  disturb  them — 
all  goes  well  with  themi  so  long  as  their  own 
personal  enjoyments  are  secured. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  inoompre* 
heneible  to  this  youth,  thau  wiy  Hany 
Dunlop  should  get  himself  into  trouble  about 
the  moral  condition  of  the  school ;  and  be 
was,  perhaps,  never  heard  to  laugh,  inore 
heartily,  than  when  the  ceufie  of  Hanj^fi 
being  sent  away  was  discussed  amoog^t 
the  boys,  who  being  for  the  most  part  glad 
that  he  was  going,  joined  in  the  laugh, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  varying,  but 
ridiculous  comment  made  upon  the  afiair 
altogether. 

It  was  true  that  Harry  x^xutegp.  The 
Doctor  did  not  feel  sure  of  hfc  lifirlrhile  he 
remained,  and  the  masters  dd^^M  under- 
taking the  responsibility  of  such  a  pupil. 
Mr.  (Godwin  was  therefore  connnunicated 
with,  and  Harry  himself  w;rote  immediately 
on  the  same  subject,  not  sparing  hinuielfi  and 
certainly  not  sparing  others.  His  anxious 
fears  respecting  his  brother  Archy  had  been 
the  only  cause  of  sadness  to  him  on  quitting 
the  establishment ;  and  it  waa  chia%  while 
pursuing  his  somewhat  melancholy  journey, 
that  he  called  to  mind  the  many  diasigerous 
and  tmpleasant  phases  of  the  character  just 
described.  He  did  not  like  the  biy,  hut 
Archy  did — ^that  was  the  trouble  which  hung 
upon  his  spirits ;  for  Archy  would  .always 
defend  Charles   Hetherington   against  his 
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biker's  contemptuotLs  remarks,  sometimea 
on  &e  jjiea  that  he  was  kind,  or  amusing,  or 
gentl«manl]r,  and  always  ttiat  he  was  good- 
natured. 

"If  that  fdlow  BhonH  protend  to. take 
Me  Aitehy  up,'*  said  Harry  to  himself,  "it 
TFill  be  all  over  with  him/'  With  this 
thought  he  sank  back  in  the  carriage  which 
was  conreying  him  rapidly  to  Eastwick,  and 
fblt  perhaps  as  miserable  and  depressed  as 
he  bisid  ever  done  in  his  short  life.  Indeed, 
there  was  much  in  his  present  situation  to 
make  him  iRsel  so.  It  is  true  that  he  had 
a  eonkfeartable  home  in  prospect,  for  Mr. 
Godwin  had  writtto  Idndly,  notwithstanding 
a  letter  of  grave  complaint  against  the  boy 
from  the  head  master  of  the  academy, — it 
is  tnie  tiiat  he  waa  going  to  enjoy  the  calm  of 
aweU-regulated  Christian  household,  with  no 
anaU  ^are  in.  the  parental  care  and  affec- 
tionate interest  prevailing  there;  but  still 
there  were  ooesideratioas  connected  with 
this  sodden  change  that  were  anything  but 
gratifying  to  Harry's  self-esteem,  and  the 
word  ixpiUed  seemed  to  his  imagination  to 
bs  writien  not  only  upon  his  own  person, 
hat  up^  his  partxaasitean,  and  upon  all  that 
heloiigad  to  him. 


It  was  no  small  comfort  to  Harrv,  on 
arriving  at  the  village  nearest  to  Eastwick, 
to  see  the  well-known  figure  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
who  had  come  in  his  pony  chaise  to  m^et  hira. 
*  *  It  was  Mrs.  Godwin's  doing, '  *  he  said ;  *  *  she 
would  not  rest  until  I  promised  her  that  I 
would  come  mysolf."  But  it  was  not  al- 
together 60.  His  own  heart  had  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  situation  of  the  boy,  left  in  a 
strange  coimtry,  and  coming  back  without 
either  parents  or  home.  From  Harry's 
strongly- worded  letter  to  himself,  he  thought 
he  understood  thewhole  state  of  the  case  as  it 
related  to  his  being  sent  away  from  school. 
Dr.  Lambert's  was  a  school  which  he  had 
never  likod  for  these  boys.  In  their  case  he 
considered  it  especially  unsuitable ;  but  the 
matter  was  a  delicate  one  to  meddle  in ;  and 
he  had  deemed  it  best,  all  things  considered, 
to  let  the  experiment  be  fairly  tried. 

Harry  Dunlop  was  to  be  Mr.  Godwin's 
pupil  now.  Such  had  been  the  arrangement 
made  before  his  parents  left  the  country, 
that  if  anything  occurred  to  render  the  stay 
of  the  boys  at  the  academy  unsuitable,  they 
should  finish  their  education  under  Mr, 
Godwin's  care ;  or  be  otherwise  disposed  of 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 


OF    HABBIAaE. 

SK  a  good  wi!e  of  tby  God,  for  she  is  the  best  gift  of  His  pro^dence ; 
Yet  ask  not  in  bold  confidence  that  which  He  hath  not  promised : 
Tboa  knowest  not  His  good  will— be  thy  prayei%  then,  submissive 

thereunto;  * 

And  leave  thy  petition  to  His  mercy,  assured  that  He  will  deal  well  with  thee. 

I^  thou  art  to  have  a  wife  of  thy  youth,  she  is  now  living  on  the  earth ; 

Therefore  think  of  her,  and  pray  for  her  weal ;  yea,  though  thou  hast  not  seen  her. 

They  that  love  early  become  like-minded,  and  the  temper  toucheth  them  not : 

They"  grow  up  leaning  on  each  other,  as  the  olive  and  the  vine. 

Toc^  16ngeth  for  a  kindred  spirit,  and  yeai-neth  for  a  heart  that  can  commune 
with  his  own; 

He  meditateih  night  and  day,  doting  on  the  image  of  his  fancy. 

Take  heed  that  what  charmeth  thee  is  real,  nor  springeth  of  thine  own  imagination ; 

4]|d  suffer  not  trifles  to  win  thy  love,  for  a  wife  is  thine  unto  death. 

The  harp  and  the  voice  may  thrill  thee,  and  sound  may  enchant  thine  ear, 

Bat  consider  thou^  the  hand  will  wither,  and  the  sweet  notes  turn  to  discord: 

The  eye,  so  brilliant  at  even,  may  be  red  with  sorrow  in  the  morning ; 

And  tihe  sylph-like  form  of  elegance  must  writhe  in  the  crampings  of  pain. 

0  happy  lot,  and  hallowed,  even  as  the  joy  of  the  angels. 

Where  the  golden  chain  of  godliness  is  entwined  with  the  roses  of  love : 
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But  beware  thou  seem  not  to  be  holy  to  win  favour  in  the  ejes  of  a  creature, 

For  the  guilt  of  the  hypocrite  is  deadly,  and  winneth  thee  wrath  eUrawhera. 

The  idol  of  thy  heart  is  as  thou,  a  probationary  sqjonmer  on  earth ; 

Therefore  be  chaiy  of  her  soul,  for  that  is  the  jewel  in  her  casket : 

Let  her  be  a  child  of  God,  that  she  bring  with  her  a  blessing  to  thy  house — 

A  blessing  above  riches,  and  leading  contentment  in  its  train : 

Let  her  be  an  heir  of  Heaven ;  so  shall  she  help  thee  on  thy  way : 

For  those  who  are  one  in  faith,  fight  double-handed  against  evil. 

Take  heed  lest  she  love  thee  before  God — that  she  be  not  an  idolater : 

Yet  see  thou  that  she  love  thee  well,  for  her  heart  is  the  heart  of  woman; 

And  the  triple  nature  of  humanity  must  be  bound  by  a  triple  chain, 

For  soul,  and  mind,  and  body — godliness,  esteem,  and  affection. 

Mark  the  converse  of  one  thou  lovest,  that  it  be  simple  and  sincere ; 

For  an  artful  or  false  woman  shall  set  thy  pillow  with  thorns. 

Observe  her  deportment  with  others,  when  she  thinketh  not  that  thou  art  nigh 

For  with  thee  will  the  blushes  of  love  conceal  the  true  colour  of  her  mind. 

Hath  she  learning  ?  it  is  good,  so  that  modesty  go  with  it; 

Hath  she  wisdom  P  it  is  precious,  but  beware  that  thou  exceed; 

For  woman  must  be  subject,  and  the  true  mastery  is  of  the  mind. 

Be  joined  to  thine  equal  in  rank,  or  the  foot  of  pride  will  kick  at  thee ; 

And' look  not  only  for  riches,  lest  thou  be  mated  with  misery ; 

Marry  not  without  means,  for  so  shouldst  thou  tempt  Providence ; 

But  wait  not  for  more  than  enough,  for  marriage  is  the  duty  of  most  men : 

Grievous,  indeed,  must  be  the  harden  that  shall  outweigh  innocence  and  health. 

And  a  well-assorted  marriage  hath  not  many  cares. 

In  the  day  of  thy  joy  consider  the  poor :  thou  shalt  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  blessing} 

For  these  be  the  pensioners  of  One  who  filleth  thy  cup  with  pleasures : 

In  the  day  of  thy  joy  be  thankful — He  hath  well  deserved  thy  praiae; 

Mean  and  selfish  is  the  heart  that  seeketh  Him  only  in  soni^ow. 

For  her  sake,  who  leaneth  on  thine  arm,  court  not  the  notice  of  the  world, 

And  remember  that  sober  privacy  is  comelier  than  public  display. 

If  thou  marriest,  thou  art  allied  unto  strangers ;  see  they  be  not  such  as  shame  thee : 

If  thou  marriest,  thou  leavest  thine  own ;  see  that  it  be  not  done  in  anger. 

Bride  and  bridegroom,  pilgrims  of  life,  henceforward  to  travel  together  : 

In  this,  the  beginning  oi  your  journey,  neglect  not  the  favour  of  Heaven : 

Let  the  day  of  hopes  fulfilled  be  blest  by  many  prayers, 

And  at  eventide  kneel  ye  together,  that  your  joy  be  not  unhallowed : 

Angels  that  are  around  you  shall  be  glad — ^those  loving  ministers  of  mercy, 

And  the  richest  blessings  of  your  Gk>d  shall  be  poured  on  His  favoured  children. 

Marriage  is  a  figure  and  an  earnest  of  holier  things  unseen, 

And  reverence  well  becometh  the  symbol  of  dignity  and  glory. 

Keep  thy  heart  pure,  lest  thou  do  dishonour  to  thy  state. 

Selfishness  is  base  and  hateful ;  but  love  considereth  not  itself. 

The  wicked  tumeth  good  into  evil,  for  his  mind  is  warped  within  him ; 

But  the  heart  of  the  righteous  is  chaste — ^his  conscience  casteth  off  sin. 

If  thou  wilt  be  lovM,  render  implicit  confidence; 

If  thou  wouldst  not  suspect,  receive  full  confidence  in  turn ; 

For  where  ti-ust  is  not  reciprocal,  the  love  that  trusteth  withereth. 

Hide  not  your  grief  nor  your  gladness;  bo  open,  one  with  the  other. 

Let  bitterness  be  strange  unto  your  tongues,  but  sympathy  a  dweller  in  yoar  hearts : 

Imparting  halveth  the  evils,  while  it  doubleth  the  pleasures  of  life : 

But  sorrows  breed  and  thicken  in  the  gloomy  bosom  of  Reserve. 

TUPPEB. 
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INE  man's  wit  and  all  men's  wis- 
dom»"  a  definition  extemporised  by 
Lord  John  Eussell,  at  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  breakfast-table,  is  the 
best  description  of  a  proyerb  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  As  terse  as  the  "  Celebre  die- 
tarn,  scita  quassiam  novitate  insigne"  of  Eras- 
mns,  or  the  "  Much  matter  decocted  into  few 
words,"  of  Thomas  Fuller,  it  comes  more  within 
our  modem  limits  than  Bay's  "  Short  sentence 
or  phrase  in  common  nse,  containing  some 
trope,  figare»  homonymy,  rhyme,  or  other 
norelty  of  expression;"  whilst,  oyer  and  aboye, 
it  gires  the  rationale  of  this  nniyersal  litera- 
tare— the  origin  and  rise  of  the  popular  adage. 
For  the  gift  of  utterance  does  not  always  ac- 
company the  gift  of  understanding.  Although 
there  may  be  exceptional  instances,  like  the 
Merry  Monarch, 

"  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  ynao  one ; " 

we  Lave  no  doubt  that  most  people  have  got 
more  wisdom  in  their  heads  than  they  have 
ever  been  able  to  put  into  their  words.  There 
are  many  who  pass  through  life  judiciously, 
usefully,  honourably,  who  have  never  uttered 
one  memorable  saybig.  Mute  sages,  dumb 
pUlosophers,  saints  dwelling  in  silence,  they 
let  their  light  shine,  and  they  manage  their 
affairs  with  discretion,  but  they  give  forth  no 
oracles.  Hereafter  they  will  be  remembered, 
not  for  the  good  things  they  have  said,  but  for 
the  right  deeds  they  have  done.  It  will  be 
their  "works,"  not  their  words,  which  will 
"follow  them." 

Such  practical  men,  however,  are  often  quick 
in  recognizing  their  own  principles  of  action 
when  enunciated  by  others;  and,  whether  it 
he  a  forcible  observation  in  a  sermon,  a  pithy 
sentence  in  a  book,  or  a  happy  hit  in  the 
harangue  of  a  public  speaker,  they  hail  with 
deUght  a  maxim  in  which  their  own  minds  are 
BO  vividly  reflected,  and  which  exhibits  so  well 
the  rationale  of  their  own  procedure.  "  That 
man  speaks  sense,"  is  their  instant  response  to 
the  saying  which  gives  a  key  to  so  many  of 
their  own  actions,  and  the  truth  of  which  a 
lifetime's  experience  eiiables  them  to  counter- 
ftigft*  "  It  is  just  what  I  myself  have  always 
thooghi;"  and,  not  without  a  certain  self- 
complacency,  ihey  treasure  up  the  diettun,  and 
pTodtice  from  time  to  time  its  porti^bte  and 

much-comprehendilig  philosophy. 


Nevertheless,  a  maxim  does  not  necessarily 
become  a  proverb.  Many  grubs  never  grow 
to  butterflies;  and  a  maxim  is  only  a  proverb 
in  its  caterpillar  stage — a  candidate  for  a 
wider  sphere  and  longer  flight  than  most  are 
destined  to  attain.  And,  in  order  to  secure 
universal  currency,  it  must  meet  a  general 
want,  and  it  must  suit  the  popular  taste. 
Hence,  in  every  community,  it  is  with  "  poor 
Richard,"  and  his  brethren  among  the  people, 
that  most  proverbs  have  originated ;  and,  in  as 
far  as  any  of  them  may  have  had  a  literary 
source,  we  should  look  for  their  first  promul- 
gation not  to  Hooker,  and  Milton,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  and  the  souls  sublime  who 
were  more  cosmopolite  than  British,  but  to 
Latimer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Bunyan,  who 
never  spoke  to  hearts  of  oak  unless  with  an 
English  tongue.  Fine  speeches  may  be  quoted; 
but  they  are  only  the  standing  homely  saws 
qf  Anglo-Saxon  parentage,  which  keep  their 
ground,  and  are  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 

As  far  as  wo  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
verbs of  any  modem  nation,  the  bulk  of  them 
is  older  than  its  printed  literature;  and  the 
number,  we  suspect,  is  very  small  which  can 
be  traced  up  to  a  definite  authorship.  But,  ai 
this  moment,  there  are  many  which  are  work- 
ing their  way  into  generid  currency;  and 
after  they  have  been  somewhat  shortened  or 
new-shapen,  we  shall  find  among  our  every- 
day axioms— 

*<The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  ia  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

"  Solitude  is  sometimes  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return." 

*•  Trifles  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong. 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.*' 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
A  man's  a  man  for  a*  that " — 

as  well  as  Gray's  "Full  many  a  gem,"  ahd 
Pope's  *•  Bnling  passion  strong  in  death,*'  and 
Beattie's  "  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to 
climb ! "  And  we  may  add  that,  as  we  become 
more  cultivated,  and  as  a  finer  sense  diifoses 
itself  throughout  the  eoihmunity,  many  a 
choice  saying,  now  locked  up  in  printed  books^ 
or  only  current  amongst  the  w^ll-infottned^ 
will  pass  ijlto  proverbial  frequency;  such  a^ 
the  remark  of  Coleridge,  "  To  most  men,  dx- 
perience  ia  like  the  fttem  lights  of  a  shi^,  wbieh 
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illamine  only  the  track  it  lias  passed ;"  and 
many  of  those  vivid  sentences  in  whicli,  like 
sparks  from  a  thunderbolt.  Napoleon  flashed 
out  his  own  intensity:  "The  heart  may  be 
torn  to  pieces,  whilst  the  soul  stands  un- 
shaken;" "  It  is  the  good  cause,  not  the  stake, 
which  makes  the  martyr;"  "Usually  the 
truest  wisdom  is  a  resolute  determination;" 
"On  unity  of  action  depends  the  sucoess  of 
means ;"  "  The  man  who  least  of  all  belongs  to 
himself,  is  the  man  whom  the  events  of  Provi- 
dence call  to  the  goverament  of  nations;" 
"Every  hour  of  time  lost  is  a  chance  of  mis- 
fortune for  the  future ; "  "  There  are  calumnies 
by  which  innocence  itself  is  confounded." 

Occasionally  the  proverb  carries  something 
in  gremio,  which,  so  far,  fixes  its  date.  The 
Spanish  proverb,  "A  great  lance- thrust  to  a 
dead  Moor,"  sends  us  back  to  the  conflicts 
betwixt  Christian  and  Saracen,  and  is  evidently 
contemporary  with,  "The  Jew  ruins  himself 
with  passovers,  the  Moor  with  wedding  feasts, 
and  the  Christian  with  lawsuits."  Such  say- 
ings as  "  Big  churches,  little  saints ; "  "  God's 
friend,  the  priest's  foe;"  "Monks  and  mice 
seldom  take  leave  without  mischief;"  "  Touch 
a  friar,  and  all  cowls  flutter  as  far  as  Rome ; " 
and  others,  in  which  the  German  vocabulary 
abounds,  would  point  to  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  people  were  beginning  to  espy 
rents  in  the  rochet  and  rust  on  the  mitre.  Eng- 
lish history  has  told  us  the  origin  of  the  adage 
which  is  read  on  the  scroll  of  the  Garter;  and 
of  more  than  one  proverb,  that  great  record  of 
inventions  and  antiquities— the  Bible — ^has 
preserved  to  us  the  age  and  the  first  occasion. 
"Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  is,  of 
course,  older  than  the  days  of  Solomon;  and 
David  quotes  as  already  a  time-honoured  say- 
ing—"  a  proverb  of  the  ancients," — "Wicked- 
ness proceedeth  from  the  wicked."  As  far 
back  as  the  age  of  Moses,  it  had  become  pro- 
verbial to  compare  a  "mighty  hunter"  to 
Nimrod;  and  a  proverb  corresponding  to 
"  Man's  extremity  is  Gk>d's  opportunity,"  is  im- 
mortalised in  connection  with  Mount  Moriah, 
and  the  crowning  act  of  Abraham's  faith 
(1  Sam.  X.  12;  xxiv.  13:  Gen.  xxii.  14;  x,  9). 

Like  primeval  poems,  the  first  proverbs 
would  be  abundantly  simple.  A  certain  trim- 
ness  of  terseness  distinguished  some  saying, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  above-quoted,  "  Wicked- 
ness proceedeth  from  the  wicked,"  and  coming 
neatly  through  the  lips  and  falling  nicely  on 
the  ear,  it  grew  into  a  favourite  p}irase,  and 
was  80  oft  reiterated,  that  at  last  it  could  not 


be  forgotten.  But  as  by  and  by  men  grew 
more  ingenious  or  refined,  mere  neatness  was 
not  pleasing  enough.  The  pillar  required  to 
be  fluted,  the  rectangular  plinth  was  exchanged 
for  a  florid  capital,  the  single  verse  was  re- 
placed by  an  elaborate  stanza,  and  the  proverb 
suggested  improvement  A  humorist  stack 
a  feather  in  its  cap,  or  added  a  sting  to  its 
tail,  by  way  of  maJdng  it  more  arresting  or 
more  emphatic;  or  a  poet  turned  it  intD 
metaphor,  and  fitted  it  with  metre,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  convenient  to  the  memory. 
"Know  thyself,"  was  the  Heaven-descended 
simplicity  of  that  oiracle  which  faced  the  de- 
votee as  he  approached  the  Delphio  shrine; 
and  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  fnndamental 
precept  of  the  old  Greek  ethics.  But  "  Know 
thyself  "  grew  trite ;  and  from  jSjsop,  with  hit 
fault-basket  slung  behind  the  back,  visible  to 
all  save  the  owner,  down  to  the  Ayrshire 
bard — 

"  Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  pie  us, 
To  see  ourseVs  as  others  see  us !  ** — 

moralists  have  striven  to  furbish  up  ike  old 
familiar  maxim,  and  bring  out  its  meaning 
anew.  MjjBi*  dyttr ;  "  Ne quid  nimis ; "  "Exceed 
in  nothing,"  is  an  advice  so  good,  that  it  is 
quite  a  controversy  who  first  gave  it.  Diogenes 
Laertius  claims  it  for  Pythagoras,  Aristotle 
assigns  it  to  Bias,  and  something  very  like  it 
can  be  detected  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  not  to 
say  Euripides.  But  plain  fAnltr  &yu9  b^^  to 
lose  its  force;  so  Alpheus  turned  it  into  a 
punning  epigram,  and  said,  "  How  exceedingly 
delighted  he  was  with  this  caveat  against  ex- 
ceeding " — 

And  Horace  needs  must  say — 

• 
"  Est  modus  in  rebus : 
Virtus  est  medium  vitioram  utmmquo  redactmiL" 

And  so  on  it  went,  till  now  every  nation  has 
its  own  way  of  saying,  "  Stop  in  time."  "  Too 
keen  an  edge  does  not  cut,"  say  the  French ; 
"Too  fine  a  point  does  not  pierce."  "Too 
many  sacks  are  the  deatii  of  the  ass,"  cry  the 
Germans;  and,  "Too  much  wax  bums  the 
church,"  re-echo  the  Portuguese.  "  Too  many 
sailors  sink  the  ship,"  shout  the  boatmen  on 
the  Nile;  whilst  the  English  captain  trans- 
lates it,  "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth;" 
and  the  Scotch  steward  or  stoker  replies,  "O'er 
mony  greeves  but  hinder  the  wark."  But  by 
this  time  our  Scotch  readen  are  exclaiming, 
"O'er   meikle  water    drooned  the   miller ;" 
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''Eneneh's  oa  gfude  as  a  feast.**  So,  if  you 
please,  no  more  of  '*Ne  quid  nimis." 

like  our  Edward  the  Third  and  his  "  Honi 
aoit  qui  mal  j  pense,"  the  Arabs  have  a  his- 
torical origin  for  manj  of  their  proverbial  say- 
ings. "Qod  has  His  hosts,  amongst  them 
iMncy,**  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  when 
tibe  Emperor  Mioawiah  heard  that  his  enemy 
Ascktar  was  killed  by  mating  honey  made  from 
poisonons  herbs ;  and,  "  He  is  fond  of  cham- 
pioiiship  who  takes  locusts  under  his  protec- 
tioB,"  commemorates  Modleg  Ben  Sowaid,  a 
plneky  chieftain,  who  carried  the  law  of 
hospitality  so  far  that,  when  a  flight  of  locusts 
alighted  on  his  territories,  and  some  neigh- 
Inoring  tribe  was  tampering  with  them,  this 
Qaixote  of  the  desert  droye  off  the  invaders, 
and  saved  tiie  locusts. 

To  an  ethnologist,  or  a  student  of  human 
nature,  there  can  be  no  materials  more  valuable 
than  the  proverbs  of  a  people.  They  are  its 
most  genuine  cardiphonia — the  confidential 
communings  of  the  nation  in  the  unreserve  of  its 
oim  homestead — the  deliverance  of  the  collec- 
tife  wisdom  on  all  the  subjects  which  engross 
its  thoughts,  and  form  the  theme  of  its  most 
frequent  discussion.  In  authorship  there  may 
be  idiosyncrasy  j  Byron  may  be  no  true  type 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  nor  Erasmus  of  the  Hol- 
lander; but  neither  Englishmen  nor  Dutch- 
men can  repudiate  their  proverbs.  These  are 
the  nation's  own  composition — its  autobio- 
graphy; what  Augustine  would  have  called 
its  confessions  and  retractations.  Before  a 
maxim  could  become  a  proverb,  it  had  to  pass 
the  ordeal  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  without 
millions  of  votes  in  its  favour,  it  could  never 
hare  been  installed;  and  now  that  it  has 
reached  this  rank,  it  is  the  accredited  r^re- 
sentaiive  of  its  constituents;  and  as  long  as 
it  carries  their  commission,  we  are  entitled  to 
regard  it  as  their  exponent.  With  this,  the 
People's  Own  Book,  in  our  hand,  wo  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  native  servility  of  the 
Hindoo,  the  self-possessed  worldliness  and  mere 
materialism  of  the  Chinaman,  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  Persian,  the  pensive  enthusiasm  and 
ftmdamental  religiousness  of  the  Sclavonian, 
the  high-sonled  chivalry  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
sly  vindieiiveness  of  the  Italian,  the  gaiety  of 
the  rrenchman,  the  thrift  and  caution  of  the 
Scot. 

Nor  is  it  merely  revelations  of  principle 
which  these  proverbs  afford,  but  they  give  us 
^very  race  in  its  humour.  According  as  the 
bee  fesdi  on  the  thym«  of  HymettoSy  or  the 


heather  of  the  GK-ampians,  the  honey  is  dif- 
ferently flavoured;  and  oven  so  the  wisdom 
hoarded  in  these  ancient  hives  has  an  aroma 
characteristic  of  the  various  regions  where  it 
has  been  gathered.  The  basis,  or  essential 
principle,  may  be  the  same,  but  the  gust  or 
bouquet  differs  according  to  the  national 
genius.    Take  the  following  gproup : — 

"  Since  I  wronged  you,  I  have  never  liked 
you." 

"  The  day  I  did  not  sweep  the  house,  there 
came  to  it  one  I  did  not  expect." 

"  Never  speak  of  a  rope,  in  the  house  of  a 
man  who  was  hanged." 

"  If  you  want  to  beat  a  dog,  say  he  ate  your 
iron." 

"  To  be  a  merchant;  the  art  consists  more  in 
getting  paid  than  in  making  sales." 

"  A  fool,  unless  he  knows  Latin,  is  never  a 
great  fool." 

"  If  the  rings  are  lost,  here  are  the  fingers 
still." 

"  He  who  wants  to  be  rich  in  a  year  comes 
to  the  g^ows  in  half  a  year." 

"A  gentleman  would  rather  have  his  gar- 
ments rent  than  mended." 

"They  took  away  the  mirror  from  me  be- 
cause I  was  ugly,  and  gave  it  to  the  blind 
woman." 

In  these  "  refranes"  of  Arragon  and  Oastilo 
the  humour  is  subtle ;  and  the  satire,  where 
satire  occurs,  is  very  delicate,  and  full  of  quiet 
dignity.  The  first  two  examples  and  the  last 
ore  an  expedient  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
proverbs  of  Spain.  In  order  not  to  give  offence, 
or  by  way  of  **  an  excellent  oil  which  will  not 
break  the  head,"  the  mentor  admonishes  his 
friend  by  reproving  himself,  or  confessing  his 
own  stupidity.  Broader  in  their  mirth,  and 
more  caustic  in  their  tone,  is  the  following 
cluster  :— 

'"  A  blate  cat  maks  a  proud  mouse." 

"  Better  a  toom  house  than  an  ill  tenant." 

"  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  by." 

"  Mony  ane  speirs  the  gate  he  kens  fu'  weel." 

"The  tod  ne'er  sped  better  than  when  he 
gaed  his  ain  errand." 

"  A  wilful  man  should  be  unco'  wise." 

"  He  that  has  a  mcikle  nose  thinks  ilk  ane 
speaks  o'  't." 

"  He  that  teaches  himscl'  has  a  fool  for  his 
maister." 

"He  [the  miser]  would  rake  hcU  for  a 
bodle." 

"It  is  an^ill  cause  that  the  lawyer  thinks 
shame  o'." 
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**  Lippen  to  me,  bat  look  to  yoqrgel'.*' 
"'Hair  whistle  than  woo'/  as  the  Bouter 
said  when  shearing  the  soo'." 
**  Ye  gae  far  about  seeking  the  nearest." 
"  Te*U  na  sell  your  hen  in  a  rainy  day." 
**  Te'll  mend  when  ye  grow  better." 
"  Te're  naa  chicken  for  a'  your  cheepin'." 
"  Te  wad  do  little  for  God,  if  the  deil  were 
deid." 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  conti'ast  the 
frank  directness  of  the  "ye" — the  German 
"Du" — ^in  the  last  specimens,  with  the  self- 
accusing  "  I "  of  the  courtly  Spaniard.  In  all 
the  samples  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  more 
characteristic  than,  "  Lippen  to  me,  but  look 
to  yoursel*."  Cromwell  must  surely  have  heard 
it  before  he  gave  his  famous  watchword,  "Trust 
in  Providence,  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

The  natural  productions,  and  the  usages  of 
countries,  are  inevitably  mixed  up  with  their 
proverbs.  "Never  trust  to  a  well  in  front," 
IB  an  excellent  Bechuana  proverb,  acquired 
from  Dr.  Livingstone,  obviously  the  proverb 
of  travellers  through  arid  regions.  So  far  akin 
to  it  are  the  Arabic,  "  The  last  drinks  least," 
and,  "  If  water  is  present  for  ablution,  the  use 
of  sand  is  discontinued" — alluding  to  the 
mock  ablutions  in  sand  which  the  Mecca  pil- 
grims go  through  during  those  portions  of  the 
march  when  there  is  too  little  water  for  wash- 
ing. "  The  over-hasty  traveller  neither  saves 
his  cattle,  nor  makes  out  the  journey,"  is  a 
Bedouin  adage ;  as  also,  "  Fairer  than  a  white 
egg  in  a  green  meadow,"  implying  "entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast " — food  and  repose  in 
charming  combination.  The  seafaring  habits 
and  the  amphibious  territory  of  the  Dutch 
come  out  in  their  sayings.  "  The  best  pilots 
are  ashore;"  "Pull  gently  at  a  weak  rope;" 
"After  ebb  comes  flood,  and  with  prosperity 
come  friends ;"  "  Cover  the  pot — an  eel  is  in 
it;"  "Large  fish  leap  out  of  the  kettle;" 
"Coupled  sheep  drown  one  another;"  "The 
first  in  the  boat  has  the  choice  of  oars ;"  "Still 
water  stinks ; "  "A  wreck  on  shore  is  a  beacon 
at  sea."  The  proverbs  of  Arabia  abound  in 
lions,  horses,  and  camels ;  those  of  Spain  and 
Italy  in  asses;  those  of  our  own  country  in 
foxes,  dogs,  and  cats;  and,  judging  by  this 
rule,  the  animal  which  has  laid  the  most 
powerful  hold  on  the  Frenchman's  imagination 
is  the  wolf.  "The lion's  nose  is  well  defended," 
is  a  very  deep  remark  of  some  Assyrian  ex- 
plorer. "  Let  the  night  be  your  camel,"  is  the 
ripe  result  of  the  experience  of  some  white- 
bearded  cattle-lifter  among  the  sons  of  Ish- 


mael;  and,  no  doubt,  Abd-el-Slader  was  weU 
acquainted  with  the  aimila,  "  More  beaiitifQl 
than  a  black  horse  with  white  feet,"  as  well  as 
that  maxim,  "  The  eye  of  a  good  horse  Ber?eB 
for  a  tooth,"— for  as  long  as  the  eye  flashfis, 
there  is  no  need  to  look  for  age-marks  in  the 
mouth.    "A  braying  ass  eats  little  hay,"  is 
Italian  experience.    And  not  to  multiply  oor 
own  canine,  felinei,  and  vulpine  adages,  we 
may  give  a  specimen  of  Gallic  lycanthropy— 
"Wolves  do  not  eat  each  other."    This  xnuat 
be  the  effect  of  French  civilization,  for  in 
Russia  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  can- 
nibals ;  and,  indeed,  our  neighbours  seem  w 
have  discovered  that  this  panegyric  was  pre- 
cipitate, for  they  themselves  have  modified  tlie 
proverb  into,  "  Provender  is  scarce  when  tbc 
wolf  eats  his  comrade."    But  there  can  he  uo 
doubt  about  the  following:    "The  death  of 
the  wolf  is  the  health  of  the  sheep;"  "When 
the  wolf  is  dead  all  the  dogs  give  him  a  bite;'' 
"  Talk  of  the  wolf,  and  you  will  aee  his  tail;" 
"Ho  who  kennels  with  wolves  must  howl;" 
"  Counted  sheep  are  eaten  by  the  wolf;"  "The 
wolf  is  not  so  big  as  he  is  reported;"  «n<l. 
"  The  wolf  will  die  in  his  skin."    But  we  do 
not  remember  that  the  French  have  got  the 
adage  of  their  neighbours  in  the  Peninsula, 
"  The  wolf  does  that  in  the  course  of  the  week 
which  prevents  him  from  coming  to  church  on 
Sunday." 

As  proverbs  are  meant  to  be  portable,  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  packed  up  in  a 
few  words,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
should  assume  the  shape  most  convenient  for 
the  memory.  Hence,  in  every  language,  a 
large  number  have  taken  the  form  of  poetry; 
and  in  the  lauguages  of  Europe,  they  hare 
extensively  availed  themselves  of  the  mnemonic 
aids  supplied  by  rhyme  and  alliteration.  *' A 
cat  may  look  at  a  king;"  "He  that  comes 
unca'd,  sits  unserved;"  "Out  of  debt,  out  of 
danger;"  "All  is  not  gold  that  glittere;" 
"  Time  tries  a',"  are  instances  where  mach  of 
the  pith  depends  on  that  sort  of  initial  rhyme, 
so  native  to  our  tongue,  and  so  agreeable  to 
our  ears.  Of  rhymed  endings,  the  examples 
are  equally  abundant.  In  English  we  hare, 
"  Safe  bind,  safe  find ;"  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed;"  "When  the  cat's  away,  the 
mice  will  play ;"  "  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to 
rise,  is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise;"  "He  who  would  thrive,  must  rise  at 
five ;  he  who  has  thriven,  may  sleep  till  seren.** 
and  a  multitude  besides,  but  not  more  than 
can  be  pai*allelled   in   Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
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German.  Ai  fint  Bight,  one  would  be  apt  to 
fioppofle  that  the  Luignage  which  gives  a  pro- 
verb in  rhjme  is  its  mother-tongue,  and  that 
the  othezB  possess  it  by  translation.  But  this 
does  not  alwajs  hold.  We  say,  "  Birds  of  a 
feaUier  flock  together;"  but  the  Book  of 
Ecdesiastes  (xxviL  9)  has  said,  two  thousand 
jeare  ago,  "The  birds  will  resort  unto  their 
like."  The  Dutch  say,  "  Handelt  gii  pek,  gu 
kqjgjteen  rlek;"  but,  in  so  saying,  they  have 
only  versified  Ecdesiastes  ziii.  1,  "He  that 
toacheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled  therewith." 
The  Spaniards  say,  "  No  hay  mejor  bocado  que 
d  hurfado ;"  but  this  is  only  their  rendering 
of "  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in 
tecret  is  pleasant"  (Prov.  ix.  17).  Besides, 
many  proverbs  have  their  metrical  equivalents 
ia  many  tongues,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  oldest.  In  virtue  of  its  terseness,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  English,  "  What 
cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  is  older 
than  the  German,  "Was  man  nicht  kann 
meiden,  soil  man  willig  leiden ;"  but  who  shall 
decide  the  question  of  priority  as  between  the 
English,  "Man  proposes,  Grod  disposes;"  the 
French,  "L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose;" 
the  German,  "Der  mensch  denkt's,  Gott 
lenkt's;"  the  Dutch,  "De  mensch  wikt,  maar 
Gott  beschikt;"  the  Danish,  "Mennesket 
spaaer,  Gud  raar'er;"  the  Spanish,  "La  gente 
pone,  y  Dios  dispone"  ? 

Nothing  has  latterly  contributed  so  much 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  proverbs  of  the 
people  as  the  delightful  work  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  in  which,  like  a  mosaic  on  sandal- 
wood, or  rather, "  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets 
of  silver,"  the  gems  supplied  by  an  extensive 
emdition  acquire  new  beauty  from  the  deep 
visdom,  the  ingenious  criticism,  and  the 
charming  instruction  in  which  the  collector 
has  set  them.* 

But  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  proverbs  were  recognised  by  our  authors 
andorators.  Sermons  of  the  Reformation  period 
are  fnll  of  them.  Latimer  often  clinched  his 
argument  with  a  text  from  this  oral  Bible  of 
the  multitude;  and  Jewel  mingled  them  with 
aphorisms  almost  as  good  of  his  own  invention. 
With  the  ready  wit  of  these  "  wise  saws,"  John 
Knox  had  his  quiver  richly  furnished.  "  Ding 
doon  the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  flee  awa'," 
is  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  Cathedral  of 


•  See  Oos  Ow»  FjassiDX,  VoL  L,  p.  108,  "  The  Poetry, 
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St.  Andrew's ;  and  **  Better  that  women  should 
greet  nor  bearded  men,"  was  the  apology  with 
which  the  author  of  "The  Monstrous  Eegi- 
ment"  consoled  himself  for  having  drawn  the 
tears  from  Mary's  eyes ;  nor  would  he  fail  \o 
use  such  artillery  in  his  sermons.  They  held 
their  place  all  through  the  following  century. 
"Better  bow  than  break;"  "Even  reckoning 
makes  lasting  friends;"  and  similar  extracts 
from  the  book  of  common  sense,  enrich  the 
racy  pages  of  South;  and  their  presence  is 
often  perceptible  in  the  allusions  as  well  as 
direct  quotations  of  Barrow.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  Jeremy  Taylor  does  not  contain  some- 
thing, consequently  his  works  are  spiced  over 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  proverbs.  Unlike 
South,  who  dealt  chiefly  in  family  condiments 
of  native  growth,  most  of  Taylor's  are  exoti^. 
Many  of  them  are  French  and  Italian.  But 
the  preachers  who  followed  Tillotson  were  fine 
gentlemen,  and  would  have  deemed  it  an  indi- 
cation of  low  breeding  to  introduce  into  their 
elegant  discourses  the  wisdom  of  the  highways 
and  hedges.  But  Matthew  Henry  abounds  in 
proverbs.  It  is  likely  that  they  flourished  in 
the  cheerful  circle  at  Broad  Oak,  and  that  to 
the  memory  of  the  only  son,  their  associations, 
faa*  from  being  vulgar,  were  only  kindly  and 
happy.  And  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his 
"Exposition,"  so  lich  in  sanctified  wisdom, 
and  through  which  there  reigns  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  perpetual  summer,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
fruitful  sayings,  as  one  great  element  of  our 
instruction  and  enjoyment,  "  When  the  wine 
is  in,  the  wit  is  out;"  "  The  wicked  cut  their 
throats  with  their  own  tongues ;"  "  Drive  the 
nail  that  will  go,  and  draw  out  that  which  goes 
amiss;"  "Forecast  is  as  good  as  work;"  "To 
keep  doing  fairly  and  softly  goes  far  in  a  day ;" 
"Many  a  beau  becomes  a  beggar;"  "God 
blesseth  the  giving  hand,  and  makes  it  a  getting 
hand ;"  and  similar  sentences,  flashing  out  from 
every  page — some  of  them  the  old  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  and  others  newly  struck  in  the 
Henriean  mint — surprise  the  reader  by  their 
vividness,  and  enrich  him  by  their  sterling 
solidity.  Like  steel  in  a  fountain,  the  sparkle 
pleases  the  eye,  and  the  tonic  strengthens 
the  heart. 

At  this  moment  we  do  not  recollect  having 
ever  heard  a  proverb  quoted  in  the  pulpit, 
those  of  Scripture  excepted,  and  even  them 
but  rarely.  In  one  respect  this  is  well.  So 
far  as  it  is  the  object  of  sanctuary  services  to 
edify  the  devout^  and  raise  to  an  elevation  stiU 
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higher,  minds  already  Bpiritnal,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  all  that 
sayours  of  this  poor  world — its  shabby  ways  and 
its  low  concerns.  But  this  is  not  the  only  end 
of  pulpit  ministrations.  Most  of  the  sermons  to 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  listen,  have  been 
addressed  to  those  that  are  "  without/'  rather 
than  those  that]  are  "  within."  The  preacher 
evidently  assumed  that  quite  as  many  of 
his  hearers  were  careless  or  unconrerted  as 
Christian ;  and,  with  this  assumption,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  object  of  the 
earnest  speaker  might  have  been  all  the  better 
gained  by  an  occasional  descent  to  their  own 
level,  by  speaking  to  them  not  in  theological 
phraseology,  but  in  their  own  vernacular 
language,  and  by  drawing  facts  and  illus- 
trations, not  so  much  from  a  region  which, 
alas!  is  to  the  unbeliever  little  more  than  a 
Utopia,  but  from  objects  which  their  own  eyes 
have  seen,  and  their  own  hands  have  handled ;  as 
well  as  by  founding  arguments  or  inferences,  not 
on  propositions  which  they  dimly  comprehend, 
but  on  premises  which  they  themselves  concede. 
In  sudh  a  case  where,  for  the  moment,  the 
preacher  merges  the  pastor  in  the  evangelist  or 
missionary,  he  could  not  find  better  precedents 
than  the  addresses  delivered  long  ago  on  the 
hills  of  GhUilee  and  in  Roman  court-houses; 
and  where,  from  accepted  axioms  and  expe- 
riences of  their  own,  stepping-stones  were  con- 
structed to  aid  doubters  or  disbelievers  in  their 
passage  over  to  the  realms  of  faith.  Happily 
and  wonderfully,  counterparts  to  the  things 
unseen  are  on  every  side  of  us — ^at  our  feet, 
and  in  our  hands;  and  a  wise  steward  will, 
from  time  to  time,  bring  out  of  his  treasure 
new  examples ;  and,  no  less  happily,  traces  of 
the  Divine  autograph  still  remain  on  the  ruined 
tables  of  man's  heart  (Rom.  ii.  15);  and  (no 
doubt  mingled  with  much  error)  these  frag- 
ments of  primeval  ethics  float  about  in  the 
proverbs  of  all  nations;  and  whether  expressly 
quoted  or  indirectly  indicated,  few  proofs  should 
be  more  cogent  than  the  coincidence  of  the 
voice  from  Heaven  with  the  "still  small  voice" 
within.  The  case  should  be  very  clear  when 
the  light  of  conscience  only  confirms  what  the 
light  of  revelation  first  pointed  out ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  self-condemned  judge  to  escape, 
when  the  parable  reaches  its  moral,  and  dis- 
closes, "  Thou  art  the  man !" 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
those  maxims  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  common  law,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  an 
oral  or  proverbial  code;   and  any  one  who 


wishes  to  master  the  philosophy  of  our  sobjeci^ 
and  ascertain  how  profound  and  perrasiTe  in 
all  communities  is  this  sort  oi  senteniioiu 
jurisprudence,  cannot  do  better  than  study 
some  treatise  on  the  sources  of  our  Teutonic 
legislation.  In  so  doing,  like  Moli^re's  bexo, 
who  had  spoken  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  he  will  be  delighted  to  find  to  how 
much  leg^  wisdom  he  has  been  giving  utter- 
ance every  time  he  said,  "  The  last  out  doses 
the  door."  In  the  adage, "  The  will  is  the  Bod 
of  the  work,"  he  wiU  find  the  reason  why,  in 
prosecutions  for  libel  or  murder,  all  the  evidence 
or  argument  often  bears  on  tlie  animus— the 
malice  prepense.  Every  lady  who  bespeaks 
costly  jewels  or  dreses,  and  orders  the  bill  to 
be  sent  to  her  husband,  wiU  be  happy  to  lean, 
that  "Whosoever  owns  the  head,  wags  the 
beard;"  but  the  boy  whose  ripe  redstreaka 
have  dropped  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence, 
the  sportsman  whose  covey  has  migrated  to 
his  neighbour's  preserve,  knows  to  his  sorrow, 
"  All  belongs  to  your  neighbour  which  faUs 
into  his  garden."  The  pleasant  old  times  haTe 
passed  away,  when  the  serfs  of  the  abb^  or 
the  sacristans  of  the  cathedral  could  daim 
ecclesiastical  exemption,  and  say, "  It  \a  good 
to  dwell  under  the  crooked  stafi^"  the  crosier, 
to  wit ;  but  we  believe  that  the  maxim,  **  Who- 
ever has  the  church  has  also  the  churchyard," 
is  still  so  far  valid,  that  before  becoming  matton, 
the  minister's  sheep  are  entitled  to  retire 
amongst  the  tombs  of  his  parishioners,  and 
ruminate  there  for  a  season.  "  When  the  feet 
are  bound,  the  tongue  runs  f  astest»"  suggests 
a  hope  of  extrication  to  gentlemen  who  hare 
signed  deeds  with  the  pistol  at  their  ear,  u 
well  as  to  heiresses  who  have  conveyed  away 
their  fortune  under  ghostly  intixoidatioiL  in 
a  cloister;  but,  to  the  unhappy  legatee  who 
has  entered  probate  to  a  bankrupt's  will,  the 
doctrine  is  not  so  comfortable,  "  Whoever  ia« 
hcrits  a  farthing  must  pay  a  dollar."  At  the 
seaside  people  constantly  leave  on  the  dry  beach 
or  the  benches,  books,  telescopes,  parasola, 
or  brooches,  but  never  find  them  there  when 
they  return.  This  evidently  arises  from  an 
erroneous  notion  about  treaor-trove,  or  from 
the  Scandinavian  theory  of  "jetsom  and  flot- 
sam "  having  supplanted  the  older  Saxon  and 
Hebrew  rule, "  Thou  shalt  not  steaL"  In  such 
places  it  might  therefore  be  well  to  revert  to 
first  principles,  and,  by  way  of  rubric  to  the 
eighth  commandment,  write  up  in  Qothic 
letters,  and  leave  it  as  a  medisi^^niysteiy'  ^ 
which  case  it  is  sure  to  be  read,  Biaxlted»  levMd, 
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and  inwardly  dJgefftted,  **Bin  Fand  verholileii, 
Bt  80  gnt  ala  geatoMen." 

Speaking  of  inBcriptions  and  the  middle  agea, 
we  are  reminded  of  another  nae  to  which  adages 
or  moral  maxims  were  once  applied,  and  for 
wKch  they  are  still  ayailable.  St.  Augustine 
Imdin^ribed  on  his  dining-table  the  couplet 
from  Horace: — 

**  Quisi^uis  flmat  dlctis  absentein  rodere  famam, 
Ham;  nMnsam  iiidignam  norcrit  cdse  sibi.'* 

•Hms  "HtigWshed*'  by  the   author  of  "The 
HolySCate-:— 

"  Fe  that  doth  love  on  absent  friends  to  jeer, 
May  befioe  depart,  no  room  is  for  Kim  here." 

To  the  present  day,  the  Jews  fasten,  but  not 
very  conspicuously,  on  their  doorposts  a  parch- 
ment scroQ,  containing  Beut.  vi.  5—9;  and  on 
tbe  lintel  of  many  a  Christian  building,  sacred 
■nd  crril,  ancient  and  comparatively  modem, 
is  awne  suggestive  motto.  On  the  Geraldine 
tower  cf  SeWUe  it  is,  "Nomcn  Domini  fortis- 
rima'tnrris;'*  and  on  the  innermost  of  the 
«ven  gab^  of  the  fortress  at  Rhodes,  erected 
by  the  Inng^ts  of  St.  John,  it  was,  "  Nisi 
Dcrtiaus  ctistodierit,  frustra  vigilat  qui  cus- 
tofit,"  a  sentence  with  which,  in  its  abbreviated 
fora^  '*Mii  Dominus  frustra,"  all  Londoners 
are  iroffictielitly  familiar.  On  the  new  Royal 
Bicbange,  in  large  letters  and  honest  English, 
we  read,  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ful- 
ness th^eof," — an  inscription  for  the  selection 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  good  taste  and 
gtH)d  feding  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort. 
The  hospitable  portals  of  Montacute  House, 
Somearset,  proclaim — 

"  Through  this  wide-opening  gate 
None  come  too  soon,  none  go  too  late." 
And  oh  Sudbtny  House,  Derbyshire,  is  the 
deront  ^knowledgment,  "Omne  bonum  Dei 
domnu."  Sometimes  a  pun  lurks  in  the  legend. 
Urns,  under  a-stone  pansy  at  Beauvais,  we  read' 
"Plus  penser  que  dire;*'  on  the  parsonage  at 
Barnard  Castle,  Yorkshire,  in  allusion  to  the 
family  name,  Dngard,  "  Ce  que  Dieu  garde,  est 
bien  gard^ ;"  and  on  the  manse  of  St.  Martin's, 
in  Pferthshire,  *'  Kulli  certa  domus.'*  No  doubt, 
in  Tety  pious  or  very  virtuous  mottoes,  there 
nay  be  danger  of  Pharisaism,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Athenian  Pharisee,  who  had  written  on 
tis  door,  "Let  none  entei-  here  but  honest 
men,  *  prompting  the  mischievous  Diogenes  to 
inqaire  of  the  porter,  "Pray,  sir,  does  your 
nuister  come  in  by  the  window  ?"  But  unless 
we  make  up  oar  minds  to  run  this  risk,  we 
m^  gHJB  lip  tlie  building  of  churches  and 
hospRai^  iiib  w^i  as  the  writing  of  mottoes 


upon  them ;  and  we  confess  a  great  respect  for 
the  courage  with  which  these  old  worthies  hung 
out  their  colours,  and  carved  on  the  chief  stone 
such  words  as  may  still  be  read  here  and  there ; 
for  example,  in  Edinburgh,  throughout  the 
Cowgate  or  the  Canong^te.*  And  if  we  may 
speak  of  our  own  experience,  an  apposite  quota- 
tion or  a  significant  motto  is  "  a  nail  fastened  in 
a  sure  place."  Like  a  name  beneath  a  picture, 
or  like  an  old  acquaintance  suddenly  encoun- 
tered in  the  apartments  of  some  show -place, 
the  one  lights  up  the  other,  and  the  two  are 
henceforward  pleasantly  linked  together.  The 
pleasant  little  town  of  Kcenigswinter,  beside 
the  Drachenf els,  always  calls  up  a  Luther-like 
saying  which  we  read  long  ago  on  one  of  its 
old  houses,  "Er  wohl  gebaut  wer  Gott  ver- 
traut "— "  Well  builds  he  who  trusts  in  Thee." 
Sauntering  through  a  sort  of  mosque,  in  the 
gardens  of  Schweitzingen,  near  Heidelberg,  we 
still  remember  how  our  fancy  was  taken  with 
two  texts  from  the  Koran  inscribed  on  the 
dome,  "  Get  of  gold  as  much  as  you  need,  of 
wisdom  all  that  you  can;"  "A  fool's  heart  is 
in  his  mouth;  a  wise  man's  tongue  is  in  his 
heart ;"  and  any  of  our  friends  who  go  to  see 
the  Kaisersaal  at  Frankfort,  will  probably 
retain  the  effigies  of  its  emperors  all  the  longer 
if  they  mark  down  on  the  spot,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  their  history,  some  of  the  well- 
selected  mottoes,  such  as  that  under  Henry  IV., 
"Multi  multa  sciunt,  se  autem  nemo;"  or 
that  on  his  hapless  successor,  "  Miser  qui  mor- 
tem appelit,  miserior  qui  timet;"  or  that  on 
Conmd  III.,  "Pauca  cum  aliis,  multa  tecum 
loquere;"  or  that  on  Frederick  I.,  "Prajstat 
uni  probo  quam  mille  improbis  placere." 
Thanks  to  heraldry,  a  few  good  maxims,  as 
well  ns  some  more  dubious,  are  still  inscribed 
on  signet  rings,  on  carriage  doors,  and  silver 
spoons ;  nor  is  it  taking  too  literally  "  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy"  to  hope  for  a  time  when,  on 
horse-trappings  and  table  equipage,  shall  be 
read  watchwords  of  piety  and  avowals  of 
personal  devotion.  "In  that  day  shall  there 
be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses.  Holiness 

TTNTO   THE  LoBD Yea,  evcry  pot  in 

Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  holiness  unto 
the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  xiv.  20,  21).        R. 

*  Of  these  a  friend  haa  copied  dcrvm  the  following :  Orer 
121,  Cowgate,  "  O  magnifie  the  Lord  with  me»  and  let  ub  exalt 
His  name  together."  On  137,  Cowgate,  apparentlj  an  old 
TWlors'  Hall. 

"  Almightie  God,  who  founded,  built,  and  cronnd 
TMb  work,  with  bleaaings  make  it  to  abound." 
On  260,  Gowgate,  "  AU  mj  trlst  is  in  ye  Lord."    On  848,  Cow- 
gate,  "  Be  merpTfoll  to  me,  O  God.    1574."    On  John  Knox's 
honee  in  the  Canongate,  '^yat^  Qod  atoala  il,  ft&d  yi  nyoht- 
bonr  as  TiseU/' 
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LI&ET   OH   OHnSCIE   HATTEB8.— IV. 
THB  CHRISTIAN  MINISTBY  NOT  A  PRIESTHOOD, 

BY  THE  BET.  J.  B.  MABSDBN,  M.A.,  INOXJMBBKT  OF  ST.  PETBB'S,  BIBXIKaHAX.* 


INLESS  the  eacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cliarch  are  sacrifices,  its  Ministry 
is  not  a  Priesthood;  for  bjr  a  priest 
is  meant,  in  theological  controyersj, 
one  whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  and  offer  np  a 
sacrifice.  If,  then,  there  are  no  sacrifices  in 
the  Ohurch  of  Christ,  of  necessity  there  can 
exist  no  sacrificing  priest. 

This  is  no  idle  dispute,  which  aims  at  nothing 
higher  than  the  rejection  of  an  obnoxious  word. 
The  word  indeed  is  harmless,  and  does  not 
properly  conyey  the  meaning  which  is  now 
connected  with  itf  The  question  at  issue  is 
in  reality,  whether  the  Christian  ministry  in 
fact  originated  with  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
or  was  it  a  mere  reyival  of  a  branch  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Christian  Church?  Does  the 
minister  of  Christ  succeed  to  the  office  of  the 
lievite,  or  is  the  institution  one  which  owes  all 
its  authority  to  the  sanction  of  Christ,  and 
traces  all  its  duties  to  His  commands  P 

The  Reformers  thus  understood  the  question. 
They  saw  that  the  notion  of  a  Priesthood  had 
its  origin  in  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament ;  they  justly  main- 
tained that  when  Moses  was  read,  the  veil  was 
still  upon  the  heart  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Papacy.  And  having  dismissed  for  ever  the 
superstition  of  mediators  and  sacrifices  apply- 
ing the  merit  of  Christ  both  to  the  quick  and 
dead,  the  notion  of  a  Priesthood  fell  together 

*  Mr.  Manden  has  pen&iited  us  to  quota  thin  paper  from 
^Thtb  Chorohmaaabip  of  the  Kew  TeatanMnt."  (l4nMioa: 
Hawiltop,  Adama,  and  Go.)  The  Talae  of  this  work  vill  be 
belt  ettimated  ftrom  our  eztnot.  Ab  a  popular  yet  thoroughly 
learned  hand-book  on  *'The  Origin  and  Progress  of  certain 
Opinions  whioh  now  estate  the  Ghnroh  of  Christ/'  it  has  onr 
stronnest  veoomaendation.— Ed.  0.  O.  F. 

t  Pristt,  a  oormptioa  of  the  Norman  prArs,  as  this  of  the 
Latin  preiibyUr,  and  this  again  of  the  Greek  wptaflvrtitov,  an 
Mtr.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  our  language,  rich  as  it 
is  in  synonyms,  oottkaias  no  word  to  oorrespond  with  iep«&*,  or 
aaetrdoe.  From  sheer  penury  of  language,  we  term  tlds  officer 
a  priest ;  that  is,  we  render  Upcvv  and  wpevfivr^poK  by  the  same 
word,  although  they  hare  nothing  in  common ;  for  the  priest 
is  not  necessarily  an  elder,  nor  the  elder  a  priest,  eitlier  in 
Jewish  or  Pagan  literature.  It  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  reason- 
able inference,  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  there  was  np 
priest,  no  UftU,  It  will  be  admitted,  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  judga,  that  if  the  oflee  had  existed,  an  appropriate 
name  fw  it  would  hare  existed  also :  nor  is  it  otedible  that 
a  word  of  suoh  import«noe,  onea  naturalised,  shonU  h«Te 
been  ever  lost. 


with  it.  Priest  and  altar  perished  in  one 
orerthrow.  They  remarked  again  upon  **  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  yarious  ministers  of 
the  primitive  Church  were  reckoned  up  in 
Scripture;  prophets,  apostles,  eyangdista, 
pastors,  teachers,  and  the  like;  but  in  this 
rehearsal  they  found  no  mention  made  of 
priests.  And  yet  (they  said)  it  is  most  im* 
probable  they  should  have  been  omitted,  if 
either  Christ  had  appointed  them,  or  if  thej 
had  been  necessary  for  the  Church,  or  even 
useful." 

Again;  they  remarked  this  difference  be- 
tween the  priesthood  and  the  ministry.  **  All 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  priests  (in  the 
spiritual  or  figurative  sense), — not  in  regard  of 
their  ministry,  but  because  all  the  faithful,  as 
kings  and  priests,  may  through  Christ  offor  op 
spiritual  sacrifices  onto  God.  The  ministiy, 
then,  and  the  priesthood,  are  things  &r  different 
the  one  from  the  other ;  for  the  priesthood  is 
common  to  all  Christians,  the  ministry  to  bnt 
a  few." 

To  the  men  who  reverenced  the  Scriptures 
those  reasons  were  sufficient.  They  renounced 
the  Bomish  priesthood ;  they  retained  the 
Christian  ministry.  Their  justification  is 
thus  summed  up  by  one  of  the  Continental 
Churches,}:  and  we  venture  to  affirm  it  is* 
though  brief,  triumphant  and  complete:  "We 
have  not  taken  away  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  because  we  have  thrust  the  Popiah 
priesthood  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For 
surely  in  the  new  covenant  of  Christ  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  priesthood  as  was  in  the 
ancient  Church  of  the  Jews;  which  had  an 
external  anointing,  holy  garments,  and  very 
many  ceremonies  which  were  figures  and  types 
of  Christ :  who,  by  His  coming,  fulfilled  and 
abolished  them  (Heb.  ix.  10,  11).  And  Hv 
Himself  remaineth  the  only  Priest  for  ever ;  v^* 
do  not  communicate  the  name  of  priest  to  anj 
of  the  ministers,  lest  we  should  detract  anj- 
thing  from  Christ." 

If  the  Protestant  doctrine  be  correct,  it  has 
been  a  daring  and  impious  thing  ever  since 
the  death  of  Christ  to  assume  the  priesthood ; 

t  Hall's  «Haraol^7  of  OmfflanoBs,*' p.  M7. 
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Bince  He  Umself  abideth  a  Prieat  oontiniiallj 
—the  only  Priest  in  earth  op  H^aYen  w^m  the 
Ghurcli  confesses.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  on  asBumpticMi  ao  offensiye  to  God  should 
be  innocent  in  its  consequences  to  man.  And 
oertainlj  no  oormption  of  the  Fapaoy  has  been 
more  pregnant  with  mischieTous  results ;  none 
has  been  more  pernicious,  whether  to  the  laity, 
or  to  the  so-called  priest  himself.  It  reduced 
the  one  to  the  most  wretched  and  degrading 
thraldom;  in  the  other  it  became  a  systematic 
scheme  of  almost  blasphemous  impiety. 

The  Confessional,  with  all  its  horrors,  be- 
longs to  this  false  notion  of  a  Priesthood.  The 
sabject  is  one  on  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell.  The  deHeacy  of  English  minds  reyolts ; 
and  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  forbids.  But  we 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  calmly  asserting 
the  Inquisition  itself  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  Confessional,  a  mild  and  gentle  instrument 
of  gpiritual  despotism.  That  torments  the 
body;  this  racks  the  soul.  The  inquisitor, 
having  slain  the  body,  has  lost  his  power ;  he 
hag  no  more  that  he  can  do,  and  we  defy  him ; 
the  more  he  refines  his  tortures,  the  sooner  his 
victim  Ib  released.  But  the  o<mf  easing  priest 
works  upon  more  enduring  materials,  and  upon 
a  cabject  more  keenly  suffering, — he  tortures 
an  enduring  soul ! 

That  men  should  have  rec^itly  been  found, 
wearing  the  garb  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
bearing  upon  their  souls  the  vows  of  a  Reformed 
Church,  who  hare  endeavoured  to  revive  this 
practice,  is  a  circumstance  from  the  shame  of 
which  our  Church  will  not  soon  recover.  That 
ihe  diacoveiy  (however  insignificant  the  names 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  revive  it)  has 
not  roused  the  Church  and  nation  with  a  burst 
of  indignant  and  insulted  feeling,  seems  to  be 
a  melancholy  presage  for  the  future;  an  evi- 
dence indeed  not  to  be  mistaken  of  our  deep 
ii^fataation. 

In  the  Confessional  the  priest  is  more  than 
man,  and  the  penitent  is  less.  It  is  the  perfect 
oonsanunation  of  arrogance  on  the  one  side, 
and  blaaphemoua  assumption  of  the  prerogative 
of  God;  and  on  the  other,  of  prostrate  imbe- 
ciHty,  of  cringing  weakness,  of  the  folly  which, 
distrusting  God  and  all  His  promises  of  grace, 
^  confidence  in  the  mumbled  spell  of  an 
iaipostor. 

The  monastic  life  is  another  consequence  of 
thigfalae  notion  of  a  Priesthood.  Short  of  a 
profession  of  open  vice,  nothing  can  well  be 
ooncdyed  more  perfectly  degrading  than  the 
profession  of  a  mosasticlifc.    At  the  beat  it  is 


tbe  valour  of  a  soldier  vho  escapes  without  a 
If  ound,  because  he  hides  hinutelf  from  danger 
as  the  fray  comes  on.  It  is  an  inglorious  re- 
treat, and  not  a  manly  struggle ;  and  of  all  the 
incantations  of  the  papal  sorceress,  the  monastic 
vow  is  beyond  compare  the  most  effective,  ^it 
do  not  aggravate  the  storm  it  pretends  to  set 
at  rest,  and  provoke  the  conflict  it  professes  to 
avoid.  The  act  itself  is  siu ;  sin  of  no  ordinary 
cast;  it  is  a  daring  defiance  of  the  God  of 
nature,  an  insult  to  the  God  of  grace. 

Yet  the  monastic  Ufe,  with  its  enormous 
train  of  evils,  arises  from  the  notion  of  a 
Priesthood,  and  it  is  chiefly  defended  on  this 
ground.  If  the  Eucharist  be  indeed  a  sacrifice, 
shall  it  be  consecrated  by  hands  unclean? 
Ceremonial  washings,  and  the  purification  of 
the  flesh,  were  required  from  the  Jewish  priest 
before  he  sacrificed.  He  lived  apart ;  for  the 
Levitee  had  cities  of  their  own.  Shall  the  priest 
of  the  Christian  Church  be  less  precise  P  The 
analogy  is  suited  to  his  purpose ;  and  thus  he 
becomes  a  mimic  of  the  ancient  law :  a  mimic, 
and  not  an  imitator;  for  mimicry  is  unreason- 
ing imitation ;  a  servile  copying  of  the  actions 
of  other  men,  without  the  power  of  compre- 
hending to  what  they  lead,  or  why  they  were 
at  first  performed. 

The  Priesthood  is  an  office  in  every  point 
inferior  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  as  the  Law 
is  in  every  point  inferior  to  the  Gospel.  The 
priest  was  a  mere  functionary ;  his  duties  were 
professional.  Learning  and  wisdom  and  e^x- 
aJted  piety  might  all  be  wanting,  yet  he  was  an 
efficient  priest.  A  blemish  in  his  flesh  excluded 
him  from  the  sacred  office,  but  not  a  blemish 
in  his  understanding  or  his  heart.  To  slay 
the  sacrifice,  to  enter  the  most  holy  place,  U> 
return  blood-sprinkled,  and  even  to  bless  the 
people,  were  official  acts  in  which  the  question 
of  character  or  fitness  was  not  involved.  Added 
years  contributed  little  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
priest  as  such,  or  yet  to  his  authority.  He 
who  was  anointed  yesterday  was  in  perhaps 
every  sense  as  effective  aa  the  veteran  who  had 
served  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  for 
years.  Nay,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the  full 
prime  of  life,  if  life  be  measured  by  ripeness 
of  intelligence  and  mental  power,  the  Levites 
were  dismissed  (with  the  exception  of  the  high 
priest)  from  their  laborious  service ;  a  service 
the  more  laborious  because  it  was  chiefly  me- 
chanical. 

The  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people  was 
not  committed  to  the  Priesthood.    Their  office 
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was  to  administer  the  symbolio  aemce,  of  wlucH 
ilie  meaaing  and  the  end  was  Christ.  They 
were,  in  a  jndioial  sense,  the  ke^ers  of  the 
Law,  and  their  e:qK)8itions  of  it  were  those,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  benoh  rather  than  the  polpit ; 
expositions  of  its  meaning  in  the  letter,  not  of 
its  spiritual  application  to  the  conscience.  We 
by  no  means  contend  that  a  holy  priest  would 
not  instruct  the  people  in  a  much  higher  sense, 
and  endeavour  to  reach  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  with  spiritual  lessons.  But  when  he  did 
so  he  rose  above  his  office  and  its  legal  requisi* 
tions;  for  the  time  ho  was  a  prophet  rather 
than  a  priest.  It  was  by  a  succession  of  pro- 
phets that  the  work  of  instruction  was  carried 
on.  The  prophets,  rather  than  the  priests, 
^ere  the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  people;  and 
tlie  chief  of  the  prophets  were  not  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  Christian  ministrjr 
were  a  Priesthood,  the  admission  would  be  de- 
grading. It  stands  already  upon  much  higher 
grounds,  and  has  a  nobler  office.  What  if  it 
were  true  that  "  the  clergy  are  entrusted  with 
the  awful  privilege  of  msiking  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ^*  (a  phrase  with  which  of  late 
years  we  have  become  so  painfully  familiar), 
the  youngest  of  their  body  and  the  most  un- 
woitiiy  could  perform  this  awful  mystery.  He 
would  then,  in  fact,  be  entrusted,  equally  with 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  But  the  power  of  working 
miracles  is  by  no  means  the  highest  that  Christ 
confers  upon  His  ministers.  Laymen  fre- 
quently possessed  it  as  well  as  ministera ;  and 
St.  Paul  taught  even  laymen  to  regard  it  as  by 
no  means  their  highest  gift,  or  one  to  be  greatly 
coveted.  Granting,  we  say,  that  the  ministry 
were  a  PriestJiood,  the  concession  would  add 
nothing  to  their  true  dignity.  Already  they 
are  "ambassadors  tor  Christ,"  and  "fellow- 
workert  with  God ; "  shall  they  forsake  this  high 
distinction  to  encumber  and  degrade  themselves 
again  beneath  a  yoke  of  Jewish  bondage  ? 

If  we  take  the  New  Testament  for  our  guide, 
and  are  content  to  submit  to  its  decisions,  we 
shall  at  once  rqect  the  imposture  (for  we  must 
call  it  so)  of  a  sacrificing  priesthood  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  St.  Paul  writes  largely  on 
the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry.  His 
charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  his  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  dwell  almost  exclusively 
upon  it^  But  we  cannot  gather  from  them 
that  Christian  ministers  are  priests ;  or  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments  is  their 
highest  function. 


We  would  speak  with  caution  here ;  or  rather 
we  would  speak  with  truth.    Far  from  us  be  the 
levity  which  would  even  seem  to  disparage  the 
two  sacred  ordinances  of  Christ,  though  we 
combat  deadly  superstitions  arising  from  the 
sinful  exaltation  of  them.    Christ  sent  forth 
His  first  disciples  to  baptize  and  to  preach; 
these  men  set  apart  others  for  the. same  work, 
— the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 
But  if  the  reader  should  search  for  any  indica- 
tions of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  Sacraments 
compared  with  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  he 
will  search  in  vain.    St.  Paul  made  his  boast 
at  Corinth  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptise, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel;   he  rqoiccd  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  he  had  b^tized 
none  of  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thanked  God  that  he  spake  with  tongues  more 
than  they  all — ^that  is,  he  preached  the  Gospel 
not  only  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  but,  through  miraculous  aid,  in 
other  languages ;  and  in  this  ho  gloried.   Does 
this  agree  with  that  disparagement  of  preach- 
ing, of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?    The  great 
business  of  the  ministry  was,  then,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word ;  not  in  the  restricted  sense  in 
which  we  sometimes  use  the  term ;  for  it  was 
to  be  done  in  public  and  in  private,  in  the 
weekly  assembly  and  from  house  to  house.    It 
included  reproof,  and  counsel,  and  exhortation. 
It  was  to  be  practised  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  with  the  wayside  passenger,  as  when 
Philip  the    deacon    preached   Chriat  to   the 
Ethiopian  eimuch ;  at  midnight  in  the  houses 
of  the  faithful,  as  when  Paul  preached  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  Butychus  was  restored  to 
life.    Such  duties,  interrupted  by  laborious 
study,  intermixed  with  prayer  and  praise,  re- 
lieved by  meditation,  stimulated  by  success, 
and  freshened  up  even  by  persecution,  were  the 
life  of  a  Christian  minister.    They  are  so  still. 
But  the  man  who  would  attain  to  such  a  life 
must  be  a  man  of  God.    He  must  be  sustained 
by  higher  considerations  than  those  of  his 
priestly  office  or  his  apostolic  descent.    He 
must  have  more  than  an  official  sanctity,  or 
he  will  not  be  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  a  hireling,  and  x>erehance  a 
drudge. 

These  principles  were  common  once  in 
England,  and  its  Church  was  built  upon  them. 
The  preaching  of  the  Word  was  honoured  as. 
no  less  than  the  Sacraments,  an  ordinance  of 
Christ  Himself.  Our  very  definition  of  a  Church 
is  this :  "  A  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  thspure  Word  pfChd  %$  preached,  and  the 
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Sacraments  be  dtdy  administered"  (Art.  19). 
The^  oaght  to  be  oar  glory  as  hitherto,  through 
God's  infinite  mercy,  they  haVe  been  for  nearly 
three  himdred  years  onr  safeguard  and  defence. 
Unhappily,  it  is  once  more  necessary  to  state 
them  with  caution,  and  to  fence  them  round 
with  proofs.^  They  are  received  with  suspicion, 
or  rejected  with  disdain.  Yet  they  stimd  on 
recoixl.  Grod's  Word  still  sheds  its  clear  stream 


of  light  across  a  troubled  sea :  and  the  formu- 
laries of  our  Churoh  ai-e  faithful  still:  they 
distribute  and  reflect  the  light  of  Soripturd. 
Alas,  they  are  beaoons  that  have  served  of  late 
to  show  how  swiftly  and  how  far  the  tide  has 
carried  us  from  that  Protestant  truth  which 
made  England  great>  and  her  Ohbrch  the  glory 
of  Christendom,  and  the  joy  of  the  whok 
earth. 


TBUE    AIK)B]!IIHa    OF    WOICAIT. 


xvithin.' 
which 


jUFFER  me,  then,  my  fair  hearers, 
to  reoomm^d  this  exchange, -^-this 
preference  of  decoration.  Like  Hhe 
king's  daughter,  be  all  glorious 
Let  the  Bible  be  the  mirror  at 
you  dress;  and  while  others  aro 
weightily  engaged  in  catching  a  fashion,  or 
adjusting  a  curl,  let  the  object  ofyour  culti- 
vation be  the  understanding,  the  memory, 
the  will,  the  affections,  the  conscience.  Let 
00  part  of  this  internal  creation  be  un- 
adorned :  let  it  sparkle  with  the  diamonds 
of  wisdom,  of  prudence,  of  humility,  of 
gentleness.  ^Riese  ornaments  alone  will 
confer  dignity,  and  prepare  for  usefulness. 
If  destitute  of  these,  can  you  imagine  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  real  durable  regard  ?  Need 
you  be  told  that  these  skin-deep  perfections, 
these  exterior  senseless  appendages,  imply 
no  excellency  in  the  wearer,  and  are  only 
admired  by  tibe  weak  or  the  worthless  ?  Are 
you  ignorant  that  men  often  despise  a  soul 
lodged  itt  a  form  they  adore,  and  admire 
nonsense  because  it  is  poured  from  handsome 
lips  ?  Are  yofu  designed  for  toys,  or  rational 
beings, — ^the  playthings  of  the  senses,  or 
improving  companions  ?  Would  you  in  com- 
pany keep  your  husbands  on  thorns,  while 
they  wish  you  to  be  seen,  and  hope  you  will 
not  be  heard ;  know  how  much  more  likely 
you  are  to  strike  by  the  quality  and  pattern 
of  your  robes,  than  by  the  insipidity  and 
inanity  of  your  discourse  ? 

"  Adorn  yourselves  in  tiie  newest  mode,  in 
the  richest  attire,  plait  your  hair,  deck  your- 
selves witii  pearls, — will  these  render  you 
valuable?  Will  these  qualify  you  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  a  family,  '  to  give  a  portion 
to  youz  maidenS;'  to  train  up  your  children 


in  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  be  a  help-meet  for 
your  husband?  What!  are  you  endued 
with  reason  and  immortality,  only  to  be 
enamoured  with  a  piece  of  embroidery,  or  to 
pay  your  devotions  to  the  colour  of  silk  ? 
Are  you  sublimely  resolved  never,  never  to 
leave  the  world  of  fans,  and  enter  the  region 
of  intelligence  and  of  mind  ? 

"  These  decorations  are  *  not  coRBTTprtDLK.' 
All  other  ornaments  *  perish  in  the  using.* 
All  other  attire  gives  place  to  the  shroud. 
*  Beauty  consumes  away  like  a  moth* — the 
sparkling  eye  *is  closed  in  darkness* — the 
body  is  '  laid  in  the  grave ;  death  shall  feed 
upon  it.*  The  charmer,  looking  in  vain  for 
admirers,  says  '  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my 
father :  to  tiio  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother 
and  my  sister.* 

"Accidents  disfigure,  and  diseases  cor- 
rode. How  quickly  time  changes  the  coun- 
tenance!  How  transient  the  empire  of 
colours  and  of  tints!  How  soon  wrinkles 
and  gaudy  attire  disagree  I  Having  laid  in 
no  stock  of  mental  influence  and  sober  enter- 
tainment against  the  evil  day,  what  becomes 
of  these  delighted  creatures  P  A  few  years 
reduce  them  to  insignificance,  leaving  them 
only  the  humiliating  claims  of  pity,  or  the 
uncertiun  returns  of  gratitude. 

"  But  an  accomplished  pious  woman  can 
never  be  the  object  of  neglect;  she  will 
attract  notice  and  confer  happiness  even 
when  descending  into  the  vale  of  years.  The 
ravages  of  time  cannot  reach  the  soul :  death 
cannot  strip  off  the  habits  of  immortality  \  it 
wiU  only  change  her  '  from  jflory  to  glory  :* 
only  remove  her  from  earth,  unworthy  of 
her  continuance,  and  place  her  among  <  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels.'"— W.  Jay. 
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THE    BIBLE   ATO    OUE    TAITfl. 

BY  THE  EEV.  S.  WAINWEIGHT,  TICAB  OP  HOLT  TEINITY,  YOEK;  AUTHOR  OP 
"CHRISTIAN  ORTAINTT,**  ETC. 


Chapter  V. 

"  Though  many  other  books  are  comparable  to  cloth, 
in  which,  by  a  small  pattern,  we  may  safely  judge  of 
the  whole  piece,  yet  the  Bible  is  like  a  fair  suit  of 
arras,  of  which,  though  a  shred  may  assure  you  of  the 
fineness  of  the  colours  and  richness  of  the  stuff,  yet 
the  hangings  never  appear  to  their  tnro  advantage  but 
when  they  are  displayed  to  their  full  dimensions  and 
are  seen  together." — Boylb. 

jUT  abundantly  evident  as  is  the 
Divine  character  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  history  of  its  unique  presei-vation 
and  the  spectacle  of  its  unparalleled 
effects,  it  is  not  less  so  from  an  examination  of 
its  structure  and  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
And  although,  from  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  the  subjects  to  be  comprised  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  these  chapters,  our  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  must  necessarily  be  very 
brief,  to  omit  it  altogether  would  be  un- 
pardonable. In  enumerating,  then,  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  particulars  in  which  the 
Bible,  viewed  with  regard  to  its  contents, 
stands  alone,  we  give  precedence  to 
I.  Its  Object. 

The  Bible  is  a  revelation.  "  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  GodP"  The  question 
IB  one  which  involves  its  own  answer.  To 
the  sophists  of  our  own  day,  alternating 
between  the  Atheism  which  does  its  best 
and  bitterest  to  banish  Him  from  the  uni- 
yei'se,  and  the  Pantheism  which  pretends 
to  identify  Him  with  the  dust  beneath  our 
feet,  it  is  not  less  full  of  rebuke  than  it  was 
three  thousand  years  ago  to  the  patriai*ch  of 
Uz.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;" 
and,  apart  from  the  revelation  of  Him  who  is 
"  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  no  man  "  hath 
declared  Him."  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that 
Pythagoras  saw  the  soul  of  Homer  in  Hades, 
hanging  on  a  tree  and  surrounded  by  serpents, 
aa  a  punishment  for  what  he  had  said  of  the 
gods.  Yet  if  Homer  had  lived  in  another 
land,  he  might  have  learned  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  wonders  of  tbe  Exodus  five  hundred 
years  before,  "The  gods  of  the  heathen  are 
no  gods/'  as  he  heard  the  creed  of  Jethro 
reiterated  by  the  congregated  thousands  on 
the  top  of  Carmel :  "  Jehovah,  He  is  the  God  I 
Jehovah,  He  is  the  Qodl" 


"  Know  thyself !"  cries  the  sage :  but  he  cries 
in  vain.  For  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things  .  .  .  who  can  know  it  ?  ••  "  Such  know- 
ledge  is  too  high  for  ue,  it  is  wonderful;  we 
cannot  attain  to  it."  Who  shall  teach  ns? 
Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  human  soul  is 
"a  subtle  air"?  Aristotle,  who  maintains  it 
to  be  "  an  active  fire  "P  Hipponius,  who  makes 
it  "an  ethereal  fluid"?  Anaximander,  irho 
describes  it  as  "  a  composition  of  earth  and 
water  "?  Or  Empedocles,  who  affirms  it  to  be 
"a  mixture  of  all  the  elements"?  Shall  we 
believe  Epicurus,  who  places  it  in  the  stomach? 
or  Descartes,  who  says  it  is  in  the  pineal 
gland? 

"  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  And 
even  before  he  dies,  is  he  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Three  Sisters?  Are  we  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  unpitying  Pate  ?  or  abandoned  to 
the  mockeiy  of  Chance?  Moral  character, 
moral  capacity,  moi*al  conduct — are  they  not 
all  imaginary  P  Above  all,  is  tbere  an  actual 
Moral  Governor— and  a  future  Moral  Retri- 
bution ?  or  is  Promasdes  helpless  against 
Arimanes  P  Nor  is  our  perplexity  at  an  end 
when  we  descend  from  the  moral  to  the  mate- 
rial. What  about  the  world  itself?  whence 
came  it  P  and  why  P  A  concourse  of  atoms- 
causes,  in  an  eternal  wi^ession  without  any 
|>r«ces8ion,  —  can  any  suppositions  be  more 
transparently  ridiculous  than  these  ?  and  yet 
are  not  these  the  best  of  the  best  masters? 
Is  matter  eternal?  the  thing  is  aimply^in- 
conceivable :  and  yet — "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit!" 

Ah,  how  true  those  words,  "Vain  man 
would  be  wise !"  But  "where  shall  wisdom  be 
found  ?  "  "  Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof ; 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
The  depth  saith.  It  is  not  in  me !  and  the  sea 
saith.  It  is  hot  with  me!  ...  God  under- 
standeth  the  way  thereof,  and  H»  knoweth 
the  place  thereof."  "  O  Earth,  Earth»  Earth, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lobd  I" 

That  matter  is  not  eternal,  but  "created;" 
that  (notwithstanding  Lord  Monboddo  and 
Professor  Huxley)  "  tiiere  is  a  spirit  in  man* 
and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  giteth  him 
understanding;"  that  though  a  man  die,  he 
shall  live  again,  for  "  the  earth  shall  cast  out 
the  dead;"  tbat  "rerily  there  is  a  God  tbat 
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jtidgcth  in  the  earth** — "the  Creator,  who 
fainteih  not»  neither  is  weary"— who  "hath 
made  all  men  of  one  blood,"  and  fixed  the 
konndB  of  their  habitation^who  "  hateth  no- 
thiflg  that  He  has  made"—"  a  God  of  truth,  and 
without  iniquity,"  clouds  and  darkness  round 
about  Him,  yet  righteousness  and  judgment 
the  habitation  of  His  throne,  while  "  His  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works,"  speaking  to 
the  fathers  in  times  past  by  "  the  mouth  of 
Hia  holy  prophets,  which  hare  been  since  the 
world  began,**  and  above  all — transcending 
the  highest  hopes  of  Socrates  and  Alcibiades 
-flpeaking  to  us  in  these  last  days  by  His 
Son:— he  who,  on  these  and  kindred  topics, 
contrasts  the  luminous  explicitness  of  Holy 
Scripture  with  the  obscure  verbosity,  the  con- 
fased  and  contradictory  guesses  of  the  wisest 
heathen,  will  need  no  other  proof  that  the 
Bible  is  in  veiy  deed  a  revelation  of  truths, 
which  soaring,  as  of  necessity  they  must,  far 
above  the  influences  of  human  reason  and  the 
compreh^ifiion  of  the  human  understanding, 
are  nevertheless  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance to  every  human  being.      Spurious 
imitations — Mohammedan  or  Mormon  —  may 
indeed  pretend  to  the  name  of  revelations,  but 
to  present  any  claim  to  the  character  is  utterly 
beyond  their  power.    "  They  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  theln*'  —  revealers    who   have 
nothing  to  reveal.    But  to  be  a  revelation  in 
very  deed ;  a  revelation  from  God ;  a  revelation 
of  objective  truth  on  subjects  worthy  the  Divine 
interposition,   and  stamped  with  the  "hall- 
mark" of  Divine  attestation— this  it  is  which 
makes  the  Bible  as  different  as  possible  from 
every  other  book,  and  more  than  justifies  the 
P8almist*s  exclamation,  "  The  entrance  of  Thy 
WoED  giveth  light:  it  giveth  undeMtanding 
to  the  simple.*' 

II.  Characteristic  and  unique  as  is  the  matter 
of  this  Divine  Revelation,  not  less  so  is  its  mode. 
"This  much  is  DM-nifest,  that  the  whole 
natural  world  and  government  of  it  is  a 
scheme  or  system,  not  a  fixed  but  a  pro- 
gressive one;  a  scheme  in  which  the  operation 
of  various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of 
time  before  the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be 
attained.  Hie  change  of  seasons,  the  ripening 
of  the  fruite  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a 
flower,  is  an  instance  of  this ;  and  so  is  human 
life.  .  .  .  Our  existence  is  not  only  successive, 
^  it  must  be  of  necessity,  but  one  state  of  our 
life  and  being  is  appohited  by  God  to  be  a 
prepanition  for  another,  and  that  to  be  the 
laeaas  of  attaining  to  another  suoceeding  one; 


infancy  to  childhood,  childhood  to  youth,  youth 
to  mature  age.  Men  are  impatient,  and  for 
precipitating  things ;  but  the  Author  of  Nature 
appears  deliberate  throughout  His  operations, 
accomplishing  His  natural  ends  by  slow  suc- 
cessive steps.  And  there  is  a  plan  of  things 
beforehand  laid  out,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  requires  various  systems  of  means,  as  well 
as  length  of  time,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on 
its  several  parts  into  execution.  Thus,  in  the 
daily  course  of  natural  providence,  God  operated 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  in  the  dispensatioii 
of  Christianity,  making  one  thing  subservient 
to  another;  this  to  somewhat  further,  and 
so  on  through  a  progressive  series  of  means, 
which  extend  both  backward  and  foi'ward 
beyond  our  utmost  view.  Of  this  mann^  of 
operation,  everything  we  see  in  the  course  of 
nature  is  as  much  an  instance  as  any  pikrt  Of 
the  Christian  dispensation.***  So  that  this 
characteristic  progressiveness,  common  alike 
to  Nature  and  to  Revelation,  is  one  of  the 
many  incontrovertible  facts  which  prove  that 
the  Author  of  both  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
truth  of  God,  like  His  unchangeable  purpose, 
is  indeed  incapable  of  progress;  but  with  the 
revelation  of  that  truth  (as  of  that  purpose),  it 
is  otherwise.  **  EInown  unto  God  are  all  His 
works  from  the  beginning;**  whereas  to  men 
they  are  not  known  at  all,  except  as  (from 
time  to  time)  they  are  made  known.  As,  In 
nature,  the  rising  sun  scatters  the  mtsts  dt  the 
moi*ning,  and  brings  into  light  first  one  promi- 
nence and  then  another,  until  every  hill  and 
valley  is  clothed  with  splendour,  so,  in  revela- 
tion, the  progress  is  not  in  the  truth,  but  in 
the  clearness  and  impressiveness  with  which 
Scripture  reveals  it.  The  landscape  even  when 
unseen  is  still  unchanged.  The  progressive 
character  of  successive  dispensations— the 
Adamic,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  the 
(Jospel— is  evident  to  all;  but  though  less 
visibly,  not  therefore  less  really,  wft  the  Gospel 
in  th^  visions  of  Szekiel  and  the  ordinances  of 
Leviticus, — ^the  Gospel  in  type  and  prophecy. 
"  Will  Gt)d  in  very  deed  dwell  with  men  upon 
the  earth  P*'  It  required  centuries  of  religious 
training  to  enable  men  to  contetnplate  \hQ 
possibility  and  understand  the  purport  of  the 
fact.  Centuries  more  must  pass  before  men 
were  ready  for  the  prophetic  Gospel.  "The 
Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 
His  temple"***" The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men.'*    "Before  the  world  began'*f  — before 

«  I^.  Batler'a  "Analogy  of  Beligioni"  PMt  iU  ch.  4. 
t  Tit.  1. 2.    irp^  xp6N*r  atmiwf* 
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the  commencement  of  the  remotest  of  those 
incalculable  epochs  with  which  geologists  de- 
light to  baffle  our  lagging  conceptions — deep 
hidden  in  the  coansels  of  the  Etsbnal  was 
the  promise  of  "  eternal  life  j"  but  yet  that 
"  life  and  immortality  "  were  never  "  brought 
to  light"  but  "by  the  Gospel." 

III.  Not  less  prominent  than  the  progiessive 
chai*acter  of  Revelation  is  its  Unity. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  writers,  the  Bible 
has  the  first  requisite  of  a  great  book — ^a  single 
purpose;  and  that  purpose  kept  in  view  on 
every  page.  As  the  mightiest  oak  with  its 
myriads  of  leaves  is  unfolded  from  a  single 
acorn,  so  the  developed  revelation,  like  its 
earliest  germ,  is  not  many,  but  one.  See  its 
unity  of  doctrine : — in  its  declaration  of  the 
unity  of  Qod;  in  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  all  things  by  Divine  Power;  in  a  general 
and  particular  Providence;  in  a  Divine  law, 
with  its  inscrutable  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong;  in  its  account  of  the  moral  de- 
clension and  corruption  of  mankind;  in  its 
doctrine  of  atonement  through  vicarious  suf- 
fering; in  the  obligation  and  efficacy  of  prayer; 
in  direct  Divine  influence ;  in  human  respon- 
sibility; and  in  the  necessity  of  practical  holi- 
ness. 

Then,  again,  look  at  its  uniformly  moral 
purpose.  The  Hindu  Shastras  dilate  largely 
on  the  origin  of  the  universe;  the  Koran  in- 
dulges its  readers  with  grossly  sensual  descrip- 
tions of  the  physical  theory  of  a  future  life ; 
the  Talmud  abounds  with  fables  which,  for 
lack  of  practical  importance,  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, except  by  the  Legends  of  Rome,  or  the 
dreams  of  Swedenborg;  while  the  Bible,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  throughout  intensely  moral 
and  practical.  Its  cosmogony,  its  mythology, 
its  metaphysics,  its  marvds,  are  all  moral :  it 
contains  no  ideal  which  is  not  also  a  reality. 
In  its  histories,  biographies,  prophecies, 
psalmody,  #  has  but  one  aim— to  reunite  the 
sundered  ties  by  which  the  whole  faaman 
family  is  restored  to  its  normal  recognition 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Gk>d. 

Nor  does  this  unity  of  purpose  suffer  any 
diminution,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  present  the  greatest  apparent  dis- 
similarity. In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  a 
religion  abounding  in  ceremonies,  and  adapted 
only  to  the  peculiar  circumstaaices  of  one 
nation.  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  system  of  religion  which,  with 
but  few  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a  very  simple 
character,    admits   of  universal  application. 


And  yet "  the  Old  Testament  is  not  confaniyto 
the  New :  for  both  in  the  Old  ^ind  New  Testar 
ment  everlasting  life  is  o^ered  to  mankuid  b; 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediatpr  between  God 
and  man,  being  both  God  sndmAJX."*  Inbotk 
Testaments  we  find  the  same  essential  troths 
exhibited  in  perfect  correspondence  and  agree- 
ment ;  the  same  views  of  the  nature  and  pnr* 
poses  of  God— the  only  views  worthy  of  Him 
which  have  ever  been  given;  the  sajne  views 
of  the  nature  of  man— views  different^  indeed, 
from  all  others,  but  which  alone  are  found  to . 
agree  with  actual  fact ;  and  those  very  views 
of  the  nature  of  true  Mppii^^9>  wliicli, 
though  found  nowhere  else,  ^re  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  true.  Between  the  scaffolding 
and  the  building  there  may,  indeed,  be  very 
little  resemblance,  but  there  is  a  most  intimate 
and  necessary  connexion.  And  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  relation  is  closest  even  where  the  re- 
semblance is  least. 

IV.  This  unity  is  the  more  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  the  materials  from 
which  it  has  been  evolved. 

The  Bible — Book  of  books — consists  of  about 
seventy  pieces,  none  longer  than  many  a 
modern  pamphlet,  some  as  short  as  a  two- 
paged  tract.  These  pieces  include  alinost 
every  variety  of  literary  composition.  They 
are  the  production  of  some  forty  writers;  men 
of  great  diversity  of  character,  rank,  genius, 
acquirements;  separated  from  eacl^  other  hj 
such  intervals  of  time  as  rendered  a  common 
understanding  or  a  general  confedenur^  im- 
possible. They  are  like  a  long  line  of  travellen 
passing  a  particular  spot  where  each  throws  a 
stone,  but  whore  by  and  by,  insteftl^iX 
mere  cairn,  there  rises  a  finished  Btractijfe'/»[ 
most  perfect  symmetry,  with  fitting  om4ii)i«^'. 
suitable  for  habitation  and  use.  "In  other 
words,  the  stray  leaves,  the  irr^ular  contri- 
butions of  many  centuries,  the  tracts  and 
papers  of  thirty  generations,  turn  out  to  be  a 
Book !— *a  book  with  a  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  pervaded  by  a  single  purpose^  and  de- 
veloping an  entire  system  of  though!^  coo- 
sistent,  harmonious,  and  ocnnplste." 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said*  we  repeat 
that  the  Bible  is  perfectly  uniqtw^  because 
there  is  no  other  book  that  can  fwrtiA.  vdj* 
thing  at  all  analogous.  "  Kec  viget  qaidqasA 
simile  aut  secundum."  ^  There  is  na  book,  and 
no  collection  of  books,  so  interlaced  and  inter* 
woven  one  with  another,  in  which  one  ptft 

•  "  ArtidM  of  Bdigion,*'  Art.  VIL 
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lends  flia^ngtb  and  liglit  to  another;  and, 
ftbore  aU,  none  which  cdminates  in  a  Person 
wkoee  plaee  in  hwtor y,  as  it  stands  in  all  the 
reoDided  essential  features  of  His  life,  death, 
and  resurrection,  defies  the  assaults  of  hostile 
criticism. 

"Sixtf-siz  books  in  one;  and  between  the 
writo  <rf  the  first  and  the  writer  of  the  last, 
an  iatenral  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years, 
— Datid  outpouring  his  immortal  Psalms  when 
the  Gfrecian  States  were  instituting  the  Am- 
pliictyonie  Oouneil;  and  Isaiah  his  immortal 
prophecies  when  Bomulus  was  watching  for 
the  mltures  on  the  Palatine  hill;  Moses  writing 
his  primeral  histoid 

'TVliea  the  Memnouium  was  in  all  its  glory ; ' 

and  John  depicting  the  Apocalyptic  vision 
when  the  Temple  which  had  been  "  forty  and 
six  years  in  bnilding  "  was  a  heap  of  ashes  and 
rainB.  Among  writers  thus  separated,  collusion 
was  impossible ;  and  yet  their  various  produc- 
tions present  ns  with  a  combination,  a  concord, 
a  harmony,  whicli  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
To  estimate  this  wonderful  agreement  aright, 
consider  the  Bubjects  of  which  these  writers 


treat — subjects  at  once  the  most  sublime,  the 
most  profound,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most 
important  that  can  be  imagined.  Bubjects  on 
which  the  greatest  oracles  of  this  world's  wis- 
dom have  guessed,  and  blundered,  and  differed, 
and  disputed,  and  contradicted  themselves  and 
one  another,  from  Sanchoniathon  to  Sweden- 
borg,  and  £L*om  Jaunes  to  Dr.  Child.  Con- 
sider, too,  the  diversity  in  natural  ability,  in 
literary  acquisition,  in  mental  habitudes,  pre- 
sented by  kings,  statesmen,  shepherds,  scribes, 
herdsmen,  fishermen,  tax-gatherers,  and  tent 
makei's.  Yet  such  were  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  Add  to  this  the  multiform  character 
of  the  unique  Mosaic :  psalms,  proverbs,  his- 
tories, prophecies,  biographies,  letters.  And 
then  remember  that  under  all  these  condi- 
tions, and  through  all  these  agencies,  the 
result  is  one."* 

What  Mind  was  that  which  planned,  what 
Power  that  achieved  this  strangely  wonder- 
ful design  ?  The  Book  had  many  writers,  but 
the  Author — who  was  He  P  The  sacred  edifice 
has  arisen  by  the  labours  of  many  builders, 
but  who  was  the  Architect  ? 

•  "  Ohriatiau  Certamty,"  p.  370. 
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BT  THE  Bfiy.  jr.  B.  OWEK,  M.A.,  INCtTMBBNT  OF  ST.  JXTDB'S,  CHELSEA ;  AUTHOR  OF 
"THE  HOMES  OP  SCBIPTXTEE,"  ETC. 

III.—  THE  USHEB'S  STORY. 


SH I  was  a  boy,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  one  year^ 
and  one  year  only— I  was  at  school, 
at  a  village  ia  Somersetshire.  The 
oldest  usher  in  the  school  on  one  occasion  told 
Die  the  following  story  :— 

"Some  years  ago  there  was  a  thief  among  us 
—a  systematic,  inexorable  depredator  of  books 
uid  slate  pe&ofls,  stationeiy  and  toys,  cakes 
and  keepsakes.  Who  he  was,  nobody  knew,  ex- 
cepting always  himself  and  His  eye  who  takes 
His  own  time  and  means  '  to  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest 
^he  secrets  of  the  heart.'  At  first  the  missing 
t^uags  were  too  slight  and  valueless  to  make 
iQQch  itir  aboat'-'Odds  and  ends  of  schooldesk 
pii>peity«  which  were  readily  replaced,  and 
therefore  less  annoying.  Now  and  then, 
however,  the,  Jboys  b^gan  to  lose  their  knives 


and  silver  pencil- cases.  The  thefts  at  length 
grew  too  serious  not  to  be  referred  to  the  head 
master.  He  instituted  a  rigid  search  through 
desk  and  box,  clothes  and  bed-chambers,  ^od 
even  the  bed  of  every  boy  in  the  establishment, 
but  with  no  result  beyond  turning  out  the  • 
collections  of  queer  and  unaccountable  articles 
of  material,  quality,  and  manufacture,  which 
constitute  the  time-out-of-mind  accumulations 
of  a  boys'  boarding  school.  Entangled  nets  of 
rusty  fish-hooks,  the  flesh  of  little  fishes  stick* 
ing  to  them,  and  savouring  strongly  of  stale 
fish;  odd  shapes  of  stars,  fruit,  vegetables; 
schoolfellows'  faces  cut  out  in  book-covers,  in 
old  exercises,  in  slate,  wood,  raw  potatoes,  and 
turnips;  mouldy  morsels  of  plum  cakes  and 
ginger-bread,  saved  for  consumption  on  the 
sly,  forgotten  till  too  di7  and  hard  to  be 
eaten;    scraps  of  lettera  from  home,   mde 
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caricatnres  of  masters  and  teachers,  heaps  of 
marbles  and  spin-tops,  with  here  and  there 
bits  of  India-rubber,  old  gloves,  and  twine- 
ends  mingled  among  them,  like  seaweed  on 
a  beach ;  knifebladcs  without  handles,  and 
handles  without  blades;  innumerable  leaves 
of  every  branch  of  elemental  literature  and 
science  scattered  about,  as  if  by  some  kind  of 
school  autumn,  when  their  ripe  owners  had 
been  shaken  from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
been  separated  to  their  callings  in  life ;  worn- 
out  sticks  and  whips  beyond  count,  suggestive 
of  a  negro  plantation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  torture-stock  had  been  used  up. 
Nay,  the  inventory  woidd  emulate  the  cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum,  if  every  article 
were  specified.  So  I  dismiss  the  rest  sum- 
marily, as  presenting  something  of  everything, 
and  nothing  without  sign  of  mutilation,  rough 
usage,  obsoletion,  or  decay.  The  only  things 
perfect  and  unblemished  were  the  boys'  best 
suits  of  clothes,  which  were  never  trusted  to 
their  custody,  except  for  the  Sundays  and 
holidays,  when  the  school  turned  out  in  full 
parade.  Every  boy  found  something  he  iiever 
knew  he  had  lost,  until  it  was  recovered ;  but 
not  a  single  loser  of  any  of  the  late  missing 
articles  (the  special  objects  of  the  search)  found 
one  of  them.  Whoever  was  the  delinquent,  he 
had  completed  the  indictment  which  charges 
the  prisoner  that  he  '  did  steal,  take,  and  carry 
away;*  but  whither  he  had  carried  them,  or 
who  was  the  guilty  deporter,  still  remained  a 
myth. 

"The  mystery  was  almost  as  annoying  as 
the  loss.  If  they  had  known  the  thief,  they 
might  have  hoped  they  knew  the  worst  of  his 
thefts;  but  it  was  clear  he  was  a  cunning,  as 
wdl  as  unscrupulous  knave,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  he  might  take  off  next,  if  he 
were  not  discovered  and  compelled  to  take  off 
himself.  The  whole  school  was  uneasy,  sus- 
picious, and  sensible  of  a  general  misgiving 
and  estrangement.  There  was  a  general  distinist 
of  one  another.  As  we  did  not  know  who  was 
the  depredator,  no  one  was  sure  of  any  one 
else,  that  he  was  not  the  depredator.  Doubt 
engendered  illiberal  construction.  Particular 
boys  began  to  be  whispered  against,  watched, 
misrepresented,  and  avoided.  They,  in  their 
turn,  conscious  of  their  innocence,  and  mis- 
inter|>reting  their  treatment,  suspected  those 
who  grew  shy  of  them,  as  indicating  convic- 
tions of  guilt,  which  made  them  ashamed,  or 
afraid  of  more  intimate  relations  with  their 
victims.    The  school  was  becoming  so  seriously 


disorganised,  that  the  master,  all  other  meuu 
of  detection  having  failed,  offered  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  dishonest  one  among  ns. 
That  failed  also ;  and  after  an  interval  be 
offered  a  free  pardon  to  the  trangressor,  on 
condition  of  a  full  confession  and  restitution 
before  the  current  week  expired.  Still  no  boy 
accused  himself,  though  it  was  known  the  thief 
was  there,  because  his  depredations  continaed 
at  intervals,  only  increasing  in  boldness  in 
proportion  to  their  impunity.  Delphin  editions 
of  classics  were  now  added  to  the  booty;  tbea 
small  sums  of  the  boys*  pocket  money;  and 
finally  the  French  master's  silver  watch.  This 
was  intolerable. 

"  Another  and  more  rigid  search  was  insti- 
tuted; and  this  time  not  only  through  tbe 
school,  but  through  the  kitchen,  the  servanU' 
dormitories,  and  through  every  room  in  tbe 
house,  and  about  the  premises,  even  to  tbe 
sheds  and  stables.  The  master  privately  let 
on  foot  inquiries  by  the  police,  after  any  of  tbe 
missing  ai-ticles  that  might  be  met  with  in  tbe 
houses  of  the  village,  at  the  pawnbrokers,  or 
the  second-hand  shops,  and  dealen  in  marine 
stores,  but  without  effect.  The  mystery  was 
dark  and  impenetrable  as  ever;  growing  darker, 
like  the  night,  the  older  it  grew.  A  secret 
watch  was  kept  over  the  schoolhouse  after 
hours ;  and  the  name  of  every  boy  seen  to  go 
in  or  come  out  of  the  school,  was  reported  to 
the  master.  These  boys  were  every  one  of 
them  closely  examined  as  to  what  was  their 
business  in  the  school  at  such  hours ;  who  tbey 
saw  there ;  what  they  did ;  how  long  tbey 
.stayed;  and  what  they  brought  away  witb 
them;  and  their  answers,  carefully  compared 
with  the  statements  retm-ned  by  the  secret 
watchers,  being  found  generally  to  correspond, 
the  attempt  at  detecting  in  that  shape  was 
foiled.  Masters,  teachers,  servants,  and 
watchers,  and  the  boys  at  large,  were  at  tbeir 
wit's  end.  Some  of  the  younger  ones,  prompted 
by  a  remark  of  Mr,  Palmer,  the  usher,  began  to 
ascribe  the  missing  articles  to  supernatural 
agency,  and  they  were  afraid  to  walk  alone 
after  dark,  for  fear  of  meeting  the  schoolroom 
ghost.  'It  had  taken  so  many  things,'  thej 
said,  '  who  knows  if  it  mightn't  take  a  fancy 
to  a  small  boy,  and  spirit  him  off  a?  secretly 
and  irresistibly  as  the  Delphin  Tirgil,  or  the 
French  master's  watch,  which  it  had  ticked  off. 
in  spite  of  the  watch's  ticking,  telling  nobody 
the  hour  when  it  was  abstracted  P ' 

"  Another  expedient  was  tried.  The  master 
announced  that  he  should  confine  the  whole 
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Bcbool  to  the  pla^^ground,  with  no  more  walks 

out  bejroad  boimdB>  and  no  more  half -holidaTS, 

onttl  tiie  thief  was  discorered.  He  conjared 
all  the  hojB  to  oo*operate  with  him  in  the 
effort  at  the  detection,  for  their  own  sakes,  for 
their  honour  more  than  for  the  holidays,  and 
made  an  affedang  appeal  to  the  nnknown  thief, 
if  he  had  a  spark  of  honour — even  of  that 
honour  which  I0  said  to  be  among  thieves, 
only  he  doubted  it, — to  oome  forward  and  re- 
]ie?e  his  schoolfellows  from  the  embarrass- 
ment into  which  the  indiTidual  jonth  had 
intolTBd  them.  •  Boys/  said  the  worthy  pre- 
ceptor, in  a  smoua  tone  of  entreaty,  '  boys,  I 
request  your  help  in  this  disgraceihl  matter,  as 
a  personal  &Toar  to  your  master.  If  I  have 
in  any  way  won  your  affection,  or  deserved  in 
any  humUe  degree  your  consideration,  I  ask 
you  to  let  it  be  proved  on  this  painful  occasion.' 

"  There  was  a  dead  silence,  at  length  broken 
hjmturmurs  of  generous  emotion  among  the 
boys,  who  forgot  the  forfeiture  of  the  holidays, 
in  thdr  sympathy  with  their  master,  whose 
▼orda  were  delivered  in  a  tone  of  soft  and 
gentle  entreaty,  like  a  man  who  threw  himself 
on  their  candour,  and  felt  he  could  trust  them. 

"Boys  like  to  be  trusted.  Confidence  is 
pleasing  at  any  stage  of  life ;  but  in  the  untned 
and  unhacknied  feelings  of  boyhood,  it  usually 
works  an  unreserved  response.  The  boys 
looked  at  one  another,  as  if  each  would  liay, 
•There  is  no  resisting  that *-^* Even  the  thief 
must  giro  it  np  now;'  and  the  look  passed 
round  the  school,  Hke  a  general  mutual  Inspec- 
tion. Every  boy  felt  he  could  afford  to  bear 
%  because  the  master  trusted  him ;  and  every 
hoy  looked  at  every  other  boy,  as  if  of  course 
the  other  boy  thought  so  too.  All  looked,  but 
none  spoke.  Whoever  was  the  thief,  he  bore 
the  ficmtinj  without  quailing :  and  the  school 
broke  up  in  moody  disappointment,  that  an 
appeal  had  failed  which  every  one  felt  ought  to 
hare  succeeded. 

"  During  the  foUovnng  month,  there  Was  no 
fresh  theft.  The  boys  had  borne  their  cap^ 
tiTity '  in  boands'  without  a  complaint,  or  even 
a  petition  to  be  released;  and  the  master  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  He  yearned  over  their 
patient  magnanimity,  and  removed  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  holidays. 

"The  next  day  his  own  gold  spectacles  were 
missing,  and  after  a  search  through  the  school- 
desk,  on  which  he  had  accidentally  left  them 
(to  the  beat  of  his  recollection),  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  followed  the  fate  of  the 
French  maater's  vratdi.    This  loss  was  kept 


secret  for  a  week  from  the  boys,  and  the  mas* 
ters  discussed  among  themselves  the  proprielgr 
of  subjecting  the  whole  school  and  premises  to 
the  inspection  of  a  detective  from  Bristol.  An- 
other theft  of  a  money-letter,  containing  a 
remittance  from  the  parent  of  one  of  the  boys» 
and  which  was  proved  to  have  been  delivered 
into  the  box  on  the  school  premises  by  the 
postman,  determined  this  step,  and  the  defcec- 
tive  shortly  made  his  appearance.  Neither 
his  person  nor  his  business  were  known  to  any 
one  except  the  masters.  The  incarnate  eye  of 
the  law  was  on  the  premises  night  and  day, 
unknown  to  any  one  who  might  be  the  object 
of  its  vigilance.  The  detective  loitered  about  a 
week  in  the  neighbourhood,  searching  aa  he 
best  could  in  every  direction  for  any  tidings  of 
one  of  the  missing  articles,  of  which  a  list  had 
been  furnished  him,  but  without  avail.  The 
only  thing  discovered  was  the  master's  spec- 
tacles, which  were  found  hanging  on  a  branoh 
of  an  old  tree  near  the  school-house,  with  one 
of  the  glasses  broken  out.  Who  had  htmg  them 
there,  none  could  tell. 

"  The  detective  did  his  best,  gave  it  up  for 
hopeless,  and  returned  to  Bristol.  The  only 
effect  of  his  services  had  been  to  increase  the 
general  uncomfortableness,  by  his  repeated 
assertion  that  more  than  one  hand  was  engaged 
in  the  business — that  the  thefts  were  too  nume^ 
rous,  and  some  of  them  of  such  a  qualityi  as 
could  not  be  managed  without  two  or  more 
accomplices. 

"  Then  there  was  more  than  one  thief,  if  the 
detective  was  right — and  nobody  doubted  his 
dictum ;  but,  if  so,  who  weft  the  accomplices  P 
'That's  just  what  I  want  to  know,'  quoth 
Detective;  'but  I'll  stake  the  vally  o'  the  lot 
stole,  there's  more  nor  one  on  'em  in  it,  and  it 
aint  boys'  job  neither.' 

"  This  last  insinuation  for  a  time  implicated 
the  ushers,  the  servants,  and  even  one  or  two 
grown-up  daughters  of  the  master's  family. 
The  only  soul  absolutely  and  universally  ex- 
empted from  the  miserable  suspicion  was  the 
venerable  master  himself.  After  the  visit  of 
the  detective,  as  if  the  thief,  though  not  dis- 
covered, was  effectually  alarmed,  the  thefts 
ceased.  More  than  a  month  passed,  the  story 
was  growing  old,  losing  its  excitement,  no  fresh 
trespass  occxirring  to  revive  its  painful  interest. 
It  seemed  to  be  universally  forgotten,  except 
by  the  master,  whom  it  had  evidently  wounded, 
to  the  quick.  It  had  taken  hold  of  the  good 
man's  solicitude  to  an  extent  which  disturbed 
his  rest,  impaired  his  appetite,  affected  his 
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spirits,  and  grieyously  troubled  his  family,  even 
more  on  his  own  account  than  on  the  score  of 
tbe  peculations. 
'*He  was  beard  to  mutter   in   bis    sleep, 

*  Tbat  boy  will  come  to  sbame ;  bow  can  I  save 
bim  ?'  His  jKwr  inyalid  wife  sometimes  asked 
tbe  sleeper,  *  Wbat  boy  P'  to  ascertain  if  tbere 
was  any  particular  boy  on  wbom  bis  suspicion 
rested.  But  tbe  question  only  woke  bim  sud- 
denly, to  cry — *  Wbat  boy  ?  Have  you  found 
bimP' 

"  Tbe  secret  weigbed  upon  bis  mind,  as  if  it 
were  some  shocking  reminiscence  of  an  evil 
deed  of  bis  own,  as,  indeed,  be  felt  responsible 
for  not  having  prevented  it.  Somehow,  he 
deemed  himself  an  accessory.  The  good  man, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  bad  been  surprised 
by  his  family,  on  his  knees  in  his  study  late  at 
night,  pouring  forth  earnest  supplication  for 

•  the  young  thief,  who  was  on  tbe  road  to  ruin ; 
imploring  mercy  on  the  parents  of  tbe  lad,  leot 
be  should  brea^  their  hearts.'  Then,  with  a 
bewildered  mingling  of  Christian  pity  and 
academical  resentment,  tbe  ejaculations  would 
escape  bim — *  Tbe  brazen-faced  young  rascal ! 
tbe  unhappy  boy !  tbe  rogue !  poor  lad  /'  And 
then  he  would  heave  deep  sighs,  deeper  than 
some  men's  sobs,  and  put  it  to  his  wife — '  Do 
yott  think,  sweetheart,  there  can  be  more  than 
one  such  knave P  It's  not  natural;  it's  not 
possible.  Poor  cluld !  who  can  break  it  to  his 
father P  Tbe  young  scoundrel!'  'If  I  were 
his  mother,*  said  the  master's  wife — ^but  at  tbat 
word  her  voice  failed  her,  and  the  old  couple, 
who  bad  lost  a  son  of  their  own,  though  in  tbe 
lesser  bitterness  of  an  early  death,  Hf  ted  up 
their  voices,  and  wept  together. 

"  If  tbe  boys  had  forgotten  the  thefts,  it  was 
too  obvious  their  master  could  not  forget  tbe 
thief.  There  was  one  among  the  junior  mas- 
ters, whose  painful  anxiety  on  bis  principal's 
behalf  seemed  scarcely  inferior  to  the  mental 
dictress  which  he  vainly  tried  to  divert.  He 
continued  to  sympathise,  and  concert  measures 
in  secret  with  his  principal,  when  tbe  others 
had  ceased.  He  bad  repeatedly  expressed  bis 
conviction  tbat  none  of  tbe  boys  were  tbe  guilty 


parties,  and  maintained  tbe  bypothesiB  that  it 
waa  the  work  of  some  cunning  knave,  ac- 
quainted with  tb^  wbeireabonts  and  ha^itg  of 
the  school,  and  whom,  he  coAsiaxxtlir.  avi^rted 
his  belief,  be  should  one  day  detect  His  as- 
surances at  length  comforted  the  master,  wbose 
grief  was  more  on  the  pupils'  account,  than  for 
the  value  of  the  things  stolen  (though  in  the 
aggregate  tbat  was  ^considerable).  The  whole 
school  felt  grateful  to  tbe  usher  for  bis  well- 
timed  interference,  and  be  was  so  wise  and 
accomplished,  and  withal  so  good,  tbat  his 
opinion  carried  weight  with  every  one.  His 
name  I  have  called  Palmer,  to  hide  the  real 
one.  He  was  found,  like  Deborah,  not  'nnder 
an  oak,'  but  a  palm  tree,  in  one  of  our  Eastern 
colonies,  by  a  regiment  on  .its  march,  and, 
being  a  white  man's  child,  was  roughly,  bat 
kindly,  fathered  by  tbe  soldiers,  and  eventoaUy 
found  his  way  with  them  to  England*  where  he 
had  been  placed  in  an  institution  for  fonndUiigs. 
In  his  twelfth  year  bis  excellent  charaoier  for 
cleverness  and  progress  reached  tbeeai:B  of  oto' 
master,  and  be,  having  no  son  of  bis  own,  and 
desirous  of  having  some  one  about  bis  person 
to  trust  and  attach  himself  to,  chose  young 
Palmer.  Nobly  bad  the  lad  justified  his 
patron's  choice;  be  bad  now  been,  partly  as 
pupil  and  partly  as  teacher,  ten  years  in  the 
establishment,  and  his  litei^aiy  acquirements 
equaUed  those  of  many  of  his  seniors,  and  con- 
siderably exceeded  those  of  bis  own  age.  His 
unremitting  devotion  to  bis  patron'a  interests 
had  won  tbe  entire  affection  of  the  latter,  and 
nothing  seemed  clearer  than  that  Palmer's 
heart  was  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to 
bis  benefactor,  and  tbat  he  would,  if  needs 
be,  lay  down  his  life  to  serve  him.  He  en- 
treated tbe  master  only  to  leave  the  task  of 
unravelling  this  mystery  to  him,  and  to  ask 
him  no  questions  as  to  whom  he  suspected, 
though  he  admitted  he  bad  his  suspicionsi 
until  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  them  with- 
out injustice  to  anybody.  His  patron  ac- 
quiesced, and  there  tbe  matter  rested  for  the 
time. 

{To  he  ootdinuecL) 
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Chaptbb  VII. 

"How  his  noble  earnest  speeches, 
With  untiniig  fervour  came  ; 
*  Helper  of  the  poor  and  suffering  * — 
Truly  he  deserred  the  name." 

A.  A.  Pboctok. 

me  pass.    Oh,  don't  hinder  me, 
Bertram.    I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  Tou  always  are,  I  think,  Con- 
stance.   There  never  was  credulity 
to  equal  yours!     What  will  you 
l)elievenext?'* 

"Why  shouldn't  I  believe  him  P  Oh,  do  let 
me  pass,  Bertram.  It  is  so  unkind  of  you  to 
keep  me.  Be  will  be  gone  if  I  am  not 
quick." 

"And  a  good  thing,  too !  Throwing  away 
jour  money  on  idle,  worthless  beggars " 

"We  think  differently  about  that,  Ber- 
tram  ** 

"And  about  paying  bills !  Didn't  you  say, 
a  week  ago,  that  the  first  money  you  had  must 
go  to  a  Mrs.  Dodgers  or  Podgers  who  had  been 
working  for  you?" 

"Not  all  my  money, — only  nine  shillings.  I 
sent  her  the  money  directly  I  had  my  allow- 
ance ;  and  if  I  had  not,  it  woidd  be  no  business 
of  yours,"  added  Constance,  warmly.  "Ber- 
tram, you  must  let  me  go  now." 

She  burst  away  from  him,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, as  she  spoke,  and  rushed  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. Mrs.  Mansfield  and  Leonard  looked 
up  in  surprise  at  her  disturbed  air,  and  Ber- 
tram's erpression  of  countenance—the  latter 
askmg.— 

"  Is  anything  wrong  P  " 

"  Only  Bertram  is  so  stingy,"  said  Constance, 
too  hot  to  be  very  careful  of  her  words.  "  He 
never  spends  a  penny  on  any  one  but  himself, 
and  he  would  like  me  to  do  just  the  same." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Bertram.  "  The  truth  is, 
tiwre's  a  whining  beggar  outside  who  has  been 
wovking  <m  Oonttaiice's  soft  feelings,  and  in- 


stead of  driving  him  away  as  he  deserved,  she 
is  as  usual  doing  her  best  to  encourage  fraud 
and  mendicity." 

Leonard's  Ups  parted  witb  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment at  Bertram's  grand  observation,  but  he 
only  asked, — 

"  What  does  the  man  say,  Constance  P" 

"  He  is  a  soldier,"  replied  Constance,  raising 
her  flushed  face  from  the  drawer,  in  which  she 
was  searching  for  her  purse.  "  At  least  he  has 
been  a  soldier ;  but  he  was  wounded,  and  dis- 
charged, and  now  he  has  to  beg." 

"Why  can't  he  workP"  demanded  Bertram. 
"I  suppose  he  thinks  he  has  done  enough 
already,  and  that  his  country  ought  to  support 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  consideration  of 
his  past  valuable  services.  The  truth  is,  he 
knows  we  bave  a  Captain  in  the  house,  and  he 
has  made  up  the  story,  thinking  we  are  likely 
to  be  more  susceptible  of  impressions  from  old 
soldiers  than  from  any  one  else." 

"  He  hasn't.  It  is  quite  true.  He  served  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  he  told  me  the  name  of 
his  commanding  officer." 

"  General  Tomkins,  or  Hopkins,  I  suppose. 
They  would  be  pretty  safe  names  to  choose, 
for  there  are  certain  to  have  been  Tomkinses 
and  Hopkinses  there.  He  must  have  been  a 
baby  drummer-boy,  for  he's  only  a  middle- 
aged  man  now.  I  don't  believe  he  was  a  year 
old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  How 
can  you  believe  such  nonsense?" 

Constance  deigned  to  give  no  answer,  and 
was  turning  away,  when  Leonard  rose  and  fol- 
lowed her.    She  gave  him  a  doubtful  look, — 

"  Tou  are  not  going  to  send  him  away,  Leo- 
nard I     I  must  help  him." 

"  No,  but  I  am  going  to  prove  if  he  needs 
help,  if  you  will  allow  me.  If  he  goes  away 
without  any,  it  will  be  of  his  own  free  choice. 
Will  you  wait  in  the  hall  a  minute,  while  I  go 
and  speak  to  him  ?  You  may  trust  me,  Con- 
stance," he  added,  with  a  wnile. 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Coiutaiice,  rather  unwil- 
lingly.   *'  111  wait  in  the  garden." 

She  kept  out  of  sight,  hut  heard  a  parley 
going  on,  qnestions  and  answers:  then  Leo- 
nard's voice  demanding, — 

"Where  do  yon  live  P" 

The  answer  was  rather  confused,  and  the 
next  thing  Constance  heard  distinctly  was  in 
Leonard's  voice  again, — 

"  Never  mind  that.  It  is  not  too  far,  and  I 
wiU  come  with  you  at  once.  Just  wait  till  I 
have  fetched  my  hat." 

Constance  hurried  back  to  the  haU-door, 
where  she  met  him,  and  asked  eagerly,  ''  Are 
you  really  going  with  him,  Leonard  ?  How 
very  kind  of  you !" 

"  X  have  offered  to  do  ao,"  Leonard  answered, 
smiling* 

They  went  out  together  to  the  gate,  but  when 
they  readied  it  no  beggar  was  to  be  seen. 
Coostanoe  turned  a  blank  look  of  dismay  upon 
her  eompanion. 

"  I  expected  it,"  Leonard  remarked.  '*  He 
did  not  receive  my  offer  of  a  visit  with  any 
warmth." 

**  But  where  has  he  gone  F  " 

**  To  beg  money  from  some  one  else,  who  will 
giv€  it  without  asking  awkward  questions.  He 
was  afraid  of  inquiries.  I  have  found  that  test 
answer  before  now." 

"  And  you  really  think  he  was  an  impostor  ?" 
asked  Constanoe,  in  great  disappointment. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Never 
mind,  Constanoe,  aU  the  poor  are  not  im- 
postors, whatever  Bertram  says." 

Bertram  greeted  them  with  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  result,  which  of  course  they  were  obliged  to 
let  him  know.    Yery  triumphant  he  looked, — 

"  Just  exactly  what  I  am  always  telling  you, 
C<msta2ioe.  It  reminds  me  of  that  story  of  the 
goitleman  who  was  in  his  garden,  when  a  lame 
sailor  came  hobbling  up,  looking  very  pitiful 
and  deplorable,  and  begged  for  assistance, 
giving  a  long  list  of  the  ships  and  battles  he 
had  been  in,  and  the  voyages  he  had  taken, 
and  the  places  he  had  visited.  The  gentlemaxi% 
heard  him  out,  and  then  quietly  asked  him, 
'  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  maintop-gallant- 
studding-sail-boom  is?'  The  sailor  instantly 
turned  and  took  to  his  heels,  i*unning  out  of 
the  garden  as  fast  as  his  wooden  leg  would 
cany  him." 

**Very  good,"  said  Leonard,  laughing;  **  but 
what  did  you  say  you  were  always  telling 
Constance?" 

"  Why,  about  giving  to  these  wretched  beg- 


gars,— ^that  it  is  just  throwing  her  money  avay. 
They  positively  infest  the  place;  and  no  wonder, 
when  they  can  get  what  they  like  for  the  asking. 
And  Constanoe  never  takes  warning  by  ei- 
perience.  Only  the  other  day  she  gave  several 
shillings  to  a  ragged  man,  and  Mr.  Wentwortb, 
who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  afterwards 
discovered,  quite  by  accident,  that  he  was  a 
regular  drunkard,  who  would  not  work,  half* 
starved  his  family,  and  spent  all  the  money  he 
gained  by  begging,  at  the  publio-house." 

"  And  the  inference  you  draw  from  this  is, 
that  giving  to  the  poor  should  be  altogether 
pi^t  a  stop  to,  as  a  hopeless  means  of  doing 
good,"  said  Leonard,  quietly, — so  quietly  as  to 
deceive  Bertram  into  imagining  that  their 
opinions  at  length  coincided- 

"  Yes— no— not  exactly  that ;  but  I  am  sure 
no  one  ought  to  give  a  penny  without  being 
sure  it  is  deserved;  and  nothUig  at  all  ought 
to  be  given  to  a  single  beggar,"  said  Bertram, 
with  great  decision. 

"  Nothing  at  all  ever  to  be  giveii  to  a  sbgie 
beggar,"  repeated  Leonard,  slowly.  "That 
appears  to  me  rather  a  sweeping  rule,  Bertram. 
Then  the  instant  a  person  aska  your  help, 
however  real  and  distressing  hia  need  may  he, 
he  is  utterly  and  irrevocably  beyond  the  pale 
of  your  sympathy  and  assistance  ?" 

Bertram  looked  rather  taken  aback  at  this 
new  view  of  the  case,  but  after  a  moments  hesi- 
tation he  answered,  with  his  usual  assurance,— 

"Beggars  never  are  really  in  distress  or 
deserving  of  assistance.  They  are  a  set  of  im- 
postors." 

Constance  flashed  up  indignantly,  hat 
Leonard's  quiet  amused  laugh  had  much 
more  effect  upon  Bertram,  and  he  added  rather 
petulantly, — 

"  Of  course  you  don't  think  so  I  You  doni 
know  anything  about  English  beggars." 

"  Not  enough  to  compete  with  a  gentleman 
of  such  large  experience  as  yourself,  perhaps,^* 
ironically  returned  Captain  Vivian.  "  Nerer- 
theless,  I  have  my  own  opiniona  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Bertram ;  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
English  poor  in  my  lifetime  to  be  able  to  con- 
trovert decidedly  your  sweeping  assertion  that 
all  who  ask  for  assistance  are  impostors.  I  ain 
sorry  to  say  that  there  are  undoubtedly  very 
many  who  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not; 
but  there  arc  also  many,  many  poor  families  in 
tho  deepest  need." 

**  I  don't  see  how  one  is  to  know  one  from 
the  other,"  said  Bertram.  "Ton  are  mo«t 
likely  to  give  to  the  wrong  peopk." 
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"And  iberefore  yoa  would  help  nobo^^/' 
mi  lieoiiftrd.  '^Whj  not  nukke  ipqwnea, 
Beitrua,  and  find  out  for  yonraelf  which  aro 
the  really  denerfing  ?" 

"Ab  70U  were  going  to  do  this  moming/' 
remarked  Oonstaace.  "  But  every  one  has  not 
time  or  power  to  do  thati  IjeonanL" 

"A  great  xnauy  might  do  far  more  lu  that 
way  than  they  eyer  dream  of  attonpting,"  was 
Leonaid'a  answer. 

**  Bat  not  erexy  one^  Leonard.  Not  girls  like 
me.  I  couldn't  quite  go  walking  off  with  a 
b^^ar  to  make  in<]uiries,  could  I  ?  Mamma 
wooldnotUkeit" 

"  No,  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Mansfield,  from  the 
table  where  she  was  writing  letters.  "  Pray 
don*i  put  any  ideas  of  that  kind  into  her  head, 
Leonard!'' 

"  Tou  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  advising  it,'* 
aid  Csptain  Yivian.  "  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  rather  too  conspicuous  a  step  for  a  young 
lady  to  take," 

*"  Then  what  is  one  to  do  ?"  asked  Constance, 
impatiently.  "  Bertram  and  Mrs.  Wentworth 
always  grumble  at  me  for  givu^g  to  the  poor ; 
bat  I  can't  leave  off  doing  it  altogether.  I 
oooldn't,  and  I  should  not  think  it  right,  and 
I  don't  believe  you  would  either." 

"No,  certainly  not  But  there  are  different 
ways  of  doing  things.  I  cannot  say  I  quite 
approve  of  universal  and  indiscriminate  alma- 
giTing." 

"Everybody  thinks  differently  about  that," 
said  Constance,  in  rather  an  injured  tone. 
"  Every  single  person  has  a  private  theory  of 
kis  own,  which  either  can't  possibly  be  followed 
out,  or  else  seems  to  me  quite  wrong.  I  only 
know  what  the  Bible  says:  'Give  to  him 
tkat  aaketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.* " 

"  That  is  Constance's  favourite  text»  quoted 
upon  all  manner  of  occasions,"  said  Bertram. 
"  I  think  she  quite  misapplies  it." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  that»"  returned 
CoBstance.  *'  It  seems  as  plain  as  daylight  to 
me."  • 

"There  is  a  second  verse  of  the  same  de- 
scription in  another  of  the  Gospels,"  observed 
Le^Hiard.  " '  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of 
thee;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask 
them  not  again.'  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  it  means  the  same  thing,  does  it  not?" 
aaked  Gonatanoe. 

"Would  you  take  it  HteraUyP  Do  you 
tbink  it  is  possible  to  do  so?  That  is  what  I 
^wt  to  know." 


"  I  suppose  so,"*-*but  Constance  spoke  rather 
doubtfully,  **  Ought  we  not  to  take  every  text 
UteraUy?" 

"  Certainly,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  poweri  but 
we  have  to  reconcile  this  with  the  command* 
ment,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  I  cannot  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  right  to  allow  theft  to 
pass  unchecked  and  unpunished,  as  nrnti  be 
the  case  if  this  iigunction  is  to  be  followed 
literally,  word  for  word.  It  would  alter  the 
whole  state  of  society, — destroy  all  the  rights 
of  possession, — cause,  in  short,  a  perfect  chaos. 
Ko  one  could  feel  secure  of  anything  that 
belonged  to  him;  for  the  moment  another  of 
covetous  disposition  saw  it — and  almost  all 
men  are  covetous,  more  or  less,  by  nature, — ^it 
might  be  carried  off  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  even  to  protest. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  P" 

Constance  hesitated,  and  then  jealously  in- 
quired,— 

"Are  you  trying  to  prove  we  ought  noi  to 
give  when  asked  P" 

*' No,  not  at  aU.  I  only  think  you  are  a  little 
mistaken  in  your  manner  of  giving.  I  want 
you  to  see  that  these  texts  must  be  taken  in 
the  apirit  rather  than  the  letter." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  never  can  understand 
in  the  very  least,"  said  Constance,  decidedly. 
"  I  generally  find  that  those  who  taJk  the  most 
about  taking  commands  in  the  spirit,  are 
the  ones  who  do  their  best  to  neglect  them 
altogether;  and  then  they  declare  they  have 
done  as  much  as  they  thought  right,  or  as 
much  as  was  in  their  power,  or  as  much  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them." 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  Constance, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact,"  said  Leonard. 
"People  may  mistake  and  misuse  the  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  no  less  true  for  all  that." 

**  Only  that  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  I  never  could,  and  it  always  puzzles 
me  extremely.  And  I  never  found  any  one  that 
really  did  understand  it — ^at  least  so  as  to  ex- 
plain clearly  what  he  meant." 

**  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  two  texts  wo 
have  just  quoted,  Constance,  is  simply  this: 
to  be  always  ready  and  wUling  to  give,  glad  to 
deny  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  ever 
thinking— not, '  How  little  can  I  give,  without 
being  thought  stingy  ?'  but, '  How  much  may  I 
give,  without  doing  harm  P '  In  other  words,  it 
is  'loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves' — ^and 
the  poor  are  as  much  our  neighbours  as  the 
r^h, — and  being  always  on  the  look-out  for 
opportunitieB  to  help  them  in  every  possible 
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way.  It  is,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour, 
—oxa  great  Example  in  this  as  in  all  other 
matters,  —  a  spirit  of  tender,  unselfish  love, 
withholding  aid  only  when  to  bestow  it  would 
injure  rather  than  benefit  the  recipient." 

"  Our  Saviour  helped  every  one  that  asked 
Him,"  said  Constance,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  He  did,  Constance,  but  you  must  remember 
that  His  wisdom  and  power  were  infinite ;  that 
He  could  see  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
knew  every  circumstance  and  action  of  their 
past  lives ;  and  not  only  of  their  past,  but  of 
their  future  lives  as  well.  The  temporal  gift 
too,  which  they  asked,  was  usually  preceded  by 
the  spiritual  gift  of  free  forgiveness  of  their 
sins.  Very  different  from  our  poor  puny  efforts ! 
At  the  best  we  know  nothing  without  inquiries, 
and  can  judge  but  by  the  outward  appearance ; 
and  although  we  seek  wisdom  and  guidance 
from  above,  we  must  sometimes  find  ourselves 
mistaken  and  deceived." 

*'  I  see  what  you  mean,  Leonard.  But  my 
original  difficulty  still  remains,  namely,  that 
I  cannot  judge  when  to  give,  and  when  not." 

"I  know  it  is  very  difficult,"  said  Captain 
Vivian,  kindly.  "I  have  often  found  it  so. 
Nor  do  I  know  how  to  propose  to  you  any 
definite  rule.  It  depends  so  entirely  on  cir- 
cumstances. My  own  idea  is,  that  those  who 
are  the  most  ready  to  wander  about  and  spend 
their  days  in  idle  begging,  ai*e  not  by  any 
means  the  most  truly  needy  and  suffering 
among  the  poor;  and  money  bestowed  upon 
them  is  too  often  as  likely  as  not  to  encoui*age 
vice  and  drunkenness,  although  there  are,  of 
course,  exceptions.  But  when  one  has  only  a 
limited  sum  of  money  to  bestow  in  charity — 
and  every  man's  income  is  limited,  more  or 
less, — ^I  cannot  help  thinking  it  better  to  choose 
with  a  little  care  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to 
go,  rather  than  to  fiing  it  indiscriminately 
abroad,  in  jthe  hope  that  if  it  does  some  harm, 
it  may  at  least  do  some  good  also  to  countei*act 
the  harm." 

Constance  could  not  help  laughing, — 

'*  I  suppose  there  is  some  reason  in  what  you 
say.  But  it  seems  so  cold  and  hard-hearted  to 
pass  by  the  poor  creatures  in  distress, — in 
seeming  distress,  if  you  like,  though  I  am  sure 
many  of  them  are  what  they  seem." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  I  don't  advocate 
their  being  systematically  passed  by.  There 
are  many  ways  of  affording  help.  If  possible, 
we  should  have  inquiries  made  about  them; 
or  take  down  their  name  and  address,  and  give 
it  to  the  clergyman^  or  the  district  visitor,  or 


the  city-missionary,  if  there  is  one ;  or  if  we 
cannot  do  anything  else,  tell  them  to  come  to 
the  back-door  for  some  of  the  broken  scrape, 
which  ought  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  poor." 

"Yes,  papa  likes  that^done.  But  it  seems 
very  difficult  to  know  how  to  act,"  and  Con- 
stance sighed.  "Tour  way  is  a  great  deal 
more  troublesome  than  mine,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  why  it  is  so  seldom  carried  oat.  It  is 
curious  that  you  should  have  described  Bea- 
trice's plans  so  exactly.  Only  she  is  a  district- 
visitor  herself,  you  know,  and  she  always  has 
some  poor  family  in  hand,  for  whom  she  collects 
and  denies  herself  every  penny  that  she  can. 
I  am  afraid  I  don't  deny  myself  much." 

**  No  need  to  do  so,  when  papa's  purse  is  so 
conveniently  near  at  hand,"  said  Bertram, 
quietly.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  be  generous  with 
other  people's  money." 

"  You  need  not  talk  about  generosity,  Ber- 
tram,"  indignantly  answered  Constance.  "  Ton 
are  the  last  person  to  make  such  remarks." 

"You  will  come  round  to  my  opinions  by 
and  by,"  s^d  Bertram,  in  a  satisfied  tone. 
"  Leonard  has  brought  you  half  round  already.** 

"Then  I  suppose  she  is  now  in  a  medium 
state  of  mind,  which  is  usually  just  the  right 
one,"  remarked  Leonard.  "Extremes  are 
always  wrong;  and  the  extreme  of  nerer 
giving  at  all  is  worse  than  the  extreme  of 
giving  too  lavishly." 

Bertram  fidgeted,  and  muttered  something 
half  to  himself  about  "  throwing  money  away.'* 

*•  I  don't  think  that  is  exactly  your  failing,** 
said  Leonard,  with  a  quiet  sarcasm  that  brought 
the  colour  into  Bertram's  cheeks.  "At least, 
not  throwing  it  away  upon  the  poor!  I  should 
hardly  think  of  talking  to  you  about  indis- 
criminate giving.  My  remarks  during  the  hist 
half-hour  have  been  intended  for  Constance. 
I  would  apply  rather  a  different  style  of  argu- 
ment to  you." 

"  In  what  way  P"  Bertram  asked  shortly. 

"  I  think  you  are  inclined  to  deceire  yourself 
with  the  ^ea  that  your  natural  dislike  to  part- 
ing with  your  money  for  the  good  of  others,  w 
a  consci€aitious  desire  not  to  give  them  what 
you  try  to  believe  will  only  injure  thenL" 

The  tone  was  so  kind,  that  Bertram  could  not 
take  offence,  though  he  said  rather  sullenly,— 

"  I  think  every  one  must  have  his  own  opinion 
upon  such  things." 

"Hardly,  Bertram.  That  won't  do.  Unless 
your  opinions  are  in  accordance  with  the  Bible* 
they  are  wrong." 

"  I  suppose  every  one  thinks  his  own  opinioM 
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agraQ  with  the  Bible,"  said  Bertram,  rather 
unwillingly* 

"loa  mean  that  you  consider  joors  do. 
And  joor  qpinion  ia,  that  giving  to  the  poor 
is  altogether  naelees  and  even  wi-ong.  I  do 
not  know  how  yon  can  reconcile  such  an  idea 
villi  texts  like  these."  And  Leonard  quoted 
rapidly  two  or  three  verses  in  succession: 
"'Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor: 
the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.' 
'He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sp^^glj'S  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully 
skU  reap  also  bountifully.  Every  man  accord- 
ing as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him 
gire :  not  grudgingly^  or  of  necessity :  for  Gk)d 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.'  'He  that  hath  a 
bonntifi^  eye  shall  be  blessed;  for  he  giveth  of 
)m  bread  to  the  poor.'  '  He  that  hath  pity  upon 
the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord;  and  that 
which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  him  again.' " 

Bertram  was  silent,  opening  and  shutting 
his  penknife  with^an  uneasy  air.  Constance 
remarked,  half  to  herself, — 

"  I  always  like  that  last  verse  so  much." 

"Ayl"  returned  Captain  Yivian,  thought- 
fnllj.  "It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that  though 
'the  silver  and  gold  are  the  Lord's,'  yet  He 
not  only  entrusts  it  to  us,  but  when  we  use 
it  in  His  service,  He  graciously  speaks  of  it  as 
lent  to  Himself,  and  promises  to  repay  it. 
How  onlike  man's  ways  with  regard  to  money  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  always  paid  backP"  asked 
Constance,  slowly. 

''There  is  the  promise  that  it  shall  be,  Con- 
stance. That  it  will  be  fully  and  doubly  re- 
paid in  Heaven,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt. 
But  I  believe  also,  that  even  in  this  world  we 
are  rarely  permitted  to  lose  in  the  end  by  what 
we  have  given  in  the  service  of  Gk)d,  or  to  suffer 
from  the  want  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  almost  in- 
variably made  up  to  us  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  that  the  very  act  of  laying  aside  part  of 
cor  possesaiona  for  the  service  of  the  Lord 
brings  a  blessing  upon  the  remainder.  But  you 
most  remeimber  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
those  who  give  the  largest  amount  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  p^ice,  who  necessarily  lend  most 
to  God.  A  hundred  pounds  may  be  presented 
in  charity,  from  a  desire  to  shine  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  or  from  some  less  unworthy  motive, 
and  yet  bring  no  blessing  with  it,  while  a  single 
sHUing  may  be  given  in  simple  faith  and  love, 
which  will  bear  fruit  to  eternity — even  a  single 
penny  or  farthing.  God  does  not  measure  the 
amoTOLt  %y  our  standard." 
**  Ko,"  said  Constance.    "  But  still  a  penny 


or  a  shilling  could  not  really  do  so  much  good 
as  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  That  depends  entirely  upon  Qod's  blessing, 
Constance,"  said  Leonard  seriously.  "With- 
out God's  blessing  such  a  gift  might  do  infinite 
harm  to  the  receiver." 

Constance  was  silent,  and  then  said  again,-* 

"  But  a  shilling  is  much  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds.    It  always  must  be  so." 

"Kot  always,  Constance,  or  at  least  only 
when  measured  by  our  standard.  Oui^  Saviour 
said'  of  the  poor  widow,  that  her  two  mites  were 
more  than  all  the  rich  gifts  of  the  other  people 
— ^literally  more.  For  God  looks  to  the  heart, 
and  estimates  the  amount  by  the  proportion  it 
bears  to  a  man's  possessions,  and  the  degree  of 
self-denial  involved  in  the  gift,  rather  than  by 
the  actual  quantity.  Do  you  not  understand? 
Suppose  there  was  one  man  with  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  and  that  out  of  that  he  gave  five  away 
in  charity ;  and  suppose  there  was  another  with 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  out  of 
that  he  gave  fifty.  Which  would  give  the  most 
in  the  sight  of  God— -I  mean  apart  firom  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  actuated  ?  " 

"The  poor  man.  Yes,  I  understand  what 
you  mean.  Then  Beatrice  gives  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do,"  added  Constance,  half  to  her- 
self. "  I  don't  think  there  is  much  self-denial 
in  what  I  do.  But  I  am  afraid  I  could  never 
spend  so  little  money  on  myself  as  Beatrice 
does." 

"There  are  very  few  so  unselfish,"  said 
Leonard — rather  absently,  she  thought.  Then 
he  rose  firom  his  seat :  "  By  the  bye,  I  promised 
Miss  Yivian  to  see  her  this  afternoon,  so  I 
must  not  forget." 

"Is  Beatrice  likely  to  be  there  P"  asked  Con- 
stance, mischievously. 

"Miss  Yivian  did  not  tell  me  so,"  said 
Leonard,  taking  up  and  eTamining  a  mother- 
of-pearl  paper-cutter  that  lay  upon  the  tables 
while  a  half -smile  crossed  his  face. 

"  But  you  know  it.  It  is  veiy  dbrioua  how 
often  you  manage  to  hit  upon  the  very  time 
that  she  is  there.  Does  Beatrice  inform  you 
before-hand  when  she  is  going  P  " 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Good-bye,  Constance ; " 
and  Leonard  walked  to  the  door  to  avoid 
farther  questioning.  "Don't  quarrel  with 
Bertram  over  the  old  soldier.  I  shall  be  back 
before  long." 

As  Constance  expected,  Beatrice  was  at  Miss 
Yivian's.  Leonard  stood  at  the  drawing-room 
door  for  a  moment  before  he  made  his  presence 
known,  thinking  how   like   a  'sunbeam  she 
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looked  in  that  dark,  gloomy  room.  A  strange 
contrast  were  the  two  faces — ^that  of  Miss 
Yiyian  so  shallow  and  wasted,  so  restless  and 
nnsatisfied  in  expression ;  that  of  Beatrice  so 
fair  and  peaceful,  with  its  broad  calm  brow 
and  large  quiet  eyes.  For  a  moment  they 
lighted  up  into  positiye  brilliancy  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Captain  Yirian  standing  in 
the  doorway,  though  it  was  with  her  usual 
composed  air  that  she  rose  to  midet  him.  Miss 
Vivian  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  dry  glitter  in 
her  hard  dark  eyes — ^the  nearest  approach  to  a 
smile  of  amusement  that  was  ever  seen  there. 

"  Have  you  met  with  your  cousin  yet  P  "  she 
inquired  abruptly  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

"My  cousin!  Oh,  Percival  Gifford  you 
mean.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  in  Eng- 
land." 

"He  arrived  yesterday,  as  I  know  from  a 
note  that  I  have  received  from  him.  He  intends 
to  be  in  Bookdale  to-day,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  see  him  very  soon  after  his  arrival." 

MissYiviaa  paused  and  scrutinized  Leonard's 
face  narrowly,  expecting  to  observe  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  leaist^  bat  he  was  looking 
at  Beatrice,  and  responded  by  an  indifferent, 

**  Indeed  I" 

**  I  suppose  yon  will  see  some&ing  of  him," 
continued  Miss  Yivian,  and  she  laughed. 

"  Possibly !  I  suppose  we  are  likely  to  meet 
one  another  ocoasionaUy,  living  in  the  same 
place." 

"  Ton  know  him  personally,  do  yon  not  P" 

"  A  little-not  intimately." 

And  Leonard  branched  off,  almost  without  a 
pause,  into  another  subject,  the  first  that  came 
into  his  mind,  which  was  Constance's  old 
soldier  and  her  disappointment  concerning 
him.  Beatrice  suspected  that  it  was  from  a 
good-natured  dislike  to  give  an  unfavourable 
report  of  his  oocmin,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries 
that  were  probaUy  fortitcoming.  However, 
Miss  Yivian's  attention  was  now  suooesitfully 
diverted  from  Percival  Gifford,  and  dii^cted  to 
Constance  Mansfidd. 

"  A  good  lesson  for  her !"  was  the  old  lady's 
remark  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  "  How 
any  man  in  his  senses  can  bring  up  his  daugh- 
ter in  such  spendthrift  habits,  is  past  my  com- 
prehension." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Miss  Yivian,"  said 
Leonard.  "  My  father  does  not  encourage  Con- 
stance in  careless  habits  with  regard  to  money. 
Real  generosity  he  always  does,  and  always 
will  encourage." 

"Ay,  it  sounds  very  fine,"  said  Miss  Yivian. 


"Young  pec^le  like  to  throw  their  money 
about,  and  get  credit  for  being  generona  and 
charitable.  Yery  fine  and  very  plaosible! 
They  are  speoidthrifts  nevertheless.'' 

"  Hardly,  Miss  Yivian.  Constance  may  be 
a  little  too  impetuous  in  her  manner  of  giving, 
but  it  is  at  least  a  fkult  on  the  right  side.  6j 
and  by  she  will  grow  steady  and  prudent." 

"Like  her  father!  Yery  steady  and pnident 
fc«is!" 

"Miss  Yivian,"  returned  Leonard, qmetiy. 
"  Mr.  Mansfield  is  my  father  as  well  as  hen, 
and  you  must  not  expect  me  to  listen  to  anj 
such  insinuations  with  regard  to  him.  Thej 
arise  solely  from  your  ignorance  of  his  cha- 
racter." 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  is  not  your  father,"  said 
Miss  Yivian,  highly  offended.  "  He  is  no  re- 
lation  of  mine." 

"  That  is  a  point  hardly  worth  disdusion,*' 
returned  Leonard,  smiling.  "  He  has  been  a 
truer  and  be<Aa:  father  to  me  than  many  aons 
can  boast." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  do  your  best  to  en- 
courage that  child  in  her  extravagant  habits," 
said  Miss  Yivian,  shai*ply. 

"  Constance,  do  yon  mean  P  No,  not  at  all 
I  should  be  very  sony  to  Oioourage  eztraTa- 
gance." 

"The  whole  fiunily  ore  extravagant,  and 
always  will  be." 

"  Not  Bertram,  at  all  events.  Miss  Yivian.'^ 
said  Leonard,  laughing.  "He  is  pnident 
Plough  to  suit  even  you." 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  always  tiy- 
ing  to  persuade  him  to  follow  the  family 
example,"  said  Miss  Yivian,  hardly  prepared, 
tdiough,  for  the  ready  reply. 

"  Something  very  like  it^  Miss  Yivian.  If 
Constance  goes  to  one  extreme,  Bertram  goes 
to  the  other,  and  his  is  decidedly  the  w<^  cf 
the  two." 

"  I  am  glad  there  is  one  sensible  person  in 
the  family,"  retorted  Miss  Yivian.  '■And  I  am 
sorry  that  you.  Captain  Yivian,  are  so  wanting 
in  judgment  as  to  encourage  these  rainons 
propensities.  It  is  just  of  a  piece  with  erery- 
tMng  else  at  the  present  day.  It  is  all  giving. 
giving— neglecting  one's  own  family,  that 
one  may  give  to  every  worthless  beggar  that 
chooses  to  spend  his  days  in  idleness,  and  hia 
money  at  the  public-house." 

"  Marvelloudy  like  Bertram's  style  of  argn- 
ment,"  thought  Le<mard,  but  he  only  said,— 

"  I  wish  there  were  even  more  giving,  M^a 
Yivian.     Funds  are  sorely  needed,  both  b; 
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societies  and  by  those  who  have  anything 
personally  to  do  with  the  poor,  though  I  ac- 
knowledge that  more  is  done  in  that  way  than 
used  to  be." 

"  Yon  would  have  people  ruin  themselYes  for 
the  sake  of  appearing  generous/'  exclaimed 
Miss  ViTian,  beginning  to  lose  temper. 

"  No/'  said  Leonard,  quietly  and  even  gently. 
"I  would  simply  have  them  act  in  accordance 
with  Bible  injunctions — ^with  the  spirit  of  our 
Sayiour." 

Hiss  Yirian's  brow  darkened  visibly  at  the 
mention  of  anything  like  religion. 

''Of  course,  that  is  always  the  way,  Captain 
YiTian.  Make  up  your  mind  to  do  what  you 
wish,  and  then  find  some  text  in  the  Bible  to 
prove  you  are  right." 

Leonard  attempted  no  argument^  but  draw- 
ing a  little  Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  turned 
o?er  the  leayes,  and,  without  preface  of  any 
sort,  he  read  aloud  a  few  verses  in  succession, 
as  he  had  that  afternoon  repeated  some  to 
Bertram,— 

" '  Give  to  him  that  aaketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.'  'He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor, 
lendeth  unto  die  Lord,  and  t^at  which  he  hath 
given  will  He  pay  him  again.'  '  He  that  giveth 
nnto  the  poor  shall  not  lack;  but  he  that  hideth 
his  eyes  shall  have  many  a  corse.'     '  Charge  | 


them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be 
not  highminded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  ridies, 
but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they 
be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute, 
willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store  for 
themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time 
to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

Miss  Yivian  listened  in  silence — apparently 
too  much  amazed  at  his  audacity  to  interrupt 
him;  and  it  was'not  till  he  paused,  that  she 
found  voice  to  say  haughtily, — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  CaptainYivian ! " 

"Captain  Yivian  was  only  answering  your 
objection  about  the  texts,"  said  Beatrice,  gently. 

"  Of  course ;  I  understand  very  well.  Cap- 
tain Yivian  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  read  texts 
and  preach  to  whom  he  will,  only  not  in  m^ 
house !  If  he  has  nothing  better  to  talk  about, 
I  should  very  much  prefer  to  be  left  alone." 

Captain  Yivian  rose  in  obedience  to  the  hint, 
but  held  out  his  hand  with  a  courteous  air  of 
apology,— 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Yivian,  if  I  have 
spoken  too  strongly.  I  had  no  intention  of 
hurting  your  feelings." 

But  his  hand  was  not  accepted.  Miss  Yivian 
looked  resolutely  away,  and  with  a  bow  to  her, 
he  said  good-bye  to  Beatrice  and  quitted  the 
room. 


onsiosiTnis  of  inseot  life. 


|MONG  the  many  marvels  which  are 
continually  before  our  eyes,  there  axe 
few  more  wortliy  of  observation,  or 
wbiob  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
<)0!ideBoending  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator,  tban  the  wonderful  instincts,  if  in- 
stincts they  are  to  be  called,  implanted  in  the 
Bunatest  creatures,  to  enable  them  to  provide 
for  their  hourly  wants,  and  to  secure  the  wel- 
fiire  of  their  progeny,  which  in  the  case  of 
insects,  for  tbe  most  part  come  into  existence 
iit«r  the  death  of  the  parent. 

The  moat  casual  observer  must  have  re- 
marked at  times,  in  field  or  garden,  upon  the 
leaf  of  an  oak,  or  some  firuit-bearing  tree,  a 
h«»wmsh  patch  of  a  downy  texture,  looking 
not  very  unlike  a  mole  on  the  human  skin. 
Did  he  ever  imagine  that  this  was  a  moth's 
nest  ?  **  Several  kinds  of  moths,"  says  Eymer 
Jones,  "  construct  very  beautiful  and  curious 


nests,  impervious  to  wet,  and  entirely  composed 
of  hair  stripped  from  their  own  bodies.  With 
this  material,  which  they  tear  off  by  means  of 
thdr  pincer-like  ovipositor,  they  fibrst  form  a 
soft  couch  on  the  surface  of  some  leaf;  they 
then  place  upon  it  successively  layers  of  eggs, 
and  surround  them  with  a  similar  downy  coat- 
ing ;  afterwards,  when  the  whole  number  is 
deposited,  they  cover  the  surface  with  a  roof 
of  hairs,  the  disposition  of  which  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.  Those  used  for  the 
interior  of  the  nest  are  scattered  without 
order,  but  those  that  are  placed  externally  are 
arranged  with  as  much  art  and  skill  as  the 
thatch  of  a  cottage,  and  aa  effectually  keep 
out  water.  One  layer  of  these  hairs  partially 
overlaps  another,  and  all  having  the  same 
direction,  the  whole  resembles  a  weU-hrushed 
piece  of  shaggy  cloth  or  fur.  When  the  mother 
has  finished  this  labour,  which  often  occupies 
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her  for  twentj-f our  hours,  and  sometiineB  for 
even  twice  that  period,  her  body,  which  before 
waB  extremely  haiiy,  is  rendered  almost  wholly 
naked;  she  has  stripped  herself  to  clothe  her 
offspring,  and  having  performed  this  last  duty 
of  her  life,  she  dies." 

Many  have  seen  the  chrysalis  of  the  butter- 
fly hanging  by  its  tail  to  a  leaf  of  the  hawthorn 
or  a  rose-bush,  without  perhaps  considering 
how  the  caterpillar  accomplished  the  business 
of  suspending  l^iwoftlf  by  the  tail  by  means  of 
silk  spun  from  his  mouth,  while  encased  in  a 
skin  which  must  be  cast  off  before  the  process 
is  finished.    Let  us  see  how  he  sets  about  it. 
**  When  the  caterpillar  has  selected  an  object  to 
which  it  proposes  suspending  itself,  the  first 
process  is  to  spin  upon  it  a  little  hillock  of  silk, 
consisting  of  loosely  interwoven  threads;  it  then 
bends  its  body  so  as  to  insinuate  the  anal  pair 
of  prologs  amongst  these  threads,  in  which  the 
little  crotchets  which  surround  them  become 
BO  strongly  entangled  as  to  support  its  weight 
with  ease.    It  now  hangs  perpendicularly  from 
its  silken  support,  with  its  head  downwards. 
In  this  position  it  often  remains  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  intervals  alternately  contracting 
and  dilating  itself.    At  length  the  skin  is  seen 
to  split  on  the  back,  near  the  head,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  pupa  apx>ears,  which,  by  repeated 
swellings,  acts  like  a  wedge,  and  rapidly  ex- 
tends the  slit  towards  the  tail.    By  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  conical  pupa,  the  skin  of  the 
caterpillar  is  at  last  collected  in  folds  near  the 
tail,  like  a  stocking  which  we  roll  upon  the 
ande  before  withdrawing   it  from  the  foot. 
But  now  comes  the  important  operation.    The 
pupa  being  much  shorter  than  the  caterpillar, 
is  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  silken  hillock 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  fastened;  it  is  supported 
merely  by  the  unsplit  terminal  portion  of  the 
latter's  skin.    How  shall  it  disengage  itself 
from  this  remnant  of  its  case,  and  be  suspended 
in  the  air  while  it  climbs  up  to  its  placeP 
Without  arms  or  legs  to  support  itself,  the 
anxious  spectator  expects  to  see  it  fail  to  the 
earth.  His  fears,  however,  are  vain :  the  supple 
segments  of  the  pupa's  abdomen  serve  in  the 
place  of  arms.    Between  two  of  these,  as  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  it  seizes  on  a  portion  of  the 
skin,  and  bending  its  body  once  more,  entirely 
extricates  its  tail  from  it.      It  is  now  wholly 
out  of  the  skin,  against  one  side  of  which 
it   is    supported,  but  yet  at  some    distance 
from  the  leaf.    The  next  step  is  to  climb  up 
to  the  required  height.     For  this  purpose  it 


repeats  the  same  ingenious  manoBUvre;  making 
its  cast-off  skin  serve  as  a  sort  of  ladder,  it 
successively,  with  different   segments,  aeizea 
a  higher  and  a  higher  portion,  until  in  the  end 
it  reaches  the  summit,  where,  with  its  tail,  it 
feels  for  the  silken  threads  which  are  to  sup- 
port it.    But  how  can  the  tail  be  fastened  to 
themP      This    difficulty   has    been  provided 
against  by  creative  wisdom.      The  tail  of  the 
pupa  is  furnished  with  numerous  little  hooks 
pointing  in  different  directions,  and  some  of 
these  hooks  are  sure  to  fasten  themselveB  npon 
the  silk  the  moment  the  tail  is  thrust  amongst 
it.    Its  labours  are  now  nearly  completed,  but 
one  more  exertion  remains;  it  seems  to  bave 
as  great  an  antipathy  to  its  cast-off  skin  as  one 
of  us  would  when  newly  clothed,  after  a  long 
imprisonment,  to  the  prison-garments  we  had 
put  off.    It  will  not  suffer  this  memento  of  ite 
former  state  to  remain  near  it,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  sooner  suspended  in  security  than  it 
endeavours  to  make  it  f  alL     For  this  end  it 
seizes  with  its  tail  the  threads  to  which  the 
skin  is  fastened,  and  then  very  rapidly  whirls 
itself  round,  often  not  fewer  than  twenty  times. 
By  this  manoeuvre  it  generally  succeeds  in 
breaking  them,  and  the  skin  falls  down.   Some- 
times, however,  the  first  attempt  fails;  in  that 
case,  after  a  moment's  rest,  it  makes  a  second, 
twirling  itself  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  this 
is  rarely  unsuccessful.    After  these  exertions, 
it  hangs  the  remainder  of  its  existence  in  this 
state  until  the  butterfly  is  disclosed." 

Some  larvsB,  in  an  equally  ingenious  maimer, 
suspend  themselves  horizontally  by  means  of  s 
girth  of  silk  wound  many  times  round  their 
bodies ;  others,  the  leaf -rolling  caterpillars,  roQ 
up  a  portion  of  a  leaf  of  a  plant  in  the  form  of 
a  cylinder,  in  the  interior  of  which  they  spin 
their  cocoons  and  pass  their  pupa  condition. 
The  work  is  managed  thus :  the  little  labourer 
first  begins  by  spinning  silken  threads,  which 
it  fastens  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  by  one  end, 
whilst  the  other  is  attached  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  leafs  surface ;  she  then  pulls  at  these 
cables  one  after  another  with  her  feet,  so  as  at 
each  effort  to  bend  the  edge  of  the  leaf  a  little 
inwards,  in  which  position  she  fiistens  it  hj 
means  of  additional  threads.  This  operatioD 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  and  as  the  ropes 
are  thus  progressively  shortened,  the  leaf  be- 
comes gradually  folded  more  and  more,  until  at 
length  it  is  bent  into  a  roll,  and  securely  tied 
ip  that  position  by  innumerable  silken  fila- 
ments of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  re* 
siliency  of  the  material  employed. 
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It  18  interestmg  and  anmsmg  at  times  to 
watoh  the  motioBS  of  a  working  bee  in  its 
bnBj  porsnit  after  the  two  things  which  oon- 
Btitate  its  treaBores,  the  pollen  and  the  honey. 
The  riait  which  it  pays  to  each  flower  is  of 
Teiy  short  duration,  helping  itself  to  poUen 
firsty  and  to  honey,  if  there  be  any,  which  is 
not  always  the  case,  afterwards.    Honey,  in- 
deed, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  does 
not  get  at  all  from  the  flowers ;  but  it  sucks  a 
sweet  fluid,  which  is  afterwai*ds  elaborated  into 
honey  in  its  own  stomach,  and  thence  regurgi- 
tated into  the  waxen  cells  of  the  hire.  We  may 
add,  moreover,  that  the  bee  does  not  collect 
the  wax,  as  some   suppose — ^the  wax   being 
nothing  more  than  a  secretion  from  its  own 
body,  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  exigencies 
of  its  architecture.    The  bee  appears  to  sweep 
the  pollen  together,  making  besoms    of  its 
biury  hind-legs,  and  then  in  a  manner  to 
dre<^  it  into  certain  small  receptacles  on  the 
outward  surface  of  its  thighs.    This  is  not 
always  a  silent  process,  but  is  mostly  accom- 
panied with  a  subdued  hum,  while  the  per- 
former fidgets  about,  sweeping  the  whole  calyx 
of  the  flower  in  by  no  means  a  neat  and  cleanly 
fashion,  and  leaving  a  portion  for  the  next 
comer.     The  sucking  process,  however — by 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  pumps  the  sweet 
fluid   which  is  to  become  honey,   into   his 
stomach — is  always  one  of  profound  stillness, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  enjoyment  as  well.    It 
h^pens  sometimes  that  ^e  industrious  and 
thirsty  epicure  is  baulked,  after  having  secured 
the  pollen,  in   his  attempts  to  get   at   the 
delicious  nectar ;  but  if  he  is  perplexed,  it  is 
but  for  a  moment;  if  he  tsonnot  get  at  it  one 
^ray,  he  tries  another.    Look  at  him  engaged 
with  a  larkspur  in  full  bloom.  There  is  but  little 
pollen,  or  bee-bread,  to  be  got  from  this  flower, 
and  he  has  soon  done  with  the  open  blossom ; 
but  the  larkspur  wears  a  long  and  slightly 
curling  horn  in  the  rear,  and  in  that,  at  the 
very  extremity  of  it,  is  the  fluid  which  Master 
Bee  is  in  search  of.    To  reach  it  at  the  natural 
opening  is  out  of  the  question.    The  orifice 
would  not  adnnt  the  smallest  pin's  head,  and 
the  tube  is  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.    What 
does  he  do  P    He  quietly  crawls  round  to  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  some  ap- 
paratus with  which  a  kind  Providence  has 
furnished  him,  drills  a  small  hole  in  the  ex* 
tremity  of  it,  inserts  his  pumping  engine,  and 
drains  the  vessel  dry.    Upon  plucking   the 
flowers  thus  rifled,  and  examining  them,  the 
holes  will  be  found  neatly  drilled,  the  soft  fibre 


of  the  flower  being  removed  in  the  operation, — 
the  hole  being  clean,  without  jagged  edges,  and 
not  larger  than  would  be  made  by  the  puncture 
of  a  shirtmaker's  needle. 

The  "cricket  on  the  hearth"  is  the  senti- 
mental and  poetical  favourite  of  a  good  many 
people  who  are  not  obliged  to  be  his  near 
neighbour,  while  he  is  the  nuisance  and  plague 
of  a  very  numerous  class  whose  fireside  com- 
forts, when  they  have  any,  are  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  Whether  we  look  upon  him  as  a  pet  or 
a  plague,  we  are  certainly  not  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  to  him  anything  like  sagacity  or 
forethought.  We  see  him  and  his  tribe  by 
hundreds  walking  by  night,  along  with  silly 
cockroaches,  into  a  dish  of  stale  beer,  to  drink 
and  drown  ingloriously,  or,  jumping  headlong 
into  a  basin  of  scalding  tea,  to  perish  in  a 
boiling  bath.  ^  But  the  cricket  is  not  altogether 
a  fooL  The  following  is  recorded  of  him: 
"  Sitting  the  other  day  by  the  kitchen  fire,  to 
dry  ourselves  after  a  sudden  shower,  we  noticed 
Mr.  Cricket  popping  up  his  head  from  a  crack 
in  the  hearthstone.  We  thought  perhaps  he 
might  be  hungry,  and  dropped  a  few  small 
crumbs  near  his  hole,  Our  shadow  startled 
him,  and  he  disappeared  for  an  instant.  In  a 
moment  or  two,  however,  he  came  boldly  forth, 
walked  to  the  largest  crumb,  seized  it  and 
carried  it  to  his  hiding-place,  returning  imme- 
diately, until  he  had  fetched  them  all.  We 
tried  him  again  with  larger  pieces— several 
much  larger  than  himself.  Most  of  these  he 
carried  off  with  perfect  ease;  but  mark  the 
perfection  bf  his  'instinct.  The  hole  in  the 
stone  from  which  he  emerged  was  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  of  his  passage:  when  he 
carried  small  pieces  of  bread,  he  ran  rapidly 
down  the  hole  head  foremost ;  but  with  larger 
pieces,  he  invariably  got  into  the  hole  backwards, 
pulling  the  bread  after  him,  evidently  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  blocking  up  the  hole,  and 
thus  preventing  his  own  escape  in  case  of 
alarm.  At  last  there  remained  one  piece  too 
large  for  him  to  remove.  He  now  called  a 
companion  to  assist ;  the  two  together  dragged 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  where  they  en- 
sconced themselves  safely,  and  then,  with 
bodies  half  protruded,  det  to  work  to  reduce 
the  mass  to  admissible  dimensions,  a  task 
which  it  took  them  twenty  minutes  to  accom- 
plish ere  the  last  crumb  was  safely  housed." 

The  ant-lion  employs  rather  singular  mea- 
sures in  procuring  its  food.  In  its  perfect 
state  it  closely  resembles  the  dragon-fly;  it 
has  a  small  head,  a  very  moveable  neck,  and 
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jaws  like  a  strong  pair  of  callipers,  toothed 
aloBg  their  inner  margin.  This  creature  will 
feed  only  on  snch  game  as  he  catches  himself; 
nevertheless,  he  is  nnable  to  hunt  even,  the 
slowest-paced  insects,  for  not  only  are  his 
morements  excessiyely  slow,  hut  from  the  con- 
struction of  his  legs,  he  is  only  able  to  move 
backwards.  As  he  cannot  go  in  quest  of  his 
prey  therefore,  it  must  come  to  him;  so  he 
employs  a  stratagem,  by  the  effect  of  which 
the  game  positively  falls  into  his  jaws. 

Sdecting  a  sandy  soil,  and  choosing  a  situa- 
tion beneath  the  shelter  of  some  wall  or  tree,  so 
as  to  be  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  rain, 
the  ant-lion  proceeds  to  excavate  a  pit,  which 
he  accomplishes  by  throwing  out  the  sand  with 
his  long  jaws,  walking  backwards  round  and 
round  until  a  deep  conical  excavation  is  formed 
in  the  loose  sand,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
burieshimself ,  remainingquietly  concealed,with 
tbe  exception  of  his  jaws,  which  are  kept  half 


open  and  ready  for  action.  No  sooner  does  a 
thoughtless  insect  approach  the  fatal  pitfall, 
than,  the  loose  sides  giving  way  beneath  its  feet, 
the  hapless  visitor  is  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ant-lion's  den,  and  falls  at  once  into 
the  jaws  of  its  destroyer. 

^e  insect  sometimes  perceives  the  danger, 
and  tries  to  lay  hold  of  the  grains  of  sand  at  the 
border  of  the  dreadful  gulf ;  some  yield  beneath 
its  feet,  and  it  sinks  lower  and  lower  still ;  at  last 
with  desperate  efforts  it  succeeds  in  getting  hold 
of  some  piece  of  earth  more  stable  than  the  rest, 
whereby  it  holds,  or  even  attempts  to  regain 
the  top  of  the  dangerous  steep.  But  the  bandit 
has  sidll  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  secure  his 
booty ;  with  the  top  of  his  flattened  head,  which 
he  uses  as  a  shovel,  he  throws  up  a  deluge  of 
sand,  which,  falling  in  showers  upon  the 
miserable  victim,  already  exhausted  with  its 
futile  efforts,  soon  brings  it  to  the  bottom, 
there  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer. 

T.  STEWUtT  BiOBBBTSON. 


soirirET. 

DEOPPED  a  stone  into  a  sleeping  pool, 

And  watched  the  ripples  circling  to  the  shore, 
"Whereon  I  saw  them  break,  and  nothing  more ; 
But  all  was  calm  again,  and  dear  and  cool. 

Still  stood  I  gazing  there,  with  dreamy  eyes, 
Striving,  by  painful  processes  of  liiought,  , 

To  trace  the  changes  by  that  action  wrought, 

Till  I  was  lost  amid  infmities. 

Thus  lightly  do  we  drop  a  hasty  word ; 

But  can  we  realize  the  truth  sublime. 
That  on  through  boundless  space  that  voice  is  heard 

Beverberating  to  the  end  of  Time  ? 

Ponder  these  things,  0  mortal !  and  be  wise — 
Nature  is  teeming  with  such  mysteries. 

H.  B.  BuixocQC. 


Si(umt,  ^ti,  mi  p»t0rj. 


OITS     SEETOH-BOOS    ABBOAD. 
v.— THE    ARCTIC    REGIONS  — THE    ESQUIMAUX. 


MIRAOR — ^BAFFIN  8  BAY. 


lAFTAIN  HALL,  of  the  whaliixg 
barque  George  Senry,  whose  long 
interooorse  with  the  Innuits  has 
enabled  him  to  oontribate  more 
information  respecting  the  mode 
of  life,  customs,  and  character  of  this  extra- 
ordinary people  than  any  previous  writer, 
introduces  in  his  narraiive  the  following 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of  two  of  the 
natives : — 

"  It  was  about  this  time  I  was  visited  by  two 
Esquimaux,  man  and  wife,  who,  together  with 
a  child  afterwards  bom  to  them,  accompanied 
me  to  the  States.  The  man's  name  was  Ebier- 
bing— otherwise  caUed  by  us  'Joe' — ^his  wife's 
Tookoolito,  or '  Hannah.' 

"  I  was  informed  that  this  couple  had  been 
taken  to  England  in  1853,  and  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Yictoria,  and  that  the 
female  was  a  remarkably  intelligent,  and  what 
might  be  called  an  accomplished  woman. 
They  had  remained  nearly  two  years  in  Great 
Britain,  and  were  everywhere  well  received. 
I  heard,  moreover,  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Toio  and  Ee-noO'loo-a-pik,  both  celebrated  in 
their  country  as  great  travellers  and  intelligent 
men,  and  the  latter  well  known  in  England 
from  his  visit  there  in  1839,  and  from  a 
monoir  of  him  published  by  Surgeon  Mac- 
donald,  of  the  ill-fated  Franklin  expedition. 
The  first  interview  I  had  is  recorded  in  my 
journal  as  follows  :— 

**  November  2nd,  I860.— While  intently  occu- 
pied  in  my  cabin,  writing,  I  heard  a  soft,  sweet 


voice  say,  'Good  morning,  sir.'  The  tone  in 
which  it  was  spoken — musical,  lively,  and  varied 
— ^instantly  told  me  that  a  lady  of  refinement 
was  there  greeting  me.  I  was  astonished. 
Could  I  be  dreaming?  Was  it  a  nustakeP 
No!  I  was  wide  awake,  and  writing.  But, 
had  a  thunder-dap  sounded  on  my  ear,  though 
it  was  snowing  at  the  time,  I  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  than  I  was  at  the  sound 
of  that  voice.  I  raised  my  head :  a  lady  was 
indeed  before  me,  and  extending  an  ungloved 
hand. 

"  Of  course  my  welcome  to  such  an  un- 
expected visitor  in  these  regions  was  as  befit- 
ting as  my  astonished  faculties  for  the  moment 
could  make  it.  The  doorway  in  which  she 
stood  leajg  from  the  main  cabin  into  my 
private  roM.  Directly  over  this  entrance  was 
the  skylight,  admitting  a  flood  of  light,  and  thus 
revealed  to  me  crinoline,  heavy  flounces,  an 
attenuated  toga,  and  an  immensely  expanded 
bonnet :  but  the  features  I  could  not  at  flrst 
make  out.  I  immediately  tried  to  do  honour 
to  my  unknown  visitor.  But,  on  turning  her 
face,  who  should  it  be  but  a  lady  Esquimaux ! 
Whence,  thought  1,  came  this  civilization  re- 
finement? But  in  a  moment  more,  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  my  visitor.  She  was  the 
Tookoolito  I  had  so  much  desired  to  see,  and 
directly  I  conversed  withher,  she  showed  her- 
self to  be  quite  an  accomplished  person.  She 
spoke  my  own  language  fluently,  and  there, 
seated  at  my  right  in  the  main  cabin,  I  had  a 
long  and  interesting  conversatioji  with  her. 
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Ebierbing,  her  husband — a  fine,  and  also  intelli- 
gent-looking man — was  introduced  to  me,  and 
though  not  speaking  English  so  well  as  his 
wife,  yet  I  could  talk  with  him  tolerably  well. 
From  them  I  gleaned  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  their  visit  to  England,  and  I  was 
gratified  to  hear  that  they  had  actually  dined 
with  Prince  Albert,  who  treated  them  vary 
kindly,  and  with  much  consideration. 

"  Ebierbing,  in  speaking  of  the  Queen,  said 
he  liked  her  yery  much,  and  she  was  quite 
'  pretty.'  He  also  said  that  Prince  Albert  was 
a  'very  kind,  good  man,  and  he  should  never 
forget  him.* 

''  The  following  conversation,  as  copied  from 
my  journal,  written  at  the  time,  will  show  the 
sentiments  of  Tookoolito  on  civilized  life : — 

"  I  asked  her  how  she  would  like  to  live  in 
England.  She  replied,  *  I  would  like  very  well, 
I  thank  you.' 

"'Would  you  like  to  go  to  America  with 
me  P'    said  I. 

"  *  I  would  indeed,  sir,'  was  the  ready  reply. 

"  In  reference  to  the  Queen  of  England,  she 
said, 

" '  I  visited  her,  and  liked  the  appearance  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  everything  about  the  palace. 
Pine  place,  I  assure  you,  sir.' 

"  Tookoolito  was  suffering  with  a  cold,  and  I 
noticed  that  whenever  she  coughed,  she  threw 
her  face  on  one  side  and  held  her  hand  before 
her  lips,  the  same  as  any  lady  of  good  manners 
would.  Her  costume  was  that  of  civilization, 
being  a  dress  with  heavy  flounces,  an  elegant 
toga  made  of  young  tuktoo  fur,  deeply  fringed, 
and  a  bonnet  of  the  style  invented  on  the  prin- 
ciple '  cover  the  head  by  a  rosette  on  its  back.' ' 

"As  Tookoolito  continued  speaking,  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  exceeding  Muiefulness 
and  modesty  of  her  demeanour.  ISmple  and 
gentle  in  her  way,  there  was  a  degree  of 
calm  intellectual  power  about  her  that  more 
and  more  astonished  me.  I  felt  delighted  be- 
yond measure,  because  of  the  opportunity  it 
gave  me  for  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
these  people  through  her  means,  and  I  hoped 
to  improve  it  towards  the  furtherance  of  the 
great  object  I  had  in  view. 

"  After  a  stay  of  some  duration  she  went  on 
shore,  and  the  following  day  I  visited  her  and 
her  husband  at  their  tent.  She  was  then  in 
native  costume,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
suited  her  even  better  than  the  other. 

"Some  short  time  after  this,  I  made  an  excur- 
sion by  myself  to  the  island  on  which  was 
situated  theEsquimaux  *  North  Star'  village. 


"  The  day  became  stormy  after  I  had  landed 
in  one  of  the  native  boats,  but  I  continued  mj 
walk,  accompanied  by  the  dogs,  to  a  part  of  the 
island  I  wished  to  visit.  On  arriving  there,  I 
found  a  sort  of  natural  causeway,  formed  of 
stones,  leading  to  a  smaller  islet,  and,  oroasiiig 
it,  I  continued  examining  the  locality  for  some 
time.  At  length  the  snow-storm  increased  so 
much  as  to  compel  my  return,  and  I  made  my 
way  back  to  the  south  side  of  the  main  island. 

"  But  now  I  oould  hardly  see  my  way.  The 
snow  came  down  so  thick,  that  I  was  fain  to 
take  shelter  under  the  lee  of  some  rocks  near 
me,  and  while  there,  I  examined  my  compass 
to  ascertain  if  I  was  going  right.  To  mj 
astonishment  I  found  the  oourse  I  had  pur- 
sued was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  right  one. 
I  looked  again  and  again,  and  yet  the  needle 
pointed  exactly  opposite  to  what  I  had  expected. 
'What  was  I  to  do  P  retrace  my  steps?  For  a 
moment  I  hesitated ;  but  at  length  moving  on, 
I  was  about  walking  back  as  I  had  come,  vhen 
on  looking  at  the  compass  again,  I  found  it  just 
the  opposite  of  what  it  was  before !  •  Strange, 
thought  I.  Surely  there  must  be  local  attrac- 
tion in  the  rocks  where  I  took  shelter.  Bot 
still  it  made  me  anxious,  especially  as  the 
weather  was  becoming  worse.  Indeed,  I  felt 
it  very  possible  I  might  be  lost  in  the  storm, 
and  perhaps  have  to  wander  about  all  the 
coming  night,  or  be  frozen  to  death  by  re- 
maining stationary,  should  the  compass  plaj 
me  another  trick ;  but  at  last,  thanks  to  my 
f  aithM  dogs,  they  actually  guided  me  straight 
to  the  village,  where  I  arrived  without  any 
mishap. 

"The  one  I  entered  was  Ebierbing's.  He 
himself  had  gone  out,  but  Tookoolito  welcomed 
me  as  usual,  soon  entering  into  lively  and  in- 
structing conversation.  Two  native  boys  were 
there  at  the  time,  and  Tookoolito  herself  was 
busy  KinrriNO  socks  for  her  ^iwboiui !  Yes,  to 
my  surprise,  she  was  thus  engaged,  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  civilized  land  and  herself  civilized, 
instead  of  being  an  Esquimaux  in  her  own 
native  wilds  of  ice  and  snow ! 

"  It  was  a  strange  contrast,  the  eight  'within 
that  tent  and  the  view  without.  The  latter  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  barrenness  and  storm ;  the 
former  much  that  tended  to  the  idea  of  warmth 
and  home.  Knitting  stockings  for  her  husband ! 
How  much  of  dear  home  was  in  that  fsvonrite 
domestic  occupation!  Then,  too,  her  voice. 
her  words  and  language,  the  latter  in  my  own 
vernacular,  were  something  more  than  common 
in  that  region.    I  have  before  said  that  she 
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was  peculiarly  pleasing  and  refined  in  her  style 
and  manners;  and  now,  while  sheltering  me 
beneath  her  hospitable  roof,  with  the  bright 
flame  before  me,  the  lively  prattle  of  the  two 
ix>js  came  in  strong  contrast  to  the  soft  tones 
of  her  partly  civilized  tongue  as  my  mind 
opened  to  receive  all  she  nttered. 

"What  she  said,  and  what  my  impressions 
were  at  the  time,  will  be  f onnd  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  my  jonmaJ  :— 

"^bwffider  14<^  I860.— Tookoolito,  after 
returning  from  England  five  years  ago,  where 
she  and  her  irin^-a  (hnsband)  spent  twenty 
months,  commenced  difEnsing  her  accomplish- 
ments in  varioas  ways;  to  wit,  teaching  the 
female  portion  of  the  nation,  such  as  desired, 
to  knit,  and  the  various  useful  things  practised 
bj  civilization.  In  all  the  places  around 
Northumberland  Inlet  she  has  lived,  and  done 
what  she  could  to  improve  her  people.  A 
angular  fact  (!)  relative  to  dressing  her  hair, 
keeping  her  face  and  hands  cleanly,  and  wear- 
ing civilization  dresses— others  of  her  sex,  in 
considerable  numbers,  follow  these  fashions 
imported  by  her !  This  shows  to  me  what  one 
person  like  Tookoolito  could  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  schools  and  churches 
among  this  people.  To  give  this  woman  an 
education  in  the  States,  and  subsequent  em- 
ployment in  connexion  with  several  of  our 
missionaries,  would  serve  to  advance  a  noble 
and  good  work.  And  yet  I  must  state  that, 
unless  a  worhing  eolony,  or  several  of  them, 
were  established,  co-operating  in  this  work,  and 
laws  were  noade  by  the  fundamental  power, 
that  should  be  as  rigid  relative  to  whalers  visit- 
ing the  coasts  as  those  of  Denmark  to  Green- 
land, aU  would  he  as  naught, 

"  The  working  or  trading  colony  would  make 
its  government,  school,  and  church  institutions 
Belf'Supportang.  Let  the  plan  of  Denmark  for 
GrtenUmd  he  foUowed.  It  is  a  good  one,  and 
vorhswell. 

"  While  in  the  tent,  Tookoolito  brought  out 
a  book  I  had  given  her,  and  desired  to  be  in- 
structed. She  had  got  so  far.  as  to  spell  words 
of  two  letters,  and  pronounce  most  of  them 
properly.  Her  progress  is  praiseworthy^  At 
almost  every  step  of  advancememt,  she  feels 
as  elated  as  a  triumphant  hero  in  battle. 
She  is  far  more  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  than  Ebierbing.  I  feel  greater  confi- 
dence (allowing  it  were  possible  to  feel  so)  in 
the  success  of  my  mission  since  engaging  these 
two  natives.  They  can  talk  with  me  in  my 
own  vemacolar,  are  both  smart,  and  will  be 


useful  each  in  the  department  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  fill.  Tookoolito  will  especially 
fill  the  place  of  an  interpreter. 

"Tookoolito  I  have  no  doubt  will  readily 
accomplish  the  differences  in  language  between 
the  Innuits  of  Boothia  and  King  William's 
Land,  and  that  of  her  own  people  around 
Northumberland  Inlet  and  Davis's  Strait.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  same  words  by  commu- 
nities of  Esquimaux  living  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other,  and  having  but 
little  intei*oourse,  is  so  different,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  are  understood  one  by  the  other. 

"  I  now  complete  the  tupic  interview.  Befbre 
I  was  aware  of  it,  Tookoolito  had  the  'tea* 
kettle'  over  the  friendly  fire-lamp,  and  the 
water  boiling.  She  asked  me  if  I  drank  tea. 
Imag^e  my  surprise  at  this,  the  question 
coming  from  an  Esquimaux  in  an  Esquimaux 
tent!  I  replied,  *I  do;  but  you  have  not  tea 
here,  have  you  ? '  Drawing  her  hand  from  a 
little  tin  box,  she  displayed  it  full  of  fine- 
flavoured  black  tea,  saying,  *  Do  you  like  your 
tea  strong  P '  Thinking  to  spare  her  the  use  of 
much  of  this  precious  article  away  up  here,  far 
from  the  land  of  civilization,  I  replied,  TU  take 
it  weak,  if  you  please.'  A  cup  of  hot  tea  was 
soon  before  me — capital  tea,  and  capitally 
made.  Taking  from  my  pocket  a  sea-biscuit 
which  I  had  brought  from  the  vessel  for  my 
dinner,  I  shared  it  with  my  hostess.  Seeing 
she  had  but  one  cup,  I  induced  her  to  share 
with  me  its  contents.  There,  amid  the  snows 
of  the  North,  under  an  Esquimaux's  hospitable 
tent,  in  company  with  Esquimaux,  for  the  first 
time  I  shared  with  them  in  that  soothing, 
cheering,  invigorating  emblem  of  civilization 
— T-E-A !  Tookoolito  says  that  she  and  her 
wing-a  (husband)  drink  it  nearly  every  night 
and  morning.  They  acquired  a  taste  for  it  in 
England,  and  have  since  obtained  their  annual 
supply  from  EngHsh  and  American  whalers 
visiting  Northumberland  Inlet." 

ABCTIC  SCENES. 

The  Iceberg  is  of  course  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  Arctic  scenery;  and  even  on  the  land 
a  large  portion  of  the  ground  is  concealed  by 
perpetually  accumulating  ice,  while  the  same 
substance  covers  to  a  great  extent  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  beau- 
tiful object  than  one  of  the  towering  icebergs 
that  abound  in  these  regions.  They  are  often 
of  vast  dimensions;  one  seen  by  Boss,  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  was  estimated  to  be  nearly  two 
miles  and  a  half  long,  two  miles  wide,  and  fifty 
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feet  high.  Of  coarse  this  estimate  respects 
011I7  that  part  which  is  yisible  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  but  this  is  a  veiy  small 
portion  of  its  actual  bulk.  In  Newfoundland, 
the  part  under  water  is  usually  considered  to 
be  ten  times  gpreater  than  that  exposed :  if  the 
ice  be  porous,  it  is  not  more  than  eight  times 
greater. 

"  On  an  excursion  to  one  of  the  Seven  Ice- 
bergs," sajB  Mr.  Scoresby,  •'in  July.  1818, 1  was 
partioularlj  fortunate  in  witnessing  one  of 
the  grandest  effects  which  these  polar  glaciers 
ever  present.  A  strong  north-westerly  swell 
having  for  some  hours  been  beating  on  the 
shore,  had  loosened  a  number  of  fragments 
attached  to  the  iceberg,  and  various  heaps  of 
broken  ice  denoted  recent  shoots  of  the  sea- 
ward edge.  As  we  rode  towards  it,  with  a 
view  of  proceeding  dose  to  its  base,  I  observed 
a  few  little  pieces  fall  from  the  top ;  and  while 


minutes  after  eight  o'dook,  I  went  upon  deck 
to  take  my  usual  exercise.  I  noticed  or  fdt  a 
perceptible  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  I  looked  at  the  thermometer  and  law 
that  it  was  falling.  I  tried  the  8e»-water,  and 
found  that  much  colder  also,  being  only 
two  degrees  above  freezing  point  I  imme- 
diately concluded  that  we  were  near  icebergs. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  icebergs  were  really  seen, 
and  many  of  the  old  salts  on  board  at  once  set 
me  down  as  well  up  in  Arctic  knowledge. 

"Directly  the  announcement  was  made  I 
went  on  deck,  and  there,  far  away  to  the  west, 
had  my  first  view  of  an  iceberg.  By  the  aid  of 
a  good  glass,  the  grandeur  of  this  iqy  moon- 
tain  of  the  deep  was  brought  before  me.  Brief, 
however,  was  the  glance  I  had.  The  motion 
of  the  vessel  was  such  that  1  could  not  at  fint 
keep  the  iceberg  within  the  field  of  the  glass. 
But  perhaps  it  was  well  I  did  not  see  all  its 
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my  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  place,  an  immense 
column,  probably  fifty  feet  square,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  began  to  leave  the 
parent  ice  at  die  top,  and,  leaning  majestically 
forward,  with  an  accelerated  velocity  fell  with 
an  awful  crash  into  the  sea.  The  water  into 
which  it  plunged  was  converted  into  an  ap- 
pearance of  vapour  or  smoke,  like  that  from  a 
furious  cannonading.  The  noise  was  equal  to 
that  of  thunder,  which  it  nearly  resembled. 
The  column  which  fell  was  nearly  square,  and 
in  magnitude  resembled  a  church.  It  broke 
into  thousands  of  pieces.  This  circumstance 
was  a  happy  caution,  for  we  might  inadver- 
tently have  gone  to  the  very  base  of  the  icy 
cliff,  from  whence  masses  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude were  continually  breaking."  * 

Captain  Hall  thus  describes  his  first  view  of 
an  iceberg  :— 

"  Thursday t  June  21«<. — ^This  morning,  a  few 
•  "  AitJtic  RegioM,"  Vol  L,  p.  104. 


splendour  and  magnificence  at  once.  For  yesre 
I  had  longed  to  see  an  iceberg,  and,  even  in 
the  distant  view  I  had,  all  my  conceptions  of 
its  grandeur  were  more  than  realized.  When 
first  seen  it  was  perhaps  ten  miles  off,  and  ^ 
peared  about  130  feet  high,  judging  from  a 
calculation  made.  As,  toward  evening,  we 
approached,  it  appeared  a  mountain  of  alabaster 
resting  calmly  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dark 
blue  sea.  Behind  it  was  the  setting  sun  just 
dipping  its  nether  limb  in  the  waters,  while  its 
upper  reached  some  thick,  heavy  clouds  ex- 
tending half  around  the  horizon,  bathing  them 
in  a  flood  of  crimson !  Close  by,  and  peering 
out  from  a  break  in  the  sky,  were  Venus  and 
the  new  moon,  making  a  scene  of  sublimitj 
and  beauty  fit  for  a  poet's  pen  or  the  pencil  of 
an  artist.  Not  before  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  were 
we  alongside  this  beautiful  pile  of  ioe,  and  then, 
as  it  were,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  shaking 
hands  with  the  first  iceberg  I  had  ever  seen. 
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The  lioiir  named  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Bat 
not  80;  light  abounded :  not  that  of  noonday, 
bat  that  of  earlj  eve,  when  the  sun  had  with- 
drawn his  glowing  face.  Then  it  was  we  met. 
Iceberg  was  silent ;  I  too  was  silent.  I  stood 
in  the  pres^ice  of  Gh>d'8  work  I  Its  faahioning 
was  that  of  the  Ghreat  Architect!  He  who 
liath  builded  aiwik  monuments*  and  cast  them 
forth  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea,  is  Ood,  and 
there  can  be  none  other  1 

"After  this,  numerous  icebergs  were  seen, 
one  of  which  we  x>assed  within  a  stone's  throw. 
At  a  distance  it  had  appeared  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  but  on  coming  dose  its  outline  wholly 
changed.  This  I  find  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
almost  aU  views — of  none  more  strikingly  so 
than  that  of  an  iceberg.  Distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view." 
On  another  occasion  Captain  Hall  writes : — 
''The  icebergs  were  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  deeply  interesting — one  especially  so, 
from  its  yast  height  and  odd»  shape.  I  say 
'odd,'  though  that  applies  to  all  bergs,  for  no 
two  are  alike,  nor  does  any  one  seem  long  to 
retain  the  same  appearance  and  position. 

"  Of  the  various  bergs  I  particularly  noticed, 
a  few  descriptive  words  may  here  be  said. 
The  first  view  of  one  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion looked  as  if  an  old  castle  was  before  me. 
The  ruins  of  a  lofty  dome  about  to  fall,  and  a 
portion  of  an  arched  roof  already  tumbling 
down,  were  conspicuous.  Then,  in  a  short 
time,  this  changed  to  a  picture  of  an  elephant 
with  two  large  circular  towers  on  his  back,  and 
Corinthian  spires  springing  out  boldly  from  the 
broken  mountains  of  alabaster  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  feet.    The  third  view,  when  at  a 


greater  distance,  made  it  Uke  a  lighthouse  on  the 
top  of  piled-up  rocks,  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
It  took  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  finish  the 
similitude  when  the  sun  to-day,  for  nearly  the 
first  time  during  the  week,  burst  forth  in  all 
its  splendour,  bathing  with  its  flood  of  golden 
fire  this  towering  iceberg  lighthouse ! 

"  Another  berg  I  could  not  help  calling  the 
Gbthic  iceberg.  The  side  fiacing  me  had  a  row 
of  complete  arches  of  the  true  Gothic  order, 
and  running  its  whole  length  were  mouldings, 
smooth  projections  of  solid  ice,  rivalling  in  the 
beauty  of  aJl  their  parts  anything  I  ever  saw. 
The  architecture,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  each 
column  supporting  the  arches  above  were  as 
chaste  and  accurately  represented  as  the  most 
imaginative  genius  could  conceive.  Here  and 
there  I  saw  matchless  perfection  displayed  in 
the  curvature  of  lines  about  some  of  its  orna- 
mental parts.  Springing  out  from  a  rude 
recess,  away  up  in  its  vast  height,  I  saw  a 
delicate  scroll,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
Hogarth's  *  line  of  beauty.' 

"As  I  was  gazing  upon  one  of  the  many 
bergs  we  passed,  it  overturned,  and  burst  into 
a  thousand  fragments ! 

"  Relative  to  the  formation  of  these  icebergs, 
Sterry — ^upon  whose  authority  alone  I  mention 
it,  and  who  is  entitled  to  his  own  theory  upon 
the  subject — ^told  me  that,  at  a  place  between 
two  mountains  in  Northumberland  Sound,  he 
once  counted  something  like  a  hundred  strata 
of  ice  that  had  been  deposited,  one  layer  each 
year.  They  were  of  various  thicknesses,  each 
course  marked  by  a  deposit  of  sediment  like 
dirt.  He  did  not  complete  counting  the  num- 
ber of  layers,  as  the  height  would  not  admit  of 
his  doing  so." 


THE   BASTILLE. 


(Con^iiuced  Jrom  page  222.) 


I  lovers  of  exciting  literature  have 
not  failed  to  find  ample  material  in 
delineating  the  uninvestigated  tor- 
tures of  the  Bastille.  The  fearful 
walls  forbade  approach  to  every  witness,  and 
thus  the  imagination  remained  free  to  conjure 
np  the  most  dreadful  pictures. 

The  only  authentic  documents  are  those  from 
the  H6tel  des  Archives,  which  were  collected 
and  brought  to  a  place  of  safety  inunediately 


after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  These 
consisted  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  manu- 
scripts, signed  by  the  Lieutenants  of  the  prison. 
The  first  entire  existing  document  bears  the 
date  of  the  year  1602.  It  relates  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  a  Comte  de  Biron.  Other  manu- 
scripts, dated  1617  and  1643,  mention  Louis 
Xm.  The  intervening  years  from  this  time 
to  1660  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
From  the  mass  of  succeeding  manuscripts. 
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we  shall  only  attempt  to  glean  information 
respecting  two  or  three  special  cases  which  will 
serve  as  examples  of  the  rest. 

In  1669  an  order  appears  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  lady,  Helena  de  Latonrs,  a  native  of 
Florence,  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
.  king.     Amongst  the  papers,  one  letter  read 
as  follows ; — 

. "  My  dear  child, 

'*My  death-sentenee  Haa  juat  been  ajmounoed 
to  me,  I  do  not  fbar  to  die,  but  I  may  well  be  alarmed 
by  the  thought  that  you,  beloved  one,  will  le  bo  dread- 
fully affected  by  the  sorrowful  uewa,  that  your  precious 
life  may  also  be  m  danger.  The  hand  of  God  lies 
heavy  upon  me,  not  because  death  calls  me  away,  but 
because  it  separates  me  from  you.    Farewell ! 

"  If  I  might  but  press  my  lips  on  yours  I  Kiss  these 
lines,  and  thus  you  will  kiss  the  hand  which  wrote 
them,  and  the  heart  which  beats  for  you. 

**  Farewell  fbr  ever! 
"  From  my  prison,  Friday,  Sept.  7,  1669," 

The  signature  is  wanting.  As  no  remarks 
are  registered  about  the  sojourn  of  the  prisoner, 
it  appears  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the 
mysterious  murders  of  which  the  Bastille 
afforded  so  many  instances. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  acts  of  violence 
reported  in  the  documents  refers  to  Catherine 
Pelissier,  a  maid-servant.  On  March  17, 1685, 
she  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  because  she 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  hear 
"that  three  distinguished  knights  had  con- 
spired against  the  king."  Without  any  in- 
vestigation, the  unhappy  woman  wa«  seized, 
and  thrown  into  the  prison.  Accusation  and 
judgment  are  entered  at  the  same  time :  no  day 
of  release  is  given :  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
she  was  one  of  those  lamentable  victims  whose 
existence  was  completely  forgotten,  and  finally 
perished  her  dungeon. 

The  year  1690  brought  the  most  remarkable 
prisoner  to  the  Bastille  who  ever  languished 
within  its  walls.  This  was  "  the  man  with  the 
iron  mask." 

Volumes  have  been  written  with  the  view 
of  identifying  the  personality  of  this  prisoner, 
but  the  mystery  remains.  The  facts  appear 
to  be  these :  The  prisoner  was  brought  to  the 
Bastille  from  Margaret  Island,  under  the 
charge  of  the  then  governor,  Le  Comte  St. 
Mars.  He  was  dressed  in  the  finest  linen, 
and  wore  the  most  splendid  clothes.  He 
played  on  the  guitar,  was  slender  and  tall,  and 
spoke  French  with  an  Italian  accent.  During 
his  imprisonment,  he  always  wore  a  black 
velvet  mask,  with  iron    springs    across   the 


mouth,  and  provided  behind  with  a  padlock. 
His  hands  were  said  to  be  beautiful.  He  was 
in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  but  a  few  white 
hairs  showed  themselves  from  beneath  the 
mask.    He  died  in  1703, 

For  many  years  the  literaiy  world  busied 
itself  with  conjectures  about  this  prisoner. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1789,  when  the  Bastille 
was  taken  and  destroyed,  it  was  thought  the 
mystery  must  unravel  itself,  A  soldier  dis- 
covered among  the  heap  of  ruins  the  Begister 
of  the  prison.  The  packets  of  paper  were 
opened,  but  the  folio  leaf  referring  to  the 
arrival  of  the  masked  prisoner  from  Margarit 
Island  had  been  taken  away  and  replaced  by  a 
newly  written  one ! 

In  this  leaf  the  name  of  the  State  Seoretaiy, 
and  the  reason  for  imprisonment,  are  omitted. 
It  is  stated  of  the  prisoner  that  "  he  was  the 
man  in  the  mask,  whom  no  one  knew ; "  that 
"he  died  November  19,  1703,  being  about  45 
years  old ; "  that  '*  he  was  buried  at  S.  Pad's," 
and  **  that,  not  including  his  burial  day,  he 
spent  five  years  and  sixty-two  days  in  the 
Bastille." 

The  Church  Registers  of  S.  Paul's  were  im- 
mediately examined,  and  fresh  oonjectares 
made  :  but  not  to  occupy  further  space,  it 
may  suffice  to  say,  that^  bearing  in  nund 
especially  the  evident  purpose  of  the  mask, 
to  conceal  the  features  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
profound  silence  preserved  by  the  sovereign  of 
France,  there  is  at  least  a  strong  prehabUity  m 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  Louis  XrV. 

During  the  captivity  of  "the  man  with  the 
iron  mask,"  in  the  year  1702,  Oonstantine  de 
Benneville  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille. 
Political  causes  no  doubt  were  the  ground  of 
his  incarceration.  He  attributed  it  himself  U> 
some  satirical  poems  which  he  had  composed 
— an  extraordinaiy  offence  to  be  followed  by  an 
imprisonment  of  almost  twelve  years'  duration ! 
Benneville  endured  terrible  privations.  He 
writes:  "The  governor  suffered  me  to  pine 
away  for  a  long  while,  without  straw,  without 
a  stone  to  rest  my  head  on,  dwelling  mid  the 
filth  of  the  prison,  with  bread  and  water  for  my 
food.  My  eyes  almost  started  from  my  head, 
my  teeth  fell  out  from  scurvy,  my  mouUi 
swelled,  and  the  bones  pierced  my  skin  in 
several  places," 

This  prisoner  had  to  make  acquaintance  with 
every  dungeon  in  the  Bastille,  and  languished 
some  time  in  each.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
change  his  linen  for  five  months,  although  he 
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saw  the  tornkey  going  about  wearing  the 
shirts  that  had  been  taken  from  him. 
'  After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  wrote  a  work 
in  Amsterdam,  in  which  he  details  the  history 
of  many  other  prisoners,  inspiring  the  ntmost 
horror  in  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  issne  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1724,  he 
mjsteriondy  disappeared,  and  was  nereis  heard 
of  again.  Most  probably  the  Bastille  once 
more  reoeived  him,  and  he  was  numbered 
amongst  the  many-captives  in  the  Register,  of 
whom  it  is  Written — **  gpxmnds  for  alrest  un- 
knowTL** 

'A  great  increase  of  prisoners  worthy  of  all 
pity,  arose  from  the  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille 
of  many  Protestants,  after  the  retraction  of  the 
£dict  of  Nantes.  Bat,  passing  by  these  and 
other  cases  of  hardship  and  safPering  wrongly 
inflicted,  onr  last  example  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Bastille  shall  be  that  of  Henri  Mazere  von 
Latode. 

Latnde  came  to  Paris  in  1749.  He  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  ardent  and  enthn- 
siastic  in  temperament,  his  head  fall  of  aspir- 
ing plans  and  schemes  for  attaining  a  high 
position  for  himself.  He  was  one  day  an 
nnseen  auditor  of  a  conversation  between  two 
men  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  They 
were  discoursing  about  the  Marchioness  de 
Pompadour,  and  speaking  of  her  in  the  most 
insulting  terms.  This  conversation  inspired 
Latade  with  the  thought  that  he  might  be- 
come the  benevolent  and  protecting  knight  of 
the  injnred  lady.  His  plan  to  secure  an  intro- 
dnction  and  further  his  design  is  not  very 
easily  compreh^ided,  and  certainly  appears  to 
indicate  a  strange  mixture  of  cleverness  and 
folly,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  principle.  It  seems 
that  he  prepared  a  powder  of  salt  and  sugar, 
placed  it  in  an  envelope,  directed  it  to  the 
Marchioness,  at  Versailles,  and  posted  it.  Be- 
fore the  letter  arrived,  he  went  in  person  to 
Versailles,  and  requested  an  audience  of  the 
Marchioness.  He  then  told  her  that  hehad  over- 
heard a  conversation,  and  understood  through 
it  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  dispatch  the  de- 
tested favourite  by  means  of  a  fearful  powder, 
the  mere  vapour  of  which  would  operate  in  a 
deadly  manner.  This  powder,  he  said,  the  con- 
spirators proposed  to  enclose  in  a  letter,  and 
send  it  to  her  by  post. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  knew  very  well  that 
Bhe  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred,  and 
the  design  of  poisoning  did  not  appear  at  all 
an  unlikely  one.  Greatly  excited,  she  over- 
whelmed Latude  with  thanks,  and  offered  him 


a  purse  of  money.  This  he  declined  to  receive, 
but,  at  the  request  of  the  Marchioness,  he 
'v^rote  down  his  name  and  address,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  rewarded  by  her  in  a  manner 
befitting  his  rank.  No  doubt  as  he  left 
Versailles  he  regarded  himself  as  if  already  in 
possession  of  title  and  fortune.  So  soon  as  the 
powder  reached  its  destination  and  was— as  he 
of  course  expected  it  would  be — ^instantly  de- 
stroyed to  avoid  peril,  he  anticipated  a  gracious 
message  from  the  Marchioness. 

The  so-called  murderous  letter  duly  arrived. 
It  was  opened  with  all  caution,  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  Mai^hioness,  the  powder  was 
found !  It  was  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed, 
when  a  bystander  requested  that  the  effect  of 
it  should 'be  first  tried  upon  animals.  A  cat 
and  a  dog  ate  some  of  it,  but  remained  in 
perfect  health !  The  Marchioness  was  puzzled. 
Suddenly  her  glance  fell  upon  the  address  of 
the  letter ;  she  compared  the  handwriting  with 
that  of  Latude,  giving  his  name  and  address, 
which  was  lying  before  her,  and  immediately 
recognised  the  resemblance.  Instantly  the 
whole  plan  of  Latude  was  revealed,  and  almost 
before  the  mystified  man  could  arouse  himself 
from  his  splendid  dreams  of  honour  and  wealth, 
he  sat  already  in  the  Bastille  1 

At  his  trial,  Latude  confessed  freely  and 
openly  what  his  intention  had  been.  Lieu- 
tenant Berryer  was  touched,  by  his  confes- 
sion, and  caused  it  to  be  made  known  to  the 
Marchioness;  but  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
she  decreed  the  most  rigorous  confinement  for 
him. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  months, 
Latude  began  to  think  of  i;he  possibilities  of 
escape.  He  succeeded  in  a  marvellous  manner 
in  leaving  the  Bastille  unperceived  by  any  of 
the  sentinels,  by  passing  slowly  before  them 
all.  He  then  established  himself  in  Paris,  and 
with  almost  incredible  folly,  wrote  to  the  king, 
announcing  to  him  his  flight,  and  entreating 
his  pardon !  A  fortnight  after  he  again  sat  in 
the  Bastniek 

He  was  now  promised  freedom  if  he  would 
make  known  by  what  means  his  flight  had  been 
accomplished,  in  order  to  render  escape  im- 
possible to  prisoners  in  af teir-times.  He  gave 
the  information,  but,  alas  for  truth  in  the 
Bastille !  from  that  time  he  was  placed  in  still 
stricter  confinement. 

There  were  very  few  men  like  Berryer  in  the 
Bastille,  and  after  a  period  he  mitigated  the 
restraints  of  Latude,  and  provided  him  with  a 
companion  named  Alegre.    To  him  Latude 
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communicated  hiB  plan  of  again  effecting  an 
escape.  At  first  AlSgre  believed  his  com- 
panion to  be  oat  of  his  mind;  bat  when  he 
had  heard  all,  he  agreed  to  act  with  hioL  His 
proposal  was  to  ascend  the  chimney  to  the 
roof,  and  from  thence,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  let 
themselyes  down  into  the  vaults.  No  one  had 
ever  conceived  anything  more  ventnresome. 

Latade  had  observed  that  an  empty  space 
existed  between  the  floor  of  his  room,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  underneath,  and  here  he 
concealed  his  implements.  These  consisted  of 
two  bands  of  iron  which  belonged  to  tables,  a 
fire-steel,  and  a  saw  which  he  had  made  from 
an  iron  candlestick.  The  two  prisoners  were 
occupied  six  months  in  breaking  away  the 
gratings  from  the  chimney.  Then  the  means 
by  which  they  were  to  ascend  had  to  be  formed 
of  logs  of  wood,  provided  for  their  fires :  each 
piece  being  prepared  separately,  in  order  that 
they  might  conceal  them  better.  Another 
ladder  was  got  ready  for  use  in  leaving  the 
vaults.  The  two  together  were  fifty  feet  long. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  prisoners  manufac- 
tured a  bundle  of  rope  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length!  Thirteen  dozen  shirts, 
two  dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  eighteen 
pairs  of  under-garments,  three  dozen  napkins, 
several  nightcaps,  and  a  number  of  handker- 
chiefs had  supplied  them  with  their  materials. 
Eighteen  months  were  thus  occupied. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  shazp  watch 
maintained  in  the  Bastille  and  the  height  of 
the  building,  we  may  imagine  with  what  feel- 
ings AlSgre  and  Latude  entered  upon  their 
fearful  work  on  the  night  of  February  26, 1756. 
Latude  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  chimney. 
His  knees  and  arms  were  soon  stained  with 
blood;  but  he  reached  the  roof.  Arrived  there, 
he  let  down  a  piece  of  packthread.  To  this 
Alegre  bound  the  ladders  and  ropes,  and 
Latude  drew  them  all  up. 

AlSgre  now  ascended,  /md  from  the  chimney 
on  the  roof,  they  went  to  the  platform.  The 
night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  it  rained  heavily. 
They  bound  the  ladders  to  the  end  of  a  cannon. 
Latude  next  slung  the  rope  round  his  body, 
and,  swinging  it  out,  he  began  in  the  d'^^^ftiw 
to  descend  into  the  terrible  solitude.  Latude 
afterwards  said,  "  I  was  almost  powerless,  and 
feared  that  I  should  be  smashed  against  the 
walls,  by  the  strong  wind  which  prevailed." 
At  length  he  arrived  at  the  moat,  and  Aldgre 
followed  him.  His  descent  was  easier,  as 
Latude  drew  the  rope  tightly  down.  Presently 
they  distinctly  heard  the  voices  of  the  sentinels 


in  the  gallery,  as  they  went  softly  forward,  up 
to  their  necks  in  water.  It  was  necessary  th&t 
they  should  make  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  order  to 
complete  their  liberty.  This  they  aocompliBhed 
in  about  eight  hours,  and  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing they  found  themselves  outside  the  Bastille. 
Latude  writes,  "  We  fell  into  each  other's  arms, 
and  wept."  They  reached  Brussels  in  safety, 
and  their  flight  occasioned  a  great  sensation. 

Soon  after,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was 
extremely  enraged  at  Latude's  escape,  finding 
that  he  was  in  Amsterdam,  caused  him  to  be 
seized,  and  he  was  again  thrown  into  the 
Bastille. 

For  forty  months  he  was  'now  confined  in 
a  cachot,  only  receiving  air  and  light  through 
two  small  holes.  He  became  a  most  pitiable 
object;  his  bed  was  merely  dirty  straw,  and 
his  food  such  as  might  have  been  thrown 
to  swine.  After  awhile  he  was  removed  to 
another  room,  because  the  water  had  entered 
his  dungeon.  Here  he  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  improvement  of  postal  communication. 
The  Government  availed  itself  of  his  pro- 
positions, but  Latude  remained  in  prison. 

In  1764  God  summoned  the  Marchioness  de 
Pompadour  before  His  judgment-seat;  but 
still  Latude  was  not  released.  The  letters  of 
the  wretched  victim  must  be  read  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  upon  him. 

At  last  he  was  brought  fix>m  the  Bastille  to 
Yincennes,  and  there,  for  the  third  time,  he 
effected  his  escape,  but  was  speedily  recaptured. 
He  now  succeeded  in  winning  over  a  tuznkej 
to  undertake  to  convey  for  him  a  letter  plead- 
ing for  mercy.  This  letter  was  lost — ^happilj, 
as  it  eventually  proved,  for  Latude.  A  woman 
named  Legros  found  it.  She  was  in  the 
humble  position  of  a  laundress,  but  possessed 
the  coura^  and  perseverance  of  a  heroine. 
She  forwarded  the  writing  at  once,  and  allowed 
nothing  to  hinder  her  from  labouring  to  secore 
the  release  of  the  captive,  although  he  was  un- 
known to  her. 

For  three  long  years  the  noble  woman  con- 
tinued her  efforts,  and  her  importunity  at  length 
was  crowned  with  success.  Latude  was  set  at 
liberty  on  March  22, 1784,  after  having  spent 
five  and  thirty  yc^ars  in  prison.  The  Bepublic 
granted  him  a  large  sum  as  an  indemnification» 
from  the  heirs  of  the  Minister  Amelot 

Shouts  of  joy  resounded  through  the  air  on 
July  14, 1789,  when  the  crashing  of  the  build- 
ings announced  a  victory,  and  the  joyful  news 
spread  through  Paris,  "  The  BadUle  w  iakefL" 
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Our  Own  Fireside. 


THE    ITBWSFAFEB   PBESS. 


BN  writmg  or  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  newspapers,  it  is  very  easy  to 
fall  into  a  ditch  of  popular  common^ 
place.  The  words  that  have  been 
nsed  for  years,  when  "the  press"  has  been 
nnder  discussion  in  magazines  or  public  as- 
semblies, are  so  large  and  so  full-mouthed, 
that  the  echoes  they  leave  in  the  ear  are  taken 
for  the  sound  of  oracles,  and  are  repeated 
without  thought  or  examination  by  that 
gigantic  parrot — the  public.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  taking  a  full  dip  of  ink,  and  running 
into  windy  raptures  about  "  pioneers  of  pro- 
gress," "moulders  of  the  national  mind," 
"  wonders  of  modem  civilization,"  "  monu- 
ments of  human  intellect,"  and  a  hundred 
such  wordy  substitutes  for  thought  and  mean- 
ing; but  what  does  the  reader  gain  by  such 
slabs  of  unmeaning  language?  Like  the 
pieces  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  they  can  be 
shifted  into  many  positions,  and  made  to  look 
very  brilliant^  but  they  are  still  the  same  well- 
worn  pieces,  and  prove  nothing,  however  often 
they  may  be  turned. 

To  sit  down  calmly,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
analyze  a  thousand  active  organs,  is  a  task 
about  as  agreeable  as  stirring  up  a  hornet's 
nest.  Courage  bordering  upon  foolhardiness 
may  court  the  labour — may  blurt  out  the  truth, 
and  show  that  the  most  ^osperous  journal  is 
that  which  most  closely  follows  and  interprets 
public  opinion;  but  the  probable  reward  for 
such  an  attempt  to  enlighten  an  unwilling 
audience  may  well  excuse  our  wishing  to  re- 
ceive it.  What  is  left,  then,  for  the  prudent 
writer  who  does  not  covet  the  distinction  of  an 
insolvent  martyr,  but  to  sit  down,  as  hundreds 
have  done  before  him,  and  give  a  digest  of 
a  digest — ^a  summary  of  a  summary  ? 

First  dealing  with  the  past,  and  setting  aside 
the  English  Mercwrie,  which,  although  a  forgeiy, 
long  held  its  ground  as  the  earliest  reputed 
English  newspaper,  the  list  begins  with  news- 
books,  bearing  some  such  title  as,  Newe  Newes, 
eoTUaining  a  Short  Behearaal  of  Stukehfa  and 
Morice*8  Rebellion,  4to,  1579.  These  publica- 
tions continued  up  to  1620  inclusive. 

The  first  of  any  regular  series  of  newspapers 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  is  dated  23rd 
May,  1622,  and  entitled  the  Weekly  Newes  from 
Italy,  Germanie,  etc.  London :  printed  by  J.  D., 
for  Nicholas  Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer. 

In  1640  the  editorial  "  WB  "  was  adopted  by 


the  printer,  who  was  the  ostensible  director  of 
the  paper,  to  whom  all  letters  were  addressed. 
This  plan  continued  until  about  1740,  when 
they  were  sent  to  the  author. 

A  few  years  later— about  1645 — ^we  come 
upon  a  crop  of  Mercuries,  some  of  them  re- 
markable for  odd  titles,  as  A  Preter-phq^td 
8pich  and  Span  New  Nocturnal ;  or,  Merewrie^i 
WeeUy  Night  Newes,  1645.— ii  Wonder  !  A  Mer- 
curic wUhoui  a  Lye  in  his  Mouih,    4to,  1648. 

The  great  press-writer  at  this  time  was 
Marchmont  Nedham  (bom  1620,  died  1678), 
who,  like  some  of  his  modem  imitators,  was 
not  very  particular  on  which  side  he  wrote. 
Contemporary  with  and  antagonistic  to  Ned- 
ham,  was  John  Birkenhead,  who  was  asaisted 
by  Peter  Heylin.  These  three  men  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  Mercury  writers 
of  their  time,  and  their  organs  came  out  at 
first  "once  a  week,"  afterwards  thrioe,  bat 
certainly  never  daily. 

At  this  period  (1648)  the  first  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Impartial  I»- 
teUigeticer,  inserted  by  a  gentleman  atCandish, 
in  Suffolk,  offiering  a  reward  for  two  horses 
that  had  been  stolen  from  him. 

The  first  illustrated  paper  was  also  a  Mer- 
cury (London*8  Intelligencer),  which  came  cat 
in  1643,  with  a  variety  of  rude  woodcuts. 

About  1647  the  press  was  put  under  official 
restrictions,  and  a  licenser  was  appointed, 
named  Gilbert  Mabbot.  He  resigned  his  post 
upon  principle,  after  holding  it  some  two  years. 
He  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

In  1665  we  come  upon  the  first  recognized 
Court  organ,  issued  on  the  13th  of  November 
in  that  year,  and  called  the  Oxford  QoMeUe.  Its 
writer  is  supposed  to  have  been  Henry  Muddi- 
man.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1666,  it  was 
transferred  to  London,  taking  tiie  name  of  the 
London  Gazette,  which  it  has  held  to  this  day 

The  first  commercial  paper  was  brought  oat 
by  Roger  L'Estrange  (November  4th,  1675), 
being  called  the  City  Mercury ;  and  the  first 
literary  papei^-the  great-grandfather  of  the 
LUerary  (gazette,  the  Aihenoeum,  the  CrUic,  and 
Begieter — ^was  called  Mercurius  LU}rarws ;  or. 
A  FaiOifuL  Account  of  aU  Boohs  and  Pamphlds. 
No.  1,  April  9th  to  16th,  1680. 

The  first  medical  paper  came  out  in  1686. 

In  1692-3  the  licensing  and  censorship  of 
papers  was  abandoned  for  ever,  and  the  news- 
sheets  increased  rapidly  in  number  and  qnahtj. 
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With  this  adTsnoe  in  numbers  the  advertising 

iTstem  dereloped,  and  it  was  early  enoouraged 

bjsaohdireot  personal  appeals  from  editors 

M  the  following  :— 
"{T  any  BfffmSbwrg  or   c&her  merchami,  who 

thdUdeiene  two  hundred  pounds  wUh  an  appren- 

Hee,  waaUts  one,  I  can  help** 
"Iwanlaeookmaidfor  a  fnerchant.** 
"Ivfoni  an  apprenHoefor  an  eminent  iaUovh 

dmdler.** 
The  first  dailj  paper  was  the  DaUy  Courant, 

pabliahed  11th  March,  1702. 
The  first  tax  was  laid  npon  newspapers  in 

the  shape  of  the  stamp  duty,  which  came  in 

force  on  the  1st  of  Angost,  1712  (10  Anne, 

cap.  19). 
Coining  down  the  flow  of  years,  we  find  that 

the  Morning  Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser 

(one  title)  was  started  by  William  Woodfall, 

June  28th,  1769. 

The  Morning  Post  dates  from"^  1772,  and  the 
Morning  Herald  from  1780. 

In  1785,  on  the  13th  of  January,  was  pub- 
lished No.  1  of  the  Daily  Universal  Begister,  a 
paper  of  four  small  pages,  which,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1788,  changed  its  name  to  the 
TiHEs.  Id,  this  year  also  the  first  daily  even- 
ing paper  was  started  by  Peter  Stuart,  and 
called  the  Star.  The  Morning  Advertiser  was 
established  in  1794,  by  the  licensed  victuallers 
of  London,  its  profits  being  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  asylum.  The  Sun  arose 
about  the  same  date.  During  the  first  ten 
jeara  of  the  present  century  the  Times  had 
made  no  very  perceptible  progress,  and  its 
nlthnate  success  was  due  to  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Walter,  its  chief  proprietor,  and  son  of  its 
founder,  who  was  the  first  to  see  that  a  news- 
paper ctrcnlation  and  influence  must  be  based 
npon  its  advertisements.  By  1814  it  had  dis- 
tanced its  competitors,  and  it  then  fixed  itself 
in  its  eminent  position  by  the  introduction  of 
steam-power  in  printing. 

In  1809  London  had  sixty-three  papers. 
Among  them  were  Bents  Literary  Advertiser,  a 
monthly  paper,  which  appeared  in  1802 ;  the 
Globe,  daily  evening  paper,  in  1803 ;  and  the 
Examiner  in  1808.  In  1817  the  Literary  Qazetie 
was  started.  In  1820  John  Bull  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  Lancet  came  out  in  1823 ;  the 
M^uical  World  in  1825 ;  the  Atlas  in.  1826 ;  the 
Spectator^  the  Athenoeum,  the  Becord,  and 
Banker's  Circular  in  1828;  and  the  Court 
Jmmal  in  1829.    We  might  add  to  this  Hst 


the  Press,  a  Tory  organ  established  by  Mr* 
Disraeli  about  1853;  and  the  Batty  News,  a 
daily  Liberal  organ,  started  by  Mr,  Dickens 
about  1845. 

The  historians  of  our  present  newspaper 
press  differ  a  little  in  their  figures,  or  in  their 
manner  of  marshalling  them ;  but  the  follow* 
ing  Ust,  which  we  have  gathered  from  MiicheWs 
Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1866,  will  be 
found  pretty  correct : — 

London. 
London  morning  papers     ..        ..        ••        11 
London  evening  papexs      ••        ••         ..        10 
London  papers  pubUahed  three  timee  a  week       2 
London  papers  published  twioe  a  week    .  •  5 

London  weekly  papers       . .        •  •        .  •      172 
London  fortnightly  and  monthly  ..        ••        26 

226 

COUNIET. 

Papers  pubHahed  throughout  England    . .  707 

Do.                   do.          Scotland    ..  138 

Do.                  do.          Ireland      ••  127 

Do.                  do.         Wales       ..  43 

Do.                  do.          Jersey       ..  6 

Do.                  do.         Isle  of  Man  4 

Do.                 do.         Guemaey  «.  4 

1029 

Total  ..         ,.  1,266 

The  abolition  of  the  advertisement  and 
stamp  duty,  with  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  removal  of  the  condenmed  paper  duty, 
are  the  chief  causes  of  this  expansion  of  news- 
papers. No  country  in  the  world  can  show 
such  papers  as  the  Standard,  Morning  Star,  and 
Daily  Telegraph,  each  delivered  to  the  reader 
at  a  penny,  and  such  a  number  of  local  and 
provincial  papers  equally  well  edited,  and 
equally  cheap.  Amongst  journals  issued  in 
London  are  more  than  twenty  parochial  organs, 
devoted,  in  most  cases,  to  the  news  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  all  the  stronger  when  keeping  strictly 
to  their  province.  Many  of  them  represent  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  reading  populations  greater 
than  that  of  all  England  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Mercuries ;  and  no  man  who  wishes  well 
to  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  will  jest  at 
the  parish  names  or  vestry  politics  of  the 
least  of  them.  They  are  indications,  however 
humble,  of  that  independence  and  energy  of 
thought  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  make 
England  what  she  is,  and  which  that  Free  Press 
which  they  have  called  into  existence  constitutes 
the  most  effective  means  of  cultivating. 

L. 
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The  Tern. 

LXXXI. 

Being  pn  the  sands  of  Boyndie  one  after- 
noon  in  the  end  of  August,  I  observed  several 
parties  of  pickietars  busily  employed  in  fishing 
in  the  Firth.  As  I  was  in  want  of  a  specimen 
of  this  bird,  I  loitered  about  upon  the  beach, 
narrowly  watching  their  motions,  and  hoping 
that  some  of  them  would  come  within  the 
range  of  my  gun.  The  scene  around  was  one 
of  no  common  beauty.  In  the  azure  heaven 
not  a  clou^  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach;  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Firth.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  a  sea,  as  it  were,  of  living 
things — so  numerous  were  the  insects  that 
hummed  and  fluttered  to  and  fro  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  sun,  approaching  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  shot  long  and  glimmering  bands  of 
green  and  gold  across  the  broad  mirror  of  the 
deep.  Here  and  there  were  several  vessels 
lying  becalmed,  their  whitened  sails  showing 
strongly  in  the  vivid  light.  An  additional 
interest  was  imparted  by  the  herring-boats, 
which  were  congregating  in  the  bay;  their  loose 
and  flagging  sails,  the  noise  of  the  oars,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  rowers,  told  plainly  that  a 
hard  pull  would  have  to  be  undergone  before 
those  particular  localities  were  reached  where 
operations  were  to  be  commenced  against  the 
finny  tribes. 

While  I  stood  surveying  with  delight  the 
extended  and  gorgeous  prospect,  and  witness- 
ing with  admiration  the  indefatigable  evolu- 
tions of  the  Terns  in  their  search  for  food,  I 
observed  one  of  them  break  off  from  a  party  of 
five,  and  direct  his  course  towards  the  shore, 
fishing  all  the  way  as  he  came.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  behold  him  as  he  approached 
in  his  flight,  at  one  moment  rising  and  at 
another  descending— now  poised  in  mid-air,  his 


wings  expanded  but  motionless,  his  dark  pierc- 
ing eye  directed  to  the  waters  beneath,  and 
watching  with  eager  gaze  the  movements  of 
their  scaly  inhabitants;  and  now,  as  one  of 
them  would  ever  and  anon  oome  safficientlj 
near  to  the  surface,  making  his  attack  upon 
them  in  the  manner  so  thoroughly  taught 
him  by  nature.  Quick  as  thought  he  dosed  to 
his  side  his  outspread  pinions,  turned  off  his 
equilibrium  with  a  movement  almost  imper- 
ceptible, and  with  a  seeming  carelessness  threv 
himself  headlong  into  the  deep  with  so  great 
rapidity  that  the  eye  could  with  difficulty  keep 
pace  with  the  descent.  In  the  least  space  d 
time  he  would  be  seen  sitting  on  the  water,  and 
swallowing  his  prey.  This  being  accomplished, 
he  again  mounted  up  into  the  air.  He  halts 
in  his  progress — something  has  caught  his  eje. 
He  lets  himself  down ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  little 
way,  for  his  expected  prey  has  vanished  from 
his  sight. 

Once  more  he  soars  aloft  on  ^lis  lively  wing; 
and  having  attained  a  certain  elevation,  and 
hovering  kestrel-like  for  a  little  with  quick  n?- 
peated  strokes  of  his  pinions,  he  rapidly  de- 
scends. Again,  however,  his  hoped-for  vietiiu 
has  made  its  escape;  and  he  bounds  away  in 
an  oblique  direction,  describing  a  beautiful 
curve  as  he  arises  without  having  touched  the 
water.  Back  he  came  to  the  veiy  same  spot, 
chagrined  as  it  would  seem  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  instantly  made  a  plunge.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  he  emerged  again,  having  betrs 
unsuccessful  in  his  dive.  Soon  after  he  winge-l 
his  way  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beach: 
onwards  he  advanced  with  zigzag  flight,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  struck  down  by  an  unseen  hand. 
he  dropped  into  the  water  within  about  thirty 
yards  of  the  place  where  I  was  standing.  As 
he  righted  and  sat  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
I  was  in  this  maimer  enabled  distinctly  to 
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perceiTe  that  he  held  in  his  bill  a  little  scaly 
eaptire  which  he  had  snatched  from  its  home, 
and  which  struggled  violently  to  regain  its 
liberty.  Its  straggles  were  in  vain:  a  few 
squeezes  from  the  mandibles  of  the  bird  put  an 
end  to  its  existence. 

Being  now  within  my  reach,  I  stood  prepared 
for  the  moment  when  he  should  again  arise. 
ThiB  he  did  so  soon  as  the  fish  was  despatched. 
I  fired,  and  he  came  down  with  a  broken  wing, 
screaming  as  he  fell  into  the  water.  The  report 
of  the  gun,  together  with  his  cries,  brought  the 
party  which  he  had  left,  in  order  that  they 
might  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  After 
sunrejing  their  wounded  brother  round  and 
round,  as  he  was  drifting  unwittingly  toward 
the  shore  with  the  flowing  tide,  they  came 
fljing  in  a  body  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and 
rent  the  air  witb  their  deafening  screams. 
Thrae  they  continued  to  utter,  regardless  of 
danger  and  of  their  own  individual  safety,  untiL 
I  began  to  make  preparations  for  receiving  the 
approaching  bird.  I  could  already  see  that  it 
was  a  beautiful  adult  specimen ;  and  I  expected 
in  a  few  moments  to  have  it  in  my  possession, 
as  it  was  now  not  far  from  the  water's  edge. 

While  matters  were  in  this  x>osition,  I  beheld 
to  mj  utter  astonishment  and  surprise,  two  of 
the  imwounded  Terns  take  hold  of  their  dis- 
abled comrade,  one  at  each  wing,  lift  him  out 
of  the  water,  and  bear  him  out  to  sea ;  they 
were  followed  by  the  other  two.  After  being 
carried  about  six  or  seven  yards,  he  was  let 
gently  down  again,  when  he  was  taken  hold  of 
by  the  two  ^ho  had  been  hitherto  inactive. 
In  this  way  tbey  continued  to  carry  him  alter- 
nately, until  they  had  conveyed  him  to  a  rock 
at  a  considerable  distance,  upon  which  they 
landed  him  in  safety. 

Having  recovered  my  senses,  I  made  toward 
the  rock,  wishing  to  obtain  the  prize  which  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  snatched  almost  from 
my  Yerj  grasp.  I  was  observed,  however,  by  the 
Terns;  and  instead  of  four  I  ]»ad  in  a  short 
time  a  whole  swarm  about  me.  On  my  near 
approach  to  the  rook,  I  once  more  beheld  two  of 
them  take  hold  of  the  wounded  bird  as  they 
had  done  already,  and  bear  him  out  to  sea  in 
triumph,  and  far  beyond  my  reach. '  This,  had 
1  been  to  inclined,  I  could  no  doubt  have  pre- 
vented. In  the  drcumstancee,  however,  my 
feelings  would  not  permit  me;  and  I  willingly 
allowed  them  to  perform  without  molestation 
an  act  of  mercy,  and  to  exhibit  an  instance  of 
affection  which  man  himself  might  not  be 
aahamed  to  copy.    I  was,  indeed,  rejoiced  at  the 


disappointment  which  they  had  occasioned,  for 
they  had  thereby  rendered  me  witness  to  a 
scene  which  I  could  not  have  previously 
imagined,  and  which  no  length  of  time  will 
efface  from  my  recoUeotion. 

TflB  Oat. 

LZZXII. 

One  would  hardly  imagine  that  an  animal ' 
usually  so  unsentimental  as  a  cat,  would  ever 
be  found  to  exhibit  feelings  of  affection  so 
lively  and  enduring  towards  another  of  its 
own  species — sensibilities,  in  short,  so  human, 
as  actually  to  die  of  grief  on  the  death  of  the 
object  beloved;  but  I  think  the  following 
tragic  little  tale  will  at  least  show  this  to  be 
probable.  I  knew  well  all  the  actors  in  the 
melancholy  drama;  and  to  my  own  mind,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  at  least  one  cat  has 
died  a  prey  to  a  "  broken  heart." 

There  were,  a  very  few  years  ago,  in  the 
family  of  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  two  cats; 
one  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Tom, 
the  other — the  heroine  of  my  story — ^undis- 
tinguished by  any  further  appellative  than  the 
household  cognomen  of  Pussy.  Now  Tom  was 
much  the  elder  of  the  two ;  but  for  years  past 
he  had  lived  in  most  exemplary  conjugal  har- 
mony T^ith  Fussy,  who  had  been  to  him  all  her 
life  a  faithful  and  affectionate  partner.  In 
most  connubial  peace  and  contentment  they 
shared  the  kitchen  hearth,  occupying  with 
decorum  their  station  in  the  household  society, 
and  regarded  by  all  the  servants  with  the 
highest  respect  and  good-will.  But  as  time 
wore  on,  poor  old  Tom  began  to  show  Symp- 
toms of  wearing  out :  decrepid,  rheumatic,  and 
stiff,  with  a  coat  that  showed  as  though  it 
were  moth-eaten,  it  was  evident  life  was  failing 
him,  and  the  littlp  span  that  remained  to  him 
was  a  burden. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  one -winter's  day, 
that  orders  were  issued  to  John  that  poor  old 
Tom  should  be  shot.  Straightway  the  merci« 
ful  death-warrant  was  obeyed,  and  in  a  few 
hours  poor  Tom  was  dead  and  buried.  Now 
John  had  no  sort  of  idea  that  Pusa  had  wit- 
nessed her  husband's  execution,  but  it  speedily 
became  evident  that  she  had  done  so.  Puss  at 
meal-times  had  been  accustomed  to  siton  John's 
lap,  Tom  usually  affecting  in  preference  the 
society  of  Oook ;  but  from  this  day  forward,  for 
the  brief  remainder  of  her  existence,  she  never 
would  go  near  John.  Wonderful  to  tell,  riie 
steadily  refused  all  food  and  all  comfort,  save 
that,  after  many  days'  fastmg,  she  was  in- 
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duced  to  eat  one  very  little  mouse.  She  sat, 
day  after  day,  even  in  the  frost  and  sleet  and 
rain,  upon  the  grave  of  her  departed  Tom. 

"  Still,  still  she  thinks  she  sees  him, 
And,  indulging  the  fond  thought, 
Clings  yet  more  closely  to  the  senseless  tuif." 

She  pined  and  wasted  away  for  above  a  fort- 
night When  last  seen  she  was  evidexitly  in  a 
dying  state,  but  her  body  was  never  f onnd : 
she  had  orept  away  to  some  comer  to  die 
unseen. 

LXXXIII. 

"A  peculiar  instance  of  the  instinctive 
clinging  to  an  accustomed  residence  which  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  characterising  the  cat 
tribe  more  than  any  other  domestic  a.Tn'Tnfl.1^ 
occurred  a  few  days  ago.  A  working  man 
lately  left  Glenbervie  to  come  and  reside  in 
Montrose,  and  having  a  favourite  cat  which  he 
wished  to  take  with  him,  the  fl.Tii]THfl.1  was  care- 
fully  put  into  a  box,  and,  after  having  been 
carried  to  Drumlithie,  was  thence  conveyed  to 
Montrose  by  rail.  The  cat  manifested  con« 
siderable  discontent  with  the  new  quarter, 
and,  after  a  short  stay,  disappeared,  the  family 
believing  that  she  had  been  lost  or  worried. 
Their  surprise  may  be  judged  when,  a  day  or 
two  alter  she  had  gone  a-missing,  they  re* 
ceived  word  that  Puss  had  found  her  way 
back  to  the  old  domicile.  Having  been  closed 
in  during  the  whole  of  the  journey,  and 
brought  here  by  what  to  the  n-Tiimftl  must 
have  seemed  a  strange  conveyance— namely, 
the  railway — the  fact  of  her  so  quickly  finding 
her  way  such  a  distance  (about  sixteen  miles) 
is  at  once  surprising,  and  discovers  the  wonder- 
ful, unerring  power  of  animal  instincf 

Thb  Liok. 

LXZZIT. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there 
was  in  the  menagerie  at  Cassel,  a  lion,  that 
showed   an   astoniahing  degree  of  tameness 


towards  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  him. 
This  went  so  far  that  the  woman,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  company  which  came  to  see  the  ani- 
mal, would  often  rashly  place  not  only  her 
hand,  but  even  her  head,  between  his  tremen> 
dous  jaws.  She  had  frequently  performed  this 
experiment  without  suffering  ii]\juiy ;  but  onoe 
having  introduced  her  head  into  the  lion's 
mouth,  the  animal  made  a  sudden  snap,  and 
killed  her  on  the  spot.  Undoubtedly,  this 
catastrophe  was  unintentional  on  the  part  of 
the  lion ;  for  probably  at  the  fatal  moment,  the 
hair  of  the  woman's  head  had  irritated  the 
lion's  throat,  and  compelled  him  to  sneeze  or 
cough.  At  least  this  supposition  seems  to  he 
confirmed  by  what  followed,  for  as  soon  as  the 
lion  perceived  that  he  had  killed  his  attendant^ 
the  good-tempered  and  grateful  animal  ex- 
hibited signs  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  laid 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  the  dead  bodj, 
which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  taken  from 
him ;  refused  to  take  any  food,  and  in  a  few 
days  pined  himself  to  death. 

LZZXV. 

The  story  of  the  lion  in  whose  den  a  ran- 
away  slave  found  refuge,  and  endeared  himself 
to  ^e  monarch  of  the  desert  by  plucking  a 
rankling  thorn  from  his  foot,  never  fails  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  school-boy. 
Years  had  passed  over  them  ere  these  friends 
met  again,  and  then  the  slave  had  been  taken 
and  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by  a  wild 
beast ;  and  this  very  lion,  which  had  been  en- 
trapped by  the  hunters,  and  was  now  half- 
starved  for  the  purpose,  was  doomed  to  be  his 
executioner.  The  cage  was  opened,  and  with 
mane  erect  and  fearful  roar,  he  darted  tawaids 
his  victim.  But  ere  he  had  half  traversed  the 
arena  he  slackened  hia  pace,  and  creeping 
towards  the  man,  looked  wistfully  in  his  fice 
and  licked  his  feet.  They  were  the  companx(ms 
of  the  desert,  and  the  noble  beast  had  not  for- 
gotten his  benefactor  I 
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BUghted  BloBsoms. 

OAEEWELL  to  the  brightnefls  of 
morning, 
To  sanbeams  on  moimtain  and  plain, 
Gaj  flowerets  the  garden  adorning ; 

We  nerer  shall  see  them  ag^n. 
Farewell  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty, 

The  splendour  of  landscape  and  sky, — 
To  Spring's  blighted  blossoms,  one  duty 
Is  ours,  and  one  only — ^to  die. 

We  have  look^  on  the  world  in  its  gladness. 

And  heard  the  birds  warble  of  Spring, 
And  never  a  whisper  of  sadness 

Did  one  of  those  messengers  bring. 
All  natnre  rejoicing  aroond  us 

Had  tales  of  sweet  promise  to  tell ; 
Bat  we,  when  the  sunny  days  found  ub» 

We  only  could  murmur  farewelL 

Ob,  bright  was  the  mom  when  awaking. 

The  picture  all  glorious  and  fair, 
While  the  buds  of  the  garden  were  breaking, 

And  May  blossoms  scented  the  air ; 
When  dew  lay  like  pearls  on  the  meadow, 

And  larks  sang  alofb  in  the  sky. 
And  we  saw  not  the  swift-coming  shadow, 

Nor  knew  that  our  doom  was  to  die. 

While  the  songs  of  the  garden  were  telling 

Of  Summer  -with  riches  in  store, 
Of  fruit  in  the  Autumn  days  swelling, 

And  beauty  and  joy  erermore ; 
Of  ail  the  gay  blossoms  delighting 

In  Spring's  pleasant  sunshine  and  showers. 
Was  the  chill  of  the  heart,  and  the  blighting 

Of  youth's  early  death  to  be  ours  P 

Ali,yesl    Let  the  dark  mantle  coTer 

What  now  has  no  beauty  to  charm ; 
Tor  Badly  the  night  closes  over 

What  sunshine  no  longer  may  warm. 
The  bloom  of  our  young  life  has  vanished. 

Its  springs  are  all  wasted  and  dry; 
^om  the  garden's  sweet  sisterhood  banished, 

We  hare  only  to  wither  and  die. 


So  we  pass  like  the  sunbeams  of  morning. 

Like  dewdrops  that  spangle  the  grass. 
Like  blushes  the  rose-leaf  adorning. 

Like  the  gold  tints  of  evening,  we  pass. 
We  pass  like  all  these  in  their  fleetness. 

But  not  in  their  fulness  of  time. 
For  we  fade  before  tasting  the  sweetness 

Of  life  in  its  glorious  prime. 

We  fade  from  the  world  in  its  splendour. 

We  pass  to  the  silence  of  death. 
From  the  loves  of  the  garden  so  tender, 

•  From  Spring  with  her  flower-scented  breath. 
Like  children  called  in  by  a  father 

When  fain  they  would  linger  at  play, 
We  also  would  linger;  but  rather 

Be  our  happy  choice  to  obey. 


The  Lonely  Maiden. 

I LOWEBS,  that  in  life's  early  morning 
Soothed  my  grief  and  charmed  my 
play,' 

Flowers,  the  garden  walks  adorning, 
Hear  me  on  my  darksome  day. 

You  alone  I  ask  to  listen. 
You  my  bosom  friends  shall  be. 

You  alone,  the  tears  that  glisten 
Li  these  drooping  eyes,  may  see. 

Happy  floweiis !  that  know  no  sorrow 
Sharper  than  a  summer  shower;  * 

From  your  sweetness  I  would  borrow 
Patience  for  the  passing  hour. 

I  have  tasted  that  calm  river 

Whence  your  draughts  of  joy  you  drain ; 
Thankful  to  the  bounteous  Giver, 

I  would  come  and  taste  again. 

I  have  heard  your  voices  telling 
Tales  of  gladness  through  the  grove ; 

Full  the  happy  notes  were  swelling, 
Bich,  like  music  from  above» 
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Now  the  skies  are  shining  o'er  you, 
Sunbeams  glance  from  tree  to  tree, 

Smiling  pictures  lie  -before  jou. 
But  the  shadows  dwell  with  me. 

Sadly  now  my  footsteps  wander 

y^here  life's  happiest  moments  flew; 

O'er  the  scene  I  gaze  and  ponder, 
Soothed,  sweet  garden  flowers,  by  you. 

I  could  tell  a  tale  of  weeping, 

I  could  tell  of  early  blight, 
Youthful  eyes  their  vigil  keeping 

Through  the  darkness  and  the  night ; 

But  I  turn  and  see  you  watching 
For  the  day-beams  from  above, 

Every  little  floweret  catching 
Some  sweet  kiss  of  light  and  love. 

Silver  cups  the  dewdrops  holding. 
Yellow  stars  the  golden  rays. 

Velvet  petals  soft  unfolding. 
Seem  to  fill  the  air  with  praise. 


Thus  it  is  I  come  to  borrow 
Wisdom  from  your  liberal  store. 

Comfort  for  my  lone  heart's  sorrow, 
Hope  and  gladness  evermore. 

Teach  me  then,  O  flowers  of  beauty, 
Grolden  lessons  day  by  day. 

How  to  know  the  voice  of  duty, 
How  to  listen,  and  obey. 

Not  to  die  as  die  the  blighted. 
Fading  when  the  bright  days  come; 

But  more  like  a  child  benighted. 
Seeking  for  its  father's  home ; 

Knowing  that  his  eye  is  watching 
For  the  wanderer  on  her  way; 

WhOe  his  ear  is  listening — catching 
All  his  weeping  child  may  say. 

So  she  treads  the  thorn  and  brier. 
So  she  bears  her  present  pain. 

Gazing  onward — ^higher—higher— 
Dying  but  to  live  again. 


MAY. 


|H,  the  merry  day  has  pleasant  hours. 
And  dreamily  they  glide. 
As  if  they  floated  like  the  leaves 
Upon  a  silver  tide* 
The  trees  are  full  of  crimson  buds, 
^nd  the  woods  are  fiill  of  birds. 
And  the  waters  flow  to  music. 
Like  a  tune  with  pleasant  words. 

The  verdure  of  the  meadoW-land 

Is  creeping  to  the  hills ; 
The  sweet,  blue-blossom'd  violets 

Are  blowing  by  the  rills ; 
The  lilac  has  a  load  of  balm 

For  every  wind  that  stirs. 
And  the  larch  stands  green  and  beautiful, 

Amid  the  sombre  firs. 


There's  perfume  upon  every  wind- 
Music  in  every  tree — 

Dews  for  the  moisture- loving  flowers, 
Sweets  for  the  sucking  bee. 

The  sick  come  forth  for  the  healing  sontli, 
The  young  are  gathering  flowers; 

And  life  is  a  tale  of  poetiy 
That  is  told  by  golden  hours. 

If  'tis  a  true  pliilosophy. 

Then  the  spirit,  when  set  free, 
Still  lingers  about  its  olden  home. 

In  the  flower  and  the  tree. 
It  is  very  strange  that  our  pulses  tiirill 

At  the  sight  of  a  voiceless  thing, 
And  our  hearts  yearn  so  with  tendemew, 

In  the  beautifol  time  of  Spring. 

WiLUS. 
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Qiudiow  on  ihe  ThMy-nine  Articles,    By  the 
Ebv.  Johh  P,  T.  Ceampton,  B.A.    Lon. 
don :  W.  Hunt  and  Co. 
In  these  daye,  at  least,  we  oneht  not  to 
leave  the  young  exposed  to  the  peruous  errors 
respecting  the  most  important  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  are  so  widely  prevalent. 
Mr.  Crampton  rightly  regards  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  as  containing  **  a  complete  body  of 
Divinity;"  and  better  (jueations  for  drawing 
oat,  in  a  simple  and  lucid  form,  tibie  teaching  of 
the  Articles,  could  not,  we  think,  be  framed. 

Falling  Stars.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Cbamptok, 

A.M.    London :  W.  Macintosh. 

Mr.  Crampton  has  given  a  scientific  yet 
fiimple  aocoimt  of  the  Meteoric  Showers  of 
Nov.  13th  and  14th,  1866.  Within  a  brief 
compass  he  has  told  his  readers  nearly  all  that 
could  be  told  respecting  this  remarkable  celes- 
tial display ;  and  his  narrative  of  his  personal 
observationa  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. All  who  vnsh  for  information,  or  desire 
to  possess  some  memorial  of  the  Meteoric 
Shower,  should  secure  this  little  book. 

Confirmation:    what  does  it  Profit?     By  the 

Ret.  Gbosoe  Eyesabd,  M.A.     London: 

William  Hunt  and  Co. 

Of  all  the  tracts  on  Confirmation  we  have 

seen,  we  unheaitatinglyexpress  our  conviction 

that  Uiis  is  the  best.    Will  our  clerical  readers 

make  a  note  of  this  recommendation  P    • 

*'Not  Tour  Own;"  or,  Counsels  to  Young  Chris- 
Hans,  By  the  Bey.  Gbobge  Eyebabp,  M. A. 
London :  William  Hunt  and  Co. 
An  excellent  book  for  pastoral  or  parental 

presentation  to  those  who  have  been  confirmed. 

The  counsel  is  practical,  earnest,  and  soundly 

Evangelical. 

P}frmoni.  By  the  Eby.  W.  H  Haybboal, 
MA.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
draL  London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  little  work  is  written  by  one  who  from 
experience  is  able  to  testify  to  the  beauties  of 
Pyrmont,  and  the  virtues  of  its  waters.  Pyr- 
mont  is  a  small  but  interesting  town  in  Ger- 
many, in  nearlY  the  same  latitude  as  London, 
most  pleasantly  situated,  and  commanding 
lovely  |>rospects.  The  annual  average  of 
visitors  is  about  six  thousand ;  but  these  are 
principally  northern  Europeans.  The  spot  is, 
at  present,  scarcely  known  to  the  ]^gli8h. 
Mr.  Havergal  has  felt  it  his  duty  and  privilege 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  its 
peculiar  attractions ;  and  we  doubt  not,  many 
will  be  induced  to  foUow  his  advice  and  ex- 
ample, and  pay  a  visit  to  the  locality.  Within 
a  brief  compass  we  have  information  respect- 
ing "Springs  and  Baths,"  « Yirtues  of  the 


Waters,"  *'  Time  and  Mode  of  taking  them,*^ 
"  Further  Notices  of  Pyrmont>*'  "  Medical 
Men,"  "Hotels,"  and,  in  short,  all  mattdrs 
needful  to  help  the  decision  of  the  intending 
visitor.  We  hope  the  philanthropic  effort  oc 
Mr.  Havergal  will  bring  Pjrmont  under  the 
notice  of  many  English  patients  who  require 
chalvbeate  or  saline  waters.  Any  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  work  will  be  devoted 
"  towards  preparations  for  English  Service  at 
Pyrmont.  Tnis,  it  is  expected  will  commence 
durine  the  present  summer.  We  quote  a 
remai3c  which  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  English  visitors  on  the  Continent :— ^ 

"  It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  that  too  many 
English  vuitors  on  the  Continent  do  things,  especially 
on  the  Lord's-day,  which  they  would  he  ashamed  to 
do  in  England." 

Double  Acrostics  on  Scriptural  Subjects.  Lon- 
don :  F.  Wame  and  Co.  Brighton :  Noyes 
and  Marchant. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  regretted  the  ces- 
sation of  The  Sunday  Questions  for  the  Young, 
which  appeared  in  our  second  volume.  They 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  these  "  Double  Acros- 
tics." They  are  written  by  the  author  of  the 
series  of  papers  entitled  "  Voices  from  the 
Insect  World,"  which  also  appeared  in  Cub 
Own  Fireside,  and  we  can  truly  say  they  are 
worthy  of  the  writer. 

The  Findingof  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple.  By 
the  Bev.  Kichabb  Gloyeb,  M.A.  London : 
William  Hunt  and  Co. 
This  is  an  exposition  of  Luke  xi.  46 — 51, 
based  upon,  and  explanatory  of,  Holman  Hunt's 
great  sacred  picture.  Mr.  Glover's  former 
work,  entitled  "  The  Light  of  the  Word,"  was 
worthy  of  its  subject :  and  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  a  second  ^ort  in  the  same  direction. 
The  opening  chapter,  "  The  Holv  Family,"  is 
very  ably  written,  and  is  especially  suggestive 
of  truths  for  "  these  times."  Perhaps  we  shall 
best  express  our  appreciation  of  this  valuable 
contribution  to  our  religious  literature,  by 
quoting  a  brief  passage : — 

THB  PRS-EMIMBNCB  OF  JBfiTJB. 

"We  are  led  to  think  more  of  Jesus  than  of  the 
Temple — for  *  Verily  there  ia  One  here  greater  than 
the  Temple."  We  are  led  to  think  more  of  Him  than 
of  the  Doctors  and  Scribes — more  of  Him  than  of  the 
Prieats  and  Sacrifices— more  of  Him  than  of  Joseph — 
more  of  Him  than  of  His  blessed  Virgin  mother. 

**  And  so  it  is  always  in  Holy  Scriptures.  Wherever 
the  Holy  Family  is  spoken  of,  Jesus,  even  as  a  Child— 
nay,  even  as  a  babe  in  the  manger — ^hath  the  pre- 
eminence. He  is  called  *the  Son  of  the  Highest,'  the 
Royal  Son  of  David,  the  King  of  Jacob,  *  the  Son  of 
God,'  *  a  Saviour,'  and  *  Christ  the  Lord,*  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Conception  and  the  Birth.  The  angels  at 
Bethlehem  point  to  Him.    The  shepherds  seek  Him. 
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The  Magi  vonhip  Him.  Simeon  and  Anna  proj^esy 
of  "ff™  And  Ulub,  eyen  in  HIb  very  infancy,  Christ 
is  all  and  hefore  idl— even  before  His  mother.  So  it 
is  here  in  the  finding  in  the  Temple,  in  His  youth: 
and  80  at  the  maixiage  of  Cana,  in  the  coomencemenl 
of  Hia  opening  manhood.  Whewyer  and.  wheneyer 
the  sacred  narratiye  brings  Jesus  and  His  parents 
together,  Jesus  inyariably  hath  the  pre-eminence  aboye 
His  mother.  It  fixes  an  adoring  gaze  on  Him,~  as  the 
Diviaa  Son  of  Qod  and  the  sole  Sayiour  of  the  world, 
vho  stands  sublimely  alone  from  all  oth^  of  human- 
kind or  angel-kind,  both  in  His  nature  and  His  work. 
*'  How  opposite  all  this  is  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  both  in  her  schools  of  diyinity  and 
art!  There  the  mother  is  before  the  Son,  and  the  chief 
endeayour  is  made  to  awaken  men*s  sympathies  and 
affections  on  her  behalf.  They  are  taught  to  look  to 
Mary— to  adore  her  »s  the  q^een  of  Beayen,  and  to 
pray  to  her  as  the  sayiour  of  sinners.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Bomish  Church — drawn  not  from  the  Bible,  but 
from  t^e  traditions  of  men — has  thus  influenced  and 
corrupted  her  schools  of  art;  and  they,  in  turn,  per- 
petuate and  spread  the  error,  in  pictoxiol  and  sculp- 
tural forms  among  the  people,  turning  their  eyes  off 
from  Jesus,  to  fix  them  with  adoring  gaze  on  Mary. 
But  when  we  go  to  the  Bible,  diarcgardful  of  audi 
traditions  of  men,  we  discover  this  pernicious  reyersal 
of  God's  order,  and  are  led  to  Jesus,  and  to  Jesus  only." 

The  CoUecta  Versified.  London:  William 
Macintosh. 

Thiff  metrical  veraion  of  the  GoUecta  is  de- 
aigned  for  the  use  of  children.  As  far  as 
possible  the  verbal  expression  is  preserved, 
and  the  rhyme  will,  no  doubt,  assist  the 
memory.  An  effort  of  this  kind  entitles  the 
author  to  the  best  thanks  of  parents,  and  of 
all  engaged  in  the  education  and  training  of 
youthful  minds. 

Tlie  Church*8  Year.    London :  Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  Hymns  on 
the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  are  worthy 
of  all  commendation.    The  lines,  page  22, 
"  Jesu,  be  high  praise  to  Thee, 
Borne  at  Soltf  Mary's  breast,'* 
are  at  least  liable  to  misconstruction.    "  Hum- 
ble" would  have  been  the  truer  word  for  one 
who  "  rejoiced  in  God  her  Saviour." 
The   Freacher^a  Counsellor.      By   Athanasic 

'CoQtTEBEL.     Translated  from  the  French 

by  the  Hev.  B.  A.  Bsbtbam.  London :  Elliot 

Stock. 

Practical  advice  addressed  to  the  Ministry 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  pulpit  orators  of 
the  present  century.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  author  starts  by  stating  that  he 
'*  has  never  understood  a  course  of  eloquence 
which  did  not  commence  by  this  counsel :  Be 
yourself."  The  volume  will  be  interesting  to 
the  general  reader.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
quote  the  following : — 

.  ON  WIT  IN  SSaXONS. 

"In  the  last  century  the  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam 
suppressed-  a  light  duty  levied  in  favour  of  the  pastora 
of  the  town  u^n  the  sjpices  imported  from  the  Indies. 
A  preacher  ofthe  time,  much 'inCllntfd  to  mslce'lnmself 
Bingulais  and'  verj  discoiilented'  with*  this  Buupreasum,- 
resolved  to  carry  this  fine  subject  into  tlie  pulpit,  and, 
greatly  embamssed  to  find  a  text,  he  preached  npon 


Hesekiah's  presumption  in  showing  to  the  ambasssdor 
from  Babylon  'the  spices  and  the  precious  ointment' 
f2  KUigs  zx.  IS).  The  unfortunate  preacher,  in  taking 
for  the  subject  of  so  stsange  a  honuly  this  proof  of  the 
YSuitQr  pf  ^e  EJOk^  o^  Judah,  forgot  only  that  he  wu 
dis^yhig  his  owil.  ' 

**  The  founders  of  Wedgewood*s  great  pottery  manviactory 
in  Englsnd,  who  contributed  powerfoUr  to  the  cessation 
of  the  slave-trade,  by  fabricating  by  millions  a  medal  with 
a  white  ground,  havmg  on  it  a  figure  of  a  negro  kneeling, 
chained,  his  hands  joined  together,  and  with  this  motto— 
*,^;^nqt  %jaifa  |^d  a  brother?'  were  aecostomed  to 
give  a^e»  tothsar  workpeople  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  manufacture.  The  day  conunenced 
with  a  service  of  thanksgiving  with  a  sermon,  and  one  of 
the  preachers  called  to  preach  before  this  aodiiory  took 
lor  a  text  these  words  from  a  catalogue  of  the  utenBili  of 
the  tabemadoj  without  even  making  a  complete  sense  of 
them,  *  The  dishes  thereof,  and  spoons  thereof,  and 
covers  thereof;  and  bowls  thereof  ^  (Sxodns  xzv.  29). 
Evidently,  after  the  smiles  induced  by  the  reading  of  the 
text,  it  was  only  with  very  great,  diflEUndty  that  any  trae 
edification  could  be  imparted.  To  change  presehing 
into  a  kind  of  parade  is  something  ^vet  ttaaaludt 
of  taste.  These  mountebank  tricks  mnst  be  Wft  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  exhibit  them  instead  of  preaohing,  and  who, 
aceording  to  the  most  recent  t»»timonlaS|  hare  not  ia 
Italy  renounced  these  means  of  influence, 

**  It  is  rarely  that  such  eeoentriaitiea  areHesesaided  to. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  temptation  is 
more  lively  than  it  seems,  to  surprise  the  auditory  by  a 
text  which  it  has  never  read,  and  of  which-  the  mere 
enunciation  astonishes.  The  vanilry  of  the  preacher  does 
itself  honour  by  this  fantastic  choice  ;  he  appUods  him- 
self in  secret  for  showing  thai  he  has  found  in  the 
sacred  books  what  no  one  had  before  discovered  there. 
Who  has  not  sometimes  yielded  to  the  flattery  of  this 
insinuating  seduction? 

"  Called  as  pastor  to  Amsterdam  in  1818,  csUed  to 
Bordeaux  in  1828,  and  having  determined  to  remain  in 
Holland,  oaUed,  lastly,  to  be  tiUnlsfr  paabor  at  Amsterdam 
in  1825,  it  was  necessary* according  to. the  custom  to 
deliver  afresh  an  introductory  discourse;  I  preached 
upon  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corlathiaaa, '  This  is 
the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you '  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  The 
numbers  three  had  seduced  me,  aail  the  tvckoning,  ia 
reality,  was  so;  bat  I  had  great  difllonlty  in  ^aftemrd.'i 
putting  into  this  discourse  what  was  fitting  to  the  ooca- 
sion.  I  still  hear  the  mimaur  whi<lh  the  reaidin'g  of  this 
singular  text  caused  among  the  audienoe^  and  oar 
common  edification  sufiered  m>m  it. 

**  P.  J.  Courtonne,  a  celebrated  pastov  of  Amsterdam, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  ]^st  century,  notorious  for  the 
extreme  freedom  of  his  preaching,  found  himself  at  the 
Hague,  and  appeared  at  the  Oooit  of  the  Priaee  of 
Orange.  He  saw  himself  sorroonded  by  the  officers  ot 
the  Btadtholder,  who  pressed  him  to  preach  on  the 
foUewing  Sunday.  He  resiste4  th«  entnsKkies,  whioh 
redoubled.  Pursued  b^  these  perhaps  too  lively  solicita- 
tions, he  consented  to  give  an  opnortunity  of  hearing  him, 
under  promise  that  the  household  of  the  Pkinee  wenU  be 
present  at  the  service,  and  on  condition  tbnt  no  one 
would  be  offended  by  his  freedom  of  speech.  Both  sides 
showed  themselves  faithful  io  the  engsgement;  all  the 
nobility  of  the  Hague  had  invaded  the  church,  and  the 
preacher  did  not  falsify  his  reputaUon  for  eeoeatzidtr 
and  for  boldness.  He  took  for  his  «ubjeot  the  meeting  of 
Philip  the  Evangelist  and  the  ofiicer  of  the  Queen  ot 
Ethiopa  (Acts  viii.),  and  after  an  historical  exordiafli,  he 
announced  in  this  manner  the  division  of  the  diseoorse: 
*I  find  in  this  recital  four  subjects  of  astonishment 
which  increase  one  upon  the  other :  1st,  a  conrtiei-  who 
reads  the  Holy  Scripture,  whioh  ia  sufficienAly  sar^iiaing; 
2nd,  a  courtier  who  owns  his  ignonukce,  which  u  mere 
surprising  still;  M,  %  QUartievjrhojMikB  Jais  iakght  to 
instruct  him,  which,  should  cause  a  redon^iKng  of  the 
surprise;  and  lastly,  ith,  fbr  thtt  ^sulpiiae  dnnesto  the 
clifiax«  a  ooarH^r  vhe  i».  c^?eried :  lei  w^  Skc  This 
division  of  a  sermon  is  fiill  of  talent,  but  it  ia  remarkaUe 
lor  one  gnVe  defect,  that  ol  being  infinite^  too  witty." 
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Ohaptkb  VI. 
|HE  loea  of  his  brother  Harry, 
with  all  his  real  or  imagined 
power  of  proteotion,  was  at  first 
severely  felt  by  little  Archy,  and 
he  would  have  stoutly  resisted  the  comforter 
who  should  have  told  him  that  the  day 
vonld  come  when  his  regret  would  be  less. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  school  is  a  little 
vorld,  and  in  one  sense  espedally  is  the 
sajing  a  true  one, — ^in  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  certainty  with  which  a 
pliant  clMaacter  is  made  to  bend  and  accom* 
modate  itself  to  this  opinion. 

The  ocmvictions  of  little  Archy's  better 
midersteiding  were  far  £rom  being  favour- 
able to  Cbarles  Hetherington's  general 
mode  of  conduct  at  school.  Yet,  somehow, 
he  liked  llie  boy ;  and,  what  perhaps  had 
more  we^t,  he  thought  the  boy  liked  him. 
It  was  a  slrflAgely  new  and  pleasant  feeling 
to  be  liked  by  such  a  boy  as  Charles  Hether- 
ington.  It  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  different 
position  with  the  whole  school,  so  that  he 
was  no  longer  the  little  puling,  homesick 
fellow  tiiat  he  was  first  thought  to  be,  J)ut 
a  man  and  a  gentleman — nay,  even  a  fellow 
with  some  life  in  him,  capable  of  an  enter- 
prise, and  not  a&aid  to  help  when  there  was 
fim  on  the  way.  All  this,  however,  was  the 
xesnlt  of  time.  A  change  so  great  was  not 
effected  even  in  the  course  of  twelve  months; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  George  Dunlop 
left  the  academy  to  enter  upon  his  life  of 
business  with  a  London  merchant. 

Archy  had,  however,  the  support  and  satis- 
faction of  his  brother  Harry's  companionship 


during  his  holidays,  which,  according  to 
previous  agreement,  were  spent  at  Eastwick, 
in  the  fSamily  of  Mr.  Godwin ;  but  here  also, 
and  especially  in  the  society  of  this  beloved 
brother,  Archy  was  sensible  of  a  considerable 
alteration  in  himself— a  greater  distance  and 
reserve  in  talking  over  school  affairs  with 
Harry — ^less  freedom  in  telling  him  what 
transpired  among  the  boys,  and  a  certain 
dread  of  his  hearty,  outspoken  disapproba- 
tion when  he  told  too  much, — all  which  made 
him  seldom  tell  his  brother  half.  At  first 
he  wished  he  could  tell  him.  He  longed  to 
make  a  clean  breast  by  exposing  some  of 
the  practices  amongst  his  companions.  But 
then  he  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  no 
character  so  despicable  as  the  taleteller; 
and  as  Harry  had  left  the  school  entirely, 
and  was  no  longer  one  of  their  set,  what 
right  had  he  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  secrets  ? 

Thus,  by  degrees,  Archy  grew  less  com- 
municative with  his  brother.  Harry  did  not 
quite  like  this  change— did  not  understand 
it  altogether ;  but  loving  Archy  as  *he  did, 
he  was  willing  to  let  the  matter  pass  without 
any  dose  investigation.  It  might,  he  thought, 
be  only  that  the  boy  was  growing  into  a  man 
— ^learning  to  stand  alone,  and  take  care  of 
himself, — a  useful  lesson,  and  one  that  must 
be  learned  sooner  or  later  by  all.  Harry 
was  the  more  ready  to  let  the  matter  pass, 
because,  in  his  own  nature,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  dwell  much  on  complicated  or  mys- 
terious subjects  involving  nice  distinctions 
in  regard  to  human  motive.  He  lopped 
rather  at  facts,  understanding  people  chiefly 
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by  their  visibld  and  prominent  modes  of 
action.  Of  his  brother  Archy's  actions  in 
connexion  with  the  school  he  certainly  knew 
leas  and  less,  for  each  recurring,  holiday 
brought  him  a  more  scanty  supply  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  when  had  Arohy  ever  been  any- 
thing but  good,  and  kind,  and  true,  within 
the  range  of  his  knowledge?  and  he  could 
trust  him  now,  even  if  he  could  not  entirely 
understand  him. 

Yesy  Hairy  said  to  himself,  he  oould  trust 
his  brother  Archy ;  but  sometimes  when  he 
looked  into  those  clear  blue  eyes  of  his^  he 
ihougb.t  they  turned  away  as  if  to  avoid  his 
ettnieet  gaze ;  and  when  he  would  hare  talked, 
alt  in  the  old  times,  confidingly  about  the 
right  and  wrong  of  things,  Arohy  seemed  to 
hare  lost  his  relish  for  such  oonversation,  or 
else  it  pained  him ;  Harry  could  not  quite 
tall  which.  When  they  read  together  their 
home  letters  too,  their  mother's  sweet  letters, 
written  as  she  used  to  talk  to  them  sometimes 
before  they  went  to  sleep,  or  as  they  wan- 
dered in  the  autumn  woods,  Archy  now  made 
lio  response — evinced  no  pleasure— did  not 
6ven  linger  over  the  letters,  but  folded  them 
up  as  soon  as  read,  and  would  begin  to  talk 
on  other  subjects,  whUe  his  eyes,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efibrts,  would  fill  with  tears  which 
he  struggled  hard  to  hide — Harry  wondered 
why.  Was  he  really  grown  so  manly  that 
he  would  not  let  his  brother  see  him  shed  a 
tear? — so  manly,  that  he  would  not  talk  of 
home,  of  his  parents,  but  especially  his 
mother? 

Harry  did  not  know — ^he  never  even  sus- 
pected— ^that  if  his  brother  had  once  allowed 
himself  to  yield,  there  would  have  followed 
9uch  an  outburst  of  feeling  as  might  have 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  H 
Archy  had  begun  to  tell  anything,  he  would 
have  told  all;  and  what  right,  he  asked  him- 
self again  and  again,  had  he  to  do  that? 
His  friend  Charley  continually  told  him  that 
all  he  wanted  was  to  be  a  man ;  and  that 
point  of  glory  he  was  determined  to  attain. 
Even  his  brothers  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  hinx  like  a  child,  almost  like  a  girl. 
H^  recalled  a  thousand  instances  in  which 
tlUdy  had  laughed  at  his  tenderness  of  spirit, 
iliough  always  playftilly  and  lindly;  lind 


those  words  of  Harry's  were  ever  ringing  in 
his  ears — ^that  he  was  "  not  of  the  stuff  that 
martyrs  are  made  ofL"  But  he  would  show 
them  aJl  at  hom^*  how  mistaken  they  had 
been.  Charley  Hetherington  knew  him  best 
— appreciated  his  character  and  capabili- 
ties as  no  one  else  had  ever  done.  George 
and  Harry  should  not  be  the  only  men  in  the 
family.  He  would  prove  to  them  all  that 
there  was  something  in  him  which  they  had 
not  had  the  wit  to  discover. 

So  spoke  the  worse  nature  of  little  Archy, 
taking  the  language  and  the  voice  of  the 
better.  So  spoke  his  inherent  vanity,  which 
the  boys  at  the  academy  had  learned  how  to 
work  upon  for  their  own  purposes.  But  all 
the  while  there  was  another  voice  not  silent 
— ^the  voice  of  home,  of  oonsoience,  of  many 
holy  and  happy  influences  combined-^takiiig 
the  language  and  the  voice  of  that  com- 
munion which  his  own  soul  had  once  held 
with  his  Father  in  Heaven.  This  voice  itill 
spoke,  and  told  him  that  in  mind,  if  not 
actually  in  deed,  he  was  departing  ftom  the 
way  of  peace — ^losing  sight  of  the  old  land* 
marks— turning  aside  into  troubled  waters, 
where  entanglements  would  beset  him  on 
every  side — growing  false  to  himself  and  hif 
own  true  convictions,  and  so  preparing  to  bo 
false  to  others, — a  coward  at  heart,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  brave — a.  slave  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  while  boasting  of  the  power  to 
govern  himself.  All  this  it  told  him  somis 
times  in  the  stillness  of  night,  or  when  home 
thoughts  and  recollections  rushed  upon  him, 
or  when  suddenly  he  saw  the  dust  upon  his 
now  seldom  opened  Bible. 

Harry  Dunlop  was  the  more  anxious  really 
to  understand  his  brother  and  his  true  posi- 
tion  in  the  school,  because  the  period  of  a 
long  separation  between  them  was  at  hand. 
Harry  was  much  wanted  at  home,  and  per- 
haps his  own  inclination  led  him  to  exagg^ 
rate  this  want.  His  heart  was  amongst  the 
active  pursuits  and  stirring  incidents  of  life, 
more  than  in  quiet  study  or  intellectual 
research.  He  had  worked  hard  under  the 
careful  and  judicious  training  of  Mr.  Godwinf 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  work;  bat  he 
knew  that  hia  fiilii^r  ne^^  mora  help  than 
he  had'  abdul;  hmi  tn  Hl^  mMiajg«tt6rilt  of  his 
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Oanaditti  fum,  and  he  felt  like  a  bird  wek 
free  yihsa  the  time  came  for  him  to  fulfil  the 
more  congenial  duty  of  retuning  home. 

Itliid  been  a  great  advantage  to  Hairy 
that  Us  sadden  expulricm  from  school  had 
been  the  means  of  his  being  placed  with 
those  who  eould  understand  him,  who  oould 
make  generons  aHowanee  for  his  natural 
tandencieB  of  character,  as  well  as  his  pecu- 
liar bringing  up,  and  who  oould  also  exercise 
on  unnsttal  amount  of  reason  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  their  instructions  to  his  future  life. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Godwin  was  sometimes 
a  little  perplexed  with  the  extreme  require- 
ments of  the  ease,  ibr  his  pupil  had  an  energy 
of  purpose,  and  a  force  of  physical  action, 
i4uch  it  was  yery  difficult  to  find  exercise 
&r  in  his  quiet  home.  But  when  most  per- 
plexed, his  good  wife  would  come  to  his  help 
Ttth  her  wemaikly  acuteness  and  tact ;  and 
then  Harry  would  be  asked  to  drive  her  out 
ia  the  pony  chaise,  to  help  her  in  laying  out  a 
lew  walk  in  the  garden,  or  in  any  other 
outdoor  business  requiring  a  little  physical 
effijrt  and  management.  Especially  when  a 
new  pony  was  bought  with  a  spirit  a  little 
beyond  her  control,  Mrs.  Godwin  wisely  com- 
mitted it  to  Harry's  charge ;  and  early  on 
many  a  bright  Bummer's  morning,  and  often 
in  storm  and  rain,  he  might  have  been  seen 
teonring  orer  the  common,  or  along  the 
graen  lanes,  on  this  pony,  long  before  the 
time  for  lesscms  to  begin. 

Boating  was  also  a  fayourite  amusement 
with  Harry — ^not  sentimental  boating  by  any 
m^ns.  The  fiahing  season  was  his  delight, 
and  James  Halliday's  cottage  was  to  him  a 
place  of  frequentjresort.  He  liked  to  listen 
tDthefiAerman'slong  stories  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  in  wind  and  storm,  and  the  perpetual 
boast  of  what  his  little  craft  oould  do.  He 
li^ed  tilie  breesey  atmosphere  and  the  wild 
freedom  of  that  rocky  shore — ^the  very  smell 
o^the  seaweed,  the  nets,  and  the  tar.  People 
Mid— for  what  will  the  gossips  of  a  Tillage 
not  sayP^-that  he  liked  James  Halliday's 
pretty  niece.  And  so  he  did ;  he  liked  her  for 
&&  honest,  tmtkfdl  girl,  and  he  wanted  to 
nrre  her  in  the  matter  of  her  emigration 
•Atme,  oWtongh  th0  right  time  had  not 
Yeteeme;  and  if  he  Uked  her  not  the  less 


that  she  was  neat  and  trim,  and  really  very 
niee  to  look  at  and  to  talk  to,  he  saw  no 
harm  in  that  (  and  seeing  no  hann  himself, 
he  newer  dreamed  of  other  people  seeing  any; 
His  oonwersation  with  Ae  young  woman  wav 
in  all  respects  as  innocent  and  boyish  as  with 
her  father.  She  was  at  least  fiwe  years  older 
than  himself,  and  that  seemed  a  great  deal 
at  their  respectiwe  ages.  Besides  which,  she 
Was  like  a  married  woman  to  him,  and  talked 
to  him  about  her  engagement  with  Tom 
LawBon  as  if  it  were  a  grawe  matter  of  foot, 
as  indeed  it  was  to  her ;  while  at  the  same 
time  she  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  Harry  as 
the  son  of  Tom's  master,  and  as  being  likely 
to  see  her  betrothed  husband  long  befc^e  it 
was  possible  for  her  to  enjoy  that  happiness/ 

The  time  had  now  oome  for  Harry  to  ex* 
perienoe  all  the  joyful  exultation  of  antici- 
pated liberty — ^e  last  summer  hdidaye 
before  he  should  be  separated  ^m  his 
English  fHends ;  and  som^ow,  aooovding  to 
|i  penrerse  law  of  our  nature,  they  became  a 
hundredfold  more  dear  as  the  time  for  seeing 
them  no  more  drew  near ;  and  Harry,  who 
looked  but  little  into  human  nature,  nor  gawe 
much  attention  to  the  reason  why,  was  wexed 
with  himself  that  he  did  not  find  the  act  of 
leaving  England  by  any  means  so  pleasaat 
as  he  had  expected  that  it  would  be. 

Two  pleasant  summer  months  intervened 
before  his  final  departure.  There  waa  a 
large  gathering  at  Eastwiok  of  the  three 
fomilies,  the  Gbdwins,  the  Andersons,  and 
the  Dunlops ;  fcnr  even  George  ran  off  j&om 
his  desk  for  a  short  season  of  recreaticm 
amongst  his  fUends  by  the  seashore.  Agnes 
Godwin  was  also  at  home,  and  the  yeavtt 
which  had  passed  over  her  as  well  as  others, 
bringing  a  varied  amount  of  maturenesa  ti 
mind  and  character  to  all,  had  brought  to 
her  a  larger  share  of  beauty  and  winning 
grace ;  while  to  Margaret  they  had  brought 
a  different  kind  of  charm,  perhaps  more  of 
the  kind  which  is  generally  described  by  the 
word  inUr$iUn§, 

A  thoughtful  and  feeling  observer  looking 
at  Margaret  Gourtenay  would  have  been 
almost  sure  to  look  again— to  wonder,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  were  her  bdongiAge  or 
asseciatiens,  and,  in  tk#  tfoitty  to  wtedir 
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what  ehe  wcradi  be  likaiy  to  &mk  abd  fael 
under  the  influence  of  any  event  cfi  remark 
ef  a  nuture  oaldulated  to  excite  emotlbn. 
Mai^aret  was  not  beantLAil.^  A  painter 
weald  not  iiaye  Beleeied  her  for  his  model ; 
imd  yet  her  head  and  face  were  finely  formedi 
Here  forehead  and  eyes  were  striking  and 
attractire,  giving  evidence  of  great  capability 
of  reflection,  and  of  a  high  moral  tone  of 
tjiaracter.  Her  eyebrows  had  that  rare 
beauty  of  being  deaiiy  defined  and  level 
when  at  rest,  but  moving  with  every  varying 
!0!iought  or  feeling.  Her  eyes^  rather  li^ge^ 
As  weU  as  intelligent,  had  that  character 
which  ghres  the  impression  of  looking  deep 
down  into  tliihga--^not  glancing  or  flashing; 
but  absolutely  looking^  and  that  steadily  and 
truly.  Her  mouth,  very  grave  when  at  rest, 
was  capable  of  smiling  with  a  sweetaess 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resist ;  and 
h^  utteremce  and  mode  of  shaping  out  her 
words  was  dear  and  pure,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  correct ;  so  much  so,  that  Margaret, 
in  the  wildest  state  of  en}03rment,  when 
laughing  heartily,  or  in  any  other  way  for* 
getting  herself,  never  lost  IMa  purify  of  voice 
and  action.  She  could  not  k)Be  it.  It  was  a 
part  of  herself,  and  marked  her  out,  more 
deady  perhaps  than  anything  else  could 
have  done,  as  a  gentlewoman  by  inalienable 
right,* — the  right  of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 
'  Agnes  Oodwin  was  tiie  picture- for  an 
artist.  Fair  and  blushing,  with  ever-vaiy- 
{ng  colour,  now  heightened  ft>r  a  moment^ 
and  then  as  quicldy  fetding  with  every  thrill 
of  joy  or  touch  of  pain— her's  was  Ihe  kind 
t>f  beauty  which  claims,  especially  from  m^n, 
)ftn  excess  of  tenderness,  and  which,  in*  the 
home  circle,  makes  a  girl  the  pet  of  the 
family.  Agnes  being  the  only  girl,  it  was 
but  natural  that  it  should  be  so  with  her ; 
and  as  each  passing  year  seemed  only  to 
intensify  her  beauty,  so  she  became  in  a 
proportionate  degree  the  charm,  and  ahneert; 
the  idol,  of  her  father's  household. 
'  Of  all  the  injustice  done  to  woman  by  the 
world,  there  is  perhaps  none  greater  than 
diat  which  charges  her  with  being  envious 
ofother  women's  beauty.  It  is  not  the  beauty, 
it  is  the  false  position  in  which  m^re  beauty 
CO  often  places  its  possessor,   which   may 


without  shame  moortify,  ilitdoea  net  actually 
irritate,  a  rational  <4>scarver;  it  is  to  seehoir 
wise  men  insodefy  w31  bow  iown  to  it! 
how  brave  men  will  beoeone  slaves  to  iti  and 
how,  because  of  its  universal  aoeeptabilitj 
as  being  what  it  reaily  is  not,  evien  good  sad 
noble  women  wiU  strive  to  ioritate  it^-  pre^ 
ferring,  as  it  seems  at  the. moment^  to  be 
petted  for  being  pretly^  rather  ihan^admind 
for  being  inteQ»otually  sopetsorl  Suiely 
where  there  is  vapidness  beneatfarr-wheroiJid 
beauty  is  9»en  beauty^  the  fantastfe  tricks 
which  are  played  be&reit  by  those  who  are 
capable  of  acting  out  the  higher  parts  in  ths 
great  drama  of  life,  are  eminentty-ond  legiti- 
matdy  sovrees  of  humiliation  to  the  beholder; 
and. when  humiliated^  we  ar«  not  alvao^ 
eapaUe.of  being  altoge&er  and  demonstra* 
tively  amiable. 

Agnes  Godwin  did  mot  deserve  that  her 
attcactivenesa  sh<Mild  be  biassed  under  the 
head  of  nmre  beauty*  Far  &om  it  She  had 
been  too  well  trained*  and  too  pleasantly 
associated.firom  her  chiUhood,  for  that.  But 
her  character  was  still  not  of  the  most  exalted 
description  by  nature.  It  was  that  kind  of 
(^oracier  whiah  is  most  affeioted  by  piaiM 
and  blame,  and  which,  because  ils  is  ^  is 
generally  called  amiaUe*  /^  A  deari  gentlS) 
loving  creature,"  people  say^  ^iiaableto 
endure  the  breath  of  eenaure  or  Ihe  toadi 
of  unkindness.'^  PfareiLobgioaJlyy  flus  dta- 
racter  is  endowed  with  a  large  ftsaonot  of  ths 
love  of  approbodonv'-^a  quality  not.  bad  in 
itself  and  to  a  ceztain  extent  both  oacffUl  and 
desirable^  especially  in  women;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  q^uality  whidi  .throwa  its  pOs> 
sessor  open  to  the  confliotittg  influences  of 
praise  and  blame,  not  unfrequentiy  to  a 
degree  tending  to  abacdute  weaknees.  Such 
charaoters  axe  genendfy  alaves  to  Sthe  opiniaii 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  sunrounded;  thegr 
adnure  what  is  admiied^.attd  deB|>iae  i^hat  is 
despised  by  others;  and  audi  love  as  ih^ 
are  capable  of^  is  subjected  to  the  same  ralo. 

No  one  could  have  studied  the  diiaiaetas 
of  Agnes  and  Archy  without  peredying  in 
them  a  certain  kind  of  resembbnc^  aUhough 
the  deeper  nature  belonged  to  the  hoj.  Ko 
one  oould  have  seen  them  laughing  aaad  piay* 
ing,  or  gravdy  convening  togethfirv  wililifliit 
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nme  paffiii^  tiiougbt,  peorhapB  somo  idia 
npMBttoiiy  about  h(yir- ike:  two  wore  fofnned 
for  treadmg  liie  *palh  of  Hfo  together.  At 
pfOBoni  ^9f  w«re  tlie  best  of  fdends-— had 
ahrajB  bmi  «>^om  the  time  of  their  first 
mietmg^.  Indeed;  they  were  such  tnie^ 
booesty  and  open  friends,  that  iio4hing  could 
mab  timii  ashamed  of  bong  eo.  -  Eren 
Afaesy  who  hfaiahed  perpeiuallj  at  the  least 
iiiirtol  ridiode,  or  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  Uame;  never  blushed  ai  all  about  Ardiy, 
bat  raa  iiff  with  hxm^  their  arms  Knked 
R»md  each  other  like  brother  and  sister,  to 
namhldiii  the  fields  together,,  or  gather  shells 
onliieaeadibxe. 

It  was  TOfydiffinrent  with  Horry.  Mar« 
gai^  observed,  that  Agnes  shrank  firam  his 
fflmfliati^i  and  looked  grave  when  he  at* 
tempted  to  laugh  with  her.  What  could  be 
the  cause,  far  she  had  Hked  him' very  much 
<niee,  and  would  have  placed  herself  usider 
lus  pnxtection  in  preference  to  any  other? 
Uazgareti  esmoyed  at  tius  caprice,  as  she 
considdred  it,  one  day  asked  her  Mend  what 
itmesiit. 

"D<mH  you  kn^w?*'  asked  Agnes,  in 
npiy*  <(  Ibn't  you  remember  that  he  was 
«tp^edfiK)m  aidioolP  I  heard  your  undo 
ttid  atint  talking  about  him  one  day^  and 
tke^  Slid  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  fot 
pa^Mi;  and  mamma  to  trierat  him  like  the  other 
boys;  that  her  was  dngraced  for  Hfe,  as,  in* 
dwd,^mi»tb©." 

It  was  Margaret's  turn  to  blush  now,  and 
fihe  did  m  with  a  warm  glow  of  indignation 
ftt  tills  akmifest  injustice  and  wrong,  for 
wkat  liad  Harry  done?  "What  had  he 
doae?''  iha  adced  witii  almost  passionate 
(amestiian..- 

*^I  den^  'pretend  to  know  that,"  replied 
^gi^  *^I  never  heerd  the  partioulazs;  and 
IttigUiwtimderstand  them  if  I  did ;  but  it 
most  have  been  somediing  veiy  shocking,  or 
be  nei^er  would  have  been  expelled ;  and  I  do 
ftotthink  he  ought  to^  be  treated  like  boys 
^0  have  neter  disgraced  themselves." 

*"  Not  if  his  oonduot  had  been  really  bad," 
's^Uargarsi^^  though  even  in  that  case 
be  mij^  Barely  ;lia¥e  repented  by  thistime: 
w  M]qE9eeL.-jkft.  Jmd.  done',  only  what  wss 
b!«7S''aalci!oble,r  nd  *had.  btok  altogether 


mieuhderstood,  and  so  sent  away  under  what 
was  rea%  a  misapprehension:?"  * 

But  it  was  of  no  use  arguing  the  matter 
out.  Harry  Dunlop  had  been  tgipetM-^iaA 
incurred  blame-— had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and 
that  was  enough  to  prejudice  the  mind  of 
Agnes  Godwin,  rendering  her  perfieotly  in^ 
capable  of  treating  him  with  confidence,  or 
regarding  him  with  pleasure. 

The  newly  assumed  reseirve  witii  luui 
brother,  which  Archy  seemed  inclined  to 
keep  up  through  the  whcde  period  of  the 
holidays,  grew  m<»e  and  more  dificult  to 
maintain  as  the  time  of  their  separatiou 
drew  neaor;  the  more  so,  that  Archy  ielt 
within  himself  the  revival  of  those  bettc^c 
influeuees  which  had  never  been  entirdy 
lost ;  and  while  the  counter  influence  of  bis 
school  associations  became  weaker  in  pro- 
portion, he  longed  sometimes  to  cast  them 
off  altogether,  and  to  be  again  the  deari 
open,  conscientious  boy  he  had  been  at 
home. 

Hany  Dunlop  was  not  accustomed  to  act 
upon  any  definite  plan.  Too  much  the 
creature  of  impulse,  he  more  frequently  did 
just  what  the  strong  feelings  of  the  moment 
stirred  him  up  to  do«  But  if  he  had  actually 
laid  a  plan  fixr  drawing  his  brother  out  into 
fuller  confidence,  with  himself,  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  his  object  more  sucoessr 
fully  than  on  the  evening  before  Archy  was 
to  return  to  school,  when  the  boys  strolled 
together  in  the  gardien  at  a  late  hour.  It 
was  by  asimple  act  of  his,  altogether  familiar 
and  mxstudied;  for  he  only  drew  his  strong 
manly  arm  around  his  brother's  neck,  and 
called  him  ^'little  Archy"  in  a  tone  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  affection ;  bul^ 
simple  as  it  was,  there  came  back  such 
home  memories  closely  associated  with  that 
tone  and  manner,  that  Archy's  full  heart 
began  to  overflow  under  the  pressure  of 
th«  half-embrace. 

«*  And  what  am  I  to  toll  my  mother  ?f 
Hany  went  on  to  say.  "  How  are  you  get- 
ting on,  old  fellow  ?" 

**  I  don't  think  very  well,"  replied  Archy;, 
after  a  moment'a  hesitation,  and  speaking 
with  eonsider^iyo  4^«^^l*y' 
.  *'  Whaii"   eawkwa^ed  Hariy^  auddenly 
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firing  up ;  '< don't  lihey  treat  you  any  better 
than  when  I  was  among  them?" 

"  Oh  yes,  they  treat  me  well  enough.  It 
13  not  that  at  aU." 

"  What  ifi  it,  then?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ought." 

"  Not  your  school  secrets,  perhaps.  But, 
Archy,  you  ought  to  tell  your  home  friends 
whether  all  is  well  with  you.  I  think  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

''Then  it  is  not  well  with  me,  Harry; 
and  I  don't  think  it  ever  will  be  weU  with 
me  again." 

And  after  these  words  there  followed  a 
burst  of  tears,  and  then  a  kind  of  general 
confession,  which,  however,  contained  no- 
thing so  bad  as  Harry  had  begun  to  fear— 
nothing  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, either  at  school  or  in  the  world, 
where  a  mixture  of  influences  derived  from 
different  characters  and  different  homes 
combine  to  render  the  path  of  duty  both 
obscure  and  difficult.  How  far  his  brother 
might  be  implicated  in  what  was  absolutely 
wrong,  Harry  was  unable  to  discover.  To 
a  conscience  so  tender  as  Archy's  had 
hitherto  been,  any  departure  from  the  path 
of  right  would  naturally  look  full  of  p«ril 
and  disaster.  Harry  hoped  and  half  believed 
that  this  was  all,  and  he  dealt  with  his 
•brother's  case  accordingly — ^kindly,  but  very 
earnestly.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  right 
in  his  conclusions ;  but  Archy  knew  within 
his  heart--€»  who  does  not  ?— that  when  the 
boundary  line  of  right  is  knowingly  and  in- 
tentionally trampled  down,  the  feet  will 
soon  step  over,  and,  it  may  be,  wander  &r 
into  the  wilderness  beyond. 

Harry  Dunlop  was  not  much  skilled  in 
giving  religious  advice.  He  was  more 
earnest  than  orthodox  in  the  choice  of  his 
expressionQ.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
warned  his  brother  not  to  be  a  '*  sneak  " — 
not  to.  do  by  stealth  what  he  would  not  do 
openly.  "  I  don't  know  mudi  about  your 
friend  Charley  Hetherington,"  he  added, 
'^  but  that  which  I  dislike  most  in  him  is 
Uiat  he  always  manages  to  keep  well  with 
the  masters, 'while  ddng  all  kinds  of  things 
behind  tiieir  ba^,  such  as  would  break  up 


the  school  if  they  came  to  light.  Now  timt 
is  what  I  call  a  sneak ;  for  if  a  ftUow  will 
carry  on  what  is  fbrbidden^  let  him  do  lo 
openly  and  boldly,  and  daie  all  the  can* 
sequences." 

<' And  be  expdled,  as  you  were?"  asked 
Archy. 

<' Yes,  and  be  expelled  as  I  w«»-^whieh, 
by  the  way,  was  the  best  thing  that  cosld 
have  happened  to  me,  since  it  brought  me 
here  amongst  these  good  people.  And  what 
if  a  few  such  cases  should  ooeur^  or  area  s 
great  many? — ^the  schools  would  be  the  better 
for  it  in  the  end.  But  come,  it  is  not  of  the 
school  that  I  want  to  talk  just  now.  It  is 
of  you,  dear  Arohy.  You  aay  Chailes 
Hetherington  has  only  a  few  months  longer 
to  stay?" 

"  Only  tin  Christmas." 

«I  am  afraid  that  up  to  ChriaiDias  will 
be  a  dangerous  time  for  you,  because  he 
wiU  care  less  than  ever  what  he  does,  and 
will  be  less  restrained  by  the  opinicm  of  the 
masters." 

**  I  don't  think  it  will  be  so  dangeroaa, 
Harry,  because  I  see  it  all  so  differentlj 
now.  I  think  I  ahail  go  back  stronger  and 
more  decided  than  I  have  ever  bevn  before." 

'<  Gh)d  bless  you ! "  said  Harry,  and  he 
pressed  his  brother  to  his  heart ;  for  there 
weire  voices  calling  to  them  to  oome  into  the 
house,  and  in  the  morning  early  Axcfay  most 
be  gone. 

The  final  parting  of  the  brothexs  was  a 
hurried  one.  There  was  no  opportonity  for 
more  of  Harry's  sage  advice;  and  before 
the  younger  brother  had  perfoiftned  half  hie 
journey,  a  certain  infiuenoe  from  the  adiool 
end  of  it  began  to  be  perceptible  to  his  evn 
mind.  On  rising  the  following  moniag; 
Archy  made  a  foeble  attempt  at  prayer: 
fainter  and  fainter  with  each  snooeediDg 
day;  and  before  the  end  of  the  week  his 
outer  life  was  as  much  under  the  guidance 
of  Charles  Hetheringtcm  as  ever. 

Harry  Dunlop  was  right  in  suppoang 
that  the  intervening  time  before  Christinas 
would  be  one  <tf  peculiar  trial  to  his  brother. 
ICany  schemes  were  prqjeoted  for  the 
autumn,  in  which  it  seetaed  to  bo  a  peist 
of  honour  with  a  eertain  80  of  b^qratatake 
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part  JBdividnally;  and  wkeve  honour  was 
the  pdnt  ia  queBtion,  Ajrohy  was  not  likely 
to  be  left  behind.  It  was  a  strange  kind  of 
lieDOiir ;  fcr  one  of  the  er|pl<Hts  to  be  aooom- 
plished  was  that  of  robbing  a  neighbouring 
oxflliard,  much  celebrated  for  its  ddicious 
pesn.  A  high  wall  had  to  be  sealed  for 
tUi  purpose,  and  a  somewhat  complicated 
^Bton  erf  operations  carried  out  in  order  to 
ftvoid  detectioB,  all  which  imparted  dignity 
end  interest  to  the  enterptise.  Otherwise 
oae  would  ha^e  thought  as  Arch  j  did  some- 
iuaes,  llmt  it  was  but  a  mean  kind  of  affair, 
beiag  quite  within  the  compass  c^  the  lowest 
Tagabends  by  whidi  the  country  might  be 
inliailsd.  But  there  was  great  fim,  as  well 
M  hotttor,  in  this  ent^^rise,  the  boys  per- 
suaded themsdyes;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  pears  belonged  to  a  miserly  old 
badielor,  who  stored  them  up  for  winter 
profit ;  and,  in  the  next  plaoe»  the  danger  of 
•ealing  a  high  waU,  besides  that  which  «n< 
Girded  the  school  premises,  was  such  as  to 
rmdw  it  an  object  of  ambition  with  the 
boys  to  be  selected  for  this  act  of  service. 

For  some  time  Aichy  escaped  this  ap- 

poislattMit.    He  did  not  see  the  honour  of 

iteo  clearly  as  some  others  did.    He  liked 

&e  pear^  and  he  liked  to  take  rank  with 

ike  bdd  vpai^  of  the  place  and  time  \  but 

to  appropriate  what  was  not  his  own — 

actually  to  steal  another  person's  properly — 

▼as  iii  the  highest  degree  revolting  to  his 

feelbgs;  and  he  eten  went  so  four  as  to  pro*- 

pose,  in  the  way  of  improvement  upon  their 

plans,  that  th^  boys  should  leave  behind 

fhem  i4i  the  garden,  or  somewhere  about  the 

premises,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  what 

tkey  1h<Might  the  pears  were  worth ;  but 

Ike  burst  of  laughter  which  ftdlowed  this 

ptepesal  effectuaUy  prevented  Arohy  ever 

aafcing  it  again.     Still,  however,  he  con- 

tiAtied  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Heconld  not  see  it  otherwise ;  and  thus  he 

absolutely  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  time 

^hen-ihe  honourable  appoinlanent  should 

nUu^en  him* 

'Of  eeuxve  the  premises  must  have  been 
Very  insiifficiently  guarded  to  have  allowed 
t^fttasedepredations.  In  fact  the  master  was 
nn^f  tUftflieiBtoff  of  aetvantawM  Bosmali 


that,  excepting  for  the  high  waUi  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  the  way,  at  least  with 
judicious  management.  The  fruit  abstracted 
was  not  in  large  quantities  at  once,  and^  the 
means  by  which  the  attention  of  those  not 
in  the  secret  was  diverted,  were  con,trived 
with  considerable  ingenuity  and  tact.  On 
the  return  of  the  owner  of  the  garden,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  the  loss  would  be 
discovered^  but  who  .could  suspect  the  boys? 
Or,  if  they  were  suspected,  who  would  be 
able  to  make  out  a  case  against  them  ? 

Charles  Hetherington,  who  was  not  only 
the  instigator  of  these  exploits,  but  the  con- 
triver of  ways  and  means,  did  not  appear 
very  anxious  to  engage  his  friend  Arcby  iA 
the  service.  He  probably  doubted  his  alacri^ 
and  skill,  or  it  might  be  that  he  doubted  his 
courage.  The  boys  suspected  the  latter,  and 
after  listening  to  a  few  unpleasant  insinu- 
ations of  this  kind,  he  told  Archy  in  confir 
denoe  that  he  thought  he  had  better  try  his 
luck  for  once,  if  only  to  show  the  other 
fellows  what  he  dared  do,  aud  could  do, 

It  was  a  disadvantage  to  Archy  in  any  enter<- 
priseof  this  kind  that  he  was  naturally  neither 
swift  nor  nimble.  He  was  not  awkward,  for 
he  had  always  the  manner  of  a  gentleman; 
but  his  movements  were  slow  and  somewhat 
heavy,  and  in  his  athletic  exercises  he  had 
a  certain  tendency  to  plump  down  at  incon- 
venient times  and  places.  This,  amongst 
other  causes,  had  operated  against  Archf  a 
being  sent  over  the  wall  for  the  plums  and 
pears.  But  one  night  the  lot  fell  upon  hinat 
and  hia  repugnance  to  the  act  itself  was 
entirely  overborne  by  the  encouragements 
of  his  friend  Charley  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  jeering  of  the  boys,  who  did  not  quite 
believe  in  his  courage  and  determination,  on 
the  other.  To  show  what  he  mM  do  was  an 
enterprise  in  itself .  He  forgot  the  meanness 
of  the  object,  the  slyness,  the  deception,  the 
actual  theft  5  and,  flushed  with  excitement| 
Archy  waited  for  the  hour  at  which  it  waa 
considered  safe  to  escape  through  the  baok 
premises  of  the  school* 

The  wall  of  tie  garden  was  scaled  by  th^ 
help  of  a  laddef  from  the  school  stable,  tb# 
descent  on  the  other  bide  being  facilitate* 
by  tJie  biancheaof  a  weU-lvaiaed  poa«h  tiM 
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ctxtexidjuig  hormSntoUy.  The  garden  was 
separated  from  the  Bchool  premisee  by  a 
narrow  lane  but  little  frequent^. 

It  was  part  o£  the  plan  that  one  boy 
should  keep  watch  in  the  lane,  and  secure 
the  ladder  in  case  of  sudden  retreat^  while 
two  or  three  other  boy  si,  placed  at  diflTerent 
jBtations,  acted  as  sentinels,  or  relays,  should 
assistance  be  required. 

On  the  night  when  Axchy  was  despatched 
for  the  ^-uit,  Charley  himself  took  his  position 
in  the  lane.  It  was  a  quiet,  starlight  night, 
and  all  things  seemed  propitious.  Archyhad 
**  climbed  the  wall  like  a  hero  "-*hi8  jfciend 
whispered  &0!m  below;  and  although  he 
could  be  heard  to  descend  on  the  opposite  side 
with  that  peculiar  kind  of  plump  which  so 
often  made  the  finale  of  his  efforts^  the 
ground  being  much  higher  on  that  side, 
a^d  the  soil  comparatirely  soft,  he  was  soon 
on  bis  feet  again  and  busy  about  his  work. 

All  was  still  as  Charley  stood  beside  the 
wall,  listening  attentively.  Not  a  step  was 
to  be  heard.  And  npw,  the  usual  length  of 
time  haying  expired,  he  waited  for  the  signal 
which  was  to  announce  that  preparation 
must  be  made  for  some  portion  of  the  fruit 
being  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Yes,  there  it  was!  Archy  had  not  forgotten : 
the  signal  was  distinct  and  loud.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  sound  being  louder  than 
usual,  or  whether  some  preconcerted  plan 
had  been  laid  for  surpnsing  the  thief,  just 
then  a  door  was  thrown  open,  and,  a  great 
dog  rushed  furiously  out  of  the  house 
towards  the  side  of  the  garden  where  Archy 
was  in  the  act  of  dambering  up  by  the 
branches  of  the  peach  tree.  A  horror  far 
beyond  that  of  being  seized  by  the  furious 
a:nimal  took  possession  of  him,  for  he  ima- 
gined the  dog  to  be  purposely  set  upon 
him  by  troops  of  men.  But  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  there,  letting  loose  his 
l>ooty,  almost  precipitated  himself  upon  the 
ladder,  which  he  failed  to  catch  with  his 
feet,  and  so  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Archy's  fall  was  partially  broken  by  the 
outstretched  arms  of  his  ftiend.  He  gave  a 
8&arp  cry,  struggled  up  again,  and  then  fell 
dtmi  fainting  and  insensible.  There  was 
no  time  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  his 


hurt  Charl^  seized.  }fim  in.  his.  ann^  ad- 
justed the  burden  over  bis  shouldsis,.  aad 
ran  with  it,  as  fast  as  the  weight  woiiU 
aUow,  to  a  gate  entering  into  a  ba^  jaid 
belonging  to  the  school,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  waitings  They  bad.  haaid 
the,  barking  of  the  dog,  and,  fearing  sodm 
terrible  disaster,  had  hastened,  to  jthis  spot 
in  order  to  be  ready  tp  help  ..o^tsid^  if 
necessary,  or  to  6|»cure  theinselvee  within. 

The  boys  were  not  pursued,  and  they  were 
glad  to  discover  that;,  for  Archy's  case  wm 
one  reqidiing  time.  By  the  plentiful  use  of 
cold  water  irom  the  stable  pympb  hs  ^S9  ^ 
length  brought  round,  and  did  no(k  then  ap- 
pear so  seriously  h^ri  as.th^y  at  first  mpe- 
hended.  By  a  great  effort  he  was  even  8bl« 
to  stand,  and  after  a  whUe  tp  walk,  which 
he  did  with  n^any  proteistations  that  the  hurt 
was  nothing,  while  occasionally  he,  stamped 
his  foot  upon  the  grqui^di  declaring  th(^t  hk 
leg  was  only  stiumed,  not  sprained,  and  that 
he  should  be  all  right  in  the  morning. 

Had  there  been  light  enpugh  to  see  poor 
Archy's  face  while  he.waa  making  these 
protestations^  the  boys  would  have  better 
understood  whi^t  he  was  endming,  pjni  what 
he  could  endure.  But  he  boi^e  it  put  bravely, 
and  walked  on,  only  leaning  heavily  upou 
the  arm  of  his  friend^  who  at  times  almost 
carried  him  over  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  way. 

There  is  a  kind  of  delirium  in. expesaive 
pain  which,  perhap$,  happily  for  the  sufferer, 
takes  away  tiie  ezapt  sense  of  its  ej^t^ntand 
magnitude.  In  thejacuteneiss  of  h^  9gony, 
Archy's  thoug^t^.  seemed  yiyified^  ^i  he 
called  to  mind  maji^y  things  with  .unusual 
distinctness,  as  we  sometimes  do  iA.a  feverish 
dream.  Amongst  others,  h^  recalled  what 
his  brother  Harry  had  said  about  his  not 
being  of  the  "stuff  thajk  ijaartyrs. are  made 
of;''  and  he  almost  fancied  that  no  martyr 
could  endure,  without  complaint,  .more  than 
he  was  then  enduring.  But  withthis  thought 
came  another, — that  martyrs  ^ndurfA  in  a 
good  cause,  not  a  bad  one..  ,And.flve9»  ^^^ 
the  sudden  fiood  of  r^seoUeotioiiui,  thf^t  rushed 
upon  him— arecpUections  of,  his  jioiiie,.  his 
parents,  but  epppcially  of  hi^.  p^thfir-r 
recollections  of  that  peaoefbl  andhafpyhom^ 
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whea^l^'Witiil  n^^r  tolifttefed  (^Tt^at  lie  li^ 
^%  nor  afittfd  of  thd  cbnaequenoeB^ — ^Aiehy 
tlioiii^lit  hk'h^urt  ^onid  surely  blreak  tliat 
ra^ii  it  Ws  so  fell  of  suffertng  ^d  dis- 
til. 

"By  ddlful'  mknageinent  Arcliy  was  con- 
w}^  to  his  bed  without  discovery ;  and  once 
ihefe/'he  'wad  considered  -to  he  isafe.  Of 
course  he  wotdd  hi  poorly  in  the  morning, 
and  not  ahl^'to  get  up.  The  doctor  might 
eren  hare  id  paff  him  a  visit,  but  there  would 
be  no  itebettsit)^  for  him  to  me'ntion  his  in- 
jtiiedliml),  wldch  his 'companions  supposed 
TTonld  get  well  of  itself,  if  he  only  iept  snug^ 
in  bed.-  iHiey  were* some  of  them  sagacious 
enongjito'supposethatif  it  had  been  either 
disiocai^  or  ISroleu,  he  would  not  have  been 
Ale  to -place  it  oii  the 'ground,  or  to  walk  a 
Kttite  w^  it  as  he  did;'  and  besides  these 
two  a<^deni&r'  they  knew  nothing,  and 
feoMd  nofliiffg.  He  would  only  have  to 
keep  in  b^d  fbt  ar  few  days,  they  said  to  one 
another,  to  ^waDoVa  black  draught,  and 
live  on  slops,  and  all  would  come  right,  and 
nothing  wotdd  ever  be  found  out. 

"But  WttA't'he  tell,  though?"  asked  one 
ist  the  boyr.  And  they  b^gan  to  look  grave 
again;  i^v  there  had  always  been  a  suspicion 
amongst  theih  that  Archy  did  not  heartily 
go  along  with  tkem  in  all  their  transactions ; 
that  he  k^t  ii  kind  of  reserve  in  his  own 
mind  to  go  only  so  far,  an^  no  further ;  and 
Aaf  tmaer  the  strong  pressure '  of  some 
counter  induento,  he  would  some  day  sud- 
^ewy  dtop,  tSd  they  siaid,  inq[iiiringly,  and 
someirhat  anxiously,  **  Won't  he  tell?" 

Perhaps  KShAtle^  Hetherington  had  some 
suth  apj^rehensioa;  for  the  neict  morning  at 
a  very  etorly  louif  he  stole  into  the  room 
^^6  Jlidiy 'dlept,  ostensibly  to  ask  how  he 
vasr  getting^  on,  but  secretly  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  ld§xnind  as  l^ell  as  that  of  his 

It  seemed  as  if  flie  same  amdety  might  be 
F^Mdng  on  l]ie  minds  of  all,  for  Archy  al- 
most immediately  asked  his  Mend  with 
great  earnestness  what  he  should  say  about 
hbindlbpbsitioil  if  he  found  himself  unable 
to  get  up,  na  he  ftlt  sure  would  be  the  case. 
He  had  tried,  once  or  twice,  he  said,  and  it 
^fwimportrfH^; -'Besides  which,  if  he  were 


dressed  and  about,  his  lameness  would  be 
more  conspicuous,  and  he  should  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  he  had  been  doing. 

Charley  did  his  best  to  encourage  and 
support  his  friend  under  this  painful,  and  to 
him  alarming,  dilemma.  He  could  see  by 
the  light  of  the  eariy  morning  that  Archy 
was  flushed  and  feverish,  and  he  said  the 
doctor  without  doubt  would  treat  him  for 
fever.  He  would  only  feel  his  pulse.  He 
would  never  think  of  examining  his  leg,  and 
Archy  could  lie  in  bed  as  long  as  he  liked. 
He  would  merely  have  to  sham  a  little,  and 
a  very  little  would  serve  the  purpose. 

"I  hope  it  wiH,»  said  Archy,  sadly.  "  I 
am  not  clever  at  shamming ;  I  never  was, 
and  don't  want  to  be." 

**But,"  observed  his  friend,  "it  is  not 
quite  a  matter  of  liking — not  entirely  your 
own  afikir  either.  You  have  got  into  a 
mess,  and  you  must  remember  that  if  you 
don't  exert  yourself,  you  will  draw  others  in 
as  well.  As  a  point  of  honour,  I  donH  think 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  like 
now." 

Archy  made  no  reply.  He  looked  very 
grave  and  very  sad.  This  point  of  honour 
did  not  look  near  so  fine  a  thing  to  him  just 
then,  as  it  had  looked  a  few  days  before. 
Perhaps  he  was  stupid — ^half  asleep.  Indeed, 
he  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  all  the  night, 
and  that  might  be  the  reason  why  all  things 
seemed  so  different.  Oh,  if  he  had  but  his 
brother  Harry  to  talk  to  now!  Why  had 
he  been  so  ^tant,  so  reserved,  with  him? 
Why  had  he  not  told  him  all  about  his 
school-companions,  and  school-life  ?  On  the 
remembrance  of  his  mother,  he  could  not, 
dared  not,  dwell;  but  Harry,  dear  Harry, 
he  did  not  think  he  should  mind  him  now. 
And  one  thing  he  was  sure  of, — ^his  brother 
Harry  would  not  let  them  cover  up  his  hurt 
limb,  and  so  prevent  its  being  cured,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  disgrace 
himself.  Perhaps  he  should  be  lame  for 
life— perhaps  his  leg  would  have  to  be  cut 
off— perhaps  he  should  die ! 

Such  w^e  the  melancholy  reflections  of 
poor  Archy  on  his  bed.  He  was  not  the 
first  to  discover  that  community  in  what  is 
wrong  does  not  make  real  friends.    It  may 
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bind  toother  for  a  while  i&  ike  way  of 
aoeomtnodation  or  mutual  service;  but  a 
true,  generous,  and  unselfiBh  firiendAhip  can 
only  exist  in  connection  with  high  principles 
and  noble  aims. 

The  first  severe  ordeal  that  Archj  had  to 
pass  through  was  a  visit  from  tiie  kind 
matron  of  the  establishment,  who  plied  him 
with  more  questions  than  he  found  it  pos*^ 
sible  to  reply  to  without  evasion.  Happily 
she  was  one  of  those  bustling  ehatty  women 
who  do  not  always  wait  for  an  answer,  and 
Archy  congratulated  himself  on  her  depar- 
ture, that  he  had  escaped  ^thout  telling  a 
downright  falsehood. 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  some  children 
who  have  been  scrupulously  brought  up,  will 
hesitate  before  telling  a  direct  falsehood, 
even  after  they  have  learned  many  a  lesson 
in  false-acting,  in  evasion,  and  subterfuge. 
Aichy  had  never  yet  intentionally  told  this 
kind  of  fUsehood.     He  did  not  think  he 


oenld ;  and  the  i&grot  of  being  so  pBibsd 
that  he  might  eitiier  hate  to  tell  such  ft 
falsehood  or  betray  his  £diendsy  weighsd 
heavily  upon  his  spirits,  as  he  lay  think- 
ing in  his  bed.  He  had  time  to  think 
now,  and  there  was  urgent  need  that  he 
should  think.  Oh,  how  he  longed  for  one 
true  and  right-minded  friend  to  come  and  sit 
by  his  bed— one  Qod-fearingfinend  who  would 
help  him  to  do  right,  and  perhapa  show  him 
the  way — ^who  would  read  the  Bible  to  him, 
and  talk  to  him  about  good  and  holy  things. 
Why  did  the  boys  come  and  tempt  him  so^ 
and  bewilder  him  until  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong? 

Ah,  Uttle  Archy  I  you  should  have  chosen 
the  better  fii^ndis  when  you  Were  healthy 
and  happy,  and  then  your  bed  of  sleepless 
pain  would  not  have  been  left  only  to  tiM 
visitations  of  those  who  had  no  comfort  to 
bring  you — no  help  in  your  time  ci  need- 
no  light  in  your  hour  of  darkness. 


WISDOMi 

"  Bnt  when  shall  wisdom  be  ibmxd  ?  and  where  is  ths  place  sf  undeistandii^  f- 

Job.  zzviii.  12. 

i!UT  where  is  Wisdom  found  ?*' 
I  asked  the  mountains  in  their  crests  of  snow— * 
The  gathering  of  winters — as  they  stood 
IjL  all  the  hoar  antiquity  of  a^^e. 
"  Veils  she  the  radiance  of  her  starlit  brow 
'Mid  cloud-capped  peaks,  where  warring  tempests  ra^  F 
Or  doth  she  seek,  in  some  far  solitude, 
Which  never  yet  re-echoed  to  the  sound 
Of  human  voice,  that  peace  the'  world  denies  ? 
Child  of  the  thoughtful  eyes  I 
Where  art  thou,  that  thy  beauiy  may  be  knowH  ?  " 
The  hills  give  no  reply,  and  I  am  sad  and  lone. 

I  turned  me  to  the  shades, 

Where  the  green  elm,  gnarled  oak,  and  dusky  pne 
Hung  wide  their  branches  on  the  summer  breeze^ 
Forming  a  shade  impervious  to  the  sun : 
A  couch  of  leaves,  whereon  I  did  redine, 
Dispensed  sweet  p^'fume  i  'mid  the  shador^  duA 
A  gentle  rivulet  mwrmured  through  the  treee, 
FilHng  with  metody  die  distant  gladea—- 
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«<  Aad  iMre/'  I  eried,  « Iwieath  tills  foMtt  dome 

WiBdoa  liadk  made  her  kome." 

A  pisamg  Bephjr  whispered  in  mine  ear, 

<<  Vain  are  iih^  thonghts,  0  man  I  her  footsteps  arsLBot  here." 

Where,  then,  ia  Wisdom  found? 
''  Thou  hast  thy  secrets,  0  mysterious  sea  \ 
Within  thy  caves  lie  treasures  that  would  buy 
Much  that  the  world  holds  beautiful  and  fair-*- 
Haply  the  maiden  hath  her  home  with  thee. 
Need  I  describe  her  ?  she  hath  golden  hair, 
Orbed  beauty  dwells  within  her  dear  blue  eye, 
And  her  wholQ  port  with  majesty  is  crowned." 
^When  thou  cam'st  forth,  tiie  first-bom  of  old  Time, 
lUgoioing  in  thy  prime, 
(jK>d  wrote  ''  unstable  "  on  thine  aaraxe  brow ; 
And  the  primeval  curse  dings  to  thee  even  now. 

A  film  came  o'er  my  eyes : 

Deep  slumber  wrapped  my  senses  in  a  pall 

Of  strange  and  varying  hues.    Hethouglit  I  slept, 

Aad  beings  of  a  brighter  mould  than  man 

Were  hovering  round  my  couch ;  and  each  and  all 

Would  minister  unto  me :  some  would  fan 

The  fever  of  my  brow,  while  others  kept 

The  watch  and  ward  that  ready  love  supplies : 

Till  one  bright  vision,  bending  dosdy  near, 

Breathed  in  my  listening  ear, 

"  The  fear  of  God  is  Wisdom,  and  her  throne 

The  bosom  of  the  just.    GK>,  make  her  ways  thine  own." 

H.  B.  Buuiocx. 
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THB  HID  TBXAStniB. 
**  Agda,  Um  klagdooi  of  hesvui  b  Kke  unto  tteirare 
ludiaftMd;  the  whidiwiiMi  a  man  hath  foiuid»  he 
ludeth,  tnd  for  joy  theieof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that 
b«  hath,  and  buyoth  that  field."— St.  Mati\  xiii.  44. 

IF  men  in  general  are  seeking  a 
"kingdom  ef  heaven^"  it  cannot 
be  that  kingdom  of  which  our 
BaTioar  is  leaking  ia  this  Parable 
of  "Hie  Hid  Treasure."  If  they  find  a 
'^  kingiion  e£  heayen,"  it  must  be  a  new  one 
of  their  own  daaooyeiyi  tiiojr  moat  stombb 
vgsn  ii  a  the  Jdgkway,  and  meet  with  it  in 


m 


the  busy  marts  of  w<Mrldly  elitert>rls4  aad 
occupation ;  but  if  Ohrist's  teaohiiig  be  true> 
they  will  never  find  in  this  <*wide  gate*', 
and  this  "  broad  Way,"  where  the  multitude^ 
actuated  by  ten  thousand  objects  of  desire^ 
is  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  passing 
interests  of  time  to  the  neglect  of  the  en« 
during  interests  of  etemity — the  "Idng- 
dom  of  heaven  "  of  which  Jeeus  spake,  lb 
find  that  kingdcxn,  there  must  be  retirement 
£n»n  the  beat^  traok  and  crowded  thorough^ 
fares  ef  the  bui^  world;  and  the  Traaiure 
must  be  eougkt  in  the  quietude  of  devout, 
medataliea  and  i^qi^uy)  m  ^len  seek  t^  dii4 
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ooyer  -flie  precious  ore  that  lies  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  heart  of  the  earlh. 

Thia,  in  fecw  words,  is  the  plain  and  mi* 
mitttakeable  signifioaoicy  of  lihis  Earthly 
Story.  In  order  to  present  its  spiritual 
ZDea&ing  in  an  experimental  and  practical 
f6tin,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  £rdt  place,  U 
oautoer  a  dishonest  olfectwn  which  some  might' 
be  disposed  ^  urge ;  and  then  I  shaU  seek' 
to  remws  an  honest  difficulty  which  I  believe 
often  stands  in  the  way  of  those  who  are 
really  anxious  to  find  "The  Hid  Treasure "-— 
xeally  anxious  to  possess  and  ^1  a  persdnal 
interest  in  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gbspel 
kingdom.  Both  the  objection  and  the  diffi^ 
culty  will  be  fbund  to  turn  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Treasure  is  said  to  bo  a  ''Hid" 
Treasure. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  am  to  meet  a 
dishonest  objection,  which  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a.murmuGrlng  question,  and  asks, 
complainuigly,  Why  is  the  Tremure  hidden  f 

Now  I  have  characterized  this  objection 
as  dishonest;  and  so  it  is.  It  is  designed 
to  suggest  what  the  objector  would  scarcely 
dare  to  assert  The  objection,  in  its  imdis- 
guised  deformity,  infers  that  God  is  nnwiU- 
ing  that  men  should  obtain  the  Treasure. 
It  refite  upon  the  supposition  that  €K>d  has 
anjQEL-will  to  man^  or  at  least  that  a  limita- 
tion is  necessary,  lest  His  riches  might  be 
ezpended«-EQs  benefioence  exhausted^^Hfs 
m!a?cies  oome  to  an  end.  The  supposition 
in  eitlier  case  is  a  m^e  excuse  iot  impiety, 
and  can  only  be  traeed  to  the  promptings  of 
<<ithe  evil  heart  of  unbelief.''  It  is  enough 
to  reply  to  the  objector  (and  I  quote  the 
whole  passage,  because  obedience  to  the 
iaxhortation  with  which  it  commences  would 
best  help  the  oavillear  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  teaching  witii  which  it  concludes), 
''But  I  aay  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bksathem  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
thtit  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
desjatefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that 
pe  may,  he  the  ehSdren  of  ymer  Father  whieh  te 
in  JSHven  :/er  Bjs  maketh  JECie  sun  to  rite  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  yood^  and  eendethrain  on-ihe 
juitwndionihe  tMfiM^.'i  .Sres^  ^our  an  im- 
gddly  man  lites^  the  Vei^  c<$nta&usnee  of 


the  gift  <ii  <«  daily  bipead,'^  flmiibhes'ieimm^ 
strative  proof  tfcat  <Jod  (s  "  wailhig  to  be 
gracious  **  to  him— waiting  in  ckdei  tha*  he 
may  discover  and  secure  the  Hid  Treasnsre. 

It  is  u'sbelief,  and  unbelirf  alone,  that 
hides  ^e  Treasure^tinbeKef  refiiditfg  t» 
receive  the  testimony  of  Ood  as  to  ite  inss- 
timable  value,  and  bo  r€je<rtii^  the  ^tootive 
which  daght  to  prompt  the  mto  to  seek  it. 

Tho  Treasure  ie  hidden ;  but  this  do«  AOt 
mean  that  it  is  concealed  by  God.  Je«ns 
came  to  make  known  where  Jt  iriight  be 
found— to  invite  men  td  Himself  5  end  we 
are  plainly  told  that  '*in  Him  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge*'— 
treasures  which  He  bestows  *♦  without  money 
and  wilihout  price.*^  Sence  He  eWnestly 
exhorted  the  Jews  to  "search  th^'SoriiK 
tures*'— the  field  in  which  all  may  fia*  the 
Hid  Treasure,  assuring  them  that  thoes 
Scriptures  would  « teslafy*' of  Him*  • 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Jews  did  net,  as  a 
people,  discover  the  Treasure,  we  reply, 
Because  they  did  not  search  the  Scriptures, 
believing  '*Hi6  report."  "  fiaVmg  eyes," 
they  "saw  not;"  <« having  earSj"  they 
'•  heard  not."  They  would  eagerly  have 
hearkened,  and  readily  have  ptrtfessed  fhm- 
selves  His  followers^  had  H6  told  them  where; 
««rf%  treasure  might  be  fonfed.'  Theyw«e 
quite  prepared  to  welcome  an  ^rtUy  prince 
— a  temporal  Messiah — oonfertiflg  ricbes 
and  power  and  dominioti  on  those  wbo 
avowed  Allegiance  to  Hhn ;  -these  things  ^ey 
believed  to  be  treasures,  and  th»y  «mgbt 
after  them;  and  the  men  at  tiris  woiW 
believe  it  still,  and  tiierefore,  as  tlien,  eo 
now,  the  "treasure  upon  earfli"  is  coveted, 
found,  and  "laid  up"— a  poot  poeseasioa, 
tttmsient  arid  co!rruptible,---whibt  the  ufl- 
searchable,  imperishable  riches  of  Ohrist 
remain  to  so  many  a  Hid  TresBure. 

In  a  deeply  soleiim  settee  of  ttie  paraboKe 
sentence  addressed  by  our  Lord  16  1M  db* 
dples,  God  wiU  not  '<cast>His  p6ftift%&^rs 
swine.*"  He  wiH  not  force  His  treksure  on 
our  accepttece,  although  He  "waits"  ^ 
bestow  it  oh  all  wh<^  seek  it  ili  Hineeit^y  «* 
truth.  On^flis  part  ite  Treasure  liMiosM^ 
bl4den4hanike  m6Dffittnd1fiLln4li^fie^^. 
CbrifiU's  w^<aff  stmiiv^W  tbef  SlOMli^* 
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ThoaeiSonydxiiag.  flr0  in.  our  handa,  vhidL 
He  hss  bidden  as,  n<y  less  tihan  tiko  JeW6»  to 
'<0eiMt4u"  .His  Hujuatars  Are  commissioiied 
to  pmoh»iiwyfe  <a  v^iledf.  but  a  reyealfd,  a 
n^omfostod  Gpq>d.  Anjmim  vJbo  fails  to 
diflcoTor  tjbie  Heisvepily  Treasyx^y  dooft  so  be* 
cause  bB  18  maddiig'  cboiiQe  of  the  earthly 
tTOMQve;.  andjiBore  than  this,  hie  ohoiee  is 
madeiRnth  siioh  detenaiIlatio^|  ihat»  in  fbrm* 
kg  and  acting  upon  it|  he  nuiat  resist  the 
stnTiDgs  of  God's  Spirit, 

This statesiMit  lulmits  of  no  question;  it 
is  decided  by  ^n  appeal  to  expeiienoe.  The 
meet  qareleas  liiv^r,  however  indiflbrent  he 
may  be  to  his,  ^ritual  interests^  oaonot 
dmy.dLSj^  eope^nee  has  Mimtmn  troubled 
bim  widi  the-  thought  that  he  was  *'  pooK  " 
for  etorqily ;  thai  was  a  Pivijie  monition  of 
the  S|writ  urging  him  to  seek  the  Hid  Trea- 
sQie.  33i0  hearer  of  the  Qospel  canmot  be. 
foimd,  wbpeer  heart  has  not  a^  iima^  been 
tpnohed  by.ita  pleadingi  eamesty  persuasire 
(XHmsel  tobuy  of  Chpst  <' gqld  tried  in  the 
fire,  that  be  nugbt  be  rich  "-^^tbat  was  the 
voice  ef  the  IHvine  Spirit  oommending  to 
luQL  the  imperishable  wealthi  the  Hid  Trea<> 
sore.    .  '. 

The  unhappy  objector  is  hidix&g  the  Trea- 
nue  from  himself  3  Ood  is  not  hiding  it 
fiom  luqi.  OOBSc^Bnoe  must  tell  him  that 
he  is.reaI]jtr4/W%  to  consider  the  qaestion, 
*' What  shall  it  profit  ^  man#  if  he  shall  gain 
the  wlude  world,  and.  lose  his  own  touLV^ 

Let  him.  x^nember^his  Gospel  Treasure 
19  treasure,  for  the  «in«/.  It  is  necessarily 
TsliiolioBB..  atterly  Yalueles»--in  the  estimar 
tkm  ef  those  who  are  linng  oniy  for  earthly 
ends  and^aims^-oUYing  as  if  they  were  mt 
inuaoitaL  3$  thus  living,  let  the  objector 
hesiken  to  the  jScriptaxe  call>  ^'  Awake,  thou 
that  aleepesti  and  anse  £rom  the  dead  "--^ 
awake  to  the  oonaeiousness  of  immortality. 
Iheui  with  humble  anxiety,  let  him  seek  at 
a  thrcK^e  of  grace  .to  learn:  where  his  Treasure 
iabTOBct.AAd  Gpd*  will- apt  be  wantix^  to 
him.  *»Jtt.My:of  youladf  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  Qod,  that}  ^^^'d^  to  all  men  liberally^ 
and  upbxaideth  bo^;  and  it  ehidl  be  given 
hi&u" ,  OqIj ;)^  hiqi  see  to  it.that  he  "  asks 
ia  futhyiimtbing  wayessug.''  Let  him  take 
^  BIHe  4111^  ^  ^b^m::^  nd  eiMu&e  th^ki 


well  together.  Let  him  look,  in  tdie  one^  at 
the  holiness  and  greatness  of  God;  in  the 
other,  at  the  conruption  and  insignifioaiioe 
of  man.  Then  let  him  i^rostrate  himself 
before  his  Heavenly  Father,  agaiiist  whom 
he  has  sinned,  end  beseedi  Him  to  show 
him  <^how  sinful  maa  may  be  jtist  withi 
Qod ;"  beseech  Him,  by  His  Spirit,  to  reveal 
to  him  the  saving  truths  of  the  GiMpel  king* 
dcmxi  and  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of 
prayer  will  not  be  wanting  to  him.  Thet« 
will  be  angels  with  him  in  the  still  hour  of 
devotion^  who  will  descend  whik  he  ia 
studying  to  know  the  Divine  will,  and  tell 
him,  as  at  Bethlehem  they  tcdd  the  shap« 
herds,  that  for  him  "is  bom  a  Saviour.'^ 
The  guiding  Star  shall  rise  for  him  in  the 
East;  it  shaU  stand  over  the  place  where 
his  Treasure  lies.  Let  him  g^  thither,  and 
he  shall  find  that  whifih  "  cannot  foe  gotten 
for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for 
the  price  thereof:  it  cannot  be  valued  with 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or 
the  sapphire:  no  mention  shall  be  made  of 
coral,  or  of  peao^ls :  and  the  topaz  xA  Ethiopia 
cannot  eqfual  it."  He  shall  "  know  of  ^e 
doctrine,  that  it  is  of  God."  He  shall  find 
"the  Hid  Treasure." 

And  now,  passing  from  the  ease  of  the 
dishonest  objector,  I  would,  in  oompleting 
the  Exposition  of  the  Parable,,  mdeavonr  to 
remiave  what  I  havedeugnated  "an  honest 
difficulty  " — a.difficujiy  which  I  believe  often 
stands  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  timly 
aioxious  to  find  the  Hid  Treasure. 

The  difficulty  is  this.  The  mind  of  the 
inquirer  is  tijoubled  from  the  very  oonscions* 
ness  of  its  seeming  powerlessness  to  appre* 
hend  Gospel  truth — is  distressed  because  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  Atonement  does  not  ap« 
preach  the  Scriptural  eatimate— beoause  the 
*<  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  in  its  establishing, 
comforting,  sustaining,  sanetifying  influ«u»> 
is  not  realized.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
exclaim.  Oh  that  I  ccM  regard  Christ  as 
<^the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand!"  Oh 
that  I  ewXd  "  rejoice  in  Him  with  joy  un* 
speakable  and  full  of  glory ! " 

It  wiU  hel^  me  to  point  out  the  tma  oooa^  . 
sion  and  cauee  of  thie  difficulty,  if  I  refot.to 
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aa  analogy  Whioh  eomea  within  constant 
obflorvation.  We  all  know  that,  in  regard 
to  earthly  riehes,  a  treasure  is  valued  just 
In  proportion  to  the  UBe$  to  which  we  can 
apply  ity-*-the  sofrioes  it  may  render,  the  en- 
joyment it  may  confer.  We  must  contrast 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  due  em*' 
ployment  of  wealth,  with  the  actual  depriva* 
tions  of  poverty,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Not  what  we  have-^the  mere 
possession  of  wealth,-^but  the  right  use  of 
what  we  have,  constitutes  wealth  a  ''trea- 
sure.'' ''A  poor  rich  man''  is  no  nnusual 
speotade.  He  has  wealth,  but  it  is  not  a 
treasure  to  him.  He  wants  to  beo(«ne  ex- 
perimentally acquainted  with  the  condition 
and  trials  and  sufferings  to  which  he  would 
be  reduced  without  it,  before  he  can  realise 
its  true  worth.  "Clothed,"  like  Dives,  "in 
fine  linen,  and  fturing  sumptuously  every 
day,"  he  wantstotake  the  position  of  Lazarus, 
■icli  aad  dying,  and  "  desiring  to  be  fed  with 
the  crumbs  that  feU  from  Hie  rich  man's 
table,"  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  value 
aright  file  wealth  which  he  had  beiSore,  but 
of  which  he  seldom,  if  ^ver,  thought  with 
gratitude.  The  m^  of  wealth  possessed,  and 
that  alone,  transforms  it  into  "  a  treasure." 
Hence  we  rightly  conclude,  that,  whilst  a 
Ut^e  of  this  world's  goods,  applied,  enjoyed, 
and  realised,  makes  a  comparatively  poor 
man  rich,  great  possessions,  lai^e  estates,  a 
home  of  magnificence  to  rival  a  palace,  not 
applied,  not  enjoyed,  not  realized,  leaves  a 
rich  man  veiy  poor. 

Now  let  this  reasoning  be  directed  to 
spiritual  things, — to  the  experience  of  one 
who  complains  and  is  troubled  because  he 
cannot  realise  tiie  value  of ' '  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Ohrist."  We  ask,  For  what  pur- 
poses— for  what  uses-^-are  these  riches  avail- 
able? What  ends  are  they  designed  to  serve? 
Earthly  riches  serve  to  alleviate  or  remove 
the  ills  of  poverty.  The  riches  of  Ohrist 
are  designed  to  remove  the  ills  of  spiritual 
poverty.  Just  then,  as  aequaintance  with  the 
ills  of  poverty  in  temporal  things  is  the  way 
in  which  earthly  riches  become  to  us  really 
and  experimentally  a  treasure,  se  BCfumnUm^ 
lAtti  the  iUs  of  spiritual  poverty  is  essential 
tofbra  Oktfif •  tiehea— t^  lielLee  of  Oospel 


grace — can  be  to  us  a  spiritual  triaasnre. 
Before  this  aequaintance  is  attained,  the 
Treasure  must  necessarily  be  a  Hid  Treasure. 

Heara  then  is  the  secret,  the  true  occasion 
and  cause  of  the  difficulty  we  are  Considering. 
The  man  ^ho  is  troubled  because  he  is  con- 
scious that  the  Treasure  of  the  Oospel  king- 
dom is  hidden  from  him,  and  really  wi^es 
to  discover  it  and  make  it  his  own,  must  find 
that  Treasure  Ay  oequainHnff  himaeff  wM  kit 
spiritual  poverty, 

Yiewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  Parable 
itself  suggests  all  that  is  necessary  to  remors 
and  dissipate  the  honest  difficulty  of  every 
earnest  seeker. 

It  tells  him  that  the  Cbspel  Treasnrs 
exi%ia,  Qod  has  made  a  provision  in  ''tiie 
exceeding  riches  of  His  grace,"  fVdly  equal 
to  the  need  of  aU  who  are  spiritueHy 
^^wretdied  and  miserable  and  poor  and 
blind  and  naked."  It  tells  him  that  tiie 
Treasure  may  h$  found — ^^  the  which  whea  a 
man  hath  founds  It  tells  him  that  h$  may 
find  i^-^^'  the  which  when  a  man  "— aay  smm 
— <<  hath  found."  But«-and  this  ia  the  point 
where  the  difficulty  arises  and  ia  escplained— 
the  finding  of  the  treasure,  the  possession  of 
it  as  a  treasure,  depends  upon  its  being  ap- 
plied to  its  designed  purposes.  If  not  so 
applied,  like  the  miser's  gold,  it  can  be  no 
treasure.  These  purposes  are  Ae  supply  of 
our  spiritual  need.  If,  therefore,  the  inquirer 
would  feel  Ohrist  precious  to  him,  his  first 
step  must  be  to  team  howpa&t  he  ie. 

He  must  not  allow  himself  hastily  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  already  duly  conacious  of 
this  poverty,  or  that  he  cannot  be  ao  poor  as 
at)d's  Word  assures  him  that  he  is.  Ihe 
miser  is  thus  prone  to  deceive  himMlf,  sad 
will  even  boast  of  his  wealth  when  otiiera 
pity  him  for  his  poverty.  Eather  let  hinl, 
with  prayer  for  the  Bpirif  s  teaching,  begin 
the  searching  Scrutiny  of  self-eoEakninatioii. 
Let  him  diligently  and  fhithftdly  oompare 
his  life  with  the  Bible  standard  of  perlbet 
obedience.  Let  him  consider  all  his  direct 
and  deliberate  transgressions,  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  of  that  law  which  is  «<  hcly, 
just,  and  good "— traasgreasioBA  against 
which  conseiencd  waelsanied  lottdly  bat  in 
Let  him  eeiMAtedltiai^lilii  leal 
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kft  undpiie  t)iat  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  doneH-omiBaioua  of  dafy»  lost  oppor* 
tuoitios  of  usefulneaa^^AOTer  to  be  recalled. 
Let  the  heart  yield  up  ita  testimony  respeot- 
kig  "  «eoret  suia  "-^-Bina  which  stole  by  softly 
without  alarming  conaeienoei  because  con- 
seieQce  was.  allowed  to  clumber  at  her  post 
-«D8  whigh  seem  to  multiply  as  memory 
recalls  them,  tiU  irresistibly  we  are  compelled 
to  prwoonoe  them  innumerable.  Above  all, 
kt  him  eonsider  that  sin  which  is  the  parent 
of  all  other  aina, — the  di^Qsition  of  mind 
from  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  they  all 
proceed  and  flow — ^the  habitual  forgetfulness 
of  God,  whidi  utterly  ignores  the  first  and 
great  commandment  ''Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart." 

Ihen,  sin*convinced  and  sin-burdened — 
flenaible  of  the  soul's  extreme  poverty — its 
need  of  pardon,  peace,  and  hdiness, — the 
difficully  of  the  honest  inquirer  will  no 
longer  exist ;  he  will  be  able  to  value  aright, 
as  he  joyfully  appropriates,  the  once  Hid 
Treasor?  of  Pivine  Grace-^the  spiritual 
Ueisings  of  the  Gospel  Kingdom. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  what 
a  marr^Qous  influence  over  the  life  and  con- 
duct is  eT^ercased  in  the  case  of  those  who 
tnilj  find  the  Hid  Treasure. 

The  WUH  when  he  found  the  treasure  in 
the  field,  '-  So9  joy  thereof  went  and  sold  aU 
that  he  had*  and  bought  that  field."  He 
gued  upon  the  newly  discovered  wealth, 
and,  bdieving  that  it  was  greater  far  than 
all  that  he  possessed  in  the  world,  or  could 
eyer  hope  to  acquire  by  the  ordinary  produce 
of  his  propetrty^  he  sold  all  that  he  bad  with- 
out hesitation,  in  ordqr  to  make  sure  of  this 
poee.  The  iiew  and  stronger  afiection 
neatrali«4  and  blotted  out  all  previous  pre* 
dilections  for  whet  was  his  own.  **  He  sold 
aU  that  he  had)  and  bought  the  field.'' 

The  spiiitaal  parallsl  presents  itself  in  the 
lecoxded  experience  of  St«  Paul.  *'  A  learned 
Ilarisee,  conscious  of  a  power  that  would 
oue  day  place  the  highest  dignities  at  his 
disposal^  he  was  a  man  of  great  and  mani* 
&Id  pqssee^ions.  A  curious  and  interesting 
i^ve^texy  q{  )us  gpods  hae  been  preserved 
like  aM]](.«h9  8oi«ktares  (?hU.  iU.  ^,.6). 


These  things  he  hig^y  valued  and  fendly 
loved;  but  another  and  opposing  love  oame 
against  them,  and  the  strong  man  sueoumbed 
to  the  stronger."  <<  What  things  wore  gain 
tome,  those  I  oounted  loss  from  Ohrist.  Ye% 
doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom  I  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  aU  things,  and  do  count  them  bitt 
dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found 
in  Him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness^ 
which  is  of  the  Law,  but  that  which  ia  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  whieh 
is  of  God  by  faith  "  (ver.  7—9). 

The  treasure  which  Paul  found  was  "  the 
righteousness  of  Christ " — ^a  comprehensive 
term  for  the  Divine  provision  made  in  the 
Gospel  for  our  spiritual  need  as  sinners. 
Having  found  Christ's  righteousness,  his 
own  former  righteousness,  whioh  was  of  ^ '  the 
law,"  is  only  mentioned  to  be  renounced. 
He  will  not  for  one  moment  compare  the 
spotless  robe  with  the  filthy  rags  which  once 
were  regarded  with  ao  much  sati^ction. 
**  For  joy  "  of  the  treasure  discovered,  he  is 
prepared  willingly  and  heartily  to  yield  up 
all  else,  that  he  **  may  win  Christ."  Hence<* 
forth  he  accounts  himself  ^'not  his  own." 
He  makes  the  entire  sacrifice  which  ^'the 
meroiesof  God"  so  ''reasonably"  demand* 
There  is  no  reservation — no  qualifioation, 
''  As  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things,"  his  future  aim  is  to  ''  glorify  God  in 
his  body  and  his  spirit,  which  are  His"---* 
his  one  desire  is  **  to  know "  still  more  of 
"  Christ,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufTerings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  His  death ;  if  by 
any  means  he  might  attain  unto  the  resur* 
rection  of  the  dead"  (Phil.  iii.  10,  11). 

The  same  result  still  follows  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Hid  Treasure.  The  discovexy. 
of  Christ's  preciousness — the  righteousness 
and  sanctification  and  redemption  whioh  Hia 
Atoning  Sacrifice  make  over  to  the  believer 
— constrains  the  renunciation  of  all  other 
grounds  of  dependence,  all  other  prospects 
and  hopes  and  expectations  which  centre  in 
self.  'There  is  henceforth  no  allowed  desire, 
no  half-hearted  attempt,  to  ''serve"  botl| 
*<God  and  naammon"-'«*Hn9  pemutted  pm 
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dtdgence  of  eaaily  besetting  sins.  The  self- 
surrender,  in  the  purpose  of  him  who  makes 
it,  is  complete,  and  it  is  "  joyful." 

It  mil  noty  it  is  true,  he  perfect.  The 
believer  vill  often  know  what  it  is  to 
struggle  with  sin,  and  sometimes  be  over- 
come by  sin ;  but  he  will  never  live  in  league 
with  sin.  His  honest  prayer  will  be, ''  Sanctify 
me  whoUy.^^ 

Nor  will  this  life  of  self-surrender  be  bI- 
yrajBjo^id.  Joy  may  wane.  The  sacrifice  of 
''ail  that  he  has,"  required  in  some  new 
form — ^when  faith  is  weak,  and  the  love  of 


the  old  portion,  like  an  expiring  flame,  seems 
to  gather  a  sudden  and  unexpected  strength- 
may  prompt  the  thought  of  "looking  back." 
The  hand  may,  for  the  moment,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  plough :  the  happy  serrice 
of  willinghood  may  seem  to  falter.  But  He 
who  has  "  begun  a  good  work  "  in  the  soul, 
"  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesos 
Christ."  The  sorrow  of  partial  dedension 
may  "  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  oometh  in 
the  morning."  A  fresh  view  of  the  Hid 
Treasure  will  be  vouchsafed,  and  the  belieror 
will  again  "  go  on  his  way  rqoicing." 


HOUSE   Ain)   HOME. 


BY  THE  SBV.  JOHN  H.  MAC  MAHON,  A.M.,  CURATE  OF  ST.  WEBBUBOU'S,  DUBLIN. 

"  Jffost, — 0  my  moat  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your  grace,  I  am  a  widow  of  Ea«t  Cheap,  and  he  i*  arrested 
at  my  suit. 

Ch.  ,/i«/.— For  what  sum  ? 

Jlott — It  ia  more  than  for  some,  my  lord,  it  is  for  all,  all  I  have ;  he  hath  eaten  mo  out  of  Hor.^i  Af i» 
HonB."  Kinjf  Kenry  IV. 


|HAT  a  chain  of  golden  recollections 
is  twined  around  the  mention  of 
House  and  Home!  What  sunny 
memories— though  at  the  same  time 
subdued  and  sorrowful  feelings — spring  into 
the  mind  when  these  two  words  are  thought 
upon! 

They  are  not  thus  coupled  together  in  the 
proverb  ^thout  good  reason.  There  is  an  in- 
separable connection  between  the  welfare  of 
both.  We  employ  the  expressions  in  their 
primary  and  natural  sense^  as  referring  the 
one  to  the  building  and  the  other  to  its  in- 
mates. And  experience  proves  that  both  of 
these  mutually  affect  each  other,— that  a  good 
house  promotes  the  well-being  of  its  occupants ; 
who,  again,  if  they  are  systematic,  thrifty,  and 
cleanly,  will  preserve  a  house  in  its  original 
repair  for  a  much  longer  period  than  persons 
of  extravagant  or  untidy  habits.  Nowhere  is 
more  forcibly  exemplified  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  that "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

This  is  in  a  great  measure,  though  not 
wholly,  a  subject  for  woman's  consideration. 
What  relates  to  the  house  and  the  regulation 
of  its  tariff  is,  or  ought  to  be,  allocated  to 
females.  Fidgety,  introsive  men  there  are  who 
tmU  meddle  with  what  does  not  strictly  con- 


cern them;  but  if  they  refected  on  wkat 
made  most  for  their  enjoyment,  they  would 
acknowledge  the  incongruity  of  sach  cares,  as 
well  as,  in  this  case,  the  advantages  of  a 
division  of  labour.  If  doubtful  on  the  latter 
point,  let  them  visit  a  pin  mannf aetoiy,  or  tbe 
village  nailer's  forge.  But  ordinary  langoagQ 
will  teach  them  as  much.  The  expression  wife 
owes  its  origin  to  the  word  "  weave,"  and  points, 
as  Archbishop  Trench  somewhere  reminds  us  in 
his  suggestive  Books  on  "  Words,"  to  the  stay* 
at-homo  duties  of  the  woman ;  while  hnshand— 
"house-band" — vindicates  the  outdoor  duties 
which  are  the  support  and  prop  of  the  family. 
A  house  is  a  necessity  that  forced  itself  upon 
man  from  the  situation  in  which  God  had 
placed  him.  The  comforts  and  protection  which 
an  enclosure  of  this  kind  affords  are  ohvious 
to  us  now ;  yet  at  first  it  required  ihe  aid  of 
our  social  nature  to  discover  them.  One  of 
the  heathen  moralists  illustratea  tlua  in  words 
which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  translating : 
"  As  regards  houses,  by  which  the  violence  of 
cold  or  the  inconvenience  of  heat  might  be 
repelled,  in  what  way  could  they  originally 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  human  race,  or 
afterwards  repaired  in  case  of  being  thrown 
down  by  a  storm,  or  earthquake^  or  by  age. 
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hAnkoi  ihe  9o$m1  Ijfr  impelled  na  to  look  to 
our  feUoif^qiii^Qatiurea.lpr  ^d  to  aoopmplisb 
esdi  that  <x>ii)d  not  otherwia^  be  attained  P" 

Nowwe  are  not  to  think  that  thehouse  ftll  a.t 
once  assumed  its  present  form ;  this  was  the 
gloir  d«Telopment  of  even  centuries,  and  pro- 
gressed the  more  rapidly  as  civilisation  ad- 
Tasced.  The  architecture- of  a  eoontry  is  thns 
oftoi  not  a  bod  index  of  its  prosperity,  and 
ahrajB  more  or  less  a  proof  of  inteUectual 
growth* 

But  what.waatbe  original  form  of  a  kottseP 
Some liafefliii)|^0«edit> was  that  of  hu;t8bailtof 
branches  ai^d.fcw^^rf  ti'^es,  such  a9  the 
vnqwKiM  in  use  among  the  American  TnfiiaTig, 
Otliera  contend  that  the  natural  shelter  af  * 
Med  hy  caves,  scooped  for  instance  by  the 
actioii  of  water  out  of  rocks,  would  in  the  first 
in^anoe  have  suggested  the  idea  of  mi^onry 
vork.  Without  pretending  to  decide  thex>oint, 
we  may  say  that  the  hut,  or  its  natural  ofiG^ring 
the  tent  or  moveable  house,  is  to  be  found 
among  nomadic  races, .  suph  as  the  Tartars, 
vho  lead  a  wandering,  uncertain  life;  but  where 
men  settle  down  in  any  particular  locality,  col- 
lections  of  houses  of  a  n^odem  type  are  soon 
reared  above  ground. 

The  history  of  a  modem  house  is  then,  after 
allr  not  so  veiy  difficult  to  put  together.  In 
anetoit  t^ne8,  when  the  globe  waa  covered  with 
enormous,  and  in  eome^  places  impenetrable, 
fore^  the  humasi  family  probably  lived  in 
the  iRnoods,  in  the^  midirt  of  gorgeous  sylvan 
T^getatioii,  daring  summer,  and  in  oavems 
during  winter.  But  they  must,  in  process 
of  time,  hsve  had  their  thoughts  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  more  available 
dwellings.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances^-f  or 
example,  the  ari  of  weaving,  suggested  to  us 
from  the  «pider,**-^man  mayhave  had  his  earliest 
tutor  in  the  birds.  These,  he  would  p^cetve, 
built  their  nests  of  a  particular  shape,  and  with 
a  new  to  the  vrants  of  their  fledglings.  He 
wodd  thus  bo  impelled  to  enter  on  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own  domicile.  This  it  is  almost 
endenthe  first  built  in  the  figure  of  a  cone,  as 
babg  the  flimplest  in  structure.  In  imitation  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  he  composed  his  house  of 
l>raBche8  0f  trees.  These  he  laid  wide  at  the 
bas^  and  gathered  at  the  t<^  into  an  apex. 
Upon  them  were  strewed  reeds,  leaves,  and  clay, 
torender  his  tabernacle  more  of  a  covering  &om 
the  raia  and  wind.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
%iT6  of -aeono,  from  tlie  incline  in  the  sides, 
was  fotmd  inodntenient,  and  replaced  by  that 
of  a  otd»e  nx  8S(Mfe.    The  mode  df  building 


likewiae  underwent  an  alteraition.  Trssks 
of  trees*  at  intervals,  were  driven  into  tke 
earth,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  up  by 
twisted  branches,  cemented  with  moist  clay; 
upon  these  were  set  large  beams,  which*  .being 
secured  at  the  comers  to  the  u^ght  stakes, 
not  merely  rendered  the  structure  compact,  but 
were  available  as  a  support  for  the  roof,  which 
was  composed  of  reeds,  leaves,  and  day.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  germ  of  many 
improvements.  The  upright  stakes  would 
have  the  bark  removed.  To  raise  them  out  of 
the  noil,  they  would  be  placed  upon  stones,  with 
which  the  tmm^oBi  would  be  likewise  orowned^  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  To  throw  off 
the  rain,  the  flat  roof  would  soon  give  way  to 
one  of  a  triangular  form. 

Out  of  these  elements  we  can  discover  most 
of  the  embellishments  of  architecture.  Thus, 
wben  men  abandoned  wooden  for  stone  build- 
ings, they  perpetuated  in  the  latter,  only  in  a 
more  durable  material,  the  figure  of  the  former. 
For  example,  the  house,  as  just  described^  con- 
tains that  which  by  imitation  was  fashioned, 
according  as  the  rind  was  or  was  not  peeled 
off,  into  columns*  fiuted  or  plain,  with  their 
base  and  capitals:  while  the  foliage  project-* 
ing  here  and  there  from  the  clay,  sug- 
gested the  ornamentation  of  the  summits,  as 
well  as  architraves,  f  rieses,  triglyphs,  cornices, 
and  so  forth.  In  this  manner  we  can  account 
for  the  rise  of  the  Egyptian,  Oriental,  Corin- 
thian, Doric,  Ionic,  and  Tuscan  orders  of  archi- 
tecture. As  years  rolled  on,  and  the  human 
mind  became  more  capable  of  producing  a  fine 
and  matured  conception  of  an  edifice,  and  as 
tods  were  improved  and  multiplied,  and  the 
skill  of  the  handicraftsmen  increased,  archi- 
tects' work  grew  apace.  Buildings  of  a  grand 
and  imposing  aspect  soon  rose  in  splendour 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Architecture 
manifested  different  characteristics  in  different 
countries.  Beauty  and  elaboration  were  traits 
uppermost  with  some;  magnitude  or  utility 
with  others. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  sketch  the  histoiy 
of  house-building  in  England.  Much, however, 
of  what  has  been  already  stated  would  have  to 
be  repeated.  The  first  great  impulse  was 
given  by  the  Bomans,  from  whose  hints  the 
Britons  soon  became  famous  as  builders.  The 
invasions  of  the  Ficts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  dealt 
destruction  to  achitecture,  from  which  it  was 
delivered  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury by  the  famous  "WHMd,  bishop  of  York, 
and  Benedict  Bi8c6p(t.«.,  the  Bishop),  founder 
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of  the  Abbey  of  Weremouth.*  Without^  how- 
ever, tracing  the  progress  of  domestic  archi- 
teotare  in  Enghind  from  this  period  to  the 
present)  let  us  say  a  few  words  of  our  modem 
house. 

It  is  not  intended  to  treat  this  subject  with 
any  degree  of  minnteness ;  nor  is  this  necessary, 
as  there  are  many  books  which  contain  a  de- 
tailed  course  of  instruction  upon  it.  It  will, 
however,  be  in  keeping  with  our  present  pur- 
pose to  observe,  that  in  the  choice  of  a  house 
proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  situation 
and  suitableness.  We  mean  this  in  both  a 
sanatory  and  pecuniary  sense.  It  is  unwise  to 
engage  a  house  that  is  beyond  one's  annual 
income.  People  sometimes  argue  that  things 
must  go  well  because  they  anxiously  hope  that 
they  wilL  In  this  manner  they  render  them- 
selves liable  for  a  rent  beyond  their  resources. 
Subsequent  expulsion  is  the  result.  Upon  this 
often  follows  the  total  wreck  of  earthly  fortune. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  unsafe  to  mn 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Where  the  means 
are  ready  at  hand,  it  is  highly  imprudent  to 
hire  a  dwelling  unsuited  to  domestic  exigencies. 
This  is  decidedly  false  economy.  Yeiy  likely 
the  money  saved  in  the  house  will  afterwards 
be  spent  in  the  payment  of  that  most  unsatis- 
factory of  all  items  of  expenditure,  a  doctor's 
bill. 

Once  settled  in  the  house,  our  aim  should  be 
to  preserve  it  in  proper  repair.  This  is  both 
a  matter  of  good  faith  with  the  landlord,  and 
of  importance  as  regards  health  to  the  house- 
hold. We  cannot  of  course  entirely,  though 
we  may  partially,  guard  against  tbe  wear  and 
tear  arising  from  actual  occupation,  and  from 
the  weather;  we  say  partially,  because  a  vast 
deal  may  be  done  to  arrest  decay.  This  can, 
in  one  sense,  be  secured  by  an  observance  of 
the  old  principle  filready  alluded  to,  that  ''A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.''  Orderliness  and 
cleanliness  are  indispensable  aids :  while  ven- 
tilatioii  is  useful  also,  because  it  disperses  dust, 
is  an  enemy  to  the  accumulation  of  filth,  and 
is  thus  the  means  of  promoting  permanence  in 
the  wood-work  of  the  house.  The  same  pre- 
caution applies  to  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
where  the  necessity  of  repair  must  be  closely 
looked  after,  and  the  employment  of  paint  and 
lime  be  made  at  stated  intervals. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
"  Home."  We  leave  the  structure  to  itself,  and 
take  a  peep  inside  at  the  little  colony  that  shel- 
ters within  the  enclosure  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

*  Bedd*!  "liTM  of  tbe  Abbott,"  Tol.  h.,  p.  869,  ecL  CMln. 


If  a  house  is  or  ought  to  be  a  proof  of 
symmetrical  arrangement  on  the  psrt  of  the 
builder,  no  less  is  this  the  case  with  a  family. 
If  we  look  for  system  in  the  one,  we  expect 
to  find  it  in  the  other  also.  If  .the  dunbility 
and  usefolnees  of  a  dweUing  depend  upon  ite 
oonstmction,  so  does  the  compactDess  of  the 
domestic  union  depend  upon  its  organizatioii. 

Here  again— «s  with  the  house— is  something 
that  is  peculiarly  woman's  provinoe.  By  no 
means  are  men  to  be  excluded  from  fihare  in 
the  government  of  '*  the  home  office,"  yet  pro- 
bably the  greater  part  of  the  business  deri^rei 
on  the  female.  If  she  manifests  apaisfol  in- 
aptitude for  her  work,  a  sensible  and  not  indo- 
lent man  will  brace  up  his  nerves  for  the  dii- 
charge  of  another's  responsibility  in  addition  to 
his  own.  Now  to  what  is  this  inaptitade  trace- 
able? The  many  causes  ultimately  terminate  in 
deficiency  of  education— -education  m  the  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  word.  But  why  ehonld 
this  be?  Why  not  develop  the  practicid  powers 
of  women,  and  encourage  the  exercise  of  their 
minds  P  Why  not  enable  them  to  beoome  pro- 
ficient in  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  from  which 
they  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  P  Why  not 
qualify  them  for  taking  their  proper  stations  in 
our  great  social  system  P  It  is  folly  to  argud 
that  th^  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  calling 
into  play  her  intellectual  and  active  powen,  art 
calculated  either  to  render  a  woman's  notioni 
of  duty  more  misty,  or  her  desire  to  be  ever  at 
her  post  less  steady  and  strong.  If  it  be  said 
that  woman  is  not  capable  of  undergoing  the 
disciplinary  ordeal  which  we  would  mark  oot^ 
we  reply  that  this  is  a  mistake,  built  upon  an 
imperfect  analysis  of  the  female  character. 
There  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  diversity  in 
the  grain  of  mind  of  the  two  sexes.  Thej  both 
are,  though  not  of  course  equally,  endowed 
with  subtlety,  saliency,  concentrativeness,  and 
a  capacity  for  work.  The  difference  probablj, 
may  be  compared  to  that  existing  between 
their  physique.  At  all  eventst  whatever  be  tbe 
distinction,  it  is  not  such  as  should  debar 
woman  from  her  just  rights  as  a  moral,  aocial, 
and  intellectual  being. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  introduction  into  the  world  d 
the  Christian  religion— a  main  cause  in  her 
elevation, — ^woman  has  been  rising  ia  the  social 
scale,  ^e  is  now  in  a  very  different  position 
from  what  she  occupied  in  the  time  of  Ljcor- 
gus,  Kuma,  Julius  Caosar,  Constantine^  or 
Charlemagne.  And  if  she  is  to  retain  her 
rank  and  importance,  a  corresponding  change 
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muHwInroixgktaboaiisaotihiTation  of  the 
fiundties  wliich  Ik  d^rmonft  within  h«r.  To 
prer€Di  a  i^elafpse  into  her  fonner  depresflion, 
iheae  nniat  bo  energetically  exerted.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  reoonnting  to  those  who 
were  aboat  to  eater  on  the  path  of  astronomic 
difleoTeiy,  the  tanotua  optical  instramenta  that 
lifld  been  iiiTented  to  ftmilitote  obaeryation  and 
odknMxm^  if  we  did  not  phice  these  imple- 
mente  in  the  hands  of  investigatorsi  and  ac- 
quaint  tiiem  with  their  nseP 

But  to  return:  we  regard  Home  as  a  little 
aggregate  of  hnman  beinga,  dwelling  under  the 
same  roof,  feeding  at  the  same  board,  naing,  it 
ia  hoped,  the  same  altar,  and  feeling  the  same 
nlieitadB  far  one  another's  happiness.  It  ia 
an  organisation  throngh  which  rana  the  one 
sflTer  (xnd— throngh  which  yibratea  the  one 
BwtiTepowau-nnited  action.  Where  this  fails, 
the  madiine  ia  soon  ont  of  order  and  Mia  to 
pieeee.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable,  be- 
e«ue  the  welfare  of  Home  ia  not  only  of 
importance  to  its  inniatea,  bnt  to  the  world 
generally.  For  what  is  a  &mily  bat  society  on 
a  diminished  acale  P  And  what  ia  society  bnt 
a  colleotion  of  homes  massed  together,— the 
nnaller  a  mirror  of  the  larger,  and  the  proa- 
perity  of  both  aecnred  by  similar  virtues  P 

But  what  are  these  virtues  P  Why,  such  as 
conatitate  the  weal  of  the  body  politic,  except 
that  in  the  household  they  ore  exerted  probably 
^&  greater  diaintercstednesa  and  intensity. 
Of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  a  cata- 
logue, as  they  form  a  prominent  topic  of 
Chrirtian  inatruction  in  public  and  private. 
Tet  an  alluaion  to  them  suggests  a  few 
thonghtg. 

In  oontonplating  domestic  life,  one  ia  irre- 
siatibly  penetrated  by  the  solemn  thought  of 
the  infineDce  of  Home  on  the  future  prospects 
of  its  more  youthful  members.  Home  is  the 
world  in  which  the  character  of  the  man  is 
feabioned.  We  find  it  intariably  recorded  of 
good  and  iQuatrioua  men,  that  they  ascribed 
their  virtue,  fame,  and  greatneaa  to  early  home 
influences.  In  this,  then,  Hes  the  gist  of  the 
matter;  and  here  again  oomea  into  view  the 
pecnliariunction  of  woman.  Who  ao  prominent 
or  80  looked  up  to  in  the  houeehold  as  the  female 
roperintendent>  be  she  parent  or  otherwise  P 
u  the  former,  can  we  over-estimate  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  position  P  Wondrous  indeed, 
since  the  Ohriatian  era,  is  a  mother's  power  in 
the  preparation  of  her  offspring  for  the  world. 
The  historian  Neander  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  early  Church  :— 


''Pious  Ohristian  females,  presenting  pat- 
tema  of  genuine  wivea  and  mothers,  often 
furnished  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing depravity  of  manners,  and  reckless 
pursuit  of  earthly  objecta,  to  be  found  in  the 
homea  of  the  heathen  or  of  mere  professing 
Christians." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  inatance  of 
Monica,  the  mother  of  Auguatine.  Hia  "  Con- 
fessions,'^ a  noble  testimony  to  the  necessity  of 
Preventing  Qrace,  are  a  detailed  statement  of 
his  obligations  to  his  mother,  as,  under  God,  the 
instrument  of  his  being  made  to  turn  "  from 
dead  idols  to  serve  the  living  God."  Monica  her- 
self seems  absorbed  in  this  one  great  thought. 
After  her  son's  conversion  she  exclaims,  **  Son, 
for  mine  own  part  I  have  no  further  delight  in 
anything  in  this  life.  What  I  do  here  any  longer, . 
and  to  what  end  I  am  here,  I  know  not,  noio 
that  my  hopes  in  this  world  are  accomplished." 
Another  inatance  ia  not  so  generally  known.  A 
woman,  by  name  Arethusa,  was,  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  left  a  widow ;  and  anxious  to  give  her 
undivided  attention  to  the  education  of  an 
only  aon,  she  resolved  not  to  marry.  This 
child  in  after  years  was  the  celebrated  John 
Chrysostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
and  assiduous  clergymen  of  his  own  or  any 
other  age.  The  examples  in  more  modem 
times  are  legion,  and  may  be  found  in  our 
numerous  biographical  works. 

Home,  then,  centres  in  discipline,  which, 
in  the  case  of  those  of  tender  age,  is  mainly 
promoted  by  the  mother.  Home,  however, 
can  be  employed  aa  a  school  for  aU  its  in- 
mates, provided  they  voluntarily  apply  re- 
straining power  to  themselves.  The  success 
of  domestic  discipline  depends  upon  co- 
operation, and  upon  the  subordination  of  the 
junior  to  senior  members  of  the  household. 
Where  home,  as  it  almost  invariably  does, 
comprehends  girls  and  boys,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  former,  if  employing  discretion  and 
tact,  can  exert  over  the  latter  aomething 
similar  to  maternal  influence.  The  result  of 
all  this  will  be  progress  and  harmony,  pro- 
vided habitual  obedience,  cheerfully  rendered, 
and  solicitude  to  advance  the  common  good, 
actuate  aa  with  one  heart  the  conduct  of  the 
family. 

Again,  all  must  have  suitable  occupation. 
'  The  oil  which  ensures  the  smooth  revolution 
of  the  household  wheels  is  industry.  Idleness, 
a  formidable  foe,  is  truly  the  rust  of  time. 
Let  every  one  in  the  Home  have  always  some- 
thing to  do,  and  stated  times  for  doing  it. 
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Indolence,  when  it  prerails,  is  a  weak  point  in 
the  fortress  of  the  character,  through  which 
the  missiles  of  temptation  find  an  easy  en- 
trance. The  employments,  of  course,  will  be 
of  different  kinds ;  those  of  the  day  not  being 
suitable  to  the  eyening,  and  vice  versd.  As  to 
the  latter,  let  them  be  such,  in  the  way  of 
social  and  mental  recreation,  as  may  offer 
some  barrier  to  a  rush  for  amusement  outside 
doors.  This  is  the  dangerous  bent  of  families 
now-a-days,  but  it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
age,  that  it  discourages  domestic  enjoyment 
As  i*egards  the  attainment  of  household  happi- 
ness, a  good*deal  is  achieTed  if  confidence  and 
a  kindly  interchange  of  thought  be  practised 
amongst  the  inmates  of  Home.  The  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  domestic  joy  and  peace  is 
obedience,  in  the  enforcement  of  which  let 
mercy  sometimes  temper  judgment.  Due  re- 
gard should  be  paid  to  difference  of  disposition, 
and  consequently  of  character.  All  invidious 
rivalry  between  children  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. There  is  little  hope  of  this  so  long  as 
it  is  encouraged  by  the  favouritism  of  parents. 
This  management  of  Home,  however  it  may 
seem  to  some,  on  account  of  apparent  severity, 
calculated  to  interfere  with  those  soft  and  easy 
joys  which  cluster  round  the  hearth,  is,  after  all, 
that  which  in  the  end  is  sure  to  bring  lasting 
pleasure.  It  is  thus  that  Home  can  and  will 
be  made  happy.  Sorrows,  no  doubt,  will  come; 
yet  sound  philosophy  and  judicious  government, 
as  well  as  Christian  precept  and  example,  will 
enable  a  family  to  understand  and  thus  tolerate 
aflSiction.  And  so,  amid  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  a  chain  of  golden 
recollections  will  link  the  heart  more  closely 
to  Home.  In  process  of  time  the  domestic 
circle  will  be  broken  up,  from  marriage,  death, 
or  other  causes,  yet  lively  and  sunny  memories 
will  still  be  cherished  by  its  surviving,  though 
possibly   widely    separated,   members.      The 


friendships  thus  begun  really  live  for  ever; 
and  House  and  Home  are  types  of  the  erer- 
lasting  mansions.  Hence,  home-life  is  painted 
in  delightful  ooloors  in  tb*  Kew  l^estameni 
The  fleased  Lord,  by  His  first  miiade,  Ibm 
consecrated  all  family  life ;  and  in  this  waj 
we  are  being  prepared  for  the  larger  brother- 
hood of  Heaven.  There  oongesiial  spirits, 
debarred  from  earthly  conyerse^  intermingle 
in  blissful  and  indissoluble  communioxt 

But  the  harvest  cannot  go  before  the  Spring; 
no  more  can  the  celestial  before  the  terree* 
trial.  The  seed-sowing  time  is  while  we  are 
tenants  in  our  earthly  tabernacle.  House  and 
Home  must  be  the  seat  of  truthfulness,  for* 
bearance,  fortitude,  temperance,  disinterested- 
ness, piety,  chastity,  industry,  and  obediencoi 
Outside  its  walls,  abroad  in  the  rude  world, 
are  selfishness,  lust,  excess,  indolence,  anger, 
falsehood,  and  lawlessness.  These,  like  thieres 
and  robbers,  range  at  large  throughout  societj, 
intent  on  the  plunder  of  its  holy  treasures. 
They  are  reptiles  that  infest  the  crevices  of 
the  household,  ready,  if  opportunity  offers,  to 
dart  their  poisonous  stings  into  some  or  all 
of  its  inmates.  But  the  Home  of  the  Christian 
family  is,  as  it  were,  iron-dad,  and  plated 
round  with  metal  which,  because  forged  upon 
the  anvils  of  Heaven,  is  of  genuine  ring. 
Here,  then,  those  who  love  Home  take  their 
stand.  They  see  it  to  be  an  institution  of 
Gk>d,  and  resolve  to  use  and  honour  it  as  snch. 
Observing  it  in  its  pure  state  to  be  illuminated 
with  the  lamps  of  many  Christian  virtues,  thej 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  the  lights  boming, 
and  not  to  sully — much  less  quench— the 
sacred  flame.  In  this  maimer  the  powerful 
tendencies  for  good  of  domestic  life  are  allowed 
full  scope,  and  Home  is  made  the  portico  of 
Paradise,  where  Faith  is  the  doorkeeper,  and 
Christ  the  Saviour  and  Guide  of  those  that 
enter  in! 
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THE   BIBLE   kSQ   OTTB   FAITH. 

BT  THX  Bf^.  B.  WAINWBIOBT,  YICAB  Or  HOLY  TSINITT,  TOBX;  AnTHOB  Or 
"0HBI8SIAK  CXSTAUTTT/'  BTC. 


Ohaptbb  VI. 

<<  Tke  Qndei  of  Qod."— St.  Paul. 

roKE  entering,  as  in  the  next 
chapter  we  propose  to  enter,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties and  objections  alleged  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  we  shall  do  well  to  glance 
at  tiro  or  three  of  those  more  prominent 
features  of  Holy  Scripture  which  exhibit  most 
endently  the  marks  of  its  Divine  origin.  And 
foremost  of  these — all  objections  notwith- 
standing— ^we  place, 

L  The  Prophecies  of  Scripture. 

And  to  the  scoffer  who  sneers  at  the  argu- 
ment from  pi-ophecy,  and  pretends  that  "  all 
the  prophecies  were  written  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  CTents  to  which  it  is  alleged  that 
they  relate,"  we  think  it  quite  sufficient  to 
reply  that  there  is  at  least  one  remarkable 
(because  undeniable)  exception  to  this  dictum  : 
"There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers." 
(2  Pet.  ill.  3.) 

"The  evidence  of  prophecy,"  as  Bishop 
Horsley remarks,  "lies  in  these  two  particu- 
lara:  tiiat  events  have  been  predicted  which 
are  not  within  human  foresight;  and  that  the 
accomplishment  of  predictions  has  been 
brought  about  which  must  surpass  human 
power  and  contrivance;  the  prediction,  there- 
fore, was  not  from  man's  sagacity,  nor  the  event 
from  man's  will  and  design.  And  then  the  good- 
ness of  the  design,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
contrivance,  complete,  the  proof  that  the  whole 
13  of  God."  When,  in  authentication  of  a  Divine 
conunission,  predictions  of  distant  events,  be- 
yond the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  antici- 
pate (and  in  many  instances,  we  may  add, 
beyond  the  power  of  human  combination  to 
achieve),  are  alleged  as  evidence  of  its  Divine 
origin,  the  force  of  such  evidence  is  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.  "  Such  predictions,"  says  Mr.  Boyle, 
"whether  in  the  form  of  declaration,  descrip* 
tion,  or  representation  of  things  future,  are 
snpematural  things,  and  may  properly  be 
waked  among  miracles."  In  fact,  prophecies 
are  miracles  of  knowledge,  as  miraculous  acts 
are  miracles  of  power.  And  illustrious  as  are  the 
Biiracleg  of  Scripture,  when  compared  with  the 
impottores  of  Paganism  or  of  Popery,  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scriptore  are  not  less  so  when  com- 


pared with  the  artifices  by  which  the  sacerdotal 
utterers  of  heathen  oracles  endeavoured  at  once 
to  conceal  their  own  ignorance,  and  to  impose 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

1.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Babylon. 
Isaiah  delivered  his  prophecy  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  Babylon  was  overthrown. 
Judeawas  then  a  powerful  kingdom.  Persia* 
the  native  country  of  Cyrus,  was  yet  in  bar- 
barism, and  Babylon  itself  was  only  rising  into 
notice,  its  existence  being  scarcely  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
followed  those  of  Isaiah  after  an  interval  of  a 
hundred  years.  At  that  time  Babylon  was 
"  the  glory  of  kingdoms,"  "  the  praise  of  the 
whole  earth."  Nebuchadnezzar  had  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  city;  and  through  all  that 
region  his  authority  was  supreme. 

Isaiah,  commencing  these  predictions, 

a.  Foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  city. 

6.  Calls  the  conqueror  (Cyrus)  by  name  (in- 
timating that  this  was  his  surname,  and  not 
given  him  at  his  birth).* 

c.  Summons  specifically  the  victorious  na- 
tions who  should  take  it— Elam  (Persia)  and 
Media.! 

d.  Particularizes  the  manner  of  the  captm^e 
— ^the  midnight  surprise— the  drunken  revelry 
— ^the  drying  up  of  the  river; J  and 

e.  Its  utter  destruction.  Both  prophets 
foretell  that  the  place  shall  be  for  ever  unin- 
habited, a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  place  of 
stagnant  waters.§ 

In  two  independent  and  uninspired  histo- 
rians, Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  the  former  of 
whom  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Isaiah,  the  latter  a  century  later,  we  have  the 
most  undeniable  proof  of  the  minute  accuracy 
of  all  these  predictions.  Herodotus  states  that 
Cyrus  assumed  that  name  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  1 1  Xenophon  notes  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  his  army,  but  specially  mentions 
the  Persians  and  Medes.^    Both  writers  have 

*  "Thus  aaltli  the  Load  to  His  anointed,  to  Oyrns,  whoie 
right  hand  I  hare  holden,  to  labdne  nationi  before  him.  ...  I 
hare  eren  called  thee  bj  thy  name.  I  have  mimamed  thee, 
though  thou  haet  not  known  me."— Isa.  zIt.  1, 4  j  of.  ilir.  28, 

t  laa.  xzi.  2i  ziU.  4,  5;  Jer.  IL  U,  27—29. 

J  Iaa.xUT.27i  xIt.I;  Jer.1.24,88;  U.  36, 89, 57. 

§  laa.  xiu.  10-22;  zir.  22,  23;  Jer.  L  13,  23,  89,  40;  li 
87,38. 

II  Bk.  1. 114. 

IT  Ojrop.  V.  ciii.  38. 
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left  a  careful  aocoimt  of  the  siege^  of  the 
diversion  of  the  river,  of  the  capture  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  death  of  the  king.    Yet  all  this 
was  bat  the  beginning  of  troubles.    Isaiah 
addresses  Babylon*  as  "  a  virgin  city,"  le.,  as 
having  never  before  been  taken  by  any  enemy; 
and  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  "  this  was 
the  first  time  that  Babylon  was  taken."t  "The 
loss  of  children  and  widowhood ''^  came  "  in  a 
moment,  in  one  day,"  in  the  revolt  against 
Darins,  when,  '*  in  order  to  hold  ont  to  the  last 
extremity,  they  took  all  their  women,  and  each 
man  choosing  one  of  them,  out  of  those  of  his 
own  family,  whom  he  liked  best,  they  strangled 
the  rest,  that  unnecessary  mouths  might  not 
consume  their  provisions.'' §    In  the  'suppres- 
sion of  that  revolt,  in  the  order  of  Darius  for  the 
crucifixion  of  three  thousand  of  the  principal 
.   men  of  the  city,  and  in  the  less  conspicuous, 
but  even  more  atrocious,  deeds  of  blood  and 
rapine  by  which  it  was  attended,  we  see  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  terrible  prophecies  in 
Isa.  xiii.  16—18,  and  Jer.  1. 42.    When  Xerxes, 
after   the   defeat  of   his  hapless   expedition 
into    Greece,    reimbursed   himself   after   his 
immense  expenses  by  plundering  or  destroying 
the  idols  and  temples  of  Babylon,  and  seizing 
the  sacred  treasures,  he  was  most  literally, 
though  most  unconsciously,  fulfiiUing  the  many 
predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  || 

Yet  even  after  this  there  were  not  wanting 
eflTorts  to  restore  to  her  former  grandeur  **  the 
golden  city,"  "abundant  in  treasures,"  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  world.  In  the  words 
of  Bollin,  "Alexander,  the  most  powerful 
prince  that  ever  reigned,  the  most  obstinate 
with  regard  to  carrying  on  his  projects,  a 
prince  none  of  whose  enterprises  had  ever  mis- 
carried, attempted  it,  but  he  failed;  failed  in 
this  enterprise  alone,  though  it  did  not  seem  so 
difficult  as  the  rest.  But  Heaven  and  earth 
would  sooner  have  passed  away  than  Alex- 
ander's design  have  been  executed."  The 
Divine  Author  of  Prophecy  had  declared,  "  I 
wHl  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 
And  thus  it  happened  that  Alexander's  futile 

•  Im.  xhii.  1. 

t  Hand.,  Ub.  L  cap.  oxd.  p.  79.    (Bdit.  CMs.) 

t  I»a.  xlril.  9.  Seo  also  Prideaux's  "  Connootion,"  Part  I, 
books. 

§  Herod.,  lib.  m.  cap.  d.  p.  230. 

II  IML  xri.  9;  ±M,  1;  Jcr.  1.  2)  U.  H  *7,  52.  "  IwiU 
punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  vriVL  brings  forth  that  which  he 
hath  swallowed  np,"  was  aUo  literally  fnlfiUed  when  the 
saored  vessels  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  brongrht  from 
Jerusalem  by  Nebnohadnenar,  and  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Bel  (Dan.  i.  2),  were  rcitofed  hj  order  of  Cyras,  and  carried 
baok  to  Jenualem. 


attempts  at  the  restoration  of  the  doomed  city 
were  followed  by  the  vigorous  labours  of  the 
Parthians  in  the  work  of  farther  demolition; 
so  that  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Sicohu  **  only 
a  small  part  of  the  city  was  inhabited;  tlie 
greatest   part  within  the  walls  was  tilled." 
Strabo,  who  wrote  not  long  after  Diodoms, 
applies  to  Babylon  what  the  comic  poet  said 
of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  **  The  great  dtj  is 
now  become  a  great  desert."    Phnj  follows 
with  like  testimony,  and  after  him,  FaosaniaB, 
who  says  in  his  "  Arcadies,"  that  **  o!  Babylon. 
the  greatest  city  that  the  snn  ever  saw,  there 
is   nothing  now  remaining  bat  the  walk" 
MazimosTpins  mentions  it  as  lying  neglected 
and  forsaken;  and  Lacian  says  that*  '"like 
Nineveh,  in  a  little  time  it  would  be  soogbt  for, 
and  not  be  f  oond."    Gonstantine  the  Great,  in 
an  oration  preserved  by  Eosebios,  has  borne 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  its  desoUte 
and  miserable  condition ;  and  in  the  same  eca- 
tary  Jerome  informs  us  that  it  **  was  convert^ 
into  a  chase  to  ke^  wild  beasts  of  every  kind 
within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  for  the  hunting 
of  the  late  kings  of  Persia."    What  these  walla 
were — ^how  widely  diSereat  from  those  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  when  Babykm  sat  as  a 
queen,  and  scorned  the  thought  of  sorrow; 
proud  of  her  hundred  gates  of  solid  brass,  and 
walls  thirty-five  feet  high,  of  soch  aUiickness 
that  the  carriage-way  on  the  top  allowed  »x 
chariots  to  run  abreast — ^he  tells  us  a  litlle  far- 
ther on  in  these  words :  "  Excepting  the  brick 
waUs,  which,  after  many  years,  are  repaired  for 
the  enclosing  of  wild  beasts,  all  the  space  witiiin 
is  desolation." 

Whether  these  walls  fell  a  prey  to  theraTages 
of  Time,  or  were  demolished  by  the  Sancens 
who  subverted  this  empire  of  the  PenitiMr  ▼^ 
know  not;  but  they  had  certainly  disappeared 
when  Bei^amin  of  Tudela  wrote  his  "  Itine- 
rary,"* and  said  of  the  few  remaining  rains, 
that  '*  men  fear  to  enter  there,  on  acooont  of 
the  serpents  and  scorpions  which  are  in  the 
midst  of  it."  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testi- 
mony of  another  eye-witness  (Bauwolf)  ^^^ 
hundred  years  later,  according  to  whom  tbe 
ruins  are  "  so  ruinous,  so  low,  and  so  fall  w 
venomous  creatures,  who  lodge  in  holes  made 
by  them  in  the  rubbish,  that  no  oae  diu^ 
approach  nearer  to  it  than  within  half  a  l<agn<^' 
except  during  two  months  in  the  winter,  when 
these  MfiiTTiftin  never  stir  out  of  their  holes. 
And  to  cite  but  one  other  witness!,  on  a  poin' 
as  to  which  all  the  other  witnesses  agree- 
*  Nearly  eight  lnukdndjrian  1(0. 
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"  Whai  is  as  strange  as  anjtluBg  that  is  re- 
Jated  of  Babylon  is,  that  wo  cannot  learn,  either 
by  andent  imters  or  modem  travellerB,  where 
ibiBfainoiia^dty  stood !***  So  that,  as  Bishop 
Newton  justly  obserres,  "  its  rery  ruins  have 
been  rqinedL** 

Nov,  with  the  fact  that  Babylon  became  "  a 
<^iase  for  wild  beasts,"  oompare  the  prediction 
titti^Oid  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  island,  should  dwell  there, 
ind  cry  in  their  desolate  honses."  By  the 
diverakm  of  the  river  from  its  proper  bed,  one 
part  of  the  conntty  has  become  a  vast  extent 
of  marsh  and  bog, "  a  posDesnionfor  the  bittern, 
and  pools  of  water.''  Another  part  is  described 
as  dry  and  naked,  and  barren  of  everything, 
thus  fdfiilkig  another  prophecy  which,  viewed 
apart  from  the  fiiot^  might  have  seemed  to  con- 
tradict the  former:  "Her  cities  are  a  desola- 
tioB,  a  dry  kad  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein 
aoman  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man 
pUB  thereby.'*  The  place  is  ovanmn  with 
serpents  and  scorpions,  so  that  <*  their  houses 
an  fall  of  doleful  creatmres,  and  dragons  ciy 
ia  their  pleasant  palaces,"  '< and  Babylon  is 
become  heaps,  a  dweUing-place  for  dragons, 
an  astonishment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  in- 
habitant." For  all  these  reasons  "  neither  can 
the  Ambian  pitoh  his  tent  tliere,  neither  can 
the  shepbeards  make  their  fold  there/'f  And 
when  we  find  that  modem  travellers  are  unable 
to  discover  wkh  d^rtainty  the  very  site  of  this 
renowned  dty,  how  can  we  more  accurately 
express  the  facts  of  history  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  ? — "  How  is  Babylon  become 
a  desolation  among  the  nations!  Every  pur- 
pose of  the  Lord  hath  He  performed  agarost 
Babylon,  to  make  the  land  of  Babylon  a  deso- 
latum,  without  an  inhabitant."  It  is  a  sublime 
eapresaion,  bat  not  more  sublime  than  true— 
''The  liOiaD  of  hosts  hath  swept  it  with  the 
besom  of  destniotion." 

2.  Take  the  case  of  Tyre.  Every  student  of 
bistavy  is  fimiliar  with  tiie  proofs  of  her  former 
extnunrdinary  pre-eminence  and  grandeur.  And 
erery  stadent  of  Scripture  is  familiar  with  the 
pecnliar  process  by  which  "the  s^ng  city" 
*' of  ancient  days,"  "whose  merchants"  were 
"  princes,"  and  her  "  trafickers  the  hononrable 
of  the  ear^,^  became  a  mere  hovel  for  fisher- 
nen^-^a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea."  When  the  prophets 
fcretold  its  destruction,  it  was  the  "  mart  of 

*  SiOaoi^'ft  "Modem  Histoiy;'  Vol.  L   Braseat  Btato  of 
iHe  TnrUsli  Bmpira,  ch.  zi. 
t  CL  Jm.  xiz. »,  wttli  IM.  xxm«  7, 8 


nations,"  and  envy'of  the  world.*  The  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah  were  uttered  at  least  a  bundred 
and  twenty-five  years  before  its  destruction 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Chaldeans  (its  future  conquerors)  were  a  people 
insignificant,  and  comparatively  unknown.  Yet 
aU  have  been  exactly  fulfilled.  The  Tyrians 
had  easily  repulsed  the  large  Assyrian  fleet 
of  Shalmaneser,  but  this  does  not  deter  Eaekiel 
from  rdteradng  the  prediction  of  the  success 
of  Nebuohadnesszar,  a  prediction  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.f  After  seventy  years,  the  tem- 
porary restoration— the  subsequent  capture 
and  subjugation'-*the  conversion  to  the  true 
religion— and  the  final  destruction,— not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  all  that  was  fwetold  has  failed. 

Mr.  Maundrell,  who  vunted  Tyre  in  1697, 
thus  describes  it :— * 

"This  city,  standing  in  the  eea  upon  a 
peninsula,  promises  at  a  distance  something 
very  mag^cent.  But  when  you  come  to  it, 
you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory  for  which 
it  was  BO  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes.  On  the  north 
side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  nngarrisoned  castle, 
besides  which  you  see  nothing  here  but  a  mere 
Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.,  there 
being  not  bo  mndi  as  one  entire  house  left. 
Its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor 
wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults, 
and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing;  who  seem 
to  be  preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Provi* 
dence,  as  a  visible  argument  how  Qod  has  ful* 
filled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  namely,  that 
*  it  should  be  as  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for 
fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on.'"  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  visited  this  country  about  eighty  years 
after  Mr.  Maundrell,  says:  "Passing  by 
Tyre  from  curiosity,  I  came  to  be  a  mournful 
witness  of  that  prophecy,  that  Tyre,  the  queen 
of  nations,  should  be  a  rock  for  fishers  to  dry 
their  nets  on." 

Lamartine  visited  l^e  in  1832.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  journal  will  be  read 
with  interest :  "  Departed  from  Kantara 
before  daylight.  Scaled  some  dry  and  rocky 
eminences  advancing  into  the  sea  as  pro- 
montories. From  the  top  of  the  last  and 
highest  of  these  hills  we  see  Ttjre,  which  ap- 
pears at  the  termination  of  its  long  and  sterile 
bank.  Between  the  sea  and  the  concluding 
heights  of  Lebanon,  which  here  fall  with  a 
rapid  descent,  there  stretches  a  plain  about 

*  Bee,  •.g..  Dr.  Tinooit's  *'  niufanitioii  of  Bnk.  xzrU." 
t  See  eqpedallj  the  history  (tf  the  lutfdslilps  of  the  liege  as 
illiutnting  Biek.  zadz.  18. 
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eight  leagues  long,  and  one  or  two  broad;  the 
plain  is  naked,  yellow,  and  covered  with  prickly 
shrubs,  on  which  the  camels  of  the  caravan 
browse  as  they  pass.  A  peninsula  juts  out 
into  the  sea,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a 
causeway,  covered  with  a  glittering  sand, 
brought  by  the  winds  of  Egypt.  Tyre^  at 
present  called  Sour  by  the  Arabs,  is  placed  on 
the  sharpest  extremity  of  this  promontoiyi 
and  appears  to  rise  from  the  waves  them- 
selves :  at  a  distance  you  would  call  it  a  hand- 
some, new,  white,  and  lively  town,  looking  on 
the  sea;  but  it  is  only  a  beautiful  shadow, 
which  vanishes  on  drawing  near.  A  few 
hundred  crumbling  and  almost  deserted  houses, 
in  which  the  Arabs  collect  at  evening  the 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  black  goats,  with 
long  hanging  ears,  which  defile  before  you  in 
the  plain— such  is  the  l^re  of  ta<Uiyl  She 
has  no  longer  a  harbour  in  the  seas,  or  a  road 
on  the  land :  the  prophecies  are  all  long  ago 
accomplished  upon  her. 

"  We  journeyed  in  silence,  occupied  in  con* 
templating  this  wreck  and  dust  of  empire 
which  we  trampled  on.  We  followed  a  path 
in  the  middle  of  the  lands  of  ^I^e,  between 
the  town  and  the  grey  naked  hills  which 
Lebanon  throws  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  We 
came  opposite  the  town,  and  reached  a  hillock 
of  sand,  which  seems  at  present  to  form  its 
sole  bulwark,  while  it  is  overwhelming  it.  I 
thought  on  the  prophecies,  and  I  taxed  my 
memory  for  some  of  the  eloquent  menaces 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  spoke  by  Ezekiel.  I 
found  them  not  in  words,  but  I  found  them  in 
the  deplorable  reality  which  I  had  bef Ofre  my 
eyes.  Some  verses  of  my  own,  thrown  off  at 
hazard  on  leaving  France  for  the  East,  alone 
occurred  to  my  recollection  :— 

" '  I  have  not  heard  the  nations'  cries  ascend, 
And  call  responses  from  the  cedars  old, 
Nor  seen  high  Lebanon's  God-sent  eagles  bend 
Their  fligM  on  Tyre,  emblems  of  wrath  foretold.' 

"I  had  before  me  the  black  Lebanon;  but 
my  imagination  has  deceived  me,  thought  I  to 
myself:  I  see  neither  the  eagles  nor  the  vul- 
tures which  ought,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
phecies, to  descend  incessantly  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  devour  this  corpse  of  a  town,  i*e- 
proved  by  Grod,  and  the  enemy  of  His  people. 
At  the  moment  I  was  making  this  reflection, 
some  large,  strange,  and  motionless  object  ap- 
peared to  our  left  on  the  top  of  a  perpendioular 
rock  which  advanced  into  the  plain,  even  to 
the  route  for  caravans.  It  was  like  five  statues 
of  black  stone,  placed  on  a  rock,  as  on  a 


pedestal:  but  from  some  almost  inaennble 
movements  in  these  colossal  figures,  wo  be- 
lieved, as  we  approached,  that  they  were 
five  Bedouin  Arabs,  olad  in  their  black  goat- 
skins,  who  stood  on  this  height  to  see  us  pass. 
At  length,  when  we  were  only  fifty  steps  from 
the  rock^  we  saw  one  of  these  five  objects 
expand  his  wide  wings,  and  flap  them  against 
his  sides  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  sail  set 
to  the  wind.  We  distinguished  them  as  fire 
eagles,  of  the  largest  kind  I  had  ever  Bsenin 
the  Alps,  or  chained  in  the  menageries  of  oar 
cities.  They  did  not  fly  away»  or  bestir  them- 
selves as  we  drew  near.  Planted  like  kings  of 
the  desert  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  they  looked 
down  upon  Tjxe  as  their  appanage,  whither 
they  were  about  to  return.  They  seemed  to 
possess  it  of  right  Divine ;  instruments  of  a 
cotnmand  which  they  enforced— of  a  prophetic 
vengeance  which  th^  were  comnusaioned  to 
accomplish  towards  man,  and  in  spite  of  maiL 
I  could  fiot  tire  myself  with  the  contempbitioii 
of  this  proph^y  in  action^-ihis  miraculoos 
verification  of  the  Divine  threats,  of  which 
chance  rendered  us  the  witnesses.  Never  had 
anything  more  supernatural  stamck  thus  vividlj 
my  sight  and  my  spirit ;  and  it  required  an 
effort  of  my  reason  not  to  behold,  behind  the 
five  gigantic  eaglec^  th6  lofty  and  terrible 
figure  of  the  poet  of  vengeance— Ezekiel,— 
rising  above  them,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
with  his  eye  and  finger,  the  city  which  God 
gave  them  to  devour,  whilst  tiie  storm  of 
Divine  angeor  shook  his  snowy,  streaming 
beard,  and  the  fire  of  celestial  wrath  shot 
from  his  eyes.  We  stood  when  forty  paces 
off;  the  eagles  just  turned  their  heads,  and 
cast  a  disdainful  look  upon  us ;  but  at  last  two 
of  our  troop  left  the  caravan,  and  rushed  in  a 
gallop,  musket  in  hand,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
rock ;  but  still  they  flew  not.  Some  shots  with 
ball  caused  them  heavily  to  rise,  but  they  re- 
turned, and  hovered  for  a  long  time  over  oor 
heads,  without  being  reached  by  our  ballsi  as 
if  they  had  said  to  us, '  You  can  do  nothing: 
we  are  the  eagles  of  the  Almighty ! ' 

*'  I  was  then  assured  that  poetic  imagination 
had  suggested  to  me  the  eagles  of  l^n^  as  lea 
real,  less  beautiful,  and  less  sublime  than  they 
were  in  fact;  and  that  there  is  in  the  m^ttf 
divinior  of  poets,  even  of  tiie  most  obsonre, 
some  portion  of  that  divining  and  prt^hetie 
instinct  which  speaks  the  truth  without  know- 
ing it." 

'*  1b  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  ia 
of  ancient  days?/'  (Ii^,  zidii.  7)» 
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STABS. 

BEAUTIFITL  STABS !  nought  sliadows  or  marB 

Your  exquisite  light, 
Which  shines  as  it  shone  on  Eden's  birthnight, 
In  radiance  of  love,  looking  down  from  above 
With  tremnlons  smile. 
As  though  ye  were  seeking  for  hearts  without  guile. 

0  wonderful  stars !  'mid  earthquakes,  and  wars. 

And  desolate  thrones, 
tTnscathed  in  your  unapproachable  zones. 
Some,  strong  in  their  might,  like  lightning  in  flight 

Through  infinite  space, — 
Some  fixed,  where  they  hang,  and  eternally  blaze. 

Oh,  speak  to  me,  stars— Saturn — Jupiter— Mars— 

And  tell  of  your  birth^ 
Of  warfare  in  Heaven,  and  the  founding  of  earth : 
Sing  over  again  that  rapturous  strain 

Which  rang  through  the  sky. 
When  angels  and  stars  were  shouting  for  joy ! 

Say,  primitive  stars,  saw  ye  ocean's  strong  bars 

By  Omnipotence  rent, 
When  land,  sea,  and  sky  in  the  Deluge  were  blent  ? 
And  the  ark  floated  on,  as  ye  quietly  shone 

On  the  turbulent  flood 
Engulfing  a  world  at  the  fiat  of  Gk)d ! 

When  Bethlehem's  star  brought  its  light  from  afar, 

And  Jesus  was  bom, 
While  angels  were  singing  from  midnight  till  mom. 
Did  ye  shine  on  that  night,  or,  veiling  your  light. 

In  silence  behold 
Heaven's  wonder  of  love  in  the  Infant  unfold  ? 

Or  tell  me,  pure  stars,  when  in  anguish  and  scars 

He  hung  on  the  tree, 
Looked  ye  earthwards  that  sorrowful  sight  to  see  ? 
If  in  dread  and  amaze  the  sun  hid  his  faoe, 

Te  [sympathised  too, 
Till  a  curtain  of  clouds  hid  Bos  woe  from  your  view. 

TeU  me,  calm,  placid  stars,  how  the  fiery-wheeled  cars 

Of  comets  sweep  on. 
Waving  sceptres  of  flame  on  their  terrible  throne. 
Are  they  monarchs  who  reigii,  or  rebels  unslain, 

Who  in  conflict  delight. 
And  challenge  celestial  armies  to  fight  P 
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0  millions  of  stars !  no  schisms  or  jars 

Ever  ruffled  your  peace : 
Submissive  to  law,  ye  seek  no  release ; 
But,  gentle  and  dear,  shine  each  in  your  sphere. 

Obedient  to  God, 
Contented  to  dwell  in  your  royal  abode. 

0  beautiful  stars!  nought  shadows  or  mars 

Your  diamond  lighti 
Nor  rust  of  decay  makes  your  hntre  less  bright. 
In  numbers  unknown,  still  look  smiling  down. 

From  your  palace  above, 

And  silently  tell  your  stoiy  of  love. 

Benjamik  GFough, 

j£wam  of '« Lyra  SabMMy 


LIGHT    OH    OHTIBOH    MATTEB8.— V. 
NO  PEACE  WITH  HOME. 

BY  THE  BBV.  M.  HOBABT  SBYHOUB,  H.A.* 


|HEEE  are  more  than  twenty  items  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  on  which 
the  two  Churches  are  at  issue ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  the  issue  is  one 
of  life  and  death.  The  Canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  elaborately  detail  them  with  an 
anathema  to  each.  The  Church  of  England 
carefully  specifies  all  of  them  in  her  Articles. 
She  r^ects  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  rule  of 
faith,  in  Artide  YL,  and  the  RomiBh  doctrine 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the 
same  Article.  She  rejects  the  Bomish  doctrine 
of  justification  by  human  works  and  human 
merits  in  Article  XI.  She  condemns  the 
doctrine  of  supererogation  in  Article  XIY. 
She  r^eots  the  xnf  aUibUity  of  the  Church  of 
Home  in  Article  XIX.,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  this  realm  in  Article 
XXXym.  She  denies  the  infallibility  of 
general  councils  in  Article  XXI.  She  con- 
demns the  doctrine  of  Rome  on  purgatory,  and 
indulgences,  and  images  and  relics,  and  on  the 
invocation  of  saints,  in  Article  XXII.  She 
condemns  serrices  in  an  unknown  tongue  in 
Article  XXiV. ;  the  five  additional  sacraments 
in  Artide  XXY. ;  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  in  Article  XXYHI.;  the  adoration  of 
the  Host  in  the  same;  the  sacrifice  of  Hasses  ( 

*  Trom  a  recent  looture  giTon  in  oonnootian  with  the 
tkn  if  deefgned  to  oonnteraet  the  eftbrta  now  botng  mafde  to 
tlwChvroliofBoMt.   BohicriptloniuajlMftnirwdeAtotlie 


in  Artide  XXXI.;  andtheoonstndnedeelilAcy 
of  the  clergy  in  Artide  XXXII.;  besides  aU 
the  errors  condemned  in  the  Homilies  in  Article 
XXXV.  Here  are  some  twenty  items  of 
doctrine  and  of  practice  on  which  the  two 
Churches  are  at  issue,  and  in  which  the  an- 
tagonism is  direct  and  the  divergence  infiiute. 
And  the  simple  fact  that  the  Church  of  Bsg- 
land  requires  the  signature  of  every  clergyman, 
from  the  highest  archbishop  to  the  loireBt 
curate,  to  these  Artides,  not  only  at  his  first 
ordination,  but  at  every  subsequent  step  in  hi* 
ecdesiastical  career,  shows  that  she  binds  and 
pledges  the  whole  body  of  her  clergy  as  Tro- 
teatanU  against  the  Church  of  Rome  in  a^ 
these  several  particulars,  and  therefore  I  s^ 
not  how — ^whUe  these  Artides  exist— any  union 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  can  come  within  the  range  of  posa- 
bilities. 

I  propose  to  select  three  of  these  tweniy  and 
more  items  of  antagonism  in  order  to  illnstratc 
the  impossibility  of  our  having  any  peace  with 
Borne,  or  any  union  with  Rome,  while  she 
continues  as  she  has  been  in  the  past^  and  as 
she  is  in  the  present. 

And  first  among  these  is  (he  tdMrc^ 
-worship  of  (he  Virgin  Mary,  It  has  been  my 
lot  to  have  witnessed  the  working  of  Eomanism 

Chnreh  .AMOoiolion,  B,  Adam  Straet,  Adel^.    ThU  i«o(^ 
MBimUnte  the  serrioes  of  the  ChnrBh  of  ft^lnd  to  thoes  tf 

^  At  the  «bot««ddz«i8. 
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in  many  lands  and  yarions  Gliiiiate&— the  Irish 
phase  of  Bomanism  in  Ireland,  the  Spanish 
phase  of  Bomanism  aa  planted  by  Spain  in 
Mexico  and  South  America^  the  Prench  phase 
of  Bomanism  as  seen  in  France,  the  German, 
in  every  district  of  Germany,  and  the  Italian, 
in  erery  proyince  of  Italy.  And  the  impres- 
sion stamped  upon  my  mind  is  that  the  religion 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  is  gradually  receding 
from  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  as 
gradually  dereloping  into  the  religion  of  the 
Vii^  Mary.  When  residing  some  years  since 
at  Bome,  and  in  conversation,  with  an  eccle- 
siastic of  the  CoUegio  Bomano,  I  detailed  to 
him  this  impression,  and  I  added  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  modem  religion  of  the  Church 
of  Bome  would  be  more  fitly  named  the  religion 
of  Mary  than  ike  religion  of  Christ,  He  folly 
assented  to  my  statement ;  he  approved  of  it 
himself,  and  approvingly  added  that  every 
year  it  was  more  and  more  becoming  in- 
creasingly such.  I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  worship  of  Mary, 
—extracts  which  I  feel  will  thrill  through  the 
heart  of  the  reader  far  more  than  words  of 
mine.  I  shall  first  quote  a  well-known  passage 
from  Ligaori,  as  translated  into  English,  and  as 
recommended  in  a  preface  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman : — 

*'We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Francis  that 
brother  Leo  onee  saw  in  a  vision  two  ladders,  one  red, 
at  the  summit  of  which  was  Jesus  Chiist,  and  the 
other  white,  at  the  top  of  which  presided  Wa  blessed 
Mother.  He  observed  that  many  who  endeavoured  to 
ascoid  the  first  ladder,  after  mounting  a  few  steps,/^// 
dovfiy  9nd  on  trying  again  were  equaUy  untueeessfuif  to 
thai  thoy  nover  attained  the  summit.  But  a  voice  having 
told  than  to  try  the  white  ladder,  tJiey  toon  gained  the 
top;  the  blessed  Virgin  having  held  forth  her  hands 
to  help  iheraJ'^Olories  of  Mary,  c.  viii.  s.  3. 

The  simple  lesson  tanght  in  these  words  is 
that  Mary  is  more  merciful  than  Christ,  and 
that  we  shall  be  more  sure  of  our  salvation  if 
we  seek  it  through  the  Virgin  Mary  than  if  we 
seek  it  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  fail 
witK  Ffim,  we  are  certain  to  succeed  with  her. 
Now  Dr.  Kewman  tells  us  we  should  fling 
these,  as  Italian  extravagancies,  to  the  winds, 
and  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  sober  pro- 
prieties of  English  Bomanism.  I  have  no  time 
to  show  how  this  implies  that  Bomanism  in 
Italy  is  one  thing,  and  Bomanism  in  England 
another,  but  I  shall  select  my  next  extract 
from  one  of  his  clerical  converts  in  England : — 

"In  one  sense  the  hleseed  Virgin  Mary  is  more  sure 
to  hear  mr  prayero  than  our  bUootd  Lord,  •  •  .  «  It  is 


the  privilege  of  Mary  to  share  the  lovingldndness  of 
her  Son  towards  siimers,  and  not  to  execute  His  wrath 
upon  them,  and  therefore  she  is  aU  merey,  while  He 
is  both  merey  and  Justice,  Her  mercy,  indeed,  is  but 
the  mercy  of  a  creature,  while  His  is  that  of  the 
Omnipotent  Gk)d ;  her  love  is  that  of  an  intercessor, 
His  the  love  of  a  Hedeemer.  But  nevertheless  the 
only  office  she  iieomnussioned  to  fulfil  towards  sinners 
is  one  of  pity,  and  thus,  in  one  sense,  a  sinner's  prayers 
are  more  sure  to  be  heard  by  her  than  by  her  Son.**-^ 
The  JBtmnkler, 

Thero  is  no  mistaking  the  hideous  lesson  of 
these  words.  It  is  that  Mary  is  more  ready  to 
hoar  our  prayers  than  is  Jesus  Christ*  and 
that  our  prayers  are  more  snre  to  be  heard  in 
the  courts  of  Heaven,  by  the  Great  Father  of 
all,  when  we  pray  through  the  Yirgin  Mary 
than  when  we  pray  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  blessed  Lord  has  promised—''  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 
Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name : 
ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  maybe 
full."  But  now,  in  this  sample  of  tha  proprie* 
ties  of  English  Bomanism,  we  have  Mary 
superseding  Christ :  and  thus  in  the  interces* 
sion  of  our  Great  High  Friest»  who  "ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  "  (Heb.  vii. 
25),  the  Yirgin  Mary  is  supplanting  Jesus 
Christ !    But  I  quote  again  from  liguori  .*— 

'<  Saint  Bemardine,  of  Sienna,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  things,  even  Ood  Mimself  are  Bubject  to 
the  empire  of  Mary.  The  Saint  seems  to  intimate 
thereby  that  God  hears  her  prayers  as  if  they  were 
commands.  '  The  Lord,*  says  Saint  Ansdm, '  has  so 
exalted  thee,  Mary,  that  His  favour  has  rendered  thee 
omnipotent.'  'Yes,*  adds  Saint  Lawrence,  'Mary  is 
omnipotent,  for,  according  to  all  laws,  the  Queen  ety'oys 
the  same  privileges  as  the  King,  and  that  power  may  be 
equal  between  the  Son  and  the  Mother^  Jesus  has  ren* 
dered  Mary  omnipotent;  the  One  is  omnipotent  by 
nature,  the  other  otnnipotent  by  grace,*  ** — C.  vi.,  s.  1. 

In  these  words  the  power  of  Mary  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  power  of  her  Son—that  she,  as 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  has  the  same  privileges 
as  He  as  the  King  of  kings,  and  that  both  are 
Omnipotent — One  by  nature,  and  the  other  by 
grace,  but  both  ommpoteoDLt^  thus  ascribing  to 
Mary  the  grandest  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Godhead.  I  shall  now  quote  an  extract  from 
another  of  their  clerical  converts  in  England. 
Mr.  OaJkley  thus  writes  ^-^ 

**  It  is  a  matter,  not  of  pious  inference  merely,  but 
of  simple  tact,  that  the  Precious  Blood  we  therein  [t.  e,, 
in  the  Sacrament]  receive,  is  the  blood  derived  fhim 
Mary,  though  infinitely  exalted  by  His  union  with 
the  Divinity  •  •  •  •  We  may  also  say»  and  truly  say, 
that  the  Biood  ef  the  Blessed  Virpn  was  m  her  Son 
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from  first  to  last,  and  u  therefore  in  that  wmdroue 
e^fnmunioation  of  Stmeeif  which  He  makee  to  u$  in  the 
Bieeeed  Euohariet^* ---Letter  to  Dr,  Manning,  p.  23. 

Here  we  learn  that  we  reoelve  ibe  blood  of 
Mary  wben  partaking  of  ibe  Sacrament  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper.  Bat  tbis  point  is  more  foUjr 
stated  in  tbe  last  extract  I  sball  quote,  and 
wbicb  is  from  anotber  of  tbeir  converts  in 
England.    ]Mr.  Faber  tbus  writes : — 

*'  In  tbe  Eucharist  be  received  the  Flesh  and  Blood, 
hot  only  of  Christ,  but  alao  a  great,  yea,  chief  part  of 
Mary ;  for  if  ^A«  Ftesh  and  Blood  of  the  Son  and  the 
Mother  be  one,  he  who  receiveth  the  Tleeh  and  Blood  of 
the  Son  mutt  neede  oho  receive  the  Fleeh  and  Blood  of 
the  Mdthor ;  and  if  the  Son  Is  a  pert  cf  his  pareata, 
whoeo  eaieth  the  Son,  oateth  alto  a  part  of  the  Mother. 
Hanoe  be  said  that  all  they  vbo  are  worUiily  refteabed 
witb  tbe  Body  and  Blood  of  GhziBt  become  one  flesh 
not  only  witb  tbe  Lord  Christ,  but  patt  into  one  Jleth 
with  the  Virgin,'* — Sxtractt  in  Eirenikon,  p.  171. 

And  tbus,  in  tbe  most  sacred  and  solemn 
sacramebt  of  tbe  Gburcb,  our  minds  are  to  be 
divided  between  Mary  and  Gbrist ;  and  wben 
we  partake  of  tbe  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus 
Obrist,  we  also  partake  of  tbe  Body  and  Blood 
of  tbe  Yirgin  Mary.  I  ask  in  all  solemnity, 
Can  blaspbemy  go  furtber  tban  tbisP  Can 
idolatry  go  furtbec  tban  tbis  P  How  can  tbe 
Cburcb  of  England  bave  any  union  witb  a 
Cburcb  branded  and  blackened  by  blaspbemies 
and  idolatries  like  tbcse  F 

I  now  pass  to  a  second  item  of  antagonism, 
a  second  element  tbat  renders  impossible  any 
union  between  tbe  two  Cburcbes.  I  allude  to 
tbe  mingled  superstition  and  idolatry  of  tbe 
Cburcb  of  Bome  connected  witb  trantvbdan' 
iiaiion.  I  refer  to  tbe  28tb  Article,  wbicb  says, 
"  Transubstantiation  overtbrowetb  tbe  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  and  batb  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions," — many  superstitions.  I  refer 
again  to  tbe  rubric  wbicb  says  of  tbe  adora« 
tion  of  tbe  Host  tbat  "It  is  an  idolatry  to  be 
abborred  of  all  f aitbful  Cbristians,"— idolatry 
to  be  abborred.  Appended  to  tbis  Article  and 
tbis  rubric  are  tbe  signatures  of  every  arcb- 
bisbop  and  bisbop,  every  dean  and  archdeacon, 
«very  rector  and  curate;  and  on  tbe  faith  of 
these  signatures,  as  believing  wbat  tbey  tbus 
sign,  tbey  bold  tbeir  various  preferments  under 
tbe  laws  of  tbis  land.  I  feel,  therefore,  tbat  I 
stand  on  firm  ground  witb  tbis  charge,  wbicb 
is  not  a  cbarge  of  superstition  generally,  like 
tbat  contained  in  tbe  Homilies,  and  tbere  illus- 
trated to  perfection — superptiUon  cherisbed 
among  tbe  weak  and  tbe  ignorant^  dbildiab 


superstitions,  silly  superstitions,  ridiculoas 
superstitions,  tending  to  bring  boly  things  into 
contempt  and  ridicule, — ^but  it  is  a  charge 
formally  made  by  tbe  Cburcb  of  England 
against  tbe  Cburcb  of  Bome,— a  charge  of 
mingled  superstition  and  idolatry,  connected 
witb  transubstantiation. 

Once  tbey  assume  tbat  tbe  bread,  after  con- 
secration, ceases  to  be  bread,  and  is  transab- 
stantiated  into  tbeir  present  Gk>d— once  tbey 
assume  tbis,  a  whole  series  of  mingled  snper- 
stitions  and  idolatries  commences.  Every  one 
is  aware  tbat  after  tbe  words  of  consecration 
tbe  priest  is  required  to  elevate  tbe  Host  as 
God,  and  tbe  people  are  required  to  bow,  wor- 
sbip,  and  adore  it  as  tbeir  present  God.  Some 
of  my  readers  bave  probably  witnessed  tbe 
strange  superstition  called  "tbe  Benediction 
of  tbe  Host."  Tbey  place  tbeir  present  God 
in  a  cavity  in  tbe  Monstrance  or  Ostensariom, 
tbat  is,  a  sort  of  cross  fantastically  decorated, 
and  tbey  carry  Him  on  a  promenade  or  proces- 
sion around  tbe  cburcb,  and,  bringing  Him 
back  to  tbe  altai*,  compel  Him  to  give  tbe 
' '  Benediction  "  to  tbe  people.  Tbe  priest  com- 
pels Him  to  bow  to  those  on  tbe  right,  thos 
giving  tbem  tbe  blessing ;  tben  compels  Him  to 
bow  to  tbose  on  tbe  left,  tbus  giving  them  tbe 
blessing;  tben  compels  Him  to  bow  to  those 
before,  tbus  giving  tbem  tbe  blessing;  and  all 
tbe  congregation  bow,  worsbip,  and  adore 
it  as  tbeur  present  Gk>d.  In  tbe  cities  of 
soutbem  Europe  tbe  Host  is  carried  through 
tbe  streets.  Attendants  go  before,  swinging 
tbeir  censers  of  incense,  incensing  tbe  streets 
as  it  passes.  Others  carry  Hgbted  candles 
as  if  to  ligbt  it  on  its  way,  in  all  tbe  bright- 
ness of  tbe  Spanisb  climate  and  all  tbe 
brilliance  of  an  Italian  sky;  wbile  others  still 
bold  a  scarlet  umbrella  over  it,  to  sbade  it  from 
tbe  sunsbine  itself  is  supposed  to  bave  created* 
and  all  spectators  bow,  worsbip,  and  adore  it 
as  tbeir  present  Gk>d.  Tbere  is  also  tbe  strange 
superstition  of  tbe  gwxrafiJU  ore,  in  wbicb  they 
compel  tbeir  present  Gk>d  to  go  tbe  roondof 
tbe  cburcbes,  and  to  make  a  visitation  of 
tbe  cburcbes,  remaining  qwuranU  ore  (forty 
bours)  in  eacb,  to  receive  tbe  bomage  of  its 
people.  I  bave  myself  reckoned  more  than 
three  bundred  candles  so  arranged  as  to  poor 
tbeir  concentrated  ligbt  on  tbe  Host,  wlule  sH 
bowed,  worsbipped,  and  adored  it  as  their 
present  God.  Tben  tbere  is  tbat  most  super- 
stitious of  tbeir  festivals,  tbat  of  Oofjiics  Chryi^^ 
Some,  it  is  said,  desire  to  revive  it  among  08, 
and .  tiieref ore  may  wisb  to  leam  its  origin* 
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A  joaag  woman  in  the  middle  ages,  xiamed 
JoHana,  said  that  wheneyer  ahe  prajed  to  Gk)d 
or  the  sainta,  she  alwaja  beheld  the  foil  moon 
lise  before  her  eyea*  and  as  she  contemplated 
tluB  fall  moon,  she  beheld  a  crack  in  its  disk. 
She  soon  learned  that  the  crack  in  the  disk 
vaB  sjmbolical  of  a  defect  in  the  featiTals  of 
the  Ghiirch»  and  that  the  defect  was  that  there 
was  no  featlval  in  honour  of  Carpus  ChrisHr^ 
the  consecrated  Host—their  Qod.  This  was 
Gonreyed  to  the  Pope.  It  fell  in  with  hia 
notions,  and  aach  was  the  origin  of  this  f  estiyal. 
I  hare  mjself  witnessed  this  festival  in  the  fine 
old  city  of  Rarenna.  The  houses  were  aU 
dressed  in  crimson  hangings,  the  people  were 
all  in  their  holiday  costume:  the  street  in 
which  I  waa  living  was  covered  over  with 
canvas»  so  aa  to  preaent  the  appeai*ance  of  one 
long  and  continuoaa  tent.  Along  this  the  Hoat 
was  carried ;  bishops  and  priests  in  the  most 
gorgeous  vestmenta  surrounded  it;  thurifera 
vent  before,  swinging  their  censers  and  per- 
fuming the  air  with  their  fragrance;  monks 
bejond  numbering  carried  lighted  candlea  in 
all  the  brilliance  of  an  Italian  summer's  day; 
banners  and  bannerets  of  every  colour  in  tJie 
rainbow  fluttered  around  it.  The  sackbut, 
psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinda  of  music  were 
there;  a  body  of  soldiers  were  a  guard  of 
honour,  and  all  the  spectators  bowed,  wor- 
shipped, and  adored  it  as  their  present  Grod. 

Now  an  these  are  superstitions  not  of  the 
weak  and. the  ignorant,  but  interwoven  with 
the  whole  system  of  the  Church;  priests, 
bishops,  cardinals,  popes,  all  take  their  part  in 
them.  In  the  Holy  Week  one  x>ortion  of  the 
ceremoniea  ia  the  wretched  superstition  of 
burying  the  consecrated  bread  aa  their  God, 
and  then  raising  Him  again  as  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ — popes,  cardinals,  bishops, 
and  priests  taking  part  in  the  ridiculous 
snperstition.  I  have  myself  been  present  and 
witnessed  the  whole.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
all  this  idolatry,  that  they  conscientiously 
think  it  their  God,  and  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  commit  idolatry.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  judge  the  intentions  or  consciences 
of  our  fdlow-men.  We  leave  the  intentions 
and  conscienced  of  men  to  the  wondrous  and 
loving  compassion  of  our  God,  and  we  pray 
"  by  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  His  cross 
and  passion,  by  His  predoua  death  and  burial, 
by  His  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension," 
that  God  may  forgive  their  sad  mistake  and 
pardon  their  great  error;  but  we  know  the 
bread  is  still  bread,  and  we  know  the  wine  is 


still  wine— that  ih^  are  mere  creatures. 
When  the  heathen  worahipa  the  son  it  ia 
becauae  he  believea  the  great  Qod  reaidea  in 
the  sun.  When  the  heathen  worahipa  aa 
image,  it  ia  beoauae  he  belieivea  ike  great  God 
ia  in  the  image.  In  both  caaea  he  ia  in  error, 
and  all  agree  that  the  mania  an  idolater.  And 
when  the  membera  of  the  Okurch  of  Boma 
adore  the  bread,  and  ezcuae  themaelves  by 
aaying  they  believe  that  their  God  is  in  the 
bread,  they  are  precisely  in  the  same  category 
aa  the  heathen.  One  worships  his  Gk>d  in  the 
sun,  another  worships  his  Qod  in  the  image» 
the  third  worahipa  his  God  in  the  bread.  In 
one  and  all  it  ia  alike  idolatry. 

But  aa  we  travel  onward  Alps  on  Alps  arise, 
superatitiona  on  superatitiona  arise.  The  Mis" 
9dU  Bomawum,  the  Missal  of  Home— a  volume 
holding  the  same  place  in  the  Church  of  Home 
aa  the  Conmiunion  Bervice  in  the  Common 
Ptayer  holds  in  the  Church  of  England— 
Buggesta  that  their  present  God  may  be  carried 
away  by  some  animal,  as  if  He  could  be  de- 
voured by  dogs  or  eaten  by  rate,  and  then 
with  a  strange  profaneness  directs  the  priestii 
to  consecrate  another — ^to  make  another  God 
in  His  stead!  Even  more,  it  suggests  that 
their  present  God  may  be  blown  away  by  a 
blast  of  wind  so  that  He  cannot  be  found,  and 
even  lost — ^lost  by  an  accident,  and  cannot  be 
found ;  and  then  the  Missal  directs  the  priest 
to  consecrate  another,  to  make  another  God  in 
His  place !  But  as  we  travel  onward  Alps  on 
Alps  arise,  superstitions  on  superstitions  arise : 
for  where  after  all  is  there  so  great  a  super- 
stition as  thia  Goliath  of  aU  superstitions,  the 
dognm  of  transubstantiation  itself?  It  sup- 
poses that  by  the  utterance  of  five  words  of 
Latin  (a  language  which  our  blessed  Lord 
never  spoke),  a  piece  of  bread  is  changed  into 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  In  the  simple  words  of  old  Bishop 
Hall,  "The  priest  first  makes  his  God,  and 
then  eata  Him.''  It  supposes  that  our  blessed 
Lord,  on  that  night  when  He  sat  down  with 
His  disciples  to  eat  the  last  Passover  with 
them— when  on  "  that  night  to  be  much  re- 
membered,"  He  took  bread  and  wine  in  Hia 
hands,  and  blessed  them  as  the  simple  me- 
morials of  His  coming  death,  of  His  body  so 
soon  to  be  broken  and  of  His  blood  so  soon  to 
be  shed,— it  assumes  that  He  held  in  His  hands, 
not  the  simple  memorials  of  bread  and  wine, 
but  His  own  body.  In  the  words  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  Trent,  He  held  His  own  "  Body  and 
I  Bloody  and  Soul,  and  Divinity,  and  Bones,  and 
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ISeeyett,*'  and  gave  Himself  to  His  diioiples, 
and  that  thenf  aotoally  and  liierallj  ate  the 
Lord  JeBtiB  dirist  HimBelf  ,  all  the  while  that 
He  wae  sitting-  at  tike  table  and  taUdng  with 
them  I  And  yet  more,  it  anames  that,  ae  the 
Ohnreh  of  Borne  teaches,  when  He  as  cele* 
braat  of  this  sacrifice  Himself  partook  of 
the  saorifioe,  He  did  aotaaliy  and  literally 
eat  Himself  all  the  while  that  He  was 
ntting  at  table  and  talking  with  theml 
I  challenge  any  one  to  produce  from  among 
the  Fakirs  of  India,  or  from  among  the 
Fetishes  of  Africa,  a  superstition  comparable 
to  this.  And  I  argue  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Church  of  England  to  become  united  to 
i^e  Church  of  Home  while  she  is  defiled  and 
polluted  by  such  mingled  superstitioii  and 
idolatry  as  this. 

And  once  more,  there  is  a  third  element  of 
dxrergence  separating  the  two  Churches  so 
widely,  as  to  render  any  union  between  them 
impossible.  I  allude  to  (he  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  r^^arded 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  chiefest  and 
highest  act  of  worship  in  the  Church  of  God, 
as  her  juffs  saer^cium,  as  her  daily  sacrifice 
upon  her  altars.  And  the  same  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  condemned  by  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  blasphemous  fable  and  a  dan* 
gerous  imposture.  There  is  certainly  a  terrible 
significance  in  these  words  as  the  graye, 
thoughtful,  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  I  refer  to  Article  XXXI.  It  states : 
"The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that 
perfect  redemption,  propitiafcion,  and  sati8fac<* 
tion,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other 
satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone.  Wherefore 
the  sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  the  which  it  was  com* 
monly  said,  that  tiie  priest  did  offer  lor  quick 
and  dead,  to  have  remission  >f  pain  and  guilt, 
were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  de- 
ceits." There  is  no  truth  stands  out  in  the 
volume  of  Bevelation  more  strongly,  deariy, 
and  vividly  than  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  cross  is  the  alone  and  the  aU- 
sufficient  sacrifice  of  atonement  or  propitiation, 
and  satisfaction  for  sin.  It  stands  out  as  the 
central  sun,  around  which  so  many  other  truths, 
bright  and  precious,  like  so  many  planets, 
circle  in  their  orbits.  And  if  this  be  indeed 
the  truth — ^if  it  be  the  truth  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  is  the  alone  and 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  or  atonement  for  sin, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  There 


is  no  more  offering  for  sin''  (Heb«  x.  18)«^«&d 
again,  **  There  reitiaineth  no  more  saorifios  for 
sin  "  (Heb.  z.  26),-^faea  to  teach,  asihe  Ghuck 
of  Bome  teaches,  that  her  aaorifioe  of  the  llsn 
is  equaUy,  as  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  neoes* 
saxy  to  the  remission  of  sins*— to  ieioh  that 
her  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  equally  pvedooaai 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  in  the  sight  ol  God,— 
to  teach  this  is  to  impeaoh  and  Ua^heme  tbs 
alone  and  all<suffioient  sacrifice  on  the  oroM, 
and  is  therefore  a  "  blasphemous  fable  and  a 
dangerous  deceit.*' 

They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  they  do  not  intend 
this,  for  that  their  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not 
another  and  different  sacrifice,  but  the  veiy 
same,  identically  the  same,  as  the  sacrifioe  of 
Christ  on  the  cross;  for  that  they  have  the 
same  Victim,  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  theoon- 
secrated  Host,  the  same  body  that  was  broken 
on  the  cross,  and  'the  same  blood  that  was 
shed  on  Calvary;  in  short,  that  their  aaorifioe 
of  the  Mass  is  the  very  same  sacrifice  of  tbe 
cross  performed  again  and  again  on  the  altars 
of  the  Church. 

But  all  this  is  impossible^-simply  impos- 
sible; for,  if  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  be  m- 
deed  the  sacrifioe  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
then  Christ  must  be  offered  erety  time  the 
Mass  is  offered,  that  is,  again  and  again; 
whereas  the  express  language  of  Scriptare  is, 
that  Christ  was  offered  once  for  all  and  once 
for  ever:  "We  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  c^  the  body  c^  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all. 
And  every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering 
and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  saoriiiees, 
which  can  never  take  away  sinat  but  this  Kan, 
after  He  had  offered  one  sacrifice  tor  sins  lor 
ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  d  Qod;  for 
by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  evsr  them 
thatare  sanctified"  (Heb.  x.l<>--12,14).  Hewas 
once  offered,  and  it  was  never  to  be  repeated. 

But,  again,  all  this  is  simply  impossible; 
for,  a  their  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  be  the  same 
as  the  sacrifioe  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  th^i 
must  Jesus  Christ  be  put  to  deaths-must  die 
evei7  time  the  Mass  is  offered ;  that  is,  again 
and  again ;  whereas  the  express  language  of 
Scripture  is,  that  He  died  once  and  dieih  no 
more :  **  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  Him.  For  in  that  He  died.  He  died  unto 
sin  oncQ :  but  in  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto 
God"  (Bom.  vi.  9).  He  dieth  no  more.  In  His 
own  words :  ''  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore"-^ 
for  evermore  I  (Eev.  i  18). 
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Bail  agaiiii  all  this  \b  simply  imponiblB ; 
for,  if  tiidr  laeKifiee  of  tiie  Mbsb  be  the  aamfi 
utile flaeriflee  of  dnist  on  the  oroes,  th«n  He 
nuisi  undeKgo  the  snffierings  and  agonieB  of 
theeRnaererjinnethe  Maas  is  offered;  that 
u»  day  by  day;  whereaa  the  ezpreaa  hmguage 
of  Soriptoje  is :  "  Then  nrast  He  often  have 
saffored  since  the  foundation  of  the  world :  but 
now  onee  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  He  ap- 
peared to  pot  away  ain  by  the  aaorifice  of  Him- 
Bel£  And  as  it  ia  appointed  nnto  men  once  to 
die,  bat  after  this  the  judgment :  ao  Christ  was 
onceofferedto  bear  the  sins  of  many"  (Heb. 
ix.  26—28).  He  suffered  once,  and  was  nerer 
to  soffer  again. 

To  escape  from  all  this,  they  tell  ns  that  aJl 
this  repeated  dying,  and  suffering,  and  bleeding 
of  Jesns  Christ  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Haas, 
woald  indeed  be  true  if  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mass  were  not  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  They 
teQ  U8  it  ia  an  unbloody  sacrifice— a  sacrifice 
rithout  blood,  and  therefore  a  sacrifice  with- 
out death  or  suffering.  But  here  they  anawer 
tbemselyes;  for  if  the  Mass  be  without  death, 
without  suffering,  without  shedding  of  blood, 
it  caimot  be  the  same  as  that  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  where  there  was  death,  aaid  suffering, 
and  shedding  of  Uood;  But  they  will  tell  us 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  an  unbloody  sacri* 
fiee;  that  the  Council  of  Trent  declares  it  an 
imMoody  sacrifice;  that  all  their  catechisms 
declare  it  an  unbloody  sacrifice.  Then  what 
ks  become  of  transubstantiation  P  They  told 
08  that  the  wine^  after  consecration,  ceased  to 
be  wine^  and  became  blood— -nothing  but  blood, 
an  offering  of  blood ;  and  now  they  tell  us  it  is 
a  aaciifice  without  blood—an  unbloody  sacri- 
fice! With  taranaubetantiation  all  is  blood— 
rith  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  nothing  is  blood  I 

And  now*  leaving  these  subterfuges,  we 
return  to  the  great  truth  of  the  Gospel  con- 
tamed  in  Artkle  XXXL,  the  grand  central 
tniih,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
cross  is  the  alone  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of 
Atonement)  or  propitiation  and  satisfiiction  for 


sin;  so  that»  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"  there  remainetfi  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin." 
The  language  of  the  Article  plainly  impHee 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  impeaches  and 
bksphemes  this  truth.  The  history  of  this 
Aridde  is  important.  It  was  in  the  13th  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1551  that  they 
settled  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Home  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  and  therefore 
their  views  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  were 
easily  known.  All  that  was  then  settled  was 
soon  known  in  England;  and,  therefore,  when 
our  Reformers  met  to  settle  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  1562,  they  resolved  to 
condemn,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrifice  of  Masses,  and  this  they 
did  in  Article  XXXI.,  declaring  them  "  blas- 
phemous fables  and  dangerous  impostut^es." 
The  word  is  impoBUioneB  in  the  original.  As 
soon  ajs  this  reached  the  Council  of  Trent, 
they  reserved,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  crush, 
and  crush  this  Article  for  ever.  They  at  once 
issued  two  Canons,  appending  an  anathema  to 
each,  in  direct  alluaion  to  the  language  of  the 
Article.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Article  called 
the  Mass  hUuphmwus,  the  first  Canon  replied ; 
"If  any  man  shall  say  that  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  a  bUuphemy  iaiJaown  on  the  most 
holy  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  let  him  be 
anathema."  And  inasmuch  as  the  Article 
called  it  an  impaHwre,  the  second  Canon  re- 
]^ed:  "If  any  man  shall  say  it  is  an  m- 
pasture  to  celebrate  Masses  in  honour  of  the 
saints,  &c.,  let  him  be  anathema."  Here  the 
two  Churches  stand  in  direct  antagonism  on 
an  essential  truth  of  the  Gospd;  and  there 
can  be  no  union  between  them  while  such 
direct  antagonism  exists,— 4he  Churdli  of 
Biome  regarding  the  sacrifice  of  Masses  as  the 
chiefest  and  highest  act  of  worship  in  the 
Church  of  Qod,  and  the  daily  aacrifiee  upon 
her  altars,  while  the  Church  of  England 
gravely,  and  thoughtfully,  and  deliberately 
condemns  them  as  ''blasphemous  fables  and 
dangerous  impostures," 
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Chaptbb  VHL 

"Not  to  bo  wearied,  not  to  be  deterred."— Southbt. 

|ON'T  talk  snoh  nonseiiBe,  Beatrice. 
It  is  the  most  foolish  thing  I  erer 
heaixl  of." 
«  Bat»  mamma, — ^if  Captain  Yivian 
thought  it  right " 

"  Captain  Yivian  had  no  business  to  think 
anything  of  the  kind.  None  at  all  I  I  hare 
no  patience  with  such  whims  and  fancies— for 
they  are  nothing  better." 

Beatrice  was  silent,  and  looked  down,  with 
her  lips  pressed  together.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
shook  out  the  folds  of  her  dress  with  an  angry 
gesture,  and  opened  her  scent-bottle  with  a 
jerk,  as  she  continued, — 

"Just  when  Miss  Yiyian  was  disposed  so 
kindly  towards  him, — ^when  he  was  so  sure  of 
his  ground, — when  every  one  felt  certain  as  to 
his  expectations,— to  throw  it  all  away,  just 
because  he  must  needs  preach  her  a  sermon 
upon  the  yery  subject  on  which  he  knows  she 
is  most  tender !  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
childish  oonduct,~such  want  of  self-control  I " 

«  Mamma ! "  Beatrice  looked  up  with  burn- 
ing cheeks — "mamma,  whatever  Captain  Yivian 
said  was  with  perfect  deliberation,  and  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was  doing." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  complain  of.  He  must 
have  known  how  he  would  offend  her,  and  why 
could  he  not  have  kept  his  opinions  to  himself, 
and  allowed  her  to  say  if  hat  she  liked,  without 
contradiction  P  Every  one  knows  how  stingy 
she  is  in  her  ways,  and  why  must  he  meddle 
with  what  he  could  not  alter  P" 

"  He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  not  to  answer 
her  when  she  spoke  as  she  did " 

"I  should  think  the  Uberly  was  in  answering 
her  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth.  "Such 
foUy,  to  throw  away  all  his  prospects  in  this 
manner!  Not  at  liberty  indeed!  I  suppose 
he  would  talk  of  conscientious  scraples  P  That 
is  always  the  excuse  for  doing  foolish  things." 


"Mamma,  indeed  Ct^tain  Yivisa  said  no- 
thing that  ought  to  have  offended  her  so.  He 
only  read  three  or  four  texts  in  support  of  Hia 
own  convictions,  and  hardly  argued  at  all 
Surely  he  may  have  an  opinion  of  lus  own,  u 
much  as  Miss  Yivian  1" 

"  Yes;  but  there  is  no  need  to  parade  it 
before  her,  and  to  excite  her  by  contradictioD, 
—not  the  slightest  need.  And  what  is  the 
good  of  doing  so  P" 

"  He  thought  it  right,  mamma." 

"Nonsense,  Beatrice.  He  liked  to  make  a 
sensation,  I  dare  say !  He  knew  as  well  bb  I 
do  that  whatever  he  could  say  would  not  haye 
the  smallest  effect.  If  a  sermon  were  preached 
upon  the  subject  to  Miss  Yivian  every  day  for 
a  whole  year,  she  would  be  just  as  close  and 
stingy  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  And 
why  Captain  Yivian  should  risk  all  his  pn» 
pects,--should  destroy  them,  indeed,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  he  has  done,— -is  more  than  I  can 
understand." 

Beatrice  hesitated  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
slowly, — 

"Miss  Yivian  is  so  old  and  nnhi^y  and 
lonely,  mamma;  it  seems  only  right  that  tre 
should  use  what  influence  we  have  to  lead  her 
to  better  things." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  ought 
to  persuade  her  to  spend  half  her  fortune  on 
beggars.  Just  like  one  of  your  high-flown 
notions,  Beatrice.  I  should  have  given  Captain 
Yivian  Gi*edit  for  more  common  sense." 

"  Captain  Yivian  is  not  one  to  do  wrong,  or 
neglect  his  duty,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
little  money,"  said  Beatrice,  in  a  low  voice, 
almost  to  herself;  but  her  mother  overheard 
her. 

"  Really,  Beatrice,  I  never  heard  any  one 
talk  in  such  a  way.  Do  wrong,  indeed !  One 
would  think  I  wanted  him  to  steal,  instead  of 
just  to  keep  silent  when  talking  will  do  harm 
to  himself  and  good  to  nobody.  And  a  Jitde 
money  you  call  it!     You  don*t  know  how 
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wedthy  Mibb  Vivian  is,  in  spite  of  her  being 
BQch  aji  old  miser.*' 

«IddA^ilkbkthftt  h^  mucli'to  do 'with  the 
qnestion,"  said  Beatrice,  gentlj.  "Captain 
Yivian  was  quite  aware  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  miss  such  an 
opportunitjr  of  speaking  to  Miss  Yivian  on  a 
religious  subject." 

"A  Tcry  good  opportunity!"  sarcastically 
interrupted  Krs.  Wentworth.  "An  oppor- 
tmiity.  for  ruining  his  future  prospects.  In- 
stead of  inheriting  Miss  Vivian's  money,  he 
vill  have  to  depend  on  his  pay  as  a  captain  in 
the  armj,*-*and  a  very  poor  d^)endenoe  that 
»ill  be.  Tour  lather,  too,  eosksiders  hia  health 
flO  shattered,  that  though  in  England  he  might 
in  time  become  tolerably  strong  again,  if  be  is 
obliged  to  return  to  India  he  will  probably 
link  before  long  under  the  climate." 

The  flush  on  Beatrice's  cheeks  faded  away, 
Icttnng  her  veiy  pale,  but  she  asked  in  her 
usual  tone, — 
"Did  papa  say  that P" 

"Something  like  it.  Of  course  he  did  not 
tdl  Oaptoin  Viviaai  or  Mr.  Mansfield." 

''Mr.  Maaafield  ought  to  know,"  Beatrice 
mormared. 

"Wha*  for?  You  don't  suppose  Captain 
TiTiaa  would  throw  up  his  profession  and  live 
quietly  on  Mr.  Mansfield.  And  Mr.  Mansfield 
luis  quite  enough  to  do  without  having  him  to 
provide  for.  They  say  his  affairs  are  not  a 
littleinvolved ;  and  no  wonder  with  his  careless, 
extravagant  habits !  Captain  Vivian  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  return  to  India, — and  all 
through  his  own  imprudent  folly.  Miss  Vivian 
is  80  implacable  that  she  will  never  forgive  nor 
forget  what  he  has  done.  And  not  a  penny  of 
her  money  will  he  ever  touch." 

"  We  do  not  know  yet,  mamma.  Miss  Vivian 
nay  soften  towards  him." 

"  No  hope  of  that.  You  know  very  well  that 
she  will  not  admit  him  into  the  house,  and  that 
the  is  offended  with  you  hardly  less  than  with 
him.  I  expect  every  time  you  go  that  she  will 
forbid  you  to  go  again.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
talking  now.  He  has  done  it  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences." 
And  with  an  injured  air  Mrs.  Wentworth 
rustled  out  of  the  room. 

Beatrice  sat  very  quietly  after  she  was  gone, 
with  her  head  still  bent  over  her  work,  but  her 
bands  were  clasped  together  instead  of  being 
engaged  with  the  needle,  and  her  eyes  glittered 
with  the  tears  which  she  strove  to  check.  One 
or  two  feO,  but  no  more;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 


when  a  light  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs  and 
Constance  canie  trip^iyi^^  in,,  abe  looked'  up 
with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  Beatrice,  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you 
at  home.    But  is  anything  the  matter  P" 

Beatrice  answered,  giving  her  a  kiss — 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  with  you, Constance? 
You  look  veiy  merry." 

"  Oh,  only  because  I  have  just  seen  and  been 
introduced  to  his  lordship.  Captain  Percival 
Gifford.  And  he  is  as  bad — ^no,  a  great  deal 
worse— than  I  ever  expected." 

"  Poor  man ! "  said  Beatrice,  smiling. 

"But  he  really  is,  Beatrice.  We  passed 
him  in  the  road— papa,  and  Leonard,  and  I — 
and  he  evidently  knew  liconard,  and  Leonard 
made  him  a  bow,  and  Captain  Gifford  looked 
Uke~like " 

"  Like  what  ?  "  asked  Beatrice. 

Constance  answered  by  quoting  some  poetry : 

" '  But  while  I  passed,  he  was  humming  an  air, 
Stopt,  and  then,  with  a  riding- whip. 

Leisurely  tapping  a  gloesy  boot, 
And  curring  a  contumelious  Up, 

Gorgonized  me  fiom  head  to  foot 
With  8  stony  British  stare.' 

"  Those  were  the  lines  that  came  into  my  head 
when  I  saw  him." 

"My  dear  Constance,  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that,  I  hope." 

"Yes,  quite.  (Jorgonized — that  is  just  the 
word  for  it.  But  he  stopped— just  as  the 
poetry  says — and  papa  and  Leonard  stopped 
too,  and  papa  said,  'Captain  Gifford,  I  sup- 
pose?' and  asked  Leonard  to  introduce  him. 
I  was  introduced  too,  and  I  don't  like  him  at 
all.  Such  disagpreeable  manners,  Beatrice ;  not 
rude,  but  so  smooth,  and  slippeiy,  and  var- 
nished— don't  you  know  what  I  mean?  The 
sort  of  politeness  that  you  are  certain  is  no 
more  than  skin  deep.  I  wonder  if  he  considers 
Leonard  his  rival;  but  he  needn't  be  much 
afraid  now.  How  tiresome  it  is  that  Miss 
Vivian  should  be  so  offended  with  Leonard! 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  wasn't  quite  right, 
and  of  course  one  admires  him  more  for  being 
independent  and  speaking  out,  than  if  he  were 
mercenary  and  cared  for  nothing  but  getting 
her  money;  but  still  it  certainly  is  tiresome. 
Just  when  he  was  in  favour,  and  she  seemed 
80  to  like  having  him  with  her!  Leonard 
won't  talk  to  me  about  the  money  part  of  it, 
and  says  it  is  no  business  of  his ;  but  every  one 
can't  be  quite  ao  lofty  and  indifferent  as  all 
that.    He  asked  me  once  if  I  thought  you  had 
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been  Baidsfied  with  wbat  he  said  to  Miss  YiTian, 
or  whether  jou  thought  he  had  been  too  blunt 
and  impradent ;  but  I  said  I  was  sui'e  you  had 
quite  approved  of  what  he  had  done,  and  after 
that  he  was  satisfied,  and  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  anything  else.*' 

Beatrioe  felt  her  cheeks  growing  warm,  and 
ch^ged  the  subject  bj  a  question  about  Mrs. 
Mansfield's  health. 

Three  weeks  passed  by,  and  gradually  Cap- 
tain Gifford  appeared  to  haye  ingratiated  him- 
self into  Miss  Yivian's  faTour.  He  found  the 
field  open  to  him,  and  succeeded  with  rery 
little  trouble  in  gaining  a  footing  of  apparently 
close  intimacy  at  the  dilapidated  old  mansion. 
Not  that  Miss  Yiyian  personally  cared  for 
him  in  the  least,  and  his  "  slippery.  Tarnished 
manners," as  Constance  had  not  inappropriately 
described  them,  were  by  no  means  in  accord- 
ance with  her  tastes — far  less  so  than  Leonard's 
straightforward,  gentlemanly  bearing,  with  its 
blending  of  courteous  deference  and  almost 
blunt  truthfulness.  Miss  Yivian  liked  truth- 
fulness  in  the  abstract,  when  it  was  not  brought 
to  bear  against  herself  in  the  form  of  any- 
thing resembling  contradiction,  which  she 
could  not  endure.  But  she  was  mow  thoroughly 
angiy  with  Leonard ;  and  her  displeasure  once 
aroused  was  not  easily  laid  to  rest.  He  was 
never  admitted  into  the  house  after  that  day, 
Miss  Yivian  beiug  always  "  engaged  "  when  he 
called  at  the  door. 

Beatrioe  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  disgrace, 
though  in  a  less  degree.  Miss  Yivian  did  not 
refuse  to  see  her,  but  was  studiously  cold  and 
haughty  towards  her — so  much  so,  that  if 
Beatrice  had  consulted  her  own  inclinations, 
she  would  assuredly  have  stayed  away  alto- 
gether. But  this  she  felt  would  not  be  right, 
and  she  continued  to  pay  her  visits  as  regularly 
as  before,  though  all  the  enjoyment  she  had 
ever  had  in  them  was  gone.  After  a  while, 
Miss  Yivian*B  manner  softened  a  little  towards 
her ;  but  with  regard  to  Leonard  she  was  in- 
veterate. 

"No,  she  had  done  with  Captain  Yivian," 
she  said  angrily  one  day,  when  Bentley,  who 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him,  made  some 
remark  in  his  favour.  "  A  forward,  presuming 
young  man  I  attempting  to  teach  her  what  to 
do  with  her  money !  If  he  chose  to  bo  so  un- 
grateM  and  so  blind  to  his  own  interests,  it 
was  his  own  look-out.  She  would  have  nothing 
more  whatever  to  do  with  him." 

Bentley  secretly  thought  the  ingratitude  lay 
rather  more  on  the  side  of  her  mistress  than  of  | 


Captain  Yivian»  oonsidering  that  he  had  savsd 
her  life  by  his  presence  of  mind ;  but  she  had 
already  argued  upon  the  subject  so  often  with- 
out success,  that  she  thought  it  uaelees  to 
follow  up  her  remark.  And  indeed  her  well- 
meant  remonstrances  seemed  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  still  farther  incensing  Miss  Yivian 
against  Leonard. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wentworth!  No  wonder  she 
was  disappointed.  Yery  complacently  had 
she  watched  the  course  of  Captain  Yivian's 
favour  at  the  old  mansion,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  his  growing  intimacy  with  Beatrice, 
congratulating  herself  not  a  little  upon  both. 
And  now  it  was  all  at  an  end— at  least  with 
regard  to  the  future  riches  upon  which  Mn. 
Wentworth  had  set  her  heart  for  Beatrice. 
Captain  Yivian  was  reduced  from  the  position 
of  almost  certain  heir  to  considerable  wealth* 
to  that  of  a  mere  captain  in  the  Indian  army, 
with  little  besides  his  pay  to  live  upon.  Worst 
of  all,  in  her  judgment,  it  was  through  his  own 
incomprehensible  weakness  in  being  unable 
to  keep  clear  of  the  very  subject  which  Misa 
Yivian  could  never  endure  to  hear  diaoussed. 
Mrs.  Wentworth  had  no  patience  with  "con- 
scientious scruples,"  or  with  a  love  of  doing 
good  to  others,  or  with  a  true  and  manly  desire 
to  "  show  one's  colours,"  at  whatever  cost  to 
self;  and  least  of  all  could  she  sympathise 
with  the  gentle  Christian  compassion  that 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  hard,  selfish 
old  woman,  tottering  upon  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  without  attempting  to  utter  one  word 
of  warning.  No,  Mrs.  Wentworth  could  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with  none  of  these  feel- 
ings. Captain  Yivian's  motives,  equally  with 
his  actions,  were  to  her  wild,  fooUsb,  and  in- 
explicable. 

Beatrice  had  to  endure  a  species  of  fretting 
persecution  from  her  mother's  reiterated  com- 
plaints of  Leonard,  and  her  perpetual  attempts 
to  argue  her  into  condemning  him  as  much  as 
she  did  herself.  She  bore  it  all  quietly,  and 
went  about  with  her  usual  calm  placid  look; 
but  between  her  mother  and  Miss  Yivian,  Uie 
"  wear  and  tear  "  were  considerable,  and  some- 
times took  effect  in  such  pale  cheeks  as  to 
arouse  her  father's  solicitude.  The  only  real 
rest  she  obtained  was  in  the  bright  atmosphere 
of  the  Rookery.  That  was  always  warm  and 
kindly,  and  a  visit  there  waa  indeed  a  season 
of  refreshment,  after  the  chill,  oold  statehneei 
of  Yivian  Mansion,  or  the  wearying  oomplaints 
at  home. 

Miss  Yivian,  at  this  period^  vm  mim^ 
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worse  than  OEiial  in  health.  For  a  long  while 
she  had  been  ailing,  and  Beatrice  had  fancied 
that  she  was  every  day  becoming  increasingly 
feeble;  but  the  change  lately  had  been  far 
more  marked.  Mr.  Wentworth's  visits  were 
now  very  frequent,  though  not  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  profit  to  himself «  for  Miss 
Virian's  horror  of  doctor's  fees  was  proverbial 
in  the  place,  and  his  calls  were  ostensibly  only 
thoBe  of  a  friend.  She  would  not  have  receiyed 
Mm  in  any  other  capacity.  Although  sinking 
beneath  disease  and  old  age,  hovering  aa  it 
were  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  she  still  grasped 
Her  money  with  a  clutch  as  tight  as  erer.  Yet 
she  was  not  naturally  a  miser— Hialy  somewhat 
pmdent  and  calculating.  But  for  years  the 
love  of  hoarding,  unresisted,  unchecked,  had 
grown  and  increased  upon  her;  and  now,  when 
lier  long  joyless  life  was  nearly  over,  she  seemed 
unable  to  make  an  effort  to  release  herself  from 
the  chain — golden  though  it  was — which  made 
her  a  willing  captive. 

*'I  cannot,  cannot  understand  it,"  said 
Beatrice,  sorrowfully,  one  day.  "  If  she  were 
a  joung  person,  saving  for  a  lifetime,  I  could 
comprehend,  though  I  could  not  excuse  it. 
Bat  now  it  seems  so  utterly  inexplicable — such 
an  unreasoning  love  of  money  for  its  own 
sake!  She  absolutely  cares  for  nothing 
else." 

"  She  has  fostered  the  tendency  so  long  that 
it  has  become  second  nature,"  responded  Mr. 
Mansfield,  who  was  walking  with  Beatrioe  in 
the  Bookery  garden. 

"  It  seems  aa  if  nothing  could  touch  it,"  said 
Beatrice. 

"Nothing  can,  Beatrice,  but  the  grace  of 
God.  We  are  utterly  powerless  in  such  a  case* 
As  weU  mi^t  I  attempt  to  thaw  a  frozen  lake 
merely  with  the  warmth  of  my  hand,  as  attempt, 
bj  human  influence  only,  to  melt  the  ice  in 
which  her  very  heart  seems  frozen  up.  We 
mast  commit  her  into  tlie  hands  of  Grod.  He 
can  melt  the  ice,  Beatrice,  and  soften  the 
hardest  heart." 

"I  know — I  know  it.  But  oh,  Mr.  Mans- 
field I"  and  Beatrice  burst  into  tears,  "  there 
i*  a  verse  of  the  Bible  that  vsiU  come  into  my 
head  whenever  I  think  or  speak  of  this,  and  I 
cannot  drive  it  away—'  Ephraim  is  joined  to 
idols ;  let  him  alone ! " 


"  Beatrice,  God's  grace  is  sufficient  for  the 
most  hardened  and  heartless  of  sinners,"  said 
Mr.  Mansfield.  "  We  must  trust  even  till  the 
last  hour  that  she  may  be  led  to  repentance. 
Nothing  is  impossible  with  Grod." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Beatrice  again.  "  Poor 
Miss  Vivian!  She  is  sadly  ill  and  feeble. 
Papa  says  it  is  a  general  break-up  of  her  con- 
stitution, and  that  she  cannot  last  long.  She 
may  be  taken  suddenly  worse  any  day,  and  sink 
in  a  few  hours/' 

"  It  is  ?ery  sad  to  think  about.  And  you 
say  she  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  on  the 
sulgect  of  religion  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  I  dare  not  even  propose  to 
read  the  Bible  to  her.  The  instant  I  allude  to 
the  subject,  she  outs  me  short,  and  says  she 
would  rather  be  alone  than  hear  such  re- 
marks." 

Beatrice  mused  sorrowfully  for  some 
minutes,  when  Constance  joined  them,  ex- 
claiming at  her  father's  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  Beatrice  for  so  long  a  time. 

"  And  there's  Leonard  quite  in  despair  be- 
cause he  can't  find  you ;  and  he  saw  you  come 
out  of  the  Mansion  garden,"  added  Constance, 
who  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
a  blush  to  Beatrice's  cheeks,  though  she  was 
not  so  unmerciful  as  to  follow  it  up.  "  How  is 
Miss  Vivian  this  afternoon  P" 

"  Very  weak  and  poorly.  I  have  not  been 
long  with  her.  Captain  Gifford  went  in,  so  I 
came  away." 

"  Is  it  true  that  she  has  been  making  her 
will,  and  leaving  everything  to  him?"  asked 
Constance.  ''I  have  heard  it  spoken  about 
more  than  once  lately." 

"I  know  no  more  About  it  than  yon  do," 
said  Beatrioe,  quietly;  while  Mr.  Mansfield 
observed — 

"  People  are  very  ready  to  gossip  about  what 
does  not  concern  them,  and  to  talk  of  matters 
of  which  they  are  i>erfeotly  ignorant." 

"  Only  it  does  concern  us,  papa,  and  we  are 
not  quite  ignorant,"  continued  Constanoe^ 
laughing.  "  Not  that  I  mean  to  trouble  my* 
self  about  it,  any  more  than  Leonard  doea. 
But  here  he  comes;  and  you  must  stay  with 
us  to  dinner  this  evening,  Beatrice,  for  once." 

«I  have  made  her  promise  that  already," 
said  Mr.  Mansfield. 
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THE     BABBIT. 


|NE  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  British 
bunrowing  rodents  is  the  common 
rabbit  {Lepu$  cunwidua).  The  Tarie- 
ties  are  very  nnmerons,  and  some  ore 
so  unlike  the  orginal  stock,  that  they  seem 
to  be  species  and  not  rarieties;  indeed,  they 
might  have  taken  rank  as  species,  did  they  not 
invariably  display  a  tendency  to  recede  to  the 
ancestral  short  brown  for  and  upright  ears  of 
the  wild  rabbit. 

The  rabbit  lives,  as  we  all  know,  in  borrows, 
and  is  of  a  social  nature,  a  considerable  number 
of  burrows  being  gathered  together,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  a  warren.  Whenever  the 
rabbits  find  an  undisturbed  spot  which  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  a  sandy  situation  with 
the  vicinity  of  food,  they  establish  themselves 
forthwith,  and  sink  their  multitudinous  tunnels 
into  the  ground.  The  &vourite  locality  is  a 
loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  covered  with 
patches  of  furze  bushes ;  for  this  soil  is  easily 
excavated,  and  is  very  dry,  and  the  young 
shoots  of  the  f urse  yield  a  food  equally  grate- 
ful and  |iutrition&  Moreover,  the  tangled  roots 
of  the  furze  afibrd  an  excellent  protection  to 
the  bnrrow%  sad  the  overhangisg  branches, 


with  their  prickly  verdure,  serve  Iwlmirably  to 
shelter  the  entrances. 

When  onee  they  have  established  tbemsdved. 
the  rabUts  increase  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity,  nearly  rivalling  the  rais  and  mice  ia 
fecundity,  and  converting  the  land  into  a  very 
honeycomb  of  burrows.  Itideed.  were  not  Ue 
flesh  of  the  rabbit  marketable,  and  itafor  vsla- 
able— were  not  the  stoat,  the  weaadi  the  haw^, 
and  other  furred  and  feathered  depredators 
extremely  fond  of  young  rablnts, — the  aaisials 
would  spread  so  fast  as  to  beoome  a  positite 
nuisance.  In  some  places  they  haye  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  safety  of  buildinga 
has  been  endangered  by  the  deep  and  ramif/- 
ing  tunnels  which  they  have  sunk  beside  the 
foundations;  and  in  one  case  known  to  the 
writer  they  multiplied  so  inordinatdy,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground,  albeit  a  most  staunch 
conservator  of  animal  life,  was  obliged  in  self 
defence,  to  have  them  exterminated. 

It  is  not  a  yery  easy  matter  to  drive  them 
from  any  place  of  which  they  have  already 
taken  possession ;  and  even  after  emplojing  sU 
the  paraphernalia  of  ferrets,  neta^  and  guns, 
two  or  three  isolated  individiiak  are  apt  to 
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escape,  and  then  tlie  rabbit  host  is  soon  max- 
relloiulj  reproduced.  The  rabbit  becomes  a 
parent  at  a  very  early  age»  and  by  the  time 
that  it  18  a  year  old  it  may  have  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  grandparent. 

As  18  the  case  with  most  animals,  the  rabbit 
seeks  a  quiet  and  retired  spot  for  her  little  nnr- 
seiy.  She  does  not  produce  her  young  in  any  of 
the  barrows  to  which  the  general  rabbit  colony 
baa  access,  but  preparesan  isolated  tonnel,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  forms  her  uesb.  The  bed  on 
which  the  young  recline  is  beautifully  soft  and 
fine,  being  composed  chiefly  of  the  downy  fur 
which  grows  on  the  mother's  Ixreast,  and  which 


she  plucks  off  with  her  teeth  in  tufts  of  con- 
siderable size.  Anyone  who  keeps  tame  rabbits 
may  see  the  female  preparing  her  cradle  with 
this  soft  fur,  and  note  how  persereringly  she 
denudes  her  breast  of  her  covering.  The  home- 
affection  is  thus  seen  to  be  planted  in  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  developments  of 
animal  life— may  we  not  say,  furnishing  in 
every  case  a  true,  though  dim  reflection  of  the 
infinite  love  of  the  great  Parent,  without  whose 
knowledge  the  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground, 
and  who,  "  like  a  Father,"  "  pitieth  them  that 
fearHim"? 

0/A.H.B. 


THE    UirSEEH   HAITD. 


DNDON  BRIDGE  is  not  exactly  the 
most  convenient  place  in  the  world 
for  recognitions,  greetings,  friendly 
inquiries,  and  the  deliberate  narra- 
tion of  personal  histories.  It  has  happened  to 
me,  however,  twice  in  my  life,  during  occasional 
▼iaitB  to  the  metrc^olis,  to  be  thrown  most  un- 
expectedly in  the  way  of  old  friends  on  London 
Bridge. 

In  the  first  instance,  which  happened  many 
yens  ago,  I  was  hanying  rapidly  along  the 
crowded  thoroughfare,  whm  the  sight  of  a  onee 
taiiiiy«rfiiee8adden]yai*NstedmyBtep8^  It  was 
^  conatenaDoe  of  a  middle-aged  man,  who 
was  leazong  ever  ihe  balustrade,  and  pensively 
contemplating  the  \mMPf  scene  below ;  and  in 
ikkt  eoimtenaiioe  I  reeognised  an  old  school- 
fdbw  sad  eompanioii.  Bat  how  changed! 
The  maa  w«(S  etamped  with  marks  of  prema- 
tors  age.  Gave,  anxiety,  and  despondent^ 
betrayed  tkemaslves  in  evezy  line  of  his 
fonneiiy  joymu  featores.  Poverty  was  visible 
in  wwej  seftni  of  his  threadbare  garments. 

For  amem^t  I  hesitated  whether  to  ad^ess 
iD^  SoTDfter-  Mend,  or  to  pass  on  unnoti<»ng 
and  mmotioedr  If  shame  to  be  seen  in  friendly 
contact'  vritk  evident  destitution  had  any- 
thing to  4o  with  this  heaitation,  may  my  Ctod 
forgive  the  pride  of  my  heart!  But  whether 
this,  or  some  morejostifiable  feeling,  caused  me 
to  pause,  the  pause  was  of  short  duration.  I 
&Pl^roadied  the  nnoonsoioas  and  vacant  gaaer, 
aad  iouefaed  hi»  shooider.  He  turned  sharply 
rooad^  sefnmg^  with  trembling  apprehensieoi, 
ni  had  stammered  ont,  "  What  doyou  want  P" 
beiore  he  reeognised  ^intnidep.    !Fhen,  ssd- 


denly  recollecting  me,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

In  a  short  qsace  of  time  we  were  seated 
together  in  the  box  of  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
room,  and  I  was  in  possession  of  the  outlines 
of  George  Harfprd's  history. 

It  was  a  mournful  story.  Poor  George  could 
with  sad  propriety  adopt  the  language,  "Lover 
and  friend  hast  Thou  put  far  from  me,  and 
mine  acquaintance  into  darkness."  The  greater 
pert  of  his  family  conneadons  had  been  re- 
moved by  death ;  and  fay  those  who  remained 
he  had  been  nef^eoted  or  forsaken,  as  his  cir- 
cnmstaaces  became  impaired,  and  his  pros- 
pects darkened. 

fie  had  first  entered  into  business  with  a 
moderate  capital,  and  £9r  a  short  time  had 
succeeded.  Then  a  rererse  had  taken  place, 
on  his  own  showing,  unforeseen  and  onsvoid- 
able,  by  which  he  was  nearly  mined,  and  hici 
establishment  broken  up.  Dejected,  font  not 
quite  despaicrxng,  George  Harford  had  striven 
to  retrieve  his  losses,  by  engaging  in  partner- 
ship with  a  plausible  ^gue^^ho*  first  con- 
trived to  rob  him  of  what  little  he  had  left, 
and  then  to  get  rid  of  him  as  an  encumbrance. 

Once  more  George  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
working  upwards  from  the  pit  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  With  some  trifling  assistance  from 
a  distant  relation,  he  established  a  very  hmnble 
business  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  which 
promised  to  yield  him,  at  least,  a  mere  sabefs- 
tence.  "But/'  said  [my  poor,  almost  heart- 
broken old  ftiend,  *' just  as  I  was  striving  my 
hardest,  and  had  hopes  of  vepaying  the  loan, 
and  of  haraiag  at  length  a  oomfortal»ie  though 
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humble  borne,  a  fire  broke  out  at  tbe  next  door 
to  niine.  It  spread:  mj  dwelling  was  con- 
sumed, and  mj  stookin-trade  with  it,  while  I 
escaped  only  with  my  life.  Would  to  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  impatience, 
"that  I  had  died  then — if  it  had  but  been  His 
will,"  he  added,  contritely.  **Had  I  died  then,  I 
should  hare  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to 
come.  I  was  uninsured/'  he  continued ;  "  and 
1  had  to  bear  the  bitter  reproaches  of  my 
relatiTo  for  this  unwise  neglect.  I  could  not 
ask  him  for  further  aasistanoe,  and  he  did  not 
offer  it.  He  left  me  to  take  my  chance  for  the 
future." 

I  will  not  weary  and  distress  the  reader  by 
recounting  every  fresh  disaster  of  my  poor 
friend.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  when  I  en- 
countered his  faded  form  on  London  Bridge, 
he  was  homeless  and  moneyless ;  without  em- 
ployment, and  without  hope.  I  know  not  what 
temptation  might  hare  been  at  that  moment 
busily  at  workin  his  heart,  whilehe  stood  watch- 
ing the  dark  stream  which  flowed  beneath  him; 
bat  he  spoke  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by 
the  unexpected  meeting. 

If  any  years  after  my  meeting  with  Qeorge 
Harford,  I  was  again  walking  over  London 
Bridge,  when  in  the  crowd  of  passers-by,  a 
young  man  hastily  moved  on,  with  whose 
features  I  fancied  I  had  once  been  familiar, 
though  I  could  not  recall  the  how  or  the  when. 
As  -we  were  passing  each  other  our  eyes  met, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  stranger 
or  the  friend — ^whichever  or  whoever  he  might 
be — smiled,  held  out  his  hand,  and  addressing 
me  by  name,  gave  mine  a  hearty  and  cordial 
preesnre,  while  he  expressed  at  once  his  sur- 
prise and  his  pleasure  in  having  thus  met  me. 
While  he  was  speaking,  I  vainly  endeavoured 
to  disentangle  my  memory;  at  length  I  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  though  the  fiMse,  man- 
ner, and  voice  were  those  of  a  former  acquaint- 
ance, I  could  not  remember  more. 

"  Ton  will  not  have  forgotten  Frederic 
He«tb,snrelyP"Baidhe. 

The  name  was  enough. 

Ko,  certainly  I  had  not  forgotten  Frederic 
Heath,  whom  I  had  known  ten  years  before  as 
an  ardent,  active,  persevering  youth,  and  whose 
&ther,  while  he  lived,  was  my  old  friend  and 
correspondent.  I  apologized  for.  my  lapse  of 
memory,  which  was  justly  to  be  attributed  to 
Frederic's  advance  from  youth  to  manhood, 
with  the  natural  changes  whidi  this  advance 
had  brought  About.  Having  thus,  as  I  hoped, 
olewredn^rsetf  from  the  oharge  of  wilful  tor. 


getf alness,  I  congratulated  my  young  friend 
on  his  good  looks,  and  ventured  to  inquire  into 
his  present  pursuits. 

"  I  am  pressed  for  time  now,"  he  answered, 
"  having  an  engagement  in  the  City,  but  you 
will  come  and  see  me  to-night  P  Here  is  mj 
address,"  and  he  put  a  card  into  my  hand.  "  I 
shall  be  at  home  at  eight — or,  stop,  I  wiUmak« 
it  seven,  and  you  will  spend  the  evening  with 
me ;  I  have  a  spare  bed  " — and  so  on. 

The  card  indicated  that  Mr.  Frederic  Heath 
was  at  that  time  the  inhabitant  of  a  oertiiiii 
house  in  a  certain  terrace  at  OlaphauL  For  a 
moment  or  two  I  hesitated  whether  or  not  to 
accept  the  invitation.  There  was  an  air  of 
brisk  self-satisfaction,  and  a  trifle  of  assump- 
tion, in  my  new  old-acquaintance,  which  did 
not  entirely  harmonize  with  my  feelings;  and 
I  was  about  to  express  my  regret  that  I  could 
not  conveniently  take  up  my  abode  with  him 
that  night,  when  he  added,— 

"  My  mother  lives  with  me,  and  so  does  my 
sister  Catherine— dear  Kate,  you  remember 
her,  and  they  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Wo 
often  talk  of  you ;  do  come  if  you  can." 

"  I  will,"  I  replied. 

"That's  right,  thank  you;  not  later  than 
seven,  mind,"  said  Frederic,  once  more  shaking 
me  by  the  hand.  He  then  hurried  away,  to 
keep,  as  I  presumed,  his  Oity  engagement, 
learing  me  to  fulfil  mine,  if  I  had  any ;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  other  occupations,  to  weary  my- 
self with  guesses  about  Mr.  Frederic  Heath, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister;  and  to  reoaU  the 
memory  of  my  old  friend,  his  father. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  was  at  number  this,  and  terrace  that,  in 
the  parish  of  Glapham,  soon  after  seven,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Frederic,  punctual  as  he  might 
be  to  his  City  engagement,  had  not  on  this 
occasion  so  punctually  kept  his  social  obliga- 
tion. I  was  well-remembered,  however,  by  his 
widowed  mother  and  his  sister ;  and  I  was  not 
altogether  sorry  for  the  delay,  which  gave  me 
half  an  hour's  pleasant  chat  with  the  ladies 
before  my  young  friend  made  his  iq^ipearanee. 
From  them  I  learned  his  history;  as  much  of 
which  as  is  needful  to  my  purpose  may  be  told 
in  a  few  words. 

At  the  death  of  my  old  friend,  bis  widow 
and  children  were  left  in  straitened  oironm- 
stances,  alleviated,  however,  by  the  Arm  as- 
surance that  the  husband  and  father  was 
"asleep  in  Jesus,"  by  humble  tnut  in  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  Wxkmd  of  tiis 
widow«  and  hj  the  f  set  theft  bolh  sen  and 
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dieghter  had  been  previotuly  prepared  for 
personal  ezertkn  in  the  ^irorld.  Before  the 
first  pangs  of  sorrowing  affection  had  well 
fliMdsd,  Kate  sought  and  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  daily  goremess;  while  Frederio, 
two  OP  three  years  her  junior,  received  an 
aiTanee  of  salary  in  the  connting-honse  of 
his  em^oyer. 

After  a  hm  years  of  nnwearied  application, 
joined  with  bndness  tact,  Frederic  had  received 
orsiiures  of  partoership  from  a  citi«^i»  who 
Nt  the  young  inan\i  tahiable  quaiiflcatione 
against  his  want  of  capital.  The  offbr  was 
Mdefrtsdi  tiie  concern  proep^ed,  and  at  the 
tifte  ef  our  meeting,  Frederic  Heath  was  a 
BQCcessfnl  and  a  still  rising  man. 

'*  He  has  been  a  good  son  and  brother,^  said 
his  motiier,  witli  affectionate  emotion.  •*  He 
insiited  upon  our  sharing  the  fmits  of  his 
iniastfy.  Last  year  he  took  this  house  for 
M,  that  we  might  be  nearer  the  conntry  than 
we  were;  and  he  has  famished  it  with  a  view 
iar  store  to  onr  conTemence  and  comfort  than 
his  own.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
gires  me  manj  anxions  thoughts*—" 

At  this  moment  the  knocker  at  the  door 
anooneed  the  approach  of  Mr.  Frederic,  and 
our  oonversation  was,  of  conrse,  broken  off. 

My  jtmskf^  friend  apologised— sincerely,  I 
belkve— ibr  his  nninteniional  delay,  wdcomed 
me  as  his  fktiher's  friend  to  his  abode,  and, 
alter  a  few  words  of  affection  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  he  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to 
wash  away>  as  he  said,  the  smoke  of  the  Oity. 

We  were  sooti  seated  around  the  tea-table, 
and  talking  of  days  long  past.  At  the  same 
time,  I  had  Msnre  to  look  around  me;  and 
though  I  was  not,  I  trust,  impertinently 
carioiu,  I  ootdd  scareely  fail  to  observe  many 
iadioationa  of  prosperity,  which  certainly  gave 
me  some  scirprise.  The  usefnl  and  necessary 
fiiniitnre  of  the  room  in  which  we  sat  was 
«pensSve,  and  many  laxuries  were  scattered 
about,  which  showed  that  money  was,  in  one 
way  or  other,  raidily  at  the  command  of  my 
JoQitg  friends  He  talked  largely,  too,  and 
somewhat  boastingly,  I  thought,  of  what  he 
intended  to  do  in  the  way  of  fresh  purchases, 
as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it;  and  when  re- 
nunded*  by  his  mother  that  already  they  en- 
joyed  as  much  as  could  be  desired  of  the  good 
tilings  of  this  life,  and  much  more  than  could 
liave  been  hoped  for  at  a  period  not  long  gone 
hy»  the  young  man  listened  impatiently,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  changing  the  subject. 
He  was  evidently  ashamed  of   the  honour- 


able poverty  from  which  he  had  so  rapidly 
emerged. 

All  at  once  I  thought  of  Qeorge  Harford, 
and,  to  give  a  tarn  to  the  conversation,  gave 
the  history  of  my  meeting  with  him  on  London 
Bridge,  and  contrasted  his  experience  of  life 
with  that  of  my  young  friend  Frederic,  whom 
I  had,  singularly  enough,  encountered  on 
neariy  the  same  spot  that  morning.  I  ven^ 
tured  to  add,  that  Gk)d  in  His  providence  sees 
fit  to  deal  with  His  creatures  in  a  variety  oi 
ways.  To  some  He  gives  the  power  to  get 
wealth:  every  project  appears  to  prosper  in 
their  hands,  and  they  know  but  little  of  the 
vexations  and  struggles  of  adversity  $  while 
to  others,  their  equals  in  talent,  enterprise, 
and  industry,  every  avenue  to  prosperity  is 
apparently  closed,  and  their  lives  present 
nothing  but  a  series  of  disappointments  and 
worldly  sorrows. 

It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  my  old  friend 
Mrs.  Heath  sympathised  with  my  feelings  and 
approved  of  my  homily.  Not  so,  however,  h^ 
son.  He  heard  me  patiently,  but  when  I  had 
ended,  he,  with  more  petulance,  I  thought,  than 
the  occasion  demanded,  challenged  the  cor- 
rectness and  propriety  of  my  views. 

••  I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "in  these  notions 
about  Providence." 

«  You  do  not  believe  in  a  God,  perhaps  P"  I 
responded. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  he  replied;  "and  I  think 
that  He  has  given  to  all  natural  powers  to 
improve,  and  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do 
not  improve  them." 

"  True,  my  friend ;  and  what  then  P** 

"  Why,  that  every  man's  well-being  is  almost 
entirely  in  his  own  power ;  and  that  riches  even 
are  at  the  command  of  aU  who  will  but  exert 
their  energies  to  obtain  them." 

"For  instance,"  I  said,  "you  think  my  old 
friend  Harford  might  have  been  as  prosperous 
as  yourself,  had  he  but  been  as  painstaking 
and  industrious  P" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  the  young  man  con* 
fidently  answered.  "The  fact  is,  I  have  no 
patience  with  those  who  lay  the  blame  of  their 
own  want  of  success  upon  Providence.  There 
was,  only  to-day,  a  fellow  came  to  me  with  a 
long  story  about  being  ruined  by  Providence. 
I  soon  cut  it  short,  though." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  You  do  not  take  either  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. Miss  Heath,'*  I  said,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion,  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  only 
the  be^nning,  and  in  which  her  brother  had 
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warmly  maintauied  his  point  against  tbe  united 
forces  of  his  mother  and  myself. 

"  Kate  is  a  sensible  girl,"  said  Frederic,  good- 
humouredly.  "  Ton  think  as  I  do,  don't  you, 
Kate?" 

"Do  not  he  too  sure  of  that,  Fred,"  she 
answered.  "  The  fact  is,  your  conversation  has 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  fanciful  tale,  written  some 
years  ago  by  an  old  schoolfellow;  and  I  am 
almost  resolved  to  inflict  upon  you  the  penalty 
of  reading  it,  as  a  punishment  for  your  heresy." 

"No,  no,"  replied  her  brother;  **read  it 
yourself,  and  welcome — ^that  is,  if  our  friend 
here  is  willing  to  listen." 

Of  course  I  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  thd 
story,  and— here  it  is. 

"  THE  UNSEEN  HAND. 

"  Eli  Ben  Amram  was  one  of  the  richest  of 
his  tribe.  He  had  risen  from  humble  circmn- 
sfcances  to  high  honour, — ^from  poverty  to  great 
wealth.  His  ships  floated  on  many  seas ;  his 
merchandise  was  the  produce  of  numerous 
lands;  hi^  fame  resounded  through  all  his 
nation.  Tet  did  not  the  fortunes  of  EH  Ben 
Amram  cause  him  to  forget  the  God  of  his 
fathers ;  he  was  learned  in  the  law  of  Mosest, 
and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Elders.  He  ob- 
served every  feast  and  every  fast;  he  paid 
tithes  and  gave  alms ;  moreover,  he  built  a 
synagogue.  Hich  was  the  smoke  of  his  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifices,  and  frequent  were 
his  devotions. 

"  But  where  is  the  perfect  man  P  One  pre- 
cept did  EU  Ben  Amram  forget  to  cherish  in 
his  memory :  *  Beware  lest  thou  say  in  thine 
heart.  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine  hand 
hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.'  He  had  sustained 
his  aged  parents  in  comfort ;  he  had  given  his 
sister  Keturah  in  marriage,  with  a  princely 
portion;  he  had  bestowed  on  his  younger 
brother,  Jorah,  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver 
wherewith  to  traffic ;  many  had  he  befriended, 
and  he  thought  himself  better  than  they, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  wisdom  to  amass  riches. 
He  praised  his  God  for  blessings  bestowed, 
while  yet  his  soul  vaunted  itself  in  that  he 
had  turned  those  blessings  to  his  own  advan- 
tage— not  remembering  that  the  Lord  his 
God  had  given  him  the  power  to  get  wealth. 

"  When  Jotham,  Ben  Amram's  eldest  son, 
had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  his  father 
gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and  bade  him  go 
and  make  merchandise  therewith. 

"'Be  diligent,  my  son,'  he  said,  'be  pru- 
dent, and  be  fortunate.    A  man's  sucoess  de* 


pends  upon  himself;  the  bleflsing  of  God 
follows  the  hand  of  the  diligent.* 

"  While  he  waa  yet  speaking  with  his  son,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  a  distaat  cttTf,  tlis 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  brother  Jorah. 
Distress,  sudden  and  severe,  had  li^coa  upon 
him:  the  hand  of  God  was  preosing  him  tore. 
Fhe  and  flood  had  devoured  his  possenions; 
sickness  had  weakened  hiv  strength  by  ilia 
way.  He  therefore  entreated  hia  btodier  Hi 
to  lend  him  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  to  preserve 
him  and  the  wife  and  duidren  of  hia  bosom 
from  rain. 

**  Ben  Ammm  was  ang^  becaiose  hia  brother 
had  become  poor;  and  he  said  to  his  soa 
Jotham, — 

'"I  will  send  him  mx  times  as  much  as  ho 
asks,  but  withal  I  will  rebuke  hin  siiarplj; 
for  he  hath  been  negligent.  A  wiae  and  pru- 
dent man  will  guard  against  evil,  or,  foreflodng 
it,  he  will  hide  himself.  It  is  the  fool  atee 
who,  passing  on,  is  puniidied.  He  will  thrite 
well  who  looketh  to  his  own  affidrs.  Go,  my 
son,  entertain  the  messenger  vntdl  I  have 
written  to  my  brother.' 

"  So  Bea  Amram  wrote  a  letter  to  hia  brother, 
ftill  of  bitter  words  i  and  putting  into  a  bag 
three  hundred  pieces  of  silver^  which  after- 
wards he  eeoured  with  his  own  signet,  he  sat 
down  to  await  the  return  of  the  meeaenger. 

"  Suddenly  the  spirit  of  slumber  fell  upon 
Ben  Amram,  and  gMmpses  of  the  invisible 
were  revealed  to  him  in  visions.  Be&re  him 
stood  a  youth,  of  noble  asd  eommanding  f ona, 
and  clothed  in  foreign  garb.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  wand  of  i?ory.  A  strange  awe  op- 
pressed  the  mind  of  Ben  Amram  as  he  gased 
on  the  visitant.  Nevertiieless,  though  sub- 
dued, his  spirit  sank  not  in  utter  dismaf. 

*'  'Sli  Ben  Amram,' said  the  stranger,  'osnst 
thou  avoid  the  poverty  into  which  thy  hvother 
Jorah  hath  fallen  P' 

<<  Ben  Amram  smiled  proudly  as  he  te^HA 

*  I  hoeoe  avoided  it' 

" '  Hitherto  thou  hast»'  said  the  straager ; 

*  or,  rather,  hitherto  God  hath  pzoapered  the 
work  of  thy  hands,  and  given  thee  wealth: 
He  may  also  withdraw  it.' 

"  *  The  blessing  of  God»'  answered  Ben  Am- 
ram, '  is  on  the  diligent  and  prudent  num.' 

"  *  Wealth  is  not  always  a  blessing,'  replied 
the  stranger,  '  inasmuch  as  moxtak  sometiines 
uso  it  to  their  own  hurt.  Yet  it  is  one  ol  the 
good  gifts  of  God,  which  He  beatoweth  on  one, 
and  withholdeth  from  another.  Bli  Bea  Am* 
ram,  look  on  the  paati '  - 
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"The  ymUa  jiraved  lu9  waad,  and  paaaed 
his  hand  oyer  the  ejQ9  of  Bea  Amram.  Then 
did  a.  thick  mist  fiU  the  apartment,  while  a 
cold  thijll  agitated  for  a  moment  the  frame  of 
the  boaatfal  merchuit.  The  mist  divided,  and 
BeQ  Amnwn  saw  in  distant  perspective  the 
home  of  hia  childhood.  Youthful  forms  were 
sporting  round  the  well-remembered  hearth* 
He  knew  them  to  be  his  brother  Jorah  and  his 
Biflter  Ketorah,  while  with  another  shadowy 
fena  he  feli  himself  to  be  identified.  The 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  childhood  returned, 
and  he  lived,  as  it  were,  a  double  life :  a  grave 
and  thoughifiiil  ma^,  and  a  simplOi  reckless 
boy.  In  that  mysterious  momenti  not  only 
did  his  actual  life  pass  in  review  before  him, 
hat  shadowed  on  that  mist  were  the  good  and 
etil  influences  by  which»  in  those  earlier  stages 
of  enstence^  he  had  been  surrounded. 

"He saw  that  boy  environed  by  perils  and 
temptationB;  heedless  and  unconscious  of  them 
b11»  yet  escaping  them.  Another  step  in  that 
conrse  would  have  brought  him  within  the 
grasp  of  ddath^  when  suddenly  it  was  aban- 
doned. Another  movement  in  this  direction 
vrald  havs  plunged  him  into  errors  as  fatal  to 
the  spirit^  when,  without  adequate  apparent 
«oae,  he  stopped,  and  turned  aside. 

'''Why  doth  the  child  avoid  the  dangers  he 
knoweih  not  of  ? '  asked  Ben  Amram. 

" '  Look  more  closely,'  said  the  stranger. 

"And  when  Ben  Amram  looked,  he  saw, 
hovering  abore  and  around  the  boy,  dim  and 
shadowy,  yet  becoming  more  distinct  the 
longer  it  was  gazed  on,  the  form  of  a  Hand. 
It  was  this  Hakd,  he  now  saw,  which  guided 
and  upheld;  interposed  when  danger  was  near, 
and  averted  the  threatened  stroke. 

"  The  boy  became  a  man,  and  the  Hakd  was 
still  near  him,  protecting,  restraining,  con- 
trolling, supporting,  directing.  In  the  in- 
tricate paths  of  youth,  in  the  rougher  ways  of 
Bttahood,  its  i>owerfulyet  gentle  influence  was 
alike  felt.  Ben  Amram  remembered  circnm- 
■tanoes  of  perplexity  in  which  he  thought  he 
had  been  guided  by  his  own  wisdom,  but  in 
^hich,  as  he  now  saw,  the  shadowy  Band  had 
pomted  to  a  right  decision.  Sometimes  he  had 
^nuned  its  influence,  and  had  fallen.  Then 
the  Hand  had  raised  him,  succoured  him,  and 
continued  its  unwearied  task.  Sometimes  its 
movements  were  involved  iu  mystery;  the 
mist  would  gather  round,  and  he  could  see 
i^either  its  operations  nor  its  object. 
"Ben   Amram    saw   that   Hand   pouring 

wealth  at  his  feet,  which  he  might  gather  at 


will.  It  prospered  his  traffic,  and  removed  his 
rivals  from  his  path.  It  gave  him  ships,  and 
sped  them  safely  and  prosperously  over  the 
ocean.  It  defended  him  from  losses,  and  as- 
sisted his  schemes.  It  guided  him  in  the 
choice  of  a  residence,  and  directed  him  to  the 
partner  of  his  life.  It  gave  him  the  desire  of 
his  heart.    It  raised  him  to  honour  and  fame. 

"He  saw  the  Hand  beckoning  as  his 
brother's  messenger  drew  near ;  and  then  the 
scene  was  obscured — the  mist  again  filled  the 
apartment. 

''  *  Eli  Ben  Amram/  said  the  visitor,  '  thou 
hast  seen  the  sign  of  the  Invisible,  upholding 
the  hand  of  the  diligent  through  the  past. 
Look  now  upon  the  future ! ' 

"  Again  he  waved  the  wand,  and  placed,  for 
an  instant,  his  hand  upon  the  eyes  of  Ben  ' 
Amram.  The  mist  once  more  divided.  He 
saw  his  brother,  worn  with  poverty  and  wasted 
by  sickness.  He  marked  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit  as  he  read  the  reproachful  letter.  He 
saw  the  shadowy  Hand  over  him  also;  but 
again  the  scene  was  changed. 

«  A  ship  sailed  on  a  distant  sea.  That  Hand 
raised  the  waves  and  winds  to  a  storm,  and 
impelled  the  vessel  to  destruction.  The  owner 
was  impoverished; — and  he  was  indebted  to 
Ben  Amram  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
pieces  of  silver. 

"And  now  the  shiftings  of  the  scene  increased 
in  rapidity;  yet  still  the  Hand  was  there. 
Jorah  repaid  the  three  hundred  piecesof  money ; 
while  Ben  Amram's  eldest  daughter  Rachel 
returned  a  destitute  and  mourning  widow  to 
her  father's  house.  The  ship  in  which  Jotham 
sailed  was  attacked,  the  passengers  were  robbed 
and  taken  captive,  and  an  exorbitant  ransom 
was  demanded.  Ben  Amram  paid  the  sum, 
and  Jotham  returned  in  nakedness  and  want. 
Fire  devoured  the  possessions  of  one  debtor ; 
blight  and  mildew  destroyed  those  of  another. 
Famine  and  pestilenoe  wasted  the  land;  the 
sources  of  commerce  failed.  Ben  Amram's 
boasted  sagacity  seemed  to  forsake  him.  Per« 
plexed  and  bewildered,  he  felt  himself  unable 
to  stem  the  current  of  adverse  circumstances. 
His  younger  son,  Eliab,  risked  hU  patrimony 
in  a  commercial  adventure ;  it  failed,  and  he 
lost  all.  His  daughter  Miriam  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  one  whose  character  and  pros- 
pects appeared  promising.  The  influence  of 
the  warning  Hand  were  disregarded,  and  Ben 
Amram  discovered  too  late  that  he  had  be- 
stowed the  darling  of  his  heart  on  an  unprin- 
cipled adventurer. 
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"  In  all  these  cbaiiges  that  Haitd  was  seen 
mingling,  more  shadowy  and  mysterious,  yet 
still  yisible.  Ben  Amram  saw  himself,  not- 
withstanding all  his  efforts,  reduced  to  utter 
poverty ;  and  then,  through  the  mist,  he  per- 
ceived approaching  him  his  brother  Jorah. 
He  shrank  from  him,  for  he  feared  to  have 
retorted  upon  him  his  own  reproaches. 

**  *  My  brother,*  said  Jorah,  *  the  good  hand 
of  Grod  has  been  with  me,  and  has  given  me 
competence.  Come  and  share  it  with  me;  I 
have  enough  for  thee  and  me.' 

"Then  did  Eli  Ben  Amram  exclaim,  *The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away : 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

*'  At  this  instant  the  door  of  the  apartment 
opened,  and  with  his  son  Jotham  entered  the 
messenger  of  his  brother.  Ben  Amram  looked 
around  him :  the  stranger  was  gone,  and  the 
mist  had  vanished.  The  letter  he  had  written 
was  before  him.  He  consumed  it  in  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  that  burned  in  the  hearth,  and  in 
its  stead  he  penned  a  kind  and  sympathising 
message  to  his  brother. 


*'  From  that  hour  was  mi  Ben  Amram  never 
heard  to  vaunt  himself  in  his  wisdom  or  his 
wealth ;  and  if  one  praised  his  skill  and  snecess 
— '  and  men  wiU  praise  thee  when  thou  doest 
well  to  thyself,'— he  would  reply,  *Kay,  bat  it 
was  the  good  hand  of  my  God.  upon  me.'  And 
when  he  admonished  his  children  to  attend 
diligently  and  circumspectly  to  their  affain, 
he  added  this  caution,  '  Above  all  things,  seek 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  TtiB  Uvseif 
Hand."* 

"  I  am  not  to  hare  yon  dn  my  nde,  Kate,  I 
see,"  said  Frederic,  when  his  sistm*  had  ilniriied 
reading  the  manuscript,  "  but  for  all  that,  and 
in  spite  of  your  pretty  story,  I  am  not  con* 
verted,  mind." 

•  *  •  •  • 

Not  long  ago  I  met  Frederic  Heath  under 
other  circumstances.  His  self-sufficiency  had 
disappeared ;  his  tone  was  subdued  and  huib- 
bled.  He  had  learned  by  experience  that 
"  The  race  is  not "  always  ••  to  the  awift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong." 


AOTS  OF  HEEOIO  PHILAIfTHBOPY. 

PEOM-"THB     BIMPZ.B    AWNALS    OP    THH    POO»."* 


|HEB>E  is  a  dasa  of  sufferings  almost 
sublimated  and  purified  from  per* 
sonal  ambition,  or  from  the  thought 
that  the  act  of  doing  or  enduring  is 
to  bring  any  glory  or  good  to  the  actor.  These 
are  found  especially  among  those  impulsive 
and  unselfish  deeds  of  pure  benevolence  which 
shine  out,  like  diamond  stars,  from  ''  the  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor."  Not  that  the  chivalry 
of  rank  has  not  been  studded  with  gems  bril- 
liant with  the  lustre  of  these  acta ;  but,  in  a 
ground  of  refined  cultivation  and  highly  edu- 
cated sensibilities,  such  acts  do  not  shine  with 
such  brightness  as  from  the  frosty  firmament 
of  a  poor  man's  life.  Indeed,  if  one  of  Heaven's 
angels  who  began  life  a  thousand  years  before 
Adam,  had  bethought  him  to  keep  an  album 
of  the  choicest  human  actions,  from  the  first 
man  down  to  time's  end,  its  best  pages  would 
doubtless  have  been  given  to  the  unselfish 
doings  and  endurings  of  poor  men,  women, 
and  children. 

It  aeema  almost  invidious  to  the  record  to 
point  to  two  or  three  examplea,  when  hundreds 
•  <'TlwMiHiQnofQt«ataiiffnixigB.'*    By  SUlrn  Bvrrltt. 


might  be  cited  of  equal  merit.  Thereia  one 
given  in  an  American  aoho<d-book*  about  fif^ 
years  ago,  which  was  aore  to  be  selected  hj 
some  boy  at  the  competition  readinga*  nd 
which  alwaya  made  even  the  little  childrm  on 
the  lowest  benches  hold  their  hreaik  «a  they 
listened  to  the  thrilling  narrative. 

It  waa  the  story  of  a  Dutch  Boer  at  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  An  Sngliah  £aat  India- 
man  had  run  upon  a  reef  or  bar  of  8aad»  along 
way  from  the  ahore.  The  roaniig,  foaming 
seaa  were  leaping  upon  the  deck,  and  atamping 
it  to  pieces.  They  had  croahed  the  boats  like 
so  many  eggshells,  and  the  frantio  panengcn 
were  ahrieking  in  the  tempest  iar  help.  Tkt 
Dutch  settlers  saw  the  sight  and  heard  the 
cry,  and  rushed  down  to  the  beach,  apparently 
to  do  nothing  but  see  the  waters  awailow  np 
the  men  and  women  dinging  to  the  rigging 
of  the  broken  vessel ;  for  they  had  no  boat  ia 
push  out  into  the  surg^,  and  none  waa  within 
an  hour's  reach.  The  wreck  would  go  to 
pieces  before  a  raft  could  be  madsb  or  vdj- 
thing  floated  from  the  shore. 
LmAon!  Sampion  Leir,  Sen,  end  mrafeen.   6s«  Bsitoif, p>^ 
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Haman  help  iliere  wa«  none  at  first  sight. 
Bot,  at  the  sharpest  crisis  of  the  agony,  a 
Batch  faimer  galloped  down  to  the  sea  on  an 
Arabian  mare  that  was  like  another  life  to 
him— that  had  carried  him  through  all  the 
huards  of  the  wide  world  and  its  wilder 
beaats,  and  seemed  to  share  her  master's  in- 
telligence, and  divine  as  well  as  obej  his  will. 
She  bad  swmn  rivers  and  waded  morasses  with 
him  on  her  back ;  and  now  he  spurred  her 
throngh  the  crowd,  and,  without  a  moment's 
panse,  plunged  into  the  sea  with  a  rope  at- 
tached to  her  tail.  The  brave-creature  shrank 
not  an  instant  from  the  fierce  wrestle  with  the 
bajing  waves.  She  struck  them  down  with 
her  ironed  hoofa,  and  breasted  her  way  to  the 
ship's  side.  It  was  but  a  minute's  stay,  and 
she  was  making  for  the  shore  again,  trailing  a 
rov  of  men  and  women  clinging  to  the  rope. 
The  shouts  of  the  crowd  awaiting  to  receive 
them  seemed  to  thrill  her  strained  muscles 
with  a  new  vigour ;  and  when  her  feet  struck 
the  earth,  and  she  mounted  on  the  beach  and 
fihook  the  salt  water  from  her  sides,  she  looked 
voimd  upon  the  half -drowned  beings  she  had 
dragged  to  land  and  life,  and  it  seemed  given 
to  her  of  the  God  of  us  all  to  know  that  she 
had  done  a  good  act.  Her  master  patted  her 
on  the  neck,  as  when  they  had  faced  lions 
together  in  the  desert;  he  patted  her  with 
ejes  turned  towards  the  ship. 

It  was  but  a  minute's  pause :  "  Once  more, 
my  Jenny,  darling;  once  more!'*  and  she 
tnmed  her  head  and  plunged  again,  without 
touch  of  spar,  into  the  sea.  Once  more  she 
ploughed  through  the  surge,  snorting  over  its 
brfay  crest.  Once  more  she  wheeled  at  the 
ship's  side,  and  headed  for  the  shore,  trailing 
another  row  of  men  behind  her.  Many  times 
her  head  dipped  above  her  nostrils  in  a  break- 
ing wave;  many  times  she  neighed  as  for 
bdp,  as  she  struck  out  heavily  with  the  long 
losd  dragging  her  down.  She  neared  the  land, 
bnt  more  slowly  than  before,  and  staggered 
lip  the  ascent  with  trembling  limbs. 

The  seeond  long  and  desperate  tug  through 
the  surge  had  strained  every  nerve  and  muscle 
to  its  utmost  tension,  and  she  stood  quivering, 
blown  and  exhausted.  There  were  several 
more  human  beings  left  behind  on  the  crash - 
^g,  broken  hull.  The  darkness  was  closing 
ni  upon  them,  and  certain  death  with  the 
^MknesB.  fHiebrave-hearted  Dutchman  heard 
that  bitter  cry,  sad  saw  the  harrowing  sight. 
Conld  he  do  more  P  Oould  he  try  it  again  P 
**  Jtnnyj  mj  darimg !  Jenny,  esn  you  do  it  P  '* 


and  he  put  his  arm  around  her  neck  fondly 
and  tenderly.  She  rubbed  her  head  against 
his  cheek,  as  if  she  said,  "  Master,  if  you  will 
it,  I'll  try."  He  mounted  her  back,  and,  with- 
out sense  of  spur  or  rein,  she  turned  and 
walked  straight  into  the  foaming  sea.  Slowly, 
painfully,  with  weakening  strokes,  she  made 
her  way  to  ihe  ship,  and  once  more  headed  for 
the  shore  with  the  last  passengers  clinging  to 
the  rope,  "With  hands  and  voices  uplifted 
stood  the  crowd  on  the  beach :  "  O  God  of 
mercy  and  might,  give  the  poor  creature 
strength  for  this  once ! "  Her  head  is  lost  for 
a  moment.  "  It's  the  wave  between.  There ! 
she  rises!  see  her  mane  on  that  white-cap. 
0  Grod,  be  merciful !  Do  you  see  her  now  P** 
"'No;  but  I  see  good  Diedrich's  hand  above 
the  water,  reaching  towards  us.  Now  it's 
gone !  Oh,  poor,  good  man !  he's  gone  down 
with  his  noble  horse,  and  all  the  men  he  tried 
to  save.  Noble  Diedrich !  God  bless  his  widow 
and  fatherless  children.  Dear  good  man !  he 
was  thinking  more  of  other  men's  widows  and 
fatherless  children  than  of  his  own  when  he 
made  his  last  ride  into  the  sea !" 

That  was  the  act  of  a  Dutch  Boer  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  of  a  man  belonging  to  a  class 
which  many  writers  of  history  and  romance 
overlook  in  seeking  for  great  deeds  of  noble 
chivalry,  or  for  lofty  sentiments  of  philan- 
thropy or  patriotism.  If  ever  some  one  of  the 
class  fitted  for  the  task  should  undertake  to 
write  the  history  of  common  working  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  deeds  and  dispositions 
of  the  same  order  of  merit  might  be  found  to 
fill  a  hundred  volumes. 

Prom  the  example  of  this  half-Africanised 
Dutchman  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  let  us 
glance  at  a  deed  of  daring  for  the  lives  of 
others  by  the  young  daughter  of  a  humble 
lighthouse  keeper,  in  the  north  of  England,  as 
it  stands  out  even  now  as  an  act  of  unsur- 
passed qualities  in  the  record  of  poor  men*s 
doings  in  the  field  of  this  unselfish  heroism  of 
the  heart. 

On  the  Northumberland  coast,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  a  disabled  steamer  was  blown  at 
night  into  the  iron-teethed  jaws  of  a  leash  of 
jagged  islands,  tethered  out  a  few  miles  from 
the  mainland,  as  if  to  catch  and  tear  in  pieces 
lame  and  benighted  vessels.  The  night  was 
dark,  the  ship  helpless,  and  the  wind  and  tide 
pounded  it  with  terrible  blows,  then  lifted  it 
up  on  the  deep-notched  molar  of  one  of  the 
black  islands.  And  there  at  midnight,  amid 
the  fierce  screeches  of  the  hurrioaae,  and  the 
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shrieks  of  mea,  women,  and  children,  the 
vesael  broke  in  twain;  the  after  part  going 
down  with  the  captain  and  half  the  passengers 
and  crew.  The  fore  part  stuck  fast,  impaled  on 
the  projecting  rock.  There,  crouching  at  the 
bows,  nine  sorviyors  watched  for  the  morning 
as  few  human  beings  ever  looked  for  its  light. 
The  wind  and  waves,  as  if  more  furious  for 
their  prey  by  what  thej  had  alreadj  gorged, 
smote  the  fragment  of  the  hull  blows  that 
threatened  to  beat  it  from  its  holding  every 
moment,  Ite  up,  in  a  f  orecabtle  berth,  lay  a 
woman  just  widowed  by  the  wredc.  In  her 
arms  lay  two  little  children,  cold  and  dead, 
drowned  as  she  held  them  to  her  breabt,  by  the 
ittbreaking  sea,  which  had  nearly  put  out  her 
own  life  within  her.  Hours,  that  seemed  to 
the  terrified  watchers  like  whole  years  of 
ordinary  suffering,  passed  one  after  the  other; 
and  the  grey,  cold  light  of  the  morning  began 
to  reveal  the  scene.  Little  by  little,  slowly — 
oh,  how  slowly ! — ^the  dark  curtain  of  the  misty 
night  was  lifted,  and  the  watchers  descried 
the  white  tower  of  the  lighthonse  on  Long- 
stone  Island,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  let  down 
from  Heaven  to  their  sight  and  salvation.  And 
from  the  small,  deep-set  windows  in  that  white 
tower,  three  pairs  of  human  eyes  were  peering 
out  with  keenest  search  upon  the  foaming 
ridges  of  the  angry  sea  and  the  black  walls  of 
the  adjacent  islands.  Grod  pity  the  poor  sea- 
farei'S  driven  on  such  a  night  into  those  terrible 
jaws  I  In  the  broken  slumbers  of  the  night 
that  thought  had  moved  each  of  those  three 
human  hearts  with  the  secret  pulse  of  a  prayer 
between  dreaming  and  waking. 

A  father,  mother,  and  daughter  made  up  the 
isolated  family.  In  that  g^ey  solitude,  just  in 
dim  sight  of  the  green  world  they  seldom 
visited,  with  no  sound  to  break  the  everlasting 
silaice  but  the  voices  of  the  sea  around,  and  of 
the  sea-birds  and  sea- winds  above,  they  had 
lived  from  year  to  year.  Amid  these  voices 
Qrace  Darling,  the  daughter,  grew  up  from 
childhood  to  young- womanhood.  The  bare 
crown  of  the  little  iron-bound  island  was  all 
her  outdoor  world,  and  the  tail,  hollow  column 
of  the  lighthouse  her  only  home.  She  was  a 
goodly  girl,  was  Grace  Darling ;  and  she  had 
made  the  most  of  these  few,  but  grand,  com- 
panionships of  nature.  Their  teaching,  and 
sadi  as  good  and  honest  parents  and  a  small 
shelf  of  healthy  books  could  give,  had  done 
much  to  give  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  flowerage 
to  a  kind  and  gentle  nature.  For  her  natui-e 
was  kind  and  gentle  at  tw^nt^-two,  notwith-  | 


standing  the  rough  tuition  of  storm  and  tempest 
and  howling  waves,  and  the  midnight  thunder 
of  the  sea-beaten  walls  of  the  island.  She  had 
been  brought  up  as  tenderly  by  her  parents  aa 
their  circumstances  would  allow. 

Up  to  that  morning  she  had  never  had 
occasion  to  put  her  hands  to  an  oar,  or  put 
her  life  to  the  peril  of  the  sea  in  any  hazardonfl 
adventure.  But  now  her  girlhood's  nature 
felt  the  thrill  of  th^bravest  manhood's  sk^ngth 
and  courage,  as  she  sighted,,  through  her 
father's  telescope,  after  him,  the  broken  hulk 
across  the  foaming  channel.  One  by  one  she 
picked  out  with  the  ^ass  the  half-drowned 
men,  clingmg  to  the  windlass.  Perhaps  she 
caiight  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  with  the  dead 
children  at  her  breast.  The  white-crested  seas 
came  thundering  in  from  the  German  oceaB, 
smiling  the  steep,  b]ack  walls  of  the  island. 
Could  a  boot  live  in  sudi  wild  eddies?  The 
father,  who  had  wrestled  with  a  hundred  s^o- 
storms,  was  brave  and  strong,  but  he  at  fii^t 
recoiled  from  the  hasaid.  Then  it  was  thut 
the  girl  raised  the  latent  heroism  of  his  heail 
by  the  faith  and  courage  of  her  own. 

''  Eather,  we  cannot  see  them  peridL  FaUier, 
I  will  go  with  you  in  the  boat." 

And  the  moUier,  with  ihei  fearful  seas  before 
her  eyes,  helped  them  to  launch  the  boat^  and 
the  next  minute  husband  and  daughter  vere 
among  the  yeasty  waves. 

Bravely  and  steadily  Grace  kept  stn^e  with 
her  father's  oar.  Many  a  time,  and  long  at  a 
time,  the  little  wooden  shell  went  out  of  th« 
mother's  sight,  as  she  stood  watching  it  with 
her  all  of  this  world  staked  in  the  venture. 
But  every  time  it  arose  up  out  of  the  trough 
of  the  sea  it  was  nearer  tiie  broken  vessel. 
Slowly  it  approached ;  now  it  was  near  enough 
for  the  poor  creatures  on  board  to  see  who  wane 
coming  for  their  deliveranoe.  A  l^w  minutes 
more,  and  it  was  hard  under  the  bowa  of  the 
wreck,  in  imminent  'danger  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces  like  an  eggshell  on  the  pointed  roclca. 
Buttiie  girl'sfaith  steadied  herfathet^thooght 
and  hand  at  this  most  critical  of  all  themomeBts 
they  were  out  on  the  boisterous  flood  One  by 
one  the  passengers  and  crew — ^nine  in  sH"" 
effected  their  descent  into  the  boat^  and  the 
woman  whose  children  had  been  drowned  is 
her  arms  was  with  them.  One  of  the  westho^ 
beaten  sailors  took  Ghrace's  oar,  and  thought 
her  an  angel  s^it  of  God  to  save  them,*  as^ 
they  all  gazed  at  her  calm  &ee  with  reverence 
and  wonder  as  the  boat  tode  over  the  whit^ 
waves  towaxd  the  lighthoose.    And  to  oose 
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WW  she  s^e  an  ap&gel  tliat  moming  tb«n  to 

h^r  fatker,  who  knew  her  beat;  not  even  to 

ti)«  poor  woman  to^  whom  she  gave  her  own 

bed  and  her  looat  afleoti<mate  a«d  nursing  care. 

Well-eldlled  lapidaries  have  scientific  tests 

\j  which  (hej  gire>  ns  the  qaalities  and  valaes 

of  predons  stones.    The  S[ah«i-noor  itself  is 

measiired  by  these  qoaJiiies,  which,  combined^ 

malEe  np  its  peirf ection.    The  deed  of  Grace 

Bvling  needs  not  to  be  submitted  for  estima** 

tion  to  any  pi^f essional  connoisseur  of  the 

jcweU^  of  hnman  actions.    It  has  gone  to  the 

iodgaentef  thenniversaJheart  of  Christendom, 

iadtheawardiaiuii£orm» — that  it  staindsamong 

the  rerj  £zst  recorded  in  modem  history,  con- 

admng  all  the  cironmstanoes  that  attended  it. 

It  was  an  act  perfectly  free  from  the  alloy  of 

peisonal  ambition.    It  waa  not  performed  to 

aeqaire  fame  or  notoriety;   to  do  something 

that  no  olher  womaa  erer  attempted,    lliere 

is  sot  the  sligbte6t  reason  to  belieye  that  one 

of  these  thoi^ta  passed  through  the  mind  of 

Grtee  J)arling  sis  she  pnlled  at  the  oar  that 

laemorable  moming. 

We  will  go  next  to  America  for  another  seed- 
action  of  the  same  genns  and  reproductive 
capacity. 

John  Maynard  was  am  honest,  hardy  pilot, 
vlio  plied  his  occupation  on  the  lake  steamers. 
He  was  an  apiigbt,  straightforward  man,  a 
good  father  of  happy  children,  and  his  wife 
lored  and  cererenoed  the  heart  that  was  in  him, 
for  she  knew^  and  many  knew,  that  it  was  as 
tender  as  it  was  brave  and  manly.  On  Lake 
Srie  he  stood  at  the  wheel  oi  the  great  two- 
stoiy  steamers^  and  hundreds  who  had  watched 
luB  careful  eye  and  steady  hand,  and  heard  his 
calm  Toice  when  the  sudden  storms  came  down, 
felt  Uiat  whatever  any  man  could  know  or  do 
for  the  safety  oi  a  ship  wrestling  with  the 
vares,  John  Maynard  knew  and  could  do. 
He  had  made  his  reputation  as  a  pilot  by 
many  years  of  watcb  and  ward  at  the  wheel* 
Thouaanda  who  bad  made  the  voyage  with  him, 
when  the  storm  was  on  in  its  quick-raised  fury, 
ooald  tell,  and  did  tell,  how  John  bore  himself 
ia  those  hours  of  fear  and  danger. 

But  one  snxmner  day  came  after  these  years 
of  lailorsbip,  when  he  was  to  show  the  latent 
forces  of  his  inner  natxure  to  the  full.  He  was 
standing  at  his  poet  that  afternoon  on  the 
passage  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo*  when  a  thin 
stream  of  smoke  was  seen  ascending  from 
helow,  "  ffimpeon,  go  down  and  see  what  that 
smoke  is/'  said  the  captain,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
to  one  of. the  deck-hands,    He  spoke  in  his 


oidinacry  tone,  so  as  not  to  betray  a  sense  of 
danger  to  any  of  the  bystanders,  knowing 
what  a  panic  the  least  suspicion  of  fire  would 
cause  among  the  passengers.  The  man  went 
down,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  reappeared 
with  red  eyes  and  face  as  pale  as  ashes. 
"  Captain,  the  ship  is  on  fire ! " 

That  terrible  word  ran  like  lightning  from 
deck  to  deck,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin.  In  a 
breath  of  time  five  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  were  in  agony  of  terror,  some  half- 
paralysed  and  dumb  with  mortal  fear,  others 
shrieking  in  the  face  of  the  awful  death  before 
them.  "  Head  her  to  the  land ! "  shouted  the 
c^tain^  "Ay,  ay,  sir!"  came  John's  steady 
voice  from  the  wheel.  "Whereaway?"  "Seven 
miles  south-east  by  east,  sir.*'  "What  is  the 
shortest  you  can  do  it  ?"  >  "  Three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  sir,  at  this  rate."  "  Engineer,  put  on 
every  ounce  of  steam  she'U  bear  1 " 

All  these  quick  questions  and  commands 
were  crowdied  into  a  minute's  space.  The 
burning  steamer  headed  to  the  land.  Eveiy 
man  and  boy,  and  every  woman  too,  who  could 
lift  a  pail,  worked  as  with  life's  last  desperate 
chance  in  the  effort  to  keep  down  the  flames. 
And  the  bravest  might  well  be  appalled  at  the 
imp^iding  fate.  There  were  no  boats  slung  to 
the  steamer's  side  by  which  a  single  soul 
might  escape.  Not  a  life-preserver  was  on 
board  to  aid  a  swimmer  for  Hfe.  They  had 
not  yet  been  heard  of.  The  wooden  vessel  was 
as  dry  as  tinder,  from  the  summer  sun.  Over 
and  above  all,  as  if  to  make  their  destruction 
quick  and  sure,  much  of  the  lading  between 
decks  was  resin  and  tar.  This  was  reached  in 
a  few  minutes  by  the  lapping  tongues  of  flame ; 
and  now  the  whole  ship  aft  from  the  forward 
deck  was  enveloped  in  pitchy  smoke,  flapped 
by  the  long  red  wings  of  the  ascending  fire. 
Crowded  at  the  bows  the  smoke-blinded  multi- 
tude crouched  in  utter  despair.  Near  them 
stood  the  captain,  feeling  how  many  lives  must 
go  down  to  death  in  a  few  minutes  if  they 
could  not  reach  the  land  in  that  space.  And 
at  his  post,  invisible  in  the  tar-smoke,  stood 
John  Maynard,  with  the  very  spokes  of  his 
wheel  on  fire,  and  the  tiller  chain  at  black 
heat.  At  this  awful  moment  the  land  ap- 
peared at  less  than  half  a  mile  away.  "  John 
Maynard  1"  ahouted  the  captain  through  his 
trumpet.  "  Ay,  ay,  sir ! "  came  John's  voice 
thick  and  choked  through  the  roar  and  smoke 
of  the  towering  flames. 

"  Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer,  John?" 

'*By<3od'shelpIwiU/' 
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His  bair  was  soorohed  from  the  soalp.  HU 
ejelasbes  were  bonit  away,  and  bis  face  began 
to  blister  againat  tbe  waves  of  flame  beating 
against  bim.  One  band  was  burnt  to  crisp.  He 
bad  a  borne  too,  and  wife  and  children  be  loyed 
witb  a  loye  as  pure  and  strong  as  tbe  richest 
man  in  tbe  crowd  at  tbe  bows  felt  for  bis.  But 
witb  that  one  band  left  bim  be  held  to  tbe  wheel. 

"  Two  minutes  more,  John ! "  "  One  minute 
more,  God  bless  you,  John ! " 

At  tbe  end  of  that  minute  the  blazing 
steamer  struck  its  forefoot  upon  tbe  beach, 
and  the  whole  multitude  tbe  next  minute  stood 
upon  it  pndsing  Gk>d  and  rejoicing  witb  joy 
they  could  not  utter  at  such  deliverance  from 
a  most  terrible  death.  But  before  their  feet 
alighted  upon  the  beach,  tbe  burning  wheel- 
bouse,  witb  tbeblaokened  and  blistered  form  of 
John  Maynard,  fell  with  a  crash  through  the 
charred  decks  into  the  hold  of  the  red  ruin. 

If  tbe  unwritten  history  of  tbe  rich  thoughts 
of  poor  men,  and  their  deeds  of  heroic  philan- 
thropy could  be  gathered  up  from  different 
countries,  they  would  fill  a  thousand  precious 
Yolnmes.  Considering  their  reproductive  ca- 
pacity, they  are  among  tbe  very  choicest 
contributions  to  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
humanity.  They  are  seed-actions,  bearing 
their  kind  in  quick  and  wide  germination 
among  the  great  masses  of  tbe  people. 

It  is  one  of  tbe  most  hopeful  aspects  of  this 
present  day  of  hope,  that  those  sections  of  tbe 
community  called  tbe  labouring  classes,  and 
frequently  tbe  lower  classes,  show  that  tbe 
germination  of  these  seed-actions  in  their  lives 
is  becoming  more  and  more  prolific  of  beauti- 
ful sympathies,  delicate  sensibilities,  unselfish 
interest,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  noble 
heroism  for  tbe  good  of  their  fellow-men.  Tbe 
last  twenty  years  have  been  peculiarly  marked 
by  this  moral  education  among  the  common 
people,  or  this  training  of  tbe  heart  to  generous 
impulses  and  acts  towards  their  kind  in  danger^ 
distress,  or  want. 

It  was  a  bluff  and  common  sailor  that  arose 
in  tbe  London^a  last  boat,  and  shouted  from 
tbe  trough  of  the  sea, — 

"  There's  room  for  one  more ;  fetch  a  lady!" 

That  was  the  first  thought  of  bis  heart,  as 
tbe  boat  sailed  away  from  the  sinking  ship 
into  the  boiling  yeast  of  tbe  wrathful  waves, 
which  threatened  to  dash  tbe  little  wooden 
shell  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  E>ead  the  story 
of  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  the  Hartley 
Oollieiy,  of  tbe  struggl^^  days  and  sights  long, 


pf  the  brave  miners  to  reach  and  rescue  thoir 
companions,  sepulchered  alive  in  tbe  boweb  of 
tbe  earth ;  of  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of 
men  who  laboured  witb  bent  backs  for  tweatj 
hours  without  a  break,  under  a  cataract  of 
black  and  gprimy  water,  to  make  a  paas-waj 
down  tbe  almost  endless  fathoms  of  darkneai 
to  their  fellows  breathing  their  lives  oat  in  the 
mephitic  vapours  of  their  horrible  priwiL 
Bead  the  few  words  pencilled  by  one  of  the 
victims  and  found  in  bis  pocket,  telling  a  little 
of  the  last  hours  of  their  lives,  of  tbe  psaliu 
they  sang,  of  the  prayers  they  uttered,  and 
the  words  of  farewell  that  passed  one  from  tlte 
other,  as  they  lay  side  by  side  waiting  for 
death.  Bead  how  a  widowed  mother  bore  np 
under  tbe  blow,  when  th^  brought  her  whole 
family  back  to  her  cottage  in  seven  coffiai; 
and  notice  how  tbe  whole  population  of  tbe 
fatherless,  childless,  and  busbandless,  steadied 
their  souls,  and  possessed  them  in  patience 
under  the  sudden  and  sweeping  calamity. 

If  the  examples  already  given  were  not 
sufficient  for  tbe  illustration  we  need,  bnndreda 
of  others  of  tbe  same  kind  of  teaching  migbt 
be  superadded.  There  was  tbe  case  of  the 
English  ship  of  war,  tbe  Birkenhead,  wbioh 
went  down  with  nearly  a  whole  regiment  of 
British  soldiers  and  sailors  on  board.  Thii 
little  army  of  veterans  wa«  dittwn  up  on  deck 
in  well-dressed  ranks,  as  if  to  parade  vA 
present  arms  to  death.  There  they  i^toodi 
erect  and  unmoved  as  at  a  muster,  and  eair 
all  tbe  women  and  children  rowed  away  in 
tbe  last  boat,  and  not  a  soldier  broke  line  to 
save  his  life  by  a  plunge  after  the  little  receding 
craft.  But  there  they  stood,  and  went  down 
together  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea  ia  militaiy 
order,  with  their  colour-sergeaut  in  bis  place! 

At  the  foundering  of  the  American  steam* 
ship,  San  Francisco,  there  was  a  noble  illai- 
tration  of  tbe  same  moral  heroism,  self-re- 
pression, and  self-sacrifice  to  help  a  few  to  life 
who  would  otherwise  have  perished  with  the 
rest.  The  mission  of  this  class  of  ^uffermgs  ia 
palpable  and  precious  to  human  society.  It 
enters  into  tbe  moral  training  and  beort-cai* 
ture  of  the  people.  It  not  only  puts  tbe  beanty 
of  human  sympathy  and  generous  deeds  of 
self-sacrifice  for  others*  weal  in  most  affeot* 
ing  illustration,  but  it  inspires  in  the  beaiteof 
thousands  an  admiration  and  love  for  such 
deeds  and  dispositions,  thus  oontribating  one 
of  the  most  valuable  forces  to  the  agencies 
Providence  has  provided  for  tbe  higher  edaea* 
tion  of  mankinds 


§i(umt,  ^rt,  M  §i»targ. 
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n-rra  abotio  moions— moral  and  spirittjal  condition  of  thb  BSamMAUX. 


OBATM  OP  AWTTIO  BXPLOMBS,   DIIOOVBBED  IN   DBALT  MLAJID. 


H' 


IHROTTOHOTTT  Captain  Hall's  narra- 
tire  many  deeply  interesting  incidents 
are  recorded,  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist to  the  claims  npon  sympathy  of  this 
remarkable  people.  His  own  opinion  of  the 
st«p3  which  might  and  should  be  taken  is  thus 
expressed : — 

"Plant  among  them  a  colony  of  men  and 
^men  having  right-minded  principles,  and, 
after  some  patient  toil,  glorious  fruits  must 
ibllaw.  I  cannot  realise  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
people,  baring  much  of  nobleness  and  even 
grvAneu  in  tbeir  composition,  yet  unvisited 
and  apparently  uncared  for  by  the  missionary 
^'^d.  Nothiiig,  however,  could  be  done  to- 
^^2rds  their  good  until  a  course  is  adopted 
simaar  to  that  pursued  by  the  King  of  Den- 
Biark  with  Greenland.  It  is  a  painful,  but  too 
^ent  fact,  that  the  Esquimaux  on  the  west 
of  Davis's  Straits  are  woefully  debased,  and 
fallen  from  their  original  virtues— though  pos- 
sessing maAy  still — owing  to  the  visits  of 
reckless  white  men  on  their  coasts.  In 
(^treenlamd  the  case  is  diifbrent.  There, 
mider  the  Baniah  king's  contrpl,  Christian 


colonies,  churches,  schools,  storehouses,  and 
stores  of  every  needful  variety,  are  to  be  found 
interspersed  from  Cape  Farewell  to  TJpernavlk, 
and  the  inhabitants  comfortable  and  happy. 
Clergy  and  catechists,  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  are  educated  to  tbeir  several 
posts,  and  are  well  paid  for  their  services  from 
His  Majesty's  coffers.  Danes  emigrate  to  the 
land,  maiTy  and  intermarry  with  the  Esqui- 
maux. Knowledge  and  virtue,  industry  and 
prosperity,  are  the  results.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  expenses  for  the  support  of  all 
this,  including  the  salaries  of  inspectors,  gover- 
nors, and  several  scores  of  employes,  yet  the 
net  proceeds  of  this  apparently  desolate  land 
exceed  ten  thousand  dollars,  federal  money, 
per  annum !  This  is  well  for  Greenland.  Pay- 
ing for  all  her  imports ;  paying  the  expenses 
of  some  ten  ships  annually  from  and  to  Copen- 
hagen ;  paying  all  the  otber  expenses  named, 
including  missionaries,  and  yet  realising  an 
annual  return  of  net  profit  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  of  ten  thousand  dollars !  How  many 
nations  of  this  modem  day  do  better  P  And, 
with  this  fact  before  ns,  why  shall  not  the 
same  occur  (adopting  the  same  plan)  in  the 
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land  of  the  Esqaimaux  on  the  wesfc  side  of 
Davis's  Straits  P  Let  my  countrymen  look  to 
it  whenever  the  first  opportunity  arrives." 

Captain  Hall  states  that  there  are  reckoned 
to  be  1,700  Esquimaux  sealers  in  Greenland, 
400  fishers,  and  one  Esquimaux  officer  (a 
clerk),  whose  father  was  a  Dane  and  the 
Governor  of  Lieveley — Goodhavn.  In  addition, 
there  are  of  Esquimaux  17  foremen  and  boats- 
men  ;  22  coopers  and  blacksmiths ;  87  sailors ; 
15  pensioners,  whose  business  is  to  look  after 
£^at8,  and  who  get  half-rations  of  beer,  pork, 
meat,  and  butter,  &c.,  but  fall  rations  of  peas, 
barley,  &c. 

There  are  also  20  native  catechists  or  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  European  missionaries  number  13  Ger- 
man and  11  Danish. 

Of  first  and  second  governors  there  are  31. 

Three  doctors  visit  each  place  one  year. 
There  are  36  European  clerks;  7  boat-steerers; 
28  coopers,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths;  19 
sailors  and  cooks ;  and  8  pensioners. 

The  whole  body  of  missionaries  are  paid  per 
annum,  in  Danish  money,  16,360  dollars;  of 
which  amount  Government  House  gives  14,650 
dollars,  and  the  East  India  Missions,  at  the 
outside,  2,000  dollars.  For  schools  and  school- 
books  the  sum  of  6,500  dollars  is  appropriated. 

One  Sunday  morning.  Captain  Hall  tells  us, 
he  visited  the  church  at  Holsteinborg.  He 
thus  refers  to  this  visit,  introducing  other  in- 
formation bearing  upon  the  educational  pros- 
pects of  the  Esquimaux : — 

"The  school-teacher — a  native  Esquimaux — 
preached  exceedingly  well;  and  I  must  say 
that  the  general  attention  given  would  do 
credit  to  people  anywhere.  The  preacher 
played  an  organ,  and  went  through  the  whole 
service  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  In- 
deed, I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  advance 
made  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  Holstein- 
borg in  Christian  and  general  educational 
knowledge.  Their  school  is  well  attended,  and 
reading  and  writing  are  carried  on  admirably. 

"  Very  few  persons  here  at  home  have  any 
true  oonoeption  of  the  great  advance  made  in 
education  by  these  Greenland  Esquimaux.  It 
has  often  astonished  me  when  listening  to  the 
apt  and  ready  way  in  which  even  children 
would  pronounce  some  of  their  extraordinarily 
long  words,  some  of  those  words  consisting  of 
no  less  than  fifty  letters ! 

"  The  following  is  one  of  their  long  words, 
but  not  the  longest .- — 

"  Piniagagssakardluamngnaerftngat. 


"  In  all  the  trials  made  on  one  occasion  in 
the  cabin,  by  both  male  and  female— by  old 
and  young — ^by  all,  I  found  none  but  could 
read,  and  read  well. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  rapidity— the 
full,  clear  enunciation  of  every  syllable— with 
which  they  read;  and  one  little  Esquimanx 
boy  seemed  to  exceed  the  rest,  though  all  did 
well. 

"  Perhaps  I  cannot  give  my  readers  a  better 
idea  of  this  than  by  reprinting  a  small  portion 
of  a  child's  First  Primer,  beginning  at  the  d- 
phabet,  and  giving  the  sound  of  each  letter. 

"The  Greenland  Esquimaux  alphabet  con* 
sists  of  twenty -four  letters,  as  follows  :— 

"A,  B,  D.  E,  F.  G.  H,  I,  J,  K,  K',  L,  M, 
N,  O,  P,  B,  S,  T,  U,  V,  Y,  JB,  O. 

The  sound  of  each  letter  only  varies  from 
what  we  give  to  the  same  in  the  following:— 

•*  G  is  he;  H,  Ao;  I,  e;  J,  yoge;  K,  qu;  K*, 
qu;  B,  er ;  U,  oo ;  Y,  oe-i. 

"  The  following  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Es- 
quimaux : — 

" '  AtlLtai-put  k'illangm^tottina !  Ak'kit  hb- 
fomarfille!  NMsBg&v^t  tikkiudle !  Pekkoefiet 
k'illangmif  ut  nimnamisaak  taimaikille !  Ton- 
nisfigut  udlome  pikf avtinnik  I  PisfaraunatU 
akk6tforavta,pisfeengillavntt$ak  akketfortiTntl 
Usfemartomut  pisfitfaraunatta,  ajortomidle 
annautigut!  NMaegaunerogavit  ptrfarfonne- 
rudluttidlo  usfomamerudlattidlo  isfok'angit- 
tomut.    Amen.' 

"  The  minister  Kjer  had  been  at  work  trans- 
lating 'Bobinson  Crusoe'  into  Esquimani. 
that  copies  might  be  printed  and  distribnted 
among  his  people  in  Greenland.  In  his  hbraij 
there  is  an  Esquimaux  Bible,  and  everything 
is  done  to  make  the  natives  of  Holsteinboi^ 
good  and  happy.  Dr.  Bink,  so  wdl  known  hj 
repute  among  scientific  men,  has  also  issned 
some  useful  story-books  in  Esquimaux,  one  of 
which  books,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  doctor'a 
famous  work,  the  governor  kindly  gave  me. 

In  another  part  of  Captain  Hall's  work,  ve 
meet  with  a  passage,  which  we  quote  on  ac- 
count of  the  practical  testimony  it  yields  to 
the  success  of  missionary  labours,  and  also 
because  at  the  same  time  it  conveys  a  reproof 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  reach  the  oonacience 
and  touch  the  heart  of  every  English  reader  ?- 

"  By  the  bye,  Tookoolito  said  to  me  daring 
the  entertainment  just  described,  *  I  feel  TCiy 
sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  whaling  peopl* 
are  very  bad,  making  the  Innuite  bad  too; 
they  swear  very  much,  and  make  oor  peopw 
Bweor.    I  wish  they  would  not  do  so.   ^w*"* 
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mi  wear  a  greai  deaJr-more  and  worse  than 
the  Englith,  I  wish  no  one  would  Bwear.  tt 
is  a  very  bad  praddce,  I  believe.* 

**  How  think  you,  beloved  Americana,  I  felt 
with  these  hot  coals  on  my  bead  P  Ob  tbat 
erery  swearing  man,  and  every  saint,  could 
haT6  seen  and  beard  tbat  Esquimaux  woman 
as  she  spoke  thus !  I  bad  just  returned  from 
ahifrd  encounter  witb  deep  snow— falling  snow, 
driren  by  almost  a  burricane;  but,  O  God, 
gire  me  a  tboosand  storms — ^worse,  if  tbey 
could  be— ratber  tban  bave  tbe  like  thundering 
in  my  ears  again !  Her  words,  ber  looks,  ber 
Toice,  her  tears,  are  in  my  very  soul  stiU. 
Here,  one  of  tbe  iron  daugbters  of  tbe  rocky, 
ice-nbbed  Nortb,    standing   Hke   an   angel» 


bounds  of  civilization,  planting  pbilantbropio 
and  Cbristian  institutions  wbere  darkness  and 
ignorance  bad  before  reigned  universal." 

We  can  only  express  tbe  earnest  bope  tbat 
sucb  men  may  be  multiplied ;  and  tbat  Cbris- 
tian missionary  enterprise  may  be  stimulated 
to  increased  and  increasing  efforts  for  tbe 
evangelization  of  tbe  Esquimaux. 

ABCTIC  SCENES. 

Tbe  following  account  of  tbe  pursuit  of 
Musk  Oxen  in  tbe  Arctic  Regions  is  from  tbe 
journal  of  "  Tbe  Beaolute  Expedition  ":— 

*'  During  tbe  forenoon,  no  fewer  tban  tbirty- 
five  musk-oxen,  in  different  berds,  were  ob- 
served at  one  time.    At  noon,  a  party,  making 


U  J"  ''-"li  - 


SHOOTINO  XUSXrOXSir. 


plea^  tlie  oause  of  tbe  true  God,  weeping 
for  the  sad  bavoe  made  and  making  among 
Ji»  people  by  those  of  my  country  men  wbo 
should  have  been,  and  ever  sbould  be,  tbe 
glorious  representatives  of  freedom,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity!  It  was  too  nracb;  I 
^Maobild.  I  confess  I  blushed  for  this  stain 
"Pon  my  counties  honour^not  only  this,  but 
for  the  wickedness  diffcis^  almost  throughout 
^€  uaenHgbtened  world  by  tbe  instrumentality 
of  whalow  bailing  from  dviliased  lands. ' 

"This  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  some  com- 
"^ders,  some  oflleers,  and  some  crews  of 
whaKiig  riup»«re  as  they  s^uld  be,  exemplary 
tteih-men  who  take  pleasure  in  doing  good 
^lierevcr  tbq^  are— wbo  seek  to  extend  tbe 


in  all  twelve  barrels,  landed  in  tbe  cutter  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  the  nearest  herd  of  seven  oxen, 
quietly  grazing  abreast  of  tbe  ship. 

"  On  landing,  word  was  given  to  the  boat's 
crew  to  follow,  but  to  keep  well  in  iihe  rear,  to 
avoid  frightening  the  animals.  On  our  ap* 
proaoh,  tbe  herd  congregated  closely  together 
in  line,  with  their  heads  towards  us,  the 
oahres  being  in  tbe  centre.  We  now  spread 
out  our  little  force  into  the  f oim  of  a  cresoent, 
and  advanced  in  open  order  to  within  about 
twenty  yards  of  our  prey.  A  little  shniSing 
was  ^e  only  movement  we  observed  on  dosing, 
but,  witb  beads  lowered,  they  swaited  the  aiU 
tack  in  silence. 

*'They  really  appeared  very   formidable^ 
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drawn  up  as  they  were,  with  their  huge  un- 
gainly headB,  enveloped  in  dark,  shaggy  hair, 
ready  for  the  charge.  Waiting  nntU  all  were 
prepared,  we  fired  together;  for  a  moment 
they  stood,  and  thus  emibled  ns  to  take  ac- 
curate aim  with  oar  second  barrels.  No  sooner 
had  they  receiyed  the  contents,  than  the  poor 
brutes,  all  wounded,  maddened  with  rage  and 
pain,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Before  we 
loaded  to  go  in  chase,  two  out  of  the  seven  had 
fidlen.  Leaving  them  to  be  skinned  by  the 
boat's  crew,  we  set  out  after  the  wounded 
animals.  Two  of  them  were  making  to  the 
westward,  along  the  beach;  whilst  the  other 
three  took  inshore.  The  result  was,  that  not 
only  none  of  the  seven  escaped,  but  four  others 
were  killed  out  of  a  herd  of  twelve,  which  were 
descried  a  nule  or  two  to  the  westward. 

"  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  no  less 
than  eleven  animals  were  killed,  the  quantity 
of  meat  obtained  being  1,970  lbs.,  an  average 
of  nearly  188^  lbs.  each  animal. 

"  The  musk-ox  is  difficult  to  kill,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  coat  of  thick  long  hair,  as  well  as 
a  mass  of  fine  wool,  interwoven  between  the 
hair  near  the  skin. 


•*  The  mnsk-ox  is  seldom  solitaiy,  bat  gene- 
rally grazes  in  herds  of  from  five  to  twenty  in 
number.  A  bull  is  always  on  the  qui  moe,  and 
rarely  f  aUs  in  giving  due  notice  of  approadnng 
danger.  On  sach  occaaionB  the  bulls  form  in 
line  in  front,  facing  the  enemy,  keeping  the 
cows  and  calves  in  the  rear.  A  single  shot 
seldom  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
severance of  the  animal  (even  when  wounded) 
to  face  its  persecutor,  thus  preventing  the 
hunter  selecting  a  fatal  spot,  whioh  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  fore-shoulder:  the  homy 
excrescence  on  their  heads  is  almost  imperrioos 
to  a  ball,  and  most  of  them  died  more  from 
exhaustion,  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  than 
by  effective  shots. 

"They  seldom  attack  when  in  herds,  but 
content  themselves  with  shielding  the  weaker 
animalB  with  their  bodies.  When  alone,  how- 
ever, great  precaution  is  necessary,  for  a  wound 
has  been  known  to  irritate  the  musk-ox  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  cause  him  to  make  a  furioos 
charge  on  the  sportsman;  this  is  the  more 
dangerous,  as,  from  the  peculiar  character  (d 
the  country,  shelter  from  the  infuriated  animal 
can  seldom  be  obtained." 


OHBISTIAETITY  AITD  ETTHAir  BBOTEESEOOD. 


|0T  till  the  word  barbarian  was  struck 
out  of  the  dictionary  of  mankind,  and 
replaced  by  brother,  can  we  look  even 
for  the  first  beginning  of  a  science  of 
language.  This  change  was  effected  by  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  Hindu  every  man  not  twice 
bom  was  a  Mlechha;  to  the  Greek  every  man 
not  speaking  Greek  was  a  barbarian;  to  the 
Jew  every  person  not  circumcised  was  a  Gen- 
tile; to  a  Mohammedan  every  man  not  believing 
in  the  prophet  is  a  Giaour  or  Kaffir.  It  was 
Ohristianitj^  which  first  broke  down  the  barriei's 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  Greek  and 
barbarian,  between  the  white  and  the  black. 

Humanity  is  a  word  which  you  look  for  ia 
vain  in  Plato  or  Aristotle;  the  idea  of  man- 
]pnd  as  one  family,  as  the  children  of  one  God, 
is  an  idea  of  Christian  growth ;  and  the  science 
of  mankind  and  the  languages  of  mankind,  is 
a  science  which,  without  Christianity,  would 
never  have  sprung  into  life.  When  people  had 
been  taught  to  look  upon  all  men  as  brethren, 
then,  and  only  then,  did  the  variety  of  human 


speech  present  itself  as  a  problem  that  called 
for  a  solution  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  ob- 
servers; and  I,  therefore,  date  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  science  of  language  from  the 
first  day  of  Pentecost.  After  that  day  of 
cloven  tongues,  a  new  light  is  spreading  over 
the  world,  and  objects  rise  into  view  which 
had  been  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  Old  words  assume  a  new  meaning, 
old  problems  a  new  interest,  old  sciences  a  new 
purpose.  It  is  no  valid  objection  that  so  many 
centuries  should  have  elapsed  before  t^e  spirit 
which  Christianity  infused  into  every  bnnch 
of  scientific  inquiry  produced  visible  resolts. 
We  see,  in  the  oaken  fieet  which  rides  the 
ocean,  the  small  acorn  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  we  rec<^- 
nise,  in  the  researches  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  our  own  age,  the  sound  of  that  key- 
note of  thought  which  had  been  struck  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
(Bom.  i.  20). 
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BAPEAEL. 


HRIIQS  iUaetrioua  painter  was  boin  at 

HH  Urbiiio  on  tibd  6th  April*  1^^.  His 
BjD  &ther,  Gioranni  Santi,  was  also  an 
excellent  painter.  Baphael  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  his 
father  three  years  later.  This  led  to  his  uncle's 
placing  him  with  the  then  oelebrated  Femgino. 

In  1504  he  visited  Florence,  and  was  greatly 
impreeaed  with  the  works  of  the  painters  of 
thia  advanced  school  He  made  Florence  his 
Headquarters  until  1508,  when  he  was  invited  to 
Borne.  His  great  work  here  was  the  decoration 
ofthedwelling-roomsofthepopesintheYatican 
palace,  now,  through  these  very  frescoes,  world- 
lenoivned  as  the  Yatican  Stanze.  They  consist 
of  four  principal  rooms,  and  are  generally  de- 
ngnated  after  the  most  renuurkable  frescoes 
which  they  contain.  The  frescoes  are  of  a 
loixed  historical  and  representative  or  tsjm* 
bolical  character,  iUnstrating  the  establish- 
ment of  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  popes;  for  example,  the  first  room 
contains  the  "Triumph  of  Constantine  over 
Maxentius,"  the  "Appearance  of  the  Cross," 
the  ''Baptism  of  Constantine,"  and  the  "  Pre- 
sentation of  Home  to  the  Pope."  In  this  way 
the  genius  of  Baphael  was  to  a  great  extent 
made  subservient  to  the  growing  assumptions 
of  the  Papacy.  As  works  of  art,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  painter's  way 
from  the  unsoitable  character  of  the  walls, 
and  the  general  meanness  of  the  rooms,  these 
freaooes  are  truly  monimiental,  although  they 
are  now,  through  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
they  soffered  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a 
deplorable  state.  All  are  grand  in  character 
and  in  the  dramatio  truth  of  composition,  and 
lome  are  magnificent  even  in  odour. 

From  this  period  Baphael  was  overwhelmed 
with  commissions  from  his  patrons.  He  pro- 
duced, amongst  other  less  important  works, 
the  magnificent  series  of  Cartoons,  of  which 
Beren  are  now  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  from 
the  year  1514  he  was  the  superintending  archi- 
tect of  the  new  church  of  8t.  Peter's. 

Doubtless  owing  to  his  multifarious  occupa- 
tions, weakening  his  constitutiop,  the  career 
of  Baphael  terminated  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  The  proximate  cause  of  his  death 
was  fever,  brought  on  by  a  cold  caught  whilst 
proaecuting  his  labours.  His  body  lay  in  state, 
with  his  last  work,  the  "Transfiguration,"  at 
his  head,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
the  Pantheon,  or  Santa  Maria  della  Botonda, 
at  Borneo  Supentitum  long  pointed  to  a  skull. 


shown  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  as  that  of 
Baphael ;  but  in  1833  his  tomb  was  opened,  and 
the  skeleton,  with  all  the  teeth,  found  entire. 
A  mould  was  taken  from  the  skull,  and  the 
tomb  was  closed  up  again. 

He  was  of  a  sallow  complexion,  had  brown 
eyes,  was  slight  in  form,  and  was  about  fivo 
feet  eight  inches  high.  Several  portraits  of 
him  are  extant,  from  his  childhood  upwards.* 
He  was  never  married,  although  he  was  said 
to  have  been  engaged  to  Maria  Bibiena,  niece  of 
Cardinal  Bibiena';  she  died  before  him.  His 
paintings  and  works  of  art  he  bequeathed 
to  his  two  favourite  scholars,  Penni  and  Bo- 
mano,  then  both  young  men,  on  condition  of 
completing  his  unfinished  works. 

There  are  few  departments  in  the  painter's 
art  in  which  Baphael  did  not  excel,  whether 
in  history  or  portrait,  allegory  or  ornament. 
About  nine  hundred  various  works  and  draw- 
ings are  attributed  to  him.  His  designs  are 
distinguished  for  religious  sentiment,  or  the 
utmost  dramatic  vigour.  He  evidently  had 
no  tolerance  for  the  separation  of  the  sound 
body  from  the  sound  mind,  beHeving  one  as 
worthy  of  representation  as  the  other.  He 
knew  that  God  made  the  body  as  well  as  the 
soul,  and  was  free  from  the  superstitious  de- 
lusion which  has  not  unfrequently  led  men  to 
infer  that  an  emaciated  body,  if  resulting  from 
self-torture  inflicted  in  the  desecrated  name  of 
religion,  indicates  sanctity  of  spirit 

An  admirer  of  Baphael  thus  refers  to  an 
existing  pr^'udice  which  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  characteristic  of  his  paintings; 
"  The  grand,  vigorous  character  of  Baphad's 
representations,  compared  with  the  prevailing 
predominance  of  sentiment  in  earlier  works  at 
the  expense  of  the  physical,  has  led  modem 
affectation  cmd  ignorance  to  pronounce  his  art 
profane,  and  a  new  adjective  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  art  criticism,  pre-BaphaelUe,  to 
express  this  disparagement."  We  sympathize 
with  this  vindication  of  the  artist,  but  his  works 
wiU  never  fail  to  be  a  security  for  his  fame. 

The  same  writer  refers  to  "  another  innova- 
tion of  modem  times;  spelling  his  name  in 
England  as  the  modem  Italians  spell  it» 
Baffaelle,  a  word  of  four  syllables,  and  yet 
pronouncing  this  Italian  word  as  if  it  were 
English,  aaBajpha^V  '*  Yasari  wrote  BafEaello ; 
he  himself  wrote  Baphael  on  his  pictures,  and 
has  signed  the  only  autograph  letter  we  have 
of  his,  Baphaello."  ^    A. 

*  B«e  Fio&tispiooe  («  oopy  from  onA  at  Fari»),  pa^  SSS. 
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The  Doo. 

LXXXVI. 

We  have  the  following  announcemeiit  in  one 
of  the  papers :  "  Captain  Q  -,  eerionsly 
wounded  in  the  head,  has  returned  to  Yienna 
with  his  dog !"  Thereby  hangs  a  prettj  tale 
of  canine  affection  and  sagacity.  The  captain 
was  wounded  at  Magenta  in  1859,  and  lay  out 
on  the  battle-field.  He  was  missed,  and  no 
tidings  could  be  had  of  him  by  the  men  of  his 
regiment.  But  he  had  at  the  time  a  young 
dog  which  had  become  much  attached  to  him. 
It  occurred  to  his  groom  that  through  the 
agency  of  this  little  favourite  of  his  master  he 
might  discover  him,  and  so  he  took  the  dog 
with  him  to  the  field,  and  amongst  a  heap  of 
dead  the  poor  thing  discoyered  the  badly 
wounded  officer,  and  howled  piteously  to  at- 
tract the  groom's  attention.  The  master  was 
brought  in,  and  he  considered  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  dog,  and  became  more  attached  to  him 
than  ever.  This  gallant  officer  was  again 
wounded  in  the  retreat  from  Koniggratz,  and 
again  was  missed.  Of  course  it  occurred  to  his 
brother  officers  who  had  heard  the  former  story, 
to  try  again  the  former  agency  of  discoyery. 
The  dog,  now  grown  old  and  sage,  was  brought 
out,  and  after  a  long  search  set  up  once  more 
its  melancholy  cry,  and  was  found  rubbing  its 
anxious  nose  to  its  master's  pallid  face.  Gap- 
tain  Q  ■  was  again  only  wounded,  but  rery 
badly.  He  was  sent  down  to  Vienna,  and  as 
he  irove  through  the  city,  lying  prostrate  in  a 
carriage,  it  was  noticed  that  a  poor  dog,  with 
anxious  and  sympathetic  eye,  lay  with  its  head 
upon  his  breast.  The  anxiety  of  the  officer  to 
reach  Vienna  and  to  lire,  was  noticed  as  strange 
for  one  of  well-known  bravery,  who  had  a  hun- 
dred times  unflinchingly  faced  death.    But  his 


first  request  was  for  a  notary,  and  he  hastened 
to  make  a  will,  leaving  a  certain  annuity  to  a 
relative  on  condition  of  his  taking  cbarge  of 
his  best  of  friends,  his  little  dog,  and  of  watch- 
ing tenderly  over  its  comforts  for  the  lenmuit  of 
its  days.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  anxiety  to 
survive.  'Now,' he  said, 'if  it  be  God's  will  I 
am  content  to  die.'  But  I  am  happy  to  say 
there  are  strong  hopes  of  saving  the  gsUaat 
gentleman's  life,  and  that  it  is  highly  probaWe 
he  will  himself  enjoy  the  agreeable  duty  of 
giving  the  greatest  of  all  happiness  to  his 
dumb  friend,  and  that  will  be  his  own  sodety." 

LXZXYIL  . 

Lord  Middleton  had  nearly  lost  his  fint 
whip  on  Monday  night.  Some  of  the  hounds 
were  astray  at  Sledmere,  and  the  whip,  who  is 
a  stranger,  and  in  his  first  season,  xemained  to 
get  them  together.  The  night  was  very  darir, 
and  in  taking  across  the  country  homewards 
both  horse  and  rider  fell  into  one  of  the  spriBg- 
heads  near  Wharram  Church,  the  mare  hmg 
uppermost.  Both  lay  in  the  cold  spring  water 
unable  to  get  out,  but  singularly  enough  both 
with  heads  above  the  water.  -The  ay  of  the 
hounds  was  heard  down  the  vaUej  to  Wharram 
station,  and  also  by  the  passengers  in  the  last 
Malton  train*  The  long  continnanoe  of  the 
cries  induced  a  man  to  go  and  see  what  the 
dogs  were  about,  and  he  discovered  the  pitiable 
position  of  the  mare  and  her  rider.  The  dogs* 
however,  would  not  suffer  either  to  be  touched, 
and  would  certainly  have  worried  any  one  at- 
temptbg  a  rescue  single-handed.  After  a  two 
hours'  immersion  both  were  got  out.  The  whip 
was  soon  got  round,  but  the  mare^a  verj 
valuable  one — was  apparently  the  wovseof  tbe 
two.  Had  not  assistaaoe  arrived,  the  mare  aod 
her  rider  must  both  inevitably  have  pexiabed. 
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LXXXTIII. 

four  yean  since  on  a  dark  winter's 
erening,  my  clerk,  W.  Boberison,  and  myself, 
left  the  pqHee  office  about  half-past  fire  or  sue 
pjn.  My  clerk  told  me  next  morning  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  farmer's  dog,  which  had  jumped 
up  before  him  barking  much  just  as  he  went  out 
of  the  Inn  gates.  Bobertson  struck  at  the  dog, 
bat  it  would  not  go  away.  He  then  turned 
rotmd  to  look  if  any  one  was  in  the  road;  the 
dog  seemed  pleased  and  ran  on  before  him, 
barking;  but  after  a  few  yards  Bobertson 
tamed  back.  The  dog  again  went  after  him 
and  balked  furiously,  trying  to  lead  him  back 
np  the  road.  He  again  turned  and  went  on 
some  twenty  yards,  following  the  dog,  and  then 
foond  the  dog's  master  lying  drunk  on  the 
bigh  road.  Had  any  yehicle  come  by,  he  must 
bare  been  run  orer.  Erentually  the  man  was 
earned  into  the  lock-up,  the  dog  following. 
Tbe  police  were  debating  about  locking  the 
^og  op  too,  when  it  bolted  and  ran  home. 

LXXXIX. 

"  My  other  anecdote  about  dogs  referred  to  a 
i^lendid  black  Kewfoundland,  the  property  of 
tbe  Grenadier  Company  of  the  39th  Begiment 
wben  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  1831 ; 
wbich  dog  would  take  jackets,  bundles,  and 
eren  soup  in  tins  (covered)  from  the  barracks 
to  men  on  the  main  guard,  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  through  the  streets  of  the  town.  Once 
being  annoyed  and  attacked  by  another  dog,  he 
qoickly  growled  at  him  and  showed  fight  by 
pntting  the  tin  on  the  ground  two  or  three 
times,  but  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  the  dinner 
safe  to  the  man  on  guard.  He  (Gharley,  for 
tbat  was  his  name)  then  rushed  after  the  other 
dog  and  nearly  worried  him  to  death.  The 
Company  were  offered  £20  for  himwhenordered 
on  to  India,  which  th^  refused.  Alas,  poor 
Charley!  he  died  of  lirer  complaint  in  six  weeks 
after  landing,  duly  buried,  and  duly  mourned 
for  by  the  whole  troops." 

xc. 

A  Texy  ainguhir  and  interesting  occurrence 
was  on  Friday  brought  to  light  in  the  Burgh 
Ooort,  by  the  hearing  of  a  summons  in  regard 
to  a  dog-tax. 

Eight  and  a  half  years  ago,  it  seems,  a  man 
named  Gray,  of  whom  nothing  now  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  poor,  and  lived  in  a  quiet 
way  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  town,  was 
buried  in  Old  Greyfriars'  Churchyard.  His 
graye,  lerelled  by  the  hand  of  time,  and 
mmiaarked  by  any  stone,  is  now  scarcely 
discernible;  but  though  no  human  interest 


would  seem  to  attach  to  it,  the  sacred  spot  has 
not  been  wholly  disregarded  and  forgotten. 
During  all  these  years,  the  dead  man's  faithful 
dog  has  kept  constant  watch  and  guard  over 
the  grave ;  and  it  was  this  animal  for  which  the 
collectors  sought  to  recover  the  tax. 

James  Brown,  the  old  curator  of  the  burial 
ground,  remembers  Gray's  funeral;  and  the 
dog,  a  Scotch  terrier,  was,  he  says,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  mourners.  The  grave 
was  closed  in  as  usual,  and  the  next  morning, 
"  Bobby,"  as  the  dog  is  called,  was  found  lying 
on  the  newly  made  mound.  Thiswas  an  innova- 
tion which  old  James  could  not  permit,  for 
there  was  an  order  at  the  gate  stating,  in  the 
most  intelligible  characters,  that  dogs  were  not 
admitted.  "Bobby"  was  accordingly  driven 
out ;  but  the  next  morning  he  was  there  again, 
and  for  a  second  time  was  discharged.  The 
third  morning  was  cold  and  wet,  and  when 
the  old  man  saw  the  faithful  animal,  in  spite 
of  all  chastisement,  still  lying  shivering  on  the 
grave,  he  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  some 
food.  This  recognition  of  his  devotion  gave 
'•Bobby*  the  right  to  make  the  churchyard 
his  home;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
he  has  never  spent  a  night  away  from  his 
master's  grave.  Often  in  bad  weather  attempts 
have  been  made  to  keep  him  within  doors,  but 
by  dismal  howls  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it 
Imown  that  this  interference  is  not  agreeable 
to  him,  and  latterly  he  has  always  been  allowed 
to  have  his  way. 

"Bobby"  has  many  friends,  and  the  tax* 
gatherers  have  by  no  means  proved  his  enemies. 
A  weekly  treat  of  steaks  was  allowed  him  by 
Sergeant  Scott  of  the  Engineers;  but  for 
more  than  six  years  he  has  been  regularly  fed 
by  Mr.  John  Trail,  of  the  Bestaurant,  6,  Grey- 
friars' Place.  He  is  constant  and  punctual  in 
his  calls,  being  guided  in  his  midday  vimts  by 
the  sound  of  the  time-gun.  On  the  ground  of 
"  harbouring  "  the  dog  in  this  way,  proceedings 
were  taken  against  Mr.  Trail  for  payment  of 
the  tax.  The  defendant  expressed  his  willing- 
ness, could  he  claim  the  dog,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  tax ;  but  so  long  as  the  animal  refused 
to  attach  himself  to  any  one,  it  was  impossible, 
he  argued,  to  fix  the  ownership ;  and  the  Oourt, 
seeing  t^e  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
dismissed  the  summons.  The  old  curator,  of 
course,  stands  up  as  the  next  claimant  to  Mr. 
Trail,  and  on  Friday  oflFered  to  pay  the  tax 
himself  rather  than  have  "  Bobby  "—"  Grey- 
friars'  Bobby,"  to  allow  him  his  full  name— put 
out  of  the  way. 


^^08  xrf  th4  (^mk% 


BT  MBS.  ELLIS,  AUTHOBESS  OF  THE  ''WOMBV  OV  EVOLAKD.'' 
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The  £os68. 

N  a  cloudless  mornmg,  up  rose  the  son 
To  welcome  the  bright  Jane  weather  ; 
Alone  in  the  Heavens  his  oonrse  was  run, 
WhUe  the  roses  sang  together. 

They  sang  with  the  gladness  of  beautiful  things. 
They  sang  of  youth,  and  of  health, 

Of  the  joy  of  nature  when  summer-time  brings 
To  the  garden  its  fuhiess  and  wealth. 

They  sang  of  the  morning,  they  sang  <^ihe  day, 

Of  noon  with  its  glorious  light; 
And,  when  lengthening  shadows  began  to  play. 

They  sang  of  the  dewy  night. 

Then  evening  came,  and  up  rose  the  moon 

To  welcome  the  balmy  weather ; 
Lonely  she  looked  on  the  flowers  of  June, 

But  the  roses  sang  together. 


Song  of  the  Soses. 

I AIB  is  the  glow  on  the  eastern  hills, 
When  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 
And  out  of  his  fountain  of  glory  fills 
With  molten  gold  the  thousand  rills 
That  leap,  and  sparkle,  and  glide, 
Down — down  the  mountain's  side, 
Seeking  their  home  in  the  ocean's  breast. 

Oh,  sweet  is  that  glow  with  its  tints  so  rai-e. 
When  the  evening  sun  goes  down ; 

But  the  rose — the  rose  bas  a  blush  as  fair, 
With  a  beauty  all  her  own. 

Soft  is  the  bloom  on  the  infant's  cheek, 

•    When  it  sleeps  so  peaceful  and  flEur ; 

And  the  mother  sits  watching,  but  dare  not 

speak. 
Afraid  that  innocent  charm  to  break 

With  even  the  whisper  of  love; 

Still— still,  as  a  brooding  dove. 
Pouring  her  soul  in  a  silent  prayer. 


Oh,  soft  is  that  glow  with  its  tints  so  rare, 
Ere  childhood's  bloom  has  flown ; 

But  the  rose— the  rose  has  a  blush  as  fair, 
With  a  beauty  all  her  own. 

Tender  and  sweet  are  the  hues  that  spread 
Where  smiles  and  dimples  play, 

When  the  maiden  blushes,  and  turns  her  head 

To  catch  what  the  one  loved  voice  may  have  said 
In  words  more  precious  than  gold; 
Soft — soft,  and  sweetly  told. 

And  fondly  i*emembered  for  many  a  day. 

Oh,  lovely  and  sweet  are  the  tints  so  rare 

By  tenderest  feeling  shown ; 
But  the  rose — ^the  rose  has  a  blush  as  fair, 

With  a  beauty  all  her  own. 

Bright  is  the  glow  when  the  warrior  hears 

The  distant  bugle  blow. 
And  he  knows  by  the  shouts,  and  the  manl/ 

cheers, 
And  gathering  hosts,  that  the  battle  nean; 

While  quick  from  his  heart  of  pride 

High — high,  the  living  tide 
Bises,  and  swells  with  a  crimson  glow. 

Oh,  red  is  the  warrior's  cheek,  when  the  miglit 
Of  the  gathering  host  comes  down; 

But  the  rose — ^the  rose  has  a  blush  as  bngH 
With  a  beauty  all  her  own. 

Deep  is  the  dye  of  that  deadlier  fights 
Where  the  soul  its  conflict  bears; 

And  suffers,  and  stands  for  the  holy  right. 

With  human  sorrow,  but  heavenly  might ; 
Tom  with  burning  thoughts  that  start 
Deep — deep,  in  the  martyr's  heart, 

Fi'om  the  mingled  fountain  of  hopes  and  tears. 

Oh,  that  crimson  dye  is  deep  and  tme^ 
Where  the  martyr's  fiuth  is  shown ; 

But  the  rose  can  blush  with  as  deep  a  hn^ 
And  a  beauty  all  her  own. 


Our  Own  Fireside, 
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LettoxBt 

nHET  oome  like  birds  of  maajr-tmted 
hnes; 
Some  dark,  some  sparkling  bright 

with  pleasant  news ; 
Some  sUrer  grey,  in  soothing  tones  expressed; 
Some  sharp  and  strong,  in  jarring  discord 

dressed. 
Tet  as  the  child  who  lores  her  garden  home, 
Listens  and  watches  when  the  gaj  birds 

oome, 
So  sits  the  maiden  in  her  f  aronrite  bower. 
And  reads,  and  thinks,  through  the  soft 

eyeninghoar; 
Tracing  each  <^eqnered  page  witii  heighten- 
ing zest, 
Eager  to  find  the  last  words  and  the  best ; 
Tet  sad  when  aJl  is  f onnd,  for  small  it  seems 
To  her  who  sits  alone,  and  waits,  and  dreams, 
And  watches  day  by  day,  and  night  by  nighi^ 
And  tibinbf,  like  those  who  live  by  faith  not 

flight. 
The  coming  bird  wiQ  surely  wear  a  plnmage 

bright. 

Twelve  months  hare  passed  since  last  we  saw 

that  face 
Of  girlish  sweetness,  but  of  woman's  graoe. 
Eoses  have  bloomed  and  faded— trees  hare 

ahed 
Their  leafy  burden— snmmer  birds  haye 

fled— 
Cold  wintry  skies,  with  beating  storm  and 

rain,— 
These  all  have  passed,  and  sommer  smiles 

again. 
Tidings  have  come,  not  frequent,  but  still 

true- 
Letters  like  birds  of  many-tinted  hue — 
Exulting  now  in  youth's  assured  success, 
Kow  touched  with  shadow,  and  exulting  less. 
Then  sUenoe !    Darker  than  all  times  were 

those — 
Baya  without  sunshine,  nights  without 

repose^ 
When  the  tired  spirit  wished  and  watched  in 

vain 
For  that  which  came  not,  and  then  watched 

again. 
Wearing  its  life  out  with  the  long  unchanging 

patii. 


Now  comes  the  closely-written  page  at 

last; 
And  now  the  sun  shines  forth,  the  clouds 

hare  passed. 
Among  the  roses  sits  the  maiden  fair ; 
"While  songs  and  perfumes  fiU  the  eyening 

air. 
Once  paled  her  cheek,  as  if  with  sudden 

pain. 
And  then  with  joy  as  sudden  flushed  again ; 
For  mingled  tidings  come  from  that  &r 

land — 
Which  all  too  well  her  heart  can  under- 
stand— 
How  the  poor  brother,  he  of  purpose  weak, 
Has  yet  the  eyer-promised  good  to  sedc ; 
While  he  of  firmer  nature,  stronger  will. 
With  rising  h(^>es  seems  eyer  gaining' 

stilL 
Ah,  fluttering  heart !  how  shall  the  weight 

be  borne 
Of  tenderest  loye,  with  all  these  feelings 

torn. 
Wanting  that  armour  youth  and  loye  haye 

seldom  womP 

Ah!  but  a  secret  liyes  within  that  breast. 
Time  has  not  passed  in  yain.    A  heayenly 

rest — 
A  calm  beyond  all  human  skill  to  gain 
Now  smoothes  her  brow,  and  stills  her  eyery 

pain. 
What  though  the  tanked  scheme  of  life 

looks  strange, 
And   startling  fears  awake  with  eyeiy 

change, 
Through  wildest  tumult  still  she  heaars  the 

call, 
"  Best  thee,  my  child— thy  Father  knows  it 

all! 
Deep  in  the  mystery  of  His  soyereign 

power 
He  hides  the  path,  but  leads  thee  hour  by 

hour. 
Grasp  thou  the  outstretched  hand,  nor  quit 

that  hold; 
So  will  He  guide  thee  to  the  peaceful  fold. 
Safe  through  the  perils  of  this  dubious 

way. 
Safe  through  the  darkness,  to  eternal  day. 
Whence  neyer  weakest  lamb  with  wandering 

feet  shall  stray." 


Sife  gimt^  jlitmrg. 


y 


Mngs.    By  Euhu 
ipson  Low,  Son, 


The  Mi88U}n  of  Qreai 

BusBiTT.     London 

and  Marston. 

The  learned  blacksmiUi  is  himself  an  illus- 
trions  example  of  philanthropic  effort  and 
self-denial  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
readers  of  Oitb  Own  Fibssidb  will  doubtless 
remember  the  bio^praphical  sketch  of  this  re- 
markable man  which  appeared  in  our  second 
▼olume  (p.  273).  The  re-pemsal  of  that  sketch 
will  give  additional  interest  to  the  volume 
which  he  has  just  written.  We  hare  quoted 
an  extract  from  the  work  this  montii,  which 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  its  character.  It 
comprises  ten  cmipten,  and  abounds  in  similar 
thriUing  and  eloquent  passa£[es.  The  political 
sentiments  of  the  writer,  indicating  his  strong 
Northern  sympathies,  some  may  consider  are  a 
little  too  prominent]^  advanced  in  the  con- 
cluding chapters ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  he 
expresses  his  opinions  will  conciliate  even  those 
who  may  not  be  altogether  convinced.  We  ad- 
mire the  high  estimate  Mr.  Burritt  has  formed 
of  the  philanthropy  of  the  age ;  but  "all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters  r'  and  whilst  we  thankfully 
recognize  the  generous  response  ever  made  to 
ipecial  appeals  for  national  subscriptions,  we 
wish  the  necessity  did  not  exist  for  urnng  the 
ordinary  appeals  for  charitable  funds  with 
such  frequent  importunity.  We  fear  the  ex- 
planation of  this  necessity,  particularly  in  its 
bearings  upon  distinctly  reUsious  missionary 
works— the  highest  kind  of  charity^— is  to  be 
found  in  the  ww  estimate  which  is  formal  by 
so  many  of  the  Redeeming  Mission  of  the 
Great  Stt^febeb,  who  "gave  HimsdU?  for 
us,"  that  we  might  no  loneer  ''  live  unto  our- 
selves," but  "  unto  Him  who  loved  us." 

The  Holy  Bible,  consisting  of  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants,  translated  according  to  the  letter 
and  idioms  of  the  original  languages.  By 
BoBEBT  YOTJKO.  Second  Edition.  liondon: 
A.  Fullarton  and  Go.  Edinburgh :  G.  A. 
Young  and  Co. 

Mr.  Young  stat^  that  this  work  <'is  not 
intended  to  come  into  competition  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  English  version."  We  very 
much  Question  whether  any  version  will  ever 
be  proauced  eq^ualling  that  which  we  possess. 
At  the  same  time  we  need  not  shrink  ijrom 
admitting  that  "  defective  renderings "  exist ; 
and  since  Mr.  Young  has  simply  aimed  to  assist 
the  ordinarv  reader  to  discover  these  "defective 
rendei'ings  by  ^vinff  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
"lita:al  translation  of  the  orieinal,"  we  gladly 
welcome  the  result  of  his  labours.  Unques- 
tionably, the  study  of  this  literal  version  will 
help  to  guard  the  reader  against  many  of  the 


blunders  into  which  the  spirit  of  soepticiBm 
has  betrajed  captious  minds.  The  first  edition 
was  published  before  Bishop  Colenso  published 
the  m'st  part  of  his  notorious  work,  and  entirdj 
takes  away  the  ground  of  several  of  his  most 
TOominent  difficulties.  We  recommend  Mr. 
Young's  work  to  the  students  of  Scripture. 

Biudies  for  Bundmf  Evening,    By  Lobd  Ejk- 

LOCH.  Second  edition.  Edinbuiigh:Edmon- 

ston  and  Douglas. 

The  grasp  of  the  ^^ifted  author's  mind,  and 
the  fervent  piety  which  charaoteriaea  his  Scrip- 
tural meditations,  will  alike  commend  tluB  | 
volume  to  the  reader.  It  deals  with  topics  of 
general  interest,  combining  the  thoughtfal  and 
the  practical  aspects  of  Christian  life. 
Precept  vpon  Precept  London :  Hatchard  and  Go. 

Parents  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  anthor 
of  "The  Peep  of  Day"  is  about  to  publish, 
under  the  above  title,  a  sequel  to  thatpopular 
work,  of  which  we  understand  250,000  copiei 
have  been  sold  in  England,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  United  States. 
Micah    the    PriestmaJcer.     A   handbook  on 

Bitualism.   ByT.BiionBY.    London:  Jack- 
son, Waif  ord,  and  Hodder. 

Without  aiming  directly  at  controveray,  Mr. 
Binney,  in  his  well-lmown  se&tentions  and 
vigorous  style  of  writing,  gives  us  his  own 
conclusions  as  an  "  outside  ooserver."  For  the 
most  part  his  volume  indicates  that  he  follj 
recognises  the  thoroughly  Protestant  characUr 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ilef  ormation :  but  here 
and  there  we  notice  the  natural  influence  of 
Nonconformist  principles  leading  him  to  a 
somewhat  different  conclusion.  We  only  hope 
Nonconformists  will  maintain  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  as  fiBiithfully  and  dedsiTely  as 
we  believe  they  are  maintained  in  the  Prayer 
Book  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  En^laiid. 
The  Reformers  knew  what  Bomanism  is  oetter 
than  we  do,  and  they  wrote  accordingly. 
ConvereaiionB  on  the  Bible  and  Bdenee,   3j 

the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M.    London: 

Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  author's  name  will  be  the  best  pledge  of 
the  excellence  of  .this  work.  We  wish  to  caU 
special  attention  to  it.  For  our  sons  wd 
daughters  who  are  beginning  to  think  for 
themselves,  it  will  prove  mvaluable.  Geolp^t 
Astronomy,  the  Atmosphere,  the  Sea*  Ligl^^ 
and  Heat,  Vegetable  and  Ammal  PhysiokW. 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism,  are  Uie 
topics  of  conversation :  and  the  result  of  all  that 
is  advanced  is  to  make  dear  to  demonstration 
that  "what  Qod  has  eaid  is  in  unison  wiUi 
what  God  haa  made." 


Wx^  dfhrtete  gan^. 


¥  OIC  AH'B      FAITH; 

OB, 

PRAISE   AKD   BLAME. 
Br  MB8.  ELLIS,  AUTHOBE88  OF  "THE  WOMEN  OF  SKGLAKD/'  ETC. 


OHAiTBa  Vn. 
(HE  months  spent  at  Eastwick 
before  the  return  of  Harry  Dun- 
lop  to  his  Canadian  home  pro- 
duced no  more  striking  change 
in  any  of  the  characters  here  described  than 
in  hifl  own.  He  was  one  of  those  youths 
who  aeem  to  spring  at  once  into  manhood ; 
and  in  his  case  this  efltect  was  heightened  by 
a  more  than  common  amount  of  health  and 
atrengfli,  as  well  as  vigour  of  action,  and 
beau^  and  symmetry  of  person, — such 
beaaly,  at  least,  as  is  generally  associated 
with  capability  in  manly  undertakings, 
frankness  of  expression,  uprightness,  and 
undaunted  bravery.  Up  to  this  time  Harry 
had  imagined  Imnself  brave  enough  to  set  ofP 
without  a  tear  or  a  sigh  to  any  distant 
qnarter  of  the  globe ;  and  he  had  especially 
gloried  in  the  prospect  of  returning  home. 
But  now  that  the  prospect  of  parting  with 
his  friends  came  nearer,  it  grew  less  pleasant. 
He  began  sometimes  to  feel  a  dim  apprehen- 
sion that  this  parting  might  be  for  ever; 
and,  quite  imconsciously  to  himself,  the 
mingling  of  many  grave  thoughts  with  this 
subject  had  the  effect  of  making  him  at 
once  more  affectionate  in  his  manner  to^ 
warda  the  friends  he  was  about  to  leave,  and 
more  serious  and  earnest  in  his  communica- 
tions with  them. 

Such^  however,  was  the  instinctive  dislike 
in  Harry's  mind  to  all  assumption  or  pre- 
tence, especially  to  the  pretence  of  feeling 
more  than  was  real,  true,  and  deep,  that  his 
oonvenation  seldom  did  him  justice  in  this 
te«pect    His  conduct,  too,  though  always 


upright,  not  unfrequently  placed  him  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  estimation  of  those 
whose  good  opinion  rested  chiefly  upon 
social  propriety  as  the  test  of  worth.  His 
best  friends  could  not  but  observe  with 
regret  how  often  he  spoiled  the  good  he 
might  have  done  by  impatience  in  not  waiting 
for  the  best  opportunity  for  doing  it;  and 
how,  from  the  very  eagerness  of  his  purpose 
in  carrying  out  what  his  heart  was  set  upon, 
he  paid  little  regard  to  the  opinion  likely  to 
be  formed  of  him  by  people  in  general. 

Little  indeed  did  Hany  care  for  what  the 
Andersons,  and  persons  of  their  class,  thought 
of  him.  But  he  did  care  a  good  deal  about 
the  opinion  of  their  niece  Margaret;  and 
when  she  told  him  frankly  how  it  pained  her 
to  hear  their  frequent  comments  upon  him, 
Harry  began,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  see  that  carelessness  in  word  and 
conduct  may  be  really  a  selfish  indulgence, 
because,  while  simply  aiming  to  please  our- 
selves, we  may  cause"  inexpressible  pain  to 
those  who  love  us. 

Margaret  herself  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
independent;  but  she  was  also  considerate, 
which  Harry  was  not.  For  a  girl  she  was 
rather  remarkably  brave  in  doing  right; 
but  while  she  dared,  she  suffered,  and  that 
sometimes  acutely.  Even  under  the  narrow 
and  often  erroneous  views  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  she  suffered  from  their  displeasure 
chiefly  because  she  was  so  deeply  indebted 
to  them  for  personal  kindness  and  protection. 

It  so  happened  that  the  head  master  in 
Dr.  Lambert's  school  was  a  relative  of  the 
Andersons,  and  from  him  there  had  come 
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a  somewliat  exaggerated  description  of  the 
conduct  which  led  to  Harry  Dunlop's  expul- 
sion. To  have  been  expelled  at  all  was 
enough  for  them.  The  fact  appeared  to 
their  minds  to  be  one  demanding  an  open 
manifestation  of  their  disapproval ;  and  al- 
though the  Gt)dwins  never  vmentioned  the 
subject,  it  was  loudly  proclaimed,  and  bitterly 
inveighed  against,  by  the  Andersons.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  lay  restrictions  upon 
Margaret  in  her  intercourse  with  one  whose 
character  was  stamped  with  this  public  dis- 
grace. Against  this  she  remonstrated;  for 
how  was  she  to  associate  with  the  Qodwins 
without  meeting  Harry  ?  Then  she  was  not 
to  speak  to  him;  but  how  could  she  be 
guilty  of  BO  great  a  breach  of  good  manners  ? 
At  last  she  was  not  to  make  herself  agree- 
able to  him. — ^never  to  be  free  or  cordial  in 
her  manner  towards  him,  and  absolutely 
never  to  be  seen  with  him  alone,  or  on  any 
terms  of  intimacy. 

But  from  Margaret  they  could  extort  no 
promise.  Nay,  she  had  defended  Harry  by 
maintaining  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong; 
and  if  the  whole  truth  had  come  to  light,  it 
would  probably  have  been  found  that  if  she 
did  not  actually  believe  in  him  the  more,  she 
certainly  liked  him  the  better,  and  held  by 
him  znore  firmly,  because  of  the  unjust  con- 
demnation which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly 
brought  upon  himself.  She  felt,  however, 
very  painfully  the  vexation  she  was  causing 
her  relatives  by  not  seeing  as  they  did,  or  by 
not  submitting  her  actions  entirely  to  their 
idea  of  what  was  right. 

Margaret  had  much  to  consider  in  this 
way,  for  she  was  growing  into  a  woman 
now,  with  her  own  responsibilities  to  answer 
for.  On  the  one  hand,  she  owed  much  to 
her  relatives  as  such ;  but  on  the  other,  she 
thought  she  owed  something  to  Harry  Dun- 
lop  as  a  friend.  A  friend  she  persisted  in 
considering  him;  and  this  persistence  was 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  Godwins. 
Under  their  guidance,  in  this  respect,  Mar- 
garet endeavoured  to  place  herself  impar- 
tially. She  believed  herself  willing  to  give 
Harry  up  entirely,  if  they  who  knew  him  so 
well  and  so  intimately  advised  her  to  do  so. 
Sut  they  said  nothing  to  this  effect,  only 


regretted  sometimes,  in  speaking  of  Harry, 
that  he  wajs  so  impetuous  and  hasty— acting, 
as  they  said,  "from  good  motives  in  a 
wrong  manner."  And  indeed  it  was  a  pity, 
Margaret  said  to  herself,  that  he  was  so 
careless  about  appearances.  Why  did  lie 
bring  such  remarks  upon  himself?  Why 
did  he  make  it  so  difficult  for  any  one  to 
defend  him  ? — so  painful  for  any  one  to  love 
him? 

This  last  question  was  asked  mentally, 
and  in  perfect  simplicily.  In  this  respect 
the  unconscious  girl  was  ignorant  of  any 
change,  in  consequence  of  her  growth  into 
womanhood.  She  had  liked  Harry  from 
the  first,  and  she  liked  him  still.  Beyond 
this,  she  believed  in  him  that  he  would 
never  do  a  mean  thing,  nor  knowingly  com- 
mit a  wicked  act.  She  might  not  have  been 
able  to  give  any  distinct  reason  for  this 
faith;  but  there  was  a  reason  existing  in 
full  force,  which  she  felt  almost  instinctiTely, 
as  women  sometimes  do ;  and  it  was  this— 
that  on  no  occasion,  in  all  her  interoourse  with 
Harry,  whether  playful  or  serioas^  whether 
passionate  or  calm,  had  his  expressions 
or  his  turn  of  feeling  leaned  favourably 
towards  what  was  wrong,  or  unfavour-  i 
ably  towards  what  was  right.  In  this  Mar- 
garet felt  secure,  that  he  would  never  lead 
her  away  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
peace;  but  rather,  if  her  own  foot  should 
slip,  if  she  should  step  ever  so  slightly  aside, 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  snatch  her 
back  again — the  most  earnest  and  sincere  to 
warn  her  of  the  danger  incurred*  But  there 
was,  joined  to  this,  another  ground  of  de- 
pendence and  trust.  It  was  that  Hany,  the 
thoughtiess,  and,  as  some  called  him,  self- 
willed  and  hairbrained  boy,  had  deep  and 
earnest  thoughts,  shared  almost  exclusiTely 
with  her,  on  all  those  subjects  in  which  his 
parents  had  so  carefully  instructed  him  in 
early  youth;  that  few  could  read  mo» 
reverentiy  the  page  of  sacred  truth,  and 
perhaps  none  desire  more  ardently  to  be 
taught  aright. 

The  near  prospect  of  a  long  separation,  tf 
already  stated,  had  the  effect  of  making 
Harry  Dunlop  at  once  more  thoughtful  and 
more  earnest,  especially  in  his  intercourw 
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with  his  brother  Axch j ;  and  it  now  made 
him  more  serious  about  himself,  and  his 
prospects  for  the  future.     His  habit  was  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  looking  onward,  and  to 
take  things  just  as  they  came ;  at  least  he 
professed  to  do  so ;  but  now  he  began  to  want 
a  friend  to  confide  in  more  than  he  had  ever 
done  before— a  friend  who  coul^  enter  into 
Ms  views,  and  look  at  life  firom  the  same 
point  of  view  with  himself— in  fact,  a  friend 
who  could  understand  him.     Nobody,  •  he 
thought,  had  ever  imderstood  him  as  Mar- 
garet did;  and  although  she  would  some- 
times tell  him  home-truths  about  himself, 
which  were  by  no  means  gratifying  to  his 
self-love,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  he  liked  the 
truth  from  her,  even  when  not  very  flatter- 
ing, better   than  he  liked  the  praises   of 
others.    He  liked  above  all  things  to  talk 
about  himself  to  Margaret,  and  to  hear  his 
character,  his  actions,  and  even  his  appear- 
ance, discussed  by  her — an  indulgence  not 
very  safe  where  two  young  people  intend  to 
remain  only  friends. 

The  fact  was,  neither  Harry  nor  Margaret 
had  any  intention  at  all  about  the  matter. 
They  met  as  children,  and  like  children  told 
each  to  the  other  almost  everything  which 
most  intimately  concerned  them  in  their  joys 
and  sorrows :  only  there  was  this  difference  of 
Ute — that,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  all  which  concerned 
them  most  intimately,  were  beginning  to 
be  such  as  belong  to  a  stage  beyond  child- 
hood, so  that  what  they  had  to  tell  in  their 
mutual  confidences  was  often  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  sympathy  of  hearts  overflowing 
with  feelings  more  matured,  and  deeper 
than  those  of  very  early  life. 

It  happened  one  day— *the  last  before 
Margaret  returned  to  school — that  the  two 
friends  met  by  accident  on  the  seashore. 
At  any  rate  the  meeting  was  accidental  to 
Margaret,  and  knowing  that  she  could 
answer  clearly  on  this  point  to  her  aunt,  she 
thought  no  harm  in  wandering  on  with 
Harry  for  awhile,  especially  as  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  80  the  two  friends  went  on  and 
on  together,  as  they  would  have  done  in  the 
days  of  their  early  intimacy,  only  that  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  led  them  into  more 


earnest  conversation,  chiefly  upon  what 
might  lie  before  them  in  the  untried  future, 
and  the  right  which  they  hoped  they  should 
be  able  to  maintain,  and  the  wrong  which 
they  were  equally  hopeful  to  avoid. 

From  looking  dimly  and  vaguely  into  the 
future,  and  wondering  what  would  be  their 
share  in  it,  the  two  friends  came  very  naturally 
to  wishing  that  they  could  help  one  another; 
and  then  to  boyish  and  girlish  promises  to 
think  of  one  another  on  stated  occasions, 
such  as  summer  evenings  and  autumn  days, 
and  winter  nights  by  the  glowing  Are,  and 
many,  many  times  besides — so  many,  that  a 
question  might  have  arisen  as  to  when  they 
would  not  think  of  one  another.  And  then, 
as  their  hearts  opened,  and  they  felt  more 
solemnly  that  they  two  were  standing  there 
alone  beneath  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
Father  in  Heaven  they  spoke  out  of  their 
frill  hearts  of  holier  things, — of  trust  in  Him, 
and  love  and  faith  in  EEis  beloved  Son,  and 
of  needful  and  happy  prayer,  in  which,  as 
children  of  one  household,  they  would  each 
remember  the  other  when  far  away,  and  so 
perhaps  help  to  strengthen  one  another  for 
the  great  battle  of  life,  which  they  knew  to 
be  before  them  in  the  common  lot.  Thus 
hand  in  hand  they  walked  together,  holding 
that  sweet  communion  which  bebngs^  to 
trusting  and  affectionate  youth,  but  which  is 
never  so  sweet,  either  in  enjoyment  or  re-r 
membranoe,  as  when  hallowed  by  the  sim-* 
plicity  and  trustfulness  of  children  who  look 
up  to  their  Father  in  Heaven. 

So  the  two  friends  walked  together,  neither 
of  them  conscious  of  the  actual  lapse  of  time ; 
nor  was  there  a  word  spoken  by  either  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  slighest  apprehension 
that  they  might  be  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground.  So  they  went  on,  until  the  white 
surf  came  sweeping  up  around  their  foc:, 
and  they  saw  that  they  must  hasten  home  to 
escape  the  rising  tide.  In  both  households 
their  friends  were  busy  preparing  for  the 
morrow's  journey,  and  it  so  happoned| 
happily  for  Margaret,  that  no  searching 
inquiries  were  made  about  the  length  or 
the  cause  of  her  absence.  When  the  morning 
came,  they  said  farewell  as  others  did ;  bu^ 
their  farewell  had  been  on  the  seashore,  ^d 
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they  neither  of  them  afterwards  forgot  that 
Walk,  or  lost  the  impression  which  it  left 
npon  their  characters. 

Margaret  and  Agnes  were  now  entering 
npon  their  last  school  session.  They  would 
neither  of  them  have  remained  so  long,  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  being  an 
orphan  without  any  legitimate  home,  and 
the  other  the  one  daughter  in  a  household  to 
which  pupils  were  admitted.  Throughout 
their  school  experience  they  had  always 
been  fiiends,  bound  together,  not  only  by 
home  associations,  but  by  as  tender  an  affec- 
tion as  could  well  exist  between  characters 
so  differently  constituted. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible not  to  love  Agnes  Godwin,  she  was 
BO  lovely,  gentle,  and  caressing ;  and  it  was 
equally  impossible  not  to  respect  Margaret, 
or  to  feel  indifferent  to  the  help  and  comfort 
which  she  was  both  efEcient  and  prompt  in 
affording.  All  the  weak  characters  in  the 
school  seemed  to  rely  upon  Margaret  when 
they  wanted  either  soothing  or  assistance — 
and  here  she  seldom  failed  them ;  but  they 
rebelled  against  her  interference  when  they 
wanted  to  do  wrong,  for  that  they  knew  they 
could  never,  by  any  charm  of  coaxing,  induce 
her  to  countenance.  There  was  nothing  for 
them  in  such  cases  but  to  avoid  or  deceive 
her;  and  when  they  did  so  to  any  extent, 
there  was  almost  sure  to  be  some  little  peni- 
tent one,  who  would  come  back  confessing, 
and  wanting  to  be  admitted  to  the  same 
affectionate  protection  again. 

But  while  these  feelings  prevailed  amongst 
the  younger  portion  of  tho  community,  there 
were  sometimes  older  pupils  of  a  higher 
grade  in  tho  school  who  set  up  an  influence 
of  their  own  very  different  in  its  moral  ten- 
dency from  Margaret's.  Such  cases  occurred 
chiefly  with  girls  who  came  to  Miss  Clure 
after  long  residence  in  schools  where  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  were  regarded  as 
two  distinct,  and  even  opposing,  parties. 
Buch  girls  would  begin  upon  the  same  plan 
with  Miss  Clare,  assuming  a  courteous  and 
even  submissive  manner  in  her  presence; 
but  secretly  regarding  it  as  great  ftin  to 
break  the  rules,  and  subvert  the  order  of  the 


establishment.  At  first  they  would  do  this, 
but  soldom  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
except  when  the  class  of  new  comers  waa 
numerous,  or  when  even  one  girl  of  this 
class  happened  to  be  particularly  stylish  in 
dress  and  manner,  prepossessing  in  person, 
or  in  some  other  way  attractive  and  popular. 

This  was  the  "  grand  fight,"  as  Miss  Gare 
would  sometimes  call  it,  which  she  found 
the  hardest  in  all  her  school  experience— not 
a  battle  with  bad  passions,  or  the  actual  evil 
propensities  of  human  nature,  but  with  long ' 
habit,  sustained  by  the  customs  of  society, 
and  popular  modes  of  thinking  and  acting. 

"  How  to  get  such  girls  to  believe  in  me 
as  their  friend,  or  to  be  honest  and  true 
and  upright  with  me,  even  in  opposition— 
to  regard  it  as  mean  and  low,  rather  than 
clever  and  much  to  be  admired,  to  work  in 
an  underhand  manner, — is  the  most  difficolt 
perplexity,  and  the  hardest  labour  of  my 
life,"  said  Miss  Clare  to  Margaret  in  one  of 
their  confidential  interviews.  For  she  liked 
to  talk  with  Margaret  as  a  friend, — and  very 
pleasant  to  the  orphan  girl,  and  very 
strengthening  to  her  character,  were  these 
conversations. 

"Ton  observe,"  Miss  Clare  added, 
"  there  is  this  great  barrier  against  me — ^the 
pupils  themselves  must  not  teU,  and  I  most 
not  encourage  them  to  tell,  unless  indeed  the 
case  should  be  veiy  desperate.  They  would 
lose  their  character  for  honour  if  they  did,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  their  companions, 
and  I  should  lose  mine." 

"But  you  ought  to  know,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "  as  a  parent  ought  to  know,  what  is 
going  on  beneath  your  roof,  so  far  as  re- 
gards any  serious  right  or  wrong." 

"I  ought  to  know,"  replied  Miss  Clare; 
'*  and  if  a  higher  moral  system  was  steadily 
maintained,  the  girla  themselves,  even  the 
most  perverse  and  rebellious  amongst  them, 
would  take  care  that  I  should  know.  I  do 
not  say  that  under  such  a  system  all  would 
be  good, — ^to  be  consistently  good  belongs  io 
a  higher  order  of  motives  and  influences: 
but  I  do  say  that  they  would  cease  io 
be  mean,  deceptive,  tricky,  and  double- 
faced,  because  the  popular  feeling  in  the 
school  would  be  against  such  conduct,  not 
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for  it.  The  girk  who  act  this  port,  and 
tnm  the  general  feeling  of  the  school  in 
fiiYour  of  it,  destroy  the  honour  of  the  com- 
munitj  themselves — destroy  its  oneness — its 
harmony— and  leave  those  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  such  a  school  no  power  but  to  act 
meanly,  or  to  suflfer  what  is  wrong  to  take 
its  course." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  observed  Margaret, 
"that  where  a  system  of  wrong  acting  is 
going  on,  it  is  like  a  disease." 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Miss  Clare ;  '*sin 
is  a  disease.    If  we  would  look  at  it  in  the 
right  way,  we  should  see  that  to  stop  the 
progress  of  this  moral  disease,  to  keep  it 
fo)m  spreading  by  infection,  or,  still  better, 
to  cure  it,  is  of  more  importance,  because  the 
peril  is  greater,  than  to  stop  or  cure  any  of 
those   frightful    physical  diseases    against 
which  people  rightly  use  so  many  precau- 
tions.   What  should  we  think  of  a  company 
of  young  people  at  school  who  should  conceal 
or  disguise  the  first  appearance  of  scarlet 
fever  or  smallpox  in  their  companions? — 
who  should  declare  that  such  symptoms  did 
not  exist,  and  who  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  symptoms  being 
lieated  with  reference  either  to  prevention  or 
cure?   We  know  that  from  God  alone  can 
come  the  certain  and  efficient  cure  of  all 
evils ;  but  He  has  put  means  of  help  into 
our  hands  in  one  case,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  other ;  only  in  this  in- 
stance— ^I  mean  as  regards  our  schools,  the 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions, — a  false 
system  of  morals  has^  taken  possession  both 
of  young  and  old,  and  we  have  all  the  world 
against  the  discovery  of  the  disease.    It  is 
ahnost  useless  for  one  individual  to  attempt 
to  do  good  by  acting  in  opposition  to  public 
opinion.      On  this  point  it  is  almost  im- 
possible,   because  the  character  of  a  tell- 
tale is  hateful  in  itself, — and  deservedly  so. 
Yet  I  can  imagine  one  who  tells  a  tale,  to 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.   Oh,  when  will 
the  time  come  for  those  who  work  honestly 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to  be 
believed  in  by  the  world! " 

Miss  Clare  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words,  when  she  covered  her  face  with  both 
her  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of 


emotion  of  which  few  beneath  that  roof 
would  have  believed  her  capable.  Margaret 
was  both  surprised  and  deeply  affected;  but 
she  could  do  nothing,  for  the  case  was  one 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  soothing.  It 
was  a  terrible  wrestling  with  that  great 
brave  heart  under  a  sense  of  being  over- 
mastered by  the  l)a8er  and  meaner  instru- 
ments of  human  conflict.  Miss  Clare  had 
also  a  true  woman's  heart — only  such  are 
fit  to  have  the  training  of  women, — and  thus 
it  was  that  her  feelings  needed  sometimes 
this  natural  outlet.  But  she  soon  recovered 
herself,  and  even  smiled  to  see  the  look  of 
anxious  and  alarmed  attention  with  which 
Margaret  was  watching  her. 

"  There,"  she  said,  wiping  her  tears,  and 
drawing  her  young  companion  affectionately 
to  her,  "  I  shall  be  better  now.  The  fact*  is, 
I  am  perplexed  and  troubled  beyond  what 
I  can  explain — ^baffled,  but  not  defeated* 
There  is  something  wrong  going  on.  I  dp 
not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  even  if  you 
should  discover  it;  but  I  do  ask  you  to 
endeavour  to  stop  or  to  prevent  it.  I  do  ask 
you  to  help  to  keep  up  the  moral  tone  and 
character  of  the  school,  so  that  if  wrong  is 
done  it  shall  be  hated  and  despised  as  wrong, 
not  cherished  and  made  popular.  My 
child,"  she  added,  affectionately,  ''we  must 
not  give  up  because  our  work  is  hard.  He 
who  has  appointed  to  each  one  of  us  our 
separate  task  will  not  leave  us  to  do  it  un- 
supported. And,  after  all,  we  do  it  for  Him, 
let  the  issue  be  what  it  may.  How  often  did 
the  Saviour  speak  to  His  dlisciples  as  if  their 
worst  and  most  bitter  enemy  would  be  the 
world!  But  never  let  us  forget  His  own 
blessed  words,  *  Ihvo$  overcome  the  world,^ " 

In  the  last  period  of  her  school-life  Mar- 
garet, as  well  as  Archy,  seemed  destined  to 
pass  through  the  severest  trial  of  principle. 
Many  minor  trials  had  assailed  them  both 
before,  and  they  had  necessarily  been  pass- 
ing all  the  while  through  a  series  or  a  course 
of  preparation— a  strengthening  of  principle 
in  favour  of  right,  or  a  leaning  towards 
wrong,  either  outwardly,  or  in  the  secret  pur- 
poses of  the  heaxt,  with  a  consequent  weak- 
ening of  those  principles  which  are  necessary 
forsupportwhenthehourofteniptationcomes. 
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Miss  Glare  was  right  in  saying  there  was 
Bomething  wrong  going  on  in  the  school. 
A  number  of  new  girls  had  lately  entered 
the  establishment ;  and  they  seemed  to  dass 
together  so  as  not  to  share  the  influences 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  pupils 
of  longer  residence.  But  amongst  them 
was  one  delicate  and  gentle  girl  with  whom 
Margaret  made  some  progress  towards  inti- 
macy, or  rather  towards  affection ;  for  the 
new  set  had  evidently  some  source  of  in- 
terest of  their  own,  into  which  they  admitted 
no  one  beyond  their  own  circle. 

Before  long,  however,  Margaret  became, 
quite  unintentionally,  acquainted  with  some 
of  their  transactions.  She  was  reading  one 
day  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  garden,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  yew  hedge  which  ran  along  a 
somewhat  private  walk.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  these  girls  were  walking,  and 
talking  very  earnestly ;  and  when  they  came 
near  the  part  where  Margaret  was  sitting, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  hear  their 
conversation.  At  first  she  thought  little  of 
what  they  said,  her  only  object  being  to  let 
fhem  know  that  she  was  near ;  and  with  this 
intention  she  coughed  more  than  once  ;  but 
so  busy  were  the  talkers  about  their  plans, 
and  so  close  were  their  heads  together, 
while  their  attention  centred  in  the  all- 
absorbing  topic,  that  they  failed  to  hear  the 
signal.  So  Margaret  spoke  out  aloud,  and 
told  them  plainly  that  she  was  near,  and 
that  if  they  had  secrets  to  discuss,  they  had 
better  find  some  other  place. 

Of  course  the  girls  hurried  off,  and  then 
Margaret,  who  had  at  first  been  intent  only 
upon  letting  them  know  that  she  could 
hear,  began  to  hear,  as  it  were,  by  a  kind  of 
after-sense,  what  they  had  been  talking 
about.  Bemembering  what  Miss  Clare  had 
said,  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind. 
It  was  dear  that  these  girls  had  some  plan  on 
the  way.  They  had  spoken  of  a  certain 
dressmaker,  of  whom  Margaret  had  no  very 
high  opinion,  as  their  agent,  and  there  was 
evidently  some  secret  communication  going 
on  with  parties  out  of  the  house. 

f  ondering  over  these  facts  in  her  own 
mind,  and  recollecting  as  she  did  now  many 
corroborating  circumstances,  Margaret  asked 


herself  that  most  serious  of  questions,  ''What 
shall  I  do  now  P  "  Almost  immediately  she 
rose  and  followed  the  girls.  They  had  no 
fear  of  her.  Believing  in  her  honour ^  as  it  is 
called,  they  entertained  no  apprehexision  that 
she  would  tell.  But  of  course  they  did  not 
want  her  to  come  prying  into  their  secretg, 
and  their  reception  when  she  joined  them 
was  not  the  most  cordial  or  agreeable. 

Margaret  felt  this,  for,  independent  as  she 
seemed,  she  was  both  shrinking  and  Bensi- 
tive  on  points  of  this  kind ;  but  she  also 
had  her  notions  of  honour, — and  according 
to  her  code  she  was  bound  to  tell  the  girls 
what  she  had  become  acquainted  with  from 
their  conversation,  and  what  she  thought 
of  it. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  very  angry,  and 
in  their  anger  retorted  upon  Margaret  as  a 
listener  and  a  spy,  and  perhaps  a  tell-tale: 
under  which  abuse  she  did  not  allow  herself 
to  appear  in  the  least  degree  moved,  but 
told  them  boldly  that  the  thing  must  be 
stopped — that  it  could  not,  and  must  not 
go  on. 

"  But  if  we  choose  that  it  shall  go  on?" 
said  one  of  the  boldest  girls,  looking  de- 
fiantly at  Margaret. 

"I  don't  think  you  will  do  that,"  she 
said,  as  quietly  as  she  could :  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  her  blood  seemed  boiling  under  the 
irritation,  and  she  had  enough  to  do  to 
keep  her  tongue  from  threats;  "I  don*t 
think  that  as  honourable  girls  you  will  do 
that.  We  come  into  this  school  as  we  would 
enter  any  other  household,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  family  in  which  we  are  placed, 
as  I  think  all  well-bred  girls  would  make  a 
point  of  doing.  And,  besides  this,  Miss  Clare 
stands  to  us  in  the  position  of  a  parent.'* 

But  here  a  general  giggling  ran  thiongh 
the  party,  and  poor  Margaret  was  compelled 
to  own  secretly  that  she  was  baffled.  While 
she  did  so,  however,  a  gentle  hand  crept  into 
hers,  and  Lucy  Linton,  the  pale,  delicate 
girl,  stepping  out  from  her  companions, 
looked  kindly  into  Margaret's  fiaoe,  and 
said,  ''  Don't  mind  them ;  it  is  nothing  but 
fun  and  foUy.  They  don't  mean  any  ham. 
There  is  no  occasion  in  the  world  for  you  to 
take  it  so  seriouBly." 
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By  this  time,  the  laughing  party  had 
scampered  awaj,  an4  Margaret  and  her 
companion  turned  and  strolled  leisurely 
along  one  of  the  walks.  This  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  Margaret  not  only 
to  explain  her  own  views  on  the  subject, 
but  to  do  her  best  to  support  Miss  Glare ; 
and  she  did  so  fSaithftilly.  She  had  a  wil- 
ling and  interested  listener  in  one  who  had 
scarcely  erer  in  her  life  heard  human  con- 
dact  discussed  in  this  manner  before.  To 
be  a  lady,  and  to  act  on  all  occasions  in  a 
Btyle  befitting  a  lady,  had  been  the  rule 
of  Lucy  Linton's  home  life :  but  Margaret 
talked  to  her  about  being  an  honourable 
woman — a  Christian  gentlewoman  ;  and 
there  opened  to  her  view  a  far  more  noble 
object— nay,  even  a  lovelier  pattern  for  her 
to  aim  at-^than  she  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate. 

On  going  back  to  the  tricks  and  schemes 
of  her  companions,  however — ^to  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  truths  set  before  her,  as 
applied  to  present  and  familiar  things — ^Lucy 
could  not  see  that  she  herself  was  bound  by 
any  obligation  in  the  matter,  only  by  the 
obligation  not  to  tell. 

"And  you  won't  tell,  I'm  sure,"  she  said, 
looking  wistfully  into  Margaret's  face. 
"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  replied  Margaret. 
"What  can  you  mean ?"  asked  Lucy,  in 
great  bewilderment. 

"I  mean  that  this  thing  must  be  stopped, 
and  if  not  in  one  way,  it  must  in  another," 
Margaret  replied. 

"  But  they  would  hate  you  so,"  said  Lucy, 
"  if  you  should  tell.  The  whole  school  would 
bate  you." 

"Would  you  hate  me  ?"  asked  Margaret, 
and  she  turned  upon  her  companion  that 
deep,  earnest  look  of  her  expressive  eyes, 
which  sometimes  said  more  than  words. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  do  that,"  said 
Lucy ;  "  but  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry." 

With  this  the  conversation  ended  for  the 
present,  Margaret  feeling  that  she  could  do 
no  more  just  then.  What  she  had  next  to 
do  was  to  commune  with  her  own  heart  in 
secret,  to  ascertain  clearly  what  manner  of 
spirit  she  was  of,  and  to  lay  her  case  before 
the  Father  of  spirits,  asking  Him  to  show^ 


her  what  was  right,  and  to  support  her  in 
doing  it. 

In  the  meantime.  Miss  Glare  held  no  far- 
ther communication  with  Margaret  of  a  na- 
ture at  all  confidential.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  she  rather  wished  to  avoid  her.  But 
it  might  only  be  that  in  her  own  mind  she 
was  perplexed  and  troubled,  and  had  plana 
to  form,  and  considerations  to  take  into  ac- 
count, in  which  no  one  could  materially 
assist  her.  It  was  true  that  she  could  at 
any  time,  by  a  certain  system  of  investiga- 
tion, have  come  at  the  whole  truth  of  what 
she  now  understood  only  in  part;  but  this 
was  neither  her  plan  nor  her  object.  It 
would  serve  but  a  part  of  her  purpose  for 
her  to  hnow.  What  she  most  wanted  was  a 
voluntary  confession  from  the  party  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  of  any  of  her  older 
pupHs,  who  understood  her  and  her  plans, 
this  result  would  have  been  obtained  with 
comparative  ease  and  certainty ;  but  with 
these  strangers  the  case  was  very  difficult, 
for  how  was  she  to  work  upon  their  better 
feelings  while  they  did  not  listen  to  her  as  a 
friend,  nor  believe  that  she  was  supremely 
interested  in  their  welfare  and  happiness? 
And  now  the  periodical  gathering-time  was 
drawing  near,  when  all  the  family  would 
have  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  general  work- 
ing and  condition  of  the  school,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  its  moral  welfare ,-  and  what  was 
she  to  say  or  do  f  was  she  to  overlook  this 
great  evil  and  trespass,  or  to  try  and  bring 
it  to  light,  and,  perhaps,  to  fail  ? 

In  the  meantime,  Margaret  had,  as  she 
believed,  a  duty  to  perform  which  taxed  her 
utmost  powers  to  carry  out.  She  had  first 
come  into  partial  possession  of  the  secret  by 
accident ;  but  subsequentiy  Lucy  Linton 
had  told  her  all;  and  in  the  bribery  and 
deception  practised,  the  disgraceful  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  was  even  more 
important,  than  the  actual  circumstances 
involved,  although  these  were  of  a  nature 
seriously  to  affect  the  respectability  of  the 
school. 

Margaret  was  painftilly  aware  that  her 
first  mode  of  treating  the  matter  had  been 
uni^Uccessfiil.    Perhaps  she  had  been  too 
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dictatorial.  At  all  events,  she  had,  by  her 
'*  lecturing,"  as  the  girls  called  it,  placed 
herself  in  a  worse  position  with  them  than 
before  making  this  futile  attempt  to  work 
upon  their  better  feelings.  But  now  she 
became  more  than  ever  in  earnest  since  she 
knew  aU.  It  seemed  to  her  almost  worse 
than  death  to  be  herseK  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  light — to  be  herself  the 
tell-tale;  so  acutely  did  she  feel^that  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  school  would  be 
against  her,  that  none  of  her  companions 
would  imderstand  or  appreciate  her  motives, 
and  that  if  compelled  to  this  last  resource,  she 
must  sink,  perhaps  irrevocably,  in  the  esteem 
of  all.  And  still,  throughout  all  these  painful 
considerations,  Margaret's  resolution  never 
failed  her — ^if  the  girls  would  not  of  them- 
selves confess,  she  would  tell,  openly  and 
publicly ;  imless  indeed — and  this  condition 
she  placed  continually  before  them — they 
would  pledge  themselves  to  discontinue  their 
dishonourable  practices.  This  they  declared 
they  never  would  at  her  dictation.  And  so 
the  matter  stood  until  the  day  for  which  all 
were  preparing,  when  it  would  certainly  be 
brought  forward  for  general  consideration. 
The  new  pupils  were  curious  about  this,  but 
not  at  all  afraid.  Their  demeanour  was  not 
only  cheerful,  but  defiant. 

The  whole  school  had  now  become  aware 
that  something  of  importance  was  going  on, 
and  many  knew  so  far  as  that  letters  had 
been  sent  by  stealth  out  of  the  house ;  but, 
of  course,  iJie  stoiy  had  many  varieties  of 
aspect  and  of  comment.  Agnes  Godwin  was 
so  far  informed  as  to  know  that  Margaret 
intended  to  bring  the  wrong  to  light,  and 
she  suffered  severely  on  behalf  of  her  friend, 
fearing  that  by  some  act  of  fancied  heroism 
she  might  lose  caste  in  the  school.  But 
Agnes  suffered  also  on  her  own  account  at 
this  time,  in  consequence  of  construing  the 
absorbed  and  anxious  manner  of  Miss  Glare 
into  some  kind  of  displeasure  against  herseK. 
So  much|  indeed,  was  she  impressed  with 
this  idea,  that  on  the  evening  before  the 
eventful  day,  she  went  weeping  into  her 
cousin's  private  room,  and  implored  her  to 
say  in  what  she  had  offended  her. 
In  astonishment.  Miss  Clare  inquired  what 


could  possibly  have  caused  such  a  notioa  to 
enter  her  head. 

**  Because,"  said  Agnes,  "you  haye 
scarcely  spoken  to  me  for  a  week;  and  you 
passed  me  more  than  once  without  kissing 
me." 

"My  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clare, 
"  you  must  not  fill  your  little  tender  heart 
with  troubles  of  this  kiud.  I  do  assure  you 
no  such  idea  ever  crossed  my  mind.  Nay, 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  to  say  that  I  did  not 
see  you  when  I  passed  you,  and  that,  except 
in  a  general  way,  I  have  not  been  conscious 
of  the  fact  of  your  existence.  You  must  not 
be  offended  with  me,  Agnes;  but,  indeed, 
there  is  a  kind  of  selfishness  in  being  so 
sensitive  on  these  points.  If  you  had  thought 
more  of  others,  and  less  of  yqurself— mow 
of  me,  for  instance — ^you  would  have  seen 
that  I  was  in  trouble ;  you  would  know  tiiat 
I  am  perplexed  beyond  measure  about  things 
of  much  greater  importance  than  any  little 
pleasure  or  displeasure  which  you  were 
likely  to  have  caused  me.  You  must  forget 
this,  my  dear  child— forget  yourself  in 
thinking  of  others.  And  now,  go  up  to  your 
room,  and  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  guided 
aright  in  what  I  have  to  do,  and  that  we 
may  aU  be  led  into  the  peaceful  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd." 

On  the  following  day  the  whole  family 
gathered  as  usual  to  hear  an  address  from 
Miss  Clare  on  the  general  state  of  the  school. 
It  was  an  occasion  requiring  that  she  should 
speak  strongly  and  earnestly,  and  she  did 
so,  as  usual,  without  mentioning  names,  or 
alluding  pointedly  to  individual  cases.  Her 
object  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with 
principles  and  motives,  and  to  oonyince 
of  the  meanness  and  selfishness  of  the 
course  which  she  knew  some  of  those  pre- 
sent were  pursuing;  and  of  the  higher 
nobility  of  truthfulness  in  ojyenly  confessing 
what  was  wrong,  in  order  that  blame  might 
not  fall  upon  the  innocent.  It  was  necessary 
to  commence  with  the  lower  motives  of 
human  conduct,  because  the  characters  most 
in  need  of  being  impressed  were  mofo^lo^^ 
though  high  enough  in  their  worldly  posi- 
tion ;  and  thus  she  went  on  for  some  time, 
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rising  no  lugher  than  meanneBS,  selfislmess, 
and  cowardice,  witli  their  opposites;  and 
afterwards  bringing  forward  loftier  subjects 
d  GonBideration,  and  placing  before  her 
hearers  holier  thoughts  and  feelings,  until 
her  appeal  thrilled  through  many  hearts 
and  consciences,  although  the  party  impli- 
cated in  the  wrong  still  remained  apparently 
immoved. 

Miss  Clare  herself  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  round  the  room ;  but^those  who  did  look 
were  especially  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  Margaret  Courtenay.  From  her  almost 
deathly  paleness  she  might  herself  have  been 
the  guilty  person.  But  besides  this,  there 
was  upon  her  countenance  a  rigid  and 
determined  expression,  seldom  seen  in  youth. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  could  detect  also 
a  look  of  inexpressible  agony ;  and  while 
she  sat  fixed  as  a  statue,  her  fingers  were 
quiyering,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  grasp 
a  book  in  order  to  keep  them  steady. 

Lucy  Linton  saw  all  this,  and  knew  what 
it  meant.  A  deep  impression  had  been  made 
npon  her  mind  by  Miss  Clare's  address,  and 
Bhe  was  beginning  to  feel  the  meanness  and 
degradation,  as  well  as  the  actual  wrong,  of 
that  in  which  she  was  implicated.  Again 
and  again  she  looked  at  Margaret.  She 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  growing  agony 
depicted  on  her  face.  Lucy  was  personally 
a  delicate  and  fragile  girl,  of  whom  no  one 
would  have  expected  any  act  of  daring,  least 
of  all,  perhaps,  would  she  have  expected  it 
herself.  But  now  she  was  called  upon  for 
the  exercise  of  a  moral  bravery,  the  existence 
of  which  in  her  own  character  she  had  never 
been  aware  of  before.  It  was  a  new  sensa- 
tion to  her,  yet  not  the  less  exhilarating  and 
sustaining.  All  that  she  understood  about 
it  was  that  she  could  not  bear  to  be  the 
means  of  inflicting  that  agony  upon  one  who 
had  no  right  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  her 
fault— she  conld  not  bear  to  be  the  means 
of  compelling  Margaret  to  speak,  and  then 
to  suffer  all  the  odium  which  must  in- 
OTitably  follow. 


There  was  a  pause,  and  Margaret  was 
evidently  preparing  to  speak.  Lucy  turned 
her  face  to  Miss  Clare,  and  with  steady  gaze 
kept  looking  at  her,  while  she  made  a  full 
and  frank  confession  of  having  transgressed 
the  rules  of  the  school  in  a  disgraceful 
manner — of  having  bribed,  and  deceived, 
and  done  a  great  deal  that  was  wrong,  all 
which  she  would  gladly  describe  to  Miss 
dare  in  private,  so  far  as  she  herself  waa 
concerned.  This  she  repeated — "  so  far  as 
I  myself  am  concerned." 

The  girls  were  astonished.  No  one  pre- 
sent would  have  expected  such  an  amount 
of  courage  and  determination  from  such  a 
quarter.  All  felt  that  a  victory  had  been 
gained  on  the  side  of  right,  and  that  the 
party  in  fault  had  fallen  on  a  sudden  into 
shade;  for  though  many  appealing  looks 
were  turned  towards  them,  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  follow  this  noble  example. 

Miss  Clare  then  explained  that  for  her  to 
know  all  the  details  of  the  wrong  which  had 
been  done  was  much  less  important  than 
that  the  wrong  should  be  stopped ;  and  this 
she  hoped  and  trusted  that  it  would  be  now. 
In  order  to  the  right  government  of  her 
establishment,  it  might  be  necessary  for  her 
to  know  which  of  her  servants  or  other 
agents  had  been  tampered  with ;  otherwise 
she  would  be  glad  to  dismiss  the  subject 
from  her  thoughts,  and  have  done  with  it 
for  ever. 

"With  this  assurance,  she  left  her  young 
friends  to  their  own  reflections,  offering  no 
farther  expression  either  of  praise  or  blame; 
and  especially  avoiding  any  particular  notice 
directed  towards  Margaret,  whose  pale  and 
haggard  countenance  it  was  impossible  for 
her  not  to  observe.  It  was  especially  an 
occasion,  as  she  thought,  for  the  exercise  of 
principle — ^not  of  feeling.  Otherwise,  how 
gladly  would  she  have  taken  those  two  girls 
to  her  heart,  and  thanked  them  for  standing 
by  her,  and  helping  her  in  the  great  battle 
which  she  had  been  compelled  to  fight 
against  wrong. 
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nr  A  QiSEES  LAins. 

|N  a  green  and  quiet  lane, 
Skirting  a  wood, 
I  wander  forth  in  pensive  mood 
When  summer  evenings  wane. 

And  ever-welcome  solitude 

Comes  whispering  in  the  breeze ; 

While  Nature  hears  and  owns 

Her  voice  among  the  trees, 

Speaking  high  mysteries 

In  confidential  tones. 

Heard  only  in  this  lower  sphere 

By  such  as  stand  apart 

IVom  the  world's  selfish  heart, 

And  feel  the  spirit  world  is  near, 

Listening  without  fear, 

And  having  ears  to  hear. 

0  rapture  pure  and  sweet ! 

1  hear  that  gentle  voice, 

And,  sitting  down  at  Nature's  feet, 

Calmly  rejoice. 

The  air  is  warm  with  love. 

And  I  would  fain, 

More  joy  to  prove, 

Stay  in  this  quiet  lane. 

See  how  the  shadows  lengthen 
From  this  row  of  poplars  tall, 
But  my  joys  strengthen 
The  more  the  sliadows  fall. 
While,  in  communion 
With  Nature,  I  can  bow 
In  pure  harmonious  union, 
Worshipping  God,  just  now. 

I  feel  this  shady  lane 

A  consecrated  place, 

And  Nature's  hallowed  strain 

Comes  like  a  mean  of  grace. 

The  tremulous  boughs  awaken 

And  rustling  leaves  unite ; 

The  night-breath's  quiver 

Seems  like  a  shiver ; 

So  the  fragrant  flowers,  breeze  shaken. 

Close  their  eyelids  for  the  night. 

Daylight  declines, 
And  yonder  sunset  flush 
More  faintly  shines ; 
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A  sacred  hush, 

Blessiiig  and  blest, 

Soothes,  like  some  angel's  hjnm, 

And  Day  lies  down  to  rest. 

And  I  to  dream 

Of  quiet  joys 

Which  come,  and  come  again 

To  such  as  shrink  from  the  world's  noise. 

To  hear  God's  loving  voice 

In  a  green  lane. 

Benjamik  Gk>uaH, 

Author  of  "  KentUh  Lyrics?^ 


HOMIIS   OF    OLD   WSITEBS. 

BT  THl  SBV.  8.  W.  CHBZSXOPHBBSi  AITTHOB  OF  "HYMN  WBITBB8  AKD  THBIB  HYMNS." 
I.— DR.  DONNE'S  HAPPY  EEFUGE. 


0 


I  HEBE  are  many  pleasant  nooks  in 
Surrey  which  have  been  so  consecra- 
ted by  the  footprints  of  genius  and 
virtue,  that  at  every  returning  visit 
ilieir  beauty  appears  to  us  more  beautiful  and 
tHdr  peacefuliLess  lulls  us  into  deeper  peace. 
Among  the  rest  are  Pirford  and  theYalley  of  the 
Wej.  There  Dr.  John  Donne  found  his  first 
shelter  from  the  bitter  tempest  which  darkened 
the  early  days  of  his  matrimonial  life.  There 
the  smiles  of  true  friendship  taught  him  and 
his  Anne  to  smile  even  while  tasting  the 
fiorrowB  which  parental  prejudice  and  pride 
had  flung  into  their  cup.  The  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  Donne's  nature  rendered  him 
capable  of  strong  conjugal  affection  and  of  full 
domestic  enjoyment.  But  the  history  of  his 
married  life  is  a  troubled  one.  Deep  affliction 
often  checked  the  overflow  of  his  domestic 
pleasures.  The  story  used  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
cliann  upon  our  footsteps,  and  at  times  has 
tamed  us  out  of  our  way  in  order  to  catch  a 
peep  at  the  scenes  in  which  he  first  shared 
home  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  his  life. 

Time  has  seemed  to  fly  fSeuster  sometimes 
since  the  modem  style  of  travelling  has  come 
up ;  at  an  events  we  felt  as  if  it  were  so  the 
last  time  we  were  near  enough  to  Firford  to 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  its  quiet  and  sacred  charms.  Tears 
upon  years  seemed  to  have  fled  with  a  speed 
Hke  that  with  which  we  were  steaming  along 
the  rails.    We  were  never  much  in  love  with 


fast  and  hurried  ways  of  doing  things;  and 
just  then  our  old-fashioned  taste  gathered  a 
strength  which  defied  even  locomotive  power. 
We  were  firmly  resolved  upon  stopping  the 
course  of  things,  or  preventing  any  course, 
whether  of  train  or  current,  wind,  water,  fire, 
or  steam,  from  carrying  us  past  any  point  of 
pleasure  or  profit  upon  which  our  heart  was 
set. 

Ere  the  "  break  "  had  given  out  the  last  note 
of  its  horrid  music,  and  even  before  the  plat- 
form officials  had  begun  to  bewilder  the  passen- 
gers by  their  incomprehensible  utterances,  our 
carriage  door  was  open  and  we  were  tripping 
across  the  boards  of  the  Woking  station; 
soon,  alas !  to  find  that  we  had  turned  our  back 
upon  one  token  of  change  only  to  be  met  by 
another. 

"  Is  there  any  mode  of  conveyance  to  Pir- 
ford P"  we  inquired  of  a  man  who  seemed  to 
be  on  the  look  out  for  something  to  do,  and 
who  wore  the  semblance  of  a  driver  of  the  old 
coaching  days,  though  there  was  that  about 
his  dress  and  look  and  manner,  which  bore 
undefinable  evidence  that  a  transition  period 
had  been  passing  over  him. 

"  Can  we  get  a  carriage  of  any  sort  to  take 
ustoPii-fordP" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,wherecanitbe,thenP  there's  nothing 
to  be  seen." 

"  No,  sir,  it's  no  use  to  try  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances here  in  our  line  now-a-day.  Our 
time  has  gone  by,  sir.    We  had  a  good  time 
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once ;  but  it's  over  with  us ;  there's  no  demand 
— ^but  here  they  are,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  threw 
open  two  large  creaking  doors  of  an  old  coach- 
house, exhibiting  a  huddled  lot  of  old  carriages 
in  great  variety,  open  and  shut,  with  lighter 
gigs  both  double-bodied  and  single;  but  all 
unwashed. 

"Take  your  choice,  sir.  Bad  is  the  best, 
perhaps  you'll  say ;  but  we  are  all  poor  here- 
abouts—times are  changed, — poor  houses, 
poor  people,  poor  everything;  poor  lot,  sir! 
terrible  poor.    Take  your  choice,  sir  1 " 

Our  choice  was  soon  made,  and  away  we 
went  behind  a  decent  horse  over  Woking  Com- 
mon. The  turn  out  was  poor  enough,  as  the 
poor  man  said ;  but  it  really  was  refreshing  to 
be  driven  through  the  pure  open  air  of  that 
breezy  common. 

"  What  are  they  doing  with  this  common  ?" 

"Why,  it  belongs  to  a  cemetery  company, 
sir.  Everything  is  done  by  companies  now-a- 
day.  The  old  quiet  ways  in  which  folks  used 
to  get  an  honest  living  is  almost  gone ;  capital 
and  companies  are  everything  now.  There  are 
bread  companies  and  tea  companies;  com- 
panies to  keep  you  alive,  and  companies  to  dig 
your  grave.  No  matter  what  it  is,  so  long  as 
it  pays,  sir !  I  tell  you  what— when  a  company 
or  anything  else  drives  it  hard  to  make  it  pay, 
they  get  hard  themselves.  The  poor  folks 
about  here  used  to  have  the  right  of  common, 
and  the  privilege  of  getting  a  bit  of  wood  for 
firing ;  but  that's  all  over.  What's  the  use  of 
our  talking  about  our  rights  ?  What  do  com- 
panies care  about  the  rights  and  ways  of  people? 
So  the  neighbours  get  out  of  temper  with  the 
company  and  set  fire  to  the  heath,  as  if  they 
would  have  a  fire  outside  anyhow,  if  they  can't 
get  it  indoors!  'Tis  very  dismal  to  see  it! 
What  with  grave-digging  and  heath-burning,  it 
makes  me  melancholy;  nothing  looks  worse 
than  a  burnt  common,  sir ! " 

We  were  really  catching  a  little  of  the  poor 
man's  melancholy  humour,  and  were  beginning 
to  find  ourselves  strongly  tempted  to  think 
that  people  get  hardened  by  driving  a  hard 
trade;  but  happily  we  struck  into  a  narrow 
shady  lane,  and,  after  a  twist  and  turn  or  two, 
we  came  out  on  the  brow  of  a  verdant  knoll,  on 
the  swell  of  which  there  was  the  little  quiet 
church  of  Pirford. 

There  it  stood  under  the  shadow  of  its  old 
elms  and  yew  trees  and  guardian  oaks,  looking 
down  lovingly  upon  the  luxuriant  laurelswhich 
adorned  the  borders  of  its  graveyard,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  lowly  and  picturesque 


homes,  the  parsonage,  a  farm  or  two,  atfd  Bome 
tidy  little  cottages.  It  was  an  unpretending 
sanctuary,  with  a  single  aisle  separated  from 
the  chancel  by  a  rude  Norman  arch,  answeiing 
in  style  to  the  humble  doorway.  It  overlooked 
the  valley  of  the  Wey,  where,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  might  be  seen  aU  that  was  left  of  the 
old  abbey :  a  few  lone  arches  of  the  chapel  and 
the  refectory  still  lifting  themselves  above 
the  ripening  com  in  silent  companionfihip 
with  the  elder  trees,  clumps  of  mallows,  and 
beds  of  poppies,  that  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
fruitful  life  under  the  broken  shadows  of  the 
plaintive  ruin.  Those  fragments  of  ancient 
masonry  were  worthy  of  a  visit,  formed  as  they 
were  of  fiints  and  lime,  shaped  into  lasting 
memorials  of  that  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
which  kept  up  the  distinctive  style  of  monastic 
architecture  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  work- 
ing with  ill-adapted  materials.  All  due  honour 
to  the  memory  of  men  who  had  energy  enongb 
to  make  everything  serve  the  purposes  of  thdr 
profession  and  taste  I 

But  we  were  on  our  way  to  Pirford  Place 
Though  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  old  church, 
and  think  that  Donne  had  worshipped  there, 
and  though  we  felt  mysteriously  hushed  while 
trying  to  believe  that  the  old  abbey  still  echoed 
to  the  steps  of  the  divine  and  the  poet  who 
used  to  wander  amidst  its  ruins,  we  were 
somewhat  in  haste  to  find  the  spot  where  the 
honoured  man  and  the  wife  of  his  youth  had 
found  a  home  in  the  time  of  their  early  sorrow. 

Donne  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  poet-a 
poet  in  whose  company  the  soul  of  Milton 
himself  might  have  kindled.  The  charms  of 
his  voice  are  not,  as  with  Milton,  equal  to  the 
richness,  majesty,  power,  and  ethereal  subtletj 
of  his  thought;  nor,  like  those  of  Milton,  were 
his  numbers  and  rhythm  always  in  harmosj 
with  the  depth  and  glow  of  his  feeling.  Never- 
theless he  has  the  very  soul  of  poetry.  To  those 
who  study  him  until  they  catch  the  spirit  of 
his  visions,  his  muse  shows  itself  to  be  cf 
"ethereal  substance,"  and  is  sometimeB  aeen 
"arming  in  complete  diamond,"  as  in  the 
poem  in  which  he 

"  Sings  the  progress  of  a  deathless  soul ;" 
and  in  the  opening  of  which  he  ao  grandly 
sustains  the  greatness  of  that  soul,  as  rising 
infinitely  above  the  glory  of  the  sun  to  which 
he  appeals: — 

*'  Thee,  eye  of  Heaven,  this  great  soul  envies  not» 
By  thy  male  force  is  all  we  have  begot 
In  the  first  east  thou  now  beginn*st  to  shin^ 
Suck*st  early  balm,  and  island  spices  there, 
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And  wilt  anon  in  thy  loose-reined  career 
At  Tigns,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  Danow  dine, 
And  see  at  night  thy  vestem  land  of  mine ; 
Yet  hast  thoa  not  moie  nations  seen  than  she, 
That  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be, 
And  thy  finail  light  being  quench' d,  shall  long,  long 
outlire  thee." 

We  hare  often  found  ourselves  rapt  with  plea- 
surable wonder  and  awe  while  seeking  a  closer 
mgight  into  the  massive  treasures  of  these 
poems,  and  have  felt  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  Dr.  Johnson  unfairly  pr^udiced  us  in 
early  life  against  Donne,  as  the  leader  of  what 
he  called  the  metaphysical  poets.  It  required 
more  courage  than  we  possessed,  however,  to 
set  up  our  critical  opinion  against  that  of  the 
great  moralist  whom  the  world  had  acknow- 
ledged as  the  biographer  of  English  poets; 
and,  it  may  be,  we  should  never  have  ventured 
to  speak  out,  had  not  De  Quincey  patted  us  on 
the  back  and  inspirited  us  by  saying,  "  Few 
writers  have  shown  a  more  extraordinary  com- 
pass of  power  than  Donne,  for  he  combined 
wkt  no  other  man  has  ever  done — the  last 
wblimation  of  dialectic  subtlety  and  address 
vith  the  most  impassioned  majesty.  Massive 
feonds  compose  the  very  substance  of  his 
poem  on  the  Metempsychosis — thoughts  and 
^«8criptions  which  have  the  fervent  and  gloomy 
roblimity  of  Ezekiel  and  .^schylus;  whilst  a 
diamond  dust  of  rhetorical  brilliancies  is 
•^Kwed  over  the  whole  of  his  occasional 
Terses  and  his  prose.  No  criticism  was  ever 
more  unhappy  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's, 
^bicb  denounces  all  this  artificial  display  as 
so  nrnch  perversion  of  taste." 

Well  said,  De  Quincey.  Of  course  we  think 
it  well  said,  because  it  sides  with  our  own 
notions;  and,  with  all  respect  for  our  sturdy 
wd  fa?ourite  Johnson,  we  shall  just  now  wear 
^  Quincey's  colours,  and  quote  another  verse 
from  the  Metempsychosis  to  show  that  Donne 
»8 capable  of  "fervent  sublimity,"  not  merely 
vten  he  talks  to  the  sun  about  the  soul,  but 
^Hen  he  describes  a  primitive  monster  of  the 
deep:— 

"At  enry  stroke  his  brazen  fins  do  take, 
M«e  circlet  in  the  broken  sea  they  make 
Than  cannons'  voices,  when  the  air  they  tear : 
His  ribs  are  pillars,  and  his  high-arch'd  roof; 
Of  bark  that  blunU  best  steel,  is  thonder-proof. 
Swim  in  him  swallowed  dolphins  without  fear, 
And  feel  no  gjdes,  as  if  his  vast  womb  were 
Some  inland  sea ;  and  ever  as  he  went 
He  spouted  rivers  up,  as  if  he  meant 
To  join  our  seas  with  seas  above  the  firmament." 


"With  all  his  "diamond  masses,"  however, 
Donne  has  not  so  many  readers  as  the  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  But  few  indeed,  in  these 
days  at  least,  have  either  time  or  disposition 
for  that  calm  and  fixed  thought  which  is 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  effusions, 
and  fewer  still  have  ears  fine  and  sensitive 
enough  for  harmonies  such  as  his.  Not  so 
many  readers  as  Milton  1  Alas,  then,  for  poor 
Donne !  for  the  brightest  anticipation  of  the 
blind  poet  himself  was,  that  he  might 

''  Fit  audience  find,  though  few ;" 

and  but  few  have  been  even  his  audience  to 
this  day.  Many  talk  about  Milton.  His 
name  feeds  our  national  pride,  and  the  lips  of 
swelling  multitudes  do  honour  to  his  memory ; 
but  his  true  devoted  loving  readers  are  but 
few  after  all.  Fewer  still  there  must  be  who 
hold  intelligent  companionship  with  Donne. 
The  masses  prefer  poets  who  can  tongue  it  in 
more  silvery  or  jingling  style,  and  who  lay  a 
less  heavy  tax  on  the  higher  powers  of  the 
soul.  Concentrated  thought  is  not  popular. 
Nor  will  weighty  and  compact  accumulations 
of  unburnished  poetic  bullion  ever  catch  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  the  multitude  who  crowd 
the  literary  market. 

At  some  points  in  the  history  of  their  genius, 
the  likeness  and  the  unlikeness  between  Milton 
and  Donne  are  singularly  marked.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  trace  in  the  prose  writings  of  Milton's 
earlier  life,  the  accumulated  materials  which  he 
afterwards  worked  up  into  those  forms  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  grandeur  which  distinguish 
his  late  poetic  works ;  while  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  the  poetic  riches  which  Donne 
sprinkled  like  "diamond  dust"  over  the  pages 
of  his  later  life,  may  still  be  seen  in  their  more 
solid  and  densely  packed  forms  in  some  of  the 
laboured  poems  of  his  youthful  days.  Donne's 
poems  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  utterances 
of  his  youthful  genius ;  and  while  they  show  the 
early  development  of  his  power,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently free  to  be  characteristic  of  his  youth 
and  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written.  Not  that  they  were  coarse  or 
vulgar ;  in  refinement  of  expression  they  were 
superior  to  his  times,  and  indeed  are  far  in 
advance  of  even  a  later  period,  notorious  for 
its  loud  professions  of  purity. 

But  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  scenes  of  his 
later  and  purer  inspirations,  the  sylvan  retire- 
ment of  Pirford  Place.  Our  road  passed 
through  patches  of  verdant  cover,  or  along 
the  borders  of  old  park  woods,  and  was  richly 
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adorned  on  either  hand  with  pendent  hop- 
plants  in  full  bloom,  beautiful  clusters  of 
mingling  moon-flowers,  corn-marigolds,  and 
meadow-sweet.  We  came  out  at  length  upon 
a  broad  green  space,  in  front  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  old  dwelling.  On  a  nearer 
view,  however,  the  building  then  occupied  as  a 
farmhouse,  proved  to  be  the  old  ai-ched  gate- 
way to  the  inner  grounds,  with  its  side  lodges 
and  battlemented  roof.  The  broad  arch  was 
now  built  up,  and  within,  the  modem  architect 
had  managed  to  divide  the  space  into  kitchen, 
parlour,  and  bedrooms. 

"Is  this  a  part  of  the  original  hallP"  we 
inquired  of  the  polite  and  communicative 
farmer. 

"  Oh,  no ;  this  is  only  the  entrance  gate  that 
was." 

''Is  there  nothing  of  the  mansion  itself  left?" 

"  Not  a  stone,  sir." 

"  Where  did  it  stand  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  must  have  been  somewhere  on  the 
other  side  of  that  field,  but  I  am  not  sure.  It 
is  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  house  disap- 
peared. I  remember  an  old  man  hereabouts 
who  used  to  say  that  he  saw  it  taken  down.  In 
a  dry  season  we  can  tell  where  the  old  road  to 
it  had  been,  by  the  parched  look  of  the  grass. 
So  we  can  see  where  the  old  folks  used  to  walk, 
though  the  walls,  within  which  so  many  lives 
were  spent,  have  not  left  a  mark  upon  the  soil. 
The  woods  and  pastures  stretch  away  very 
grandly,  don't  they,  sir?  Ah!  it  was  a  grand 
place  once — a  noble  park;  it  had  a  good  stock  of 
game,  and  rare  packs  of  hounds.  They  could 
get  up  a  dinner  here  in  those  times,  they  say, 
with  every  dainty  and  delicacy;  and  all  of  it 
found  on  the  spot.  Fine  sport,  sir,  then,  and 
g^od  feeding  too;  but  that's  all  gone." 

Yes,  "  all  gone "  indeed,  thought  we^  as  we 
looked  into  an  antique  summer-house  that 
overlooked  the  quiet  river,  on  whose  margin 
luxuriant  numbers  of  waterflags  seemed  happy 
in  unchecked  companionship  with  delicious 
clusters  of  Bpiroea  ulmaria :  and  saw  that  the 
arbour,  where  beauty  and  genius  aiid  refine- 
ment had  once  conversed  and  found  repose, 
was  become  a  stable  for  asses—a  refuge  for 
owlfl !  and  yet  we  felt  that  the  memory  of  its 
old  sacredness  was  still  pleasant. 

There  we  lingered,  and  thought  of  those 
touohing  passages  in  Donne's  earlier  life,  which 
his  old  biographer,  Walton,  has  put  before  ns 
in  such  tender  and  delicate  outline.  Bom  in 
the  family  line  of  Sir  Thojnas  More,  favoured 
with  virtuous  home  training,  distinguished  for 


his  early  abilities  and  attainments  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  enriched  with  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  travel  in  the  train  of  Sari 
Essex,  Master  John  Dense  entered  on  public 
life  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Ellesmere, 
then  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under 
James  I.  He  held  this  office  for  five  years, 
"during  which  time,"  says  Walton,  "he  (I 
dare  not  say  unhappily)  fell  into  sueh  a  likmg, 
as  (with  her  approbation)  increased  into  a  love, 
with  a  young  gentlewoman  that  lived  in  that 
family,  who  was  niece  to  the  Lady  Elleamere, 
and  daughter  to  Sir  George  More,  Chancellor 
of  the  Garter,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower." 
Sir  George  was  alarmed,  and  the  lady  was  sent 
into  a  country  retreat ;  but  it  was  too  late— the 
lovers  had  plighted  their  troth.  "  The  friends 
of  both  parties  used  much  diligence  and  many 
arguments  to  kill  or  cool  their  affection  to  each 
other,  but  in  vain." 

Nor  are  we  sorry  that  the  medlers  failei 
We  could  never  see  why,  in  such  a  case.Tirtuous 
mutual  affection  should  be  crossed,  and  it 
strikes  us  that  the  loving  old  biographer  him- 
self scarcely  allowed  his  heart  fair  plaj  orer 
his  pen  when  he  seemed  disposed  to  side  with 
those  whose  family  pride  or  some  worse  feeling 
would  make  marriage  a  thing  of  mere  con- 
venience or  expediency.  Prejudice  and  custom 
may  talk  of  love  being  a  "  flattering  mischief" 
and  a  "  blind  passion,  which  carries  ns  to  com- 
mit errors  with  as  much  ease  as  whirlwinds 
remove  feathers,*'  but  after  all  matrimony  u 
God's  ordinance ;  and  it  is  a  rule  of  His  proti- 
dential  government  that  pure  mutual  affectian 
naturally  prepares  for  wedded  life,  and  mus: 
ever  be  its  best  warrant  and  its  moat  sacred 
and  inviolable  bond.  Nor  can  we  look  with 
anything  but  pleasure  upon  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  cold,  proud,  calculating  familv  cod- 
nexions,  who,  without  any  good  reason,  wouli 
have  violently  torn  asunder  the  hearts  of  Mn 
Donne  and  Anne  More.  They  managed  to  g^i 
married  in  spite  of  all. 

The  consequences  were  painful;  but  tho* 
painful  consequences  never  proved  that  their 
union  was  improper,  but  rather  seemed  toshowto 
generationsf  ollowing,  thatftmilypride  and  &i^ 
prudence  can  harden  a  parent's  heart  agiis^ 
his  own  offqDring,  and  darken  his  meworj^^ 
ever  ajs  a  cruel,  xinrelenting,  and  implw*^^^ 
persecator  of  his  own  innocent  and  faithnu 
child.  Sir  George  More  succeeded  in  torniog 
Donne  out  of  his  office,  notwithstanding  tbe 
testimony  of  the  Lord  Ohancdlor  that  he 
parted  with  Donne  as  "a  friend,  and  so* 
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i  secretaiy  as  was  fitter  to  senre  the  king  than 
i  sabject"  Bat  wounded  pride  was  not  to  be 
softened.  The  poor  expelled  secretary  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife  with  the  sad  news  of  his  loss, 
and  subscribed  it  in  his  own  stjle — "  John 
Donne,  Anne  Donne,  nn-done."  Yes,  he  was  to 
be  uodone  yerilj  if  his  father-in-law  could 
undo  bim.  He  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
eren  tbe  friend  who  married  him,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  bad  witnessed  the  marriage, 
bad  to  suffer  confinement.  The  young  bride- 
groom was  set  free  at  length,  but  his  wife  was 
kept  from  him  until  he  regained  her  by  a  suit 
at  kw,  which  inrolyed  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his 
aeaiis  of  livelihood.  It  was  in  the  depth  of 
tbifl  distress  and  sorrow  that  Sir  Francis 
Wooley,  the  son  of  Lady  EUesmcre,  offered 
him  a  home  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Fir- 
ford  Hall,  and  there  with  his  Anne  he  re- 
luained  for  some  years,  "  with  much  freedom 
to  him,"  as  the  record  says,  "  and  equal  con* 
U^nt  to  his  friend,  and  as  their  charge  increased 
(she  bad  yearly  a  child),  so  did  Sir  Francis's 
lore  and  bounty/'  Blessings  on  the  memory 
of  that  friend  in  need  I 

While  we  saontered  by  the  river  side,  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  that,  though  the  noble  walls 
which  once  afforded  shelter  to  Donne  and  the 
amiable  mother  of  his  infants  had  passed  away, 
there  was  the  same  clear,  quiet  stream,  and  the 
same  wooded  undulations.  Nature  was  but 
little  changed  since  the  time  when  the  poet  and 
dirine  used  to  catch  inspiration  amidst  the 
scenes  which  now  breathed  peacefulness  into 
our  spirit,  and  seemed  to  sympathize  with  us 
while  we  tried  to  enjoy  the  fancy,  that  here  he 
had  often  rehearsed  to  his  Anne  with  renewed 
fresbness  of  feeling  some  of  those  verses  which 
lire  still  to  give  gentle  witness  to  his  power 
of  poetic  sweetness  and  tender  melody.  Here, 
bj  her  side,  looking  at  the  reflection  of  her 
form  in  the  glassy  river,  he  might  have  whis« 
pered  again  his  early  songs — 

•*  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove, 
Of  golden  sands  and  crystal  broolcs, 
With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

There  will  the  river  whispering  run, 
"Warmed  by  thy  eyes  more  than  the  sun  ; 
And  there  th*  enamoured  fish  will  stay. 
Begging  themselves  they  may  betray." 

Or,  perhiq^  it  was  while  wandering  in  these 
"green  pastures,''  and  beside  these  <' still 
waAers,"  that  his  sool  was  attuned  to  the  tender 
>&d  delicate  espresaien  of  his  "yalediotion," 


forbidding  his  wife  to  mourn  for  his  temporary 
absence : — 

"  As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
"WTiilo  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say. 
The  breath  goes  now;  and  some  say,  No : 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear-floods,  nor  sigh-tempests  move ; 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys,  . 
To  teU  the  laity  our  love." 

The  verdant  nooks  and  peaceful  apartments  of 
Firford  witnessed,  perhaps,  the  richest  joys  of 
Donne's  conjugal  and  paternal  life ;  and  here, 
too,  it  may  be,  his  affections  began  to  show  the 
regulating  and  harmonizing  power  of  his 
Saviour's  love.  It  was  a  joy  to  ramble  through 
the  scenes  which  gave  him  pleasure,  and  to 
think  of  him  as  opening  his  heart  to  Him  who 
had  the  flrst  and  highest  claim  to  it ;  and  while 
he  cherished  his  Anne  and  her  babes,  and  kept 
each  one  nestling  in  its  own  place  within  his 
Ipving  soul,  his  joys  and  sorrows  seem  to  have 
been  so  hallowed  to  him  as  to  make  the  love  of 
Christ  his  supreme  delight,  and  the  great 
secret  of  his  growing  attachment  to  those  whom 
Frovidence  had  so  tenderly  bound  to  him. 
Nor  could  we  indulge  in  our  effort  to  picture 
his  life  at  Firford  without  feeling  as  if  his 
gentle  and  affectionate  spirit  were  rehearsing 
to  us  some  of  those  passages  of  Christian  love 
which  have  so  often  rekindled  our  flagging  de- 
votion. 

"Love  Him,"  he  seemed  to  whisper,  "love 
Him,  as  He  is  presented  to  thee  here ;  love  the 
Lord,  love  Christ,  love  Jesus.  If  when  thou 
lookest  upon  Him  as  the  Lord,  thou  findest 
frowns  and  wrinkles  in  His  face,  apprehensions 
of  Him  as  a  Judge,  and  occasions  of  fear,  del 
not  run  away  from  Him  in  that  apprehension; 
look  upon  Him  in  that  angle,  in  that  line 
awhile,  and  that  fear  shall  bring  thee  to  love ; 
and  as  He  is  Lordt  thou  shalt  see  Him  in  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  His  creatures,  in  the 
order  and  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  and 
in  that  harmony  and  music  of  the  peace  be« 
tween  Him  and  thy  soul;  as  He  is  the  Lord, 
thou  wilt  fear  Him,  but  no  man  fears  GkxL 
truly  but  that  fear  ends  in  love. 

"  Love  Him,  as  He  is  the  Lord  that  would  hare 
nothing  to  perish  that  He  hath  made;  and 
love  Him  as  He  ia  ChriH,  that  hath  made  Him- 
self Kan,  too,  that  thou  mightest  not  perish ; 
love  Him  as  the  Lord  that  could  show  mercy ; 
and  love  Him  m  Chriti,  who  is  that  Way  of 
mercy  which  the  Lord  hath  chosen.    Return 
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again  and  again  to  that  mysterious  Person, 
Christ — the  Name  which  implied  His  unction, 
His  commission,  the  decree  by  which  He  was 
made  a  Person  able  to  redeem  thy  soul ;  and  in 
that  contemplation  say  with  Andrew  to  his 
brother  Peter,  *  I  have  fcmnd  the  Messiah :'  I 
could  find  no  means  of  salvation  in  myself; 
nay,  no  such  means  to  direct  God  upon,  by  my 
prayer,  or  by  a  wish,  as  He  hath  taken ;  but 
God  Himself  hath  found  a  way — a  Messiah  \ 
His  Son  shall  be  made  Man ;  and  J  have  found 
Him,  and  found  that  He  who  by  His  Incarna- 
tion was  made  able  to  save  me  (so  He  was 
Christ),  by  His  actual  passion  hath  saved  me, 
.and  so  I  love  Him  as  Jesus. 

"  Christ  loved  Stephen  all  the  way,  for  all 
the  way  Stephen  was  disposed  to  Christ's  glory ; 
but  in  the  agony  of  death  (death  suffered  for 
him)  Christ  expressed  His  love  most  in  opening 
the  windows,  the  curtains,  of  Heaven  itself, 
to  see  Stephen  die,  and  to  show  Himself  to 
Stephen.  I  love  my  Saviour,  as  He  is  the 
Lord,  He  that  studies  my  salvation;  and  as 
Chrisi,  made  a  Person  able  to  work  my  salva- 
tion ;  but  when  I  see  Him  in  the  third  notion, 
Jesus,  accomplishing  my  salvation  by  an  actual 
death,  I  see  those  hands  stretched  out  that 


stretched  out  the  Heavens,  and  thosef  eet  racked 
to  which  they  that  racked  them  are  f  ootstook 
I  hear  TTim  from  whom  His  nearest  friends 
fled,  pray  for  His  enemies ;  and  Him  whom  the 
Father  forsook,  not  forsake  His  brethren.  1 
see  Him  that  clothes  this  body  with  His 
creatures,  or  else  it  would  wither,  and  dothea 
this  soul  with  righteousness,  or  else  it  would 
perish,  hang  naked  upon  the  cross ;  and  Him 
that  hath.  Him  that  is,  the  Fountain  of  the  water 
of  life,  cry  out  He  thirsts.  When  that  voice  over- 
^es  me  in  my  cross  ways  in  the  world,  'It  U 
nothing  to  you,  all  ye  thai  pass  hy  ?  BefcoM, 
and  see  if  there  he  any  sorrow  like  wdo  my  sorrw, 
which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hUk 
afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce  an^er  *— when 
I  conceit,  when  I  contemplate  my  Saviour  thus, 
I  love  the  Lord,  and  there  is  a  reverent  adora- 
tion in  that  love ;  I  love  Christ,  and  there  is  a 
mysterious  admiration  in  that  love;  but  I  lore 
Jesus,  and  there  is  a  tender  compassion  in  that 
love,  and  I  am  content  to  suffer  with  Him,  and 
to  suffer  for  Him,  rather  than  see  any  diminu- 
tion of  His  glory  by  my  prevarication;  and  he 
that  loves  not  thus,  that  loves  not  the  Lord 
Gt>d,  and  God  manifested  in  Christ,  Amthem 
Maran-  athtt,' 


[To  he  continued.) 


LIGHTS   AND    SHADES    OF   LIFE. 

Bt  TfiE  EEV.  J.  B.  OWBN,  M.A.,  IKCUMBE»T  Ot  ST.  JITDB'S,  CHBLSXA  ;  AVVHOB  OJ 
"  THE  HOMES  OF  SCBIPTimB,"  ETC. 

III.— THE  TTSHEB'S  STOBY  (included). 


||T  might  have  been  a.  fortnight  after 
this  conference,  that  one  day  at 
noon  a  loud  shriek  coming  from 
the  schoolroom  disturbed  the  boys 
at  their  dinner  in  the  refectory  adjoining.  In 
an  instant  every  one  was  on  his  legs,  and  the 
sudden  revival  of  the  excitement,  which  had 
almost  died  away,  overpowering  their  sense  of 
discipline,  the  whole  school  rushed  from  the 
table  into  the  playground,  on  one  side  of 
which  stood  the  schooL  Shriek  after  shriek 
resounded  in  their  ears,  when  presently  the 
schoolroom  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
voice  of  the  master  was  heard  shouting — '  Stop 
thief,'  as  there  ran  down  the  schoolroom  stairs 
into  the  playground  a  little  monkey,  grinning 
his  teeth,  and  still  shrieking,  as  he  raa  and 
climbed  up  the  tree  nearest  the  school 


''The  master  made  his  appearance  with  his 
fingers  bleeding  from  the  Wte  of  the  animal, 
which  had  compelled  him  to  let  it  go.  Breath- 
less with  his  exertions,  he  stated,  in  few  words, 
that  not  being  hungry,  he  had  sat  alone  in  the 
schoolroom,  while  the  rest  were  at  dinner; 
that  he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  windov 
next  the  tree  where  his  spectacles  were  f onn'i 
hanging,  cautiously  opened :  then  a  tmy  p^^ 
of  hairy  legs  intruding,  followed  by  the  body 
of  a  small  ape.  He  watched  the  creatnre'a 
movements.  It  rapidly  ran  over  the  formi, 
opened  and  shut,  with  a  rapid  noiseless  action, 
several  of  the  boys*  desks,  till  presently  it  found 
in  one  of  them  a  parcel,  which  it  seised  in  one 
of  its  paws,  and  was  making  its  way  bao^  ^^ 
the  window,  when  he  closed  the  sash,  aod 
seized  the  creatore.     It  instantly  soreaDied* 
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and  straggled  out  of  his  hands.  He  ohased  it 
repeatedly  ronnd  the  room,  screaming  as  it 
ran,  till  he  caught  it  again,  when  the  pain  of 
its scTere bite  forced  him  to  let  it  go;  it  then 
ran  down  bj  the  stairs,  and  monnted  its  tree, 
as  thej  had  seen. 

"There  was  a  shont  of  joy  at  this  singular 
cliscoTexy;  the  master  smiled,  and  requested 
Pahner  to  fetch  a  gun  from  the  house,  resolved 
to  destroy  the  creature  in  the  hope  of  having 
it  thereby  claimed.  The  gun  was  brought,  and 
lerelled  at  the  monkey,  when  the  master  paused 
a  moment  to  ask  '  If  any  one  knew  who  was  its 
owner?'  The  master's  eye  scanned  the  ex- 
pression of  each  upturned  face  as  he  kept  the 
gan  pointed  at  the  creature,  as  Solomon  might 
bare  looked  at  the  two  women,  when  he  ordered 
the  living  child  to  be  divided  between  them, 
watching  for  the  first  gleam  of  tenderness  to 
betray  the  real  owner ;  but  the  master  looked 
in  Tain.  No  one  answered ;  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  way  in  which  every  one  looked  at 
ererybody  else,  that  nobody  knew,  or,  at  least, 
chose  to  know.  The  gun  was  again  levelled  at 
the  tree;  the  monkey  grinning  a  ludicrous 
Mance.  Suddenly  it  flung  at  the  master,  as 
be  stood  aiming  at  it,  something  which  struck 
bim  violently  in  the  face,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  gun  exploded.  The  boys  ran  to 
the  spot^  and  picked  up  the  French  master's 
missmg  watch!  The  monkey,  wounded  and 
terrified,  raised  another  scream ;  and  running 
out  to  the  end  of  the  branch  of  the  tree,  swung 
itself  off,  ran  and  leaped  upon  Palmer's  (the 
Qsher^g)  ehoulder,  showing  him,  with  droll 
antics  of  pain,  its  bleeding  paw. 

"Fahner  turned  instantly  pale,  and  attempted 
to  heat  off  the  creature,  exclaiming  angrily  and 
^iwoncertedly,  *  It's  not  mine — ^it's  not  mine  I* 
"But  if  he  wouldn't  own  the  monkey,  the 
monkey  owned  him,  and  clung  to  him  in 
mingled  terror  and  affection,  as  one  who 
wonldn't  be  repudiated." 


"  Then  the  Detective  was  right,"  I  exclaimed, 
interrupting  the  narrator ;  "  there  were  accom- 
plices, and  they  were  not  boys  after  all !" 

'*  True,"  said  onr  tutor ;  "  and  the  man  and 
the  ape  are  no  unapt  symbols  of  such  com- 
plicities in  crime.  It  is  generally  a  case  of  a 
i^gne  and  a  fool  that  get  together ;  and  if  the 
rogue  makes  nse  of  the  fool,  the  fool  in  the 
^d  betrays  the  rogue,  and  both  are  punished. 
Bat  don't  interrupt  my  story.  The  master 
l»eard  Palmer's  gratuitous  disclaimer,— *  It's 


not  mine,'  when  no  one  said  it  was;  marked 
that  none  of  the  boys  appeared  to  notice  it; 
and  calmly  said  to  the  nsher,  '  Palmer,  carry 
the  x>oor  beast  into  the  study.'  Palmer  imme- 
diatdy  obeyed,  and  the  evidence  against  his 
compUcity  grew  stronger  every  step  he  moved. 
The  ape,  perfectly  willing  to  accompany  him, 
hobbled  after  him  with  the  instinct  of  a  dog 
following  his  master. 

"He  hadn't  even  the  presence  of  mind  to 
affect  a  little  coercion  in  forcing  the  creature 
to  accompany  him.  His  countenance  fell — 
happily  no  eye  except  the  master's  witnessed 
it ;  he  mechanically  moved  into  the  study ;  and 
there  hia  first  act  was  to  seize  the  poker,  and 
with  one  blow,  before  the  master  was  well  in 
the  room,  the  monkey  was  struck  dead  at  his 
feet. 

"  *  You're  done  for  at  leasts  you  brute,'  he 
exclaimed  bitterly,  as  he  kicked  the  little  car- 
cass aside  and  confronted  his  patron ;  the  deadly 
weapon  still  in  his  hand. 

"The  master  closed  the  study  door,  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  bade  Palmer  sit 
down  too. 

"  Palmer  neither  stirred  an  inch  nor  uttered 
a  word.  An  expression  of  sturdy  rage,  shame, 
and  bravado — as  if  all  the  evil  that  was  in  him 
was  turned  at  bay — ^retorted  the  master's  hurt 
and  indignant  look,  as  if  he  would  say,  'Do 
your  worst,  I  am  ready  for  you.' 

"  Alas !  alas !  All  the  confidences  and  kind- 
nesses of  a  dozen  years  seemed  blotted  out  in 
a  moment,  as  if  by  a  moral  explosion,  leaving 
behind  a  scorched  and  blackened  mass  of 
hideous  ingratitude,  with  a  conscience  seared, 
and  affections  charred,  against  the  touch  of 
sensibility.  His  face  was  like  some  such  an 
incarnation  of  the  fiend  as  painters  represent 
the  boy  i>os8e8sed  of  devils  in  the  Qospels. 

"  *  Sit  down,'Palmer,'  said  the  master,  sadly, 
in  a  tone  'more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger'  at 
what  had  been  discovered.  The  usher  stood 
frowning  a  sullen  defiance,  doggedly  set  his 
teeth,  and  clenched  the  deadly  instrument  in 
his  hand. 

"  *  Sit  down,  Pakner,'  was  said  again--a  little 
sternly  this  time ;  '  let  us  talk  this  over.  You 
denied  that  this  poor  ape  belonged  to  you,  but 
your  dumb  accomplice  contradicted  your  as- 
sertion and  would  be  owned.  Such  witnesses 
may  be  trained  to  steal,  but  know  not  how  to 
lie.  Besides,  no  one  said  the  ape  wcu  yours. 
You  betrayed  yourself.  Palmer;  qui  ti'excuae 
^cLcouse ;  further  concealment  is  useless.  Tell 
me,  are  you  alone  in  these  wi*etched  crimes  P' 
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**  The  nsher  ground  his  teeth,  fls  if  holding 
biusk  some  words  of  menace  or  confession  that 
struggled  to  get  out  behind  them ;  bat  made 
no  other  answer. 

"'Where  are  the  missing  articles P'  No 
answer. 

"•  In  that  tree  P'    Not  a  word. 

" '  Ton  will  accompanj  me  to  search  there  P* 

"  Palmer  at  this  point  eitclaimed,  '  One  of  us 
shall  never  leave  this  room  alive.  Tott  ftoiay 
kill  me,  but  you  shan't  disgrace  me  before  the 
boys.  They  shan't  shout,  and  point  at  me — 
"There's  the  usher-thief."  I'll  be  torn  in 
pieces  first!' 

"Palmer  her^  brandished  his  formidable 
weapon,  and  grew  livid  with  rage  and  terror. 

***HushI'  said  the  master,  calmly,  yet 
earnestly.  *  The  house  will  hear  you.  Palmer ; 
and  why  should  you  publish  your  own  shame  ? 
Listen  to  me.  I  don't  want  you  to  make  any 
search  now.  Tour  tremor  and  your  language 
disclose  to  me  all  I  wished  to  know ;  and  as 
to  your  threats  of  violence,  pooh,  pooh,  boy, 
you  know  they  could  have  no  weight  with  me  ; 
I  have  but  to  pull  this  string  in  my  hand,  and 
the  bell  would  instantly  bring  those  who  would 
not  only  disarm  you,  but  discover  all.' 

"  Palmer  trembled  slightly,  but  with  unabated 
malignity  scowled  sullenly  on  his  patron,  as  if 
to  dare  him  to  do  it. 

"  The  master  said,  *  Palmer,  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  desolation  in  which  I  found 
you;  of  the  confidence  and  a£Pection  with 
which,  for  many  years,  I  have  treated  you. 
God  is  my  Witness  how  I  loved  and  trusted 
you.  Palmer,  I  would  have  promoted  your 
interests  in  life.  Ton  must  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  society  to  bring  you  before  a  court  of 
justice,  and  consign  you  to  the  infamy  and 
punishment  which  your  crimes  have  merited, 
lest  you  should  abuse  your  trust  in  others' 
service,  as  you  have  in  mine ; — but  that  is  not 
my  intention.  Tou  must  feel  it  to  be  due  to 
my  wife,  who,  having  no  son  of  her  own,  had 
almost  adopted  you,  to  warn  her  of  the  traitor 
she  had  admitted  into  her  affections,  and  put 
her  on  her  guard  against  you; — ^but  that  is 
not  my  intention.  Tou  must  feel  it  to  be  at 
least  due  to  the  domestic  servants  of  the 
establishment  to  elon^rate  them  from  unjust 
suspicions ;  and  to  the  various  niasterS  to  set 
their  minds  at  rest,  by  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  real  ctilprit,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  Achan  in  their  camp ; — ^but 
that  is  not  my  intention.  Tou  must  feel  the 
honour  of  the  school  ought  to  be  vindicated. 


and  especially  the  poor  lads  exculpated,  who 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  the  objects  of 
inquiry  and  -unjtLsrt  suspicion.  But  all  these 
several  acts  of  justice  may  be  done  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  missing  articles; — ^and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  boys  have  already  found  them  all, 
having  discovered  them  the  very  moment  joa 
were  leaving  the  playground,  and  thej  are 
charging  this  poor  ape  with  all  the  thefts. 
Tou  hear  them  even  now,  celebrating  the 
happy  discovery  with  rounds  of  Kentish  fire 
and  shouts  of  rejoicing.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  niy  intention  to  tell  them  more  than 
they  know>  and  they  donH  know  whotiieape 
belonged  to.  No,  Palmer;  I  have  passed  all 
these  points  rapidly  through  my  mind,  and  I 
feel,  over  and  above  them  all,  that  there  \&  a 
difference  in  your  case,  which  takes  it  ont  of 
the  common  category  of  crime.  I  remember* 
— here  the  master's  voice  slightly  faltered,  and 
he  dropped  out  of  the  ordinary  *  you  and  yours.' 
into  the  more  Saxon,  loving  *thee  and  thon* 
— *  I  remember  when  I  found  thee,  a  sharp, 
clever  lad,  but  a  deserted  foundlmg  whom 
nobody  seemed  to  know  or  care  for.  I  ought 
not  to  forget  that  thy  childhood  had  no  honest 
father's  example,  no  mother's  prayers;  and  the 
heart  is  apt  to  harden  when  there  is  no  lore  to 
melt  and  mould  it  when  it  is  young  and  soft 
I  can't  dismiss  thee  without  exposure  and  ruin, 
and,  at  least,  risk  to  others.  Palmer;  andasj 
risk  there  may  be  must  be  mine.  I  shall  trust 
thee  again.    1  forgive  thee.  Palmer.' 

"  As  these  words  were  drawing  to  their  close, 
the  usher's  hard  eye  gradually  mellowed 
down, — his  pale  face  grew  paler, — ^he  breathed 
quickly,  as  if  the  blood  about  his  heart  wa^ 
sore  disturbed — the  mouth  opened  wide,  s«  if 
it  tried  to  speak  of  its  own  accord,  and  failed. 
— ^the  poker  fell  heavily,  as  if  from  a  dead 
hand,  on  the  floor.  Palmer  got  the  words  out 
at  last,— *  Oh,  master;  you'll  kill  me!'  AjhI 
f  alUng  headlong  forward,  like  a  man  stmined 
by  a  blow,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  fire, 
but  that  the  master  caught  him,  laid  him  gentlj 
down,  and,  sprinkling  Water  upon  his  face  so 
long  and  ineffectually  as  to  be  almost  tempted 
to  ring  for  aid,  at  last  revived  him. 

*•  Palmer's  first  act  of  returning  conscious- 
ness  was  to  fall  at  his  patron's  feet,  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  tears ;  and  then  he  confessed  all. 

"  Was  there  joy  in  Heaven  over  the  penitent 
felon  on  Calvary,  felon  though  he  was. 
Angels  still  joy,  more  generously  than  brother- 
men  do,  over  the  tears  of  self  •oonvioied,  broken- 
hearted thieves  I 
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"The  concluflion  of  the  nslier's  story  is  en- 
couraging to  the  abnormal  philanthropy  which 
Bets  aside,  for  the  interval  of  its  noble  experi- 
ment, the  pmdential  roles  which  refuse  to 
tnist  again  where  the  confidence  has  been  once 
abused.  Society,  with  less  charity  than  its 
courts  of  justice,  is  rarely  '  moved  to  grant  a 
nev  trial.*  It  is  easier  to  finally  lose  your 
caste,  than  your  *  case.'  Large-hearted  men 
are  more  hopeful  in  their  dealings  with  de- 
linquency. Their  tender  moral  to  a  bad  story 
is— Try  him  again.' 

"The  master  did  so  with  Palmer,  and  never 
had  cause  to  regret  it, 

"As  the  ape  had  been  wounded,  no  surprise 
was  expressed  when  it  was  reported  to  have 
died  in  the  master's  study;  and  the  suggestion 
gained  ground  that  it  had  escaped  from  a 
menagerie  which  had  visited  the  village  fair 
last  spring.  Palmer's  secret  might  never  have 
transpired,  if,  years  after,  he  had  not  told  it 
himself,  as  a  tribute  to  the  old  master's 
memoiy.  In  brief,  the  facts  appear  to  have 
been  these: — 

"Palmer  had  bought  the  ape  in  Bristol,  from 
^  seafaring  man,  who  had  wai*ned  him  of  the 
creature's  habits  of  carrying  off  and  concealing 
any  articles  which  took  its  monkey-fancy.    But 
the  lonely  heart  of  the  usher  felt  a  lack  of 
something  to  be  attached  to  him.     He  con- 
fitrncted  a  little  cage,  and  kept  his  dumb  com- 
panion and  eventual  accomplice  in  a  loft  above 
his  bedroom,  which,    being    apart  from  the 
tonse,  and  built  over  the  school  (the  space 
hetween  his  bedroom  ceiling  and  the  roof  of 
the  school),  had  escaped  notice  in  the  various 
marches  which  had  been  instituted.    In  this 
hiding-place  the  monkey  had  remained  undis- 
coTered  for  several  months,  never  having  been 
seen  or  heard,  even  by  the  domestic  who  made 
the  usher's  bed,  though  she  had  occasionally 
complained   of   the  rats  or  mice  she  heai-d 
ruuning  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  of 
the  chamber.    It  seems  the  cunning  creature 
tad  learned  to  let  itself  in  and  out  of  its  hiding- 
place  at  pleasure.    The  first  intimation  of  its 
^11  in  this  way  had  been  detected  by  Palmer 
finding  it  seated  on  his  bed  one  night,  eating 
some  of  the  fruits  of  its  peculations  from  the 
boys'  desks.    Then  he  observed  its  manoeuvre 
in  hiding  one  thing  after  another,  which  it 
abstracted  from  the  school,  mostly  at  night, 
a  a  natural  hollow  of  an  old  tree  which  grew 
by  one  of  the  school  windows.    Its  continued 
impunity  beoame  a  snare  to  Palmer.    He  had 
formed  no  idea  in  his  mind,  at  first,  of  profiting 


by  the  thefts,  but  the  dumb  thief  had  become 
attached  to  him,  and  he  to  it;  and  he  feared 
to  state  the  facts,  lest  he  should  be  ordered  to 
get  rid  of  his  favourite.  To  spare  the  ape,  he 
sacrificed  the  peace  of  the  school.  He  had 
never  parted  with,  nor  even  laid  hands  on,  a 
a  single  stolen  article,  though  he  knew  where 
they  were.  Their  accumulation  at  length 
tempted  his  cupidity,  and  he  fell  into  the 
crime  of  deliberately  purposing  to  apply  them 
to  his  ovm  use  at  the  first  fitting  opportunity. 
He  thus  lost  his  self-respect.  The  contemptible 
secret  of  his  keeping  an  ape  led  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  mischief  and  concealment  which  had 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  His  patron's 
magnanimity  alone  saved  him.  Palmer,  at  the 
time  he  requested  that  the  attempt  at  detecting 
the  thief  might  be  left  in  his  hands,  had  deter-, 
mined  upon  some  means  of  making  known  the 
existence  of  the  booty  hoarded  in  the  hollow 
tree,  but  his  courage  failed  him  every  time  he 
fixed  upon  to  act,  till  the  master's  discovery 
left  him  no  alternative,  except  to  seek  his  own 
safety  by  becoming  a  party  to  the  destruction 
of  the  ill-fated  creature,  his  possession  of  which 
had  wrought  so  much  evil.  It  is  a  strange 
story,  and  occurred  some  years  after  my  enter- 
ing the  school. 

"  The  party  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  it  ia 
still  here ;  the  humble,  laborious  teacher  who, 
for  twenty  years,  has  devoted  all  his  grateful 
energies  to  requite  the  generous  man  who,  in 
spite  of  a  great  first  fault,  by  trusting  him 
again  has  enabled  him  nobly  to  redeem  his 
character,  and  reinstate  himself  firmlier  and 
fondlier  than  ever  in  the  affection  and  respect 
of  his  patron." 

Startled  by  this  unexpected  denouement  of  the 
usher's  extraordinary  narrative,  the  question 
at  once  rose  to  my  lips,  "  Which  of  our  ushers 
is  it  ?    Who  is  the  Palmer  of  your  story  P  " 

"That  was  not  his  real  name,  my  young 
friend,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  if  it  will  help 
to  fix  on  your  mind  a  wholesome  terror,  to 
deter  you  from  the  first  beginnings  of  petty 
disingenUousness  and  duplicity,  I  will  trust 
you  with  my  secret.  J  am  Palmer  I  Had  I 
fallen  into  less  generous  and  considerate  hands, 
that  first  false  step  would  have  been  my  ruin. 
Ah,  my  dear  boy,  prindjpiie  ohsta:  avoid  the 
very  appearance  of  evil.  If,  as  the  wise  man 
exhorts,  '  The  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence. 
He  shall  keep  thy  foot  from  being  taken.' " 

Postscript  to  the  Usheb^s  Stoey.— H 
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the  partj  wlio  is  liere  called  Palmer  be  still 
alive,  he  is  enjoying  the  respectable  compe- 
tence which  he  honourably  earned  in  the  es- 
tablishment, the  stock  and  goodwill  of  which 
was  the  legacy  to  him  of  his  early  benefactor. 
His  patron's  second  trial  of  his  fidelity  was  not 


thrown  away ;  it  nobly  set  aside  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  first,  and  was  the  means,  imder 
God,  of  making  him  an  honest  and  a  CknBtian 
man. 

It  is  as  important  to  know  when  it  is  merciful 
to  forgive,  as  when  it  is  just  to  punish. 


MES.  PHM  m   SOOIETr   AND   AT   HOME. 


jAVING  often  met  Mrs.  Prim  in 
society,  I  thought  her  the  neatest 
woman  in  the  world;  and  probably 
should  have  always  thought  so,  if  I 
had  not,  very  strangely,  had  access  to  her 
house.  For  once,  when  I  had  praised  the  good 
woman,  a  mischievous  girl  whispered  just  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  (exactly  as  if  she  was  try-  • 
ing  to  keep  it  a  secret, — cunning  rogue  !),  "  He 
ought  to  see  her  at  home,  if  he  wants  to  know 
what  neatness  is."  This  ran  in  my  head,  and 
stirred  up  a  host  of  busy  fancies  and  wondering 
thoughts.  "Well,  I  do  wish  I  could  slip  in 
some  time,  unexpectedly,  and  see  if  this  fair 
show  is  a  pretty  piece  of  domestic  impos- 
ture!" 

Who  knows  what  is  before  him  ?  My  wishes 
were  gratified.  For  that  very  night  I  dreamed; 
and  Mrs.  Prim  was  the  heroine  of  my  dream. 
By  that  amazing  power  given  imto  dreams,  I 
found  myself  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Prim, — the 
very  Mr.  Prim  himself. 

Meihought  my  lady  had  gone  out  to  spend 
an  evening;  and  after  sleepily  reading  a  paptr 
for  awhile,  I  retired  to  rest.  Entering  the 
room,  there  lay  a  stocking  sprawled  out  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  its  mate  coiled  up  into  a 
dump  by  its  side,  just  as  it  was  tui-ned  off  the 
foot.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  stack 
of  underclothes,  just  as  they  had  been  stepped 
out  of.  Several  pairs  of  shoes  and  several 
widowed  ones,  which  long  had  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  companion,  and  had,  for  grief  doubt- 
less, much  run  down  at  the  heel,  were  sprinkled 
around  the  room  promiscuously.  The  wash- 
basin, its  contents  creamed  over  with  soap, 
stood  in  a  chair;  the  towel  lying  half  in  it,  the 
soap  on  the  floor  with  a  coat  of  dust  be-f  eather- 
ing  it.  The  wash-stand  was  covered  with  ends 
of  candles,  open  and  evacuated  snuffers,  scraps 
of  fancy  soap,  two  toothbrushes  coloured  with 
powder,  the  one  red,  the  other  black,  a  shoe- 
brush,  a  piece  of  black  braid  for  shoe  strings, 
half  a  dozen  empty  perfume  bottles,  and  a 


Bible.  The  bureau  was  as  much  beyond  tlie 
wash-stand  in  condition  as  in  original  size. 
Every  drawer  but  one  was  open  in  different 
degrees,  like  PeeFs  famous  sliding  scale  of 
taiiff.  The  cloth,  designed  to  cover  and  pro- 
tect  it  from  all  scratches,  had  certain! j  been 
used  for  a  towel  at  each  comer,  for  there  were 
the  finger-prints.  A  pair  of  curls,  several  un- 
manufactured wads  of  vagrant  hair,  an  npset 
box  of  tooth-powder,  two  dispersed  squadrons 
of  pins, — ^the  one  sort  mere  light  infantry,  the 
other  full-grown  dragoon  pins, — ^hair-bmshea, 
one,  two,  three;  two  long  combs,  one  fine 
comb  so  old  as  to  have  lost  many  of  its  teeth 
and  to  have  turned  quite  grofy ;  pomatum,  oils, 
uncorked  Colog7ie,mille-fleur,lavender,pak}mlh 
verveine,  and  a  host  besides;  wristlets,  hair* 
bands,  ruffles,  laces,  lockets,  rings,  thimbles, 
elongated  hair-pins,  side-combs,  back-combe, 
refuse  curl-papers,  a  pair  of  curling-tonga  laid 
down  too  hot,  and  making  the  cloth  to  blnsh 
brown  under  them;  a  bundle  of  tracts,  scTeral 
notes  and  hiUets-douM,  seals,  wax,  several  akeins 
of  silk,  a  crushed  cap  or  two,  sundry  ribbons, 
an  odd  volume  of  Hannah  More*s  works,  the 
constitution  of  a  maternal  society,  gloves  & 
score,  black,  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  brown,— 
and  all  this  just  on  the  top,  for  the  drawers 
were  yet  to  come  I 

A  tempest  had  evidently  been  dealing  with 
these  lower  depths,  for  they  were  stirred  np 
from  the  bottom.  When,  in  dressing  in  hot 
haste,  a  collar  had  been  sought,  the  sweet  Mrs. 
Prim,  beginning  at  one  side,  forced  down  u 
the  other  end  each  article  which  was  not  ^^ 
one  sought  for;  and  then,  returning,  preesed 
them  all  down  to  the  aOier  aide.  Going  to 
the  next  drawer,  the  ceremony  was  repeated. 
Some  of  the  drawers  were  emp^ed  into  others  i 
and  then  the  contents  put  back  by  the 
handful,  and  kneaded  down  to  their  proper 
compactness.  Once  the  candle — ^which  was  in 
a  "  melting  mood  " — ^had  been  overturned  into 
a  heap  of  fine  linens,  but  the  miachief  vaa 
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effaced  bj  pressing  the  ill-fated  things,  in  dis- 
grace, far  back  into  the  drawer  and  deep 
nnder  many  companions.  Manj  things  were 
torn  open  to  see  if  something  else  was  not  in 
them.  Stockings  were  unrolled  and  left;  or 
a  cotton  and  silk  one  rolled  np  together,  a 
black  one  and  a  white. 

Thus  much  for  the  bureau ;  but  it  is  only  a 
hint,  and  not  a  fall  description.  My  coats  and 
oyercoat,  orerhauled  daily  to  see  if  a  stray 
dress  or  under-dress  had  not  hid  itself  among 
them,  were  thus  well  trained  to  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling;  and  were  becoming  quite 
fledged  with  lint  and  feathers. 

Oat  of  such  a  chaos  Mrs.  Prim  would  come 
forth  the  sweetest-looking  creature  and  the 
hest-dressed  woman  in  town,  vaihen  she  was 
going  into  company !  How  came  she  forth  when 
onlj  entering  her  own  family?  With  hair 
spreading  in  different  directions;  with  a 
bestained  and  dirty  dress,  half-hooked  and 
half -pinned  with  pins  black  and  white ;  one  of 
the  backs  of  her  dress  an  inch  higher  than  the 
other ;  the  skirt>  ripped  out  of  the  gatherings 
in  spots ;  and  an  apron  tied  on  askew. 

Oh,  what  a  waking  was  mine,  when  morning 
broke  up  the  dream,  and  divorced  me  from 


Mrs.  Prim !  Beally,  I  do  not  suppose  such  a 
person  ever  lived  or  was  thought  of,  except  in 
a  dream.  If  it  ever  were  true,  out  of  dreams, 
I  do  not  think  that  husbands  would  respect 
their  wives;  honeymoons  would  wane;  men 
would  not  love  their  homes;  things  would  go 
at  sizes  and  sevens;  young  married  couples 
would  £^w  indifferent  to  each  other;  wives 
would  complain  that  husbands  did  not  care  for 
them;  husbands  would  mutter  something  about 
being  "taken  in;"  both  would  learn  to  say, 
"  I  remember  the  time,  Mr.  Prim,  when  you 
would  not  have  treated  me  so."  "  And  I,  Mrs. 
Prim,  remember  the  time  when  you  did  not 
looJc  so."  "Well,  my  dear,  whose  fault  is  it. 
when  I  have  nobody  here  at  home  half  the 
time  to  care  how  I  look  ?  "  "  Well,  love,  who 
wants  to  wade  knee-deep  in  dirt,  and  call  that 
home  P  "  "  Well,  sir,  you  are  a  proper  man  to 
talk  about  dirt,  you  are  so  neat  yourself;  pray 
sir,  do  give  me  a  lecture ;  do  show  me  how  to 
keep  things  neat ;  couldn't  you  write  a  little 
book  about  itP  it  would  be  very  nice,  Mr. 
Prim! — neat  Mr.  Prim  I!  —  charming  Mr 
Prim!!!" 

But  as  such  things  never  happen,  there  is  no 
use  in  writing  any  more  about  them. 


THE    BIBLE  AHD   OITB   FAITH. 


BY  THE  BET.  8.  WAINWRIGHT,  VICAB  OP  HOLY  TBINITY,  YOBK;  ATTTHOB  OF 
"CHBI8TIAN  CBBTAINTY,"  ETC. 


Chapteb  VI.  {Continued,) 
IJITT  (3)  the  most  manifest  and  per- 
manent, and  consequently  the  most 
incontestable,  proof  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture 
is  famished  by  the  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  Jewish  people.  Prom  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  this  hour  hath  this  people  dwelt 
alone.*  When  dispersed,  dispersed  everywhere, 
intermingled  everywhere;  but  nowhere  fused 
or  lost — scattered  among  all  nations,  yet  con- 
founded with  none — ^living  everywhere  as  a 
distinct  people,  yet  nowhere  living  according 
to  their  own  laws,  nowhere  electing  their  own 
magistrates,  nowhere  enjoying  the  full  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Where  are  the  descendants 
of  the  savage  hordes  who,  only  a  thousand 
years  ago,  overran  Southern  Europe?  Who 
can  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
*  Num.  xziiL  9. 


conquering  and  the  conquered  races — Gauls 
and  Franks;  Iberians,  Gk>ths,  and  Moors; 
Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normana? 
But  the  demarcation  which  separates  the  Jews 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  is  broad  and  palpable. 
And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and 
long-continued  operation  of  causes,  which  in 
other  cases  present  a  uniformity  of  results  to 
which  this  is  the  only  exception.  For  the 
Jewish  people,  after  being  subjected  to  re- 
peated exile,  have  for  eighteen  centuries  suffered 
an  unparalleled  expatriation.  They  were  in 
possession  of  their  Promised  Land  three  cen- 
turies before  the  siege  of  Troy ;  nor  did  their 
national  dispersion  take  place  until  the  great- 
ness of  Greece  had  been  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  a  mere  shadow  of  a  great  name. 
The  mere  uprooting  and  ejection  of  a  powerftd 
and  long-settled  nation  like  that  of  the'  Jews 
would  itself  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable 
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ftnd  raro ;  but  in  the  caae  before  us  we  have  a 
peculiarity  which  is  absolutely  without  pre- 
cedent or  parallel.  In  other  instances  we  may 
witness  the  process  of  violent  subjugation  by 
conquest;  or  the  silent  and  crumbling  decay  of 
populous  states  by  the  lapse  of  time;  or  the 
decline  and  fall  of  nations,  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  temporary  adyantages,  such  as  those 
which  in  the  middle  ages  enabled  petty  Italian 
republics  to  outshine  even  great  kingdoms. 
But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a  desolation  of 
the  land  without  the  exhaustion  of  the  people. 
The  children  of  the  soil,  eyery  where  dispersed, 
hare  nowhere  disappeared.*  And  the  devious- 
ness  of  that  dispersion,  as  well  as  its  per- 
petuity, constitutes  a  peculiarity  perfectly 
unique.  "  For  where  is  the  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  in  what  quarter  of  it,  which  lies 
so  vacant,  so  thinly  occupied,  while  its  proper 
race  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  else — they  and 
it  divided :  a  solitary  soil,  and  a  displaced,  dis- 
tracted population,  abounding  anywhere  rather 
than  in  their  own  land?  In  that  divided  state 
they  remain — ^present  in  all  countries,  and  with 
a  home  in  none ;  intermixed  and  yet  sepa- 
rated; and  neither  amalgamated  nor  lost;  but 
like  those  mountain  streams  which  are  said  to 
pass  through  lakes  of  another  kind  of  water, 
and  keep  a  native  quality  to  repel  commixture, 
they  hold  communication  without  union,  and 
may  be  traced,  as  rivers  without  banks,  in  the 
midst  of  the  alien  element  which  surrounds 
them." 

4.  But  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  which 
relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  appears 
still  more  remarkable  when  compared  with  the 
fulfilment  of  those  other  prophecies  which 
foretold  the  extirpation  of  the  Edomites.  For 
the  Edomites,  like  the  Jews,  were  the  descen- 
dants of  Isaac.  "  They  were  the  posterity  of 
Esau,  as  the  Jews  were  of  his  twin  brother 
Jacob ;  and  what  was  there  to  guide  the  con- 
jectures of  men  in  thus  discriminating  their 
future  history?  Humanly  speaking,  the 
Edomites  were  more  likely  to  be  preserved 
than  the  Jews.  They  rose  earlier  into  power ; 
and  they  were  more  warlike.  The  Jews  were 
scattered  by  frequent  captivities;  not  so  the 
Edomites.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Bomans,  the  Edomites  were  a  powerful  and 
flourishing  people;  while  the  traces  of  their 
greatness,andtheremains  of  their  magnificence, 
continue  to  this  day.  It  was  when  they  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  pride  and  power  that  the 
prophecies  were  uttered  which  foretold  their 

*  Amot  Iz.  9. 


irretrievable  destruction.*  It  is  to  them  tbit 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  traces  the  origin  of  letten, 
of  astronomy,  of  navigation;  and  their  deep 
study  of  moral  problems  may  be  seen  in  the 
Book  of  Job.  But  now  "the  wise  men"  are 
destroyed  "out  of  Edom,  and  understanding 
out  of  the  mount  of  Esau;"  the  pride  that 
made  its  "  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle  "  has  been 
brought  down  from  thence,  and,  in  the  em- 
phatio  language  of  prophecy,  "  Esau  ia  not/' 
The  numerous  marts  once  thronged  with 
traffickers  from  the  Bed  Sea,  from  Syria,  from 
India,  are  lost  beyond  recovery :  for  concerning 
Edom  the  decree  is  gone  forth,  that "  none  shall 
pass  throagh  it  for  ever  and  ever."  And  al- 
though it  was  traversed  by  a  Roman  road  far 
centuries  after  this  bold  utterance— ^though 
at  this  moment'it  would  furnish  a  shorter  route 
than  the  ordinary  one  to  India,— the  "sure 
word  of  prophecy "  has  outlived  all  unlikeli- 
hood, and  is  this  day  fulfilled  in  the  fact  that 
"  even  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  regions, 
whose  home  is  the  desert,  and  whose  occapation 
is  wandering,  are  afraid  to  enter  it,  or  to  con- 
duct any  within  its  borders;"  while  modem 
travellers  who  have  attempted  to  find  or  to 
force  a  passage  through  it  (though  possessed  of 
every  advantage),  have  attempted  it  in  Tain. 
Judea,  though  now  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Gentiles,  still  retains  much  of  her  ancient 
fertility;  but  the  whole  interior  of  Idumca  ia 
fast  becoming  one  vast  expanse  of  shifting 
sand,  drifted  from  the  borders  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
For  the  desolation  of  Judea  is  temporary 
only — "  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fal- 
filled;"  but  the  desolation  of  Edom  is  per- 
petual— "  as  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gk>morrah."t  -Aiter  a  national existenceof  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  years,  the  Edomites 
have  been  utterly  extirpated :  while  the  Jevs. 
after  more  than  seventeen  hundred  yean  of 
unparelleled  dispersion  and  suffering-'pi^' 
scriptions,  massacres,  confiscations, — sUll  exist 
Scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  esitli. 
without  distinction  of  tribes,  "  without  a  kisg. 
without  a  prince,  without  a  sacrificep"  without 
even  the  form  of  a  civil  government,  with  no 
officiating  priesthood,  still  they  exist--an- 
believers  in  Christianity,  and  yet  the  guardians 
of  thevery  prophecies  which  prove  theunreason- 
ableness  of  their  unbelief;  mingled  among,  bat 
distinct  from,  those  around  them ;  the  wonder 
and  scorn  of  the  world ;  a  standing  illostrati^n 
of  "  the  bush  burning  with  fire,  bat  not  con- 
sumed." 


•  Jcr.xlfic.l6;  Obftd.  3,  4. 
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To  these  ingtwccB  and  thej  might  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely— we  will  not  add,  except  by 
the  mention  of  a  few  of  those  characteriatio 
markfl  by  which  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  are 
distingaiahed. 

5.  And  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these 
ig  their  strong  antecedent  improbability. 

The  promise  that  he  should  be  "the  father 
of  man  J  nations  "  was  given  to  a  childless  old 
man;  and  the  chosen  race,  after  a  period  of 
neftrlj  two  hundred  years,  had  increased  to  not 
more  than  seventy  souls.*  Their  future  great- 
ness was  foretold  by  Balaam  and  by  Moses 
when  the  whole  nation  lay  under  the  Divine  dis- 
pleascre— when  they  were  merelyavagrantraoe, 
vandering  in  a  wilderness  which  (it  was  even 
then  announced)  should  be  the  premature  grave 
of  all  who  entered  it  (with  only  two  exceptions) ; 
uid  when  the  surrounding  nations,  whom  they 
were  comnumded  to  exterminate  (evmi  the 
nation  of  giants  !)t,  were  leagued  together  for 
their  destruction.  Isaiah  foretold  the  cap- 
tirity,  in  the  days  of  a  pious  king  and  a  pros- 
perous government.  Jeremiah's  predictions 
of  deliverance  were  uttered  in  the  deepest 
eitremity  of  their  distress,  and  when  ten  of  the 
tweire  tribes  had  already  disappeared*  And, 
to  advert  only  to  the  prophecies  of  another 
ciass,  what  could  be  more  improbable  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  coming  and  work  of 
^^  Messiah  ?  That  a  virgin  should  conceive 
and  bear  a  Son!  that  the  Bon,  as  a  "King," 
should  "reign  and  prosper,"  and  yet  should 
^  a  riolent  death— should  be  "cut  oflF,  but 
not  for  Himself !" — ^in  a  word,  that  predictions 
of  so  contrary  a  character  as  those  of  the 
tventy-aeoond  and  seventy-second  Psalms 
Mioold  find  in  Him — ^though  in  Him  alone*--a 
<^mplete  and  harmonious  fulfilment ! 

•  G«n.  xlTi.  87. 

t  T^  fomidabla  ehazMter  of  thMe  gfBiiti  iB  ndly  over- 
^3ked  b7  oxdinajy  roaden.  *'  In  their  iaaooMalble  retreftts, 
pK'tfirW  there  by  the  mighty  bulwarks  which  the  Tolcano 
"*1  boilt  up  aronnd  them,  they  were  a  continual  occasion  of 
^tadtoaU  the  ]iei«U>oaring  tribes,  eren  to  those  who  were 
.M  exempt  from  their  control.  Og  and  his  chiefs,  armed 
^th  iron  inisailee,  and  entrenched  behind  those  mighty  bul- 
•^H  in  those  intricate  and  inaccessible  fastnesses,  were  in- 
*^  terrible  nnghbonn,  and  enemies  dreadful  to  enoounter 
i^  aggzeisiTe  war.  tf or  had  any  of  the  adjacent  powers 
"^"-Jtnrtd  to  assail  them.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  all  which 
«Tw  the  Egyptian  armies  had  accomplished  In  their  much- 
'»m«dexpIoita  against  the  Bephaim  was  ta  drire  them  with- 
^  ti»ar  iortreeeei."  And  yet  so  DiTine  was  the  Power  of 
tlat  Presence  which  accompanied  the  chosen  people,  that 
*«?  "nnote  Og  and  all  his  people "—"  none "  of  all  his 
^-mtie  foree  <*  was  left  to  him  remaining."  "  AU  his  oitiee  " 
^".  f-'itified  "  with  b^h  iraUs,  gatce,  aad  ban,"  they  tooic 
«  tlat  time.  (See  ChrUiian  OUnmcr,  Jan.,  1861.  Ai-t. 
"  Bicban  and  the  Cities  of  Moab."  Also  Drew's  "  Scripture 
I^adB:-  iqith,  Wmt,  and  Co.,  M«0.) 


6.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  consists  in  their  systemAtui 
subordination  to  one  great  object. 

Whatever  mention  may  be  made  of  men  or 
nations  in  the  details  of  prophetic  revelation, 
Messiah,  and  He  alone,  is  the  theme  of  alL 
The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  history  of  individuals,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  are  mentioned  only  as  they  bear  on  the 
advent  and  work  of  Him  who,  in  ^e  fulness  of 
time,  should  come  **  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,"  and  to  unseal  ''the 
vision  and  the  prophecy."  And  this  subor* 
dination  is  the  more  remarkable  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  vaat  extent  of  prophecy, 
from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things ;  the  dignity  of  the  Person  who  is 
the  principal  subject  of  prophecy  (of  whom 
Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  proph^  did  write); 
and  the  supreme  importance  of  that  redeeming 
purpose  for  which  it  is  declared  that  this 
Divine  Being  came  into  the  world« 

7.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  should  be  re- 
membered also  how  multifarious  and  minute 
are  the  details  thus  involved. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  minutest  details  <^  prophetic  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  birthplace,  birth,  character,  minis- 
try, miracles,  sufferings,  death,  and  burial  of 
our  Lord ;  or  those  (both  Messianic  sad  Mosaic) 
concerning  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  with  all 
its  attendsnt  horrors;  the  marked  partieu- 
larity  which  characterizes  the  predictions  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  si  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  first  rising  into  fame; 
the  hourly  fulfilment  of  Noah's  prophecy 
(three  thousand  years  old)  conceniing  Jspheth 
"enlarged,"  and'<  dwelling  in  the  tents  of 
Shem ; "  not  to  speak  of  the  strange  prediction 
of  the  rise  of  all-conquering  Rome,  eight  hun- 
dred years  before  she  came  into  existence. 

8.  Lastly,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  this  long 
series  of  fulfilled  prophecies  there  is  nothing 
fortuitous.  The  verifications  are  without 
exception :  the  failures  are  nil.  Neither  is 
there  anything  conjectural.  The  predictions 
are  such  that  the  supposition  of  a  "happy 
guess"  is  absolutely  impossible.  Three  thousand 
years  ago  it  was  foretold  that  the  family  of 
Ishmael  should  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemies;  their  hand  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  band  against  them.  To-day,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  oon- 
queroi-B—Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pojnpey,  Trajan, 
and  the  Turks  (in  the  height  of  their  power). 
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— they  remain,  as  ever,  still  nnconqnered ! — ^the 
onlj  people  in  the  world  to  whom  this  boast  is 
possible.  The  barbarians  who  conquered  Rome 
were  in  their  tarn  themselyes  sabdaed  by  the 
subtle  power  of  Roman  arts  and  letters ;  bat 
the  Arab  descendants  of  Ishmael,  who  for  three 
handred  years  swayed  the  sceptre  of  dominion 
over  the  most  ciyilized  and  fertile  portions  of 
the  earth,  have  retained  their  wild  habits  an- 
altered ;  in  the  midst  of  the  civilized  world  they 
continue  uncivilized  as  ever.  The  children  of 
the  bondwoman  are  free ;  the  children  of  pro- 
mise,  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  are 
conquered  and  outcast!  Is  this  the  sort  of 
fulfilment  that  can  be  called  fortuitous  P  Can 
any  prediction  be  imagined  which  shall  be 
more  utterly  foreign  to  everything  conjectural  P 

9.  To  the  foregoing  particulars  there  must 
be  added  one  other  of  a  very  different  kind.  It 
is  this :  There  is  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  predic- 
tive element  in  every  prophecy  of  Scripture. 
To  this  moral  element  the  oracles  of  Paganism 
made  no  pretension ;  but "  the  oracles  of  God  " 
— "  the  lively  oracles  "—teach  while  they  f  ore- 
teU. 

The  moral  teaching  of  the  F^phetical  Books 
is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  Qod  as  revealed 
in  **  the  Law."  It  illustrates  the  Divine  attri- 
butes of  justice  and  mercy.  Its  ''vision  of 
judgment"  is  invariably  consequent  on  sin. 
It  maintains  the  universality  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  exhibits  the  theocratic  character 
of  the  King  of  kings.  It  proceeds  throughout 
on  the  assumption  of  man's  probation,  and  his 
assumed  prospect  of  a  future  life.  In  a  word, 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible,  like  its  miracles 
and  its  morals,  are  prophecies  worthy  of  a  Qod. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  oracles  of  Pi^^anism !  * 

If  we  should  be  charg^  with  having  dwelt 

*  B,g.  t  The rapouM  of  tbB  onuda  of  Benpia  oo&oerniag 
the  fatal  uckneis  of  Alexander,  or  that  of  Heliopolis  con- 
oerning  Trajan's  fatal  expedition  ngainat  the  Parthians. 
Brerj  one  ia  familiar  with  the  ambiguity  and  eqniTOoation  of 
the  onudA  hj  which  Croasos  was  deoeiyed  :— 

"KpocVov  ''Mtfv  6iaflAt  fitydXii*  upx^  KaraX^c*." 
"  CroBsns  Halym  snperans  magnam  perrertet  opnm  Tim." 

So  that  if  the  Lydiaa  monarch  had  oonqnered  Ottus,  he  orer- 
threw  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  if  he  himself  was  routed,  he 
orertomed  his  own.    That  delivered  to  Fyrrhns,— 

"Credo  eqnidem  iBaoidas  Bomanos  vinoere  posse/' 
had  the  same  adrantage,  for  it  left  it  nncertain  whether  the 
Bomans  should  conquer  the  EaddBs  (from  whom  Pyxrhna 
was  descended),  or  should  be  conquered  by  them.  Sometimes 
the  response  of  the  oracle  was  mere  bantor,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  inquired  by  what  means  he  might  become  rich, 
and  recelTed  for  answer,  that  he  had  only  to  make  himself 
master  of  all  that  lay  between  Si^n  kad  Corinth.  Another, 
wanting  a  cure  for  the  gout,  WM  toM  by  the  orade  to  drink 
nothing  bat  cold  water. 


at  undue  length  on  a  topic  of  oomparatiTdy 
minor  importance,  Bishop  Butler  shall  be  our 
apologist :  "  It  requires  a  good  degree  of  know, 
ledge,  and  great  calmness  and  conflideration, 
to  be  able  to  judge  thoroughly  of  the  eridence 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  that  part  of 
the  prophetic  history  which  relates  to  the 
situation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  state  of  the  Church,  from  the  estabhsbaent 
of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  Bat  it 
appears,  from  a  general  view  of  it,  to  be  Tery 
material.  And  those  persons  who  hare 
thoroughly  examined  it,  and  some  of  them 
were  men  of  the  coolest  tempers,  greatest 
capacities,  and  least  liable  to  impatatioiis  of 
prejudice,  insist  upon  it  as  dbtbbminatilt 
conclusive."* 

II.  And  yet,  <*  determinately  concluaiTe"  as 
is  the  evidence  from  prophecy,  it  is  not  more 
conclusive  than  the  evidence  from  other  sooioes. 
The  agreement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Bible  with  each  other;  the  wonderfnl  preser- 
vation of  the  whole;  its  moral  character;  its 
moral  influence,-— each  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  its  Divine  origin.  What,  then, 
must  be  their  united  force  P  And  this— aje, 
much  more  than  this — ^we  actually  posBess. 
Not  to  anticipate,  however,  we  wiU,  in  this 
place,  do  no  more  than  cite  a  single  paragraph 
from  one  of  the  most  disting^uished  of  our 
opponents.  His  assertions  we  will  consider 
hereafter.  Meantime  we  shall  do  wdl  to 
ponder  the  weight  and  importance  of  his  ad- 
missions. 

"  View  it  in  what  light  we  may,"  says  Theo- 
dore Parker,  "the  Bible  is  a  very  surprising 
phenomenon.  This  collection  of  books  has 
taken  such  a  hold  on  the  world  as  no  oUier  etcr 
did.  The  literature  of  Greece,  which  goes  np 
like  incense  from  that  landof  templesand  heroic 
deeds,  has  not  half"  (nay,  not  a  thousand^ 
part)  "  the  influence  of  this  book  from  a  nation 
alike  despised  in  ancient  and  modom  times. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  its  gleaming  page.  !< 
goes  equally  into  the  cottage  of  the  plain  mu 
and  the  palace  of  the  king.  It  is  woren  into 
the  literature  of  the  scholar,  and  cdoan  the 
talk  of  the  street.  It  enters  men's  closets;  it 
mingles  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  life.  ^^ 
Bible  attends  men  in  their  sickness ;  the  aching 
head  finds  a  softer  pillow  when  the  Bible  lies 
underneath.  The  mariner  escaping  from  ship- 
wreck clutches  the  first  of  his  treasures,  and 
keeps  it  sacred  to  God.  It  goes  with  the  pedUr 
in  his  crowded  pack,  cheers  him  in  the  fatigue 
•  BiAbop  Batter's  "  Amlosy/'  Ftet  IL,  eh.  m 
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of  erentide,  brightens  the  freshness  of  his 
momizig  face.  It  lifts  man  above  himself: 
the  best  of  our  prayers  are  in  its  language,  in 
which  our  fathers  and  the  patriarchs  prayed. 
The  timid  man  about  to  escape  from  this  dream 
of  life  looks  through  the  glass  of  Scripture,  and 
hia  eye  grows  bright ;  he  fears  not  to  take  death 
by  the  hand,  and  bid  farewell  to  wife  and  babes 
and  home.  Now,  for  all  this  there  must  be  an 
adequate  cause.  That  nothing  comes  of  nothing 
is  tme  all  the  world  over.  It  is  no  light  thing 
to  hold  a  thousand  hearts,  though  but  for  an 
honr;  what  is  it,  then,  to  hold  the  Christian 


world,  and  that  for  centuries  P  Are  men  fed 
with  chaff  and  husks  P  A  thousand  famous 
writers  come  up  in  this  century,  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  next ;  but  the  silver  cord  of  the 
Bible  is  not  loosed,  nor  its  golden  bowl  broken, 
as  Time  chronicles  its  tens  of  centuries  passed 
by.  Has  the  human  race  gone  mad  P  Some  of 
the  greatest  institutions  seem  built  upon  the 
Bible;  such  things  will  not  stand  on  heaps 
of  chaff,  but  on  mountains  of  rock.  What  is 
the  secret  cause  of  this  wide  and  deep  influence  P 
It  must  be  found  in  the  Bible  itself,  and  must 
be  adequate  to  the  effect." 


DOMESTIC   BEBYAITTSi 
A  PAGE   FROM   A   MISTRESS'S   EXPERIENCE. 


HAVE  been  a  mistress  above  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  cannot  from 
povonal  experience  join  in  the  al- 
most universal  complaint  against 
maid-servants.  Having  in  my  youth  a  whole- 
Bome  dread  of  tyrannical  cooks,  who  never 
waSer  their  "missus"  in  their  kitchen — and  of 
those  stately  nurses  who  only  allow  a  young 
mother  to  visit  her  baby's  nursery  once  a  day, 
and  then  not  to  enter  without  knocking — I 
early  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  and 
training  at  least  one  young  girl,  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen.  One  of  these,  after  nearly  seven- 
teen years  of  good  and  faithful  service— with, 
of  coarse,  progressive  wages  and  position— is 
DOW  leaving  to  be  married.  Others  have  done 
▼cry  fairly.  The  present  "Bunch"  of  my 
household,  after  a  year's  training,  improves 
erery  day;  for  which  I  have  greatly  to 
thank  the  excellent  housemaid,  under  whom. 
"Bimch"  is  more  immediately  placed  in  her 
novitiate. 

Somewhat  elderly  now-a-days,  and  more  apt 
to  be  amused  than  frightened  by  any  amount 
of  servantgalism — d  la  Punch — ^I  stiU  like  to 
have  young  people  about  me.  My  motto,  both 
with  children  and  servants,  is  "  Strictness  and 
hindness.'*  On  hiring  my  maids,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  a  "  Bunch,"  I  prefer  to  be,  on 
first  coming,  between  twenty  and  thirty,  care 
is  taken  to  explain  my  old-fashioned  notions 
of  what  the  relations  between  us  should  be, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  work  expected  from 
them,  and  the  rules  to  which  they  must  con- 
form. I  frankly  set  before  them  what  they 
nuy  find  disagreeable,  as  well  as  what  should 


be  the  reverse,  in  my  service.  They  distinctly 
understand,  before  they  are  hired,  that  they 
must  be  at  their  work  by  six  o'clock.  The 
difficulty  of  falling  into  early  habits  is  soon 
over.  They  often  thank  me  for  taking  the 
trouble  of  calling  them  up,  and  say  they  find 
the  good  of  it  themselves.  Of  course,  they 
get  to  bed  by  half -past  nine  every  evening, 
except  on  occasions;  and  if  one  has  to  sit  up 
later  now  and  then,  she  is  called  proportion- 
ably  late  next  morning.  I  never  allow  per- 
quisites, and  all  applicants  for  my  service  are 
told  so. 

When  living  in  London,  or  other  towns,  soup 
was  regularly  made  in  my  kitchen  for  the  poor. 
In  the  country,  the  cook  brings  me  the  money 
for  any  surplus  dripping :  which  money  is  put 
aside  for  charitable  purposes.  My  servants 
have  always  been  ready  to  co-operate  with  me 
in  these  matters;  never  objecting  to  a  little 
.  extra  work  or  trouble  for  the  sake  of  those  not 
so  well  off  as  themselves. 

When  within  a  reasonable  distance,  their 
parents  or  other  relations  are  at  liberty  to 
come  and  see  them,  always  provided  I  am  duly 
told  of  the  guest's  coming.  Equal  permission 
to  visit  their  friends  in  moderation  is  granted 
to  my  servants.  They  have  also  time  to  do 
their  own  shopping,  and  regular  afternoons  to 
sew  for  themselves.  But  men-followers  in  the 
kitchen,  or  frequent  holidays,  I  do  not  allow : 
reasoning  thus — **  Young  ladies  at  school,  or  as 
governesses,  are  never  permitted  to  have  gen- 
tlemen-visitors, or  frequent  holidays  out :  nay, 
even  in  some  schools  parents  can  only  see  their 
danghters  at  stated  intervals.    Why  should 
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more  liberty  be  necessary  for  you  than  for  our 
cbildren  and  goyemessesP"  When  relations 
live  at  a  distance  I  give,  once  a  year,  a  holiday, 
from  a  week's  to  a  month's  duration,  as  wished, 
deducting  nothing  from  the  maid's  wages 
duiing  her  absence. 

How  this  system  works  is  best  explained  by 
the  fact  that  my  servants  are  generally  satis- 
fied with  their  situation,  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  family.  One  said  to  me  lately,  "  We 
had  far  more  liberty  in  our  last  place,  ma'am, 
but  were  not  nearly  so  comfortable."  We 
keep  no  indoor  men-servants.  A  "  Hooks-and- 
Byes" — in  other  words,  a  "  Bunch" — can  carry 
up  coals  as  well  as  any  "  Buttons ;"  while  we 
prefer  a  neat-handed  "Phillis,"  in  moderate 
crinoline,  snowy  cap,  cuffs,  and  muslin  apron, 
to  a  "  Jeames,"  in  all  the  glory  of  red  plush, 
portly  calves,  and  powdered  hair. 

Believing  the  old  adage,  that  "  service  is  no 
inheritance,"  we  encourage  our  maids  to  lay 
by  a  portion  of  their  wages  in  the  savings' 
bank,  and  they  rapidly  experience  the  benefit 
of  any  self-denial  such  a  practice  may  cost 
them.  The  only  sumptuaxy  laws  I  enforce  are 
against  feathers,  flounces,  double  skirts,  and 
an  exuberance  of  crinoline. 

My  servants  have  plenty  of  work  to  do,  re- 
ceiving no  help  whatever,  except  the  occasional 
cleaning  of  the  outside  of  a  window  by  the 
coachman  or  under- gardener,  both  of  whom 
get  their  meals  in  the  house.  But  all  have  a 
fair  portion  of  wholesome  recreation.  Even 
in  the  country  there  are  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
while  innocent  men'y-makings  are  not  tabooed. 
They  have  books,  such  as  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
or  *'  BobinB<Hi  Crusoe,"  with  some  of  the  best 
oheap  periodicals  of  the  day. 

They  take  an  interest  in  the  advent  of  a 
young  calf  or  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  while 
modestly  sharing  our  own  enthusiasm  about 
horses  and  meek -eyed  cows,  they  do  not  despise 
the  humble  pigs  on  the  premises.  No  doubt 
such  simple  tastes  and  pleasures,  diversified  by 
gathering  in  the  early  fruit  of  the  season,  or 
helping  the  young  ladies  to  water  pet  plants, 
arrange  nosegays,  or  tiim  off  the  faded  roses, 
seem  vapid  and  humdinim  to  the  class  of  ser- 
vants accustomed  to  the  excitement  of  casinos 
and  music-halls— poor  girls!  most  of  whom 
are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed. 

My  younger  maids  read  a  little  with  me  on 
Sfindays ;  ail  go  to  church,  either  once  or  twice 
Vj,  day,  and  may  have  a  good  walk  besides.  It 
i#  a  nxarvel  how  a  few  excellent  people  can 
809  anything  sinful  in  breathing  the  fresh  air 


of  green  fields  and  sheltered  lanes  on  the 
Lord's-day,  when  they  remember  who  walked 
with  His  disciples  tlurough  the  com,  on  tbe 
Jewish  Sabbath,  1,800  years  ago. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  matrons  who  com- 
plain that  their  domestic  grievances  are  not 
sympathised  in  by  their  husbands,  and  of 
those  maids  who  draw  invidious  comparisons 
between  their  master's  and  their  mistrees's 
manner  towards  them,  mode  of  speaking,  &c., 
I  will  be  yet  more  egotistipaL  My  husband 
never  finds  fault  or  interferes  with  tiie  women- 
servants,  but  he  is  extremely  particular  as  to 
everything  being  properly  done,  and  naturally 
expects  me,  as  general  officer  of  the  household 
brigade,  to  see  that  everything  is  properly 
done.  I  point  out  to  my  staff,  that  if  their 
work  is  neglected  or  slurred  over,  I,  as  mis- 
tress, am  liable  to  deserved  censure  from  the 
master,  and  have  rarely  found  this  alignment 
to  fail  in  the  desired  effect. 

I  have  had  some  inefficient  and  indifferent 
servsnte,  but  my  experience,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  on  the  bright  side.  Through  frequent 
illnesses,  trials,  anxieties,  and  the  anguish 
attendant  on  death,  these  humble  friends  have 
shown  affection  and  consideration  towards  ms 
and  mine.  Sympathy,  kindness,  and  self- 
respect  on  the  part  of  mistresses,  go  a  great 
way  towards  breaking  the  ice  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  among  servants.  BeasonabLe  disci- 
pline, a  firm  yet  gentle  exacting  of  obedience 
to  rules,  goes  far  to  improve  an  ignorant  mind, 
and  tame  an  insubordinate  spirit. 

Mothers !  however  blest  with  worldly  riches, 
train  up  your  daughters  to  know  something  of 
house-management  and  servant- government. 
There  is  too  much  croquet-playing,  devotion 
to  dress,  and  gadding  about,  especially  among 
fixQ  middle- class  young  ladies  of  the  day,  to 
give  an  earnest  of  having  better  servants  in 
the  next  generation.  Gentlewomen  I  stady 
your  servants'  tempers,  so  as  not  to  provoke 
them  to  wrath.  Scold  them  lees  and  pray  for 
them  «more.  Bear  with  them  if  you  expect 
them  to  bear  with  you.  If  we  all,  whether 
mistresses  or  servants,  strove  to  remember 
and  act  up  to  the  simple  command,  "All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  there  would 
be  fewer  heart-burnings,  less  harping  upon 
grievances,  whether  real  or  imagined*  and  we 
should,  one  and  all,  do  far  better  our  "  duty  ia 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  UB." 

Pativhdo  Vacfs. 
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TEB  WILD  BOSB  AND  THE   OOBN-FIELD. 

It  was  the  end  of  June :  the  tall,  green 
ears  of  wheat,  not  yet  ripened  by  the  golden 
Bunshine,  wared  gently  in  the  breeze,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  most  abundant  harvest; 
while  the  air  was  filled  with  the  delicate 
scent  of  the  wild  roses,  which  hung  in  pro- 
fofiion  over  the  leafy  hedge. 

Those  beautiful  roses  !  how  graceful  were 
the  festoons  formed  by  their  light  green 
boughs!  how  pure  the  tender  blush,  which 
touched  their  pearl-like  blossoms !  The  little 
child  who  played  beneath  the  hedge,  had 
rejoiced  in  their  wild  profusion,  and  learned 
his  first  infant  lesson  of  thanksgiving,  as  he 
praised  the  God  who  made  the  lovely  flowers. 
The  maiden,  with  her  heart  so  quickly  re- 
sponsive to  the  touch  of  beauty,  had  looked 
at  them  till  soft  tears  filled  her  eyes,  as  she 
thought  of  the  fulness  of  beauty  which  must 
dwell  in  Him  who  could  make  earthly  things 
80  fair.  The  anxious,  careworn  child  of  sor- 
.  rowhad  looked  on  them  with  alightenedheart, 
wpeatingtoherself  the  sadred words,  "If  God 
80  clothed  the  grass  of  the  field,  should  He 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith?" 

But  the  rose  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 
She  hung  there  in  her  unconscious  beauty, 
and  drooped  her  fair  head  in  sorrow,  because 
she  was  useless  to  all;  whilst  the  waving  com 
before  her  would  supply  the  food  of  hundreds. 

Yes,  the  com  would  supply  the  bodily 
wants  of  hundreds ;  but  had  the  rose  done 
less  in  ministering  to  the  higher  wants  of 
man's  immortal  spirit — in  teaching  thank- 
fulness to  the  child,  devotion  to  the  maiden, 
patient  confidence  to  the  poor?  God  had 
clothed  her  with  beauty,  and  by  that  beauty 
she  fulfilled  His  work. 

Even  thus  is  it  with  many  of  His  children 
upon  earth.  They  would  fain,  ajs  the  corn- 
plant,  be  employed  in  some  mission  of 
numifeet  usefulness.  They  would  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  relieve  the 
distressed.  But  His  providence  forbids  it. 
Sickness,  or  some  other  hindrance,  withholds 
Ihemfrom  the  work ;  and  they  hang  their  heads 
in  Borrow,  under  a  painful  sense  of  uselessness. 

Not  so,  afflicted  Christian !  You  may  be 


as  the  fair  roses  of  God's  harvest-field.  He 
has  all  beauty  wherewith  to  clothe  you, 
Spirit-graces  which  shine  brighter  as  the 
body  decays.  Though  withheld  from  all 
active  service,  you  shall  be  living  witnesses 
for  Him.  Your  love,  your  patience,  your 
gentle  thankfulness,  shall  be  a  holy,  sooth- 
ing influence  to  all  around ;  while  you  may 
never  know  here  below  how  many  a  holy 
thought  you  have  awakened  in  the  hearts  of 
others,  and  how,  when  you  seemed  to  be  an 
idler,  you  were  really  working  in  the  choicest 
part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

Elizabeth  Bickersteth. 

the  mystbeies  of  peayer. 

"  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path  in  the  great 

waters,  and  Thy  footsteps  are  not  known,"— 

Psalm  Ixxvii.  19. 

I  ask'd  for  grace  to  lift  me  high. 
Above  the  world's  depressing  cares ; 

God  sent  me  sorrows ;  with  a  sigh 
I  said,  "  He  has  not  heard  my  prayers." 

I  ask'd  for  light,  that  I  might  see 

My  path  along  life's  thorny  road. 
But  clouds  and  darkness  shadow' d  me 

When  I  expected  Ught  from  God. 
I  ask'd  for  peace,  that  I  might  rest 

To  think  my  sacred  duties  o'er, 
When,  lo !  such  horrors  fill'd  my  breast 

As  I  had  never  felt  before. 
"And  oh,"  I  cried,  "  can  this  be  prayer 

Whose  plaints  the  stedfast  mountains  move? 
Can  this  be  Heaven's  prevailing  care, — 

And,  0  my  God,  is  this  Thy  love  ?  " 
But  soon  I  found  that  sorrow,  worn 

As  Duty's  garment,  strength  supplies, 
And  out  of  darkness  meekly  borne 

Unto  the  righteous  light  doth  rise. 
And  soon  I  found  that  fears,  which  stirr'd 

My  startled  soul  God's  will  to  do, 
On  me  more  real  peace  conferr'd 

Than  in  life's  calm  I  ever  knew. 
Then,  Lord,  in  Thy  mysterious  ways 

Lead  my  dependent  spirit  on, 
And,  whensoe'er  it  kneels  and  prays. 

Teach  it  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
Lot  its  one  thought,  one  hope,  one  prayer. 

Thine  image  seek— Thy  glory  see ; 
Let  every  other  wish  and  care. 

Be  left  confidingly  to  Thee. 

John  S.  B.  Monsbll,  LL.D. 
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Chapteb  IX. 
"  There  is  a  reaper  vhose  name  is  Death." 

LONOPSLLOW. 

IBATRIOB!" 

"  Yes,  papa !    Did  you  want  me  P  " 
"  I  wish  you  would  manage  to  go 
oyer  to  Miss  Vivian  this  afternoon." 
'*  To-day !  If  you  particularly  wish  it,  papa," 
said  Beatrice,  rather  hesitatingly.      "I  have 

an  engagement,  but " 

"  I  do  particularly  wish  it,  if  you  can  possibly 
manage  to  go.  She  is  very  imwell,  Beatrice, 
and  very  unlike  herself  to-day, — so  nervous 
and  excited.  She  ought  to  have  some  one  with 
her  besides  Bentley,  and  I  can  send  no  one  but 
you." 
Beatrice  stood  thoughtfully  a  minute, — 
"  I  must  send  word  to  Mrs.  Thompson  that 
I  cannot  come  to  her  this  afternoon.  Gould 
you  leave  the  note  as  you  pass  by,  papa  P  then 
I  will  go  to  Ifiss  Vivian  at  once." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best.    I  am  afraid  she  is 
failing  fast,  Beatrice.    I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised now  at  any  sudden  change.     In  a  few 
hours  we  shall  see  if  this  is  anything ;  if  she 
should  be  taken  worse,  you  can  send  for  me  at 
once." 
Beatrice  shivered  slightly. 
"  Papa,  do  you  think  so  badly  of  her  as  that? '' 
"I  hardly  know  what  to  think;  she  may 
rally  and  be  quite  herself  again  in  a  few  hours, 
but  as  I  tell  you,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  what- 
ever happens.     She  ought  to  go  to  bed,  but 
neither  Bentley  nor  I  can  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  drawing-room.     You  must  use  your  in- 
fluence." 

In  a  few  minutes  Beatrice  was  dressed,  and 
traversing  the  streets  with  a  rapid  step;  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  her 
father  first  spoke,  she  was  at  Vivian  Mansion. 
Miss  Vivian  was  in  the  drawing-room  in  her 
usual  armchair,  but  leaning  back  heavily, 
as  if  she  had  no  power  to  sit  upright ;  and  from 
the  first  moment  she  saw  her,  there  was  some- 


thing in  her  face  that  alarmed  Beatrice— «o 
sallow,  so  sunken,  so  wan,  and  with  sach  a 
strange  dim  wandering  look  in  the  eyes— it 
was  so  different  to  her  usual  cold,  hajd,  ex- 
pression. The  old  harsh  dry  manner,  too,  h^d 
given  place  to  trembling  weakness  and  nerrons 
excitement.  And  this  change  had  taken  place 
in  only  twenty-four  hours,  for  Beatrice  had 
seen  her  the  day  before  looking  much  the  same 
as  usual.  Her  heart  now  sank  at  the  sight 
before  her. 

"Papa  says  you  are  not  well,  dear  Miss 
Vivian,"  she  said  gently,  kneeling  down  by  the 
chair,  and  taking  one  of  the  wasted  bony  hands 
in  her  own.  "I  have  come  to  take  care  of  yon." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Beatrice,"  was  the 
answer,  in  a  restless  dreamy  tone,  "but  yon 
can't  do  anything  for  me ;  no  one  can." 

"Dear  Miss  Vivian,  I  don't  understani" 
said  Beatrice,  anxiously.  "  I  love  to  take  care 
of  you.  Why  can  I  not  do  anything  for  you?" 

"  No  use,"  muttered  Miss  Vivian;  then  rous- 
ing herself  a  little,  she  added,  "There's 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about,  Beatrice;  Mr. 
Wentworth  is  always  inclined  to  croak,- 
always  thinks  the  worst  of  everything.  And 
after  all  he  didn't  say  much.  I  am  only  a 
little— a  little  feverish,  to-day.  Bentley  made 
me  eat  too  much  dinner.  She  is  ruinous  in 
her  ways." 

BenUey  had  been  in  the  room  on  Beatrice's 
entrance,  and  was  now  leaving  it.  She  paused 
a  moment  at  the  door,  and  shook  her  head 
sadly  at  the  last  words,  giving  Beatrice  a 
glance  full  of  meaning. 

"  But  if  you  are  feverish,  dear  Miss  Viri»B« 
would  it  not  be  better  to  go  to  bed?"  asked 
Beatrice,  soothingly.  "  It  would  rest  you  far 
more  than  staying  up.    You  look  so  tired." 

"  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  my  usual  time— not 
before.    I  never  have  for  years,  and  I  don't    j 
intend  to  begin  it  now,"  said  Miss  Vivian,  try- 
ing to  speak  in  her  old  dry  tone,  but  she  failed, 
for  her  voice  shook,  and  a  low  groan  escaped  h<r. 
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"  Are  you  in  pain,  Miss  Virian  P  "  Beatrice 
gentlj  inquired. 

"  Nonsense/'  said  Miss  Vivian,  testily.    "  It 

is  only— only Yon  worry  me,  Beatrice.    I 

can't  talk.'' 

Beatrice  was  silent,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
lEiss  Yiyian  was  equally  so ;  but  then  she 
started,  shuddered,  and  groaned  again;  and 
in  the  dull  gathering  twilight  of  that  gloomy 
room  her  face  appeared  to  Beatrice  to  wear  an 
unnaturally  pinched,  worn,  haggard  expres- 
sion. Beatrice  rose  to  her  feet  with  sudden 
resolution, — 

"  Mi38  Vivian,  I  am  going  to  call  Bentley,  and 
we  will  help  you  into  your  room.  Tou  must 
let  me,  for  you  are  not  fit  to  sit  up." 

Even  Miss  Vivian's  spirit — ^broken  by  weak- 
ness and  suffering — ^yielded  to  the  calm  com- 
mand of  her  tone  and  manner,  and  she  made 
bat  feeble  opposition.  Bentley  was  summoned, 
and  she  and  Beatrice  together  supported  the 
feeble,  aged,  tottering  form  into  the  bedroom. 
So  weak  she  seemed,  that  Beatrice  thought 
more  than  once  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  their  short  transit  across  the  passage, 
bat  the  business  was  at  length  safely  accom- 
plished. Once  there,  however.  Miss  Vivian's 
resolation  returned,  and  though  she  submitted 
to  being  partially  undressed,  and  placed  in  the 
deep,  low  easy  chair,  in  which  she  could  lie 
back  almost  as  on  a  sofa,  she  utterly  refused  to 
go  to  bed,  much  to  Beatrice's  disappointment. 
Remonstrances  and  entreaties  were  alike  use- 
less, and,  thinking  the  excitement  of  the  debate 
vas  more  hurtful  to  her  than  even  sitting  up, 
they  ceased  to  urge  it.  Bentley  left  the  room, 
after  obtaining  a  promise  from  Beatrice  to  call 
her  in  a  moment  if  she  were  needed. 

Beatrice  drew  a  low  chair  to  the  side  of  Miss 
Ti?ian,  and  sat  down  silently  to  watch  and 
▼ait  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  except 
an  occasional  restless  movement  or  low  moan. 
For  nearly  half  an  hour  they  remained  thus, 
^  then  Beatrice  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Again  there  was  a  groan  as  if  of  intense  mental 
suffering,  and  she  rose  and  knelt  down  by  the 
old  kdy's  side,  taking  her  hand  to  draw  her 
attention. 

viDear  Miss  Vivian,  won't  you  let  me  help 
yon  ?  Will  you  not  tdLl  me  what  is  the  matter  P 
If  you  fed  so  ill,  had  I  not  better  send  again 
for  papa?  or  if  anything  distresses  you,  may 
I  not  know  what  it  is,  and  try  to  comfort 
yoaP" 

"  Mr.  W^tworth  can  do  no  good,"  hoarsely 
retomed  Miss  ViTian*    **  You  are  a  kind  girl, 


Beatrice — very  kind;  but  you  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Has  anything  happened  to  try  you?" 
asked  Beatrice,  gently. 

"  Nothing  you  can  understand ;  it  is  of  no 
use  to  talk,  Beatrice,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
peevish  tone;  and  another  silence  followed. 
Beatrice  remained  where  she  was,  without 
stirring  a  finger,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  and 
then  she  was  startled  by  a  sudden  remark  from 
her  companion,  in  low  faltering  tones,  very 
different  from  her  usual  voice, — 

"  Beatrice !  Leonard  Vivian  was  right !" 

"About  what?"  asked  Beatrice,  calmly, 
though  greatly  alarmed  by  the  tone  and 
manner. 

"You  know,  Beatrice,  very  well.  He  was 
right.  What  was  it  that  he  said  ?"  continued 
Miss  Vivian,  in  a  low  di'eamy  voice  of  sup- 
pressed pain.  "Something  about  lending  to 
the  Lord.  I  have  never  lent  anything  to  God, 
Beatrice." 

"  Dear  Miss  Vivian,  that  is  not  the  question 
for  you  now,"  said  Beatiice,  pressing  her 
hand.  "  You  must  not  think  of  the  money, 
or " 

"Ay,  it  is  easy  to  say,  don't  think,"  said 
Miss  Vivian,  in  the  same  low  strained  absent 
tone,  and  again  she  repeated, — "Beatrice,  I 
have  never  lent  anything  to  God, — ^never  given 
Him  anything, — neither  money,  nor  time,  nor 
talents,  nor  anything  that  belonged  to  me. 
He  owes  me  nothing  in  return.  He  has  no- 
thing to  pay  me  again.  I  never  lent  Him 
anything — never,  Beatiice  1" 

"  Miss  Vivian,  if  God  gives  us  any  reward 
for  what  we  do  in  His  service,  it  is  not  because 
we  deserve  it.  Forgiveness  and  salvation  are 
free  gifts,  offered  alike  to  all.  Jesus  says, 
'  Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.'  The  thief  on  the  cross  had  done  nothing 
for  Grod  in  all  his  life,  yet  the  moment  he 
prayed  to  Jesus  he  was  forgiven  and  saved." 

**  I  know  nothing  about  that,  Beatrice.  At 
least,  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  it  to  me  now. 
My  head  is  too  full  of  other  things.  I  am  not 
like  the  thief,  for  I  have  known  better  all  the 
time.  Beatrice,  is  there  not  something  in  the 
Bible  about  dividing  the  sheep  and  goats, — 
those  who  have  given  away,  from  those  who 
have  not  P    What  is  it  P    Bead  it  to  me." 

"  May  I  not  choose  the  part  I  should  like  to 
readP"  asked  Beatrice,  as  she  drew  a  Testa- 
ment from  her  pocket.  Lately  she  had  always 
brought  one  to  the  house,  in  the  hope  of  being 
permitted  to  read  it. 
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"  No, — do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Miss  ViTian, 
in  her  old  sharp  tone;  and,  taming  to  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  Beatrice 
obeyed. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  much  of  the  print, 
but  she  knew  the  words  almost  by  heart.  Miss 
Vivian  followed  her  with  riveted  attention, 
until  the  forty-first  verse  was  reached,  and 
then,  as  Beatrice  in  a  low  voice  finished  the 
few  remaining  verses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
she  shuddered  visibly. 

"  Beatrice,"  she  said,  slowly  and  hoarsely  at 
the  close,  "  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  hate  never 
given  a  penny  to  those  in  need, — not  even  a 
crust  of  bread.  I  have  saved  and  hoarded,  and 
I  have  made  an  idol  of  my  money.  I  have 
loved  nothing  but  money, — and  now  I  love  it, 
Beatrice.  I  am  too  old  to  change.  It  is  part 
of  my  nature, — nothing  can  change  it  now, — 
the  love  of  gold  I  mean.  It  has  not  made  me 
happy.  I  have  been  selfish  and  miserable. 
Hush,  Beatrice,"  as  she  attempted  to  speak. 
"  I  can't  argue  about  it  now.  I  can  only  feel, 
— ^and  I  feel  that  it  is  too  late  now  for  me  to 
change.  What  was  that  text  that  Leonard 
Yivian  quoted?  Something  about  'he  that 
hideth  his  eyes'  having  *many  a  curse.'  I 
have  hidden  my  eyes  from  all  who  needed 
help, — and  the  curse  is  coming  upon  me  now, 
if  it  has  not  already  been  on  me  all  my  life. 
Beatrice,  take  warning!"  and  she  shivered. 
"  Don't  leave  such  things  till  too  late.  Don't 
make  an  idol  of  money  or  anything  else, — it 
comes  between  God  and  you, — it  keeps  you 
from  seeking  Him  till  it  is  too  late." 

"Miss  Vivian,  it  is  not  too  late,"  said 
Beatrice,  with  impassioned  earnestness.  "It 
is  never  too  late,  so  long  as  life  lasts.  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  ever  ready  to  help  and  save  all 
who  ask  Him." 

There  was  no  answer,  and,  looking  more 
closely  in  the  dim  light,  Beatrice  saw  that  her 
head  had  sunk  back,  and  that  she  was  in- 
sensible. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  spring  to 
her  feet,  and  to  ring  the  bell  violently  for 
Bentley,  who  appeared  almost  immediately. 
The  little  maid-servant  was  despatched  in 
quest  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  Beatrice  and 
Bentley  together  undressed  and  laid  Miss 
Vivian  in  her  bed,  using  such  restoratives  as 
were  within  reach,  to  bring  back  conscious- 
ness, but  in  vain.  Still  and  senseless  she  lay, 
the  half -shut  eyeii  so  glazed  and  dim,  and  the 
features  already  so  fallen  and  sunk,  that 
Beatrice  could  hardly  bear  to  look  upon  her, 


and  waited  with  longing  impatience  for  her 
father's  arrival.  He  came  at  last,  bent  over 
the  bed,  felt  the  pulse,  listened  to  the  fitfal 
breathing,  and  then  stood  up.  Beatrice  looked 
fearfully  in  his  face. 

"Papa!  what  is  it?" 

"  She  is  sinking,  Beatrice,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone.    "  She  will  hardly  rally  again." 

Beatrice  turned  deadly  pale,  and  put  her 
hands  over  her  face, — 

"  Papa,  don't  say  that, — she  will  surely  speak 
again — if  only  once  more, — she  will  be  con- 
BciouB  again,"  and  Beatrice  shuddered  at  the 
remembrance  of  those  last  words.  Were  they, 
indeed,  to  be  the  last  P  Oh,  why  had  she  not 
spoken  herself  with  more  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness P — why  had  she  said  no  more,  while  she 
had  the  opportunity  ?" 

"  It  is  possible,  but  not  likely,"  Mr.  Went- 
worth  answered,  gravely.  He  took  Beatrice 
by  the  arm,  led  her  to  the  window,  and  made 
her  sit  down.  "Is  this  too  much  for  jou, 
Beatrice?" 

"  Not  for  me— that  is  nothing !  Oh,  papa, 
what  can  we  do  for  her  P"  she  asked,  in  hitter 
distress. 

"  Nothing  now,  Beatrice ;  nothing  except  to 
pray  for  her,  my  girl,"  he  added. 

Beatrice's  face  sank  lower  in  her  hands,  and 
for  nearly  five  minutes  die  sat  without  moving. 
Then,  with  renewed  composure,  she  rose  and 
returned  to  the  bedside,  to  watch  by  the  dying 
woman.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  right :  the  feehic 
fiame  of  life  was  slowly  flickering  ont,  and 
there  seemed  small  likelihood  that  she  would 
look  or  speak  again.  A  few  hours  passed,— 
slowly  ci'eeping  by.  Kotfaing  could  bave  in- 
duced Beatrice  to  quit  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth  also  remained,  though  he  could  do 
nothing  except  give  his  daughter  comfort  and 
support  by  his  presence.  Poor  Bentley  was 
not  to  be  drawn  away,  and  her  distress  was 
painful  to  witness.  In  spite  of  all  Miss  Tivian'a 
coldness,  and  irritability,  and  parsimony,  Bent- 
ley teally  loved  her  mistress.  For  thirty  years 
she  had  patiently  served  her,  borne  with  hef 
failings,  watched  over  her  with  unwearied  care, 
and  soothed  her  as  she  would  have  soothed  a 
fractious  child.  No  wonder  the  partbg  'woold 
be  painful  to  the  faithful  creature. 

iKie  Mansflelds  by  this  time  knew  of  ICm 
Vivian's  state,  and  Leonard  went  backwsrds 
and  forwards  for  news  more  than  once,  till 
night  came  on.  Captain  Gifford,  too,  made 
his  appearance,  walked  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  not  to  be  satisfied  without  A  pcrwnsJ 
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interview  with  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  showed 
^eat  apparent  solicitade,  but  perhaps  it  wa^ 
somewhat  too  great  to  be  genuine,  and  Mr. 
Wentworth,  after  answering  his  inquiries 
rather  shortly,  went  back  into  the  bedroom. 
Beatrice  lifted  her  eyes  inquiringly,  and  came 
away  from  the  bed  to  ask  in  a  low  tone, — 

"Who  was  it,  papa?" 

"Captain  Gifford!  I've  no  patience  with 
him,  Beatrice,"  whispered  Mr.  Wentworth, 
with  nnusual  warmth.  "  Pretending  to  feel 
Her  illness  so  deeply,  and  to  be  so  distressed 
at  her  danger,  and  all  the  time  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  money,  't'on  should  hare 
seen  his  eyes  light  up  when  I  said  I  feared 
she  could  not  survive  many  days ;  though  the 
next  moment  he  expressed  his  sorrow  and 
regret  in  the  most  proper  of  tetltlt.  fitush  I 
was  that  a  moTOtiieut  P"  and  they  bdth  glanced 
towards  the  bed«  btit  the  aged  iotm  lay  sense- 
less and  motionless  still. 

"Has  he  gone,  papa?"  Beatrice  asked. 

"  Ko,  t  left  llim  in  the  dra#ing-room.  He 
said  he  should  stay  a  little  while, — implying 
that  he  Was  in  such  suspense  that  h^  could  not 
remain  quietly  at  home,'^  added  Ht.  Went- 
worth, speaking  scornfully  again. 

It  was  nearly  three-ciuartets  of  an  hour  later 
that  BeAttice  heard  the  drawing-room  door 
opened  and  shut,  and  Captain  Gifford's  foot- 
steps passing  down  the  long  passage,  and  she 
only  wondered  UlAt  he  had  not  tired  sooner 
of  his  sofitary  vigil.  Mr.  Wentworth  could 
not  help  whiB{)ering  to  her,  "  Ansiotia  about 
Miss  TiviAni  indeed!  why,  be  hM  gone  off 
without  anoihet  word  of  inquiry.  What  did 
the  fellow  ccnne  for,  1  wondetP"  A  question 
more  easllj^  il«ked  than  answered,  Beatrice 
thought. 

It  was  growing  Itie  now,  but  as  yet  thete 
was  no  change  for  better  or  worse,  though  the 


wan,  haggard  face  looked  almost  ghastly  in 
the  yellow  light  of  the  lamp.  Beatrice  sat  by 
the  bed,  looking  pale  and  weary,  but  no  en- 
treaties could  make  her  leave  the  room  even 
for  half  an  hour  ;  and  her  distress  at  being 
urged  was  so  evident,  that  her  father  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  But  they  were  all  alike 
powerless  to.  help  the  dying  woman.  She  was 
past  human  aid,  and  Beatrice  felt  that  it  was 
so,  though  hoping  almost  against  hope  for  at 
least  a  few  moments  of  consciousness  before 
the  end. 

She  was  not  entirely  disappointed.  At  mid- 
night the  summons  came,  and  during  the  last 
ffew  minutes,  as  Beatrice  bent  over  her,  watch- 
ing tearfully  the  feeble  gasps  and  struggles 
for  breath,  there  was  a  gleam  of  conscious 
intelligence  upon  the  sunken  face,—- just  a  last 
o{Tportnnlty  for  the  utterance  of  a  few  simple 
words  in  Beatrice's  A^Mt  low  voice,  pointing 
the  sufferer  to  Jesu9,  ifci  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  But  whether  they  were  heard 
with  any  degree  of  comprehension,  Beatrice 
had  little  power  to  determine.  She  thought 
the  dim  glazed  eyes  were  flted  upon  her  with 
an  expression  of  unwonted  softness,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  tJnconeeidnsness  quickly 
returned,  and  even  as  she  gft£ed  ihe  could  see 
the  drawn,  pinched  feature!  ttlrend^  settling 
into  tt  look  of  repose.  Mr.  WentWdrth  came 
round  the  bed,  and  took  her  hand  gently : — 

"Beatrice,  it  is  all  ovci*  now.  Tou  have 
done  all  you  cotlld^  niy  dear  girl.  You  must 
ctrtne  away  now." 

Beatrice  did  not  resist.  One  long  shudder- 
ing glance  she  cast  on  the  silent  form,  one 
passionate  appeal  Went  ub  from  her  vciy 
heart,—"  If  it  were  nosiible  !  oh,  might  she 
not,  even  at  the  last  Lcmri  hflve  been  saved?" 
Then  Beatrice  allowed  her  father  to  lead  her 
from  the  room. 


th£  lumis  A«s  m  &abitatiohs. 


[LTHOUGH  mice  are  not  guests  whom 
we  desire  to  see  multiplied  at  "Our 
Own  Fireside,"  we  should  not  alto- 
gether like  to  consent  to  their  utter 
extermination.  Many  people,  who  have  a 
great  objection  to  a  rat,  rather  admire  a 
mouse,  and  are  willing  to  overlook  its  depre- 
^tions  for  the  sake  of  its  elegant  form,  its 
graceful  movement,  and  its  timid  curiosity — 
its  cunositj  leading  it  to  come  out  of  its  hole 


and  examine  every  object  in  the  room,  and  its 
timidity  causing  it  to  dart  off  at  the  slightest 
movement. 

But,  besides  this  natural  attractiveness,  it  10 
by  no  means  difficult  to  tame  mice.  Particu- 
larly if  taken  when  young,  they  can  be  taught 
to  approach  with  confidence,  and  to  gambol 
about  the  room  without  running  off  to  their 
holes. 

Mr.  Wood,  to  whom  every  lover  of  natural 
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history  is  so  greatlj  indebted,  writes  thus 
in  his  *' Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Life":— 

"I  hare  had  several  tame  mice,  one  of  which 
nsed  to  sit  on  my  hand,  and  permit  me  to  cany 
it  abont  so  seated,  or  it  would  hide  itself  under 
a  fold  of  my  coat,  or  creep  up  the  sleeve  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth.  In  general,  brown  mice 
are  eafder  to  tame  than  their  white  relations, 
the  albinoes.  I  have  seen  a  common  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  come  to  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
and  take  a  grain  of  wheat  from  the  finger. 
The  best  way  to  tame  them,  is  to  inflict  a 
forced  fast  of  a  day  or  so,  and  then  to  feed 
them  from  the  hand,  always  taking  care  to 
accompany  the  operation  with  the  sound  in- 
tended to  be  the  call.  They  will  soon  learn  to 
connect  the  sound  and  the  food,  and  will  come 
to  the  side  of  their  cage  the  moment  that  they 
hear  it.  So  if  any  one  wishes  to  possess  tame 
mice,  I  would  recommend  him  to  save  himself 
the  expense  of  purchasing  white  mice,  which 
are  also  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  health 
than  the  brown  mice,  and  to  try  his  hand  on  a 
few  common  brown  mice,  only  a  few  weeks 
old. 

"But  whatever  description  of  mice  is  kept, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
cage  thoroughly  dean.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  so  doing,  is  to  have  a  double  set  of 
cage  bottoms,  so  that  one  set  can  be  in  use, 
▼hile  the  other  set  is  getting  dry  after  wash- 
ing. It  is  ^Bdso  necessary  to  be  careful  of  the 
Bobstances  used  as  bedding.  White  cotton 
wool  is,  perhaps,  the  best  substance  that  can 
be  nsed  for  that  purpose ;  but  black  cotton 
wool,  or  black  wadding  as  it  is  generally  called, 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  I  once  lost  a 
whole  cage  of  newly-tamed  mice,  by  supplying 
them  with  black  wadding.  It  was  placed  in 
their  cage  at  night*  and  by  the  next  morning 
all  the  mice  were  dead. 

"  With  proper  care,  however,  mice  may  be 
easily  reared,  and  converted  into  amusing  little 
pete.  But  however  amusing  they  may  be  as 
pets,  in  most  other  respects  mice  axe  provoking 
little  creatures." 

In  lus  recently  published  and  deeply  inte- 
resting  work,  "Homes  without  Hands,"  Mr. 
Wood  treats  of  the  constructive  i>owers  of  the 
inonae.  He  terms  it ''  a  notable  house-builder," 
^d  says,  **  There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  place 
in  whicb  a  mouse  will  not  establish  itself,  and 
^^^^'^y  any  materials  of  which  it  will  not 
nake  its  nest." 
Among  the  lre<kyrded  instanaces  oi  remarkable 


mouse  nests,  he  adduces  the  following  as  worthy 
of  mention. 

1.  As  is  usual  at  the  end  of  autumn,  a  number 
of  flower-pots  had  been  set  aside  in  a  shed,  in 
waiting  for  the  coming  spring.  Towards  the 
middle  of  winter,  the  shed  was  cleared  out,  and 
the  flower-pots  removed.  While  carrying  one 
out  of  the  shed,  the  owner  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  a  round  hole  in  the  mould,  and  therefore 
examined  it  more  closely.  In  the  hole  was 
seen,  not  a  plant,  but  the  tail  of  a  mouse, 
which  leapt  from  the  pot  as  soon  as  it  was  set 
down.  Presently  another  mouse  followed  from 
the  same  aperture,  showing  that  a  nest  lay 
beneath  the  soil.  On  removing  the  earth,  a 
neat  and  comfortable  nest  was  found,  made 
chiefly  of  straw  and  paper,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  the  hole  through  which  the  inmates 
had  fled. 

The  most  curious  point  in  connection  with 
this  nest  was,  that  although  the  earth  in  the 
pot  seemed  to  be  intact  except  for  the  round 
hole,  which  might  have  been  m^de  by  a  stick, 
none  was  found  witbin  it.  The  ingenious  little 
architects  had  been  clever  enough  to  scoop  out 
the  whole  of  the  earth  and  carry  it  away,  so  as 
to  form  a  cavity  for  the  reception  of  their  nest. 
They  did  not  completely  enipty  the  pot,  as  if 
knowing  by  instinct  that  their  habitation  would 
be  betrayed.  Accordingly,  they  allowed  a 
slight  covering  of  earth  to  remain  upon  their 
nest,  and  had  laboriously  carried  out  the  whole 
of  the  mould  through  the  little  aperture  which 
has  been  mentioned.  The  flower-pot  was  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  the  shed,  and  the  earth  was  quite 
hard,  so  that  in  the  process  of  excavation  there 
was  little  danger  that  it  would  fall  upon  the 
architects. 

Another  nest  was  discovered  in  rather  an 
ingeniouEt  position.  A  bird  had  built  a  nest 
upon  a  shrub  in  a  garden,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  had  placed  its  home  near  the  ground. 
A  mouse  of  original  genius  saw  the  nest,  and 
perceived  its  value.  Accordingly,  she  built 
her  own  nest  immediately  below  that  of  the 
bird,  so  that  she  and  her  young  were  sheltered 
as  by  a  roof.  So  closely  had  she  fixed  her 
habitation,  that,  as  her  young  ran  in  and  out 
of  their  home,  their  bodies  pressed  against 
the  floor  of  the  bird's-nest  above  them.  No 
less  than  six  young  were  discovered  in  this 
ingenious  nest. 

2.  Early  in  March  we  set  a  hen,  and,  as  her 
nest  was  a  basket,  a  sack  was  placed  under 
and  around  it,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  heat.  When 
the  hen  was  set  she  was  in  good  feather,  wear- 
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ing  an  ample  tail,  according  to  her  kind  (the 
Brahma) ;  but,  as  the  three  weeks  went  on, 
her  tail  seemed  much  broken,  assumed  a  dilapi- 
dated appearance,  and  finally  became  a  mere 
stump.  This  excited  notice  and  surprise,  as 
there  was  nothing  near  her  against  which  she 
was  likely  to  spoil  her  tail. 

When  the  chickens  were  hatched,  and  they 
and  their  mother  were  taken  to  a  fresh  nest, 
and  the  old  one  removed,  it  was  found  that  a 
mouse  had  constructed,  a  beautiful  nest  under 
the  basket.  The  body  of  the  nest  was  made 
of  tow  scraped  from  the  sack,  and  chopped  or 
gnawed  hay  from  the  hen's  nest;  while  the 
lining  was  made  of  the  feathers  of  her  tail, 
which  had  evidently  been  removed  a  small  bit 
at  a  time,  as  wanted,  until  all  the  feathers 
were  reduced  to  stumps,  showing  marks  of  the 
mouse's  teeth.  We  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  the  hen*8  remarks  on  the  transaction, 
when  the  mouse  was  nibbling  her  tail. 

In  this  case  the  mouse  improved  on  the  con- 
duct of  her  relative  that  built  in  the  garden : 
for,  by  placing  her  nest  in  such  a  position,  she 
not  only  secured  the  very  best  materials  for 
her  home,  but  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
regular  and  high  temperature  which  proceeded 
from  the  body  of  the  sitting  hen,  and  which 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  well-being  of 
her  young  family. 

3.  A  number  of  empty  bottles  had  been 
stowed  away  upon  a  shelf,  and  among  them 
was  found  one  that  was  tenanted  by  a  mouse. 
The  little  creature  had  considered  that  the 
bottle  would  afford  a  suitable  home  for  her 
young,  and  had  therefore  conveyed  into  it  a 
quantity  of  bedding,  which  she  made  into  a 
nest.  The  bottle  was  filled  with  the  nest,  and 
the  eccentric  architect  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  leave  a  round  hole  corresponding  to 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  In  this  remarkable 
domicile  the  young  were  placed ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  shut  out  the  light.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  formed 
the  cavity  at  the  under  side,  so  that  the  soft 
materials  of  the  nest  would  exclude  the  light ; 
but  the  mouse  had  simply  formed  a  comfortable 
hollow  for  her  young,  and  therein  she  had 
placed  her  offspring.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  mouse  has  no  fear  uf  light,  but  that 
it  only  chooses  darkness  as  a  means  of  safety 
for  its  young. 

4.  An  organ  does  not  appear  a  very  promis- 
ing residence  for  these  animals,  yet  every  one 
who  has  busied  him^df  ab^t  organs  is  fully 


acquainted  with  the  miBchief  done  to  the  in- 
strument by  the  colonies  of  mice  who  leemto 
be  drawn  to  it  by  some  strange  attraction. 
They  frequently  scramble  to  the  mouthfi  of  the     j 
pipes,  fall  in,  and  are  never  able  to  get  out 
again.    On  cleaning  an  organ,  it  is  seldom 
that  most  of  the  large  metal  open  pipes  are 
not  tenanted  by  sundry  skdetons  of  mice,  bats, 
and  even  small  birds,  which  do  not  seem  to  Ik 
able  to  use  their  wing^  in  that  confined  space, 
and  perish  miserably.    Mice  always  appear  to 
have  a  strange  penchant  for  musical  instm- 
ments.    There  was  a  certain  closet,  one  of  the 
shelves  of  which  had  long  been  deroted  to 
filberts.    In  another  part  of  the  doeet  an  dd 
disused  harmonicon  had  been  placed,  and  been 
forgotten.    On  turning  out  the  contents  of 
the  closet,  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  sweeping, 
the  harmonicon  was  discovered,  apparently  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
there,  even  the  hammers  retaining  their  ori- 
ginal position.    The  glasses,  howeTcr,  when 
struck,  gave  forth  a  singularly  duU  Bound. 
and,  on  moving  the  instrument  about,  a  strange:? 
rattling  sound  was  heard  in  the  interior.   On 
removing   the    glasses,   the   instrument  was 
found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  the  husks  and 
shells  of  the  filberts,  the  kernels  having  been 
scooped  out  as  neatly  as  could  be  done  even  by 
an  accomplished  squirrel.    It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  object  for  which  all  these  shdis 
were  deposited  in  so  singular  a  place,  as  mi« 
always  make  their  nests  of  very  soft  materials, 
such  as  rags,  or  scraps  of  paper,  and  arefaf 
too  observant  of  their  own  comfort  to  w^^ 
their  beds  of  sharp,  hard  nutshells. 

6.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  monae  cm 
make  a  nest  is  somewhat  surprising.  One  of 
the  Cambridge  journals  mentioned  some  y«R 
ago,  that  in  a  farmer's  house  a  loaf  of  ne^J 
baked  bread  was  placed  upon  a  shelf,  accordin? 
to  custom.  Next  day  a  hole  was  observed  in 
the  loaf;  and  when  it  was  cut  open,  a  moiise 
and  her  nest  were  discovered  therein,  thelatt^ 
having  been  made  with  paper.  On  examici- 
tion,  the  material  of  the  habitation  was  foond 
to  have  been  obtained  from  a  copy-book,  wbi^'lj 
had  been  torn  into  shreds,  and  arranged  inw 
the  form  of  a  nest.  Within  this  curious  home 
were  nine  young  mice,  pink,  transparent,  anl 
newly-born.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  thirty-sii 
hours  at  the  most,  the  loaf  must  have  cooled, 
the  interior  been  excavated,  the  oopy-bookfoand 
and  cut  into  suitable  pieoea,  the  »^^'" 
and  the  young  brought  into  the  wt«M.  Bordj 
it  is  no  wdnder  that  mici  are  gf>  plentifnl,  ^  r 
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tiiai  iheir  many  enemies  fail  to  ezterminate 

them. 

"The  niimber  of  traps  iiiTenied  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  taking  mice,"  writes  Mr.  Wood,  ''is 
hqrond  the  power  of  statistics  to  give.  There 
are  ingenions  boards  placed  on  shelves,  which 
tilt  the  mouse  into  a  basin  of  water  below, 
where  it  swims  aboat  for  many  minutes,  and  at 
Uit  sinks  through  sheer  exhaustion.  Struggling 
for  life  and  fighting  for  breath  to  the  last 
moment  ot  its  little  life,  it  continues  its  vain 
efforts  even  while  slowlj  sinking  below  the 
sniface.  This  is  generally  applauded  as  a 
merciful  trap.  Then  there  is  a  spring  trap, 
that  drives  a  steel  spike  through  the  mouse's 
brain,  can  Ring  instantaneous  death.  This  is 
geaerallj  stigmatised  (e^»eciall j  by  ladies)  as 
a  cmel  trap.  There  is  another  '  merciful'  trap, 
the  box  trap,  that  shuts  it  in  without  hurting 
it,  and  affords  it  a  piece  of  cheese  to  eat.  and  a 
Tiew  from  between  the  bars  until  it  is  shaken 
oot  of  the  trap  and  carried  off  by  the  oat,  who 
picks  it  up  and  takes  it  to  her  kittens,  who 
practise  upon  it  the  art  of  mouse-catching  and 
tormenting,  which  they  hope  soon  to  begin  on 
their  own  aoconnt.  There  is  the  garotte  trap, 
which  strangles  the  mouse,  and  the  arithmeti- 
cal 4  trap,  which  mashes  it  flat.  But  there  is 
still  extant  an  account  of  a  trap  that,  from  the 
^borate  description,  must  be  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  which  the  describer  has  wisely  pre- 
vented from  being  too  common,  by  enveloping 
his  account  in  such  a  mist  of  impenetrable  lun- 
goage.  that  no  one  whom  I  have  met  has  been 
able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  the  description 
of  trap  intended — what  may  be  its  form,  how 
the  mouse  is  to  be  caught,  or  what  catches  it. 
In  sheer  despair,  I  present  the  account  to 
my  readers,  together  with  a  hope  that  one  of 
them  may  be  able  to  make  a  trap  by  means  of 
the  description,  and  that,  if  so,  he  will  kindly 
forward  to  me  a  sketch : — 

'And  again  he  telleth  of  another  manner  of 
catching  of  mice,  which  is  as  great  as  the  fli'st, 
snd  it  is  after  this  manner :  Take  two  smooth 
boards  about  the  lenth  of  thy  arm,  and  in 
breadth  half  thy  arm,  but  joyn  it  so  together, 
that  thej  may  be  distant  from  the  lower  part 
in  lenth  some  four  fingers,  or  little  less,  with 
two  small  spindles  or  clefts,  which  must  be  at 
every  end  one,  and  fasten  paper  under  them, 
and  pat  apiece  of  paste  therein,  being  cut  over- 
thwart  in  the  middle,  but  you  must  not  fasten 
it  nigb  the  middle,  and  let  it  be  so  bound,  that 
it  may  easily  be  lifted  op  betwixt  the  spindles, 
thatif  by  slippittgit  should  bealttfrad^itmight 


be  brought  again  to  the  same  form.  But  the 
two  spindles  spoken  of  before,  ought  to  be  joyned 
together  in  the  ends  above,  and  beyond  them 
another  small  spindle  to  be  made,  which  may 
hold  in  the  middle  a  crooked  wedge  or  button, 
upon  the  whioh  may  be  hanged  a  piece  of  hog- 
skin,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  easily  turned 
upside  down  with  the  skin,  and  put  thou  there- 
unto a  little  piece  of  earth  or  stick,  that  the 
mioe  may  easily  come  to  it :  So  that  how  many 
mice  soever  shall  come  th€a*eto,  and  to  the 
meat,  shall  be  taken,  always  by  rouling  the 
paper  into  his  wonted  place.* " 

The  fecundity  of  the  mouse  is  as  great  as  that 
of  the  rat,  for  it  breeds  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  frequently  produces  three  families  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  each  family  numbering  from 
four  to  six.  In  a  fortnight  the  young  are  able 
to  obtain  their  own  living,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
more  become  parents  themselves.  An  experi- 
ment on  the  fecundity  of  this  animal  was  made 
so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristotle.  He  placed 
in  a  closed  box  well  stored  with  grain  one 
female  mouse  who  was  about  to  become  a 
mother,  and  kept  the  box  closed  for  some  time. 
When  the  box  was  opened  he  found  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  mice,  all  sprung  from  one 
parent. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
he  must  be  very  careful  about  a  plentiful  supply 
of  food,  or  his  mice  may  come  to  the  same  un- 
timely end  that  befell  a  company  of  mice  whom 
a  boy  had  put  in  a  box  and  forgotten  for  some 
time.  When  he  remembered  his  neglect,  he 
hastened  to  open  his  box,  and  found  there  only 
one  greab  mouse,  sitting  in  solitary  misery 
among  the  relics  of  his  companions,  of  whom 
he  was  the  sole  survivor,  hunger  having  com- 
pelled them  to  kill  and  eat  one  another. 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  clear  a  house  of  mice  as 
many  people  imagine,  particularly  if  traps  are 
used  as  the  means  of  destruction.  Many  will 
be  caught  when  the  traps  are  first  set,  but  the 
numbers  fall  off,  and  at  last  cease  altogether, 
when  the  householder  flatters  himself  that  the 
mice  are  all  gone.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
little  creatures  have  learned  caution,  and  have 
only  avoided  enteiing  the  trap,  while  they  still 
continue  their  depredations.  They  not  only 
take  warning  from  seeing  their  fellows  caught, 
but  if  one  that  has  bocn  captured  has  been 
suffered  to  make  its  escape,  the  trap  may  as 
well  be  removed,  for  no  more  mioe  will  be 
caught.  After  a  month  or  two,  it  may  again 
be  used  with  success. 

«  Daring  laj  re&idence  in  eoliege,  the  mice 
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had  been  a  fertile  Bouroe  of  annoyance.    They 
nibbled  my  candles  in  two,  so  that  they  woxdd 
not  stand  upright ;  they  drank  my  milk ;  they 
pattered  with  their  little  feet  over  my  batter ; 
they  raced  about  between  the  papered  canvas 
and  the  stone  wall,  until  the  wall  was  riddled 
with  holes  made  by  a  toasting-fork  thrust 
through  the  paper,  in  the  vain  hope  of  spearing 
them ;  they  would  run  across  my  carpet  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner;  until  I  determined 
to  extirpate  them.     So  I  got  a  double  trap, 
baited  it  yeiy  temptingly,  and  placed  it  in  the 
closet  Scarcely  had  the  door  been  dosed,  when 
two  smart  blows  told  of  the  capture  of  two 
mice.    They  were  speedily  immolated,  and  the 
trap  again  set    During  the  first  two  or  three 
days  the  trap  was  constantly  going  off,  until  I 
was  tired  of  going  and  taking  out  the  mice. 
The  others,  however,  took  warning,  and  came 
more  and  more  sparingly,  until  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  catoh  one  young  mouse  in  a  day,  and 
after  a  week  or  so,  none  were  caught  at  all, 
although  the  trap  was  baited  with  most  savoury 
toasted  cheese,  and  my  candles  suffered   as 
before.    I  then  bethought  me  of  changing  the 
bait:  so,  after  suffering  the  trap  to  be  well 
aired,  and  the  scent  of  the  cheese  to  evaporate, 
I  substituted  a  piece  of  tallow  with  great  suc- 
cess, for  the  mice  came  nearly  as  fast  as  ever. 
When  they  had  begun  to  dread  the  latter, 
a  piece  of  bacon  was  used  as  the  bait,  and 
by  systematically  changing  the   bait,  g^eat 
numbers  were  caught.    At  last,  however,  the 
mice  seemed  to  comprehend  that  the  trap  was 
in  fault,  and  not  the  bait,  and  I  had  to  substi- 
tute a  4  trap,  to  which  they  again  came  in 
multitudes,  and  as  the  descending  weight  was  a 
very  large  book,  several  often  perished  at  once. 
**  I  once  made  an  experiment  on  a  mouse  of 
rather  a  singular  description.    At  that  time 
galvanism  had  become  rather  a  fashionable 
study  among  the  members  of  the  University ; 
and  numerous  were  the  experiments  that  were 
tried,  from  firing  gunpowder  under  water,  to 
knocking  down  a  scout  with  an  electric  shock. 
I  happened  to  have  an  excellent  home-made 
battery,  only  a  small  single-cell  one,  but  one 
which  would  cause  an  electro-magnet  to  sustain 
a  weight  of  forty  pounds,  and,  when  connected 
with  a  coil,  would  give  a  tolerably  severe  shock. 
A  mouse  happened  to  be  caught,  and  the  wires 
were  thrust  into  the  trap,  as  much  in  jest  as 
in  earnest.    The  mouse,  seeing  the  wires,  and, 
being  enraged  at  its  incarceration,  dashed  at 
them,  and  happened  to  place  its  feet  upon  one 
at  the  moment  that  it  seized  the  other  in  its 


mouth.  I  thought  that  it  seemed  angukrly 
indifferent  to  the  battery,  and  withdrew  the 
wire  on  finding  that  no  effect  had  been  pro* 
duced.  The  mouse,  however,  remained  in 
exactly  the  same  position;  and,  upon  a  close 
examination,  proved  to  be  quite  dead.  On 
opening  the  trap  and  inclining  it,  the  mouse 
sHd  out  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  wood.  All 
its  limbs  were  rigidly  stiff,  and  its  neck 
stretched  out  in  exactly  the  same  jHMition  in 
which  it  had  bitten  at  the  wire.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  death  more  sudden  than 
this  must  have  been;  for  it  was  so  instan- 
taneous that  no  perceptible  sign  appeared  to 
mark  the  moment  when  the  life  left  the  body." 

Mr.  Smee  relates  the  following  instance  of 
the  sagacity  of  the  mouse  in  refusing  to  be 
caught  a  second  time  :— 

"  Many  years  ago,  I  caught  a  common  mouse 
in  a  trap,  and,  instead  of  consigning  it  to  the 
usual  watery  grave,  or  to  the  unmerciful  daws 
of  the  cat,  I  determined  to  keep  it  a  prisoner. 
After  a  short  time  the  little  mouse  made  iU 
escape  in  a  room  attached  to  my  ^ther^i 
residence  in  the  Bank  of  England.  I  did  not 
desire  the  presence  of  a  wild  mouse  in  the 
room,  and  therefore  adopted  means  to  secnie 
him.  The  room  was  paved  with  stone,  and 
enclosed  with  solid  walls.  There  was  no  hope 
for  him  that  he  would  ultimately  escape, 
although  there  were  abundant  opportunities 
for  hiding.  I  set  the  trap  and  baited  it  with 
a  savoury  morsel ;  but  day  after  day  no  moose 
entered.  The  poor  little  thing  gave  unequivocal 
signs  of  '  extreme  hunger,  by  gnawing  the 
bladder  from  some  of  my  chemical  bottles.  I 
gradually  removed  everything  from  the  room 
that  he  could  possibly  eat,  but  still  the  old 
proverb  of  '  Once  eaiught,  twice  shy*  so  far 
applied,  that  he  would  not  enter  my  trap. 
After  many  days,  on  visiting  the  apartment 
one  morning,  the  trap  was  down,  the  moose 
was  caught ;  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  mors 
intolerable  than  the  terror  of  imprisonmeot 
He  did  not,  however,  will  the  unpleasant  alter- 
native of  entering  the  trap  until  he  was  so 
nearly  starved  that  his  bones  almost  protruded 
through  his  skin;  and  he  freely  took  bits  of 
food  from  my  fingers -through  the  bars  of  the 


The  proverb  is  well  known  that  speaks  of 
rats  deserting  a  falling  house.  Topsell  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  such  a  proceeding  in 
the  following  lines  :— 

"  It  is  also  very  certain  that  mice  which  lire 
in  a  bouse,  if  they  perceive  by  the  age  of  it  it 
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l>e  ready  to  fall  down,  or  subject  to  any  other 
rain,  they  fore-know  it,  and  depart  out  of  it, 
as  may  appear  by  this  notable  story,  which 
happened  in  a  town  called  Helice,  in  Greece, 
wherein  the  inhabitants  committed  this  abomi- 
nable act  against  their  neighbours  the  Greeks. 
For  they  slew  them,  and  sacrificed  them  upon 
their  altars.    Whereupon  followed  the  mine 
of  the  city,  which  was  premonstrated  by  this 
prodigious  event.    For  five  days  before  the 
destniction  thereof,  all  the  mice,  weesils,  and 
lerpents,  and  other  reptile  creatures,  went  out 
of  the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants, 
ereiy  one  assembling  to  his  own  rank  and 
company;  whereat  the  people  wondered  much, 
for  they  could  not  conceive  any  true  cause  of 
their  departure,  and  no  marvail.    For  Grod, 
which  had  appointed  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  for  their  wickedness,  did  not  give  them 
80  much  knowledge,  nor  make  them  so  wise  as 
the  beasts,  to  avoid  His  judgment  and  their 
own  destruction;  and,  therefore,  mark  what 
followed.    For  these  bea«ts  were  no  sooner  out 
of  the  city,  but  suddenly  in  the  night-time 
came  such  a  lamentable  earthquake  and  strong 
tempest,  that  all  the  houses  did  not  only  fall 
down,  and  not  one  of  them  stood  upright,  to 
the  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children 
contained  in  them,  but,  lest  any  of  them  should 
escape  the  strokes  of  the  timber  and  house- 
tops, God  sent  also  such  a  great  floud  of  waters, 
by  reason  of  the  tempestuous  winde,  which 
drove  the  waters  out  of  the  sea  upon  the  town, 
that  swept  them  all  away,  leaving  no  more 
behind  than  naked  and  bare  significations  of 
former  buildings.    And  not  only  the  city  and 
citizens  perished,  but  also  there  was  ten  ships 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  port,  all  drowned 
at  that  instant." 

In  another  part  of  his  voluminous  work,  he 
enumerates  some  of  the  qualities  of  "  Y*  vulgar 
little  mouse,"  among  which  he  numbers  its 
capability  of  domestication,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  very  tame  mouse : — 

"Albertus  writeth,  that  he  saw  in  Upper 
Germany  a  mouse  holding  a  burning  candle  in 
her  feet,  at  the  commandment  of  her  master, 
all  the  time  his  guests  were  at  supper." 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  famous  "  sing- 
ing mouse,"  whose  musical  performances  at- 
tracted BO  much  attention  some  years  ago. 
Many  sceptical  individuals  classed  the  animal 
^th  the  **  whistling  oyster,"  and  undisguisedly 
expressed  their  incredulity.  However,  the  little 
animal  certainly  did  produce  musical  sounds, 
although  ihey  ^d  not»  as  was  asserted,  rival 


the  notes  of  the  canary  and  nightingale,  either 
in  volume,  strength,  or  sweetness. 

The  field-mice  are  extremely  injurious  when 
they  exist  in  g^eat  numbers,  as  they  are  vexy 
partial  to  the  young  shoots  of  various  plants, 
and  by  nibbling  them  off,  prevent  the  plant 
from  attaining  its  full  growth.  They  are  very 
difficult  to  find;  as  they  hide  themselves  so 
carefully,  that,  even  in  the  fields  where  they 
swarm,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
catch  a  sight  of  them.  There  is  a  meadow  in 
Wiltshire,  where,  by  carefully  watching  almost 
any  square  yard  of  grass,  a  short-tailed  field- 
mouse  is  nearly  sure  to  be  found.  Yet  that 
field  had  been  used  for  cricket,  hockey,  foot* 
ball,  and  many  other  games,  for  a  long  time 
before  any  one  discerned  a  single  mouse.  If  a 
field-mouse  is  caught  and  put  down  on  the 
grass  of  even  a  newly-mown  field,  it  glides  so 
neatly  under  the  grass,  pressing  close  to  the 
ground,  and  scarcely  permitting  the  slightest 
motion  of  a  single  blade  to  betray  its  pres- 
sure, that  if  the  eye  is  taken  off  for  a  moment, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  sight  of  it 
again. 

But  concealed  as  the  mice  are  from  human 
eye,  the  vision  of  the  owl  or  kestrel  soon  detects 
them.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  field-mouse 
that  dare  show  its  nose  above  ground  if  a  kestrel 
is  hovering  about;  for  down  comes  the  sharp- 
eyed  bird,  and  fiies  away  with  the  mouse  in  its 
talons.  At  night,  too,  the  large  eyes  of  the 
owl  soon  descry  its  movements,  and  the  sofl- 
plumed  bird,  floating  over  with  its  noiseless 
flight,  strikes  its  talons  into  the  unsuspecting 
mouse,  and  either  swallows  it  whole  on  the 
spot,  or  carries  it  off  to  its  nest,  where  the 
young  owls  are  expecting  their  parent  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of  the  hawks  and 
owls,  who  pounce  on  them  from  above,  and 
the  weasels  and  stoats,  who  chase  them  on  the 
ground,  we  might  fare  little  better  than  Bishop 
Hatto,  whose  tragical  story  is  related  by  various 
authors,  and  among  these,  by  Coryat,  in  his 
"  Crudities." 

"  Here  f  oUoweth  the  history  of  Hatto,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz.  It  happened  in  the  year  914, 
that  there  was  an  exceeding  great  famine  in 
Qermany,  at  what  time  Otho,  sumamed  the 
Great,  was  emperor,  and  one  Hatto,  an  Abbot 
of  Fnlda,  was  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  of  the 
Bishops  after  Grescens  and  Crescentius,  the  two 
and  thirtieth,  after  the  Archbishops  of  Saint 
Bonifacius  the  thirteenth.  This  Hatto  in  the 
time  of  this  great  famine  aforementioned,  when 
he  saw  the  poor  people  of  the  country  exceed- 
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ingly  oppressed  with  famiBe,  aBeembled  a  great 
company  of  them  into  a  barn,  and  like  a  most 
accursed  and  mercilesse  caitiffe,  burnt  np  those 
poor  innocent  souls,  that  were  so  far  from 
doubting  any  such  matter,  that  they  rather 
hoped  to  receive  some  comfort  and  relief  at  his 
hands. 

"  The  reason  that  moyed  the  prelate  to  com- 
mit that  execrable  impiety  was,  because  he 
thought  the  famine  would  the  sooner  cease,  if 
those  unprofitable  beggars  that  consumed  more 
bread  than  they  were  worthy  to  eat,  were 
dispatched  out  of  this  world.  For  he  said 
that  these  poor  ftilks  were  like  to  mice,  that 
were  good  for  nothing  but  to  devour  come. 
But  God  Almighty,  the  just  Avenger  of  the 
poor  folk's  quarr^,  did  not  long  suffer  this 
hainous  tyranny-- this  most  detestable  fact — 
unpunished.  For  He  mustered  up  an  army  of 
mice  against  the  archbishop,  and  sent  them  to 
persecute  him  as  his  furious  Alastors,  so  that 
they  afflicted  faim  both  day  and  night,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  rest  in  any 
place.  Whereupon,  the  prelat,  thinking  that 
he  should  be  secure  from  the  injury  of  mice, 
if  he  were  in  a  certain  tower  that  standeth  in 
the  Rhine,  near  to  the  towne,  betook  himself 
unto  the  said  tower  as  safe  refuge  and  sanc- 
tuary from  his  enemies,  and  locked  himself 
in.  But  the  innumerable  troopes  of  mice  chased 
him  continually  very  eagerly,  and  swamme 
unto  him  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  to  execute 
the  just  judgment  of  Gk>d  ;  and  so  at  last  he 
was  most  miseraUy  devoured  by  those  siUie 
creatures,  who  pursued  him  with  such  bitter 
hostility,  that  it  is  recorded  they  scraped  and 
knawed  out  his  very  name  from  the  walls  and 
tapestry  wherein  it  was  written,  after  they  had 
so  crudly  devoured  his  body.  Wherefore  the 
tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  up  by  the  mice  is 
shown  to  tbis  day  for  a  perpetual  monument 
to  all  succeediog  ages  of  the  barbarous  aiid  in* 
human  tyranny  of  this  impiuus  prelate,  being 
situate  in  a  little  green  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Rhine,  near  to  the  towne  of  Wingen,  and 


is  commonly  called  in  the  German  tongue,  the 
Mowse-tum."* 

The  address  of  Bums  to  the  moose  when  he 
turned  her  up  in  her  nest  with  the  plough,  will 
at  once  be  recalled : — 

"  Wee,  8leokit,t  cow*riii*,  timorous  hSastie, 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  brcastio ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa'  so  hasty, 

Wi'  bicterin*  brattle !  J 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  and  chase  Uiee, 

Wi'  murd*rin*  pattle.J 

I'm  tnily  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union, 
Au'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion. 

An'  fellow-mortal. 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'. 
An'  naething  now  to  big  ||  a  new  ane, 

A'  foggagc  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  win's  ensuin', 

Baith  snelllf  and  keen. 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an*  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin*  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought's  to  dwell, 
Till,  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  pass'd 

Out  through  thy  oell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble ; 
Now  thou's  turned  out,  for  a*  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole*  •  the  winter's  deety  diibble. 

An'  cranreuchtt  cauld 

But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain ; 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley,tt 
An*  lea's  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promis'd  joy." 

•  "Mittse-thunn"— the  Monae  Tower. 

t  Sleek,  fily.    t  A  abort  race  or  hurry.    §  A  ploaghstaff. 

II  Bnild.    f  Bitter,  biting.    **  Softr,  endnz*. 

ft  Thehqw-fiNMi.    U  Wrong. 

C.A  H.a 
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LIVES    TEAT    8FEAE. 

SECOND  BBRIE8. 

IX.— MBS.    WINTHBOP. 


|HOSli  -who  do  not  smile  at  all  expres- 
sions of  mutual  affection  in  print, 
will  find  pleasure  in  tlie  following 
correspondence  between  the  first 
GoTemor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  John 
Winthrop,  and  his  excellent  lady.  We  are  so 
apt  to  regard  our  forefathers  only  as  men  stem 
and  inflexible  in  their  sense  of  duty,  that  it  is 
indeed  refreshing  to  soften  the  picture  with  the 
mild  colouring  of  domestic  happiness.  These 
letters  are  peculiarly  interesting ;  because  the 
writers  had  been  many  years  married,  and  had 
arrived  at  that  sober  meridian  of  life,  when  the 
worldly  and  the  profligate  would  make  us  be- 
liere  that  love  is  considered  as  the  mere  idle 
dream  of  youth. 

The  following  letter  was  probably  written  in 
1624  or  1625:— 

"Most  deab  and  loving  Httsband,  — I 
cannot  express  my  love  to  you  as  I  desire,  in 
these  poor,  lifeless  lines;  but  I  do  heartily  wish 
you  did  see  my  heart,  how  true  and  faithful  it 
is  to  you,  and  how  much  I  do  desire  to  be 
always  with  you,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  comfort  of 
year  presence,  and  those  helps  from  you  in 
fipiritoal  and  temporal  duties,  which  I  am  so 
unfit  to  perforin  without  you.  It  makes  me  to 
Bee  the  want  of  yon,  and  wish  myself  with  yon. 
But  I  desire  we  may  be  guided  by  God  in  all 
our  ways,  who  is  able  to  direct  us  for  the  best ; 
and  80 1  will  wait  upon  Him  with  patience,  who 
is  all-sufficient  for  me.  Desiring  to  be  re- 
membered in  your  prayers,  I  bid  my  good 
husband  good  night.    Farewell. 

"  Your  obedient  wife, 

"Maboabet  Winthbop." 

In  1627  or  1628:— 

"  My  most  swbet  Hi7SBAND,--How  dearly 
velcome  thy  kind  letter  was  to  me,  I  am  not 
able  to  express.  The  sweetness  of  it  did  much 
refresh  me.  What  can  be  more  pleasing  to  a 
wife,  than  to  heyr  of  the  welfare  of  her  best 
beloved,  and  how  he  is  pleased  with  her  poor 
endeaToors!  I  blush  to  hear  myself  com- 
mended, knowing  my  own  wants.  But  it  is 
your  love  that  conceives  the  best,  and  makes. 
all  things  seem  better  than  they  are.  I  wish 
that  I  may  be  always  pleasing  to  thee,  and 
that  those  comforts  we  have  in  each  other  may 
be  daily  increased,  as  far  as  they  may  be  pleas- 


ing to  God.  I  will  use  that  speech  to  thee, 
that  Abigail  did  to  David ;  *  I  will  be  a  servant 
to  wash  the  feet  of  my  lord.'  I  will  do  any 
service  wherein  I  may  please  my  good  husband. 
I  confess  I  cannot  do  enough  for  thee;  but 
thou  art  pleased  to  accept  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  rest  contented. 

"  I  have  xnany  reasons  to  make  me  love  thee, 
whereof  I  will  name  two :  first,  because  thou 
lovest  Gk>d;  and,  secondly,  because  thou  lovest 
me.  If  these  two  were  wanting,  all  the  rest 
would  be  eclipsed.  But  I  must  leave  this  dis- 
course, and  go  about  my  household  affairs.  I 
am  a  bad  housewife  to  be  so  long  from  them ; 
but  I  must  needs  borrow  a  little  time  to  talk 
with  thee,  my  sweet  heart.  I  hope  thy  busi- 
ness draws  to  an  end.  It  will  be  but  two  or 
three  weeks  before  I  see  thee,  though  they  b« 
long  ones.  Gk)d  will  bring  us  together  in  His 
good  time ;  for  which  I  »hall  pray. 

"Farewell,  my  good  husband;  the  Lord  keep 
thee.  "  Your  obedient  wife, 

"Maboabst  Winthbop." 
"  I  did  dine  at  Groton  Hall  yesterday ;  they 
are  in  health,  and  remember  their  love.    We 
did  wish  you  there,  but  that  would  not  bring 
you,  and  I  could  not  be  merry  without  thee." 

^'1629. 
"My  good  Wifb,  —  Although  I  wrote  to 
thee  last  week,  yet,  having  so  fit  opportunity, 
I  must  needs  write  to  thee  again ;  for  I  do 
esteem  one  little  sweet,  short  letter  of  thine 
(such  as  the  last  was)  to  be  well  worthy  two  or 
three  from  me. 

"  I  began  this  letter  yesterday  at  two  o'clock, 
thinking  to  have  been  large,  but  was  so  taken 
up  by  company  and  business,  as  I  could  get 
but  hither  by  this  morning.  It  grieves  me 
that  I  have  not  liberty  to  make  better  expres- 
sion of  my  love  to  thee,  who  art  more  dear  to 
me  than  all  earthly  things;  but  I  will  en* 
deavour  that  my  prayers  may  supply  the  defect 
of  my  pen,  which  will  be  of  use  to  us  both, 
inasmuch  as  the  flavour  and  blessing  of  God  is 
better  than  all  things  besides. 

"  I  know  thou  lookest  for  troubles  here,  and 
when  one  aflliction  is  over,  to  me^t  with 
another,-  but  remember  our  Saviour  tells  ufi, 
'Be  of  good  comfort,  I  have  overcoxpe  the 
world.'  Therefore,  my  sweet  wife,  raise  up  thy. 
hear^  and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  crosses  t^ou 
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meetest  witk  in  family  affairs,  or  otherwise: 
but  still  flj  to  Him  who  will  take  up  thy 
burden  for  thee.  Go  thou  on  cheerfully,  in 
obedience  to  His  holy  will,  in  the  course  He 
hath  set  thee.  Peace  shall  come.  I  commend 
thee  and  all  thine  to  the  gracious  protection 
and  blessing  of  the  Lord. 

"Farewell,  my  good  wife.    I  kiss  and  love 
thee  with  the  kindest  affection,  and  rest 
"  Thy  faithful  husband, 

"John  Wintheop." 

"1629. 

"Most  lovino  and  oood  Husband,— I 
hare  received  your  letters.  The  true  tokens  of 
your  love,  and  care  of  my  good,  now  in  your 
absence,  as  well  as  when  you  are  present,  make 
me  think  that  saying  false,  'Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind.'  I  am  sure  my  heart  and  thoughts  are 
always  near  you,  *  to  do  you  good  and  not  evil 
all  the  days  of  my  life,'  I  rqoioe  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  happy  meeting;  for  thy 
absence  has  been  very  long  in  my  conceit,  and 
thy  presence  much  desired.  Thy  welcome  is 
always  ready ;  make  haste  to  entertain  it. 

"And  so  I  bid  my  good  husband  farewell, 
and  commit  him  to  the  Lord, 

"  Your  loving  and  obedient  wife, 

"Maboabet  Winthbop." 

After  having  decided  upon  coming  to  New 
England,  Mr.  Winthrop  writes  thus,  in  1629  :— 

"  I  must  now  begin  to  prepare  thee  for  our 
long  parting,  which  grows  very  near.  I  know 
not  how  to  deal  with  thee  by  arguments;  for 
if  thou  wert  as  wise  as  ever  woman  was, 
yet  it  must  needs  be  a  great  trial  to  thee,  and 
the  greater  because  1  am  so  dear  to  thee.  That 
which  I  must  chiefly  look  at  in  thee,  for  a 
ground  of  contentment,  is  thy  godliness.  If 
now  the  Lord  be  thy  God,  thou  must  show  it 
by  trusting  in  Him,  and  resigning  thyself 
quietly  to  His  good  pleasure.  The  best  course 
is  to  turn  all  our  reasons  and  discourse  into 
prayers ;  for  He  only  can  help,  who  is  Lord  of 
sea  and  land,  and  hath  sole  power  over  life 
and  death.  So  I  kiss  my  sweet  wife,  and  resty 
"  Thy  faithful  husband, 

"  Jo.  WiNTHBOP." 

''February  14, 1629. 
"My  swbbt  Wipe,— Thfe  opportunity  of  so 
fit  a  messenger,  and  my  deep  engagement  of 
affection  to  thee,  makes  me  write  at  this  time, 
though  I  hope  to  follow  soon  after.  The  Lord 
our  God  hath  oft  brought  us  together  with 
comfort,  when  we  have  been  long  absent;  and, 
if  it  be  good  for  ns,  He  will  do  so  stilL    When 


I  was  in  Ireland,  He  brought  us  together 
again.  When  I  was  sick  here  at  London,  He 
restored  us  together  again.  How  many  dangers 
near  death  hast  thou  been  in  thyself !  and  jet 
the  Lord  hath  granted  me  to  ^njoy  thee  still 
If  He  did  not  watch  over  us,  we  need  not  go 
over  sea  to  seek  death  or  misery;  weshoald 
meet  it  at  every  step,  in  every  journey.  And 
is  not  He  a  God  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ?  la 
not  His  power  and  providence  the  same  in  New 
England  that  it  hath  been  in  Old  Enghmd? 

"  My  good  wife,  trust  in  the  Lord.  He  will 
be  better  to  thee  than  any  husband,  and  will 
restore  thee  thy  husband  with  advantage.  I 
bless  thee  and  ours,  and  rest  thine  ever, 

"  Jo.  WiNTHEOP." 

"  Thou  must  be  my  Yalentine,  for  none  hatli 
challenged  me."* 

"My     most     DEAB     HtTBBAND,— I    Bhottld 

not  now  omit  any  opportunity  of  writing  to 
thee,  considering  I  shall  not  long  have  thee  to 
write  unto.  But,  by  reason  of  my  unfitness  at 
this  time,  I  must  entreat  thee  to  accept  of  a 
few  lines  from  me,  and  not  impute  it  to  any 
want  of  love,  or  neglect  of  duty  to  thee,  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  I  ever  shall  be  able  to 
express. 

"  My  request  now  shall  be  to  the  Lord  to 
prosper  thee  in  thy  voyage,  and  enable  thee 
and  fit  thee  for  it,  and  give  all  graces  and  gifts 
for  such  employments  as  He  shall  call  thee  t«. 
I  trust  God  will  once  more  bring  us  together 
before  you  go,  that  we  may  see  each  other  with 
gladness,  and  take  a  solemn  leave,  till  we, 
through  the  goodness  of  our  God,  shall  meet 
in  New  England,  which  will  be  a  joyful  day  to 
us.  With  my  best  wishes  to  God  for  thy 
health  and  welfare,  I  take  my  leave,  and  rest 
thy  faithful,  obedient  wife, 

"Maegabbt  WnrTHBOP." 

''March,  1629. 
"Mine  owh  dear  heart,— I  must  confess 
thou  hast  overcome  me  with  thy  exceeding 
great  love,  and  those  abundant  expressions  of 
it  in  thy  sweet  letters,  which  savour  of  more 
than  an  ordinary  spirit  of  love  and  piety. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  our  God,  that  gires 
strength  and  comfort  to  thee  to  undergo  this 
great  trial,  which  I  must  confess  would  be  too 
heavy  for  thee  if  the  Lord  did  not  put  under 
His  hand  in  so  gracious  a  measure.  Let  this 
experience  of  His  faithfulness  to  thee  in  this 
first  trial,  be  a  ground  to  estaUish  thy  heart 
to  believe  and  expect  His  help  in  all  that  may 
*  The  writer  w«8  past  forty  ynn  oU. 
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follow.  It  griereth  me  mncli  tliat  I  want  time 
and  freedom  of  mind  to  discourse  with  thee,  mj 
faithful  yokefellow,  in  those  things  which  thj 
sweet  letters  offer  me  so  plentiful  occasion  for. 
I  beseech  the  Lord  I  may  have  liberty  to  sup- 
ply it  ere  I  depart,  for  I  cannot  thus  leave  thee. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mine  only  best  beloved,  I  beseech  the  good 
Lord  to  take  care  of  thee  and  thine ;  to  seal  up 
Hifl  loving-kindness  to  thy  soul ;  to  fill  thee  with 
the  sweet  comfort  of  His  presence,  that  may 
uphold  thee  in  this  time  of  trial;  and  grant  that 
we  may  see  the  faces  of  each  other  again  in  the 
time  expected.  So,  loving  thee  truly,  and 
tender  of  thy  welfare,  studying  to  bestow  thee 
safe  where  I  may  have  thee  again,  I  leave  thee 
in  the  arms  of  our  sweet  Saviour.    Ever  thine, 

"Jo.  WlNTHEOP." 

From  the  Arabella,  riding  at  Oowes,  he  thus 
writes :—  "March  28, 1630. 

"  My  paithptjl  awd  deab  Wife. — ^And  now 
I  must  once  again  take  my  farewell  of  thee  in 
Old  England.  It  goeth  very  near  my  heart  to 
leare  thee.  I  know  to  whom  I  have  committed 
thee;  even  to  Him  who  loves  thee  much  better 
than  any  husband  can :  who,  if  it  be  for  His 
glory,  will  bring  us  together  again  with  peace 
and  comfort.  Oh,  how  it  refresheth  my  heart 
to  think  that  I  shall  yet  again  see  thy  sweet 
face  in  the  land  of  the  living — ^that  lovely 
countenance  that  I  have  so  much  delight  in, 
and  beheld  with  so  great  content ! 

"I  hope  the  course  we  have  agreed  upon  will 
be  some  ease  to  us  both.  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days, at  five  of  the  clock  at  night,  we  shall 
meet  in  spirit  till  we  meet  in  person.  Yet  if  all 
these  hopes  shotdd  fail,  blessed  be  our  Grod,  we 
are  assured  that  we  shall  meet  one  day  in  a 
hetter  condition.  Let  that  stay  and  comfort 
thy  heart  Commend  my  blessing  to  my  son 
John.  Tell  him  I  have  committed  thee  and 
thine  to  him.  Labour  to  draw  him  yet  nearer 
to  God,  and  he  will  be  the  surer  staff  of  comfort 
to  thee.    Thine  wheresoever, 

•*  Jo.  WlKTHEOP." 

While  the  vessel  was  riding  before  the  Isle 
of  Wight  he  again  writes : — 

"My  lovb,  my  jot,  my  ^aithfttl  one, — 
I  suppose  thou  didst  not  exx>ect  to  have 
any  more  letters  from  me  till  the  return  of 
^r  ships;  but  SO  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
that  the  winds  should  not  serve  yet  to  carry  us 
Hence.  I  desire  to  resign  myself  wholly  to  His 
gracious  disposing.  Oh  that  I  had  a  heart  so 
to  do,  and  to  trust  perfectly  in  Him  for  His 
iiBsistance  in  all  our  ways ! 


"  This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  to 
thee  since  I  came  to  Hampton,  in  requital  of 
those  two  I  received  from  thee,  which  I  do 
often  read  with  much  delight,  apprehending 
so  much  love  and  sweet  affection  in  them,  as  I 
am  never  satisfied  with  reading,  nor  can  read 
them  without  tears.  Oh,  my  dear  heart,  I  ever 
held  thee  in  high  esteem,  as  thy  love  and  good- 
ness hath  well  deserved;  but  (if  it  be  possible) 
I  shall  yet  prize  thy  virtue  at  a  greater  rate, 
and  long  more  to  enjoy  thy  sweet  society  than 
ever  before.  I  am  sure  thou  art  not  short  of 
me  in  this  wish.  Let  us  pray  hard,  and  pray 
in  faith,  and  our  Gk>d  in  His  good  time  will 
accomplish  our  desire.  Oh,  how  loath  I  am  to 
bid  thee  farewell  I  but,  since  it  must  be,  fare- 
well, my  sweet  love,  farewell !  I  take  thee  and 
my  dear  children  in  mine  arms,  and  kiss  and 
embrace  you  all,  and  so  leave  you  with  my 
God.  "  Thy  faithful  husband, 

**J0,  WlHTHBOP." 

After  Mr.  Winthrop  arrived  in  New  Eng- 
land, his  letters  to  his  wife  breathe  the  same 
affectionate  spirit,  and  earnest  wish  for  her 
society. 

She  followed  her  husband  in  about  a  year. 
Li  a  letter  to  her  son,  announcing  her  ap- 
proaching departure  from  England,  she 
writes: — 

"  Mr.  Wilson  is  now  in  London.  He  cannot 
yet  persuade  his  wife  to  go,  for  all  he  hath 
taken  this  pains  to  come  and  fetch  her.  I 
marvel  what  mettle  she  is  made  of." 

Governor  Winthrop  and  his  lady  met  in 
safety,  and  lived  long  to  bless  the  colony  to 
whose  interests  they  had  devoted  themselves. 

In  manners  they  were  dignified,  but  conde* 
scending;  and  in  character  truly  upright  and 
benevolent.  Being  once  informed  that  a  poor 
man  stole  his  wood,  the  Governor  replied  in 
seeming  anger,  that  he  would  soon  cure  him  of 
stealing.  When  the  man  appeared,  he  said, 
**  Friend,  it  is  a  severe  winter,  and  I  hear  you 
ai-e  poor.  Help  yourself  from  my  pile  till  the 
winter  is  over."  He  afterwards  said  to  his  in- 
former, "Have  I  not  put  a  stop  to  his  stealing?" 

Governor  Winthrop  was  elected  again  and 
again,  until,  worn  out  with  toils,  he  died  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  March,  1649. 
Though  rich  when  he  came  to  the  colony,  he 
died  poor. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
his  exalted  character;  his  name  adorns  the 
history  with  which  it  is  so  honourably  asso- 
ciated. S.  P. 


§i(umt,  ^rt,  mi  Jfetorj. 


OUE     8KET0H-B00E     ABROAD. 
VII.— AVINTERING    IN    THE    ARCTIC    KEGIONQ. 


TRAVELLING   SLSDOX   **  BRIN  " — "  llESOLUTB  "   BXPBDITIOX. 


ijHE  privations 
and  Bufferings 
of  Arctic  ex- 
plorers could 

not  easilj  be  exaggerated  ; 

but  of  all  the  diacomforts 

attendant  on  vinteidng 

within  the  Arctic  Circle, 

none  perhaps  is  so  much 

felt  as  the   absence   of 

light.    The  gloom  affects 

in  no  slight  degree  the 

body,  but  it  is  chiefly  in- 
jurious to  the  mind.  Who 

does  not  appreciate  the 

intrepid     and     buoyant 

energy  of  British  saUors, 

so  bearing  up  under  such 

trying  circumstances,  as 

to  enable  the  historian  of 

the  Be$olute  expedition  to 

write  as  follows?  "The 

sweet  and  soothing  influ- 
ence of  memory,  assisted 

by  bright  hopes  for  the  BaUoonemplojedbyArotio 

future,  tended  to  susUin   -p'--,J^nfl 

our  spirits  under  the  Cnu-     tail  of  quick-match,  azkd  so 

ling  influence  of  a  poai-   Sj^S^JiCM!"*'"' 
tion  at  once  novel  and 
umMktural,  aipidst  eternal  ice  and  snow ;  and 
existing  between  two  atmospheres,  which  f  re? 


f 


quently  differed  100  degrees  in  ten  steps  of  a 
ladder." 

Mr.  M'Dougall  gives  lengthened  details  of 
'wintering  experience ;  and  though  our  ex- 
tracts must  be  brief,  we  will  venture  to  select 
a  few  i-^ 

"November  4ifc.— This  day  was  altogether 
one  of  the  finest  we  had  experienced  since  our 
arrival  here.  The  sky  to  the  southward  waa 
composed  of  the  most  brilliant  tints ;  crimson 
and  an  intense  yellow  predominating.  At 
1.15  p.m.  the  upper  limb  sank  beneath  the 
golden-hued  horizon;  the  tints  gradually  be- 
came fainter,  as  the  arch  of  light  travelled  to 
the  westward.  And  thus  the  sun  departed  on 
a  tour  to  the  southward,  sincerely  regretted  bj 
all  on  board.  Alas  I  like  other  friends,  until 
lost  his  value  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated.*' 

"  Sunday,  December  12th. — ^Aiter  Divine  ser- 
vice, the  officers  and  crew  of  the  BesohUe  pro- 
ceeded on  board  the  Intrqpid,  where  it  had  beei 
arranged  that  the  burial  service  should  be  read 
over  one  of  our  expedition,  George  Drover 
(the  excellent  captain  of  forecastle,  Intrepidi 
The  temperature  was  too  low  to  expose  the 
men  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion in  the  open  air.  Kuch  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  diggipg  a  grave ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  heavy  gale,  which  increased  the  discom- 
fort, whilst  performing  such  a  melancholy 
task,   the   ground   was   frozen  aa  hard  a^ 
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gnnite^  on  which  the  crowbars,  pickaxes,  and 
shorela  made  little  or  no  impression.  The 
temperature,  rarying  from  17  degrees  to  30 
degrees  minus,  rendered  it  necessary  to  pitch 
a  tent  orer  the  grave,  in  order  to  belter  the 
men  from  the  wind.  After  five  days*  work, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  wood 
fire,  which  was  lighted  on  the  spot,  to  thaw  the 
snrface.  At  length,  after  a  week's  labour,  a 
depth  of  two  feet  tc^  inches  was  obtained — ^in 
tiis  poor  Drover  was  buried." 

"December  21«<.— The  advent  of  the  shortest 
day  was  welcomed  with  feelings  of  pleasure  by 
all  on  board,  for  it  was  the  turning-point  of 
the  winter,  when,  although  the  temperature 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase  in 
severity,  the  light— that  great  and  blessed  gift 
of  the  Almighty — would  gradually  increase  to 
a  continued  day  of  several  months'  duration." 
Christmas-day  was  not  without  its  becoming 
and  hospitable  observance : — 

"Many  were  the  expressions  of  goodwill  and 
friendship  interchanged.  The  Intre^pids,  with 
their  usual  hospitality,  provided  luncheon  ; 
and,  after  a  walk  for  an  appetite,  all  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  met  at  5  p.m.  in  the  gunroom 
of  the  BesoltUe,  and  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
dinner.  Besides  other  delicacies,  there  was  a 
splendid  piece  of  roast  beef  (killed  in  April), 
an  Arctic  hare,  and  a  noble  haunch  of  Arctic 
renison  weighing  twenty-one  pounds.  The 
latter  was  the  favourite  dish,  and  called  forth 
the  unqualified  praise  of  all  present.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  say,  the  men  had  an  extra 
allowance  issued,  and  at  1  p.m.  sat  down  to 
good  fare,  the  various  tables  being  decorated 
with  transparencies,  flags,  and  devices  of  va- 
rioQB  descriptions  alike  appropriate  and 
tasteful. 

"  The  New  Year  waa  naliered  in  with  a  lower 
degree  of  temperature  than  we  had  yet  expe- 
rienced. On  the  2nd  mercury  became  solid 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  this  we  may  fairly 
date  the  commencement  of  the  months  of  ex- 
treme cold.  On  the  4th  the  thermometer  stood 
at  48  degrees  minus.  Bacon,  which  under  the 
forecastle  had  become  like  slabs  of  granite, 
▼as  taken  below,  and  placed  beside  tb«  Syl- 
vester stove ;  and  even  there,  several  days 
elapsed  ere  it  became  in  a  fit  state  to  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  process  of  boiling." 

TfaroDghoat  December  and  January  active 

preparation^  vere  in  progress  for  thei>rosecu- 

tion  of  the  enterprise  as  soon  as  the  season 

pennitted : — 

"  Shoemaken,  for  the  last  two  months,  have 


been  employed  making  boots ;  the  sailmakers 
have  been  busy  about  the  tents,  robes,  macin- 
toshes, and  other  articles  necessary  for  the 
perfect  equipment  of  a  tent  Each  man,  during 
his  leisure  hours,  is  employing  himself  making 
his  travelling  costume,  whilst  the  officers  are 
'going  in'  to  the  weights  of  the  various 
articles,  and  scorn  not  to  work  out  the  total 
to  ounces ;  in  short,  there  is  not  an  idler  on 
board." 

"  Saturday,  February  5th. — For  the  last  few 
days  the  sun's  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
had  been  proclaimed  by  an  extended  arch  of 
light,  with  a  few  small  crimson  clouds  floating 
in  a  golden  sea.  Oh,  with  what  pleasure  did 
we  all  look  forward  to  his  actual  presence ! 

"  Refraction — corrections  of  all  descriptions 
— not  forgetting  the  dip  from  the  top  of 
Dealy  Island,  160  feet  high— were  worked  <^|it 
minutely,  and  the  result  of  our  calculations 
led  us  to  expect  he  might  possibly  be  seen  for 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  at  noon  on  the  4th. 

"The  weather  on  that  day,  however,  was 
unfavourable;  a  cold  sharp  wind,  with  mist, 
prevailed.  But  this  has  been  a  glorious  day, 
clear,  cloudless,  and  cold. 

*•  During  the  forenoon  officers  and  men 
might  have  been  observed  stopping  occasionally 
during  their  monotonous  walk  on  the  floe,  and 
contemplating  with  feelings  of  quiet  rapture 
the  southern  horizon,  as  the  arch  gradually 
increased  in  extent  and  brilliancy. 

"  Officers— aye,  and  sedate  ones  too,  on  most 
occasions — might  have  been  observed  jumping 
as  high  as  the  weight  of  their  clothes  per- 
mitted, fondly  hoping  to  be  the  first  to  wel- 
come the  glorious  source  of  light  and  warmth 
to  these  inhospitable  shores. 

"  At  length,  at  11.30  a.m.,  the  flag  on  Dealy 
Island  was  hoisted,  announcing  to  the  little 
world  below  the  fact  of  the  sun  being  visible 
from  that  elevation.  The  ensigns  on  board 
bo^  vesseli  i^ere  immediately  hoisted,  in 
honpur  <4  t^®  prQ4^fi^'9  return,  after  an 
absence  of  ninety-tbrpe  days. 

"A  few  minutes  only  elapsed,  when  the 
rays  of  his  upper  enlightened  limb  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  those  ^^o  were  anxiously  gazing  from 
the  ^oe.  Every  eyelid  drooped  before  the 
novel  glare,  but  the  features  of  all  bore  an 
expression  indicative  of  happiness.  The  veiy 
dogs  appeared  more  animated,  and  seemed  to 
have  an  innate  sense  that  better  days  were 
coming.  Giving  an  additional  cock  to  their 
tails  and  ear^,  they  gambolled  with  each  other, 
and  looked,  in  truth,  a  set  of  merry  dogs. 
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Our  Own  Fireside. 


'*  In  addition  to  the  feelings  of  intense  satis- 
faction whicli  the  retnm  of  the  sun  occasioned, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  there  were  in  the  breast  of 
every  individual  composing  the  expedition, 
feelings  of  heartfelt  g^atitnde  to  the  Giver  of 


"  The  sledges,  with  banners  displayed,  were 
drawn  np  in  two  divisions,  with  their  heads, 
or  bows,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  their  in- 
tended destination,  surrounded  by  the  travel- 
ling parties  in  their  quaint  dresses.    A  few 


SRXN. 


STAR  0?  THE  NORTH. 


nifiCOVERT. 


JOHK  BARROW. 


^    k    »^    Ik 


"Eringobn^b.* 


HORATIO  AUSTIN. 


*  Lead  Tbou  us  on." 


6IRIU8. 


"Hope  on,  bope  erer.' 


BRAUTT. 


•I  wish  for  TOUT 


PERSSTSRAKCS. 


"  Spes  est  BoUtiom 
periouli." 


It  Pk 


"DeoTolente; 


"  B7  faitb  and  conrage.'* 
NAMES  OF   8LBDOB8,   WITH   FLAGS  AND  MOTTOES. 


If  on  Dien  est  i 
Bocbe." 


'Dob  ip&rospcro. 


all  goodness,  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  health  throughout  the  trying  period  of  an 
arctic  winter.  The  duration  of  such  a  winter 
is  suf&oiently  unpleasant  and  monotonous ;  but 
all  other  evils  sink  into  utter  insignificance, 


minutes  elapsed,  whilst  friends  grasped  each 
other's  hands,  and  whispered  their  last  mes- 
sages, and  then  all  were  at  their  posts.'* 

The  annexed  cut  gives  the  names  of  H.  M. 
sledges  employed   by  the  various  exploring 


COOKING  UNDER  DIPFICULTIBS  IN  THE  ARCTIC  RSOIONS. 


when  compared  with  the  disheartening  nature 
of  utter  darkness  for  the  space  of  ninety-three 
days." 

About  the  middle  of  March  various  land 
expeditions  were  undertaken. 


parties  in  connection  with  the  BetMU,  with 
their  distinguishing  flags  and  mottoes. 

The  privations  of  these  travelling  partiei 
were  of  no  ordinary  character.  Space  fbrWdi 
our  giving  details ;  but,  as  an  example,  we  maj 
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mention  that  the  dailj  scale  of  proTisions^ 
apparently  almost  inconsiaient  with  the  snate- 
nance  of  life-^to  which  one  party  waa  redaced 
whilst  traveUing,  was  as  follows :— > 


Pemican  14  oz.    Eaten  raw. 

sufficient  to  cook  it. 
Biscuit      1  lb. 
Chocolate  1  oz. 
Sugar        1'  oz. 
Oatmeal    2  oz. 


Fael  not  being 


Fael    just    safflcie&t 
warm  it. 


to 


The  above  was  the  daily  allowance  for  eaoh 
An  extra  for  aeven  men  eonsiatod  of 
three  gilla  of  concentrated  ram.  Fr^m  tbe 
small  quantity  of  fuel,  it  is  obvious  that  %o 
attempt  waa  made  to  warm  anything  but  the 
chocolate ;  the  renuunder  of  the  fuel  was  barely 
sufficient  to  dissolve  snow,  to  enable  the  men 
to  obtain  a  drink  of  cold  water,  after  six  hours' 
hard  labour.  Our  second  illustration  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  cook- 
ing in  the  Arctio  r^ons. 


FEB8IA   AHB   ITS   PEOPLE. 


B 


IHE  very  name  of  Persia  gives  to  the 
]  mind  an  immediate  idea  of  remote- 
land  antiquity,  lying  as  it  does 
to  the  west  of  the  continent  of  India, 
and  on  the  further  side  of  those  countries 
which  have  only  at  a  comparatively  recent' 
date  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europeans 
—we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  Funjaub 
and  Afghanistan.  The  name  of  Persia,  more- 
OTcr,  has  somewhat  of  a  refined  sound,  savage 
as  in  reality  it  has  always  been,  and  still  is 
for  the  most  part»  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  fine  persona  and  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  few  Persians  amongst  us,  has  tended  to 
prodnoe  this  impression ;  and  this  has  been,  to 
aome  extent,  fostered  by  the  Eastern  tales, 
hoth  in  prose  and  verse,  which  in  a  past  gene- 
ration were  so  popular. 

Persia  is  a  vast  empire  which,  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  has  been  united  into  one 
monarchy,  although  its  actual  limits  have 
uidergone,  from  time  to  time,  great  changes. 
"Qie  nation  first  rose  into  notice  on  the  ruins  of 
the  great  empires  founded  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  river  mentioned  in  the  earliest  record  we 
poe8e8B,theBookof  Qenesis(ii.  14).  Babylon 
was  taken  by  Qyrus,  whose  empire  extended 
wider  than  any  before  established  in  the  world. 
At  length  it  auocumbed  to  the  brave  and  disci- 
plined armies  of  Alexander.  His  decease  led 
to  its  being  split  into  fragments;  but  Greek 
■orereigna  continued  during  several  centuries 
to  reign  over  the  empire.  Then  followed  the 
OKmarchy  of  the  Parthians ;  the  Mahometan 
dynasty;  and  the  successive  invasions  of  the 
descendants  of  Zingis  and  Timur,  and  of  the 
Turks.  At  length,  in  1506,  a  native  dynasty 
again  arose  in  the  person  of  Abbas.  This 
apiB^rs  to  hanre  b^n  one  of  the  most  brilliant 


periods  of  Persian  history :  but  it  waa  brief. 
Eaatem  luxury  and  voluptuousness  brought 
the  usual  consequences ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  country  was  overrun 
by  the  Afghans,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  it,  and  reduced  its  proudest  capitals 
to  ashes.  The  atrocities  of  the  Afghans  were 
avenged,  and  the  independence  of  Persia  vindi- 
cated, by  Nadir  Shah ;  but  its  modem  history 
has  almost  been  a  continued  succession  of  civil 
wars.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  a 
better  state  of  things,  that  we  have  now  a 
representative  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Persian 
court. 

The  empire  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  on  the  north  the 
Caucasian  ridges  form  a  vast  and  almost  im- 
passable barrier,  with  the  Caspian  Sea ;  to  the 
south  is  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  east 
that  vast  desert  of  sand  extending  to  the  Indus, 
and  the  mountainous  regions  of  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan.  The  climate  shows  all  the 
variations  which  we  might  expect  from  its 
situation :  whilst  at  one  extremity  there  is  the 
heat  of  India,  at  the  other  there  are  moun- 
tains clothed  with  perpetual  snow. 

These  mountains  constitute  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  country.  Although  they 
consist  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  unbroken 
and  inaccessible  precipices,  they  are  here  and 
there  intersected  or  broken  by  ravines,  which 
are  so  narrow  and  steep,  that  they  may  be 
compared  to  vast  cracks.  Others  again  form 
a  succession  of  the  sharpest  peaks,  rising  to  a 
great  height  Between  some  of  these  there 
are  passes,  or,  as  they  acre  more  appropriately 
called,  "  gorges,"  presenting  ground  of  such  a 
character  aa  to  baffle  even  the  passage  of  a 
large  force.    This  kind  of   sden^  extenda 
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•  tonrordB  ittdlo,  the  Eyber  Pass  in  Oabool  being 
4  fiuniUftr  and  terrible  example,  connected  with 
-  ^egntB  too  recent  to  be  a  story  of  the  past. 
Our  kngnmng  of  "The  Gorge  of  Ishtazin" 
(P.  840)  presents  a  striking  view  of  this  feature 
of  the  moontainoas  districts  of  Persia.  It  also 
displays  the  costame  of  the  people.  The  reader 
will  notice  ihat  this  costame  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  indicating  the  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  fifth  century  the  descendants  of  Zingis 
were  associated  with  those  tribes  to  whom  we 
now  give  the  name  of  Turks. 

As  a  whole,  Persia  may  be  regarded  as  a 
thinly  peopled  country,  the  numerous  inva- 
sions, and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  empire 
consequent  thereupon,  being  highly  diBCon- 
raging  to  agriculture;  aJ though  vast  plains 
have  always  been  inhabited  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed a  shepherd's  life,  as  best  suited  to  so 
uncertain  a  condition  of  society.  The  people 
are  fond  of  riding,  the  Turkoman  breed  of 
horses  being  preferred,  and  the  camel  and  mule 
are  much  used. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are  not 
numerous :  salt  is  found  in  great  quantities,  as 
is  bitumen  and  petroleum,  and  the  Khorassan 
Hills  produce  the  beautiful  turquoise  stone. 
The  centre  and  south,  although  almost  desti- 
tute of  trees,  yet  produce  abundant  fruits ;  the 
vine  flourishes  in  several  provinces.  The  mul- 
berry in  the  northern  provinces  is  very  plenti- 
ftil,  so  mnch  so  as  to  render  silk  the  staple 
product  of  the  empire.  The  sugar-cane  is 
found  in  some  of  the  well- watered  plains ;  but 
a  deficiency  of  water  is  the  great  want  of  the 
oonntry."  Poppies  are  largely  grown  for  the 
sake  of  opium,  and  roses  for  the  highly-valued 
extract  which  they  produce.  A  third  of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  however,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desert.  The  zoology  includes  most  of 
the  common  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  with 
an  excellent  breed  of  mules,  the  camel,  the  ass, 
and  the  goat.  The  wild  animals  are  lions,  bears, 
tigers,  wild  boars,  jackals,  wolves,  and  hyenas. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute 
autocracy,  but  this  power  has  been  variously 
Used  by  the  different  shahs.  There  is  no  regular 
army,  the  chief  dependence  being  placed  on 
the  wandering  tribes,  who  are  naturally  of 
predatory,  and  therefore  wai'like,  habits.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  tenure  upon  which  the  monarch 
holds  his  position  is  precarious ;  but,  although 
perhaps  it  is  a  country  which  could  be  easily 
conquered,  it  would  also  b^  equally  difficult  to 
l^Rjkln  j^WBiwisfuii  of  it. 


The  population  is  Tarionsly  estimated:  per- 
haps it  approaches  10,000,000.  OSie  people  are 
gay  and  active,  very  ostentatious  in  their  dress, 
lavishing  upon  their  persons  jewels  and  gold 
ornaments  of  all  descriptions.  There  Ib  no 
country  where  the  beard  is  regarded  with 
such  veneration ;  ^  during  the  day  it  is  re- 
peatedly washed,  combed,  and  adjusted.  The 
luxury  and  splendour  of  the  great  leads  to  an 
extensive  demand  for  the  finer  fabrics.  The 
wool  of  their  docks  is  very  good,  and  is  mann- 
factured  into  beautiful  carpets  and  shawls. 
They  particularly  excel  in  brocade  and  em- 
broidery. 

The  nations  of  the  East  have  never  bcea 
celebrated  for  literature  :  but  the  Persians 
stand  foremost  amongst  them  in  this  respect. 
Poetry  is  their  ruling  passion.  The  names  of 
Hafiz,  Ferdusi,  and  6adi«  are  classic  eren  in 
Europe.  It  must,  however,  be  added,  that 
those  poetical  effusions  are  chiefly  confined  to 
love  songs,  and  these  are  far  from  possessiog 
a  tone  of  morality. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  influence  neoessaiilj 
exercised  by  Mohammedanism,  a  system  of 
politico-religion  so  specially  adapted  to  en- 
courage the  tendencies  of  corrupt  human 
nature,  this  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Borrowing  a  few  religious  truths  from  Chris- 
tianity which  have  served  to  give  a  measure  of 
weight  to  the  teaching  of  the  Koran,  the 
system  of  Mahommed  altogether  ignores  the  ac- 
tual natui-e  of  sin,  and  the  real  character  of 
Divine  holiness  and  righteousness.  It  makes 
its  appeal  to  men's  passions  and  to  men's 
fears ;  offering  to  the  one,  spoil  and  sensual 
indulgence,  and  presenting  to  the  other  the 
sword.  Its  religious  observances  consist  in 
gross  and  glaring  superstitions — ^pilgrimages 
to  Mecca,  certain  gesticulations  and  repetitions 
of  some  Arabic  phrases  or  Koran  passages* 
mostly  not  even  understood  by  the  person  who 
uses  them,  charms  or  amulets  written  on  p^xr 
or  parchment  as  means  of  curing  or  preventiog 
disease,  and  as  protective  against  the  injniioas 
influences  of  bad  men  and  evil  spirits,  credence 
given  to  traditionary  stories  of  the  most  childish 
nature — these  things  make  up  the  religion  of 
the  people.  Can  we  marvel  if  the  claims  of  mo- 
rality are  feebly  recognised  and  less  pxaetiaed  ? 

By  way  of  specimen,  we  append  a  few  of  tiie 
traditionary  stories  to  which  we  have  sUoded. 

It  is  assei'ted  that  Mahoiluned  was  sinless^ 
and  that  the  black  spot  of  cuiginal  Bin  was 
taken  out  of  his  breast,  in  his  J^hood,  in  the 
lAHowing  niradidlnEis  wa/ :-- 
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"One  day,  Gabriel  came  to  liis  majesty 
MBHommed,  when  be  was  playing  with  boys, 
and  took  hold  of  him,  and  laid  him  on  the 
ground,  and  split  his  heart,  and  brought  out  a 
little  bag  of  blood ;  and  Gabriel  said, '  This  is 
the  deril*8  part  of  you.'  After  that,  he  washed 
his  miyesty's  heart  in  a  golden  vessel  of 
zemzem  water,  then  sewed  it  up,  and  replaced 
it." 

"Mahommed  one  day  wishing  to  convince 
Abujahti,  one  of  his  opponents,  of  his  Divine 
mission,  told  him  what  he  had  been  eating 
that  day,  saying,  *Tou  have  partaken  of  a 
fowl,  half  of  which  you  have  eaten,  and  left 
the  rest'  On  Abujahal's  denying  this,  Gabriel, 
at  Mahommed's  command,  produced  imme- 
diately the  remaining  half  of  the  fowl.  When 
Abujahil  still  insisted  on  not  having  eaten  of 
this  fowl,  Habommed  said,  <  O  fowl !  Abujahdl 
wants  to  make  me  a  liar :  therefore  give  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  my  words,  and  to  the 
fab^ood  of  his.'  Immediately  the  fowl  began 
to  speak,  and  said,  '  I  testify,  O  Mahommed ! 
that  thou  art  the  prophet  of  God,  and  the  best 
of  all  creatures ;  and  I  testify  that  Abujah^, 
the  enemy  of  God,  has  eaten  of  me.' " 

"  Once  Mahommed  went,  accompanied  by  his 
followers,  who  were  a  large  number,  to  the 
house  of  Abdullah.  After  he  and  Ali  ha4 
eaten  of  the  dish  prepared  for  him,  consisting 
of  a  roasted  lamb,  he  gave  it  to  his  followers, 
and  they  all  ate  and  got  satiated,  leaving  no- 
thing hot  the  bones.  They  said  then,  'O 
prophet  of  €k>d !  we  want  some  milk  to  drink.' 
His  majesty,  having  spread  his  handkerchief 
over  the  bones,  said, '  O  Lord !  in  like  manner 
as  Thou  didst  send  Thy  blessing  on  this  animal, 
and  satiate  us  with  its  meat,  so  bless  it  again, 
and  do  such  an  act,  that  we  may  drink  of  its 
milk.'  Accordingly,  through  the  Divine  power, 
flesh  grrew  on  those  bones,  and  the  animal 
began  to  move,  and  got  up,  and  its  udder  be- 
came full  of  milk.  They  then  all  drank,  and 
filled,  besides,  all  the  basins  in  the  house  with 
iU  milk." 

Mountains  and  stones  and  trees  Mahommed 
made  to  speak,  and  give  witness  to  his  Divine 
mission.    It  is  related,  for  instance  :— 

"One  day  Mahommed  made  a  sign  to  a  tree 
to  come.  The  tree  immediately  began  to  move, 
and,  tearing  up  the  earth  like  a  mighty  river, 
came  to  his  majesty,  and  stood  still,  and  said, 
*  Here  I  am  come  to  thee,  0  Prophet !  what  is 
thy  command?'  His  majesty  said,  'I  have 
Oirdered  thae  to  come,  to  bear  testimony  to^the 
^ty  of  Qtfd  and  my  Dirine  miantAi.'    Th» 


tree  then  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  I  bear  testi- 
mony that  God  is  one,  and  has  none  like  Him ; 
and  I  bear  testimony  that  thou,  O  Mahommed ! 
art  His  servant  and  prophet :  He  has  sent  thee 
in  truth.'" 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  siee  of  one  of  the 
angels  bearing  the  throne  of  God,  it  is  said* 
"  Yerily,  the  distance  from  the  lower  part  Of 
his  ears  to  his  shoalders  is  seventy  years' 
journey."  And  as  if  this  were  not  yet  enough, 
it  is  said,  in  another  tradition,  that  "  there  is 
an  angel,  the  distance  from  whose  ear  to  his 
eye  is  equal  to  500  years  of  a  bird's  flight." 
Again,  it  is  stated  that  Mahommed,  in  his 
journey  to  Heaven,  saw  an  angel«  "half  of 
whose  body  consisted  of  snow,  and  the  other 
half  of  fire :  the  fire  did  not  melt  the  snow, 
and  the  snow  did  not  extinguish  the  fire." 
Again,  another  tradition  says,  "  It  is  related  of 
Audj  Ibn  An^,  that  his  stature  was  28,883 
cubits.  He  took  a  fish  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  held  it  up  to  the  disc  of  the  sun,  roasted, 
and  ate  it.  The  waters  of  the  flood  did  not 
reach  up  to  his  knees.  His  age  was  8,000  years, 
and  his  mother,  Andq,  was  his  majesty  Adam's 
daughter." 

In  regard  to  Paradise,  besides  many  foolish 
and  sensual  things,  it  is  said,  "  Verily,  there 
are  birds  of  different  kinds  in  Paradise,  eveiy 
one  as  large  as  a  camel,  flying  about  in  the 
fields  of  Paradise.  As  soon  as  one  of  the 
friends  of  Mahommed  desires  to  eat  one, 
they  come  immediately  down  before  him,  the 
feathers  plucked  off,  and  ready  dressed  without 
the  need  of  fire,  one  side  roasted,  and  the  other 
boiled.  When  the  believer  has  eaten  as  much 
as  he  has  wanted,-  and  said,  '  Alhamdhu  lilldh 
rab  &1  41amin !'  t.  e.,  Praised  be  Grod,  the  Lord 
of  the  universe !  then  the  bird  gets  whole,  and 
quickened  again ;  and,  flying  up  in  the  air,  he 
boasts  to  the  other  birds  of  Paradise,  and  aays, 
*  Who  is  like  me  ?  for  of  me  has  the  friend  of 
God  eaten,  by  the  Almighty's  permission/  " 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
superstition  and  darkness  which  prevails  in 
Mahommedan  Persia,  and  the  consequent  need 
of  Christian  missionary  effort  in  that  land. 

Something  ha^i  been  done,  and  although  the 
jealousy  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  lower  classes,  has  almost  forbidden  direct 
and  continuous  effort,  there  is  no  doubt  seed 
has  been  sown  which  will  in  due  time  spring  up. 

The  labours  of  Henry  Martyn,  the  translator 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Persian,  fomish-A 
aUrikiog  instance  of  Bpiritoal  JTifhumoB  for  good 
thus  MxrViViugin  a  Itad  yocu'S  ifttt*  tiio  IsUiui^r 
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has  ceased  from  his  work.  As  a  most  encoa- 
raging  example  of  "seed  found  after  many 
dajs,"  we  transcribe  a  remarkable  narrative 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
''Asiatic  Journal/'  showing  the  honourable 
remembrance  in  which  this  noble  missionary 
long  continued  to  be  held  in  Persia.  The 
writer  of  the  narrative  had  been  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Shiraz  some  years  previously. 

"  Having  received  an  invitation  to  dine— or  rather 
Bup— witti  a  Persian  party  in  the  city,  I  went,  and 
found  a  number  of  guests  assembled.  The  conversa- 
tion was  varied — grave  and  gay ;  chiefly  of  the  latter 
complexion.  Poetry  was  often  the  subject:  some- 
times philosophy,  and  sometimes  politics,  prevailed. 
Among  the  topics  discussed^  religion  was  one.  There 
are  so  many  sects  in  Persia,  especially  if  we  include 
the  free-thhiking  classes,  that  the  questions  which 
grow  out  of  such  a  discussion  constitute  no  trifling 
resource  for  conversation.  I  was  called  upon,  though 
with  perfect  good-breeding  and  politenesis,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  tenets  of  our  faith ;  and  I  confess  that 
I  was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  pointed  queries 
of  my  companions. 

*^  Among  the  guests  was  a  person  who  took  but  little 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  who  appeared  to  be  inti- 
mate with  none  but  the  master  of  the  house.  He  was 
a  man  below  the  middle  age,  of  a  serious  countenance 
and  mild  deportment:  they  called  him  Mahomed 
Bahem.  I  thought  that  he  frequently  observed  me 
with  great  attention,  and  watched  every  word  I  uttered, 
especially  when  the  subject  of  reUgion  was  discussing. 
Once,  when  I  expressed  myself  with  some  levity,  this 
individual  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  such  a  peculiar 
expression  of  surprise,  regret,  and  reproof,  that  I  was 
struck  to  the  very  soul,  and  felt  a  strange  mysterious 
wonder  who  he  could  be.  I  asked  privately  one  of  the 
party,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  educated  for  a 
moUah,  but  had  never  officiated :  and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  much  respected; 
but  lived  retired,  and  seldom  visited  even  his  most 
intimate  fiiends.  My  informant  added,  that  his  only 
inducement  to  join  the  party  had  been  the  expectation 
of  meeting  an  Englishman,  as  he  was  much  attached 
to  the  English  nation,  and  had  studied  our  language 
and  learning. 

"  This  information  increased  my  curiosity,  which  I 
determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  gratifying,  by 
conversing  with  the  object  of  it  A  few  days  after- 
ward I  called  upon  Mahomed  Bahem,  and  found  him 
reading  a  volume  of  Cowper's  poems !  This  circum- 
stance led  to  an  immediate  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
English  poetry,  and  European  literature  in  general. 
I  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  clear  and  accurate 
conceptions  which  he  had  formed  upon  these  subjects, 
sad  at  the  precision  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
in  English.  We  disoouxsed  on  theii6  and  congenial 
topioft  finr  nMiiy  two  hoars,  till  at  length  I  ventured 
to  ttttmd  his  cfffimdna  otai  the  tf£ihject  of  i^gion. 


" '  You  are  a  moUah,  I  am  informed.'  '  No,'  said 
he,  '  I  was  educated  at  a  madrussa  (college],  but  I 
never  felt  an  inclination  to  be  one  of  the  priesthood.' 

*  The  exposition  of  your  religious  volume,'  I  rejoined, 

*  demands  a  pretty  close  application  to  study :  before  a 
person  can  be  qualified  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the, 
Eor^n,  I  imderstand  he  must  thoroughly  examine  and 
digest  volumes  of  comments,  which  ascertain  the  sense 
of  tiie  text  and  the  application  of  its  injunctioiis.  Thia 
is  a  laborious  preparation,  if  a  man  be  disposed  conscioi- 
tiously  to  fulfil  his  important  functions.'  As  he  made 
no  remark,  I  continued,  '  Our  Scriptures  are  their 
own  expositors.  We  are  solicitous  only  that  they 
should  be  read :  and  although  some  particular  pas- 
sages are  not  without  difficulties,  arising  irom  the 
inherent  obscurity  of  language,  the  faults  of  traiu- 
lation,  or  the  errors  of  copyists,  yet  it  is  our  hoast 
that  the  authority  of  our  Holy  Scriptures  is  confirmed 
by  the  perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  their  style,  ai 
well  as  precepts.* 

"  I  was  surprised  that  he  made  no  reply  to  these 
observations.  At  the  hazard  of  being  deemed  impor- 
tunate, I  proceeded  to  panegyrize  the  leading  principles 
of  Christianity,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  their 
moral  and  practical  character ;  aad  happened,  among 
other  reflections,  to  suggest  that,  as  no  other  eoncem 
was  of  80  much  importance  to  the  human  race  as  re- 
ligion, and  aa  only  one  faith  could  be  the  right,  the 
subject  admitted  not  of  being  regarded  as  indifferent, 
though  too  many  did  so  regard  it.  *  Do  not  ^ 
esteem  it  so  ?'  he  asked.  *  Certainly  not,'  I  replied- 
'Then  your  indifierence  at  the  table  of  our  friend 
Meerza  Beeza,  when  the  topic  of  religion  was  under 
consideration,  was  merely  assumed,  out  of  complaisance 
to  Musstdmans,  I  presume  P' 

"  I  remembered  the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  recognised  in  his  countenance  the  same  expreasion, 
compounded  half  of  pity,  half  of  surprise,  which  it  then 
exhibited.  I  owned  that  I  had  acted  inconsistently, 
perhaps  incautiously  and  imprudently :  but  I  made 
the  best  defence  I  could ;  and  disavowed,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  any  premeditated  design  to  contenm 
the  religion  which  I  profess. 

"  *  I  am  heartily  glad  I  was  deceived,'  he  said ;  'for 
sincerity  in  religion  is  our  paramount  duty.  "What  vc 
are,  we  should  never  be  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be.' 
*  Are  you  a  sincere  Mussulman,  then  P*  I  boldly  asked. 
An  internal  struggle  seemed,  for  an  instant,  to  agitate' 
his  visage :  at  length  he  answered  mildly,  *  No.'  *  Toa 
are  not  a  sceptic  or  freethinker  ? '  *  No ;  indeed  I  am 
not.'  'What  are  you  then?  Be  you  sincere.  Are 
you  a  Christian  P'     *  I  am,'  he  replied. 

''  I  should  vainly  endeavour  to  describe  the  astooish- 
ment  which  seized  me  at  this  declaration.'  I  surreyed 
Mahomed  Eahcm,  at  first,  with  a  look  which,  judging 
from  its  reflection  from  his  benign  countenance,  must 
have  betokened  suspicion,  or  even  contempt.  Thi' 
consideration  that  he  could  have  no  motire  to  deceive 
me  in  this  disclosure,  which  was  of  infinitely  greater 
iferiousness  to  himself  than  to  tne,  8|»edily  restored  me 
to  recollection,  and  banished  ev^  sentxmcot  W  jT 
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I  eoold  not  refrain  from  preaimg  silently  Mb  hand  to 
my  heart. 

^'He  was  not  unmoved  at  this  tranaport;  but  he 
betrayed  no  unmanly  emotiona.  He  told  mo  that  I 
had  possessed  myself  of  a  secret  which,  in  spite  of  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  wear  his 
religion  openly,  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  except  from 
a  few  who  participated  in  his  own  sentiments. 

*'  'And  whence  came  this  happy  change  ? *  I  asked. 

*^'Ivill tell  you  that likewiBe^'  he  replied,  ^n  the 
year  1223  (of  the  Hejira)  there  came  to  this  city  an 
Englishman,  who  taught  the  religion  of  Christ  with  a 
boldness  hiUierto  unparalleled  in  Persia,  in  the  midst 
of  much  scorn  and  ill-treatment  from  our  mollahs,  as 
▼ell  as  the  rabble.  He  waa  a  beardless  youth,  and 
evidently  enfeebled  by  disease.  Ho  dwelt  among  us 
for  more  than  a  year.  I  waa  then  a  decided  enemy  to 
infidels^  as  the  Christiana  are  termed  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet ;  and  I  visited  this  teacher  of  the  despised 
sect,  with  the  declared  object  of  treating  him  with 
vom,  and  expoaing  his  doctrines  to  contempt.  Although 
I  persevered  for  some  time  in  thia  behaviour  towud 
him,  I  found  that  every  interview  not  only  increased 
my  respect  for  the  individual,  but  diminished  my  con- 
fidenoe  in  the  faith  in  which  I  was  educated.  His 
extreme  forbearance  towarda  the  violence  of  hia  oppo- 
nents, the  calm  and  yet  convincing  manner  in  which 
he  exposed  the  fallacies  and  aophistriea  by  which  he 
▼as  assailed — for  he  spoke  Persian  excellently — 
gradually  inclined  me  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  to 
inquire  dispasaionately  into  the  subject  of  them,  and 
finally  to  read  a  tract  which  he  had  written  in  reply 
to  a  defence  of  Tslamiam  by  our  chief  mollaha.  Need 
I  detain  you  longer  f  The  result  of  my  examination 
▼as  a  conviction  that  the  young  disputant  waa  right. 
Shame,  or  rather  fear,  withheld  me  from  avowing  this 
opinion.  I  even  avoided  the  aociety  of  the  Christian 
teacher,  though  he  remained  in  the  city  so  long.  Just 
before  he  quitted  Shiraz  I  oould  not  refrain  from 
paying  him  a  farewell  viait  Our  conversation— the 
memory  of  it  will  never  fade  from  the  tablet  of  my 


mindr— aealed  my  conversion.  He  gave  me  a  book- 
it  has  ever  been  my  constant  companion— the  study  of 
it  has  formed  my  most  delightful  oocupation— ita 
contents  have  often  consoled  me.' 

"Upon  this  he  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Persian.  On  one  of  the  blank 
leaves  waa  written — *  There  it  joy  in  Heaven  over  and 
sinner  that  repentetk — ^Hbnby  Mabtyn.'  " 

It  should  be  known  that  a  "  Modem  Mission 
Society"  has  recently  been  established,  ad- 
dressing its  attention  altogether  and  exclu- 
sively to  Mohammedans.  One  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  this  particular  agency,  the  Bev. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Consular  Chaplain  at  Batavia, 
in  his  valuable  work,  "The  Koran  and  the 
BiUe;  or,  Islam  and  Christianity,"  strongly 
urges  the  olaams  of  the  Society  upon  his 
countrymen  at  home.  He  justly  says  (and  we 
commend  his  words  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers)  :^- 

"  If  no  Miaaionary  had  aa  yet  been  sent ;  if  there 
were  aa  yet  no  school  or  station  with  some  few  genuine 
converts  to  cheer  the  imdertaking,  the  obligation  to  go 
and  do  aa  we  are  bid  would  still  be  binding.  For 
many  a  century  has  the  Church  annually  put  up  the 
prayer  that  God  would  *  have  mercy  upon  all  Jews, 
Turks,  infidela  [t.  e.,  Pagans],  and  heretica,  and  take 
frt>m  them  all  ignorance,  hardnees  of  heart,  and  con- 
tempt of  Hia  Word.'  But  the  time,  it  ia  felt,  haa  come 
when  we  ought  to  *  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray-^  to 
remember  the  solemn'  ofBcea  which  the  prayer  necea- 
aarily  invdvea ;  for  it  would  be  mockery,  not  prayer, 
to  aak  that  God  would  take  away  '  all  ignorance '  of 
the  Gospel,  'all  hardness  of  heart,'  and  '  all  contempt 
of  His  Word,'  and  yet  do  nothing,  to  reduce  that '  con- 
tempt,' to  remove  tiiat '  ignorance,'  and  to  aoften  that 
*  hardness.* " 


LincohCB  Inn, 
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QTJIOK  TBAVELLnre  TO  PBAHOE  TS  OLD  TIHEB. 


HATURDAT,  the  17th  day  of  July,  1619. 
Bernard  Calvert,  of  Andover,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tooke 
horse  at  St.  George's  Church  in  Southwarke, 
and  came  to  Dover  about  seaven  of  the  clocke 
the  same  morning,  where  a  barge,  with  eight 
oares,  formerly  sent  from  London  thither,  at- 
tended bis  suddaine  coming:  he  instantly 


tooke  barge,  and  went  to  Callice,  and  in  the 
same  barge  returned  to  Dover,  about  three  of 
the  clocke  the  same  day,  where,  as  well  there 
as  in  diverse  other  places,  he  had  layed  snndiy 
swift  horses,  besides  guides  :  he  rode  back 
from  thence  to  St.  Gorge's  Church  in  South- 
warke the  same  evening,  a  little  after  eight 
o'dock,  fresb  and  Instj.^fif^oto't  AmuUb, 
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Ths  Macaw. 
xci. 
"  With  a  macaw  belonging  to  us  I  used  to 
be  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  he  always  ap- 
peared to  be  very  fond  of  me,  nntil  I  was 
entirely  supplanted  in  his  affections  by  the 
butler.  Even  then  we  were  very  good  friends  so 
long  as  the  butler  was  not  in  the  room ;  but 
the  moment  he  made  his  appearance,  the  bird 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  feeling  of  the 
greatest  possible  hostility  towards  me,  at- 
tempting to  bite  me,  and  showing  his  animosity 
in  a  most  decided  manner.  On  these  occasions 
I  generally  abstained  from  putting  my  fingers 
too  close  to  him,  but  once,  having  on  a  thick 
velveteen  shooting  coat,  besides  shirt  and 
flannel  waistcoat,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
test  his  disposition  by  offering  him  my  arm  in 
an  amicable  manner.  Had  the  butler  not  been 
there,  he  would  at  once  have  come  on  it,  but  as 
it  was,  he  soon  set  all  doubt  at  rest  by  taking 
a  piece  clean  out  of  coat,  shirt,  flannel  waist- 
coat, and  arm,  at  one  fell  bite." 

The  Maqpie. 

XCII. 

The  following  instance,  which  fell  under 
the  observation  of  a  gentlemen  when  making 
aa  excursion  in  a  remote  and  barren  part  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  furnishes  many  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  sagacity  shown  by  a  pair 
of  magpies : — 

Observing  them  hopping  round  a  gooseberry 
bush,  and  flying  in  and  out  of  it  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  he  noticed  the  circumstance 
to  the  owners  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 
residing,  who  informed  him  that  as  there  were 
no  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  had  for 
several  years  built  their  nests  and  brought  up 
their  young  in  that  bush.    Aad,  in  order  that 


foxes,  cats,  hawks,  &c.,  might  not  interrupt 
them,  they  had  barricaded  not  only  the  nest, 
but  the  bush  itself  all  round,  with  briers  and 
thorns  in  a  formidable  maimer.  The  matenalB 
inside  the  nest  were  soft,  warm,  and  comfort- 
able to  the  touch;  but  all  round  on  the  outside, 
so  rough,  strong,  and  firmly  entwined  with  the 
bush,  that,  without  a  hedge  knife,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  even  a  man  could  not,  without 
much  pain  and  trouble,  get  at  their  young;  the 
barrier  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  edge,  being 
about  a  foot  in  breadth.  Frogs,  mice,  worms, 
or  anything  living,  were  plentifully  brought  to 
their  young.  One  day  one  of  the  parent  birds 
attacked  a  rat,  but  not  being  able  to  kiU  it,  one 
of  the  young  ones  came  out  of  the  nest  and 
assisted  in  its  destruction,  which  was  not 
finally  accomplished  till  the  other  old  one, 
arriving  with  a  dead  mousei  also  lent  its  aid. 
The  female  was  observed  to  be  the  most  actire 
and  thievish,  and  withal  very,  ungrateful ;  for 
although  the  children  about  the  house  had 
often  frightened  cats  and  hawks  from  the  spot, 
yet  she  one  day  seized  a  chicken,  and  earned 
it  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  eat  it.  The  hen 
immediately  followed,  and  having  rescued  the 
chidcen,  brought  .it  safely  down  on  her  back; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  the  poor  little  bird, 
though  it  made  a  great  noise  while  the  magpie 
was  carrying  it  up,  was  quite  quiet,  and  seemed 
to  feel  no  pain,  while  the  mother  was  carrying 
it  down.  These  magpies  were  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  very  same  pair  which  had  built  ikert 
for  several  years,  never  suffering  either  the 
young,  when  grown  up,  or  anything  else,  to 
take  possession  of  their  bush.  The  nest  thej 
carefully  fortified  afresh  every  spring,  with 
rough,  strong,  prickly  sticks,  which  they  aome- 
times  drew  in  with  their  united  foroe^  if  unaUe 
to  effect  the  object  alone. 
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The  Dog. 

XCIII. 

A  most  smgolar  case  is  recorded  of  a  dog» 
which  I  conld  scarcely  credit  but  that  mj  an- 
thoritj  is  such  as  to  leave  no  donbt  on  mj 
mind,  and  I  have  seen  the  animal.   The  surgeon 
of  a  regiment,  who  lived  in  private  lodgings  at 
Yienna  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  went 
with  his  corps  to  the  northern  armj,  and  took 
hifl  dog  with  him.    They  call  him  here  a  very 
pretty  dog,  but  I  must  say  that,  except  for  his 
adTenttires,  I  should  call  him  a  very  uninterest- 
ing and  cross-bred  specimen  of  the  canine 
^*niily--big  rather,  and  rough  and  wiiy — ^but 
certably  a  creature  having  a  most  wonderful 
and  evident   affection   for   his   kind-hearted 
master.    At  the  retreat  from  Koniggratz  the 
doctor's  servant  had  charge  of  the  dog,  and 
pat  him  on  the  saddle  before  him.    When  he 
rode  across  the  Elbe,  a  portion  of  a  stray  shell 
tore  off  a  part  of  the  man's  cloak,  and  in  his 
confusion  at  the  moment,  though  he  was  not 
hit,  he  let  the  poor  dog  fall  into  the  river.  That 
was  not  a  time  to  value  the  life  of  so  humble 
an  animal;  and,  indeed,  in  the  excitement  of 
great  events,  I  regret  to  say  both  master  and 
man  forgot  all  about  their  dumb  friend.     The 
good  rorgeon  reached  "Vienna  some  time  after, 
and  one  day  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  family 
he  had  been  previously  lodging  with.     What 
▼as  his  astonishment  as  he  entered  the  door  to 
find  his  poor  dog  rush  upon  him  with  whines^ 
and  lond  barks,  too,  of  delight.    It  appears  the 
conning  creature  had  reached  the  capital  six 
^78  before  his  master,  but  how  he  came  is 
to  this  day  altogether  unknown,  though  it  is 


guessed  he  may  have  been  picked  up  by  some 
wounded  soldier,  and,  with  that  never-failing 
love  of  dumb  pets  so  usual  amongst  the  men  of 
all  armies,  may  have  been  brought  down  from 
the  north  to  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Vienna. — 
r.  P.,  1866. 

xciv. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Onpar,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  there  lived  two  dogs,  mortal 
enemies  to   each  other,    who  always  fought 

desperately  whenever  they  met.    Oapt.  B » 

was  the  master  of  one  of  them,  and  the  other  be- 
longed to  a  neighbouringf  armer.  Capt.  B 'a 

dog  was  in  the  habit  of  going  messages,  and 
even  of  bringing  butcher's  meat  and  otheif 
articles  from  Oupar.  On  day,  while  returning 
charged  with  a  basket  containing  some  pieces 
of  mutton,  he  was  attacked  by  some  of  the 
curs  of  the  town,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  the 
prize  worth  contending  for.  The  assault  was 
fierce,  and  of  some  duration;  but  the  mes- 
senger, after  doing  his  utmost,  was  at  last  over- 
powered and  compelled  to  yield  up  the  basket, 
though  not  before  he  had  secured  a  part  of  its 
contents.  The  piece  saved  from  the  wreck  he 
ran  off  with,  at  full  speed,  to  the  quarters  of 
his  old  enemy,  at  whose  feet  he  laid  it  down, 
stretching  himself  beside  it  till  he  had  eaten  it 
up.  A  few  snuffs,  a  few  whispers  in  the  ear, 
and  other  dog-like  courtesies,  were  then  ex** 
changed;  after  which  they  both  set  off  together 
in  company,  when  they  worried  nearly  all  the 
dog^  in  the  town;  and,  what  is  more  re' 
markable,  they  never  afterwards  quarrelled, 
but  were  always  on  friendly  terms. 


TESOIJOE   THE    TBOBAOEB.* 


|LL  right,  sir  P" 

'*  All  right,"  and  away  we  started 
on  an  August  morning  from  the 
Dreadnought  Hotel  at  Oallander, 
the  greys  prancing  along  as  if  they  too  en- 
joyed the  bracing  air  which  swept  down  from 
the  hills. 

^e  soon  passed  through  the  village,  bowling 
along  towurds  the  vast  barrier  of  Benledi,  for 
Bnch  the  mountain  seemed.  Now  it  was  a 
great  mass  of  purple  gloom,  the  mist  hanging 
oyer  the  hundred  furrows  worn  on  its  barren 
eides,  which  after  a  shower  glistened  from  the 
*  niiutrattoiis  of  this  route  will  be  found 


desoent  of  innumerable  runlets.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  altar  for  ancient  heathen 
worship,  and  it  is  said  that  down  to  a  late 
period  the  beltane  mysteries,  remnants  of 
heathen  rites,  were  performed  on  its  summit. 
As  we  dash  along,  the  mountains  seem  entirely 
to  block  the  way,  as  if  there  were  no  entrance 
to  the  world  beyond,  save  by  climbing  their 
craggy  shoulders. 

The  base  of  Benledi  formed  our  route  for 

some  distance,  the   brawling  Teith  rushing 

along  beneath  us,  during  which  part  of  our 

journey  we  were  wrapt  in  the  oblivion  of  a 
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Our  Own  Fireside. 


Bummer  eliower.  Presentlj  tlie  BtmliglLt  burst 
f  ortli  over  flood  and  field,  flashing  on  the  shal- 
lows of  the  stream  where  it  issued  from  "  silver 
Yennachar."  Just  at  this  point,  where  the 
lake  narrows  to  the  river,  the  coachman,  with 
a  flourish  of  his  whip,  proclaimed  the  lines, — 

<' And  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 
Whero  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  flw<ttd," 

and  proceeded  to  recite  with  great  enthusiasm 
the  combat  between  Eitzjames  and  Boderick 
Bhu,  much  to  the  amusement  of  some  of  the 
passengers. 

"Deep  and  still"  as  ever  the  poet  saw  it, 
slept  placid  Loch  Yennachar  among  its  soft 
slopes  of  verdure;  in  the  distance  rose  masses 
of  mountain,  and  purple-stained  moors  swelled 
northward  into  hills.  In  the  middle  of  the  loch. 
Inch  Yroin,  the  only  island  on  the  lake,  reposed 
in  solitary  grandeur. 

"The  gathering-ground  of  dan  Alpin!" 
exdamed  the  coachman,  pointing  to  a  level 
bit  of  marshy  meadow  on  the  edge  of  the  loch; 
and  true  enough  there  was  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  amid  a  vast  surrounding  array  of 
mountains,  woods,  and  rocks,  intermingled 
with  lakes,  and  intersected  by  streams— a  fit- 
ting place  for  the  muster  of  a  clan.  The  islet 
of  Eilan-a-vruin — "Lamentation" — ^lies  not  for 
off,  the  dismal  name  of  which  may  have  refe- 
rence to  the  drowning  of  a  whole  fdneral  pro- 
cession once,  while  crossing  on  the  ice  to  a 
place  of  sepulchre,  since  which  time  Loch 
Yennachar  has  been  regarded  as  a  special 
haunt  of  the  kelpie. 

Henceforth  the  Gframpians  shut  in  the  lake- 
world  with  mighty  barriers;  every  mile  the 
mountains  seem  higher  and  wilder.  A  little 
further  on  we  reach  the  first  stage  of  the  ex- 
hausted bearer  of  the  fiery  cross,  where 

"  Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 
And  peep  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen, 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green;" 

and  shortly  afterwards  the  road  leading  to 
Glenfinlas.  This  is  now  a  deer-forest,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Koray ;  ten  miles  of  wild  glens 
and  heaths,  embosomed  in  mountains,  once  the 
headquarters  of  malignant  sprites  and  other 
ghostly  phantoms,  likewise  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial outlaws,  cattle-reivers,  and  the  like, 
concerning  whom  many  legends  are  said 
and  sung.  About  a  mile  from  the  bridge  on 
the  road  to  this  glen,  there  is  a  deep  and 
narrow  ravine,  on  the  left  side  of  which,  down 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  the  river 


Turk  thunders  in  a  fine  cascade.  Inaromaxiiic 
grotto,  in  a  shelf  of  this  rock,  one  of  the  out- 
lawed Macgregors  is  said  to  have  taken  refage. 
He  was  supplied  with  food  by  an  adventurous 
Highland  girl,  who  lowered  it  to  him  in  a 
basket  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  aboye; 
he  procured  water  for  himself  by  letting  doim 
a  flagon  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  fall. 

We  roll  gaily  over  the  Brig  o*  Turk,  and  are 
now  upon  the  borders  of  Loch  Achray,  lying 
low  and  calm  among  peaks  and  precipices. 
Benvenue  rises  opposite,  a  pile  of  greyrockB 
atop  of  endless  woods.  Sometimes  the  road 
lies  at  the  foot  of  crags  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  loch ;  at  other  times  the  woods  close  above 
and  around  with  a  verdant  darkness,  only  lit 
by  a  glance  of  sunbeam  piercing  among  the 
leaves.    We  continue 

"  Up  the  margin  of  the  lake 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake," 

when  suddenly  a  building  with  every  toVen  of 
a  baronial  residence  comes  in  sight,  which  one 
might  almost  take  for  a  noble  family  mansion, 
dowered  with  date  back  to  the  Tudors.  Here 
the  coach  stops,  and  as  we  fed  rather  himgry 
after  an  early  breakfast  and  a  bracmg  drirc, 
we  descend  and  enter  Ardcheanochrocban— 
the  Trosachs  Hotel 

The  interior  is  thus  described  by  one  who 
visited  it:  "  The  new  inn  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary concern,  more  like  a  penitentiary,  or  place 
of  punishment  for  evildoers,  than  one  of  en- 
tertainment for  either  man  or  beast  It 
consists  chiefly  of  turrets,  and  you  are  ushered 
into  a  little  circular  cell,  with  several  windows 
pierced  in  different  directions,  but  each  win- 
dow like  a  slit  in  BrideweU,  being  only  a 
single  narrow  pane  in  breadth,  and  three 
panes  in  height.  When  you  sit  in  the  middle 
of  your  cell,  you  actually  see  nothing  bnt  yo^ 
prison  walls  and  three  or  four  narrow  streao 
of  light.  However,  when  you  rise  and  pnk 
your  face  quite  into  one  of  the  windows,  the 
effect  is  rather  striking,  especially  that  from 
the  western  slit.  You  have,  as  in  a  dark  fram^ 
work,  a  view  of  a  finely  broken  portion  of  th« 
Trosachs,  a  small  gleaming  portion  of  I^* 
Achray,  and  almost  the  whole  of  BenTenoe, 
with  its  great  rocks,  rugged  pasturee,  ^ 
gloomy  hollows." 

Notwithstanding  this  rather  uninviting  de- 
scription, we  find  the  hotel  very  comfortable. 
We  do  not  stay  long,  however,  and  are  eooa 
on  our  way  to  the  far-famed  pass.  Near  m 
entrance  of  the  gorge  Rtqames  lost  his  "  g*^* 
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lant  grej;"  and  so  imbued  baa  tbe  whole 
scenery  becon;ie  with  tbe  story  of  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake/'  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
look  for  the  blanched  bones  of  the  generous 
steed.  A  little  farther  on  and  we  enter  **  the 
bristled  territory,"— the  Trosachs. 

What  can  I  say  about  it  P  No  language 
coold  conyey  an  idea  oi  its  surpassing  loveli- 
ness.  The  poet  of  Abbotsf  ord  has  done  the 
best  that  poetry  can  do.  Macaulay  has  equally 
excelled  in  the  medium  of  prose.  "  The  Tro- 
sacbs  wind  between  gigantic  walls  of  rock^ 
tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses,"  writes 
EDgknd's  great  historian.  In  truth,  the  place 
is  a  bewildering  chaos  of  beauty.  The  moun- 
tains keep  closing  up  their  colossal  ranks, 
darkening  eren  the  summer  noonday.  Re- 
cesses whence  cascades  leap  to  the  loch — deep 
glena  of  ferns  and  copsewood — crags  crested 
with  feathery  birk  and  bracken— glimpses  of 
bright  sheeny  water  afar — all  varieties  of 
foliage— eyerything  of  scenery  which  is  singly 
beautiful,  is  here  collected,  massed  richly  to- 
gether. 

Issuing  from  the  defile,  we  reach  a  narrow 
inlet»  and  then  Loch  Katrine  bursts  upon  the 
riew.  One  great  charm  of  the  Trosachs  is  the 
saddenness  with  which  Loch  Katrine  presents 
itself,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene  at  the 
"narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep."  Of  old  the 
access  to  the  loch  from  the  east  was  by  a  foot- 
path oyer  a  steep  crag,  in  crossing  which  the 
touriift  had  to  trust  to  the  help  of  a  rope ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  good 
road  was  cut  through  this  wonderful  labyrinth 
of  mountains,  rocks,  and  woods. 

As  we  have  an  hour  or  two's  leisure  before 
the  steamer  starts,  we  visit  the  Silver  Strand, 
where  EUen  obtained  her  first  interview  with 
the  Knight  of  Snowdoun.  Not  fax  from  this  is 
the  pass  of  Bealach-an-Duine,  where  a  skirmish 
took  place  between  the  Highlanders  and  a 
party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  the  heath- 
coTered  grave  of  the  only  soldier  who  fell  is  still 
pointed  out.  To  revenge  his  death  his  comrades 
resolved  to  plunder  Ellen's  IsIqi  where  the 
mountaineers  had  concealed  their  wives  and 
children  and  cattle.  As  the  only  boat  upon 
the  lake  was  at  the  island,  one  of  the  soldiers 
swam  off  to  bring  it  away ;  but  a  daring  woman, 
named  Hden  Stewart,  struok  him  with  a  dirk 
as  soon  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  gunwale,  and 
his  companions  would  not  tempt  such  desperate 
courage  further. 


But  we  must  see  the  home  of  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  There  is  a  boat  at  the  little  wooden 
pier,  which  we  charter.  Taking  our  way  up 
the  lake,  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  Ellen's  Isle, 
the  single  gem  of  these  waters— a  bosky  rock, 
drooping  on  all  sides  with  foliage. 

Alas  for  the  stem  facts  of  history  I  This 
pretty  island  was  inhabited,  not  by  a  gentle  girl 
and  her  aged  harper,  but  by  a  desperate  gang 
of  outlaws  of  the  clan  Gregor,  who  fortified  it 
"with  men,  victual,  powder,  bullets,  and  other 
warlike  furniture,  intending  to  keep  the  same 
as  a  place  of  war  and  defence  for  withstanding 
His  Miyesty's  forces."  The  imagination  of  the 
tourist  can  hardly  conjure  up  any  figui^s  on  its 
strand  or  among  its  copse,  save  those  of  the 
fair  Ellen  and  the  white-haired  Allan  Bane. 

Into  the  boat  again,  and  we  shoot  across  to 
Ooir-nan-Uriskin,  the  Goblin's  Cave,  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  lake.  It  is  approached 
from  the  shore  by  a  steep  and  narrow  defile, 
and  is  a  vast  circular  hollow  in  Benvenue,  en- 
closed on  aU  sides  by  steep  rocks,  and  almost 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  day  by  the  shade  of 
the  neighbouring  crags.  It  ti^es  its  name 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  the  abode  of  the 
Urishs,  or  shaggy  men — ^a  raoe  of  sprites  akin 
to  the  Lowland  brownie  and  the  English  Bobin 
Goodf ellow.  The  cave  was  at  one  period  the 
haunt  of  outlaws,  and  there  also,  when  Douglas 
concealed  his  daughter  after  removing  her 
from  Roderick  Dhu's  island,  the  angel-hymn  of 
Ellen  "was  raised  to  Heaven  in  pensive  sighs." 
But  the  bell  rings,  and  the  steamer  is  about 
to  start,  so  we  hasten  on  board,  and  with  a  few 
lingering  looks,  the  Trosachs  are  left  behind 
as  we  steer  our  course  up  the  lake.  On  each 
side  are  the  silent  mountains  reposing  in  soli- 
tary grandeur,  with  here  and  there  a  lonely 
cat,  and  perhaps  a  shepherd  on  the  mountain- 
side. Things  were  very  different  once.  The 
very  name  of  the  loch  brings  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Bealaoh-nam-bo,  yonder,  was  really 
the  pass  of  the  cattle,  and  plundering  the  sole 
handicraft  Of  the  caiercms  of  these  mountains. 
Lovely  as  these  scenes  are,  they  are  soon  to 
us  "  passing  away,"  but  we  shall  long  treasure 
the  memory  of  our  last  glimpse  of 
"  Promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  liyelier  light, 

And  mountains  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land." 

T.  Stewabt  Bobebtsok. 


#(mj[»  4  th^  (SarM 
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Tbe  Lily. 
I  AS  the  garden  two  queens  P  "  sang 
the  lily, 
«0r  Biflters  that  reign  on  one 
throne?" 
Oh|  life  has  no  charm  to  the  lily, 
No  sweetness  when  reigning  alone ! 

The  rose  has  her  bloshes  so  tender. 
So  deep  her  more  exquisite  glow ; 

But  the  lily  is  pale  in  her  splendonr, 
And  spotless,  and  pnre  as  the  snow. 

The  rose-queen  has  many  a  lover 
Less  true  than  the  sweet  nightingale, 

Who  comes,  ere  the  daylight  is  over, 
And  tells  her  his  musical  tale. 

The  KLy,  fair  vestal,  stands  lonely ; 

No  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  no  glow 
To  heighten  her  loveliness,  only 

A  crown  of  white  stars  for  her  brow. 

So  stately  and  gracious  her  bearing, 
So  high  above  jealousy  raised ; 

Most  gradous*  most  happy,  when  hearing 
How  warmly  her  sister  is  praised. 

''So  we  reign/*  sang  the  lily,  "  together, 
O'er  a  kingdom  of  verdure  and  bloom, 

And.we  die  with  the  bright  summer 
weather. 
Our  farewell  a  sigh  of  perfume.** 


Tidings. 
I ABX !  what  foot  with  gentle  tread 
Steals  the  listening  flowers 
among? 

Maiden,  why  that  drooping  head  P 
Why  no  answer  to  their  song  P 

Why  that  cheek  so  lily-pale  ? 

Why  the  glistening  of  thine  eye  P 
Tell  the  faithful  flowers  thy  tale. 

Trust  their  love  and  constancy* 


Ah !  some  bird  with  sable  wing, 
Must  have  surely  found  thy  bower, 

Mournful  truth  from  far  to  bring, 
Sombre  shade  for  sunny  hour. 

Yes !  a  shadow  dark  and  sad 
Falls  upon  her  path  to-day ; 

Can  the  lily's  song  be  glad  P 
Can  the  rose  look  bright  and  gay? 

Sisters — ^friends  of  many  a  year, 
Playmates  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Have  ye  ne'er  a  pitying  tear 
For  this  hearty  so  grieved  and  sore? 

Znow,  that  he  who  loved  you  when 
Here  in  childish  sport  we  played. 

Laughing  in  the  primrose  glen. 
Hiding  in  the  laurel  shade, — 

He,  my  brother,  light  of  heart, 
Quick  to  suffer,  glad  to  please, 

Has  not  kept  the  better  part, 
Has  not  walked  the  way  of  peace. 

Tell  it  not^  ye  listening  flowers, 
Close  the  mournful  secret  keep; 

For  the  sake  of  bygone  hours 
Hide  this  sorrow  stiU,  and  deep. 

Youth  is  fickle— youth  is  light; 

Clouds  may  dim  the  brightest  day ; 
Hiding  from  our  feeble  sight 

Worlds  of  glory  ikr  away. 

But  the  son  we  know  is  there; 

And  the  gloomy  donds  may  break; 
And  the  voice  that  answers  prayer 

Words  of  comfort  yet  may  qpesk. 

Ah  I  these  truths  are  all  too  deep 
For  a  gentle  flower  to  know  t 

Hush,  then,  sisters,  let  me  weep) 
Tears  were  made  for  human  woe. 


8ffe  ixrw^  JTtterg* 


X«^  Iyru»:  Saored,  Rural,  and  Miacel. 

laneoua.    By  Bbitjamih  GO0OH,  Autlior  of 

"Lyra  Sabbatica.'*    London :  Honlston  and 

Wright.    1867. 

Mr.  Gongli  justly  deseires  to  be  acknow- 
kdged  as  "  The  Kentiah  poet."  As  one  of  the 
pited  contributors  to  OuB  OwK  Fibebide, 
it  IS  quite  needless  for  us  to  express  our  judg- 
ment of  this  new  volume  jfrom  his  pen.  Let 
«ie  reader  turn  to  the  lines  in  our  present 
number,  and  to  those  entitled  "  Stars,"  in  the 
Jnne  number,  and  further  criticism  will  be 
felt  to  be  most  superfluous.  The  author's 
modest  "hope"  that  "the  perusal  of  'Kentish 
pyricg'  may  serve  to  promote  reverential  love 
to  God  in  His  Word  and  in  His  Works,  and 
mspire  a  keener  thirst  and  relish  for  what- 
ever is  beautiful  and  pure  and  good,"  will 
certainly  not  fail  to  be  realized.  Our  Kentish 
readers  will  especially  appreciate  this  picture  of 

A   HOME  IN  KBKT. 

Mine  be  a  home  on  some  sweet  Kentish  hill, 
oCTeened  by  an<;^tral  oaks  fiom  winter's  clull ; 
Wbere  the  first  golden  rays  of  sunrise  stream, 
And  Bnnset  brightens  with  its  latest  beam ! 

Blessed  with  a  rich  variety  of  view — 
The  calm,  dear  river,  all  in  silvery  sheen, 
Eomiing  with  noiseless  motion  through  the  vale ; 

The  church  in  sight,  with  ever-vei3ant  yew, 
And  lichen-gate  with  ivy  ever  green. 
Te  happy  homesteads,  and  broad  orchards,  hail ! 
The  cheerful  windmill,  and  the  fields  of  com, 

And  fragrant  hops  with  aromatio  scent ! 
Here  would  I  live  and  die  where  I  was  bom, 

On  some  sequestered  hill  in  lovely  Kent." 

Memoir  of  Lord  Haddo,  in  }iis  later  years  fifth 

Earl  of  Aberdeen.    Edited  by  the  Kev.  E.  B. 

Elliott,  M.A.    London:  cedey,  Jackson, 

andHaUiday.    1867. 

Apart  from  the  high  social  rank  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  the  life  of  Lord  Haddo 
punishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable studies  in  biography  we  have  met  with 
for  a  long  time.  Seldom  has  unassuming  piety, 
adomine  a  naturally  amiable  and  gifted  cha- 
racter, been  more  strikingly  and  winningly 
exemplified.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  volume 
m  a  further  notice. . 

^(kmtielea  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  By  the 
Bev.  JoBBPH  Bush,  M.A.  London:  Hat- 
chard  and  Co.    1867. 

The  author  has  produced  a  very  judicious 
Mid  able  commenta^  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  introdnctory  remarks  present,  in  brief 
compass,  mudh  information  and  valuable  criti- 
ciam.   In  the  "Metrical  Paraphraae'*  which 


follows,  an  Enj^lish  dress  is  given  to  the 
Oriental  style,  displaying  considerable  poetical 
power.  The  "Explanatory  Notes"  and  "Ptao- 
tical  Comments'^  are  most  interesting  and 
suggestive.  In  the  latter,  whilst  the  spiritual 
int^retation  of  the  sacred  allegory  is  fully 
maintained  and  satisflGUstorily  established,  Mr. 
Bush  has  avoided  all  fanciful  and  over- wrought 
applications  of  the  text,  and  gives  sound  and 
sober  and  experimental  views  of  Divine  truth. 

ThoughUfor  the  Inner  Idfe.  By  JsssiB  Coombs. 

London:   Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

1867. 

These  are  ''thoughts  that  breathe,"  expressed 
in  "words  that  burn" — earnest,  affectionate, 
experimental  expositions  of  Scriptural  truths. 
But  we  should  have  liked  the  woii  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  been  more  prominently  brouffht 
into  view.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  K>8t 
sight  of. 

TheMiniHryofHome,  ]^  Octaviits  Wikslow, 
D.D.  First  Series.  London :  William  Hunt 
and  Co.    1867. 

Dr.  Winslow  sets  forth  Scripture  truth  fully 
and  invitingly,  and  with  remarkable  spiritual 
power.  "  The  Ministrjr  of  Home  "  is  designed 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  volumes, 
desired  especially  for  family  and  private 
reading.  Twenty  topics  are  selected,  and  expo- 
sitions given  suitable  for  domestic  instruction 
and  closet  meditation.  The  Exposition  en- 
titled "  The  Christian  Family,"  is  calculated  to 
be  very  useful  Dr.  Winslow  wcdl  says  of  th^ 
mother : — 

"  She  Ib  the  central  power  of  home.  She  siay  not 
be  called  the  hfod  of  the  family,  but  its  heart  ehe  ce> 
tainly  la ;  and  though  not  dejure,  yet  de  faeto,  die  ia 
its  head.  To  her  hands  the  interests  of  the  family 
are  chiefly  confided ;  on  her  the  happiness  of  home 
mainly  depends.  She  it  is  who  supplies  the  Church 
with  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  pulpit  with  its  holiest 
mimsters,  the  state  with  its  strongest  pillazs." 

The  following  extract  iUustrates  the  power 
of  a  mother's  influence . — 

^  "  A  weak  and  sickly  in&nt  was  once  launched  into 
life.  He  was  the  last  of  a  numerous  family.  So  frail 
and  helpless  seemed  this  little  boy,  that  he  was  laid 
aside  as  one  that  was  dead.  A  mother's  auick  eye, 
however,  detected  signs  of  animation,  and  her  warm 
bosom  roused  the  sinking  pulse,  and  her  sleej^as  care 
won  back  the  life  doomed  to  destruction.  He  grew 
up  a  sickly  child,  of  feeble  constitution,  and  pulmonary 
tendencies.  And  yet  that  little,  sickly,  consumptiye 
boy,  was  the  embxyo  of  a  great  and  holy  man.  Hidden 
in  that  fragile  frame  were  genua  of  great  intellectual 
power*-oQe  of  the  aoUw^  loTe]iwt»  and  moot  com- 
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manding  Bpirits  that  ever  aimnated  our  humanity. 
Sittmg  upon  her  lap,  hia  pious  mother  was  wont  to 
interest  and  instruct  her  frail  sickly  child  from  the 
ohina  Dutch  tiles  which  omamootlad  the  chimney- 
piece  of  her  humhle  room,  upon  which  were  rudely 
yet  truthfully  traced  yarious  Scripture  histories.  Thus, 
when  he  could  read,  the  mind  of  her  pupU  was  well 
stored  with  a  large  amount  of  Scripture  Imowledge,  hoth 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Beferring  to  this  in- 
teresting fact,  when  ^wn  to  he  a  great  and  good 
man,  he  says :  *  The  wise  and  pious  ic&ectiona  which 
she  made  upon  these  stories  were  the  means  of  en- 
forcing such  good  impressions  on  my  heart  as  never 
were  worn  out.'  Such  was  the  hasis  upon  which,  in 
after  years,  rose  one  of  the  noblest  Christian  characters, 
and  such  the  nucleus  around  which  were  gathered 
those  holy  principles  end  lovely  thoughts,  and  yet 
lovelier  dupoaitioa,  which,  through  forty  jears  of  suf- 
fering life,  shed  their  holy  light  and  uinuence  upon 
countless  other  minds.  And  as  long  as  the  Church  on 
earth  lasts,  and  vital  godliness  is  admired,  and  religious 
truth  influences,  <  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul '  will  never  die.  And  when  you 
consult  the  Biblical  Commentary,  and  sing  the  spiritual 
hymns,  and  trace  the  progress  of  experimental  religion 
as  they  flowed  frxim  the  pen  of  Philip  Doddridge,  pause, 
and  bless  the  memory  of  that  mother  whose  nands 
sowed  the  precious  seed,  which,  in  after  years,  yielded 
flo  golden,  so  great  a  harvest — and  yields  it  still." 

BemwM  preached  in  Country  Churches^    By  B. 

DB^iniMOirD  B.  Bawkslet,  M.A.    Second 

Series.    London:  Hatchard  and  Co.    1867. 

These  are  model  Tillage  sermons:  and  in 

our  opinion  equally  adapted  for  city  and  town 

Hearers.    It  is  deligbtf  m  to  find  an  author  who 

^     has  attained  the  hi^est  university  distinctionB, 

giving  such  nroof  of  his  iK)wer  to  descend  as  a 

teacher  to  the  level  of  his  congregation.    In 

Slain,  homely  Saxon,  the  great  evangelical 
octnnes  of  the  Faith  are  expounded,  and 
their  practical  bearings  enforced.  The  sermons 
possess  two  qualities  which  especially  commend 
them  for  family  use— they  are  brief,  and  to  tie 
point. 

An  !EpUomej^  the  Bible :  Yolnmes  I.  and  II. 

London :  Hatchard  and  Co.    1867. 

These  Tolumes  give  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
and  brief  ezplanatoiy  notes  from  such  writers 
as  Sedker,  TiUotson,  Hall,  and  others.  We 
confess  the  Notes  are  to  our  mind  too  brief : 
but  they  are  certainly  good ;  and  the  error  is 
one  in  a  right  direction. 

The  IntefMnediate  Biaie,  and  oiher  Discowreee, 

tir  the  Eby.  James  Stbattxn.    London: 

Nisbet  and  Co.    1867. 

The  first  disoourse  in  this   volume  really 

forms  a  very  remarkable  treatise,  presenting 

at  considerable  length  an  argument  which 

sheds  light  on  some  very  difficult  passages  of 

Scripture  bearing  upon  the  Interm^liate  State. 

Coming  from  one  who  speaks  of  himself  as 


"about  to  enter  the  world  of  spirits,  of  which 
it  treats,"  Mr.  Stratten's  work  claimB,  and  will 
secure,  iJie  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
reader.  We-  gladly  note  the  absence  of  that 
spirit  of  speculation  resj^ting  unrevealed 
mysteries  -vmich  characterises  so  many  books 
written  on  the  subject.  The  author's  modestT 
and  caution  are  in  admirable  keeping  with 
his  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  written  Word,  and  of  the  liability 
of  man  to  error  and  mistake.  Well  were 
it,  if  on  this  great  question,  and  all  other 
topics  of  religion  and  Christianity,  the  students 
of  Divine  knowledge  exemplified  in  prayer  the 
words  of  the  excellent  Quarles — 

"  Oh  that  Thou  wonldst  grant  Thy  li^t  to  guide  me: 
That's  not  light  alone,  but  life,  eyes,  sight,  gnce, 
Glory,  all  in  one!" 

Lowe  from  Hea^oenfor  JAfe  on  'EarQi.    Bhntra- 

tions  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.    By  the  Bet. 

William  Abnot.    First  and  second  aeries. 

Xiondon :  T.  Nelson  and  Co. 

Ethics  are  here  evangelized  by  the  pen  of  a 
winmng,  as  well  as  a  faithful  scribe,  well- 
instructed  in  the  things  peortainine  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not  a  new  boox ;  bat  it 
will  live  and  be  valued  whe^  most  of  our 
"new  books"  are  forgotten. 

Bunday-Bchool  Lessona;  explaining  and  illtu- 
tratmg  the  subject  of  the  Gospels,  for  erery 
Sunday  in  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Br. 
BowLBT  Hill,  M. A.  London :  J.  Kisbet 
and  Co. 
Thoughtful,    simple,  and  striking.     Notes 

which  will  be  of  real  service  to  all  who  desire  to 

be  "  apt  to  teach." 

Sermons  for  (he  Day.    By  the  Rbv.  B.  Hoaw, 
M.A.    London :  Hatchard  and  Ca 
These   Sermons  deal   faithfully  with  the 

Bitttalistic  errors  so  widely  prevalent 

The  ChUdren*»  SermoM.  By  the  BSY.  Jaxbs 
YAUOHAjr,  M. A.  London :  Houlston  aad 
Wright 

This  book  deserves  its  title.  A  special  gi^» 
is  required  to  talk  to  children,  and  Mr.  Yaagban 
possesses  that  ^t  in  no  ordinary  measnK. 
We  micht  be  di4)oaed  to  think  the  anecdotes 
81*0  raUier  too  numerous,  but  our  critidssi 
would  claim  little  weight,  and  we  dare  say  the 
children  would  enter  their  unanimous  protest 
against  it 

The  Chrieiian  Year  Booh,  18W.   London :  J«<*- 

son.  Waif  ord,  and  Hodder. 

The  best  handbook  of  Christian  worl  in 
existence.  It  gives  a  summaiy  of  miasioBary 
efforts  throughout  the  world. 
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W  OM  AH'B      P  AITHj 

OR, 

PBAISE  AND   BLAME. 
BT  HRS.  BLLIS,  AUTHOBB88  OF  ''THB  WOMEK  OF  BNOLAND/*  BTC. 


Chapteb  vm. 

i  drcumstances  in  which  Archy 
Dunlop  was  now  placed  were 
perhaps  the  most  uncomfortable 
of  his  whole  life.  His  physical 
sufferings  w«pe  by  no  means  slight,  but  his 
anxious  apprehensions  as  to  what  he  should 
do  were  at  times  more  distressing  to  him 
than  his  bodily  pain.  What  he  might  be 
tried  with,  what  straits  he  might  be  forced 
into,  or,  in  other  words,  what  questions 
might  actually  be  put  to  him, — these  were  the 
considerations  which  pursued  him  night  and 
day,  and  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
He  hoped  he  should  not  haye  to  tell  a  down- 
right lie.  He  did  not  think  he  could  do 
that.  But  how  else  would  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  ayoid  betraying  others  in  case  of 
certain  inquiries  being  mad#?  Engaged  in 
any  good  and  honest  work,  or  any  honour- 
able enterprise,  he  might  have  trusted  to 
that  protecting  care  to  which,  from  his  child- 
hood, he  had  been  taught  to  look ;  but  what 
had  he  to  trust  now  ?  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  a  chance.  And  how  was  that  to  cheer 
his  drooping  spirits,  or  support  his  feeble 
strength? 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  Archy 
must  make  an  effort  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
go  down  again  amongst  the  boys.  The 
doctor  pronounced  him  convalescent,  so  far 
as  that  the  slight  fever  was  gone.  *^  The 
patient  needed  nothing  now,"  he  said,  '<  but 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  to  improve  his  appe- 
tite ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  resume  his  studies." 
So  Axdiy  managed  to  get  up  and  dress 


himself,  though  heart-sick  and  trembling  at 
the  prospect  of  what  might  await  him  from 
the  questioning  of  those  who  would  see  that 
he  was  lame;  for  he  teas  lame  without  a 
doubt,  and  the  agony  of  setting  his  foot  flat 
upon  the  ground  was  such,  that  it  brought 
the  colour  to  his  cheeks,  and  the  tears  into 
his  eyes. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  said  he,  appealingly, 
when  alone  with  his  friend  Charley.  "  They 
will  see  that  I  am  lame." 

"  Set  your  foot  down,  and  bear  it  like  a 
man,"  said  Charley. 

"  Cruel  words ! "  thought  Archy,  "  but  Til 
try."  And  he  did  try,  until  his  face  flushed 
crimson,  and  great  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  brow.  But  the  encouraging 
words  of  his  companions  still  helped  to  sup- 
port him,  and  their  flattering  encomiums 
upon  his  resolution,  manliness,  and  bravery, 
seemed  to  bear  him  up,  as  the  waters  bear 
the  floating  bark,  imtil,  when  its  sails  are 
torn,  and  framework  shattered,  they  open, 
and  let  it  sink  into  unfathomed  depths. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  Archy  to  hear  all 
that  his  companions  said  to  him;  and  the 
more  so  that  he  really  felt  he  was  a  hero  to 
bear  such  pain  as  he  was  enduring  without 
flinching  or  betrayal.  It  was  very  pleasant 
in  one  sense ;  but  if  pain  and  pleasure  can 
be  so  mingled  as  to  exist  in  any  high  degree 
together,  it  was  certainly  so  in  his  case ;  for 
the  real  heart  of  the  boy  was  very  sore,  and 
his  inner  life  was  fiill  of  terror  and  distress. 

The  boys  who  understood  the  critical  con- 
ditions under  which  Arohy  was  labouring 
did  all  in  their  i>ow6r  to  spare  him  pain,  and 
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consequent  exposure ;  but  it  so  happened 
that  he  had  not  for  more  than  a  few  hours 
resumed  his  place  among  them,  when  Doctor 
Lambert  made  one  of  his  periodical  wiA$ 
through  the  school,  after  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  seat  himself  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  and  would  then  call  up  a  class  of 
boys,  or  sometimes  certain  boys  singly,  to 
stand  near  him  and  be  questioned,  or  talked 
to,  according  to  the  impressions  on  his  own 
mind  at  the  moment. 

Preyious  to  this  visit,  there  had  been  some 
apprehension  among  the  boys  that  the  owner 
of  the  neighlbouring  orchard  had  discovered 
the  loss  of  his  irmi.  He  had  certainly  re- 
turned home,  and  the  letting  out  of  that 
furious  dog  from  the  house  on  the  night  of 
Arohy's  accident  seemed  to  indicate  that 
suspicion  was  awakened,  although  nothing 
had  transpired  which  the  boys  were  aware  of 
to  fix  the  suspicion  upon  them.  With  these 
apprehensions  they  had  not  made  Archy 
acquainted.  Their  object  was  to  enoourage, 
not  to  frighten  him.  What  he  would  do  if 
actually  accused,  they  none  of  them  could 
imagine.  Like  him,  they  could  only  hope 
and  trust  that  some  lucky  chance  would 
bear  them  through. 

Like  him,  and  yet  how  unlike !  To  Charles 
Hetherington,  and  his  other  companions,  the 
affair  altogether  appeared,  at  its  worst,  no 
more  than  a  mere  accident  of  the  passing 
moment,  scarcely  worth  a  serious  thought — 
something  to  be  braved  out  in  public,  and 
laughed  at  in  private ;  only  they  would  rather 
— they  all  acknowledged  so  much — they 
would  rather  that  Axchy  should  not  tell. 

But  to  him  who  waa  chiefly  implicated  in 
this  affair,  as  the  only  real  sufferer  £rom  it, 
there  was  more  than  words  could  easily  ex- 
plain. Archy  had  already  found  out  in  his 
short  experience  of  life  that  if  we  tell  one 
falsehood  knowingly  and  .intentionally,  we 
almost  always  have  to  tell  another  to  support 
the  first,  and  so  on.  He  had  discovered  that 
if  in  the  same  way  we  begin  a  course  of  de- 
eeption,  however  unimportant  each  separate 
aot  may  be  in  itself  we  shall  unavoidably 
bacpme  involved  in  other  daoeptiona  neoes- 
•aiy  fos.hidAg  oar  ccpo^AUiQig  t2ie  fir^t  In 
other  words,  if  w«  ¥oluBtarily  dapart  firom 


the  path  of  truth  and  rectitude,  we  find  om- 
selves  on  such  a  downward  sloping  path,  so 
entangled  with  complications,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremeily  difficult  to  get  out  of  it  into  the  vaj 
of  uprightness  again — so  difficult,  that  no- 
thing but  a  great  act  of  resolution,  made  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  with  the  prayer  of  faith, 
not  to  go  one  step  further,  can  enable  any  one 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  such  a  course. 
To  loiter  by  the  way,  to  put  off  the  turning 
until  another  and  another  path  leading  ia 
the  same  direction  has  been  tried,  or  to 
determine  upon  turning  when  there  shall  be 
no  one  to  see, — these  are  the  temptations 
which  beset  the  ypung,  until  the  ability  to 
turn  is  too  often  weakened,  and  the  desire  to 
do  so  becomes  uncertain  and  fitful,  and  it 
length  dies  out  in  fruitless  longings  that  the 
turn  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  dark  and  troubled  journey. 

With  these  oonsiderations  before  him, 
bringing  their  train  of  anxiaofi  and  painful 
thoughts,  Archy  did  not  yet  think  Bufficientlj 
about  the  real  cause  of  hia  trouble— the  leftl 
source  from  whence  it  came.  He  did  not 
BufiGloiently  recognise  in  tibiA  oauae  the  nn- 
faithfulness  of  hia  own  heart  to  those  motiTe« 
of  conduct  and  principlea  of  li£B  which  be 
knew  to  be  the  vcDpy  groundwork  of  aafetj 
and  of  peace.  He  did  not  yot  see  with  soffi- 
cient  clearness,  that  in  tho  new  atmosphere 
of  his  school-life,  he  had  been  juat  dtiitiog 
on  as  the  wind»  and  wavea  of  oiroumstaoce 
might  carry  him ;  that  he  had  lost  his  com- 
pass,  had  neglected  to  study  his  chart,  had 
despised  the  direction  of  his  pilot,  and  so,  is 
a  certain  sense,  had  been  left  to  himseE 

And  Archy  knew  all  the  while,  as  possibly 
the  other  boys  did  not  knoVy  what  it  was  to 
f«el  safe  in  consequence  of  oonomittiBg  lus 
way  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  winds 
and  the  wavea.  In  this  was  the  bitterness 
of  his  distress,  that  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
pray  hopefully  and  confidingly,  and  to 
believe  that  he  was  heard.  He  knew  wliat 
it  was  to  accept,  withou;t  doubting,  the 
gracious  promises  of  Him  who  used  to  say 
to  him  in  his  times  of  peril,  <^  It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid."  He  heasd  no  sueh  ehaeciag  «39ar- 
ance  now.  In  this  new  andjatoaogftlMnl  aU 
aiwand  ham  leoked  oonfaajwiaad  ftarfil;  ^^    , 
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amidflt  the  pleasaat  flatteries  to  wliich  Le 

listened,  there  was  no  word  of  cotmsel  in  his 
perplezitf ,  or  of  help  in  his  need.  The  matter 
in  Tfhich  th^  were  engaged  might  seem  of 
little  moment  to  the  others ;  bat  to  him  it  was 
begimiing  to  lookvery  much  like  a  crisis  in  his 
}ah*^  test — a  trial  as  to  whether  he  would 
come  back  into  the  waj  of  peace,  choosing  the 
Lord  for  his  portion  for  eter,  or  deliberately 
eiut  off  his  allegiance,  and  go  bis  own  way 
akme  into  the  darkness  and  the  night. 

Aichy  Dunlop  watcbed  the  movements  of 
Doctor  Lambert  almost  as  the  criminal 
wfttehes  the  executioner,  and  when  the  old 
man  lat  down  and  looked  round  the  room, 
lie  had  a  strange  presentiment  that  he  was 
bimself  about  to  be  summoned  to  stand  be- 
fore his  judge.  He  was  right,  so  far  as  that 
the  name  of  Archibald  Dunlop  wa3  called ; 
and  a  figore  was  soon  seen  to  pass  out  from 
amongst  the  ranks  of  boys,  and  then  to 
walk  along  the  open  space  with  a  kind  of 
assumed  uprightness,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  an  undeniable  limp. 

Doctor  Lambert  often  selected  Archy  for 
bis  personal  attentions.  He  waa  a  kind  of 
faroorite  with  the  master,  perhaps  on  his 
father's  account,  and  it  might  be  that  a  little 
more  fayoor  was  shown  by  way  of  making 
up  in  some  way  for  the  sudden  dismissal 
and  disgrace  of  the  older  brother.  It  seemed, 
besides,  that  the  aged  man,  worn  as  he  was 
with  his  long  and  studious  life,  liked  to  look 
into  the  sweet  youthful  face  of  the  boy,  as 
aged  parents  lOce  sometimes  to  watch  the 
sports  of  children  remoTed  by  two  generations 
from  themselyes.  At  all  events,  it  was  an 
acknowledged  fact  in  the  school,  that  if  the 
old  gentleman  had  a  fkivourite,  that  privilege 
belonged  to  Archy,  and  that  if  he  could 
have  been  brought  to  commit  himself  so 
far  as  to  name  the  one  whom  he  considered 
the  best  boy  in  the  school,  for  that  distinc- 
tion also  Archy  would  have  been  singled  out. 

So,  as  already  said,  Archibald  Dunlop 
waa  called  up  to  the  doctor's  chair;  and,  as 
he  came  limping,  it  was  but  natural  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 

*<IhaTe  only  hurt  myself  a  little,"  said 
the  hofj ;  aad  in  speaking  he  had  to  shout 
Us  rej^lle*  at  the   very  top  of  his   voice, 


making  every  word  as  distinct  as  possible. 
He  knew  there  must  be  no  shuffling,  nothing 
slurred  over, — all  must  be  made  dear,  and 
each  word  impressed  upon  those  defective 
organs  of  hearing,  which  were  now  strained 
to  their  utmost  to  catch  the  whole  truth. 

**  How  did  you  manage  to  hurt  yourself?  " 
was  the  next  question. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  sprained  my  ankle." 

"But  how?" 

*' By  jumping." 

"•^ Jumping!  whatjfrom?" 
.  "  I  did  not  exactly  jump,  I  slipped." 

"What  from?" 

"  I  missed  my  footing,  and  had  a  fall." 

"  From  a  wall,  did  you  say  ?  " 

**  No ;  I  did  not  say  from  a  wall." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  say  from 
awaU?" 

"Yes,  quite." 

"  Did  you  know  the  exact  time  when  it 
was  done  ?  " 

"  I  knew  in  part,  but  I  think  it  hurt  me 
more  afterwards." 

"  Did  you  tell  the  doctor  ?  " 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"  When  I  was  lying  in  bed  it  did  not  pain 
me  much." 

"  But  it  pains  you  now  ?  " 

"A  little." 

"  Let  me  see  you  set  your  foot  firmly  on 
the  ground." 

Archy  stamped  like  a  hero  on  the  stage, 
biting  his  lip  almost  through  as  he  did  so. 

"It  cannot  bo  very  badly  sprained,"  said 
the  doctor,  "for  you  to  do  that.  You  may  go 
back  to  your  seat,  only  mind  that  you  see 
the  matron  about  it,  and  have  the  limb 
bandaged,  and  I  will  speak  to  the  doctor 
myself.     Is  the  first  class  ready  ?  " 

At  this  inquiry  a  number  of  boys  started 
np,  and  in  the  confusion  Archy  limped  past 
them  without  further  notice,  but  his  face 
was  crimson  when  he  gained  his  seat,  and 
his  eyes  were  glistening,  it  might  be  with 
suppressed  tears,  or  it  might  be  with  joy  at 
his  escape ;  for  he  was  able  to  exchange  a 
bright  smile  with  Charles  Hetherington, 
accompanied  by  a  nod,  which  meant  that  so 
far  as  h^waa  ooncemed  all  was  safe. 
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It  seemed  to  Archy  on  the  day  of  liis  first 
return  to  the  occnpations  of  the  school,  as  if 
the  honrs  would  never  be  over.  The  length 
of  time  seemed  interminable,  before  there  was 
a  chance  of  escape.  Andyet,  on  leaving  that 
room  at  last,  it  scarcely  felt  like  an  escape ; 
for  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by  in- 
quiring boys,  and  watched  by  curious  eyes, 
until  his  own  party,  or  rather  Charles 
Hetherington's  party,  took  possession  of 
him.  To  them  the  scene  in  the  schoolroom 
had  been  a  grand  triumph,  of  which  Archy 
was  the  hero.  They  were  safe  now;  and 
he  had  saved  them.  Although  still  pro- 
fessing to  think  lightly  of  their  previous 
danger,  their  exultation  was  somewhat 
disproportioned  to  this  pretence ;  for  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  joy,  they  insisted  upon 
some  public  demonstration  of  their  success, 
and  of  the  honour  due  to  their  hero. 

No  sooner  was  the  idea  suggested,  than  a 
kind  of  triumphal  chair  was  extemporised, 
and  poor  Archy,  his  injured  limb  thrilling 
with  agony,  was  mounted  upon  tihie  chair, 
and  carried  in  triumph  round  the  play- 
ground, with  appropriate  shoutings  and 
gesticulations — many  of  those  who  were 
not  in  tihe  secret  willingly  joining  in  the  de- 
monstration fbr  the  sake  of  the  noise  and 
the  fun. 

Was  it  really  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a 
hero  on  such  terms  ?  Had  Archy  told  the 
truth,  he  would  have  answered,  "No!" 
But  it  was  a  new  and  a  distinguished 
position,  and  for  the  time  so  exciting,  that 
he  laughed  like  the  rest,  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  he  enjoyed  it,  although  secretly 
a  sensation  shot  through  him  Hke  that 
of  wishing  the  ground  would  open  and 
let  him  quietly  through  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  to  be  hidden  there  for  ever. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  the  only  hero  who 
lias  felt  something  like  this  in  the  veiy 
hour  of  triumph;  He  was  certainly  not 
tJie  only  one  whose  sufferings  have  been 
heightened  by  the  tumult  of  ill-timed 
applause.  And  if  l^s  was  the  case  with 
liis  body,  it  was*  so  in  a  tenfbld  degree  with 
his^mind — ^with  his  conscience,  which  told 
him  all  the  while  that  he  had  done  nothing 
but  what;3.'^<^  mwn  and  cowardly;  and 


that,  so  far  from  deserving  prase,  he  vas 
a  fitter  object  for  oontempt  and  blame. 
For  what  had  he  done?  By  a  pitiM 
evasion  he  had  avoided  the  telling  of  an 
open,  literal  falsehood;  but  he  had  also 
avoided  telling  the  truth— telling  it  boMly, 
bravely,  clearly,  and  honestly,  as  ft  Bhoald 
be  told  before  Qod  and  man. 

So  Archy  held  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
in  his  most  uncertain  seat  of  honour,  vhilB 
it  heaved  and  tossed,  and  tortured  him 
with  pain — his  face  sometimes  flushing  all 
over  with  the  deepest  crimson,  andthen  grow- 
ing pale  as  if  with  the  fkintness  cf  deatL 
But  all  the  while— with  his  hair  tossing  in 
the  wind— bis  eyes  looked  so  bright,  and 
his  lips,  parted  either  by  laughter  or  pain, 
showed  so  clearly  the  flashing  of  his  vhiU 
teeth,  that  those  who  saw  liim  from  a  Htfle 
distance,  or  who  did  not  care  enough  about 
him  to  be  very  observant,  thought  he  wm 
enjoying  himself  in  the  highest  degree,  as 
indeed  it  seemed  qtdte  natural  that  he 
should  under  such  flattering  drcumstances. 

Did  Archy  think  just  then  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  and  of  what  they  suffered  ?  It  is 
probable  that  he  did,  but  still  more  probahle 
that  the  hurry,  the  noise^  the  tumult,  and 
the  pain,  so  bewildered  him,  that  he  ires 
scarcely  capable  of  any  definite  thought,  un- 
less it  was  that  public  praise  and  approbation 
were  no*  nearly  such  pleasant  thigs  as  16 
had  imagined  them  to  be. 

"When  will  it  be  over?"  saidArdiy  to 
himself,  as  the  beys  carried  him  round  and 
round  the  playground,  amusing  themselves 
with  a  variety  of  patt>di6s  upon  the  most 
approved  expressions  of  applause,  and  vitii 
occasional  scraps  of  Oreek  and  Latin,  some- 
what rudely  mixed  up  with  ttie  popular  cries 
of  a  London  mob.  At  length,  the  tamnh 
growing  a  little  too  violent,  the  authorities 
interfered,  and  Archy  was  allowed  to  escape. 
He  did  so  in  a  somewhat  ignominious  manner, 
by  limping  up  to  his  bedroom,  and  sending 
for  the  matron,  under  whose  care  he  was 
quietly  disposed  of  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

Morning  after  morning  the  same  psinfnl 
effort  was  made  by  Archy  to  place  his  foot 
firmly  on  the  ground,  and  to  walk  and  cany 
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liiinself  like  ihe  ather  hoys ;  but  in  vain. 
The  suffering  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing; and  the  additional  effort  required  to 
conceal  it,  brought  on  an  attaok  of  illness, 
under  which  he  was  for  some  weeks  confined 
to  the  nursery,  and  of  course  subjected  to 
the  i^6pection  of  the  doctor,  who  pro- 
nounced the  hurt  to  be  txxoi^  serious  than  a 
sprained  ankle^  and  likely  to  require  careful 
t^eatme^t  for. a  conaideraJble  length  of  time. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Godwin 
iras  communicated  with,  and  before  many 
weeks  elapsed,  Archy  was  kindly  received 
under  the  protecting  roof  of  his  friends  at 
the  parsonage ;  where,  had  his  malady  been 
only  physical,  he  would  have  felt  himself 
one  of  the  most  privileged  beings  upon 
eartL  Indeed,  he  could  not,  even  imder 
the  most  severe  attacks  of  pain^  or  the  most 
lengthened  periods  of  weariness,  regard 
his  position  in  any  other  light,  so  constant, 
kind,  and  coojuderate  were  the  attentions 
he  received;  so  judicious  too  was  the  parental 
care  which  embraced  him  as  a  childi  while 
it  ministered  to  him  as  a  patient. 

Judicious,  so  far  as  they  weve  acquainted 
with  his  true  condition,  was  the  treatment 
which  Azcfay  experienced  from  both  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Godwin.  But  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  all,  nor  half;  and  Archy 
had  no  heart  to  tell.  How  could  he  tell,  he 
often  asked  himseUU-how  could  he  shock 
and  grieve  such  tender  and  devoted  Mends  ? 
Besides/ whichi  it  was  all  over  now;  why 
should  ha  teU?  More  especially  as  Doctor 
Lambert  Jhad  written  to  Mr.  Godwin,  giving 
his  late  pupil  the  highest  charaot^,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  so  many  enoomium% 
that  it  secoqed  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
destroy  the  pleasant  confidence  now  existing 
between  him  and  these  excellent  people. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  masters  in  the 
Academy  could  have  told  a  different  tale 
about  Archy,  although  in  relation  to  the 
exact  cause  of  his  lameness  the  truth  nevetr 
actually  came  to  light.  There  might  exist  a 
dim  suapicbn,  but  nothing  was  brought  home 
to  the  inmates  of  the  school.  Btill,  had  the 
xnasters  known  ihat  such  aietter  was  going 
forth,  they  ^ght  have  done  something  to 
qualify  the  .praise;    only  that   this   was 


always  difficult  with  the  doctor,  because  of 
his  deafness ;  for  when  those  who  addrepsed 
him  attempted  only  to  moderate,  he  was  apt 
to  jump  to  extreme  conclusions.  Besides 
which,  they  all  entertained  a  kind  feeling 
for  the  boy,  and  believed  that  he  was  the 
dupe  of  those  whose  natures  were  stronger^ 
and  whose  principles  were  more  defective 
than  his  own. 

So  the  matter  passed  over,  as  regarded 
the  school,  and  Archy  Dunlop  was  sent 
away  with  a  more  than  usual  share  of 
praise.  He  had  been  liberally  praised  on  the 
one  hand  by  his  companions,  and  now  he 
was  praised  by  the  highest  authority  in.  the 
establishment  of  which  he  had.  for  some 
years  been  an  inmate.  Gould  he  have 
deserved  all  this  praise,  and  ^m  such 
opposite  quarters  too  ?  The  case  was  full 
of  moral  confusion  to  the  boy's  bedloiided 
mind,  and  his  conscience  was  now  scarcely 
so  far  awake  as  to  enable  him  to .  see  it 
clearly.  Never  before  had  he  so  much 
needed  a  friend  who  would  set  the  matter 
before  him  in  its  true  light.  He  was  indeed 
rich  in  friends,  but  his  own  confusion  of 
mind,  and  concealment  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  prevented  their  friendship  being 
serviceable  to  him  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  most  needed. 

It  was  from  no  natural  reticence  on,  the 
part  of  Archy  Dunlop,  still  less  from  any 
love  of  deception,  that  he  appeared  amongst 
his  friends  xmder  false  colours.  It  was 
rather  from  a  certain  weakness  of  character 
which  made  Jbim  shrink  from  incurring  their 
disfdeasurey  or  losing  their  esteenn.  ^or  10 
this  by  any  means  an  unfrequent  case  with 
those  who  live  habitually  under  the  bondage 
of  praise  and  blame.  £ver  craving  the  one, 
and  Rbrinking  from  the  other,  they  are  apt, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  comfort  to  them- 
selves, to  adopt  the  habit  of  assuming  in 
order  to  please,  and  ooncealing  in  order  m)t 
to  offend.  Hence  the  fearful  amount  of 
acted  falsehood  which  steals  into  the  lives  of 
persons  not  strong  in  principle/  yet  naturally 
amiable;  and  hence  the  danger  of  making 
a  desire  to  please  the  ruling  nootive  of*  con- 
duct in  any  system  of  education  which  has 
to  do  with  tbo  formation  of  character,    . 
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At  the  time  when  Archy  left  Doctor 
Lambert's  Academy,  the  winter  holidays 
were  near  at  hand,  so  near,  at  least,  as  to 
be  calculated  npon,  and  anticipated  with  a 
daily  strengthening  hope.  This  winter  was 
the  time  already  agreed  upon  for  Margaret 
and  Agnes  to  take  their  final  leave  of  Miss 
Glare  in  the  capacity  of  pupils.  Hitherto 
Margaret  had  dreaded  this  change  as  mnch 
as  it  is  habitual  with  schoolgirls  to  desire 
it.  But,  then,  circumstances  were  altered 
now.  A  shadow  had  ftiUen  upon  her.  A 
kind  of  indescribable  something  had  placed 
her  apart  from  the  other  girls.  There  was 
an  evident  estrangement  in  the  behaviour 
of  some,  of  avoidance  and  dislike  in  others. 
Even  Agnes  was  altered  in  her  manner, 
especially  in  public,  while  in  private  her 
caresses  were  more  lavishly  bestowed,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  Pome  deficiency  elsewhere. 

Lucy  Linten  was  true  to  her  friend  and 
to  her  principles ;  but  she  also  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  her  former  companions, 
and  though  she  endeavoured  earnestly  and 
laboriously  to  convince  them  that  her  mode 
of  action  was  the  only  right  and  honourable 
one,  she  did  so  with  so  much  more  warmth 
than  judgment,  that  her  arguments  were 
seldom  listened  to,  and  scarcely  produced 
any  good  efltects.  The  opposing  party  was  at 
present  too  numerous  and  too  strong  to  be 
brought  over  to  her  way  of  thinldug,  or 
rather  to  acknowledge  themselves  convinced; 
but,  owing  to  certain  precautions  adopted  by 
Miss  dare,  they  either  willingly,  or  from 
necessity,  gave  up  entirely  the  secret  projects 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  This  Was 
all  that  Miss  Clare  ventured  to  hope  for  at 
the  time ;  and  so  far  she  was  resolute  that, 
unless  the  matter  were  thoi-oughly  sifted,  and 
the  wrong  practices  entirely  discontinued, 
the  girls  should  be  expelled  from  the  school. 
What  transpired  in  her  private  dealings  with 
them  they  did  not  care  to  reveal.  Their 
hearts  were  not  yet  eufiiciontly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  absolute  formg  of  what 
they  had  been  engaged  in.  This  she  could 
only  hope  and  pray  might  oome  in  titie  couise 
of  time;  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
her  system  of  training,  that  it  Worked  quietly 
and  slowly,  often  produoing  the  ends  desired 


without  the  subjects  upon  which  it  (^[MfitBd 
being  themselves  fully  conscious  of  the 
change  in  their  own  hearts  and  characteti. 
This  consciousness  came  afterwards,  when 
the  heart  was  softened,  the  underatandiag 
convinced,  and  natural  perverseneM  so  far 
subdued,  that  there  seemed  no  loager  any 
sacrifice  of  personal  dignity  in  confessing 
all. 

The  intervening  time  was  one  of  severetiial 
to  Margaret ;  and  all  the  while  Miis  CSue 
did  nothing,  in  any  open  or  conspiciiotti 
manner,  to  show  that  her  opinion  of  her 
young  friend  was  either  more  or  leas  favour- 
able than  before.  She  would  not,  however, 
have  been  faithful  to  her  trust  had  she  not 
encoxLraged  her  in  private.  Perfectly  aware 
of  the  efforts  whioh  Margaret  had  made  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  flseling,  and  to 
remedy  what  was  wrong  amongst  hsr  school 
companions — aware  also  of  what  she  had 
suffered  in  oonsequenee— Miss  OlaiB  did  all 
in  her  power  to  soothe  her  wounded  feel- 
ings, and  to  strengthen  and  confirm  what  was 
right  in  her  principles.  "But,"  sheobeerwl, 
when  they  were  alone,  "  I  most  not  show 
any  particular  kindness  openly,  nor  make 
the  least  difiBsrenoe  in  my  behavtovr  towards 
you,  lest  I  bring  upon  you  the  susfacioa  of 
having  curried  favour  with  me  by  teliiag 
tales  of  youi'  companions." 

"  They  suspect  me  already,"  said  Mar^ 
garet,  <<  and  yet  you  know  how  earefolfy  I 
avoided  doing  that.    If  Lucy  had  not  mads 
her  honourable  confession,  I  should  certainly 
have  told  what  I  knew — in  public,  net  is 
private.    They  all  knew  that  I  was  prepsted 
to  Ao  this.    I  gave  them  notice  again  aad^ 
again,  that  if  they  did  not  lears  off  those 
discreditable  praetices,  I  would  speak  not 
before  the  whole  school.    But  I  piomisBd 
them  that  if  they  would  leave  liiem  off  en- 
tirely, I  would  say  nothing  eiliier  in  pnUk 
or  private  likely  to  btmg  them  into  trouUa 
I  only  did  this,  howerer,  after  I  had  p«^ 
suaded,  pleaded,  spoken  kindly,  and  bad 
done  evei^hing  else  that  I  could ;  and  vis 
laughed  at  for  my  pains.    They  seem  sS !» 
hate  me  now;  but  I  suppose  I  mast  bear  it> 
and  I  try  to  bear  it — indeed  I  dol " 
As  Margaret  finished  her  little  sjpeech,  h«r 
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trords  becamd  alniost  inaudible,  teara  started 
to  her  ejes,  and  her  voice  was  choked  with 
Bobs. 

^^It  is  your  battle,  my  child/'  said  Miss 
dare,  drawing  Margaret  affectionately  to* 
vaids  h^-^^^  the  battle  that  we  all  have  to 
figH  sooner  or  later." 

"Biititsemns  so  hard,"  said  Margaret, 
fltill  sobbing — "  so  unjust  that  I  should  fall 
ifits  disgrace  and  dislike,  for  trying  to  do 
ngpbt.  It  was  frtnn.  no  unkindness  that  I 
aetsd  that  unpleasant  part.  I  am  sure  I 
would  haye  done  anythlDg  to  serve  the  girk; 
and  anything  they  might  have  asked  of  me 
would  ha^e  bean  more  agreeable  to  myself 
iitan  this,  and  easier  to  do." 

^^Ah^  Margaret,"  said  her  friend,  '*do 
yoa  not-  xMoember  who  it  was  that  said, 
'In  the  woxld  ye  riiall  have  tribulation'? 
And  observe,  these  words  were  spoken  to 
tke  disciples-— 4ho  chosen  followers  of  Christ 
I  sm  sure  yo«  would  be  willing  to  suffer  for 
an  sartiily  friend.  Will  you  not  siiffsr 
oheerfally  iom  Him  who  laid  down  His  life 
for  you?" 

"I  have  often  thought  I  was  willing," 
replied  Margaret;  <' and  I  still  think  I  could 
Bdhr  cheerfaUy  almost  anything  but  this." 

''No  doubt  many  other  things  would  be 
esflLsr  to  bear,"  ssitdMiss  Caare.  <<  But  you 
fiee  we  cannot  choose  our  own  burd^is ;  nor 
do  we  know  which  are  really  the  best  for  us. 
If^  &r  example,  you  had  done  something 
ri^t  in  itself^  which  made  you  very  popular 
aaoQgst  your  companions,  so  that  they 
admired  and  loved  and  made  a  kind  of 
iMKoine  of  you,  you  might  have  enjoyed  your 
popularity  so  much,  and  thought  it  so  sweet 
ad  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  f^jmt  to 
fomr  inurisj  that  you  would  have  become 
p«£Eed  up  with  conc^t  of  yourself;  and  not 
only  that,  bat  I  think  it  would,  under  these 
cizcumstanoes^  have  been  more  difficult  to 
joa  to  do  rsgbt  another  tiu^  when  to  do  so 
weald  render  you  unpopular,  perhaps  even 
despised  and  dialiked. 

'*Do  you  know,"  she  oointtnu^,  *'  I  have 
leftmed  .te  fear  the  temptation  of  extreme 
popularity  &r  all  who  have  to  exercise  disci- 
pline over  l^iose  by  whom  they  aresurreunded? 
1  s&oe  had  an  escsUent  teacher  in  this  school 


who  was  entirely  overcome  by  it.  She  was  a 
right-principled  and  fair-judging  girl  when  I 
first  knew  her,  but.her  head  was  turned  in  this 
way.  Somehow  or  other  she  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  girls — and  girliah  fancy  and  enthusiasm 
are,  as  you  know,  very  infbctious.  They 
made  an  idol  of  her,  and  after  that  she  grew 
timid,  afraid,  perhaps,  of  falling  off  her 
pedestal,  afraid  to  offend  by  reproof,  and 
willing  to  allow  those  who  most  admired 
her  to  do  what  they  liked.  Thus  she  came  in 
time  to  join  the  girls  as  if  she  had  been  one  of 
themselves,  mixing  herself  up  in  any  absurd 
or  lawless  enterprise  which  happened  to 
please  them  for  the  moment.  Would  you 
like  to  be  weakened  in  this  manner,  or  do 
you  think  you  would  be  as  strong  under  thin 
temptation,  as  your  present  trial  is  likely  to 
make  you?" 

Margar^  could  not  say  that  she  thought 
herself  at  present  very  strong,  but  for  all 
that  her  Inclination  was  not  altogether  set 
against  the  experiment  to  which  her  friend 
alluded,  had  it  fallen  in  her  way  to  make  it. 
This  subject,  however,  as  well  as  many 
others,  had  to  be  left  for  time  and  after- 
thought to  fix  permanently  in  her  mind, 
according  to  its  true  relation  to  personal  life 
and  individual  conduct.  To  sow  the  seeds 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  almost  all 
that  can  be  done  for  youth  while  closely 
occupied  with  the  detculs  of  learning.  To 
use  Uie  common  phraseology  when  speaking 
on  such  fiubjecfcs,  the  head  has  so  much  to 
do  in  this  daily  process,  that  the  heart  ia 
scarcely  capable  of  receiving,  with  fuU  effed^ 
its  own  most  necessary  lessons.  The  diffe- 
rence, too,  is  BO  great  between  the  external 
aspect  of  school-life  and  after-life,  that  while, 
in  the  motives  <rf  human  conduct  which  are 
called  into  action,  school  undoubtedly  re- 
sembles the  world,  it  appears  to  the  young 
more  unlike  than  it  really  is.  So  striking 
indeed  is  the  difference  of  circumstance  and 
detail  on  firet  entering  into  what  is  called 
the  world>  that  youth  is  ^t  to  become  be- 
wildered and  perplexed,  and  may  be  at 
times  unable  to  Apjdy  the  truths  learned  at 
sdiool  to  the  startiiag  conditions  of  this  new 
mode  of  existence.  But  the  eeeds  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  if  wisely  sown  and  kindly  nur- 
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turedy  may  afterwards  begia  to  grow;  and, 
learning  gradually  to  adapt  themselves  to 
l^oe  and  circumstance, .  the  plants  may 
flourish  in  strength  and  beauty  and  abun- 
dant  fruit.  Such  plants,  if  we  could  trace 
them  back  to  their  early  germ,  might  often 
be  found  to  have  been  sown  as  small  seeds 
by  the  faithful  labourer  in  education,  whose 
watchful  eye  never  saw  so  mudi  as  the  first 
unfolding  of  the  infant  leaf.  And  still  the 
industrious  sower  had  gone  on  scattering 
precious  seed,  in  faith  that  the  sunshine  and 
the  shower  and  the  blessing  would  not 
fail. 

In  the  short  period  which  remained  for 
Margaret  before  her  school-life  must  dose, 
there  was  so  much  actual  work  requiring  her 
utmost  attention,  that  she  was  in  this  manner 
relieved  to  some  extent  from  the  annoy- 
ance which  the  behaviour  of  her  companions 
would  have  caused  her.  But  still  the  trouble 
weighed  upon  her  spirit  with  a  heaviness 
which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  cast  off; 
and  the  more  so  when  she  was  actually 
leaving,  when,  instead  of  those  mutual  con- 
fidences which  mark  such  seasons  with  per- 
haps an  evanescent  charm,  but  still  with  a 
charm  which  every  warm  and  tender  heart 
must  feel — ^instead  of  the  loving  embrace 
and  the  eager  service,  the  farewell  token  of 
affection,  and  the  promise  never,  never  to 
forget — ^there  were  in  her  case,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  averted  looks, 
careless  demeanour,  and  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  avoid  any  kind  of  dose  or  confiden- 
tial intercourse. 

And  yet  no  girl  had  perhaps  done  so  much 
as  Margaret  for  the  general  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  school.  No  one  had 
rendered  so  large  an  amount  of  willing  and 
effident  help.  No  one  had  exercised  a 
kinder  or  more  self-denying  care  over  the 
younger  members  of  the  community.  "It 
did  seem  hard,"  as  Margaret  often  said  to 
herself,  though  she  made  no  open  complaint, 
nor  allowed  her  companions  to  see  how 
deeply  she  suffered  from  their  conduct.  It 
did  seem  hard.  Yet  such  throughout  life 
is  the  nature  of  human  praise  and  blame, 
that  we  are  often  most  praised  when  we  are 
least  deserving,  and  most  blamed  when  we 


hAve  done  our  utmost  t^  maintain  what  ire 
knew  to  be  right. 

From  many  causes  Margavet  left  school 
with  a  somewhat  heavy  heart.  Her  home 
with  her  relatives,  the  Aadersonflk  though  is 
some  respects  so  {urivileged,  was  in  gth«z8 
far  from  being  congenial  to  ber  diiq[»twittim 
and  her  tastes ;  and,  besides  tUs,  thws  had 
lately  occurred  certain  inoemprehenaUB 
reasons  for  dreading  that  eooounter  with 
prejudiced  minds,  which  she  knew  she  must 
prepare  for  in  again- returning  to  her  oaeiB 
and  aunt. 

What  was  the  matter,  or  what  was  thiB 
e^edal  cause  of  their  disapprobakion  ^ 
dislike,  Maiigaret  could  not  discover.  Mn. 
Anderson  was  addicted  to  mysterious  inoxiaa- 
tions.  She  would  write  about  '<  certain 
parties,"  and  ''strange  reports,"  and  "un- 
satisfactory modes  of  conduct,"  without  any 
explanation ;  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  Margaret's  last  absence  these  insinuations 
had  been  directed,  though  all  the  while 
in  the  most  unintelligible  manner,  againBt 
Harry  Dunlop. 

Afber  Mai^r«t's  return  to  school  Hany 
had  remained  little  more  than  a  week  before 
sailing  for  Oanada.  What  had  taken  place 
in  tiiat  week  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
knotr,  any  more  than  she  could  penetrate 
into  his  distant  home,  to  see  what  he  was 
doing  there.  She  only  knew  the  dream- 
stances  under  which  she  herself  had  parted 
with  him,  and  she  felt  within  her  own  heart, 
that  evexy  good  resolution  she  held  by, 
every  hope  that  was  worth  entertaining, 
every  sentiment  that  gave  dignity  and 
beauty  to  her  life,  was  bound  up  wiA  lus. 
Nothing  that  was  wrong  or  mean  or  de- 
spicable, could  she  ever  for  a  moment  asso- 
ciate, even  in  idea,  with  him.  And  ahe  could 
not,  die  thought,  be  deceiyed  in  him,  be- 
cause their  intercourse  had  been  so  perfectly 
free  and  undisguised.  It  had  been  gay  as 
well  as  grate,  excited  as  well  as  cahn;  and 
yet  the  same  spirit — ^the  same  regard  for 
right,  and  hatred  of  wrong,  had  marked  the 
whole  course  of  their  acquaintance. 

With  very  different  feelings  the  two  girfa 
left  the  scene  of  their  school  emplqymen*^. 
Margaret  felt,  in  taking  leave  of  Mias  Clare, 
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that  filie  WAS  patting  hem  one  on  whose 
knowledge  of  herself,  as  well  as  whose 
jndlcioito  and  constant  kindness,  she  could 
enUTely  relj.  Agnes  flew  off  with  eager 
expectations  of  the  fattcre,  scarcely  dimmed 
by  tke  few  sweet  tears  which  made  her  soft 
ey^  look  softer  when  she  wared  her  last 
ikreweU.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  painfiil 
to  hare  to  tear  herself  away  as  she  had  from 
the  afliBdtionate  eatresses  of  her  companions, 
laden  with  porting  presents  and  pledges  of 
Be?8r«eildiiig^  lore.  So  many  were  those 
testimonials  of  regard,  that  the  affidr  alto- 
gether saemed  one  of  joy  rather  than  sorrow, 
and  the  Tery  act  of  having  to  bid  adieu  was 
softened  bj  pifomiaes  of  correspondence,  and 


assurances  of  remembering  for  ever  aadior 
ever. 

The  elasticity  with  which  Agnes  trod  the 
walk  to  the  school-gates  for  the  last  time  was 
not  heightened  by  the  thought  of  returning 
home.  Arrangements  had  been  made  fbr 
her  to  visit  some  relatives  in  London,  whei)e 
it  was  supposed  the  intervening  time  might 
be  spent  to  her  advantage  before  the  summer 
vacation,  when  Mr.  Gk>dwin  wad  to  part  with 
his  pupils,  send  his  own  boys  to  echoed, 
and  reduce  his  establishment  to  its  former 
domestic  limits.  Agnes  would  then  take 
her  place  at  homo,  improved,  there  was  every 
reason  to  betieve,  by  a  residenee  of  sixmonths 
in  London. 


SUMMBB    HUSIO. 


HAILY  through  the  woodland^ 
Softly  in  the  vale, 
Floats  the  summer  musie 
On  the  balmy  gale ; 
Insects  hum  their  stozy, 

To  the  scented  breeze ; 
Sain-drops  gently  patter 

On  the  thirsty  treep. 
Mortals,  let  not  sadness 

Bound  your  spirits  ding ; 
Mate  wi&  summer  music, 
Sweetly^  sweetly  sing. 

List  the  strains  that  languish 

Li  the  evening  air ; 
Beautiful,  soft  music 

Liveth  everywhere. 
Through  the  dewy  moonlight. 

Fairies  gently  steal, 
wind  on  quivering  blue-bells 

Bing  their  midnight  peaL 
Birds  in  dreamy  love-laoid 

Sit  with  folded  wing, 
Breathing  summer-music ; 

Softly,  softly  sing ! 

See  the  rising  gloiy 
0*er  the  earth  appear ; 
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Nature's  ftiU-voiced  choraa 

Swells  upon  the  ear : 
Soon  each  mystic  shadow 

Gently  fades  away ; 
All  creation,  waking, 

Hails  the  new-bom  day. 
Come  ye,  come  with  gladness ; 

Touch  the  tuneM  string : 
Bring  your  summer  music^ 

Oaily,  gaily  sing! 

Eliza  P.  Morms, 

Author  of  "  l^ifi  ZyrietV 


EABTHL7    8T0BIE8   WITH   HEA7EHL7   HEANIHOB. 


BT  THS  EDITOB. 


THE  PHARISEE  AITD  THE  PTJBMCAK. 

"And  He  spake  tliis  parable  ynto  certain  which 
trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despised  others :  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to 
pray ;  the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  ol^r  a  Pnbliean. 
The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself, 
God,  I  thank  Thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  ex- 
tortioners, unjrst,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  Publican. 
I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
possess.  And  the  Publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift' up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  Heaven,  but  smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 
I  tell  you,  thia  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other :  for  every  one  that  exalteth  him- 
self shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." — LrxE  xviii.  9—14. 

|HE  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  leading 

feature  of  the  age.     But  as  ever,  so 

now,  there  is  one  kind  of  knowledge 

far  more  important  and  valuable 

than  any  other,  which  men  in  general  hare 

no  disposition  to  acquire — Self-knowledge, 

Few  indeed  would  absolutely  profess  to  neg- 
lect the  duty  of  self-examination,  aduty  whioh 
conscience  at  times  cannot  fail  to  suggest : 
but  how  many,  when  conscience  does  thus 
remonstrate,  tiy  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
mere  surface-work!  The  aim  is  to  ''make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter" 
— to  present  a  fair  exterior  to  the  eye  of  the 
world.    As  an  inevitable  consequence  suoh 


persons  remain  ignorant — ^willingly  and,  we 
must  add,  responsibly  ignorant — of  their  trae 
character.  They  aHow  themselves  to  forget 
that  **a8  a  hian  thinketh  so  is  he"— that 
God,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  "  looketh 
on  the  heart,"  imd,  whatever  the- verdict  of 
the  outward  life  may  be,  sees,  as  in  a  feuth- 
ful  mirror,  the  reflection  of  the  genuine 
portrait  there. 

Hence  it  is,  that  men  proficient  in  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  do  not  know  themselves; 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  humbling  teach- 
ing of  Gbd's  Word,  which  places  all  spiri- 
tually on  one  level — ^the  level  of  lost  sinners, 
needing,  in  order  to  their  recoveiy  and  safety, 
the  intervention  of  a  Divine  Saviour.  Hence 
the  marvellous  spectacle  is  still  presented, 
of  ''sinners  tmsting  in  themselves  that  they 
are  righteous,  and  despising  others." 

Some  representative  men  of  this  class  were 
standing  around  the  great  Teacher ;  and  His 
aim  in  this  Parable  was  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  which  hid  them  from  themselves.  He 
uttered  no  words  of  personal  declamation, 
but  puraued  a  course  which  should  commend 
itself  to  all  who  would  reprove  wisely  and 
eifeetually.  He  so  exhibited  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a  Pharisee,  that  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves could  not  refrain  from  passing  their 
own  sentence.  It  is  very  remarkable,  but 
the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  the  easily-beset- 
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ting  OB  in  oaTselres,  is  generally  that  par- 
tfcttlar  fiin  which  we  are  most  quick  to  discern 
and  to  condemn  in  others.  Like  Dayid,  in 
the  rehemence  of  our  indignation  we  de- 
nounce righteous  judgment  against  the 
wrong-doer,  and  expose  ourselTes  to  the 
most  jufit  challenge  of  an  accusing  conscience, 
witnessing, '  *  Thou  art  the  man !"  Our  Lord, 
who  "  knew  what  was  in  man,"  kne^  well 
the  habit  of  the.  human  mind  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  acted  upon  this  knowledge  when 
He  depicted  this  scene  in  the  temple,  and 
fixed  the  gaze  of  His  auditors  on  the  spiritual 
portraits  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

As  we  look  into  this  Parable  and  study 
ita  spiritual  meaning,  let  us  not  forget  that 
it  is  poeaiblfi  we  may  discover  a  personal) 
and  periiaps  a  humbling,  interest  in  the 
lessoas  it  teaches. 

"Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to 
pray ;  the  one  a  Pharisee^  and  the  other  a 
Publican." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  two  men  are 
designed  to  be  contrasts — the  self-righteous 
man  and  the  repenting  sinner.  But  in 
several  respects  there  were  points  of  like- 
ness between  them.  They  both  appeared 
in  the  temple,  thus  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gations of  religious  service  :  they  both  as- 
sumed a  becoming,  Scriptural  attitude  in 
warship :  ^  they  both  seemed  to  realize  their 
indiyidual  position  before  God ;  and  although 
the  matter  of  their  devotions  widely  differed, 
ai»rt  firom  t}ie  n^irit  which  prompted  those 
derotiQns,  we  might  have  prouounced  them 
equally  becoming.  Thus  closely  may  the 
counterfeit  resemble  the  genuine  coin !  But 
it  is  only  reiemhlancs.  As  the  chemical  test 
determines  the  real  worth  of  coins,  so  with 
characters,  the  Word  of  God  supplies  decisive 
tests ;  and  if  these  are  applied,  the  contrast 
between  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  will 
be  seen  to  be  Tvide  indeed. 

We  have  the  Pharisee's  portrait  delineated 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth' verses : — 
"The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus 

*  "  Wa  maf  liMf  fby  It  doiTA  mi  ten  tJbnolnti  TulA.  witiiofit 
*apQkU^g  ftsr  ffir«D  &  fllosia  exjeeptioit,  tlukt  tl^e  boat  position 
for  ptayiof  ia  ia  fh©  posiiion  in  vrinch  we  can  bept  pray." — 


with  himself,  God,  I  thank  Thee,  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust^ 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  Publican.  I  faat 
twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
possess." 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  point  of  view 
from  which  we  might  pronounce  this  a  fitting 
prayer-^r  rather  as  we  should  then  term  it, 
a  fitting  "  song  of  thanksgiving."  Had  the 
mind  of  the  Pharisee  been  occupied  in  the 
efibrt  to  count  up  his  mercies — io  number  the 
tokens  bf  Qt)d's  abounding  grace  to  him, — 
grace  making  him  to  differ — raising  him  to 
the  platform  of  religious  privilege — holding 
him  back  from  those  gross  sins  into  which 
others  less  favoured  had  fallen^— conferring 
upon  him  the  advantages  of  position  and 
knowledge  and  influence, — he  might  well 
have  emulated  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  His  benefits."  In  this  signifi- 
cant bearing  of  the  words,  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  could  scarcely  fail  to  call  from  the 
heart  of  every  Christian  man  the  grateful 
aeknowledgmenty  "  God,  I  thank  thee,  that 
I  am  not  a3  other  men  are  1 " 

"  Not  more  than  otlicrs  I  deserve : 
Yet  God  has  given  me  more  !'* 

If,  conscious  of  unworthiness  and  amazed 
at  God's  long-suEering,  the  Pharisee  had 
exclaimed,  ''I  am  not  like  other  men:  I 
have  been  spared,  instructed,  and  invited, 
and  taught,  and  led  with  a  paternal  tender- 
ness that  others  do  not  enjoy,"  his  thanks- 
giving would  have  been  sweet  incense  as  it 
rose  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  And 
then  his  faating—his  setf-denial— his  bring- 
ing his  bodily  appetites  into  subjection,— his 
tithes— his  fi:ee-will  offerings  yielded  to  the 
Lord's  treasury :  all  this,  as  the  evidence  of 
a  grateful  heart,  would  have  come  up  as  the 
almsdoing  of  Cornelius  came  up,  with  aceep- 
tanoe  as  **  a  memorial  befc^e  God," 

But  alas !  the  actuating  motive  was  far 
otherwise.  The  heart  was  not  right  wilii 
God*  There  was  *  *  a  dead  fly  in  the  apoihs- 
caries'  ointment."  The  Pharisee  had  God's 
Name  on  his  HpB,  but  he  had  never  realized 
the  fact  that  God's  eye  was  upon  his  heart. 
He  was  gazing,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of 
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Mb  character,  unoonscious  of  the  warring 
elements  beneath — the  troubled  sea  that 
cannot  rest.  He  was  occupied  with  the 
"outward  appearance  ;"  and  respecting  this 
he  only  knew  tohat  he  was  not,  when  com- 
pared with  others  who  seemed  to  him  worse 
than  himself,  ffis  expression  of  thankfulness 
had  really  no  reference  whatever  to  God. 
It  was  not  the  countless  mercies  of  God,  the 
felt  sense  of  His  grace,  the  constraining 
influence  of  His  unmerited  love,  which  filled 
his  mind ;  but  he  was  wrapped  up  in  self.  He 
stood  by  himself,  he  prayed  by  himself,  and 
it  might  without  exaggeration  be  said  that, 
instead  of  communing  with  Gk)d,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  worship  of  himself.  Confining 
his  thoughts  to  a  profitless  comparison  of  him- 
self with  others,  instead  of  looking  into  the 
mirror  of  the  Divine  Law,  he  fancies  he  dis- 
covers merits  instead  of  sins.  He  judges  him- 
self better  than  "  other  men^'— "  all  others" 
is  the  force  of  the  original, — and  in  point  of 
fact  he  thanks  himself  because  he  is  so. 
Instead  of  his  heart  overflowing  with  grati- 
tude to  God,  he  accounts  himself  God's  donor 
^he  gives  God  his  negative  virtues,  his 
fastings  and  his  tithes. 

0  blind  Pharisee !  Thou  art  a  self-truster 
— and  a  self-deceiver!  True  thankfulness 
to  God  has  its  root  in  His  grace,  not  in  thy 
merit.  And  thy  merit  is  a  delusion,  "When 
a  man  compares  himself  with  robbers  and 
adulterers,  for  whom  the  sword  and  the 
prison  are  prepared,  he  may  easily  seem  to 
himself  like  an  angel."  "  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony."  Self-knowledge  can  only 
be  acquired  there.  That  knowledge  attained 
—seeing  thyself  as  God  sees  thee, — the 
humbling  truth  will  convince  thee  that  there 
is  nothing  in  thy  nature,  condition,  or  charac- 
ter, upon  which  the  foot  of  himian  pride  and 
self-confidence  and  self-congratulation  may 
abide  for  one  moment. 

Gfod,  when  He  deals  with  the  soul,  teaches 
man  not  what  he  is  noty  but  what  he  ts. 
Isaiah,  thus  taught,  exclaimed  not,  "  God, 
I  thank  Thee,  Ihat  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are,"  but  "  Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ; 
because  I  aw  a  man  of  unclean  lips."  Isaiah 
did  not  learn  this  of  himself  by  self-de- 
ceiving   surface-work — by    foolishly    com- 


paring himself  with  otheis  yrho  ha4  been 
betrayed  into    special  sinSj    from  ivludi 
he   was    at    presept  free*     He  had  been 
taught  of  God.    The  Divine  light  iu  the 
temple    made    clear    to    his    vision  the 
"  chambers  of  imagoxy  "  in  his  own  heart, 
which  ought  to  have  been,  like  the  temple 
itself,  a  sanctuary  meet  for  God's  .preseiice: 
and  hence  His  humble  confea^a— "  I  am 
a  man  of  unclean  lips  ...  for  loine  eyes 
have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts!" 
So  was  it  with  the  Apostiie  Peter.    When 
he  realized  the  Deity  of  Christ,  manifested 
in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret,  ''  he  fell  down  at  Josiu* 
knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  0  Lord."   There  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  recount  his  merits,  or  dwell  on  hi» 
sacrifices — no   forwardness  in  avowing,  as 
on  another  occasion  he  avowed,.  "Ix)|  ve 
have  left  all,  and  followed  Thee."    Human 
merit  and  sacrifice  may  pome  into  view 
when  men  are  occupying  Chemselves  vith 
what  they  are  not,  but  they  will  never  be 
named  by  those  who  are  beiiig  taught  o{ 
God  what  they  really  are.     jpb  could  boaft 
himself  when  "  God's  candle  shinedupoalus 
head,"  and  his  "glory  was  fresh  on  him.' 
In  the  perilous  time  of  prosperity  he  was  too 
ready  to  observe  the  reverence  paid  to  him 
by  the  aged  and  the  young,  by  prinoes  and 
nobles,  and  to  hearken  to  the  blesaing  of 
the  "poor,"  and  the  "fatherless,"  and  tie 
"widow."     Se  was  on    "upright  maDi" 
one  who  "  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil," 
but  he  needed  a  severe  disciplinOi  and  Divine 
light  shining  into  his  heari,  to  guard  him 
from  the  Pharisee's  spirit,  and  bring  him  to 
the  self-renouncing  confession,  "I  have  heard 
of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  tie  ear ;  but  now 
mine  eye  seeth  Thee.    Wherefore  I  ahhof 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  axid  ashes.*' 

Always  God's  truth  reveals  what  a  man «. 
It  will  be  so  when  the  great  white  throne  is 
set  in  judgment,  and  the  books  are  opened: 
and  it  is  so  now.  It  is  therefore  worae  than 
useless  to  be  occupied|  asihe  jPhaiiseeinthe 
Parable  was  occupied,  m  disoovering  what 
we  are  not  We  may  not  be  ]ike.  this  i^an 
or  that  man  or  the  other  ^ao,  hut  the 
questioia  for  each  to  ponder  h^  What  amV 
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If  we  sedourselyes  as  God  sees  liB,  so  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  what  we  are,  be- 
cause we  are  led  to  conclude  that  others  are 
worse  than  ourselves,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Qospel  of  His  saving 
grace  has  not  over-eMimated  our  spiritual 
need— that  our  fitting  place  is  by  the  side  of 
Isaiah  and  Peter  and  Job— aye,  by  the  side 
of  the  poor  PubHccui,  ciying  out  in  contrition 
of  soul,  '^Qod  be  mercilVil  to  me  a  sinner." 

And  this  brings  U9  to  the  portrait  of  the 
Publican,  delineated  in  the  thirteenth  verse: 

"And  the  Publican,  standing  afar  off, 
would  not  lift  tip  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto 
Heaven,  but  ismote  upon  his  breast,  saying, 
Qod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

The  lines  in  this  portrait  are  few,  but  they 
are  distinct,  and  the  picture  is  perfect.  The 
Publican  was  a  man  who  knew  himself— 
huw  what  he  really  icae. 

This  knowledge  led  him  to  ''stand  afaroff." 
He  reminds  us  of  the  Apostle's  description  of 
the  spiritual  position  of  theEphesian  converts, 
before  they  were  *  *  brought  nigh  by  the  blood 
of  Christ" — "Ye  who  sometime  were  far  off." 
He  felt  this  distant  position  to  be  his  own. 
He  had  a  sense  of  guilt — a  holy  fear  of 
the  greatness  of  the  majesty  of  God.  He 
came  for  mercy,  but  he  knew  that  he 
merited  judgment.  He  acted  as  if  he  under- 
stood what  David  meant  when  he  prayed, 
''Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence: 
and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.'* 

This  self-knowledge  also  tells  us  why  he 
"would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes 
onto  Heaven,  but  smote  upon  his  breast." 
Shame  covered  his  face — shame  for  sin. 
Not  the  shame  of  the  sinner  taken  in  trans- 
gression, which  prompts  him  to  fly  from 
Ood's  presence ;  but  a  godly  and  holy  shame, 
which  brought  him  to  God  to  confess  his 
transgresdon.  like  David,  again,  he 
loight  have  testified,  "  Mine  iniquities  have 
taken  such  hold  npon  mo,  so  that  I  am  not 
able  to  look  up.*'  He  knew  what  he  was, 
and  he  knew  also  that  Gk>d  knew  what  he 
vaa.  Be  was  guilty,  he  had  sinned;  and 
before  the  true  God,  the  living  God,  the 

righteous  Qod,  he  stood  judging  himself, 

condemning  himself*    He  looked  not  up  to 


Heaven,  for  he  knew  that  Heaven  was  not 
the  portion  his  deeds  had  merited ;  he  felt 
the  weight  of  sin,  and  as  if  bending  down 
beneath  that  weight,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  earth  as  the  scene  of  his  transgres- 
sions. He  "smote"  too  "upon  his  breast." 
With  shame  there  was  mingled  "  godly  sor- 
row," aversion  to  sin  as  the  cause  of  his 
guilt,  and  an  honest  tracing  of  that  sin  not 
to  the  example  or  influence  of  others,  but 
to  his  awn  heart.  As  if  he  would  say, 
"  Here,  in  this  heart  of  mine,  lies  the  root 
of  the  malady — the  true  seat  of  my  sore 
disease ! " 

What  we  might  thus  learn  from  the 
Publican's  gestures  is  immistakeably  ex-* 
pressed  by  himself  in  his  prayer, — "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  the  sinner  [r^  a/xopr^X))]." 

Instead  of  the  icy  individuality  of  the 
Pharisee,  indulging  in  self-righteous  thoughts 
in  the  very  presence  of  God,  we  have  the 
intense  individuality  of  true  conviction  and 
heart-contrition,  avowing  personal  unwor- 
thiness  and  guilt.  As  the  Pharisee  counted 
himself  better  than  all,  the  Publican  counted 
himself  worse  than  aU. 

His  words  of  prayerful  confession  are 
simple  but  full.  Por  a  man  to  confess  him- 
self a  sinner,  is  really  to  speak  all  against 
himseKthat  can  be  spoken.  Ho  does  not 
say  he  was,  or  had  been^  but  that  he  now  t>, 
a  sinner.  And  he  advances  no  palliating 
pleas.  He  might  have  urged  that  he  was  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  so  a  privileged 
man;  he  might  doubtiess  have  found,  as 
all  men  can  find,  excuses  for  his  sins,  and 
probably  he  might  have  been  able  to  speak, 
if  not  so  vauntingly  as  the  Pharisee,  yet 
with  truth,  of  the  fastings  and  payment  of 
tithes,  and  outward  ceremonial  observances 
which  he  had  not  altogether  neglected  as  a 
Jew.  But  he  had  no  such  pleas.  Fastings, 
tithes,  sacraments,  and  prayers,  are  tl^e  rest- 
ing-place vainly  sought  by  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  platform  the  Pharisee  occupied-^ 
who  trust  in  negative  righteousness,  building 
upon  the  self-deceiving  foundation  of  self- 
ignorance.  The  Publican  knew  what  he 
was — a  sinner :  and  he  knew  the  evil  of  sin, 
not  merely  as  committed  against  his  brother 
man,  and  exposing  him  to  such  a  condemna- 
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tion  a0  even  a  Pharisee  might  utter,  but  as 
committed  against  God,  and  exposing  him  to 
the  righteous  condemnation  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  Himself.  His  confession  implies 
that  he  regarded  sin  as  the  worst  of  things, 
since  he  acknowledges  that  it  had  placed  his 
soul  hejond  the  reach  of  all  remedy,  short 
of  the  sovereign  grace  and  mercy  of  (Jod. 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  tJt^  sinner." 

He  sought  "mercy" — ^not  conditional 
mercy,  dependent  on  promises  of  amend- 
ment or  self-reformation,  but  absolute  mercy 
— mercy  in  the  way  of  grace. 

This  is  a  most  important  point.  No  doubt 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  faf  the  Israelitish 
worshipper  was  permitted  and  enabled  to 
understand  what  we  may  call  the  Gospel  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  presented  in 
Sacrifices  many  the  ever-visible  type  of  the 
one  Sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
**  in  the  fulness  of  time  "  should  "  put  away 
sin,"  and  prove  the  basis  for  the  exercise  of 
Divine  and  Holy  Mercy.  But,  without  at- 
tempting to  de&ie  how  clearly  the  faith  of 
the  spiritually  taught  Jew,  standing  as  the 
Publican  stood  in  the  temple  of  sacrifice 
where  the  priest  was  executing  his  typical 
office,  might  rest  on  the  Atonement  as  the 
ehannel  of  justifying  righteousness  to  the 
sinner,  we  know  the  cfne  primary  lesson  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual  was  this — "  Without  shedding 
ef  blood  is  no  remission."  We  know,  too, 
ttiat  David  certainly  understood  the  cleans- 
ing efficacy  of  this  typical  blood-shedding,  in 
that  he  prayed,  "  Purge  me  wtth  hyssop," — 
hyssop  dipped  in  the  blood  of  atonement-— 
"  and  I  shall  be  clean :  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  whiter  than  snow." 

We  are  fully  conscious  that  the  main  object 
of  the  law  and  its  sanctions,  as  made  known 
to  Israel,  was  to  convince  of  sin — ^to  bring 
home  to  the  people  a  sense  of  their  guilt  as 
transgressors.  But  wo  cannot  imagine  that 
God's  purpose  in  the  early  dispensation  was 
confined  to  this  end — that  the  people,  con- 
vinced of  sin,  were  to  be  plunged  into  a  state 
of  irremediable  despair.  It  is  true  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gospel  were  not  revealed  to 
them  as  they  are  revealed  to  us,  but  at  the 
tame  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  ordinances 
ef  the  Levitieel  Oode  wen  highfy  rignifloant 


of  Gbspel  truth ;  and,  reoogniziiig  thiB,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  many  a  penitent  and 
believing  Jew  realized  the  **  blessedness"  of 
the  man  of  whom  David  spake,  whose  "on 
is  covered"  and  whose  "iniquity  is  fcpg^TWi." 
As  we  see  the  Law  fulfilled,  thej  saw  &e 
Gk>8pel  predicted;  and,  like- Abraham,  by 
the  faith  of  anticipation,  they  embraced  its 
promises  of  pardoidng  grace,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  Ooming  Saviour,  who  was  terily  in  tlie 
Divine  purpose,  as  the  true  Paschal  Laml), 
"  slain  befbre  the  foundation  ef  the  wofM." 
Faith  in  the  Ohrist  to  come  wrought  eiB^ 
tually  for  and  in  them,  as  faitii  in  the  Chxist 
who  has  come,  now  works  for  and  in  us. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  vert  ^ 
markable  that,  in  this  special  case  ef  the 
Publican,  his  plea,  "  (Jod  be  merdiW  to  me 
the  sinner,"  contains  in  it  no  indistoct  recog- 
nition of  the  idea  of  atonement  or  propi- 
tiation. <0  Oeoc  iKatSnrl  fwi  rf  A/iaprwXf 
The  word  translated  "be  merdfdl," ia  totally 
different  iVom  that  used  in  the  very  same 
chapter  by  the  blind  man  who  sat  by  tiie 
wayside  begging, — "Jesus,  Thou  Bon  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me!"  [Y*^  Aaff? 
'tkititrdv  /Lie].  In  this  instance  the  meaning 
is  simply — "jffaw  pity  on  me"— compas- 
sionate me, — the  ground  of  the  plea  bang 
his  blindness.  In  the  case  of  the  Publican 
the  word  employed  is  from  the  same  root 
as  "propitiation,"  "a  propitiatory  rictim,'' 
in  Eom.  iii.  24,  25,  and  1  St.  John  il  1 
It  is  part  of  the  verb  which  is  rendered  in 
Heb.  ii.  17,  "  to  make  reconciliation."  Bi*. 
in  fact,  identical  with  the  word  which  agoi- 
fies  the  Mercy-Seat,  the  lid  or  ooveringof  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  made  of  pure  goM,  on 
and  before  which  the  high-priest  was  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  when 
Jehovah  promised  to  meet  His  people.  St. 
Paul  applies  the  very  word  to  Christ  (Bi^ 
iii.  25),  assuring  us  that  He  was  the  #• 
Mercy- Seat,  the  reality  of  wbat  thisiXtttfrJee" 
— the  Mercy-Seat  itself— represented  to  tiit 
ancient  believers. 

Literally,  then,  the  PubUcon's  preyermajr 
be  xendered,  "  God  be  prepitimiei  imeardt  ma 
the  sinner."  It  is  iiie  ory  of  g«iU  pfeadiag 
Ibvmerey,  fbtttei^ssakn.    As««ifiiMr^ 
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longlit  Qod  9»  a  Saidaur^and  this  is  the 
very  esBenoe  of  OospsI  fkith ;  and,  bo  seek- 
iog,  he  "went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other :  for  every  one  that 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that 
humhieth  himself  shall  be  exalted.*' 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  the 
Fhaiioeq  and  the  Publican  were  both 
eiimera:  but  the  self-righteousneas  of  the 
Fliarisee  blinded  his  eyes  to  his  true  state 
and  fharactery  so  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  justification— did  not  seek  it|  and  did 
not  And  it:  whereas  the  Publican  felt  his 
needy  and  sought,  and  found  what  he  needed. 
"The  Pharisee  asked  no  forgiveness  from 
God,  and  got  none.  He  departed  from  the 
temple  as  full  and  satisfied,  or  rather  as 
emp^  and  poor,  as  he  entered  it.  For  aught 
that  wa  learn  to  the  contrary,  he  went  on 
tithing  his  mint,  anise,  and  cummin — ^went 
on  blindfold  till  he  stumbled  on  the  judg- 
meat^aeat/'  The  publican  went  down  to 
bis  house  ''justified  " — not  simply  pardoned, 
but  accounted  righteous.  "  Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  he  had  done,  but 
according  to  God's  mercy  He  saved  him " 
(Titus  iii.  5).  Like  Abel,  he  "obtained 
witness  that  be  was  righteous  "  (Heb.  xi.  4): 
not  righteous  in  himself,  but  accepted,  justi- 
fied^ soaounted  righteous  before  God,  as  a 
believer  yi  the  Divine  Propitiation. 

So  is  it  still.  Mercy  flows  in  the  same 
unchanged  and  unchanging  channel.  '  It 
can  never  reach  the  aelf-justifiers,  who  are 
▼aisly  trusting  to  a  negative  righteousness. 


which  is  only  surface-deep,  and  utterly  worth- 
less before  GK)d.  The  pharisaic  spirit  will 
not  allow  an  honest  cry  for  mercy  to  pass 
the  lips ;  and  where  there  is  no  prayer  for 
mercy  there  can  be  no  answer  in  grace.  Or 
there  may  be  the  form  of  prayer  in  public 
and  even  in  private,  and  that  form,  unlil^e 
tl\e  Pharisee's,  i;iay  be  orthodoj^  enough; 
but  all  the  while  the  lips  may  be  uttering 
truths  to  which  the  heart  gives  no  respon- 
sive sanction,  and  the  formalist  necessarily 
departs  unblessed. 

Self-knowledge — theknowledgeofwhatwe 
really  are  in  God's  sight — ^must  be  attained 
before  the  desire  for  mercy  can  be  either  felt 
or  expressed ;  but  when  that  desire  is  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  self-judging,  self-con- 
demning sinner,  abasing  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  glory  of  God's  justice^  it 
will  ever  be  found  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  the  Divine  mercy  to  save  than  there  is  in 
the  Law  and  sin  to  condemn.  ' '  God  is  love : " 
He  is  "  rich  in  mercy,"  and  '^  ready  to  for- 
give." And  although  self-knowledge,  as 
we  progress  in  its  attainment,  will  make 
more  and  more  clear  to  us  how  much  cause 
we  have  for  self-condemnation  aud  self- 
humiliation,  we  may  always  have  this  com- 
fort, as  penitent  believers,  that  He  who 
knows  us  better  than  we  can  ever  know  our- 
selves, has  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son  put 
away  our  sin  aocordia^g  to  Sis  own  ume  and 
hnowUdge  of  iU  guiU  and  heimmsn^ss^  so  that 
we  may  confidently  exclaim,  It  is  Gtox>  hut 

JTTSTIFIETH,  WHO  IS  HE  THAT  COlTOBMlfBTH  ? 


WHAT   IS   A   HOMB,   AFD  HOW   TO  KEEP   IT. 


VT  KBS.  HABBIXT  BBSCHEB  8TOWE. 


DWJiLLDfG*  rented  or  OT^ied  by 
a  mBSkg  in  which  his  own  wife  keeps 
bousei  is  not  always,  or  of  course,  a 
home.  What  is  it,  then,  that  makes 
a^mep  All  men  and  women  have  the  inde* 
&ute  knowladge  of  what  they  want  and  long 
^  vhen  that  word  ib  spoken.  "  Home !"  sighs 
%  dHMsa^dMa  baehelovt  tisred  ei  boavdin|^ 
luvs  fii^ ^nd  bi4tMl<w  sb^ts.  <' Hornet'' 
'Nr»%>woiiiiwirimiegsiiaIaads>ii»dtMnhi 


of  mother's  love,  of  wife  and  sister  and  child. 
Nay,  the  word  has  in  it  a  higher  meaning, 
hallowed  by  religion ;  and  when  the  Christian 
would  express  the  highest  of  hia  hopes  for  a 
better  life,  he  speaks  of  his  home  beyond  the 
grave.  The  word  home  has  in  it  the  elements 
of  love,  rest,  permanency,  and  liberty;  bat 
besides  these  it  has  i»  it  the  idea  of  an  edaea- 
tsm  b^  whiek  all  that  ia  poest  within  tu  is 
dsvdi(^^  iBt9od»lsr  tensi  lit  for  a  lagh«r  lite. 
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The  little  child  by  the  home  fireside  was  taken 
on  the  Master's  Imee  when  He  would  explain  to 
His  disciples  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom. 

Of  80  great  dignity  and  worth  is  this  holy 
and  sacred  thing,  that  the  power  to  create  a 
HOME  onght  to  be  ranked  above  all  creative 
faculties.  The  sculptor  who  brings  out  the 
breathing  statue  from  cold  marble,  the  painter 
who  warms  the  canvas  into  a  deathless  glow  of 
beauty,  the  architect  who  built  cathedrals  and 
hung  the  world-like  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  mid- 
air, is  not  to  be  compared,  in  sanctity  and 
worthiness,  to  the  humblest  artist,  who,  out  of 
the  poor  materials  afforded  by  this  shifting, 
changing,  and  selfish  world,  creates  the  secure 
Eden  of  a  home, 

A  true  home  should  be  called  the  noblest 
work  of  art  possible  to  human  creatures,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  very  image  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  last  and  highest  rest  of  the  soul,  the 
consummation  of  man's  blessedness. 

In  this  art  of  home-making  I  have  set  down 
in  my  mind  certain  first  principles,  like  the 
axioms  of  Euclid,  and  the  first  is, — 

No  home  isposeihle  loUhoiU  love. 

All  business  marriages  and  marriages  of 
convenience,  all  mere  culinary  marriages  and 
marriages  of  mere  animal  passion,  make  the 
creation  of  a  true  home  impossible  in  the  out- 
set. Love  is  the  jewelled  foundation  of  this 
New  Jerusalem  descending  from  Grod  out  of 
Heaven,  and  takes  as  many  bright  forms  as  the 
amethyst,  topaz,  and  sapphire  of  that  myste- 
rious vision.  In  this  range  of  creative  art  all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  loveth,  but 
without  love  nothing  is  possible.  % 

We  hear  of  most  convenient  marriages  in 
some  countries  which  may  better  be  described  as 
commercial  partnerships.  The  money  on  each 
side  is  counted ;  there  is  enough  between  the 
parties  to  carry  on  the  firm,  each  having  the 
appropriate  sum  allotted  to  each.  No  love  is 
pretended,  but  there  is  great  politeness.  All 
is  so  legally  and  thoroughly  arranged,  that 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  future 
quarrels  to  fasten  on.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
have  each  their  apartments,  their  carriages, 
their  servants,  their  income,  their  friends,  their 
pursuits, — understand  the  solemn  vows  of 
marriage  to  mean  simply  that  they  are  to  treat 
each  other  with  urbanity  in  those  few  situations 
where  the  path  of  life  must  necessarily  bring 
them  together. 

Such  an  idea  of  marriage  has  its  root  in  an 
ignoble  view  of  life— an  utter  and  pagan  dark- 
ness as  to  an  that  man  and  woman  are  called 


to  do  in  that  highest  relation  where  they  &ct 
as  one.  It  is  a  mean  and  low  contrivance  on 
both  sides,  by  which  all  the  grand  work  of 
home-building,  all  the  noble  pains  and  heroic 
toils  of  home-education, — that  education  where 
the  parents  learn  more  than  they  teach,— shall 
be  (let  us  use  the  expressive  Yankee  idiom) 
shirked. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  those  countries 
where  this  system  of  marriages  is  the  general 
rule,'  there  is  no  word  corresponding  to  oar 
English  word  home.  In  many  polite  langaagei 
of  Europe  it  would  be  impossible  neatly  to 
translate  the  sentiment  with  which  we  began 
this  essay,  that  a  man's  house  is  not  always  his 
home. 

Let  any  one  try  to  render  the  song  **  Sweet 
Home  "  into  French,  and  one  finds  how  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  the  very  genius  of  the  word.  The 
structure  of  life,  in  all  its  relations,  in  countries 
where  marriages  are  matter  of  arrangement, 
and  not  of  love,  excludes  the  idea  of  home. 

How  does  life  run  in  such  countries  ?  The 
girl  is  recalled  from  her  cpnvent  or  boarding- 
school,  and  told  that  her  father  has  found  & 
husband  for  her.  No  objection  on  her  part  is 
contemplated  or  provided  for;  none  generallj 
occurs,  for  the  child  is  only  too  happy  to  obtain 
the  fine  clothes  and  the  Hberty  which  she  has 
been  taught  come  only  with  marriage.  Be  the 
man  handsome  or  homely,  interesting  or  atapid, 
still  he  brings  these. 

"  How  intolerable  such  a  marriage!**  we  say, 
with  the  close  intimacies  of  Anglo-Saxon  life 
in  our  minds.  They  are  not  intolerable,  he- 
cause  they  are  provided  for  by  arrangements 
which  make  it  possible  for  each  to  go  his  or  her 
several  way,  seeing  very  little  of  the  oth«r. 
The  son  or  daughter,  which  in  due  time  makes 
its  appearance  in  this  menctge,  is  sent  out  to 
nurse  in  infancy,  sent  to  boarding-school  in 
youth,  and  in  maturity  portioned  and  married, 
to  repeat  the  same  process  for  another  genera- 
tion. Meanwhile  father  and  mothct*  keep  a 
quiet  establishment,  and  pursue  their  several 
pleasures.    Such  is  the  system. 

Individual  character,  it  istrue,  does  something 
to  modify  this  programme.  There  are  charm- 
ing homes  in  France  and  Italy,  where  warm 
and  noble  natures,  thrown  together,  ]>erhap9, 
by  accident,  or  mated  by  wise  paternal  dioice, 
infuse  warmth  into  the  coldness  of  tiie  system 
under  which  they  live.  Hhete  are  in  aD  states 
of  society  some  of  such  domeatidty  of  natore, 
that  they  will  create  a  home  arotoid  ilnmselfes 
under  any   cizoamBita&oet;  howovvif   Imot^ 
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Besides,  so  Icu^dlj  iei  human  nature,  that  liove 
luunnted  before  marriage,  often  becomes  a  gaest 
af t«r ;  and  with  Love  alwajB  comes  a  home. 

Mj  next  axiom  is, — 

Thtrt  Gox^  he  no  true  home  vrithout  liberty. 

The  Yeiy  idea  of  home  is  of  a  retreat  where 
we  shall  be  free  to  act  out  personal  and  indi- 
vidoal  tastes  and  peculiarities,  as  we  cannot  do 
before  the  wide  world.  We  are  to  have  our 
meals  at  what  hour  we  will,  served  in  what 
stjle  suits  us.  Our  hours  of  going  and  coming 
are  to  be  as  we  please.  Our  farourite  haunts 
are  to  be  here  or  there,  our  pictures  and  books 
ao  disposed  as  seems  to.  us  good,  and  our  whole 
arrangements  the  expression,  so  far  as  our 
means  can  compass  it,  of  our  own  personal 
ideas  of  what  ia  pleasant  and  desirable  in  life. 
This  dement  of  liberty,  if  we  think  of  it,  is  the 
chief  oharm  of  home.  ^'Here  I  can  do  as  I 
please"  is  the  thought  with  which  the  tempest- 
tossed  earth -pilgrim  blesses  himself  or  herself, 
turning  inward  from  the  crowded  ways  of  the 
world.  This  thought  blesses  the  man  of  busi- 
neaa,  as  he  turns  from  his  day's  care,  and 
iTosses  the  sacred  threshold.  It  is  as  restful 
to  him  as  the  slippers  and  gown  and  easy- 
chair  by  the  fireside.  Everybody  understands 
him  here.  Everjbo^  is  well  content  that  he 
should  take  his  ease  in  his  own  way.  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  ideal  home.  That  such  is  not 
always  the  case  in  the  real  home  comes  often 
from  the  mistakes  in  the  house-furnishing. 
Kuch  house-furnishing  is  too  fine  for  liberty. 

What  ensues  in  a  house  so  furnished  P  Too 
often,  ceaseless  fretting  of  the  nerves,  in  the 
wife's  despairing,  conscientious  efforts  to  keep 
things  as  they  should  be.  There  is  no  freedom 
in  a  house  where  things  are  too  expensive  and 
choice  to  be  freely  handled  and  easily  replaced. 
life  becomes  a  series  of  petty  embarrassments 
uid  restricttonSf  something  is  always  going 
wfong,  and  the  nasjL  finds  his  fireside  oppressive 
—the  various  articles  of  his  parlour  and  table 
Beem  like  so  many  temper-traps  and  spring- 
gona,  menacing  explosion  and  disaster. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  the  most  perfect 
home-feeling,  the  utmost  cosiness  and  restful- 
neaa,  in  apartments  crusted  with  gilding, 
cJ«peted  with  vdvet,  and 'upholstered  with 
satin.  I  have  seen  such,  where  the  home-like 
look  and  air  of  free  use  was  as  genuine  as  in  a 
western  log*  cabin;  but  this  was  in  a  range  of 
pnacdy  income  that  made  all  these  things  as 
^y  to  be  obtainedl  or  replaced  as  the  most 
ordinaiy  ot,  o^  domestic  furniture.  But  so 
W  as  arti(4e«  must  be  shrouded  from  use,  or 


used  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  their 
cost  is  above  the  general  level  of  our  means, 
we  had  better  be  without  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  effort  to  maintain 
too  much  elegance  that  the  sense  of  home- 
liberty  is  banished  from  a  house.  It  is  some- 
times expelled  in  another  way,  with  all  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  strictness,  by  the 
worthiest  and  best  of  human  beings,  the 
blessed  followers  of  Saint  Martha.  Have  we 
not  known  them,  the  dear,  worthy  creatures, 
up  before  daylight,  causing  most  scrupulous 
lustrations  of  every  pane  of  glass  and  inch  of 
paint  in  our  parlours,  in  consequence  whereof, 
every  shutter  and  blind  must  be  kept  closed 
for  days  to  come,  lest  the  flies  should  speck  the 
freshly  washed  windows  and  wainscoting? 
Dear  shade  of  Aunt  Mehitabel,  forgive  our 
boldness  1  Have  we  not  been  driven  for  days, 
in  our  youth,  to  read  our  newspaper  in  the 
front  verandah,  in  the  kitchen,  out  in  the  bam, 
— anywhere,  in  fact,  where  sunshine  could  be 
found,  because  there  was  not  a  room  in  the 
house  that  was  not  cleaned,  shut  up,  and 
darkened  ?  Have  we  not  shivered  with  cold, 
because  the  august  front  parlour  having 
undergone  the  spring  cleaning,  the  irons  were 
snugly  tied  up  in  the  tissue-paper,  and  an 
elegant  frill  of  the  same  material  was  trem- 
ling  before  the  mouth  of  the  once-glowing  fire- 
place ?  How  we  trembled  to  touch  thy  scoured 
tins,  that  hung  in  appalling  brightness !  with 
what  awe  we  asked  for  a  basket  to  pick  straw- 
berries !  and  where  in  the  house  could  we  find 
a  place  to  eat  a  piece  of  gingerbread  ?  Some- 
how, the  impression  was  burned  with  over- 
powering force  into  our  mind,  that  houses 
and  furniture,  scrubbed  floors,  white  curtains, 
bright  tins  and  brasses,  were  the  great  per- 
manent facts  of  existence, — and  that  men  and 
women,  and  particularly  children,  were  the 
meddlesome  intruders  upon  this  order,  every 
trace  of  whose  intermeddling  must  be  scrubbed 
out  and  obliterated  in  thequickest  way  possible. 
It  seemed  evident  to  us  that  houses  would  be 
far  more  perfect,  if  nobody  lived  in  them  at 
all ;  but  that,  as  men  had  really  and  absurdly 
taken  to  living  in  them,  they  must  live  as  little 
as  possible. 

But  a  truce  to  these  fancies,  and  back  again 
to  our  essay. 

If  libei-ty  in  a  house  is  a  comfort  to  a 
husband,  it  is  a  necessity  to  children.  When 
we  say  liberty,  we  do  not  mean  licence.  We 
do  not  mean  that  Jilaster  Johnny  bo  allowed 
to  handle  elegant  volumes  with  bread-and* 
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batter  fingers,  or  that  little  Miss  be  suffered 
to  drum  on  the  pianoj  or  praoiise  line-drawing 
with  a  pin  on  vanushed  f  umitore.  Still  it  is 
essential  that  the  family  parlonrs  be  not  too 
fine  for  the  family  to  sit  in, — ^too  ^'^  for  the 
ordinary  accidents*  haps  ajdid  mishaps,  of 
reasonably  well-trained  children.  The  ele- 
gance of  the  parlour  where  papa  and  mamma 
sit  and  receive  their  friends  should  wear  an  in- 
vitingi  not  a  hostile  and  bristling,  aspect 
to  little  people.  Its  beauty  and  its  order 
gradually  form  in  the  little  mind  a  Iotc  of 
beauty  and  order,  and  the  insensible  careful- 
ness of  regard. 

Nothing  is  worse  for  a  child  than  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  room  which  he  understands  is  his, 
because  he  is  disorderly, — where  he  is  expected, 
of  course,  to  maintain  and  keep  disorder.  We 
have  sometimes  pitied  the  poor  little  victims 
who  show  their  faces  longingly  at  the  doors  of 
elegant  parlours,  and  are  forthwith  collared 
by  the  domestic  polioe  and  consigned  to  some 
attic-apartment,  called  a  playroom,  where 
chaos  continually  reigns.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  because  children  derange  a  well- 
f umished  apartoient,  that  they  like  confusion. 
Order  and  beauty  are  always  pleasant  to  them 
aa  to  grown  people,  and  disorder  and  deface- 
ment are  painful ;  but  they  know  neither  how 
to  create  the  one  nor  to  prevent  the  other,-^ 
their  little  lives  are  a  series  of  experiments, 
often  making  disorder  by  aiming  at  some  new 
form  of  order.  Yet,  for  all  this^  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  feel  that  in  a  family  everything 
should  bend  to  the  sway  of  these  little  people. 
They  are  the  worst  of  tyrants  in  such  houses, 
-—still,  where  children  are,  though  the  fact 
must  not  appear  to  them,  ^ihoiUimg  must  he  done 
wUhaat  a  wiee  Uiought  of  them. 

Here,  aa  in  all  high  art»  the  old  motto  is  in 
force,  "  Are  est  eeiare  artenk"  ChUdren  who 
are  taught  too  plainly  by  every  anxious  look 
and  word  of  their  parents,  by  every  family 
arrangement,  by  the  impressment  of  every 
chance  guest  into  the  service,  that  their 
parents  consider  their  education  as  the  one 
important  matter  in  creation,  are  apt  to  grow 
up  fantastical,  artificial,  and  hopelessly  self- 
conscious.  The  stars  cannot  stop  in  their 
courses,  even  for  our  personal  improvement, 
and  the  sooner  children  learn  this,  the  better. 
The  great  art  is  to  organise  a  home  which 
shall  move  on  with  a  strong,  wide,  generous 
movement,->where  the  little  people  shall  act 
themselves  out  as  freely  and  impulsively  as 
can  consist  with  thd  ^mfort  of  th^  whole,  and 


where  the  anxious  watching  and  plamiiiig  for 
them  shall  b6  k^pt  as  secret  from  them  as 
possiblei 

It  is  well  that  one  of  the  sunniest  and  dnest 
rooms  in  the  house  be  the  children*s  nursery. 
It  is  good  phUoBophy,  too,  to  furnish  it  attrac- 
tively, even  if  the  sum  expended  lo^rer  tiie 
standard  of  parlour  luxuries.  It  is  well  tliat 
the  children's  chamber,  which  is  to  aet  con- 
stantly on  their  impressible  natures  for  yem, 
should  command  a  better  prospect,  a  sumier 
aspect,  than  one  which  servM  for  a  day's 
oecupancy  of  l^e  tranaioit  guest.  It  is  wdl 
that  journeys  should  be  made  or  put  off  k 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  oh:ttdrcn,--Uiat 
guests  should  be  invited  with  a  view  to  thar 
improvemjent,'— that  sonM  intdmacies  should 
be  chosen  and  some  rejected  on  their  acc^ant. 
But  it  M  noi  well  that  all  this  skouM,  from 
infancy,  be  daily  talked  out  before  the  ebild, 
and  he  grow  up  in  egotism  from  moving  in  & 
sphere  where  everything  from  fitvt  to  last  e 
calculated  and  arranged  with  ref^^ence  to 
himself.  A  little  aj^weranoo  of  wholeeome 
neglect,  combined  with  real  CM9  and  never 
ceasing  watehf uliless,  has  often  seemed  to  do 
wondei*s  in  this  work  of  setting  human  beings 
on  their  own  feet  for  the  lifb-joumey. 

Bduoation  is  the  highest  objeet  of  home,  bot 
education  in  the  widest  s«ue,— education  d 
the  parents  no  less  than  of  the  cbildren.  Is  a 
true  home  the  man  and  the  woman  receH 
through  i^eir  cares,  their  watchings.  tb^ir 
hospitality,  their  charity,  the  last  imd  higbest 
finish  that  earth  can  put  upon  tiieoL  Frca 
that  they  must  pass  upward,  fdr  earth  can 
teach  them  no  more. 

The  home  education  is  iHdoAplete,  nnleasit 
include  the  idea  of  hospitality  and  ehantt. 
Hoq[iitality  is  a  Biblical  and  a|k)Btdiic  nrtu^. 
and  not  so  often  recommended  in  Holy  Writ 
without  reason.  But  there  need  be  no  efibrt 
or  expense  beyond  our  positioii  and  ourmeass. 
Our  hoi^itality  may  and  should  be  homely. 

Many  ihmilies  of  small  fortunes  have  not 
the  steadiness  to  share  their  daily  sTerag^* 
living  with  a  Mend,  a  traveller,  or  guest,  jnat  s* 
the  Arab  shares  his  teat  and  the  Indian  Ir^ 
bowl  of  succotash. '  They  cannot  have  comiKUiJ' 
they  say.  Why  P  Because  it  is  such  a  fii»  *'' 
get  out  the  best  things,  and  then  to  pnt  ihm 
back  again.  But  why  get  out  the  best  ihtnp* 
Why  not  give  your  friend  what  he  would  lit* 
a  thousand  times  better,  a  bit  of  your  arerag^ 
home-life,  a  seat  at  afty  time  lA  ybur  bOi^L  ^ 
seat  at  your  fireP    If  he  sMB  tiiat  tbera  i« « 
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haadle  off  jour  teaottp,  and  tliat  therd  is  a  crack 
across  one  of  jotir  platee,  he  only  thinks,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  ''Well,  mine  aren't  the  only 
things  that  meet  with  accidents/'  and  he  feels 
nearer  to  Jon  ever  after;  he  will  let  yon  come 
to  his  table  and  see  the  cracks  in  his  teacnps, 
and  you  will  condole  with  each  other  on  the 
transient  tltitare  of  earthly  possessions.  If  it 
become  apparent  in  these  entirely  undressed 
rehearsals  that  your  childi-en  are  sometimes 
disorderly,  and  that  your  cook  sometimes  over- 
does the  meat,  and  that  your  second  girl  some- 
times is  awkward  in  waiting,  or  has  forgotten 
a  table  ph)priety,  your  friend  only  feels,  "  Ah, 
vdl,  other  people  hare  trials  as  well  as  I,"  and 
he  thinks,  if  yon  come  to  See  him,  he  shall  feel 
««)r  with  you. 

**Em>ing  eon^ny'*  is  an  e^ense  that  may 
always  be  felt;  but  easy  daily  hospitality,  the 
plate  always  on  your  table  for  a  friend,  is  an 
expense  that  appears  on  no  account  book,  and 
a  pleastti^  that  is  daily  and  constant. 

Under  this  head  of  hospitality,  let  us  suppose 
a  case.  A  traveller  comes  from  England ;  he 
comes  m  good  faith  and  good  fueling  to  see  how 
Americans  lire.  He  merely  wants  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  domertic  life,  to  see  what 
there  is  genuinely  and  peculiarly  American 
about  it.  Kow  here  is  Bmilax,  who  is  living,  in 
a  small  neat  way,  on  hia  salary  fipom  the  daily 
press.  He  remembers  hospitalities  received 
from  our  traveller  in  England,  and  wants  to 
Jetum  them.  He  remembefs,  too,  with  dismay, 
aweli-kept  establishment,  the  well-served  table, 
thcpunctilious,  orderly  servants.  Bmilaz  keeps 
t*o,  a  cook  and  chambermaid,  who  divide  the 
functions  of  his  establishment  between  them. 
What  shall  he  doP  Let  him  say,  in  a  fair, 
manly  way,  «  My  dear  fellow,  I'm  delighted  to 
see  you.  I  live  in  a  small  way,  but  I'll  do  my 
^t  for  you,  and  Mrs.  Smilax  will  be  delighted. 
^me  and  dine  with  us,  so  and  so,  and  we'll 
bring  m  one  or  two  friends."  So  the  man 
comes,  and  Mrs.  Smilax  serves  up  such  a  dinner 
as  lies  within  the  limits  oi  hw  knowledge  and 
tie  capacities  of  her  servants.  All  phun,  good 
of  its  kind,  unpretending,  without  an  attempt 
to  do  anything  English  or  French,— to  do  any. 
tbbg  mors  tiiaa  if  she  were  fdmishing  a  gala- 
^fler  for  her  father  or  returned  brother. 
®Kw  him  your  house  freely,  just  as  it  is,  ta,lk 
^  bim  freely  of  it,  just  as  he  in  England 
"Wed  you  his  larger  house  and  talked  to  you 
of  Ilia  ihier  things.  If  the  man  is  a  true  man, 
fi«  will  ttaiyir  yon  for  such  unprettoding, 
"»««« iWiftoAd  5  if  hd  is  &  man  of  straw,  th^n 


he  is  not  worth  wasting  Mrs.  Bmilax's  health 
and  spirits  for,  in  unavailing  efforts  to  get 
up  a  foreign  dinner-party. 

A  man  who  has  any  heart  in  him  values  a 
genuine  little  bit  of  home  more  than  anything 
else  you  can  give  him.  He  can  get  French 
cooking  at  a  restaurant ;  he  can  buy  expensive 
wines  at  first-class  hotels,  if  he  wants  them ; 
but  the  traveller,  though  ever  so  rich  and  ever 
80  well  served  at  home,  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  a  man  as  you  are,  and  he  is  craving  some- 
thing that  doesn't  seem  like  an  hotel, — some  bit 
of  real,  genuine  heart-life.  Perhaps  he  would 
like  better  than  anything  to  show  you  the  last 
photograph  of  his  wife,  or  to  read  to  you  the 
great  round-hand  letter  of  his  ten-year»old, 
which  he  has  got  to-day.  He  is  ready  to  cry 
when  he  thinks  of  it.  Inthismoodhe  goes  to 
see  you,  hoping  for  aomething  like  home,  and 
you  first  receive  him  in  a  parlour  opened  only 
on  state  occasions,  and  that  has  been  circum- 
stantially and  exactly  fttmished,  as  the  up- 
holsterer assures  you,  as  every  other  parlour  of 
the  kind  in  the  city  is  furbished.  Ton  treat 
.iiim  to  a  dinnsr  got  up  for  the  occasion,  with 
hired  waiters,— a  dinner  which  it  has  taken 
Mrs.  Smilax  a  week  to  prepare  for,  and*i#i]i 
take  her  a  week  to  recover  from, — ^for  which 
the  baby  has  been  snubbed  and  turned  off,  to 
his  loud  indignation,  and  yoUr  young  f  our-yeat^- 
old  sent  to  his  aunt's.  Tour  traveller  eats  youir 
dinner,  and  finds  it  inferior,  as  a  work  of  art, 
to  other  dinners, — a  poor  imitation.  He  goes 
away  and  criticises ;  you  hear  of  it,  and  resolve 
never  to  invite  a  foreigner  again.  But  if  you 
had  given  him  a  little  of  your  heart,  a  little 
home-warmth  and  feeling,— if  yott  had  shown 
him  your  baby,  and  let  bim  romp  with  your 
fonr-year-old,  and  eat  a  genuine  dinner  with 
you, — would  he  have  been  false  to  that  ?  Not 
so  likely.  He  wanted  something  real  and 
human, — ^you  gave  him  a  bad  dress-rehearsal, 
and  dress-rehearsals  always  provoke  criticism. 

Besides  hospitality,  there  is,  in  a  true  home, 
a  mission  of  charity.  It  is  a  just  law  which 
regulates  the  possession  of  great  or  beautiful 
works  of  art,  that  they  shall  in  some  sense  bo 
considered  the  property  of  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate. Fine  grounds  have  hours  when  the 
public  may  bo  admitted, — pictures  and  statues 
may  be  shown  to  visitors ;  and  this  is  a  noble 
charity.  In  the  same  manner  those  who  have 
achieved  the  greatest  of  all  human  works  of 
art  should  empkjy  it  as  a  sacred  charity.  How 
many,  morally  weari^,  wandering,  disabled, 
are  healed  and  comforted  by  th«  warmth  of  a 
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true  home !  When  a  mother  has  sent  her  eon 
tq  the  temptationa  of  a  distalit  city,  what  news 
so  glad  to  her  heart  as  that  he  has  fonnd  some 
quiet  family  where  he  visits  often  and  is  made 
to  feel  AT  HOMB  P  How  miiny  jonng  men 
have  good  women  saved  from  temptation  and 
shipwreclcy  hj  drawing  them  often  to  the 
sheltered  comer  by  the  fireside!  The  poor 
artist, — the  wandering  genius  who  has  lost  hda 
way  in  this  world,  and  stumbles  like  a  child 
among  hard  realities, — the  many  men  and 
women  who,  while  they  have  houses,  have  no 
homes, — see  from  afar,  in  their  distant,  bleak 
life-journey,  the  light  of  a  true  home-fire,  and, 
if  made  welcome  there,  warm  their  stiffened 
limbs,  and  go  forth  stronger  to  their  pilgrim- 
age. Let  tiliose  who  have  accomplished  this 
beautiful  and  perfect  work  of  Divine  art,  be 
liberal  of 'its  influence.  Let  them  not  seek  to 
bolt  the  doors  and  draw  the  curtains,  for  they 
know  not,  and  will  never  know  till  the  future 
life,  of  the  good  th^  may  do  by  the  ministra- 
tion of  this  great  charity  of  home. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the  restricted 
sphere  of  woman.  We  have  been  told  how 
many  spirits  among  women  are  of  a  wider, 
stronger,  more  heroic  mould  than  befits  the 
mere  routine  of  housekeeping.  It  may  be  true 
that  there  are  many  women  far  too  great,  too 
wise,  too  high,  for  mere  housekeeping.  But 
where  is  the  woman  in  any  way  too  great,  or 
too  high,  or  too  wise,  to  spend  herself  in 
creating  a  home  P  What  can  any  woman  make 
diviner,  higher,  better  P  From  such  homes  go 
forth  all  heroisms,  aU  inspirations,  all  great 
deeds. 

Homes  are  the  work  of  art  peculiar  to  the 
genius  of  woman.  Man  helps  in  this  work, 
but  woman  leads;  the  hive  ia  always  in  con* 


fasion  without  the'  queen^heB^     Bat.wh«k  ft 
woman  must  she  be  who  does  this  woAp^ 
fectly !    She  eompreheads  ail,  ahe  balances  and 
arranges  all;  all  diffsre&t  tastei^ and  tenpea- 
ments  find  in  her  their  rest,  andddne  can  umbe  at 
one  hearthstone  the  moot  discovdant  filfwiwfa. 
In  her  is  order,  yet  an  order  ever  veiled  and 
eonoeided  by  indulgence.    Nome  are  aheioked, 
reproved,  abridged  of  priv^cgiea  by  her  kre  of      I 
system ;  for  she  knowa  that  order,  was  made      i 
for  the  family*  and  not  the  family  lor  arder.      i 
Quietly  she  takes  Oii  herself  what  all  otbcn     i 
refuse  or  overlook.     What  the  oitwazy  dis- 
arrange  idie  silently  rectifies^    Eveiybody  in 
her  sphere  breathes  easy,  feelv  fiwe^  and  tin 
driest  twig  begins  in  her  fwnshine  to  pat  out 
buds  and  blossoms.    So  quiet  axe  her  open- 
tions  and  movements,  thatnone^seeihtttiiis 
she  who  holds  all  thmgs  ia  hannonj;  00I7. 
alas!  when  she  is  gone*  how.  many  things 
suddenly  appear  disordered,  inharmnwiflom  ms- 
glected !  All  these  threads  have  been  emilinglj     , 
held  in  her  weak  hand.    Alas,  if  that  is  no 
longer  there! 

Can  any  woman  be  raeh  a  housekeeper  wiA- 
out  an  inspiration  from  above?  No«  "Her 
soul  must  ever  have  affiance  in  God.*  The 
New  Jerusalem  of  a  perfect  homeoonieth  dowa 
from  Qod  out  of  Heaven,  Bat  to  make  sack  a 
Home  is  ambition  high  and  worthy  enonghfo 
any  woman,  be  she  what  she  may. 

One  thing  more.  Right  on  the  ihreaihcdd  of 
all  perfection  lies  tibe  orsoss  io  be  takeai  op. 
Ko  one  can  go  over  or  arovpd  thai  cn>sa.  Ko 
man  or  woman  can  hope  to  create  on .  earth  that 
which  is  the  nearest  image  of  Heaven — a  troe 
Home — who  ie  not  willing  in  the  ootaei  to  \ 
embrace  life  heroically,  to  enoeunter  lahosr 
and  sacrifice. 


THE    BIBLE  AIB   OITB   FAITH. 

VT  THB  BBT.  8.  WAIHWBIGHT,  TICAB  OF  HOLT  TBIKITT,  YOBXj  AUTROB  Ol^ 
"CHBI8TIAK  CBBTAIHTT,**  ETC. 


Ghafzbb  VII. 
*  All  d«oi)iiTableQMB  of  unxightoousnees.** 

IHE  claims  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
1  Bible  as  the  written  Law  of  Chris- 
I  tianity»rest  upon  three  principles:  that 
it  is  a  true  histoxy— that  it  is  mira- 
culooa— and  that  it  is  Divine.  Its  first  oppo- 
nents, unta>le  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  miracles 


wrought  before  their  eyes,  teeorted  to  the  last 
and  most  desperate  form  of  oppoeitioB.  "Be 
hath  a  devil,"  said  they,  '*  and  caeteth  ouidcK^ 
byBeelzebnb.*'  ''Saywenotwell.thatTlioatft 
a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil F**  TheS^gttsh 
infidels  and  German  naturaliBtB  of  tte  ImI 
century,  for  the  most  part  adi^ied  tinaeecoBid. 
Folly  admitting  many  of  the  fkettf  of  Ito  Not 
Testament  history,  they  exerted  their  nt 
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isgoini^ii  strip  t}iem  of  iiheir  supematiiral 
feBtores.'  Tlie  first  detevmination  of  the  school 
of  wkiok  Semlsr  WM  tho  head*  and  the  Com* 
■ffltary  of  Ihr.  P«iihw,  pttbUshed  in  1800,  the 
praunpal  exponent,  was  that  the  miraonlous 
eknenifl  of-  the  Seriptnre  Hiatorj  should  be 
got  rid  of  bjanj  expec^eats,  howerer  yiolent. 
And,  inezpresaiUy  futile  as  it  soon  appeared, 
it  niiist  be  teoieflOLbered  that  this  determina- 
tion was  not  adopted  until  every  other  had 
keen  desptirsd  of.     To  Sender,  Paulus,  and 
tiMir  e6mpeerB,  it  appeared  impossible  that 
ibe  qhnst  of  the  aosiMOs  should  be  either  self- 
clcoaved  or  a  deeeiver.    And  yet  in  common 
with  others  (witb  whom  they  had  nothing 
ebe  in  common)  they  had  preTiously  deter- 
Bosad  that  miraolea  were  impossible;    and 
conflsquenUy  that  whoever  professed  to  work 
minder  nmat    neceesaiily  be  either  a  de- 
carer  of  otiier%  or  of  himself,  or  both.    And 
Itis  oharaoter  of  deoeirer  or  deoeired  must 
sho  bden^  tt>  the  Bvaagelista  by  whom  the 
iUeged  miracles  were  recorded.     From  this 
dilemma  they  saw  but  one  means  of  escape. 
What  if  it  oould  be  shown  that  Christ  never 
professed'  to  work   any  mirades,    nor   the 
aacred  hiatoviana  to  arecord  any  P    What  if  it 
cirald  be  shown  that  the  sacred  narratives, 
Hgfatly  read«  yr&^  opposed  to  any  such  sup- 
position j  that  they  were  intended  to  record 
merely  natural  events;  and  that  it  was  the 
lorertof  the  marveUous,  and  they  alone,  who 
badeferfoundanymirades  there?  Tosfaowthis 
wodd  be  to  «eoape  from  the  whole  difficulty. 
^  ii  tnie^  that  in  the   process^   whatever 
*u  IHvina  In  these  narratives  w(Mild  dis- 
appear; but  what  of  that?  they  ha4Lnodesik<e 
to  lave  the  Divine;  they  had  already  grren  it 
vp :  bat  the  human  would  be  vindicated ;  the 
good  faith,  the  honesty,  the  entire  credibility, 
of  the  Scripture  historians  would  stand  fast. 
And  in  Christ  Himself  there  would  still  be 
that  to  which  they  could  look  up  with  reve- 
rence and  love.    They  would  still  be  able  to 
beliere  in  Him  as  the  truthful  Founder  of  a 
'^digion  which  they  were  by  no  means  willing 
to  renounce  altogether.    Although  he  would 
>o  longer  be  the  Mighty  Worker  of  "  notable 
■fracles,"  clothed  with  power  from  on  high, 
let  OQ  the  other  hand,  neither  would  He  be  (as 
^Seeibesaad  Pharisees  had  blasphemously 
•fc«d)  a  "deceiver"  of   the  people,  pro- 
*"w»g  to  h^  that  which  He  was  not.    Only 
ffet  rid  of .  the  miraculous  element   in   the 
Sttiptore  narratives,  and  Chnst  would  stm 
>^>Bttin  the  perfect  pattern  of  goodness  whidi 


the  world  had  ever  seen,  as  He  "  went  about 
doing  good,"  healing  and  blessing,  though 
with  no  other  means  than  those  possessed  by 
other  men. 

It  was  a  bold  atten^t :  yet  not  more  bold 
than  vain—to  suffer  the  sacred  text  to  stand, 
and  yet  to  find  no  miracles  in  it.    To  accept 
the  New  Testament  as  authentic  history — to 
appeal  to  the.  word  of  Scripture  as  the  proof 
of  its  assertions,  and  yet  to  assert  that  the 
Evangelists  did  not  intend  to  relate  miracles, 
but  merely  ordinary  facts   of  every-day  ex- 
perience.     Thus    (according  to  Bahrdt)  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  Zacharias  was  a  flash 
of  lightning;    or   (according  to  Panlus)  the 
light  of  lamps  falling  upon  a  cloud  of  incense, 
and  followed  by  an  apoplectic  stroke.    The 
opening  of  the  Heavens^  at  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism, was  a  flash  of  lightning,  or. a  sudden 
parting  o£  the  clouds ;  while  Paulus  adduces 
examples  of  the  tameness  of  birds,  to  show 
that  a  real  dove  might  have  alighted  on  the 
head  of  Jesus.    The  angel  who  appeai*ed  to 
the  shepherds  announcing  the  Nativity,  is  a 
Jewish  messenger  canying  a  torch ;  and  the 
song,  the  merry  notes  of  a  party  who  are  with 
him.    Another  (r^ecting  the  torch)  supposes 
it  was  an  ignia  fatmts,  or  else — the  usual  ex- 
pedient— a  flasH  of  lightning;  while  a  third, 
resolves  the  whole  into  a  mental  vision.    The 
walking  on  the  sea,  was  either  swimming  on 
tjhe  sea,  or  walking  on  the  shore.    The  mira- 
cles of  the  loaves  consistsd  in  the  disciples 
'  bringing  out  a  small  store,  and  thus  tempting 
or  shaming  others,  who  also  had  hidden  stores 
with   them,    into  following  this  example  of 
liberality,  so  that  all  were  supplied  from  these 
unsuspected  hoards  of  loaves  and  fishes.    The 
tempter  was  an  artful  Pharisee,  sent  by  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  ministering  angels  were  a 
caravan  approaching  with  provisions,  or  else 
soft,  reviving  breezes.    In  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  Paulus  conjectures  that  others  took 
part  with  our  Lord,  and  ejected  the  buyers 
and  sellers  by  their  united  strength.     The 
swine  were  drowned  in  the  storm  while  Jesus 
was  ci-ossing  the  lake,  or  they  fell  into  the  sea 
while  their  keepers  were  gone  to  meet  Jesus 
upon  His  landing  at  Gkidara.    The  ten  lepers 
merely  received  a  piece  of  encouraging  advice, 
because  Jesus  perceived  that  they  were  already 
fit  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  priest.    The 
cures  of  the  blind  were  wrought  by  means  of 
a  strong  water  prepared  beforehand.     Svsn 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  of  an  unusually  protracted 
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leihargj,  ''After  the  stone  wa$  remoyed," 
sajs  Paulas,  ''Jesus  discovered  bj  somemeiuis 
the  imeq^ected  fact  that  Lazarus  was  still 
alive,  and  returned  thanks  accordingly."  These 
examples,  which  weary  us  by  their  monotony 
of  dull  absurdity,  may  serve  to  show  how  de- 
sperate are  the  efforts  required  to  force  down 
the  Gospel  narratives  to  the  level  of  common 
history.  And  yet  these  efforts  were  made  in 
the  name  of  reason ;  and  this  system  arroga- 
ted to  itself  the  exclusive  right  tD  be  regarded 
a^  "rational  I" 

Hardly  vas  it  full  blowu,  however,  before  it 
began  to  perish.  Even  the  children  of  this 
world  directed  against  it  the  keenest  shafts 
of  their  ridicule.  Not  on\y  every  philologist, 
but  every  man  who  believed  that  language 
had  any  laws,  was  its  natural  enemy,  for  it 
stood  only  by  the  violation  of  ail  those  laws. 
It  got  rid  of  historical  wonders  only  by  sub- 
stituting philological  wonders  of  a  still  more 
astonishing  kind.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  "  i^tionalism  "  does  not  say  that  the 
Evangelists  made  mistakes  and  exalted  or- 
dinary events  into  miracles,  but  that  ordinary 
events  are  what  they  actually  intended  to 
record.  When  they  say,  therefore,  that  there 
remained  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
twelve  baskets  of  &agmeuts  from  five  loaves, 
Paulua  replies  that  they  say  nothing  of  the 
kind;  for  St.  John  (e.  g,)  vi.  13  ia  sj^eaking  not 
of  remnants  after  the  meal,  but  of  bread 
broken  into  fragments  for  the  purpose  of 
eating,  before  the  meal!  Aud  similai*ly  St. 
Matthew  (xvii.  24—27),  speaking  of  the  *'  piece 
of  moncoff"  ia  the  fish's  mouth,  is  made  to 
mean  by  "  when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth," 
"  loosing  him  from  the  hook; "  by  "  thou  shalt 
find  a  piece  of  money,"  "  by  selling  the  fish 
thou  shalt  get  a  piece  of  money  for  thyself"! 
In  a  later  work,  however,  Paulus  desires  to 
amend  his  former  plea,  and  consequently 
"when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,"  is  no 
longer  opening  the  fish's  mouth  to  take  out 
the  hook,  but,  "opening  thine  own  mouth" 
(i. «.,  crying  the  fish  for  sale), "  thou  wilt  earn  a 
piece  of  money."  Another  of  the  same  school 
will  have  it  that  the  whole  speech  is  a  playful 
irony  on  our  Lord's  part,  in  order  to  show 
Peter  the  impossibility  of  the  payment  to 
which  he  has  pledged  Him,  seeing  that  they 
have  no  mox^ey  in  hand.  As  though  He  had 
said,  "  The  next  thing  which  you  had  better 
do,  is  to  go  and  catch  us  a  fish,  and  find  in  it 
the  piece  of  money  which  is  to  p%y  this  tax 
for  which  you  have  engaged ; "  Aot  as  meaning 


that  he  should  actually  4o  this,  hut  as  o0ET<|f< 
ing  a  slight  and  kindly  rebuke.  It  canoot  b« 
wondered  at  that  a  system  so  thorcugbly  srti* 
ficial  and  dishonest  as  this,  should  qmoklj 
have  succumbed  under  the  assaults  which  ii 
incurred  on  si)  sides.  Even  in  the  land  of  iti 
birth,  it  has  entirely  perished ;  and  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded  except  ss  one  A 
those  cast-off  garm^ts  of  unbelief  which  «re 
now  despised  and  trodden  under  foot  of  tbow 
by  whom  they  were  once  held  up  to  adiuiisr 
tion,  in  all  the  gloiy  of  their  nev  colosi^ 
with  boastf  ulness  and  pride. 

The  conflict,  theq,  between  Ohristiamty  sad 
its  assailants  h^  now  passed  into  its  third  sad 
last  stage.  Finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the 
separation  of  the  miracles  from  ths  histc^y, 
and  finding,  too,  that "  every  forced  sffort  of 
this  kind,  however  it  might  keep  v\  the  stadie« 
of  German  .divines,  when  exposed  f  <v  ^  f ^^ 
years  to  the  open  %ir,  began  to  ^tink  in  th« 
nostrils  of  all  reasonable  men,  a  violent  plonge 
has  been  made  by  another  class  of  writers,  d 
whom  Dn  Strauss  is  the  moat  celebrated,  to 
get  rid  of  the  history  and  the  miracles  to- 
gether." "  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  % 
person  called  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  Jewish 
peasant  called  Jesus,  who  lived  some  time  at 
Nazareth ;  but  all  beyond  these  barren  fseU 
is  mystical  invention,  the  fruit  of  the  oi^* 
tive  and  legendary  habits  of  thought  in  the 
early  Christians.  No  miracles  were  wrougbt 
by  this  Jewish  peasant,  no  prophecy  was  fol- 
filled  in  Him*  He  was  condemned,  perhapsi 
to  death,  but  wmt  either  taken  down  from  the 
cross  while  still  alive,  or  never  appearsd  agais 
after  His  burial.  Bat  a  small  company  of  dia- 
ciples,  with  strange  pertinaoity,  resolved  to 
treat  Him  a^  their  promised  Messiah,  without 
one  grain  of  evidence  to  warrant  the  idea,  ud 
in  the  teeth  of  aU  their  deepest  prejudicea  u 
Jews.  Without  the  least  purpose  of  bvA 
through  the  vividness  of  their  fancy  and  their 
faith  in  prophecies  which  they  entirely  mia* 
understood  end  misapplied,  they  ascribed  to 
Him  cures  He  never  wrought,  a  resurreetiaa 
which  never  occurred^  paraUea  «nd  discosnei 
— ^rioh  with  wisdom— which  He  never  apoke, 
and,  in  shorty  a  character,  both  in  word  sail 
deed,  which  was  due  to  their  own  imagioatioB. 
The  very  inventors  of  thes^  fi^^tions  mistook 
them  for  facts,  and  spe^t  their  lives  in  per* 
Buading  others  that  they  wero  fi»cts»  before  thi 
proof  of  the  fiction  was  half  complete.'^  Ib 
short,  on  this  hypothe«jis  the  apostles  tonM^ 
*  B^T.  T.  Bfafki* "  llodera  n>ttonrfi<m,**pBL  «l^  IT  fflari^^ 
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the  world  upeide  down  by  proclaiixung,  as  well- 
bioim  and  well-atte«t^d  facts,  a  series  of 
dwwny  le^^ds^  wluch  they  were,  at  that  very 
tiaj«,  weamg  gradually  out  of  their  own  fertile 
imaginatioiL 

The  Jews,  we  are  told,*  had  certain  ospeota- 
tionB  of  what  their  Messiah  was  to  be ;  and  the 
character  of  Jesos  strongly  impressed  many  of 
them  with  Oi^  belief  that  He  was  the  Messiah ; 
and  hence  ibey  were  af torwarda  led  to  fancy 
that  He  must  have  done  what  Messiah  ought 
to  have  done.  But  then,  unfortunately  lor 
this  theory,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Masstah 
^^xpected  by  tho  Jews  was  a  very  different 
person  from  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  They  looked 
for  a  Gonqueriog  Prince;  not  for  a  crucified 
Teacher. 

"Ho  matter  for  that,"  it  is  rejcMned,  "lor 
^  only  shows  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
modified  their  previous  notions  of  the  Messiah 
»)  aa  to  suit  suqh  facts  of  His  history  as  could 
Bot  be  denied."  But  in  this  shape  also  the 
theoiy  is  plainly  left  without  any  foundation 
is  fact.  For  if  Jesus  neither  wrought  mirades 
to  pruTC  His  Divine  mission,  nor  in  any  way 
folMled  the  ezpeotations  of  the  Messiah,  what 
waa  there  to  impress  men's  minds  so  strongly 
vith  the  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  P 
"Take  away  His  miracles^  and  jwk  .leave 
Him  nothing  but  the  character  of  an  humble 
Teacher,  followed  by  a  lew  poor  peasants, 
addressing  calm  leasous  of  morality  to  a  people 
Evallowed  up  in  factious  strife  and  ceremonial 
superstition-ra  people  divided  between  the 
hot  bigotry  ol  the  Pharisees  and  the  cold  in« 
credulity  of  the  Sadducees,  but  selfish  and 
worldly  to  the  heart's  core  in  both  extremes, 
aad  agitated  by  that  most  absorbing  of  all 
^^xcitentents,  a  fierce  political  agitation.  Bead 
Josephua's  acoount  of  that  age  and  generation, 
and  then  say  whether  such  a  cause  was  likely 
to  produce  such  an  effect." 

Bat  this  is  not  all :  for  when  Jesus  was  first 
l^eliered  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  must  have  been 
in  cosaequence  of  the  persuasion  that  He 
vonld  fulfil  the  popular  expectations  of  the 
Keasiab.  How  then  came  the  belief  in  the 
^^cwiabahip  to  remain  after  He  had  failed  to 
laifiltbemP — ^to  remain,  too,  so  strongly  im- 
pmtt«d,  as  to  change  the  very  foundation  on 
which  it  was  built  ?  To  this  it  is  replied  that 
"the  necessity  of  the  case  required  that  His 
^plss  should  aecommodate  their  views  to 
hovn  Issts*  When  it  was  certain  that  He 
Waa  pat  ^  death,  they  could  only  mend  the 
^tter  by  fimcying  that  He  had  risen  again." 

•  By  StrausB,  in  lus  "Lcben  Jesu." 


On  which  it  has  been  pertinently  remarkedf 
that  "  the  necessity  pf  all  this  for  Dr.  Strauss's 
theory  is  plain  enough ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  its  necessity  for  anything  else.  For  the 
Apostles  were  not  modem  philosophers,  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  everything  to  a  theory,  but 
plain,  unsophisticated  men.  Their  hopes  had 
been  confessedly  disappointed,  and  their  faith 
had  failed.  Hope,  faith,  and  courage  had  been 
buried  in  their  Master's  tomb.  These  mig^t 
rise  again  with  Him,  but  they  could  not  raise 
Him,  when  they  were  not  themselves  revived. 
And  the  question  is.  What  revived  them  ?  It 
is  idle  to  say,  'an  altered  view  of  the  pro- 
phecies,' because  that  is  only  suggesting  again 
the  same  question  in  another  form — ^What 
altered  their  view  of  the  prophecies?  These 
prophecies,  according  to  the  infidels*  can  only 
be  made  to  speak  of  the  Messiah's  euffenngfi 
by  one  who  alres4y  believes  in  a  suffering 
Messiah.  If  the^  really  do  predict  'the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow,'  let  this  be  distinctly,  allowed,  and  we 
shall  know  how  to  use  the  adnussion ;  but  il 
they  do  not,  the  question  still  recurs.  What 
produced  the  strong  persuasion  which  made 
the  disciples /ancy  a  meaning  so  remote  from 
the  notious  of  that  age,  so  differ^t,  as  we  a^e 
told,  from  the  natural  meaning  of  those  pro^ 
phecies?" 

Without  further  pursuing  the  sulject  at 
present,  we.  will  merely  point  to  the  important 
f^vct  that  by  their  mutual  antagonism  these 
two  main  schools  of  Eationalism  directly 
destroy  each  other;  while,  indirectly,  each  of 
them  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Gfospel.  The 
earlier  school  of  Semler  and  Faulus  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Qospel  narrative  is  so  inex« 
tricably  interlaced  with  the  history  of  the 
times,  that  to  uproot  it  or  to  deny  its  reality 
is  a  thing  absolutely  impossible,  llie  mythical 
school  of  Bauer,  Gabler,  and  Strauss  have 
shown  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  separate 
the  supernatural  from  the  historic.  Combine 
these  admissions,  and  the  evidence  is  com- 
plete«  The  countless  and  absurd  glosses  ol 
the  naturalists  bear  witness  that  Christianity 
is  a  true  history.  The  laboured  hypothesis  of 
their  rivals  proves  that  that  history  js  indis« 
putably  miraculous ;  and  unless  we  revive  the 
blasphemies  of  the  Pharisees,  we  must  q,Iso 
own  that  it  is  truly  and  really  Divine. 

The  ancient  faith  alone  is  tenable — <<  Eabbi, 
we  know  that  Thou  art  a  Teacher  come  from 
God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that 
Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 

t  By  Bp.  Fitcgerald,  *'  Cautions  for  tlio  Times,"  pp.  511. 
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LIGHT    OH    OHUEOH    MATTEES.— VI. 

WHY  WERE  OUR  REFORMERS  BURKED  ? 

BT  THB  BET.  J.   C.  BYLB,  B.A. 


|HIS  is  a  point  whicli  I  hold  to  be  one 
of  cardinal  importance  in  the  present 
day.  Great  indeed  would  be  our 
mistake  if  we  supposed  that  our 
Beformers  suffSered  for  the  vague  charge  of 
refusing  submission  to  the  Pope,  or  desiring 
to  maintain  the  index>endence  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland.  Nothing  of  the  kind!  The 
principal  reason  why  they  were  burned  was 
because  they  refused  one  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  On  that 
dootrine,  in  almost  every  case,  hinged  their 
life  or  death.  If  they  admitted  it  they  might 
lire;  if  they  refused  it  they  mast  die. 

The  doctrine  in  question  was  the  realpreeenee 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Did  they  or  did  they  not 
beliere  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
actually  present  under  the  forms  of  bread  and 
wine  after  the  words  of  consecration  were 
pronounced  P  Did  they  or  did  they  not  believe 
that  the  real  body  of  Christ,  which  was  boi*n 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  present  .on  the  so- 
called  sltar  so  soon  as  the  mystical  words  had 
passed  the  lips  of  the  priest  P  Did  they  or  did 
they  not  P  That  was  the  simple  question,  If 
they  did  not  believe,  and  admit  it,  they  were 
burned.* 

There  is  a  wonderful  and  striking  unity  in 
the  stories  of  our  martyrs  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  them  no  doubt  were  attacked  about 
the  marriage  of  priests.  Some  of  them  were 
assaulted  about  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Some  of  them  were  assailed  on  other 
points.  But  all,  without  an  exception,  were 
called  to  special  account  about  the  realpresence, 
and  in  every  case  their  refusal  to  admit  the 
doctrine  formed  one  principal  cause  of  their 
condemnation. 

•  "TheHuswasoneof  theprmdpolMiiMgwfaysonMich 
turmoil  wm  made  in  the  Cliuroh,  with  the  bloodahod  of  so 
many  godly  men."— JVNre't  Pr^fQC4  to  Vol.  III.  of  Acta  and 


"  The  aaonment  of  the  altar  was  the  main  touohitoiie  to 
diMorer  the  poor  Protertante.  Thii  point  of  the  real,  cor- 
poral presence  of  Christ  In  the  sacrament,  the  same  body 
that  was  .eracifled,  was  the  compendious  way  to  discorer 
those  of  the  opposite  qpinion."— FulW,  Cimreh  Uigtora,  iu. 
8W.    Tegg'sogit. 


(1.)  Hear  what  Eogers  said : — 

"  I  was  asked  whether  I  believed  in  the  sacra- 
ment to  be  the  very  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  that  was  bom  of  the  Yirgin 
Mary,  and  hanged  on  the  cross,  really  and 
substantially  P  I  answered, '  I  think  it  to  be 
false.  I  cannot  understand  really,  and  sub- 
stantially to  signify  other>vise  than  oorporallj. 
But  corporally  Christ  is  only  in  Heaven,  and  so 
Christ  cannot  be  corporally  in  your  sacra- 
ment.' *'—Foxe  in  loco,  Yol.  iii  p.  101,  edit  16^ 

And  therefore  he  was  condemned  and  bumed. 

(2.)  Hear  what  Bishop  Hooper  said  *.— 

"  Tunstall  asked  him  to  say, '  whether  be 
believed  the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment, and  Master  Hooper  said  plainly  Uiat 
there  was  none  such,  neither  did  he  believe  anj 
such  thing.'  Whereupon  they  bade  the  notaries 
write  that  he  was  married  and  would  not  go 
from  his  wife,  and  that  he  believed  not  tbe 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament :  wherefore 
he  was  worthy  to  be  deprived  of  his  bishopric/' 
— Foxe  in  loeo,  Yol.  iii.  p.  123. 

And  so  he  was  condemned  and  burned. 

(3.)  Hear  what  Rowland  Taylor  said  :— 

**  The  second  cause  why  I  was  condemned  as 
a  heretic  was  that  I  denied  transubstanti&tioii 
and  conoomitation,  two  juggling  words  where- 
by the  Papists  believe  that  Christ's  natoral 
body  is  made  of  bread,  and  the  Godhead  b^ 
and  by  to  be  joined  thereto,  so  that  imme- 
diately after  the  words  of  consecration,  then 
is  no  moi*e  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament, 
but  the  substance  only  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ' 

"Because  I  denied  the  aforesaid  Flapistioal 
dootrine  (yea,  rather  plain,  wicked  idolatry, 
blasphemy,  and  heresy)  I  am  judged  a  heretic  ' 
— Foxe  in  loco,  Vol.  iii.  p.  141. 

And  therefore  he  was  bamed. 

(4)  Hearwhat  was  done  witli  Bishop  Fenar. 
He  was  summoned  to  "grant  the  natoral 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine,"  and  because  be 
refused  to  subscribe  thia  article^  as  well  aa 
.others,  he  was  condemned.  And  in  the  sentenoe 
of  condemnation  it  is  finally  charged  against 
him  that  he  maintained  that  "  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  ought  not  to  be  ministered  on  an 
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akar,  or  to  be  elevated,  or  to  be  adored  in  anj 
way."— JVwc  in  loco,  VoL  iii.  p.  178. 

And  80  be  was  burned. 

(5.)  Hear  wbat  boly  Jobn  Bradford  wrote  to 
Uie  men  of  Lancashire  and  Cbesbire  when  be 
was  in  prison : — 

"The  cbief  thing  which  I  am  condemned  for 
as  an  heretic  is  because  I  deny  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  (which  is  not  Ohi-ist's  Supper, 
bnt  a  plain  perrersion  as  the  Papists  now  use 
it)  to  be  a  real,  natural,  and  corporal  presence 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  under  the  forms 
and  accidents  of  bread  and  wine ;  that  is,  be- 
catise  I  deny  transubstantiation,  which  is  the 
darling  of  the  devil,  and  daughter  and  heir  to 
Antichrist's  religion."— jPoice  in  loco,  Vol.  iii.  p. 
260. 

And  so  he  was  burned* 

(6.)  Hear  what  were  the  words  of  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  Bishop  Bidley : 

"  The  said  Nicholas  Ridley  alarms,  maintains, 
and  stubbornly  defends  certain  opinions,  asser- 
tions, and  heresies,  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  received  faith  of  the  Church,  as 
in  denying  the  true  and  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  be  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  and  secondarily,  in  afiELrming  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  to  remain  afler  the 
words  of  consecration."— fbaj6  in  loco,  Yol.  iii. 
p.  426. 

And  so  he  was  burned. 

(7.)  Hear  the  articles  exhibited  against 
Bishop  Latimer  :— 

"That  thou  hast  openly  affirmed,  defended, 
and  maintained  that  the  true  and  natural 
body  of  Christ,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
priest,  is  not  really  present  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  and  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  remain«th  still  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine." 

And  to  this  article  the  good  old  man  replied : 

"After  a  corporal  being,  which  the  Bomish 
Chnrch  fumisheth,  Christ's  body  and  blood  is 
iM>t  in  the  Bocrament  under  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine/'— fbaw  in  loco,  VoL  iii.  p.  426. 

And  so  he  was  burned. 

(8.)  Hear  the  address  made  by  Bishop 
Bonner  to  Archdeacon  Philpot : — 

"You  have  offended  and  trespassed  against 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  denying  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be  there, 
*to>4i*ig  also  material  bread  and  material 
^e  to  be  in  the  sacrament,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."— JPosw 
»»ioco,Yo!.iii.p.405. 


And  because  the  good  man  stoutly  adhered  to 
this  opinion  he  was  condemned  and  burned. 

(9.)  Hear,  lastly,  what  Ci*anmer  said  with 
almost  his  last  breath,  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford:— 

"  As  for  the  sacrament,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
taught  in  my  book  against  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  which  my  book  teach  eth  so 
true  a  doctrine,  that  it  shall  stand  at  the  last 
day  before  the  judgment  of  God  when  the 
Papist's  doctrine  contrary  thereto  shall  be 
ashamed  to  show  her  face." — Foxe  in  loco,  Yol. 
iii.  p.  562. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  Crsamer 
had  said  in  this  book,  let  them  take  the  follow* 
ing  sentence  as  a  specimen :— < 

*<They  [the  Papists]  say  that  Christ  it 
oorpondly  under  or  in  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine.  We  say  that  Christ  is  not  there,  neiXhmr 
corporally  nor  apvritfuaUy;  but  in  them  that 
worthily  eat  and  drink  the  bread  and  wine  He 
is  spiritually,  and  corporally  in  Heaven.^'-^ 
Crcmmer  on  the  Lord's  Stiffper.  Parker  Society 
edit.  p.  54. 

And  so  he  was  burned. 

Now,  were  the  English  Reformers  right  in 
being  so  stiff  and  unbending  on  this  question 
of  the  real  presence  ?  Was  it  a  point  of  such 
vital  importance  that  they  were  justified  in 
dying  before  they  would  receive  itP  These 
are  questions,  I  suspect,  which  are  very 
puzzling  to  many  unreflecting  minds.  Such 
minds,  I  fear,  can  see  in  the  whole  controversy 
about  the  real  presence  nothing  but  a  logo- 
machy, or  strife  of  words.  But  they  are 
questions,  I  am  bold  to  say,  on  which  no  well- 
instructed  Bible-reader  can  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  giving  his  answer.  Such  a  one 
will  say  at  once  that  the  Bomish  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  Gospel,  and  is  the  very  citadel  and  keep  of 
Popery.  Men  may  not  see  this  at  first,  but 
it  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  carefully  re- 
membered. It  throws  a  clear  and  broad  light 
on  the  line  which  the  Reformers  took,  and  the 
unflinching  firmness  with  which  they  died. 

Whatever  men  please  to  think  or  say,  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  if  pursued 
to  its  legitimate  consequences,  obscures  every 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  damages 
and  interferes  with  the  whole  system  of  Christ's 
truth.  Grant  for  a  moment  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  sacrifice,  and  not  a  sacraments- 
grant  that  every  time  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion are  used  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
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Ohrist  are  present  on  tlie  Gommonion-table 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  win^ — granfc 
that  every  one  who  eats  that  consecrated  bread 
and  drinks  that  consecrated  wine,  does  really 
eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohrist — 
grant  for  a  moment  these  things,  and  then  see 
what  momentous  consequences  residt  from 
these  premises. 

You  spoil  the  blessed  doctrine  of  ChrUVa 
finished  work  when  He  died  on  the  cross.  A 
sacrifice  that  needs  to  be  repeated  is  not  a 
perfect  and  complete  thing.  You  spoil  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ.  If  there  are  priests 
that  can  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  Qod 
besides  Him,  the  great  High  Priest  is  robbed 
of  His  glory.  You  spoil  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  You  exalt  sinful 
men  into  the  position  of  inediators  between 
Qod  and  man.  You  give  to  the  sacramental 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  an  honour  and 
veneration  they  wei'o  never^meant  to  receive, 
and  produce  an  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of 
faithful  Ohristians.  Last,  but  not  least,  you 
overthrow  the  true  doctrine  of  Chrises  human 
nature.  If  the  body  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
can  be  in  more  places  than  one  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  a  body  like  our  own,  aud  Jesus 
was  not  the  Second  Adam  in  the  truth  of  our* 
nature, 

J  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  our 
martyred  Reformers  saw  and  felt  these  things 
even  more  clearly  than  we  do,  and,  seeing  and 
feeling  theip,  chose  to  die  rather  than  admit 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  Feeling 
them,  they  would  not  give  way  by  subjection 
for  a  moment,  and  cheerfully  laid  down  their 
lives.  lict  this  fact  be  deeply  graven  in  our 
minds.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  on  the  face  of  the  globe  this  fact  ought 
to  be  oleorly  understood  by  every  Englishman 
who  reads  history.  Bather  than  admit  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
content  to  be  burned. 

Wq  live  in  momentous  times.  The  ecclesias- 
tical horizon  on  every  side  is  dark  and  lower- 
ing. The  steady  rise  and  pi*ogres8  of  Ritua- 
lism and  Ritualists  is  shaking  the  Church  of 
England  to  ita  very  centre.  It  is  of  the  very 
first  importance  to  understand  clearly  what  it 
all  means.  A  right  diagnosis  of  disease  is  the 
very  first  ekm^At  of   successful  treatment. 


The  physician  vho  doea  not  see  what  is  ike 
matter  is  never  likely  to  work  any  cures. 

Now,  I  say  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  great  controversy  of 
our  times  is  a  mere  question  of  restments  and 
ornaments — of  chasubles  and  amioes — of  more 
or  less  church  decorations — of  more  or  less 
candles  and  flowers— of  more  or  less  bowings 
and  crossings — of  more  or  less  gestures  and 
postures— of  more  or  less  show  and  form. 
The  man  who  fancies  that  the  whole  dispute 
is  a  mere  sesthetic  one,  a  question  of  taste  like 
one  of  fashion  and  millinery,  must  allow  me 
to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  a  complete  deluaion. 
He  may  sit  on  the  shore,  like  the  Epiourean 
philosopher,  smiling  at  theological  storms, 
and  flatter  himself  that  we  are  only  squab- 
bling about  trifles,  but  I  take  leave  to  tell  him 
that  his  philosophy  is  very  shallow,  and  hia 
knowledge  of  the  controversy  of  the  d^  very 
superficial  indeed. 

The  things  I  have  spoken  of  are  tr^,  1 
fully  concede.  But  they  are  pernicious  trifles, 
because  they  are  the  outward  expression  of  an 
inward  doctrine.  They  are  the  skin  disease 
which  is  the  symptom  of  an  unsound  constitu- 
tion. They  are  the  plague  spot  whidi  tells  of 
internal  poison.  They  are  the  curKng  smoke 
which  arises  from  a  hidden  volcano  of  mischief. 
I,  for  one,  would  never  lend  a  hand  to  agitato 
about  church  millinery  or  candles  if  I  thought 
they  meant  nothing  beneath  the  surface.  But  I 
believe  they  mean  a  great  deal  of  error  and 
false  doctrine,  and  therefore  I  pnbHoly  protest 
against  them,  and  say  that  those  who  support 
them  are  to  be  blamed. 

I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  root 
of  the  whole  Ritualistic  system  is  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  Lord's  Supper  tmder  tke 
forms  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wina 
The  real  j^resenee,  under  tibe  forms  of  bread 
and  wine,  is  the  foundation  principle  of  Ritua- 
lism. The  real  presmee  is  what  the  Bitnahstie 
party  wont  to  bring  back  into  ihe  Ohuxsh  of 
England.  And  just  as  our  martyred  Reformers 
went  to  the  stake  rather  than  admit  the  reol 
preswce,  so  I  hold  that  we  should  make  any 
sacrifice,  rather  than  sJlow  it  to  fiome  back  in 
any  shape  into  our  Oommunion.* 

<  9rom  CKturoh  A«aoaiation  LMtons,  9ow  Tl   [tat^* 
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THE  I£8S02r  OF  TUE  FLOWEH. 

"  Flower  upon  the  green  hillside, 

Thou,  to  shan  the  threatening  blast, 
In  the  grass  thy  head  dost  hide. 

By  the  tempest  orerpast. 
Thou,  to  greet  the  azure  skies. 

And  to  feel  the  soothing  sun, 
Brighter,  sweeter,  thou  dost  rise, — 

Tell  me,  flower,  how  tjus  is  done  ?  " 

**  I  will  tell  thee,  as  thy  friend, 

Artless,  timid,  whispering  low, 
To  the  blast  His  good  to  bend — 

He  who  made  me,  taught  me  so ! 
While  His  teaching  I  obey, 

I  but  fall  to  rise  and  stand, 
Brighter  for  the  stormy  day, 

I^anijQ^  on  Bi9  yiowle^s  hand* 

"When  to  Him  I've  lowly  bowed, 

He  with  fireshness  fills  my  cup, 
Frpm  the  angry,  scowling  cloud ; 

Then  He  gently  lifts  me  up. 
So  I  fall,  ^d  so  I  rise, 

Jg^  th«j  dark  or  sunny  hour, 
IkUnding  Him  who  rules  the  (tides, -^-f* 

He's  my  Qod,  and  I'm  His  flower." 

THB  OABPSH  OV  TBB  LDBD. 

H^ny  of  the  most  beautiftil  plants  in  our 
gardens,  and  the  trees  that  bear  the  richest 
fruits,  were  once  wayside  seeds,  with  in- 
significant flpwers,  or  stunted  thorny  bushes 
bearing  only  sour  berries.  It  was  a  slow 
and  troublesome  process,  however,  requiring 
sliQ  and  pains  and  patience,  that  changed 
the  buttercup  into  the  rai^unoidus,  or  the 
sour  er»b  into  the  sweet  «pple,  And  so, 
when  it  pla<»es  Gk)d  of  His  grace  to  seleet 
wild  seeds,  like  you  and  me,  we  m^t  not 
mnrmmr  or  wonder  if  He  insist  upon  wholly 
changing  us,  and  leaving  no  portion  of  the 
original  bitterness  and  harshness  and  sour- 
ness of  our  natural  charactet  in  us. 

Many  of  the  seeds  He  chooses  for  himself. 
He  allow# jnst  to  gerinini^te,  and  immediately 
plucky  Q^d  ac^ctifiefl»  wd  takes  to  Heaven. 
These  ore  the  babea  who  die  in  the  very 
morning  twiUgbt  of  their  days.    Some,  lik^ 


the  thief  on  the  cross,  have  ripen^  almost 
to  destruetion,  when  they  are  snatched  like 
brands  from  the  burning !  Others,  like  Dr. 
Chalmers,  ^re  fostered  long  on  this  earth, 
and  put  on  many  of  the  heavenly  characters 
before  they  are  transplanted  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Lord.  But  all  are  watered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  renewed  by  Him  in  their 
whole  nature,  and  purified  and  cleansed  and 
pruned  by  the  Father,  the  Husbandman,  and 
grafted  into  the  true  Yine,  which  is  Christ, 
and  made  branches  of  Him;  and  thereby, 
and  thereby  alone,  bring  forth  fruit. 

Let  us  long,  then,  for  holiness.  Even  if 
we  got  into  Heaven  without  it,  which  is  im- 
possible, we  should  have  no  pleasure  there. 
You  and  I  know  that  sickness  makes  it  in^f 
possible  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  this  world, 
and  that  heal^  is  essential  to  the  realization 
of  even  its  pure  joys.  Well,  sin  is  the  sickness 
of  Hef^ven,  and  holiness  its  health.  As  a 
sick  mw  turns  away  in  disgust  from  the 
flowers  and  books  and  music  and  food  ih^t 
delight  the  healthy,  so  a  sinner  would  find 
no  pleaBure  in  the  holiness  of  Heaven,  i^oli* 
ness  and  happiness  are  inseparable. 

GEORGE  WILSOH,  M.D. 
THE  PRAYER  OF  AGONY. 

Tell  to  thy  God  thy  heart's  desire, 
With  lips  of  fire  ; 
But  close  the  prayer,  as  didHis  ownblest  Bon, 
**  Yet  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
r»eely,  like  Christ,  to  God  express 
Thy  deep  distress ; 
But  pray  thy  Father,  that  He  work,  at  wiU, 
Woe  which  salvation  must  fulfil. 

<'  All  things  are  possible,''  repeat : 
And  thrice  entreat; 
But,  though  the  blood  start  to  thy  throbbing 
brow. 
Lowly  upon  the  ground  be  thou. 

Arouse  thy  brethren  by  thy  side : 
Yet  gently  chide ; 
Then  with  thy  God  agidn  ^y  soul  eogtos^ 
And  strengthened  be  to  bear  thy  ctom. 

LOBB  KJUXiOOH. 
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Chapter  X. 

*'It  is  thfivefore  Tanity  to  seek  after  pexiflhin^ 
riches,"  TnoiULa  ▲  Kekfis. 

*'  Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  Hgh, 
Thou  who  art  underground  to  lie  P 
ThoQ  Bow'st  and  planteet,  but  no  irnit  mnat  «ee» 
For  4eath,  alas,  is  reaping  thise/' 

Abiuhax  Oowlbt. 

IR.  WBJrrWORTH  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  idea  that. Captain  Gifford  bad 
reasons  of  his  own  for  paying  a  visit 
to  Yivian  Mansion  at  that  particular 
time  when  lie  could  spend  an  hour  in  the  draw- 
ing-room free  from  observation,  and  that  the 
solicitude  he  was  so  careful  to  display,  respect- 
ing the  health  of  his  aged  relative,  was  a  mere 
pretence.  Mr.  Wentworth  wari,  however,  en- 
tirvly  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  thode 
reasons ;  and  could  he  have  seen  the  manner  in 
which  Captain  Gifford  proceeded  to  employ 
himself  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  would 
probably  have  been  no  less  surprised  than 
shocked. 

The  gentleman's  first  act  was  noiselessly  to 
close  and  bolt  the  door.  Then  he  walked  to  a 
large  old-fashioned  writing-table  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  containing  a  great  many  drawers 
of  various  sizes,  from  the  smallest  of  which 
he  took  a  bunch  of  keys.  Poor  Miss  Yivian ! 
little  had  she  ever  imagined  that  the  place  in 
which  they  were  hidden, — ^kept  studiously 
secret  from  everyone,  even  Bentley, — had  been 
discovered  by  the  lynx-like  eyes  of  Captain 
Gifford,  only  a  few  days  before.  Keys  in 
hand,  he  next  set  himself  to  the  task  of  open- 
ing ^bawer  after  drawer,  turning  over  and  ex- 
amining the  eobtente  of  each  with  equal  core 
and  rapiditrp^. 

Whatever  was  the  object  of  his  search,  it 
was  not  easily  discovered.  But  strange  and 
various  indeed  wem  the  long-hidden  hoards 
thus  brought  to  light.  Here  were  a  number  of 
old  letters,  faded  and  torn,  relics  of  earlier 


days,  when  Miss  Vivian  had  not  been  qflift 
alone  in  the  world.  There  were  some  pieces  <l 
rich.flowcred  silks,— -such  s^ks  to  m  the  days 
of  our  g^eat-grandmothers  wotild  ha*^  cad 
some  thirty  or  forty  guineas  the  drtJtt;--T6M 
up  and  thrust  into  a  drawer.  Now  Oapttin 
Gifford  opened  one  ivSl  of  newspapers^  none 
less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old;  then 
another  filled  with  pieces  of  string  and  pick- 
thread,  knotted  loosely  together,  or  roBed  into 
balls.  Here  again  were  scraps  of  blank  paper, 
yellow  and  dusty,  intermingled  with  the  torn 
leaves  of  one  or  two  books,  amongst  which  tm 
a  very  ancient  and  dilapidated  primer;  Oonid 
it  be  possible  that  Miss  Vfviaii's  love  of  boaid- 
ing  had  extended  so  far  as  to  indtioe  htf  to 
preserre  the  book  in  which  i&'e  had  learnt  ber 
A,  B,  CP  More  curious  stiU,  ih  the  ncit 
drawer  were  one  or  two  broken  toyB,--tk€ 
wheel  of  a  child's  cart,'  toughly  Inade,  and  a 
misshapen,  battered  wooden  doll,  minus  feg> 
and  arms,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  elegint 
waxen  babies  now  in  vogue.  '  But"  Captain 
Gifford  was  in  n6  mood  for  lintt^dribig  over 
these  strange  melancholy  rel$crofKffmerday«, 
and  he  tossed  back  the  doll  y^h  an  impaient, 
•*  Pshaw !  what  a  parcel  of  rubbish  !* 

He  had,  as  yet,  by  no  means  come  ie^  fh^  €0^ 
of  the  rubbish.  Other  drawers  remaaned,  and 
he  still  continued  to  open  one  iafter  another, 
now  turning  over  a  mass  of  papers,  now  cl 
scraps  of  old  dresses,  here  a  pfle  <if  'bid  nmsic 
torn  and  soiled,  there  d  number  of  lad*!  water- 
colour  sketches,  echoes  of  ^e  B^o^ldayslon^. 
long  gone  by.  And  M  l^ese  -#ere  locked  tip 
as  carefully  as  if  they  were  treaaur^  <rf  the 
greatest  value.  ;    » 

Only  twomore  drawers  remained, atedCaptain 
Gifford  began  to  look  annoyed  and  imp8ti«t 
at  his  lack  of  success  in  fining  wh*t  he 
wanted.  But  he  was  now  near  the  disfiOvtiy. 
He  opened  one  of  the  drawera-^il  wttsstuft* 
full  of  beeswax,  string,  nal&,  •nff  paper;  W 
within  it  was  a  much  tataSkit  ^Mrwto',  i*!^^  ^ 
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first  Almost  escaped  his  glance.  Inside  this 
hj  a  ^ecf  of  JpapM^  wrii^n  closelT  over,  faded, 
joltoirj  j^^  If  ^rn.  witli;  did  jajg%.  upoa  whidi 
Captain  Clifford  eagerly  seized. 

Yes,  this  was  the  object  of  his  long  search, 
and  rexy  well  pleased  was  the  expression  of 
Ms  face  as  he  scanned  the  contents,  written 
and  signed  by  Miss  Yivian^  willing  the  whole 
of  her  possesions  to  "Percival  Clifford,*'  with 
the  exception  of  fifty  pounds  to  Bentley. 

But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied,  for  the  will 
bemg  so  old  in  date,  the  probabilities  were 
e^  that  it  was  not  her.  last.  He  carefiilly 
replace^  the  yellow  paper  in,  the  drawer,  and 
rmmidd  his  .search  with  renewed  rigonr,  only 
paosing  .evoT  two  or  three  minutes  to  listen 
for  the  ixmofxg  footsteps  that  might  herald  an 
iBternq>tioiv 

NotjQi^y  the  writing-table,  but  every  drawer 
ia  the  room,— and  the  number  was  not  small, 
—and  every  shelf  ii^  the  deep  old  oupboards, 
he  ranffifiVed  with  a  persererance  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  But  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
i€cond:wiUt  or  wrijbing  of  any  description 
ai^ed  )^y  Mi^s  Yirian,  could  he  discoTer ;  and, 
very  well  plf^aved  with  tha  re«ult^  he  dosed  the 
hat  d^t|wers,re:tumingthe  keys  to  their  hiding- 
place,  and])|rep9ired  tp  leave  the  room. 

He  had  rpasona  for  b^ing  perfect]^  satisfied 
that  thjuB  was  th^  only  will  in  existeQce>  and 
that  he  .^as  consequently  secure  of  the  pro- 
perty, from  some  words  uttered  by  Miss  Yivian 
sot  long  befora  Paptain  GijSord  had  one  day 
cbatriTcd  ta  edge  the  conyersation  round  to 
tl^.salrjept.  of  wills  and  beqi^sts  in  general, 
ill  the  hope  of  making  some  discovery  in  re- 
fereiufe  to  hera-in-  particular.  He  related  one 
or  tfOwamnsiag  anecdotes,  to  which  she 
listened  graciously,  but  at  the  end  she  said, 
Beorafvl]^,^. 

"  Ay«  jou  think  a  great  deal  about  wills,  I 
don-t  .dpubtf  Percival  Gifford.  But  you  know 
aothxng  at  aU  about  mine." 

Captain  ,Gi£>rd  knew  very  well  that  there 
M  be^  one  in  his  owiji  favour,  but  whether  it 
waa  stil)  in  ycxistepce  was  doubtful^  and  by 
waj<^&adjag.oBt»  he  remarked  cautiously, — 

"I  have- no  doubt  you  have  nwle  plenty  of 
wills  in  your  lifetime.  Miss  Yivian." 
. "  Xon.  axp  mistaken  then,"  said  Miss  Yivian, 
«^?tJiy-    :. 

"  lad^iedlVveturned  Captain  Gifford,  politely, 
though.  fKcreily  nervous. .  "  I  should  have  ex- 
pected ^a  i^  your  position.  Miss  Yivian  "—this 
was  sai4  ya^  JInfinite  respect^ — "  to  make  and 
^^^^^  a  gre^t  uaany  beA^e  being  satisfied. 


And  in  such  a  laa*ge  rambling  old  house  as  this, 
I  should  think  it  very  probable  that  more  than 
one  mi^ht  be  acddentaUy  lost  or  mislaid." 

"  You  talk  like  a  child.  Captain  Gifford! " 
Just  what  Captain  Gifford  had  intended  to  do, 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  an  explanatory 
answer.  "  I  never  destroyed  or  lost  a  single 
will  in  all  my  life, — nor  anything  else,  for  the 
matter  of  tdiat.  And  if  I  have  a  will  at  all  in 
the  house, — and  I  don't  say  I  have  not,  though 
it  certainly  is  no  business  of  yours, — I  keep  it 
in  its  proper  place  among  my  other  papers,  in 
this  room,  so  I  am  not  likely  to  mislay  it  as 
you  seem  to  fear.  Nevertheless  it  is  safe 
enough  from  all  prying  eyes,  and  neither  you 
nor  any  one  else  would  find  it  if  you  looked  all 
day  and  night  toa" 

This  was  the  one  solitary  instanoe  of  Miss 
Yivian's  condescending  to  speak  upon  the 
subject,  and  from  the  last  words  Captain 
Gifford  inferred  that  there  undoubtedly  was  a 
wiU«  though  in  favour  of  whom  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  That  he  would  discover  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  at  once  determined; 
•and  as  the  first  atep  towards  doing  so,  he 
managed  by  very  dose  observation  to  find  out 
the  hiding-place  of  Miss  Yivian's  large  bunch 
of  keys,  and— what  was  still  more  dif&cult — 
the  nature  of  the  spring  hj^  which  the  little 
drawer  was.  opened.  After  that  he  had  only 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity;  and  one  was  not 
long  in  presenting  itself,  as  wc  have  already 
seen. 

Why  Captain  Gifford  should  have  chosen  to 
run  such  a  risk  of  discovery,  as  he  undoubtedly 
did  run,  in  making  this  search,  instead  of 
waiting  to  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  will  in  the  due  course  of  events*  it 
is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  say.  Impatience 
alone  could  hardly  have  formed  a  sufficient 
reasgn.  A  more  probable  solution  of  the 
question  seems  to  be  this,^— that  the  unprin- 
cipled man,  feeling  almost  certain  that  one  will 
had  been  made,  leaving  the  property  to  himself, 
and  being  unoertoin  whether  a  second  existed 
of  later  date  disposing  of  it  otherwise,  contem- 
plated destroying  the  latter  in  the  event  of 
finding  it,  and  thus  securing  to  himself  the 
wealth  he  so  greatly  coveted.  But  if  these 
were  his  intentions,  he  was  spared  even  the 
temptation  of  committing  such  a  crime  by  the 
absence  of  any  second  wilL 

Well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  search 
he  left  the  houses  overheard^  as  related  in  the 
last  chapter,  by  both  Beatrice  and  her  father, 
but  the  real  object  of  his  long  visit  was  of 
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ootiTBe  unknown  to  them*  aad  m  the  raidst  of 
Bucceeding  events  they  soon  forgot  the  incident 
altogether. 

Beatrioe  was  greatly  shaken  and  oyercome 
hj  the  Bad  scene  of  Miss  Vivian's  closing 
hours*  and  for  many  days  afterwards  she  was 
haanted  unceasingly  by  that  last  melancholy 
GonTersation.  It  was  the  terrible  uncertainty 
connected  with  Miss  Yivian's  death  that 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  her,  far  more  than 
the  actual  loss  of  an  old  friend;  for  though  she 
had  been  in  a  measure  attached  to  Miss  Vivian, 
the  latter  was  not  a  person  to  inspire  any  very 
deep  affection,  and  in  Beatrice's  intercourse 
with  her,  there  had  been  far  more  of  pain  than 
pleasure. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came  at  length,  and 
the  worn,  aged  body  was  borne  beneath  velvet 
and  plumes— strange  mockery  of  grandeur 
after  her  life  of  parsimony  1-— to  its  last  resting- 
place.  Little  availed  to  her  now  the  wealth  that 
for  years  she  had  been  heaping  up.  Death 
olaimed  her  for  his  own,  and  the  broken  idol  of 
richoB  must  be  left  behind.  There  were  many 
lookers-on  in  the  churchyard,  and  half  of  Book^ 
dale  turned  out  of  doors  or  stood  at  the  windows 
to  seethe  sad  procession  pass  on  its  way  thither, 
for  Miss  Vivian  was  well  known  by  character 
in  the  place;  yet  how  few— how  very  few — 
there  were  who  really  felt  her  loss !  "  It  k 
the  funeral ^ of  Miss  Vivian,  the  old  miser! 
Poor  old  lady ;  her  money  has  not  done  her 
much  good  after  all,"  was  the  comment  made 
by  many,  and  then  they  turned  away,  and 
thought  no  more  abofut  her.  Sparingly  as  Miss 
Vivian  had  sown  love  and  kindness  among  her 
fellow-creatures,  so  sparingly  she  reaped  it  in 
return. 

There  were  several  gentlemen  to  follow  the 
hearse  to  the  grave.  Captain  Gifford  was 
there;  and  Oaptoin  Vivian  and  Mr.  Mansfield, 
laying  aside  all  remembranoe  of  her  repeUant 
coldness  towards  them,  were  there  also,  as 
well  as  Bertram  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  Mr. 
Clifford,  the  principal  lawyer  in  Rookdale. 
When  all  was  over  they  returned  in  a  body 
to  the  old  Mansion,  to  hear  the  reading  of  Miss 
Vivian's  will. 

Meanwhile  Constance  Mansfield  was  flitting 
to  and  fro  between  the  garden  and  drawing- 
room  of  the  Rookery,  in  a  fever  of  impatience 
and  suspense,  that  rather  perplexed  Mrs. 
Mansfield.  She  bore  for  some  time  in  silence 
her  daughter's  fidgety  movements,  but  atlength 
said  in  rather  a  worried  tone,-^ 

"My  dear  Oonstanee,  do  pray  sit  down  and 


employ  yourseU.    WhAt  is  the  tftatter  witlh 
you  to-day  P  " 

<'Ohi  I  am  only  rather  excited,  mamma.  1 
can't  help  it  I  do  wish  they  would  make 
haste  and  come  back." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
arrimge  and  discuss,  and  that  it  will  take  them 
some  time*  I  had  no  idea  you  cared  bo  modi 
about  this,  Constance." 

**  Mamma,  it  isn't  for  myself.  I  really  don't 
think  I  am  mercenary,  am  I P  I  can't  help 
wishing  it  for  Leonard." 

"  Poor  Miss  Vivian  is  very  unlikely  to  hare 
left  anything  to  Leonard,  bo  you  had  better 
not  expect  it,  Constance.  I  thought  you  bd 
quite  made  up  your  mind  to  that'* 

'*  Not  quite,  mamma.  I  know  it  is  moet 
unlikely :  but  still  it  is  possible,  just  poflsiUfi, 
that  she  may  hare  relented  enough  to  leave 
him  something." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  thought  so  mnoli  of 
riches,"  said  Mrs.  Mansfield,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

'*  Not  generally,  mamma.  I  don't  care  at 
all  about  them  generally.  It  is  only  just  bow 
—just  this  once.  I  thoM  be  very  glad  if  anj- 
thing  were  left  to  Leonard,  because ** 

"  Well,  dear  P"  as  Constance  hesitated. 

'<  Because  he  is  so  poor,  mamma»  and-^and— 
and  because  Mrs.  Wentwotth  thinks  so  mucH 
of  riches,"  added  Constance,  blushing  and 
laughing.  **  There,  !nammii>  now  yofd  hsre 
my  reason." 

'*  You  seem  to  think  a  great  deld  of  Hrft. 
Wentworth's  opinion." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  must  know  what  I  mean. 
You  must  have  seen  for  yourself.  And  1 
don't  believe  she  would  ever  eonsent— and  Mr. 
Wentworth  Would  never  dream  ci  consentiiig 
unless  she  liked  it— if  Leonard  had  so  more 
that  he  has  now.  Her  dream  is  to  sM  Bea^ioe 
rich." 

Mrs.  Mansfield  smiled,  and  Comtaice  was 
satisfied, —  , 

"I  was  sure  you  knew  what  I  meint, 
mamma." 

<'I  do  not  think  wealth  would  form  aoj 
indttcement  to  Beatrice,  Constancy.** 

"No,  mamtna,  only,— I  don't  bdieve  she 
needs  any  inducement,'*  and  Constance  oolonred 
and  laughed  again.  "  Beatrice  is  tiie  htft  girl 
in  the  world  to  marry  for  money.  Bat  the 
doubt  is  whether  Mrs.  Wentworth  wodd  giye 
her  consent.  Oh,  mamma,  I  do  hope  ft  will 
come  to  pass.    Would  it  not  be  delightfiW  * 

"Your  ideas  ^re  running  on  r^ihtatf^^ 
think,"  Mid  Mrs.  Mansfield,  ^uiet^.  "Aft^  ^ 
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i(  may  be  only  a  (anoy  of  yours*"  Conita&ce 
BlHX>k  her  head  decidedly.  «At  all  evente  I 
think  we  are  rather  premature  iia  diBOUBsing 
this  now.  It  may  be  long  before  it  comes  to 
anything." 

"It  won't  be  Leonard's  fault  if  it  is/'  said 
Constance,  archly.  "  I  am  not  at  all  afraid, 
mamma.  I  only  wish  I  could  see  Beatrice 
more  like  herself  again." 

"  Yon  thought  her  rather  brighter  this  morn- 
ing, did  you  not  P  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  much.  Quite  different  from  what 
she  was  at  first ;  only  she  still  looks  very  pale 
and  worn*  and  she  can't  bear  to  hear  poor 
Miss  Vivian  mentioned.  Mrs.  Wentworth  is 
BO  insensible,  she  unZZ  keep  on  making  remarks 
and  asking  questions,  without  caring  a  bit  for 
Beatrice's  feelings.  Afterwards  she  was  called 
away,  and  when  Beatrice  was  alone  with  pftpa 
and  me,  she  cried  so  bitterly,  and  said  she  was 
afraid  she  had  never  done  her  duty  by  Miss 
Tirian,  and  that  she  was  always  thinking  now 
of  things  slie  might  haye  said  and  done." 

"I  should  think  Beatrice  is  the  last  who  ought 
to  reproach  herself  with  neglect  of  duty,"  said 
Mrs.  Mansfield. 

"  So  I  think,  mamma ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
say  so  to  her.  Papa  talked  to  her  a  good  ueal, 
and  she  seemed  happier  before  we  came  away. 
Bat  I  don't  wonder  at  her  feeling  it  all,  after 
knowing  Miss  Tivian  as  she  did." 

Steps  outside  made  Constance  start  up,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  Bertram  entered  the  room 
together.  Leonard  did  not  make  his  appear- 
wee  till  some  time  later. 

"  Papa,  what  have  you  been  doing  P  "  asked 
Constance  eagerly,  though  trying  to  lo<^  un- 
concerned, and  to  persuade  hei'self  that  she 
▼as  prepared  for  the  disappointment  of  her 
iiopes.    "  Have  you  heard  the  will  P  " 

'^tes,  and  it  is  all  left  to  Leonard!"  said 
Bertram.  '*  Such  a  scene  we  have  had !  How 
Captain  Gifford  did  storm !" 

"Bat  is  Leonard  really  to  have  411 P  Is  it 
*•««%  true,  papa  P" 

*'  Why,  my  little  Connie,  I  did  not  expect  to 
Bce  jou  60  excited  and  anxious  about  it,"  said 
Mr.  Mansfield,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  Yes,  it  is 
quite  true  that  Leonard  has  come  in  for  the 
^hole  property,  with  the  exception  of  legacies 
to  Captain  Gifford  and  Bentler-  It  is  more 
than  I  expected." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  isn't  it  good  ?  '*  exclaimed  Con- 
Btance.    " Papa,  are  you  not  glad  P" 

•'Very  glad."  But  his  face  did  not  relax 
^<^enUy  to  please  her,  and  teeing  h^r  dis- 


satxsfied  expression  he  added, — **  ISevet  mind 
my  looks,  Constance.  Both  Leonard  and  I 
felt  it  to  be  a  rery  painful  scene.  Poor  Miss 
Vivian  I  Little  use  have  her  riches  ever  been 
to  her!"  and  with  a  sigh  he  turned  to  leave 
the  room,  saying,  "  Bertram  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"Papa  always  feels  that  kind  of  thing  so 
much,"  Constance  remarked  half  to  herself, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him.  "But  now, 
Bertaram,  you  must  tell  us  how  it  has  all 
happened*" 

Bertram  was  by  no  means  unwilling,  and  at 
once  commenced  his  recital  :•— 

"  We  were  all  together  in  the  drawing-room. 
Captain  Gifford  was  very  polite  and  graeious, 
and  evidently  felt  quite  sm'e  of  his  ground, — 
indeed,  his  manner  was  remarkably  like  any 
one  entertaining  visitors  in  his  own  house. 
I  think  he  looked  upon  it  as  already  belonging 
to  him.  Mr.  Clifford  opened  the  proceedings 
by  a  long  preamble  which— it  seemed  to  me — 
meant  nothing  at  all,  and  produced  a  yellow 
faded  old  will,  made  when  Captain  Gifford  was 
hardly  more  than  a  baby,  which  he  read  aloud. 
Every  single  petmy  was  left  to  Captain  Gifford, 
and  very  complacent  and  self-satisfied  he 
looked,  while  it  was  being  read.  Mr.  Clifford 
*  explained  that,  old  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only 
one  in  existence,  so  far  as  could  be  discorered 
by  ti&e  closest  sea^hing." 

'*  But  how  does  the  property  come  to  Leo* 
nard.    Was  there  no  other  will  P  " 

"No  one  imagined  that  there  was,  after 
what  Mr.  Clifford  said.  At  least  no  one  ex- 
cept Leonard  and  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mr.  Clif- 
ford was  congratulating  Captain  Gifford,  and 
Captain  Gifford  was  looking  extrem^y  well 
satisfied,  when  Leonard,  who  had  been  very 
quiet  and  silent  all  the  tim^  drew  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  handed  it  to  Mr.  Clifford,  and 
sat  down  again,  only  saying, — ^"Will  you  be 
BO  good  as  to  read  that,  if  you  please  P" 

"  Bertram  I— no,  was  it  really — ^" 

"  You  remember  the  time^  Constance,  when 
Leonard  rescued  Miss  Vivian  from  the  run- 
away cart  and  horse ;  and  the  next  morning 
his  visit  to  the  Mansion,  about  which  you 
told  me  he  was  so  mysterious  P — ^you  remember 
how  curious  you  were  about  it  P  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  And  from  that  time 
to  this  he  has  never  satisfied  my  curiosity. 
What  was  it  all  aboutp" 

"  Why,  it  seems  that  in  the  first  impulse  of 
her  gratitude— though  I  should  never  hav^ 
imagined  poor  old  Miss  Vivian  to  be  impulsive 
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isL  anytliing,  least  of  all  in  giutitude, — ^but 
whatever  was  the  reason^  nothing  would  satisfj 
her  that  morning  bat  the  making,  of  a  ^esh 
wall,  leaving  her  money  to  him.  And  she  did 
it  too, — aU  by  herself,  for  you  know  her  horror 
of  lawyers  was  even  greater  than  her  horror 
of  doctors.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Wentworth 
an4  Bentley^  the  only  others  in  the,  secret, 
and  they  as  well  as  Xeonard  had  to  promise 
never  to  mention  what  had  passed^  so  long  as 
she  was  alive,  without  her  express  permission. 
Leonard  says  that  the  reason  she  gave  ^as 
that '  she  did  not  like  a  sensation  made  about 
her  money,'  but  I  sui^ect  it  reolly  ^as  that 
she,  did  not  like  him  to  be  known  as  her  ac- 
knowledged heir.  And  the  oddest  part  of  it 
aU  was  that  she  gave  Leonard  the  will  to  keep. 
That  was  how  no  one  knew  anything  about  it, 
till  he  pulled  it  out  of  hia  pocket." 

''  But  what  was  it  that  so  amused  Leonard — 
that  morning  I  mean  when  the  will  was  wi*itten 
— when  he  ,waa  so  mysterionsP  X  remember 
bis  laughing  and  looking  very  much  amu^d." 

"  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  a  very  curious 
interview  from  what  he  .says.  And  Uie  word- 
ing of  the  will  itsel^--^t  any  other  time  and 
place  we  should  hav?  been  almost  amused  over 
it.  But  it  is  all  perfectly  correct  and  .valid. 
Mr.  Glilford  examined  and  questioned  pretty 
closely,  but  he  could  find  no  flaw  either  in  the 
way  it  was  drawn  up»  or  signed,  or  witnessed, 
and  at  last  he  got  up^  shook  hands  with  Leo* 
nard  and  congratulated,  him.*' 

"  Aal  how  did  Captain  Gifford  take  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you.  He  wQuld 
hardly  believe  his  own  ears  at  first,  and  when, 
he  was  obliged  to  see  the  irath^— ^the  passion 
he  was  in  I  I  really  think  he  could  have 
knocked  us  all  down,  'with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life,'  sm  the  Irish  say.  He  looked 
quite  ferocious." 

''  I  think  I  could  excuse  a  little  disappoint- 
ment on  his  part,"  remarked  Mi*s.  Mansfield. 

'*  Di8i^;)pointment! — ^yes,  mamma,  but  I  don't 
think  you  would  have  excused  the  rage  he  was 
in,  and  the  words  he  used.  He  stormed  at  us 
all,  and  seemed  quite  beside  himself,  till  Mr. 
GliSbrd  took  him  aside  and  reasoned  him  down 
into  quietness.  After  all,  I  don't  wonder  he 
was  astonished,  for  we  all  were,  Ko  one 
imagined — Leonard  least  of  all — that  she 
would  not  have  made  a  fresh  will  after  he 
offended  her  so.  But  I  suppose  it  was  either 
too  much  trouble,  and  she  put  off  doing  it  too 
long,  or  else  she  was  not  really  so  angry  with 
him  or  so  pleased  with  Captain  Gifford  as  she 


chose  to  appear.  Captain  Gifford  had  evidentij 
felt  perfectly  sure  of  gaining  the  pnypeity,  bo 
it  really  w^  rather  a  shock  to  him.  Af ler  & 
while  he  cooled  down,  and  bc^gan  to  look  aUtUe 
ashamed  of.  his  explosion." 

*'  But  is  nothing  at  all  left  to  him?  **  asked 
Constance. 

. ''  Yes,  I  was  just  going  to  teU  you  something 
about  that.  There  is  a.  hundred  pounds  left  to 
Beatrice*  and  e^eventy  to  Bentley,  and  five 
hundred  to  Captain  Gifford.  When  he  bad 
come  round  again,  a^id  was  taUdb;ig.to  Mr. 
Clifford, — rather  excited,^  but  not  in,  such  a 
passion, — I  saw  Leonard  take  up  the  paper, 
and  point  to  the  legacy  of  fire  hundred,  saying 
something  which  I  don't  suppose  he  meant  us 
to  hear." 

"  What  was  it  ?  '*  Constance  asked  iuTolun- 
tarily. 

"  Well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  for  you  won  t 
think  any  harm  of  him  from  it.  .  I  could  not 
quite  hear  all  he  said,  but  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  j^hought  the  five  hundred  less  than 
Captain  Gifford  had  a  right  to  expect^  and 
offered  to  double  the  sum,  if  Captain  Gifford 
would  permit  him." 

,  "How  nice  of  Leonards — bow  kind  and 
generous  I"  exclaimed  Constance  warmlj. 
"  And  how  did  Captain  Gifford  take  it?" 

"I can't  say  his  manner  was  very  gracions 
to  Leonard,  but  for  very  sliame  he  was  obliged 
after  that  to  be  civil  to  him.  He  mumbled  oat 
something  like  thanks,  I  think,  and  at  any  rate 
took  care  not  to  refuse  the  offer.  It  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  deserves,  and  t  think  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  Leonard  should  fling  awaj 
his  money  in  that  fashion,  directly  he  gets 
it." 

"It  is  just  like  him,"  said  Constance.  ''1 
am  very  glad  he  did  it" 

"  Like  him !  Yes  I  dare  say  it  is.  Tbere*s 
no  great  praise  in  saying  that.  I  can't  think 
what  he  did  it  for  though,  unless  he  thonglit 
it  would  appear  creditable.  Ton  need  not  look 
so  angry,  Constance,  for  that  is  what  half  the 
generosity  in  the  world  springs  from.  How- 
ever, here  comes  Leonard  himself." 

"Has  Bertram  told  you  all  particalars, 
Constance  ?  "  Leonard  inquired  as  he  entered. 
Very  quiet  and  composed  he  looked,  but  Con- 
stance fancied  she  could  detect  a  luii^  ex- 
pression of  bright  hope  and  pleasure  beneath 
the  gravity  of  his  face. 

"  Yes,  all.  And  you  must  let  me  cdngratn* 
late  you^  Leonard,**  she  added  with  a  enale- 
"  It  is  very  delightful.    But  yon  d<>tt"t  look 
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half  glad  enough.  Are  joa  distressed  for 
Captain  Gifibrd's  disappointment  P  *' 

"Don't  I  look  glad  P  I  am  veiy  mncli  pleased, 
Constance.  Bnt  there  are  some  rather  de- 
pressing circumstances  connected  with  it,— I 
mean  if  one  thinks  of  poor  llfiss  Vivian,**  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  as  she  looked  inqniringlj. 
"I  coald  not  sit  in  that  drawing-room  without 
tlnniiiig  of  the  last  time  I  was  there,— and 
wisliing  I  had  said  m(5re,  or  spoken  more 
wisely." 

*aie  would  not  let  you  say  more." 

"So  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was 
impwsible.  Now  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
Imiglit  at  least  have  spoken  differently,  and 
m  sach  a  way  as  to  have  caused  less  irritation. 
Bntit  is  too  late  to  think  of  it  now."  Leonard 
was  Bilent  a  minute,  and  then  added  more 
cheerfnDy, — "You  must  not  think  I  am  in- 
sensille  to  the  advantages  of  wealth,  Constance, 
and  to  the  influence  it  brings  with  it." 

"lean  hardly  fancy  you  a  rich  man,**  said 
Constance,  half  incredulously.  "I  suppose 
yomrill  quite  give  up  India  now,  and  settle 
down  m  the  old  Mansion." 

"Time  enough  to  think  of  that,**  he  an- 
mred,  half  gravely,  though  with  a  smile. 

One  evening,  about  ten  days  later,  Constance 
waa  sitting  upon  the  rug,  absorbed  in  a  book. 
A  fire  had  been  lighted,  as  the  evening  was 
cluDy,  and  the  ruddy  flickering  light  danced 
crer  her  figure,  and  cast  a  gigantic,  unsteady 
(Wov  npon  the  wall  and  ceiling  at  the  farther 
^d  of  the  room.  She  had  been  alone  for  some 
^e  when  the  door  opened,  and  her  father 
came  in. 

"Beading  by  firelight,  Constance !  That  is 
Tery  bad  for  your  eyes." 

"  I  was  so  interested,  papa,  that  I  could  not 
kive  off.  But  where  have  you  and  mamma 
^  all  this  time  P" 

"Talking  to  Leonard.  Can  you  guess  what 
about?" 

"To  Leonard!    What,  all  the  time,  papa  P" 

"ifot  quite.  What  do  you  think  it  was 
about  P« 

"  I  don* t  know,  papa ;"  and  Constance  started 
°P-   "la  it  something  good P" 

"  A^k  Leonard  if  he  thinks  it  so.  Here  he 
is  to  answer  for  himself." 

Leonard  came  forward,  attempting  to  speak 
in  liis  usual  tone,  though  his  face  wore  a  tell- 
**le  expression  of  happiness,— 

"Yon  are  quite  puzzled  at  my  father's  mys* 
tcrious  remarks,  are  you  not,  Oonstamoe  ?" 


"No,— but  is  it  really  P  Do  tell  me ;"  said 
Constance,  glancing  eagerly  from  one  to  the 
other.  "  Oh,  please  tell  me,  papa !  I  am  so 
afraid  of  guessing  the  wrong  thing— though  I 
am  almost  certain." 

Leonard  looked  down  with  a  smile  upon  the 
bright  face,-^ 

"Constance,  you  adopted  me  long  ago  as 
your  real  brother.  Are  you  willing  to  have 
Beatrice  for  a  sister  P" 

"  Then  I  am  right !  Oh,  how  ddightftd !" 
and  in  her  ecstacy  she  seized  his  hand,  and 
shook  it  warmly.  "How  very  delightful!  I 
always  thought  you  would  like  Beatrice.  And 
she  has  always  been  my  sister  in  everything 
but  reality.  Now,  papa,  it  is  too  bad  to  laugh 
at  me ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  But  are  not 
you  and  mamma  gladP** 

"No  need  to  ask  that,  Connie,"  said  Mr. 
Mansfield,  smiling;  "nothing  could  have 
pleased  us  more." 

"  And  Beatrice  will  be  just  across  the  road, 
and  I  can  run  in  and  out  whenever  I  like,** 
pursued  Constance.  "  And  she  will  be  rich  at 
last!  What  a  Lady  Bountiful  she  >vill  be! 
Oh,  Leonard,  isn't  Mrs.  Wentworth  delightedP** 
"Something  like  it.  Yes,  she  certainly 
seemed  gratified." 

"  Only  gratified !  after  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  it  for  so  long.'* 

"  You  seem  very  well  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  private  feelings  and  wishes,**  re- 
marked her  father  drily:  and  Constance 
blushed,  but  she  did  not  retract  her  words. 

"  Papa,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Leonard 
knows," 
"  Do  I P"  was  all  Leonard  would  say. 
"  I  know  you  do.  I  don't  say  that  of  Mrs. 
Wentworth  without  reason.  Leonard,  you 
must  have  seen  how  cool  and  stiff  she  was  to 
you  for  some  time  after  that  day  when  you 
offended  poor  Miss  Yivian, — ever  since  then, 
indeed." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it,"  said  Leonard,  quietly.  "  It 
was  no  more  than  I  feared  beforehand.** 

"Before  you  spoke  to  Miss  Yivian P  then 
you  expected  Miss  Yivian  to  be  offended  P** 

"  I  thought  it  very  probable.  Once  or  twice 
before  she  had  shown  signs  of  anger,  when  I 
had  attempted  to  say  a  word  upon  the  same 
subject." 

"  And  you  did  it,  nevertheless.  I  think  that 
was  very  brave;  but  I  wonder  you  had  the 
courage,  when  you  might  have  known  that  so 
much  was  likely  to  depend  on  your  favour  with 
Miss  Yivian," 

I  I 
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"  I  did  not  dare  to  tliixik  of  that." 

Botk  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Conatance  looked 
inquiringly,  and  lie  added  in  a  low  serious 
tone, — 

"I  found  the  thought  of  the  money  was 
beoonxing  a  snare  to  me,  Constance, — ^not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  that  very  reason  that  I 
knew  how  much  Mrs.  Wentworth  thought  of 
nohes,  and  that  as  a  poor  man  I  was  very 
likely  never  to  gain  her  consent.  I  found 
myself  invdiuntarily,  though  not  intentionally, 
ooncealing  my  religious  principles  from  Mias 
Yivian.  I  was  hardly  aware  of  it»  until  one 
day  Beatrice  in  a  passing  way  repeated  some 
words  that  MissYivian  had  used  respecting 
me,  to  the  effect  that  she  liked  me  because 
I  was  'not  so  over-particular,  or  so  fond  of 
interfering  with  other  people's  pnnciplea  aa 
some  that  she  could  name,'  and  that  she  had '  on 
the  whole  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  me.' 
You  can  imagine  what  that  meant  from  Miss 
Vivian." 

"  No  wonder  you  spoke  to  her  openly  after 
that»"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  gravely. 

*^  And  you  must  be  ^ad  now  that  you  did," 
added  Constacnce. 

"  Yery  glad  and  thankful,  Constance,  But 
after  what  Beatrice  told  me  I  could  never  have 
had  any  peace  of  mind  until  I  had  shown  Miss 
Yivian  my  *  true  colours,'  without  reserve.  It 
was  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  hers  that  I 
spoke." 

**  I  remember  wondering  sometimes,  before 
that  day,  how  it  was  that  you  got  on  so  smoothly 
with  har,"  said  Constance, — adding,  with  a 
smile,  "but  I  see  now  that  you  understand 
what  I  said  about  Mrs.  Wentworth.  If  she  had 
not  set  her  heart  on  the  money  for  Beatrice, 
she  would  not  have  been  so  displeased  when 
she  thought  all  hope  of  it  had  gone.  However, 
I  suppose  she  is  very  happy  about  it  all  now — 
almost  as  happy  as  I  am.  Oh,  Leonard,  you 
must  teU  me  one  more  thing !  How  soon  is  it 
to  be?" 

"Well  done,  Constance  I"  said  her  father, 
patting  her  cheek.  ''  Did  you  think  everything 
could  be  settled  in  half-an-hour  P" 

Leonard  smiled*  and  assured  her  that  if 
matters    were   arranged    according    to  hia 


wishes,  they  would  not  have  very  long  to 
wait. 

"  And  wh.at  are  you  going  to  do  about  tlie 
old  Mansion  P"  asked  Constance. 

"Constance,  you  are  a  rather  inqaidiire 
young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield.  "Ton we, 
Leonard,  she  is  determined  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  particulars." 

"  She  is  very  welcome  to  know  all  that  I  can 
tell  her,"  returned  Leonard.  "  I  hope  to  hate 
preparations  begun  there  at  once.  Beatrice 
has  veiy  gloomy  associations  now  with  tlie 
place,  and  my  intentions  are  to  malie  all  pos- 
sible alterations  within  and  without  I  fihall 
want  your  help,  Constance,  in  the  choice  of 
new  furniture,  carpets,  curtaina,  and  so  oo.  1 
am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant  about  sofi^ 
matters.  Then  the  house  must  be  painted  and 
papered  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  the  oU 
useless  lumber  must  be  made  away  with." 

"  And  the  jungle,"  suggested  Constaiice. 

"  Yes,  the  garden  must  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  I  am  afraid  it  ia  too  late  in  the  yeai  ^ 
transplant  many  plants,  but  at  all  eTeats  the 
brambles  and  weeds  must  bedeared  away,  and 
turf  laid  down,  and  beds  made,  I  should  liii' 
to  have  the  place  so  completely  transfomed 
that  it  could  haxdly  be  known  again.*' 

"  No  great  difficulty,  considering  the  state  it 
is  in  now,"  said  Constance.  "  What  a  comfon 
it  will  be  to  have  a  respectable  garden  acres 
the  road.  Though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  aban't 
rather  miss  the  jungle :  I  have  been  so  wens- 
tomed  to  see  it  from  my  bedroom  wndow 
from  babyhood." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,"  returned  Leoiuid. 
"  You  will  have  plenty  of  trees  to  look  upcffl 
still.  It  ia  the  nettles  and  brambles  that  I  is- 
tend  to  remove.  You  can  hardly  care  for  t}i« 
sight  of  themu" 

"  I  wonder  what  poor  old  Miss  Yiviaa  would 
think  of  such  alterations,"  remarked  Consttf^^ 
half  to  herself.  "  Leonard,  you  and  Beaffio 
will  make  a  better  use  of  the  money  thaa  alic 
ever  did." 

"  I  trust  we  may  be  led  to  do  so^"  saidl^ 
nard  seriously,  as  Mrs.  Manafield  ent^ed  ^ 
room  with  Bertram  and  Sdwin*  and  the  con- 
versation was  broken  off. 
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TAKE  OABE  OF  THE  HELM. 


BY  BLIHD  AHOe. 


|EBT  often,  when  I  haye  been  on  the 
water  in  a  boat,  I  have  heard,  as  you 
may  have  heard,  the  man  at  the  oar 
•ay  to  the  man  ateering, "  Mh^  your 
On  board  ahips  and  steamboats  you 
often  aee  the  inscription  up,  **  Passengers  not 
allowed  to  talk  to  the  man  at  the  helm."    So 
Boeh  depends  on  steady  and  carefnl  steering. 
A  careless  helmsman  might  very  soon  lose  a 
siiq);  and  I  remember  being  on  a  river  in  a 
roaghirind,  when  we  got  into  a  great  difficulty 
ttd  dilemma  through  a  little  carelessness  in 
"teaag.    We  got  the  boat  aground,  and  long 
we  bd  to  wait,  and  to  wait  in  very  unpleasant 
drvDiogtanoes  too,  because  the  f  ooHsh  man  did 
r^xAi  tale  eare  of  his  helm.    And  yet  the  helm 
wnw  the  mo«t  easily  managed  of  any  part  of 
fte  Tewcl.    One  is  inclined  to  say,  "  Well,  if  a 
nan  ftul,  there  is  a  perfect  carelessness  and 
aothing  short  of  it,''     He  has  not  to  do  so 
wch;  it  is  no  toilsome  work;  but  it  needs 
Aeittentire,  diligent  eye.    It  needs  the  silent 
^gtie.    Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
ttertion  is  needed,  but   what   is   especially 
Meded  is  care.    And  in  rough  seas  or  calm 
ri^ttB,  as  the  dangerous  rook  may  lurk  or  the 
"hallow  spread  below,  the  good   sailor  will 
t«plu8  weather-eye  open  and  ''mind  hia  helm,'* 
We  are  all  sailors,  and  all  the  success  of  the 
^07^  depends  on  our  taking  care  of  the 
Wm.    I  hare  known  many  a  diip  lost  by  the 
h^^Bwrnan.     I  knew  one  especially;  it  had 
ffm  many  a  voyage,  but  it  had  always  met 
^th  some  disaster,  and  alwa3rs  through  the 
lidnuniian.    The  vessel  had  always  been  light 
ttd  well  rigged,  sails  all  complete  and  stout, 
*»g9  and  pennons  flying ;  away  titie  went  before 
tHe  breeze.    But  she  had  not  been  at  sea  long 
^«e  a  q>ark  from  the  helmsman  set  a  sail 
on  ibe;  the  ship  was  in  flames  very  soon.    To 
be  wre  she  was  saved,  but  she  had  to  put  in 
*gam  to  harbour  to  be  refitted  and  re-rigged. 
Well,  away  she  went  again,  and  this  time  all 
went  Tery  well  till  the  helmsman,  a  stupid 
lellow,  drove  her  right  among  some  rocks; 
there  she  lay  aground  for  a  long  time;  but 
^ain  she  was  saved,  and  once  more  was  sea- 
worthy.   But  again  she  was  coasting  too  near 
the  Arctic  Seas,  and  she  was  run  by  the  helms- 
man  right  upon  some  icebergs,  and  there  she 
Bttght  have  been  lost;  and  was  saved  by  no 


elever  arrangement  of  her  own,  but  by  a 
friendly  hand  from  a  neighbouring  ship.  Lost 
three  times  by  the  same  hehnsman  I 

Take  care  of  the  ixmgne;  it  is  the  helms- 
man of  the  soul.  A  word  from  the  tongue 
will  set  all  the  passions  in  a  blaze, — a  word 
from  the  tongue  will  wreck  a  craft  among  the 
rocks  of  thoughtlessness, — a  word  from  the 
tongue  wiU  dash  the  human  vessel  among  the 
icebergs  of  unkindness.  The  tongue  is  the 
helm— take  ears  of  the  tongue.  "  Whoso  of- 
fendeth  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man.*'  When  we  advance  a  little  into  life,  we 
find  that  the  tongue  of  man  creates  nearly  all 
the  mischief  of  the  world.  The  man  who  is  able 
to  command  his  tongue  is  able  to  command 
his  whole  body,  and  is  able  to  command  other 
people  too. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  to  notice  that  so  large  a 
number  of  proverbs  of  all  nations  should  be 
about  the  tongue  P  it  shows  how  much  atten- 
tion it  has  needed.  It  is  of  no  use  being 
soft  and  kind  and  gentle  in  disposition,  and. 
generous  in  pocket,  and  firm  and  powerful  in 
character,  if  you  cannot  control  your  tongue. 
A  man's  tongue  makes  him  or  unmakes  him 
far  more  than  he  thinks ;  and  indeed  it  repre- 
sents and  reveals  the  man.  ''By  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned;"  for  every  word,  you 
know,  i»  an  action,  and  none  the  less  because 
its  deeds  cannot  always  be  clearly  seen. 

In  a  word,  if  you  would  walk  upjon  velvety 
take  care  of  your  tongue.  "  Many  a  man  finds 
fault  with  his  hard  path,  who  has  spit  stones 
from  his  own  teeth."  "Let  a  man  be  bom 
among  roses)  a  foolish  tongue  may  tniTi  them 
all  into  nettles."  "  Bue  and  thyme  both  grow 
in  one  garden."  "A  good  tongue  is  a  good 
weapon."  "Fair  words  break  no  bones,  but 
foul  ones  many  a  one."  ''Gk>od  words  cool 
more  than  cold  water."  **  To  cast  oil  in  the 
fire  is  not  the  way  to  quench  it."  "  Take  care 
of  the  first  words."  <'  The  beginning  of  strife 
is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water."  **  Evil  words 
beget  evil  words,  till  at  last  they  come  to 
generations." 

Oh,  the  tongue!  the  tongue!  the  tongue! 
"What  shall  be  done  unto  thee,  thou  false 
tongue?"  HoUowness  and  deceit  are  as  bad 
as  slander  or  railing,  or  worse.    Some  tongues 
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are  always  on  the  look-out  for  an  equivocation ; 
they  cannot  give,  a  direct  or  plain  answer. 
Their  owners  do  not  so  much  use  them,  as 
fence  with  them ;  and  play  off  on  their  neigh- 
bour a  clever  double-dealing  in  words.  All 
the  ^ords  of  such  people  are  like  pieces  of 
money — they  have  two  sides,  and  one  is  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  neither  good  for  much, 
for  it  is  all  brass  or  copper  c<Hn.  Whenever 
they  give  you  a  reply,  you  can  almost  always 
hear  the  words  chuckling  in  their  throat,  to 
think  how  cleverly  they  have  imposed  on  you. 
To  such  persons  a  yea  is  never  yea ;  nor  is  a 
nay,  nay.  Learn  to  hate  all  two-faced  words. 
Life  has  been  said  by  some  people  to  be  like 
the  waterman's  craft,  "  Rowing  one  way,  and 
looking  another,"  That  is  very  well,  for  we 
have  not  only  to  act  for  the  present  moment, 
but  to  look  right  ahead  into  the  future.  But 
we  must  not  say  one  thing  and  mean  another  ( 
it  is  our  using  too  many  words  which  makes 
us  insincere.  If  we  thought  before  we  spokci 
we  should  ofbener  live  nearer  to  honesty. 

Take  ca/re  of  the  helm.  Every  helm  may  be 
steered  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  two 
things  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  the 
government  of  the  tongue  are  kindness  and 
sincerity.  Tirtues  carried  to  extremes  become 
vices.  If  you  are  too  gentle,  soft,  and  yielding 
with  the  tongue,  there  is  danger  of  insincerity ; 
if  too  vehement,  too  rapid,  forcible,  incon^ 
siderate,  you  become  unkind.  There  is  a 
gpolden  mean,  if  we  can  find  it^  so  that  the 
tongue  may  become  a  temple  of  purity  and 
meekness,  of  love  and  truth. 

I  am  sure  that  the  tongue  does  more  to  keep 
the  world  in  turmoil  than  the  sword.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  never  tread  on  velvet  till  people 
look  after  their  tongues.  Of  course,  control 
the  tongue  as  we  may,  still  there  wfll  be  many 
vices  left  behind:  but  a  busy  tongue  is  the 
parent  of  much  misdhief.  What  keeps  so 
many  people  constantly  by  the  ears  P  Why, 
some  two  or  three  venomous  old  newsmongers, 
who  go  about,  like  industrious  old  apostles  of 
mischief,  from  house  to  house.  I  have  ofteii 
thought  when  I  heard  of  a  straight- waistcoat 
for  lunatics,  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  would  be  if  there  were  a 
Umgue  asylum,  and  some  sort  of  restraint  for 
that  most  mischievous  piece  of  red  machinery. 
If  a  man  runs  out  of  his  house  and  breaks  a 
window,  he  is  clapped  into  an  asylum,  and 
watch  and  ward  kept  over  him ;  but  if  an  old 
gentleman  or  lady  of  the  best  intentions  invite 
a  few  neighbours  to  tea,  and  proceed  to  tear  in 


pieces  half  the  characters  in  the  neighboiur. 
hood — or  if  they  go  from  house  to  houae  de- 
liberately to  exercise  their  gifts  and  graces  of 
malice,  by  whispering  suspicions  into  the  ear 
of  the  unsuspicious— or  breathing  a  blight  npon 
fair  names,  it  is  all  thought  to  be  right  and 
natural,  and  innocent  enough.  We  have  lunatic 
asylums,  asylums  for  the  deaf — ^for  conBomp* 
tion — for  the  eyes — for  the  ears,  I  have  heard 
of  chiropa^c  hospitals;  but  I  have  groaned 
for  some  hospital  for  diseased  tongues-- 
tongues  that  are  troubled  with  perpetual  uid 
mischievous  motion.  What  a  benefactor  to  liis 
race  would  he  be  who  should  found  that  hoi* 
pital  \ 

Take  care  of  yowr  tongue— never  mind  any- 
body else's  ton^e— let  ihem  take  care  of  fte^J 
— you  take  care  of  yours.  I  say  this  becanso 
most  people  are  more  anxious  about  their  neigh- 
bours' tongues  than  about  their  own.  Ton  take 
care  of  your  bands  and  your  face,  why  not  take 
care  of  your  tongue  P  You  don't  trouble  yew- 
self  much  with  your  neighbours'  hands  or  face, 
— let  their  tongues  alone.  And  you  do  find,  or 
probably  you  will,  that  they  do  not  attend  to 
the  health  of  theirs,  and  they  meddle  with  the 
tongues  of  other  people;  that  will  only  he 
another  argument  why  you  should  devote  more 
attention  to  yours.  Take  care  of  your  tongue; 
you  have  but  one  tongue  to  take  care  of;  two 
feet — two  hands — ^two  eyes — even  nostrilB— a 
double  pair  of  nerves  I  am  told :  but  only  (tm 
tongue,  and  that  the  cause  of  as  much  tronble 
to  everybody  as  an  unbroken  colt.  Take  caie 
that  your  tongue  does  not  become  your  master 
— make  it  your  servant ;  take  care  that  it  does 
not  turn  coward — teach  it  when  to  speak,  what 
to  speak,  and  how  to  speak.  *'  Life  and  deatli 
are  in  the  power  of  our  tongue."  "  Blessing 
and  cursing  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongoe.' 
Pure  fountains  and  black  pools;  and  theviU 
and  the  mind  preside  over  all.  Take  <SK»m 
your  tongue.  •^.■ 

How  blessed  is  the  privilege  of  tho«  ^ 
live  80  near  to  the  Lord  that  when  the  breati 
of  injurious  slander  has  gone  over  them,  tb^ 
sit  still,  orpay  back  the  false  coin  of  the  world's 
unkindness  with  words  of  gentleness  and  lore! 
"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Aod 
why  may  not  this  be  ?  The  wind  that  shakes 
the  rose  cannot  destroy  its  sweetness.  1^ 
insect  that  crawls  upon  its  beautiiul  leases 
may  seem  to  impair,  but  the  rose  still  paj^ 
back  injury  in  fragrance.  A  shower  washes 
the  insect  away,  but  leaves  the  rose  a  ro* 
still.    And  is  it  not  very  sweet  to  know  that 
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the  loTmg  lieart  has  a  f onntain  of  sweetness  in 
itself,  wMcIi  the  winds  of  tmkindnesa  cannot 
shaie,  nor  tie  showers  and  storms  of  slander 
waah  away?  Ton  must  be  careful  how  you  ever 
toQch,  by  a  word,  those  hearts  which  are  the 
Lord's.  "Gfod  avenges  His  own  elect,"  and 
every  sKght  practised  on  them  will  be  found  in 
the  long-rtm  to  hare  been  practised  on  Him. 
For  through  all  time  beautiful  things  are  beau- 
tifnl  things,  and  the  evil  things  are  the  evil 
things. 

A  Violet  and  a  Nettle  were  growing  on  the 
same  bank  one  spring  day,  when  the  sun  was 
•^ndng  very  brightly,  and  some  of  the  sweetest 
freezes  were  abroad.  The  violet  was  rather 
out  of  sight,  but  the  nettle  had  seen  her  many 
times  though  he  had  never  before  spoken  to 
her.  "Good  ifaoming,  ma*am,"  said  he.  "GTood 
mommg,  Mr.  Nettle,"  sweetly  replied  the  violet. 
"I  wouldn't  giv^  much  for  your  chance  if  we 
bre  many  such  days  as  this;  there  will  be 
some  wa&ers-out  who  will  be  wending  their 
wy  up  here,  and  you  wiU  have  a  short  time-— 
Toa  may  take  my  word  for  it."  So  impudently 
spoke  the  nettle,  Kke  a  great  coarse  thing  as 
^  was.  -  Alaa,"  said  the  violet,  "  it  may  be 
».bat  I  hope  not— I  would  rather  stay  here 
a  little  while  longer  and  enjoy  tie  sunshine 
and  breeze.'*  "  Ah !  my  lady,"  said  the  nettle, 
"you  see  that's  just  the  way  the  world  treats 
Jou  poor  things,  while  it  respects  me :  catch 
them  gathering  me— no,  no — they  know  a  trick 
''orth  two  of  tbat;  if  they  touch  me  I  give 


them  something  to  remember.  And  if  you 
had  a  good  sharp  sting  or  two  they'd  let  you 
be  where  you  are,  I'll  be  bound."  "  Perhaps 
BO,"  said  the  violet,  "and  yet  I'd  rather  be  as 
I  am,  without  the  sting ;  for  you  see,  if  they 
gather  me  it's  because  they  love  me — and  if  they 
let  you  alone  it*8  not  because  they  love  you  so 
much.  I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  pleasant  hedge  — but  they  will  perhaps 
gather  me  to  carry  me  to  some  sick  room — or 
a  lover  will  give  me  as  a  present  to  his  mis- 
tress, and  she  wiU  prize  me,  and  make  me  a 
book-mark,  where,  perhaps,  I  may  stay  for 
generations,  to  be  looked  at  by  her  grandchil- 
dren. TheyTI  never  treat  you  with  so  much 
respect,  Mr.  Nettle.  And  if  I  were  gathered 
you  would  be  sorry :  you  would  not  be  able  to 
talk  to  Tom  Bockleaf  as  you  do  to  me— and 
you  know  you  dearly  like  to  ^smell  my  breath. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  impudent,  but  I  know  that 
you  are  all  the  sweeter  for  being  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood— and  you  know  it  too,  don*t  you,  Mr. 
Nettle  P"  He  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  a 
labourer  came  with  a  hedging  tool  and  cut 
down  Mr.  Nettle  and  Tom  Dockleaf  too ;  and 
the  poor  violet  was  left  in  safety  to  herself  in 
the  beautiful  light  and  cool  breath  of  Heaven 
alone.  "Yes,"  said  she  to  herself,  "if  they 
injure  us,  it  is  better  to  feel  that  we  have 
neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to  injure 
e^iem."* 

*  From  an  attnctiTe  book  for  yonng  folk—"  Blind  Amoa 
ttnd  hiM  Velvet  FHnolpleB/*  By  the  Ber.  F«3CtoB  Hood. 
London:  8.  W.  Partridge. 


THE   MAIL   TSAIir, 


lOM  the  siding  slowly  glidiQg» 
Almost  sleeping,  gently  creeping, 
Comes  the  engine  towards  the  line — 
Brightly  polished  brasses  gleaming, 

Blaeing  fire  and  vapour  steivming, 

For  the  mighty  work  combine. 

See  the  stalwart  driver  stand 

With  his  hand  upon  the  mane 

Of  his  tireless  flaming  steed. 

Guiding  hia  speed 

A^t  hia  own  will  or  need, 

To  stop,  or  run,  or  fly. 

How  cabnly  resolute  and  grand 

He  looks  while  passing  by. 

And  followed  by  the  train  I 


A  noble  engine,  high  in  fame, 

"  The  Wellington  " — a  deathless  name, — 

And  high  in  speed  and  mighty  power. 

To  cover  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

The  carriages  are  first  and  second, 

Fourteen  together  reckoned; 

Besides  the  luggage-van  and  tender. 

But  oh !  what  beauty,  wealth,  and  splendour, 

Comes  crowding  forth 

From  east  and  west,  from  south  and  north, 

Squires,  merchants,  bishops,  farmers,  traders, 

And  Ethiopian  serenaders; 

The  bounding  young,  all  joy  and  glee, 

Sweet  laughing  children  blithe  and  free ; 

And  tremulous  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 
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All  hurrying  to  the  carriage-door. 
The  train  is  full — five  hundred  souls 
Are  packed  together  there ; 
The  whistle  sounds,  away  it  rolls, 
And  leaves  the  platform  bare. 

With  watchful  heed,  but  rising  speed, 

The  iron  horse  pursues  his  course ! 

The  eagle  eye  and  steady  hand 

That  drives,  can  regulate  the  force, 

And  hold  him  in  command. 

The  city  lights  grow  dim  and  few, 

And  vanish  from  the  sight 

In  deep  dark  night. 

And  only  leave  in  view 

Two  flaming  eyes  before 

A  rush  of  something  undefined, 

Which  passes  with  a  thunder  roar. 

And  two  red  stars  behind  1 

Onwards !  like  a  meteor  flashing, 

Gkithering  speed, — gathering  speed  : 

Under  bridges,  over  ridges, 

Onwards !  blazing,  hissing,  dashing, 

Terrible  indeed ! 

Fast  the  solitary  station. 

Quick  as  thought — ^it  comes — 'tis  gone ! 

O'er  the  giddy  elevation, 

O^er  the  viaduct  of  stone, 

Flaming  on — alone — alone ! 

See  below — ^nay,  do  not  quiver  1 — 

Underneath  us  runs  a  river. 

Making  n[ielancholy  moan. 

Flowing  on — ^flowing  on. 

See,  a  ship  is  sailing  under ; 

On  we  sweep !  on  we  sweep ! 

As  though  we  cleared  it  with  a  leap, 

In  fear  and  wonder. 

But  hark !  a  sound  like  thunder 

Bursts  with  electric  shock. 

Or  blast  of  granite  rock, — 

The  whistle's  shrill  and  startling  sound 

Tells  us  we  are  underground, 

In  a  tunnel  three  miles  long. 

On  we  fly !  on  we  fly ! 

Our  charger  never  was  so  strong 

Or  speed  so  high ; 

Without  slackening  or  strain, 

He  springs  into  fresh  air  again. 

Onward  sweeping — onward  sweeping, 
WhUe  the  silent  world  is  sleeping. 
Onward  sweeping — onward  s  creeping, 
With  a  9iMx^  of  lurid  glare : 


Never  weary,  though  the  dreary 

Midnight  chills  the  air. 

Alps  of  chalk  on  either  hand, 

Then  through  Apennines  of  sand ; 

Iron  bridges  hung  on  chains. 

Where  mountain  spasms 

Have  left  wide  chasms. 

Giant  tubes— through  which  the  trains 

Travel  by  the  light  of  gas ; 

Still  our  never*flagging  horse 

Shoots  on  his  lightning  course ! 

So,  falling  back  with  folded  arms. 

Over  our  eyes  we  draw  our  cap. 

To  take  a  gentle  Ba|> 

Oblivious  of  alarms. 

*  •  •  • 

What  s  the  shaking  ?    Are  we  waking  P 
Can  we  have  slept  on  an  hour  P 
What  a  screech  the  whistle's  making  I 
Every  break  puts  on  its  power. 
We  have  slept  for  many  an  hour. 
Sweetly  waking — morning's  breaking, 
Summer  morning's  primest  hour ; 
Yonder  is  our  journey's  end, 
Yonder  is  the  glorious  sea ; 
Softly  round  the  curve  we  bend. 
Slow  and  easy  as  may  be ; 
Spires  all  glittering  in  light, 
Noble  cliffs  and  sweeping  bays. 
Burst  all  blight  upon  the  sight : 
Friendly  meetings,  happy  greetings. 
Loving  bands  all  shaking  hands ; 
Crowds  of  fathers,  brothers,  cousinB, 
Uncles,  aunts,  and  lovers — dozens ! 
Groups  of  friends  already  come. 
Welcome  everybody  home. 

Gently  from  the  platform  gliding. 
See  the  conquering  engine  go; 
Put  him  back  upon  the  siding. 
Quench  his  fiery  heart,  and  blow 
Off  the  steam,  and  let  him  dream 
Hazily  and  lazily. 
On  that  siding  still  abiding. 
In  a  deep,  unconscious  sleep. 
There  a  holiday  to  keep. 
Until  duty's  call  shall  come— 
See  "  The  Wellington  "  at  home ! 

Bbh/axist  GouaH, 
Avilwr  of  *'  Keniish  Lffi^'*  "  LfrA 
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8BG0in>  fiEKIES. 

X.— MARTIN    LUTHER. 

BY  THB  EBV.  J.  B.  OWSH,  M.A.,  IKCX7MBXKT  OF  ST.  JTJDE'S,  CHELSEA ;  AtTTHOB  OF 
•*THE  HOMES  OF  BCEIPTXTBE,"  ETC. 


lABTIN  LUTHER  is  a  name  at  once 
the  bugbear  of   Bomanista  and  a 
household  word  among  Protestants. 
We  all  seem   to   know    something 
about  him,  and  we  so  much  like  what  we  know 
a  to  want  to  know  more.    His  colossal  reputa- 
don  looms  ont  on  the  edge  of  "  the  dark  ages," 
like  a  giant  mirage  magnified  by  the  eccentric 
coiidition  of  the  atmosphere  npon  which  he 
was  reflected;  and  when,  npon  a  nearer  con- 
templation of  Ms  character,  he  seems  to  come 
down  to  us  from  the  cloud  and  the  mountain- 
top,  ills  face  shines  like  that  of  a  Moses,  radiant 
^th  the  light  of  intimate  communion  with 
God. 
There  is  a  certain  magnanimity  of  daring 
tot  the  character  of  Luther,  which  appeals 
Diijhtily  to  our    English    sympathies.      His 
«olated   standing-at-bay,   confronted  by  the 
io8t«  of  papal  Europe, — a  position  chivalrously 
assumed,  and  more  than  "heroically  maintained, 
-takes  our  hearts  by  storm.    It  is  just  what 
^e  would  hare  bim  do,  had  he  been  a  country- 
man of  our  own.    We  are  half  persuaded  he 
v:<i9  one,  and  feel  assured,  that,  but  for  the 
^ident  of  bia   birth  among  our  "cousins- 
gwman,"  his    name  would  have   been,    not 
^lartin  Luther,  but  Martin  Bull.    Among  all 
oar  admirable  reformers  in  England,  we  had 
not  one  who  left  the  impress  of  his  individual 
spirit  and  theology  on  the  national  mind,  as 
Utiier  did  in  Germany,  or  Calvin  in  Switzer- 
land, or  Knox  in  Scotland.    Our  own  reformers 
^blished  no  new  ecclesiastical  polities,  but 
^%  were  content  to  die  for  the  renovation  of 
tljeoldone. 

It  has  become  the  fasliion  among  some  draw- 
ffl?-room  theologians  to  disparage  Luther, — 
te  aits  too  strongly  on  their  weak  stomachs, — 
they  are  sick  of  him;  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  eonld  digest  the  man  whom  Leo  X. 
fwindtoo  hard  to  swallow.  Luther  was  "he 
that  troubled  Immel,"  such  men  say;  and  the 
disguising  Ahabs  and  painted  Jezebels  of  the 
<iay  brought  the  same  charge  against  Elijah. 

Luther,  they  say,  "  was  a  vulgar  brawler  " 
^00— and  whyP    BecaosCi  when  his  eyes  at 


length  recognised  in  the  Papacy  an  Agag 
walking  delicately,  "he  hewed  him  in  pieces 
before  the  Lord.'*  Luther  was  " superstitious  " 
say  they, — and  well  he  might  be ;  things  wear 
their  most  eccentric  and  monstrous  shapes  in 
the  dim  exaggerated  caricatures  of  twilight; 
but  when  the  sun  arose  upon  bis  soul,  "  they 
gat  them  away  to  their  dens,"  as  if  pel  ted  with 
the  tiles  of  Wittemberg.  The  infirmities  of 
Luther  were  due  to  his  popisb  antecedents ; 
his  virtues,  to  the  pious  heroism  tbat  rejected 
tbem. 

I  do  not  think  Luther  is  really  known  among 
us.  Until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
profoundly  philosophical  portrait  of  the  great 
reformer,  justice  was  scarcely  done  him  in 
England.  We  still  want  more  insight  into 
the  man.  Sir  James  Stephen  (in  his  article, 
in  No.  138  of  the  Edinburgh  Eemew,  on 
D'Aubignd's  History)  observes:  "History 
having  claimed  him  for  ber  own.  Biography 
has  yielded  to  the  pretensions  of  her  more 
stately  sister,  and  the  domestic  and  interior 
life  of  the  antagonist  of  Leo  and  of  Charles  yet 
remains  to  be  written.  I  have  searched  even 
D'Aubigne  in  vain  for  a  portrait  of  *  Luther  at 
Home.'  He  came  forth  on  the  theatre  of  life 
another  Samson  Agonistes,  'with  plain  heroic 
magnitude  of  mind,  and  celestial  vigour  armed,* 
ready  to  wage  an  xmequal  combat  with  the 
haughtiest  of  the  'giants  of  Gath;'  or  to  shake 
down,  though  it  were  on  his  own  head,  the 
columns  of  the  proudest  of  her  temples." 

Luther's  warlike  spirit  might  have  steeped 
him  in  terrible  and  continual  antagonism,  but 
that  it  was  counterpoised  by  a  constitutional 
melancholy,  that  often  melted  him,  like  Saul, 
to  tears,  and  led  him  to  play  the  David  to  his 
own  gloomy  balluciuations— soothing  down  his 
spirit  by  his  own  hand  and  lute  and  voice,  to 
the  tune  of  those  noble  melodies  which  con- 
nect  the  memory  of  the  stem  reformer  with 
the  softer  associations  of  the  musical  and 
pathetic.  When,  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  light,  he  yielded,  with  tbe  heartiest 
relish,  to  the  innocent  convivialities  of  his 
friends,  his  broad  humour  and  raillery  be- 
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tokened  the  relaxation  of  a  master  mind, 
abdicating  an  habitual  sovereignty  over  other 
men,  to  become  for  a  passing  hoar  their  com- 
panion. 

Martin  Lather  was  bom  on  November  10th, 
1483,  at  Eisleben,  in  Saxony.  His  father,  John 
Luther,  was  employed  in  the  mines,  and  by  his 
intelligence  and  character  had  been  raised  to 
opulence,  respect,  and  to  an  appointment  in 
the  local  magistracy.  At  fourteen,  Luther 
was  sent  to  school  at  Magdeburg ;  but,  in  less 
than  a  year,  was  transferred  to  a  superior 
establishment  in  charge  of  the  FranciscaiiSy  at 
Eisenach.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  abstruse  and  clumsy  grammar  of  the  day, 
and  by  the  spirit  and  easy  flow  of  his  Latin 
verses.  In  1502  he  entered  the  college  of 
Erfurt,  and  the  next  year  graduated  as  M. A. ; 
and  having  now  run  through  the  curriculum 
of  aU  the  sciences  which  the  universities  could 
then  afford,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  family  to 
abandon  theology  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
Accident — or  raUier,  Providence  alone — occa- 
sioned his  return  to  the  study  of  divinity. 

In  1504,  walking  in  the  fields  with  his  young 
and  beloved  friend  Alexius,  a  sudden  thunder- 
bolt struck  his  companion  dead  at  his  feet. 
At  the  spectacle  of  such  an  awful  disaster, 
Luther  was  led  to  think  seriously  of  the  neces- 
sity of  being  ever  ready  for  the  great  change — 
"  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  know  not  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh."  It  was  the  age  of  monkeiy;  no 
better  notion  of  preparing  for  Heaven  was  ihea 
entertained,  than  shutting  up  the  living  man 
in  a  cell,  little  larger  or  lighter  than  his 
sepulchre,  and  imitating  the  dead — ^playing  at 
mortmain  as  far  as  possible — ^in  the  grave- 
clothes  of  cowl  fiad  hood,  like  a  shroud,  lying 
in  sackcloth,  feeding  on  ashes,  affecting  silence 
and  solitude,  and  dosing  upon  relics  and  dead 
men's  bones.  How  far  it  consulted  the  glory 
of  Grod,  the  good  of  society,  or  of  the  individual 
sinner — the  gloomy  anachronism  that  pai*odied 
the  dead  self  in  the  lifetime  of  the  living  one — 
the  common  sense  as  well  as  religious  sense 
of  Protestantism  has  yet  to  learn.  Over  the 
ashes  of  his  friend,  Luther  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  abjure  the  world  and  assume  the  cowl. 

In  1505  he  was  admitted  an  Augustine 
monk  at  Erfurt,  and  soon  became  remarkable 
for  his  mortifications,  labours,  fastings,  and 
prayers.  Luther  had  never  yet  seen  a  Bible, 
beyond  the  fragments  of  it  read  in  the  mass. 
The  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris  had  just 
issued  the  memorable  declaration  that  *'  Re- 
ligion was  undone,  if  the  study  of  Greek  or 


Hebrew  were  permitted  "—a  dedaradon  tliat 
stands  in  European  history,  like  the  obelisb 
in  the  Nile  floods,  a  landmark  by  which  to 
gauge  the  depth  of  Papal  inundation  on  Chris- 
tendom !  The  general  opinion  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  oration  of  a  popular  friar  of  the  day, 
who  said, — 

«  They  have  invented  a  new  laDgaage,vhich 
they  call  Greek :  you  must  be  on  yovr  guard 
against  it.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  manj,  a 
book  which  they  call  the  New  Testament :  it  is 
a  book  full  of  daggers  and  poison.  As  to  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  certain  that  whoever  learns  it, 
immediately  becomes  a  Jew." 

Two  years  after,  an  old  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  made  by  one  of  Cassiodoros'  monks,  in 
an  early  century,  fell  into  Luther's  hands. 
He  was  already  ordained,  and  when  his  igno- 
rance of  God^s  Word  became  painfuUy  apparent 
to  his  mind,  he  felt  bitterly  the  Saviour's  r^ 
proach,  ''Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and 
knoweat  not  these  things?"  but  though, like 
the  Jewish  ruler,  he  had  come  to  the  Word  of 
G^d  in  darkn0S8,  he  was  soon  to  find  it  to  be 
"  a  Ught  to  his  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  his  paths." 
He  studied  Scripture  with  even  a  greater  and 
holier  ardour  than  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
already  mastered  the  sciences.  Its  statutes 
became  "  the  men  of  his  oouncil."  The  futnre 
professor  of  logic  and  theology  obeyed  upon 
his  knees  the  Saviour's  precept,  "Search  the 
Scriptui*es,**  and  he  foudd  them  verify  His 
declaration,  "  They  testify  of  i|e."  He  found 
Christ  in  the  law,  Ohiisl,  in.  the  prophets, 
Christ  in  the  Psalms— a  typidd  Christ  in  the 
ritual  of  Leviticus— a  symbolical  Christ  in 
historical  persons  and  pavallel^— a  practical 
Christ  in  the  sorrows  and  trials,  comforts  and 
triumphs,  of  His  saints — and  Christ  at  \^ 
his  own  *'all  in  lOl."  Thi9  blessed  effect  i^ 
promised  in  the  Book,  to  them  that  appnxuji 
its  temple  of  truth,  as  the  Grecians  in  the 
Gospel  did,  saying,  "We  would  see  J^***^ 
"  If  thou  seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  thee." 
He  found  his  light  growing,  his  knowledge 
advancing,  and  his  difficulties  rapidly  dis- 
persing, like  the  mountain  mist  bef olpe  t^^ 
sunrise,  till  the  cloud  in  wbich  its  hepd  had 
been  hidden  shone  out  like  Sinai,  radiant  with 
the  light  of  Heaven,  and  glorious  with  the 
presence  of  God !  . 

But,  mingled  with  these  precious  musing^ 
as  their  earthly  alloy,  or  as  tlie  quarta  in  the 
virgin  gold,  were  other  sensations  that  belonged 
to  his  Gtoman  education— to  the  spirit  of  the 
community  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  liTei 
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All  Luther's  antecedents  were  at  variazice  with 
his  evangelical  emotions.  There  was  between 
the  old  man  and  the  new  no  moral  amalgaTn. 
The  attempt  to  patch  "  the  old  doth  with  the 
new  piece  "  made  the  rent  worse.  "The  house 
made  with  hands  *'  could  not  be  merely  re- 
paired and  fresh  wings  added  to  the  original 
structure — ^his  whole  previous  system  of  rdi- 
gious  sentiment  must  be  swept  away.  Like 
the  Jewish  temple, "  not  one  stone  [of  the  old 
building]  must  be  left  upon  another/'  it  must 
become  desolate,  or  ever  the  broken  heart 
shall  sigh  up  from  among  its  ruins,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!'' 
But  before  this  consummation  could  be  arrived 
at,  the  strong  antagonism  between  his  habitual 
prepossessions,  and  the  unearthly  teaching 
of  the  inspired  Word,  like  the  aanocncement 
of  Messiah's  birth  to  Herod*  "tfoubled  him;" 
and  there  were  intervals  of  such  deep  dejection, 
that,  with  the  lonely  prophet  by  the  exhausted 
streams  of  Cherith,  he  could  only  pray,  "  Now, 
Lord,  take  away  my  life ! "  The  thunders  of 
the  law  of  judgment  seemed  to  awake  an  echo 
in  his  ears,  that  stunned  him  to  the  heart; 
the  lightning  of  Divine  wmth  against  sin 
seemed  to  flash  with  a  special  view  to  his  de- 
tection, and  the  laying  baro  of  his  life  of  nn; 
and  he  wrote,  by  its  f  eaxfol  Uf  ht, "  bitter  things 
against  himself."  Tbo  very  conflict  of  alter* 
nate  hope  and  ioBx  that  divided  him  a^inst 
himself,  urged  him  to  search,  more  deeply  and 
anxiously,  into  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  reconcile  his  position 
with  the  exercise  of  Divine  mercy.  At  such 
seasons  he  has  abruptly  hurried  off  from  a 
dispute  on  doctrine,  and,  overpowered  by  the 
struggles  of  his  own  heart,  flung  himsdf  on 
his  monastic  bed  in  an  agonjr  of  supplication, 
uttering  the  soul-searching  words  of  his  own 
great  prototyi>e,  St.  Paul, "  He  hath  concluded 
all  in  unbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercy 
upon  all  1 " 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  this  experience. 
It  finds  some  counterpart  in  the  throes  of 
conscience  and  conviction  in  every  child  of 
God.  Like  the  diseases  incidental  to  natural 
infancy,  they  are  the  normal  epidemics  of 
spiritual  childhood,  that  leave  the  soul,  after 
her  passage  through  them,  healthier,  stronger, 
and  less  liable  to  the  poignancy  of  the  maladies 
than  before. 

Luther  knew  no  better,  at  this  time,  than  to 
have  recourse  to  more  rigid  mortifications  and 
fastings,  sometimes  even  for  three  days  to- 
gether.   Like  the  woman  of  the  "  bloody  issue/' 


who  "  had  spent  her  all  upon  physidani,  and 
grew  nothing  better,"  Luther  grew  worse. 
His  severe  discipline,  joined  with  intense  stndj, 
superinduced  a  serious  ilhiess,  more  mental, 
however,  than  physical,  which  led  him  to  cry ' 
out  to  such  "miserable  comforters"  as  the 
monastery  afforded — 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased : 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow : 
Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain: 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  peiilous  stnff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?" 

But,  even  in  the  ignorance  and  corraptioiL 
of  conventual  life,  God  had  not  left  Himseli 
without  a  witness.  An  old  brother  of  the 
order,  who  attended  Luther  on  his  sick-bed« 
discoursed  with  him  on  the  remission  of  fiiiu> 
and  finally  landed  him  safe  on  the  ierra^irma 
of  "justification  by  faith,  through  grace' 
The  spirit  that  influenced  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  to  advise  a  course  of  dealing  with  Jesus, 
which  issued  in  tJie  supersedure  of  his  own 
system,  seems  to  have  similarly  impelled 
Luther's  Superior  to  recommend  him  a  pursoit 
which  led  the  Reformer  to  the  denunciation  of 
Popery.  The  prior  of  the  Augustines  exhorted 
him  to  make  himself  an  able  teactualia  ei  locdUt 
i.  e.y  a  master  in  doctrine  and  quotation  of 
Bcripture.  l^aturaUy  fluent,  he  cultivated  his 
gift  by  frequently  exercising  it  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  and  was  thns,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  at  length  endowed  and  "  thorough!/ 
furnished"  for  the  great  work  which  wss 
destined  to  immortalise  the  name  of  Martin 
Luther  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Idngdoiu  of 
God.  Frederick  of  Saxony  offered  him  tht 
chair  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg 
in  1508.  He  assumed  it  in  the  twenty-fiftii 
year  of  his  age,  and  thus  entered  upon  tiiat 
course  of  athletic  controversy,  which  consti- 
tuted the  drill  of  the  future  champion  agsisst 
the  fanciful  and  ferocious  errors  of  the  School- 
men. 

"In  the  middle  of  Wittemberg  Market- 
place," says  D'Anbigne  (Vol.  i.  p.  168),  **  thcK 
stood  an  old  wooden  chapel,  thirty  feet  loog, 
by  twenty  feet  broad,  in  which  was  an  old 
pulpit,  made  of  boards,  three  feet  high,  in 
which  begun  the  preaching  of  the  Befbrma- 
tion — a  building  that  might  well  be  compared 
with  the  stable  in  which  Christ  was  bom.  It 
was  in  that  miserable  endoaure  that  God  de* 
sired,  so  to  speak,  that  His  Beloved  Son  shoaid 
bebom  a  second  time.  There  Luther  preached. 
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and  all  were  struck  with  liifl  expressive  fiice, 
Ms  noble  ftir,  and  clear  and  sonorous  Toice." 

Before  his  time,  most  preachers  sought 
rather  to  amuse  their  auditors  than  to  eonrert 
them.  Tfafe  pulpit  ir as  but  the  higher  part  of 
the  church-stage  which  reHered  the  Latin 
pantomime  of  the  "  mass,"  by  an  homogeneous 
epilogae  in  the  vemaoular. 

The  respect  in  which  the  Reformer  was  held 
is  obrious,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
Bent  as  a  kind  of  proctor  to  represent  seven 
monasteries  in  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  visit,  Luther's  actual  inspec- 
doDof  the  general  and  unblushing  profligacy 
of  Rome,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  "the  Holy  Oity'*— the 
Jenuialem  of  Christendom,  effectually  rdeased 
him  from  his  fabulous  impressions  of  its  metro- 
politan relation  to  the  Chnr<^  catholic,  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  faith,  and  the  treasury  of 
evangelical  sanctity.  He  discovered  that  the 
Pope  had  more  holiness  in  his  title  than  in  his 
estate;  and  troubled,  wounded,  and  disgusted 
vith  all  he  witnessed  in  the  Pontifical  city  and 
a  the  Vatican,  in  its  monasteries,  nunneries, 
colleges,  churches,  and  social  circles,  he  ex- 
damed  in  that  bitterness  of  soul  with  Which  a 
serous  spirit  discovers  the  worthlessness  of 
a  beloved  object  in  which  it  had  **  garnered  up 
it3  heart*'—"  If  there  be  a  hell,  Rome  is  built 
over  it ;  it  is  an  abyss  whence  all  sins  proceed." 

"  Not  for  a  hundred  thousand  florins 

vottid  I  have  mi«sed  seeing  Some." 

Lather  returned  from  Rome  disabused 
root  and  branch  of  all  his  old  impressions  of  its 
sanctity  and  oracular  authority;  and,  feJling 
Wk  upon  the  exclusive  sanction  and  supre- 
macy of  Scripture,  the  whole  Reformation  was 
iflTolred  in  that  diaracteristic  'movement ;  for 
'^placed  God  where  for  ages  of  theological 
^rpation  had  been  the  graven  image  of  a 
priest! 

^t  iB  one  of  the  random  ex-pwUfacto  conjec- 
tortg  of  later  years,  that  Luther's  opposition 
2ro3e  from  his  annoyance  at  the  sale  of  in- 
<3olgenccs  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
uwn  order,  the  Augustines.  It  is,  however, 
Bot  at  all  clear  that  these  monks  ever  held  a 
commission  for  their  sale  in  Germany.  .  The 
charge  was  never  urged  in  the  Reformer's  Kfe- 
^nae-it  has  been  obviously  abandoned  by  the 
niore  distinguished  even  of  Romish  historians, 
^d  at  this  period  Luther  was  himself  too 
'  good  a  catholic  **  to  murmur  at  tiie  authority 
^'  the  Bupifeme  pontiff  of  Christendom.  The 
^e  cause  of  his  hostility  to  indulgences  was 


their  palpable  contradiction  to  Scripture,  and 
to  the  natural  philosophy  of  rdigion.  In  the 
face  of  Tetzel's  impudent  threat  of  a  pile  for 
the  burning  of  heretics,  which  that  infamous 
friar  had  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  intimida- 
tion of  his  opponent,  Luther  immediatdy 
published  his  celebrated  "Ninety-five  Pn>- 
posttions,"  embracing  the  whole  doctrine  of 
penance,  purgatory,  and  indulgences  ;  sus- 
pended them  on  the  ohurch-door  in  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  of  Wittembei^,  and  chal- 
lenged a  public  disputation.  The  cartel  not 
being  accepted,  he  printed  his  **  Propositions," 
which  comprised,  virtually,  the  first  document 
of  the  Reformation.  His  letter,  at  the  same 
period,  to  the  ftrchbishop  of  Ments,  briefly  capi- 
tulftled  his  points,  and  added,  "  What  horror 
must  that  bishop  experience,  and  how  great 
his  danger,  if  he  allow  the  sale  of  indulgences 
to  be  substituted  among  his  flock  for  the 
doctrines  of  Revelation.  Shall  not  Christ  say 
to  such  persons,  'Te  strain  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  earner?" 

As  we  are  rather  pencilling  a  sketch  than 
recording  a  history,  we  shall  here  diverge  from 
strict  chronological  order  to  delineate  Luther's 
portrait  as  a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 
We  love  to  contemplate  a  great  character  in 
little  things — ^they  are  the  casual  notes  of  in- 
troduction that  I'ender  it  accessible— they  pre- 
sent the  man  in  his  undress,  off  his  guard,  in 
his  real  and  inner  self;  and  in  these  trivial 
indices  their  greatness  often  betrays  itself  with 
a  simple  natural  grandeur  that  eclipses  their 
more  public  and  memorable  developments,  just 
as  the  sun  looks  brightest  in  the  little  rays 
that  shine  through  the  shuUer-blinds  into  a 
dark  room.  One  of  the  earliest  keynotes  of  the 
moral  greatness  of  a  Chalmers  was  sounded 
in  the  fond-hearted  heroism  that  led  him  in  his 
young  manhood  to  walk  all  the  way  from  E^Un- 
burgh  to  Liverpool  and  back  again,  to  give  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  going  to  sea,  some 
lessons  in  navigation,  which  both  were  too 
poor  to  pay  for  in  any  other  way!  Such 
brotherhood  as  that  is  large  enough  to  make 
room  for  a  wide  fraternity  of  its  fellow-man. 

Luther  married  a  nun,  Catherine  de  Bora,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  of  noble  birth, 
who,  moved  alike  by  the  great  Reformer's 
eloquent  philippics  against  sacerdotal  celibacy, 
and  by  admiration  of  a  holy  boldness,  like 
another  John  the  Baptist's,  abandoned  her 
ancient  creed,  her  convent,  and  her  vows,  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  monk  who  offered  to  share 
with  ker  the  odium  a&d  the  heroism  of  such  a 
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precedent.  Erom  this  two-fold  matrimonial 
sacrilege,  the  small  homoBopathic  witlings  of 
the  day  predicted  the  birth  of  antichrist;  but 
in  due  course,  six  fine  prattling  Lutherans 
negatived  their  ribald  prophecj.  Luther's  own 
defence  of  the  case  was,  like  the  man,  clear, 
direct,  and  straightforward.  "  He  had  incul- 
cated on  others,"  he  said,  "  the  advantages  of 
the  conjugal  state,  and  was  bound  to  enforce 
his  precepts  bj  his  example."  And  all  that 
need  be  added  to  the  argument,  is  the  converse 
proposition — ^it  were  well  if  they  who  uphold  the 
celibate  as  a  sacerdotal  theory,  were  in  the 
habit  of  illustrating  its  virtues  "  not  only  witii 
their  lips,  but  also  in  their  lives."  Unless  it  be 
conceded  to  the  unnatural  contract  of  monkery 
and  nunnery,  that  it  is  binding  upon  the  par- 
ties for  life,  whatever  conscientious  change  of 
views  might  thereafter  lead  them  to  loathe  and 
abhor  that  contract,  along  with  the  other 
abominations  of  the  same  system,  then  it  ap- 
pears to  me  Luther  had  a  better  right  to  marry, 
which  is  God's  ordinance,  than  to  patronise 
the  celibate,  which  is  man's  device.  "  But  the 
vow  was  a  bar  against  matrimony,"  says  the 
man  with  the  beam  in  his  eye.  True,  but  it 
was  notoriously  the  **  bar-sinister,"  and  it  was 
better,  with  the  might  of  a  Samson,  to  bear 
away  the  gates  of  the  harlot's  city,  "  bar  and 
all,"  than  to  be  taken  captive  in  the  harlot's 
arms  I 

Luther's  habitual  reverence  for  woman  was 
at  once  a  natural  instinct,  and  a  point  of  doc- 
trine. Hence,  he  was  not  merely  a  fond,  but 
in  the  most  touching  sense  of  the  graceful 
word,  a  courteous  husband.  His  view  of  the 
relation  of  man  and  wife  partook  of  the  origi- 
nality that  distinguished  his  other  conceptions. 
He  observed,  that  when  the  first  woman  was 
brought  to  the  first  man  to  receive  her  name, 
he  called  her  not  wife,  but  mother — "  Eve,  the 
mother  of  all  living !"  A  word  more  eloquent 
than  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Demosthenes. 

A  happier  home  than  Luther's  was  not  to  be 
found  even  in  the  domestic  fatherland  of  Ger- 
many. He  gaily  said  to  his  wife,  one  day,  "If 
I  were  going  to  make  love  again,  I  would  carve 
an  obedient  woman  out  of  marble,  in  despair 
of  finding  one  in  any  other  way." 

Over  one  of  his  infants,  fondly  pressed  to 
its  mother's  bosom,  Luther  mortJised,  ''that 
babe  and  eveiything  that  belongs  to  us,  is 
hated  by  the  Pope,  by  Duke  George,  by  theur 
adherents,  and  by  all  the  devils.  Yet,  dear 
littie  feUoWy  he  tnmbles  himself  not  a  whit  for 
all  these  powerful  enemies;  he  gaily  sucks  the 


breast,  looks  round  him  with  a  l(md  laugh,  uid 
lets  them  storm  as  they  like." 

l%e  following  letter,  written  to  his  eldest 
boy,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  will  be  read 
by  parental  eyes  with  more  interest  than  tiie 
five  confessions  submitted  to  the  Emperor  ob 
that  famous  occasion : — 

"Grace  and  peace  be  with  thee,  my  dear 
little  boy !  I  rgoice  to  find  that  you  are  tl- 
tentive  to  your  lessons  and  your  prayoi 
Persevere,  my  child,  and  when  I  come  home  I 
will  bring  you  some  pretty  fairing."  (He  then 
proceeds  to  put  in  an  allegorj  his  favoarite 
view  of  the  enjoyments  of  Heaven,  as  being 
more  in  unison  with  the  constitution  of  the 
human  creature,  and  less  refined  away  to  saeh 
a  point  of  evanescent  spirituality,  as  in  Bome 
peoples'  celestial  theories,  neutralize,  or  rob 
them  of  their  attraction.)  | 

''  I  know,"  said  he,  "  of  a  beautiful  gi^rdeA, 
full  of  chfldren  in  golden  dresses,  ^|^^      ^ 
about  under  the  trees  eating  applesi^  pensj      I 
cherries,  nuts,  and  plums,  ^ey  jump  andsi^i     j 
and  are  full  of  glee,  and  they  have  pretty  littk 
horses  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles. 
As  I  went  by  this  garden  I  asked  the  owner  <^ 
it,  who  those  children  were  P  and  he  told  me      i 
that  they  were  the  good  children  who  loved  tc» 
say  their  prayers,  and  to  learn  their  lessons, 
and  who  fear  God.    Then  I  said  to  him :  De&r 
sir,  I  have  a  boy,  little  John  Luther ;  may  not 
he,  too,  come  to  this  garden  to  eat  these  beau- 
tiful apples  and  pears,  to  ride  these  prettj 
little  horses,  and  to  play  with  the  other  chil- 
dren ?    And  the  man  said,  If  he  is  rery  good, 
if  he  says  his  prayers,  and  learns  hid  lessoiiB, 
he  may  come,  and  he  may  bring  with  him  little 

Philip  and  little  James So  I  said  to  tk      i 

man,  I  will  go  and  write  to  my  dear  Httie  Joluu      i 
and  teach  him  to  be  good,  and  to  say  Iss 
prayers,  and  learn  his  lessons,  that  he  voj 
come  to^his  garden.  ....  I  commit  yoc  to      i 

the  care  of  Grod From  your  papa,  ^      \ 

loves  you,— Mabtin  Luthbb.* 

l^ere  were  other  seasons  of  domestic  glooia 
and  Borrowing  for  the  inroads  of  death  upoo 
his  attached  home  circle,  when  theology  u^ 
polemics  gave  way  to  the  more  powerful  Toice 
of  nature,  and  the  iron-stone  manth^t  conH 
stand  alone  and  firm  as  a  rock  iji  the  storiDt 
could  melt  into  gushing  tears,  like  fioreb  und^ 
the  touch  of  the  Hand  Divine.  Witeess  hu 
passionate  apostrophe  over  thelder  of  his  swe^ 
child,  Ifbtgdalene,  whom  thie  L(»^  to6k  to  Him* 
self,  like  Jephthb's  daughter,  in  h^  virgitt 
youth  and  beauty.   ' 


Pleasant  Readings. 
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"Sach  ia  £he  power  of  nataxal  affection," 
add  he,  ''that  I  caimot  endare  this  without 
tears  and  groanSi  or  rather  an  utter  deadness 
of  heart.  At  the  bottom  o£  my  soul  are  en» 
graTen  her  looks,  her  words,  her  geetures,  as  I 
gazed  at  her  is  her  lifetime  and  on  her  death- 
bed. Mj  dntif al,  my  gentle  daughter !  Even 
the  dea^  of  Christ  (and  what  are  all  deaths 
compared  to  His  P)  cannot  tear  me  from  the 
thoaght»  as  it  should— she  was  playful,  lovely, 
and  M  of  love!" 

Take  one  more  trait  of  Luther  as  a  master 
-"there  is  hut  one  step  from  the  nursery  to 


the  senrant*s  hall"— mark^  the  great  man's 
social  gratitude  to  his  old  servant  John,  who 
was  leaving  his  family  :r- 

''We  must  dismiss  old  John  with  honour. 
We  know  that  he  has  always  served  us  faith« 
fully  and  zealously,  and  as  became  a  Christian 
servant.  You  need  not  remind  me  that  we  are 
not  rich.  I  would  gladly  give  him  ten  florins 
if  I  had  them,  but  do  not  let  it  be  less  than 
five.  He  is  not  able  to  do  much  for  himself. 
Think  how  this  money  can  be  raised.  There  ia 
a  iiher  cup  which  ifM/ghl  he  pawned.  Sure  I  am 
that  God  will  not  desert  us.    Adieu." 


{To  he  continued,) 


THE    aB£AT    OABLE. 


of  those  little  rocking  steamboata 
which  coast  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean^  and  which  present  so 
forcible  a  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
s  that  float  upon  our  own  waters,  was  just 
i(pix)aching  the  last  port  at  which  she  was  to 
tOBch  before  reaohing  Naples,  her  ultimate 
place  o(  destination.  In  was  in  the  afternoon 
of  one  of  those  beautiful  days  which  never 
seem  so  beautiful  as  under  an  Italian  sky. 
The  passengers  were  f  ew^  and,  like  aU  similar 
assemblages  on  those  waters,  were  composed  of 
strangely  mingled  materials.  Most  of  them 
wemed  to  be  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
twsing  and  rolling  which  such  short  and  small 
^ata  must  always  encounter  in  the  quick 
chopping  waves  of  the  Mediterranean, — and 
vere  here  and  there  composing  themselves  to 
sach  sleep  as  the  noisy  machinery  and  rocking 
^  the  boat  would  allow.  Others  were  gathered 
ia  the  bow  of  the  boat,  looking  in  a  kind  of 
dreamy  curiosity  at  the  city  they  were  ap- 
proaching. 

Thus  it  happened  that  two  of  the  passengers, 
Mated  on  the  after  part  of  the  deck,  were  left 
^tirely  alone.  They  appeared  to  have  been 
^gaged  in  animated  conversation.  Harold 
Dmmmond,  the  youngar  of  the  two,  had  been 
left  fatherless  at  an  early  age,  but  under  the 
<^e  of  his  devoted  mother,  who  had  lived  to 
^  him  graduate  with  high  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  his  Uncle  Herbert,  his  present 
traveUing  companion,  he  had  scarcely  realized 
bU  lew.  From  Cambridge  he  had  gone  to 
Berlin,  and  if,  when  left  to  his  own  guidance, 
^ehad  acquired  a  taste  for  German  meta- 


physics,-~and  had  exchanged  the  simplicity  d 
his  mother's  faith  for  the  daric  and  shadowy 
theories  of  his  foreign  teachers  and  associates, 
— he  only  followed,  unwittingly,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  many  an  unhappy  predecessor,  and 
did  no  more  than  young  men  will  never  cease 
to  do,  till  parents  learn  how  illusory  are  the 
advantages  and  how  decided  the  dangers  that 
attend  foreign  universities.  His  personal  ap^ 
pearamce  was  prepossessing.  His  figure  waa 
slight,  but  manly.  His  high  forehead  and  pale 
complexion  bespoke  the  student.  His  features 
were  classic,  but  a  little  irregular,  and  his 
whole  countenance  attractive,  except  that  upon 
his  thin  lips  there  sometimes  rested  an  exprea- 
sion  which  almost  amounted  to  a  sneer.  His 
uncle  was  a  man  of  perhaps  forty-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  accompanying  his  nephew  in 
his  travels,  partly  for  his  nephew's  sake,  partly 
to  restore  the  health  that  twenty  years  of  un- 
interrupted faithful  labour  had  greatly  im- 
paired. His  face  showed  deep  marks  of  suffering 
gone  through  at  some  former  period  of  his  Ufe, 
but  every  line  had  long  since  settled  into  an 
expression  of  calm  and  almost  majestic  repose. 

"You  were  speaking  of  faith,  just  now, 
uncle.  It  seems  to  me  that  men  insist  upon 
faith  without  much  knowing  what  it  is,  or 
having  very  olear  ideas  about  it.  They  speak 
of  different  hinds  of  faith,  but  I  only  know  of 
one  kind;  or  at  least  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  I  have  never  understood  the  difference 
between  them." 

"*  I  don't  think  there  is  more  than  one  kind 
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**  It  seeiaa  to  me  to/'  oontinued  the  nephew ; 
"  and  then  it  can't  make  much  difference  wliat 
a  man  belieyea>  if  he  ia  only  sincere." 

"la  that  true^  HaroldF"  said  the  nnde 
qoietlj. 

'*  Why,  yea,"  he  replied ;  and  then,  after  a 
little  pause,  added, ''  for  if  men  believe  accord- 
ing to  their  knowledge,  what  more  can  he  es- 
peotedofthem?" 

"Is  it  so  in  other  things?"  asked  Mr. 
Herbert.  **  The  Esquimaux  believes  that  if  he 
could  (nUy  have  walrus-meat  enough  he  would 
be  perfectly  happy ;  but  doea  he  not  suffer  in 
consequence  of  such  a  belief?  The  Alrican 
believes  that  written  characters  are  connected 
in  some  way  with  magic;  and  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  his  race  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence. The  Thug  believes  it  ia  his  duty  to 
murder  men,  and  he  is  hunted  and  killed  him- 
self in  consequence.  Men  always  suffer  in 
consequence  of  any  foolish  and  ignorant  belief, 
in  oiher  things;  how  are  you  so  esare,  that 
supreme  happiiMsa  will  be  the  result  of  such 
a  belief,  when  connected  with  reUffiowB  sub- 
jects?" 

"  But,  Uncle,  it  seems  ui^ust  to  punish  men 
for  believing  what  they  think  true !" 

"  It  is  not  for  fis,  Harold,  with  our  limited 
knowledge  and  feeble  capacitiest  to  judge  of 
the  justice  or  ixgustice  of  any  course  of  conduct 
that  Grod  may  see  fit  to  pursue ;  but  I  did  not 
say  that  men  will  be  punished  for  believing 
what  is  not  true.  Probably,  if  God  chose  to 
judge  each  man  by  the  faith  which  he  professes, 
there  would  not  be  one  that  could  beajr  the 
test.  I  only  denied  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  a  man  believes,  even  though  he  may  be 
ainoero," 

The  nephew  was  silent,  and  sat  listlessly  and 
abstractedly  watching  the  movement  of  the 
boat,  as  she  noiselessly  glided  towards  the 
wharf. 

"  Harold,"  said  his  uncle^  "  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  wishing  you  to  watch  ihe 
operation  of  bringing  this  boat  up  to  the 
wharf." 

Harold  looked  surprised ;  but  though  he  had 
often  seen  the  thing  done  before,  yet  he  now 
took  pleasure  in  complying  with  ^e  request. 
Several  oi  the  crew  had  gathered  in  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  just  below  Harold  and  his  uncle, 
around  a  large  cable  that  lay  coiled  up  at  the 
side  of  the  boat.  The  end  of  the  cable  was 
made  into  a  large  noose,  around  which  the 
mate  had  fs^tened  a  small  rope.  The  rest  of 
the  little  rope  he  held  coiled  up  in  his  hand. 


When  the  stem  of  the  boat  had  oome  near 
enough  to  the  wharf,  the  mate,  with  one  wbirl 
around  his  head,  threw  the  coil  of  rope  cm  the 
shore.  It  unwound  as  it  flew,  and  struck  m 
man  on  the  head«  and  another  on  the  back,  and 
lay  stretched  out  over  the  heads  of  the  crovd. 
A  dozen  hands  eaoght  it,  and  three  or  {our 
men  were  soon  engaged  in  drawing  ihe  eaUe 
ashore,  as  fast  aa  the  men  on  the  boat  letii 
out  When  the  noose  of  the  oaJble  was  fioi? 
on  the  wharf,  two  or  three  men  lifted  it  c^ 
and  slipped  it  over  one  of  the  Isjrge  posts  tkt 
stood  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  wharf.  StiU  tke 
boat  lay  motionless  many  feet  from  the  ahot^ 
The  men  on  the  boat  then  seised  the  cable  and 
began  to  pull  in, — not  steadily,  but  hjjerb; 
and  at  every  jerk,  the  mate  encouraged  them 
with  a  loud  "  heave-ho ! "  and  the  greet  cabk 
which  stretched  from  the  boat  to  the  fihore. 
rose  dripping  from  the  water,  and  then  fell 
back  again,  as  the  boat  motml  slowly  up  to  ker 
place.  Wlken  at  last  the  boat  touched  <Jk 
shore,  amid  a  great  deal  of  shouting,  the  Bailors 
lasteened  the  cable  and  w«ent  away. 

"Well/'  said  Harold,  smiling,  "shsis&i^ 
There  is  nothing  very  mysteiioua  in  HM,  u 
there  r' 

*<  No,"  replied  his  VBde,  "  I  see  nothing." 

"  What  did  you  want  me  to  vateh  it  for  ? " 

"  Because  faith  is  a  very  similair  operatidn,— 
no  less  Bimple,~and  indeed  very  much  like  it' 

**  Faith  like  the  mooring  of  a  boat?"  ex- 
claimed his  nephew. 

"  Tes, — very  much ! " 

The  student  looked  pusraled. 

"Harold,  how  many  things  are  neoesnijio 
bringing  that  boat  up  to  the  whnrf  just  now  ?" 

'*  Why,  a  good  strong  cable  was  pretty  miK^ 
all,"  answered  Harold. 

"Was  that  all?  Suppose  theira  had  be» 
nothing  to  fasten  it  to  I" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  there  numt  be  a  po^" 

"  Well,  then,  what  else?" 

"Nothing." 

"  So  then  you  mean  to  say,'*  aaid  Mr.  Hertffi. 

"  that  a  post  and  a  oable  will  be  aofficiait  vi 

bring  any  boat  iMhoreP" 

"Why,  no,"  repUed  Harold,  laagkias. 
"  there  must  be  sosae  one  to  poll  iqmn  the 
oable." 

"Well,  then,  there  most  he,  firsrt^  a  eabk. 
aeeondly,  a  post,  or  something  to  fitften  tke 
cable  to ;  thirdly,  men  to  pulL  New  in  /n^ 
there  are  just  three  things  neoeswry.*  hdi^j 
truths  determination^  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

"No,ldon'iithinkldo." 
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"  We  will  oaU  bdief  the  cable.  Almost  all 
men  beliere  eomething,  some  theory  or  doctrine 
about  religion.  Bat  you  say  the  cable  is  not 
enough.  Neither  is  belief,  although  sincere. 
Then  we  will  call  the  post  on  the  shore  troth. 
Belief  most  be  fastened  ai>on  something  true. 
If  the  cable  had  been  fastened  to  another  boat, 
td  a  log,  or  to  a  moveable  stonet  we  shoold  never 
have  got  ashore.  Just  so  we  mnst  believe  the 
imft,— something  that  is  neirer  false,  or  chang- 
ing, or  moreable.  Oan  you  think  of  any  class 
ol  ^wpk  who  hare  these  two  qualities  of  faith 
and  nothing  more  ?  " 
"Why,  I  should  think  that  most  men  in 
Gkrifitian  countries  have  a  belief  more  or  less 
fon  in  the— in  what  is  true." 
"Yes,  and  is  that  enough?  " 
Haitold  was  silent. 

"^V  continued  his  unde,  '<  there  must  be 
aomething  more.    The  wiU  must  take  hold  of 
thia  belief  with  energy,  and  nwke  it  the  ruling 
principle  of  life." 
"How?"  asked  Harold. 
"That,  my  dear  fellow,  is  the  great  secret  of 
Kligion,  and  can  only  be  really  learned  from 
aperience.    But  to  answer  as  well  as  I  can, — 
y  entirely  submitting  itself  to  a  higher  will, 
in  obedience,  confidence,  and  lore.    And  this 
principle,  when  thus  active  in  the  heart,  will 
show  itself  outward^." 
"  How  ?"  said  Harold  again. 
"By  its  works." 

"Then  you  make  works  necessary  to 
faith?" 

"  No.  Are  the  leaves  ol  the  tree  the  cause,  or 
the  proof ,  of  life  in  the  tree  P  " 
"The  proof  only,  certainly." 
"Exactly." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Hr.  Herbert  continued :  "  Then,  again,  there 
^  aome  men  who  have  only  the  first  and  last 
qTuOities  of  faith,— bdief  and  activity.  Can 
you  think  of  any  such  ?*  Harold  thought  of 
^  worshippers  he  had  seen  in  the  great 
<^*tliedral  of  Milan ;  how  devout  and  earnest 
they  aeemedto  be,  and  how  hard  some  of  them 
were  thns  trying  to  secure  their  own  salvation, 
•a  Lather  onoe  tried. 

"There  aare  some  too,^  added  his  uncle, 
"  who,  without  eiiher  belief  or  knowledge  of  the 
tmth,  are  vaii^  straggling  for  salvation." 
Haroldthoug^oC  some  of  his  German  friends, 
^d  was  silent. 

Hr.  Herbert  walked  away  and  left  Harold  to 
lumaeif.  The  boat  had  again  been  put  in 
motion,  and  the  young  man^  absorbed  in  anew 


train  of  thought,  stretched  himself  upon  a 
settee,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

As  he  slept,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  still  in 
the  boat,  but  no  longer  on  the  Mediterranean. 
They  seemed  to  be  approaching  the  wharf  of  a 
town  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  A  great  crowd 
of  people,  as  usual,  were  waiting  the  boat's 
sorrivaL  The  engines  stopped,  and  the  boat 
glided  along,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  making 
any  preparation  to  bring  the  boat  to  her  land- 
ing. The  current  was  strong,  and  she  was 
drifting  away  from  the  wharf.  Then  it  seemed 
to  him  that,  just  at  a  little  distance  below,  the 
river  fell  over  a  precipice,  and  went  tumbling 
and  roaring  down  among  the  rocks,  where  no 
boat  could  live  for  a  moment.  The  sailors  and 
passengers  now  first  began  to  see  the  danger, 
and  were  in  terror.  In  vain  they  hurried  to 
and  fro,  looking  for  ropes  to  throw  ashore. 
They  found  none,  and  the  shore  constantly 
retreated,  and  the  falls  grew  nearer  and 
nearer. 

All  at  once  it  seemed  to  Harold  that  a  long 
cable  was  stretched  from  the  boat  to  the  shore, 
and  all  the  sailors  and  passengers  clutched  it 
eagerly,  and  began  to  puU  upon  it.  The 
captain  and  officers  seemed  to  cheer  them  on. 
Bat  the  captain  seemed  changed  into  a  priest 
in  full  canonicals,  repeating  in  ceaseless 
monotony  Latin  prayers,  and  the  mate, 
decked  in  a  turban,  was  reading  from  the 
Koran.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  deck 
and  rigging  were  crowded  with  many  officers, 
all  encouraging  the  men  to  work,  and  every 
officer  was  a  priest.  The  proud  Brahmin,  the 
fierce  Sun- worshipper,  the  Grand  Llama, — all 
were  there;  and  every  now  and  then  they 
ceased  their  invocations,  and  then  in  the 
breathless  silence  nothing  was  heard  except 
the  heaving  and  panting  of  the  men,  the 
tramping  of  countless  feet  as  they  worked 
with  desperate  energy,  tagging  at  the  wet, 
slimy  rope ;  and  the  heavy  rattling  and  drip- 
ping of  the  great  cable  as  it  came  up  from  the 
water,  and  passed  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
And  still  the  cable  did  not  cease  coming,  and 
still  the  shore  retreated^  and  still  the  falls  came 
nearer  and  nearer! 

Harold  left  the  rope  in  despair,  and  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  A  cold  damp  stood 
upon  his  forehead,  and  he  was  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could  not  keep 
his  eye  off  the  cable.  He  could  see  the  end 
of  it  now,  trailing  slowly  over  the  ground. 
It  would  soon  be  drawn  orer  the  wharf  into 
the  water,  and  then  there  would  be  no  hope ! 
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Would  no  one  throw  it  over  a  post  P  Of  all 
the  crowd  that  had  a  few  moments  before  lined 
the  wharf,  not  a  sonl  was  left.  And  still  the 
cable  came  dripping,  rattling  np,  and  still  the 
shore  retreated,  and  already  he  felt  the  spraj 
from  the  falls. 

Suddenly  a  single  man  appeared  upon  the 
wharf,  and,  seizing  the  end  of  the  cable,  with 
wonderful  strength  threw  it  oyer  an  iron  post. 
At  once  the  noise  of  the  voices  on  the  boat 
ceased.  The  priests  of  every  name  w^e  gone. 
Harold  heard  the  rattling  cease ;  he  heard  the 
cable  violently  lashing  the  water,  in  its 
struggles  to  be  free;  he  felt  the  boat  tremble 
and  quiver  under  the  new  and  powerful  strain 
that  came  upon  it.  He  heard  the  beams  and 
the  cable  groan,  and  creak,  and  strain;  and 
the  boat  stopped,  and  Harold  knew  that  she 
was  now  safe.  Again  he  seized  the  cable  with 
willing  hands,  and  again  the  cable  came  drip- 
ping, rattling  up  into  the  boat;  but  now  the 
falls  retreated,  and  the  shore  came  nearer  and 
nearer.     Already  he  began  to  perceive  the 


perfume  of  orange-groves,  of  vinejrards,  and  of 
gardens. 

Harold  awoke.  The  boat  was  firmly  moored 
to  her  dock.  The  city  rose  before  him  in 
golden  light,  and  behind  him  the  sun  was  just 
setting  in  a  flood  of  ^lory,  over  the  unequaJled 
bay.  Beside  him  lay  the  book  which  he  had 
laid  down  in  order  to  talk  to  his  uncle.  It 
was  the  latest  production  of  a  noted  Germu 
infidel  He  took  it  up  and  tossed  it  into  tJx 
water. 

On  the  other  side  of  him,  a  young  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  friar,  held  out  to  him  a  string 
of  beads,  possessed  of  wonderful  i>ower8  and 
virtues  as  charms  and  rosaries,  which  the  Pope 
himself  had  blessed,  and  all  "  for  a  paul." 

"  Away  with  your  trumpery ! "  cried  Harold. 

"  Ah,  Signor,  they  are  holy, — able  to  heal 
any  disease, — ^to  accomplish  every  desire,— but 
Signor  must  have  faith ! " 

Harold  pushed  impatiently  past  him. 

"Ah,"  continued  the  Mar,  "if  Signor  would 
onZy  have  faith!" 
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j|ES ;  with  silver  dashing 
Of  a  shower  just  shed, 
On  the  gloomy  beech-tree, 
"Wet  were  leaves  o'erhead. 
Wet  were  all  the  roses 
On  the  garden  wire, 
Wet  were  all  the  com-fielda' 
Flakes  of  yellow  fire.     • 

By  the  gloomy  beecb-tree, 

By  the  roses  wan, 
Looking  on  the  corn-fields. 

Whence  the  gold  was  gone, 
Walked  I  sadly,  thinking, 

''  I  am  no  more  young," 
When,  among  the  dripping 

Leaves,  a  wild  bird  sung. 

Ah !  I  thought  it  chanted 

Some  immortal  strain, 
Of  a  silverer  sunshine 

Coming  after  rain ; 


Of  a  licher  flnahing 

On  a  finer  rose ; 
Of  a  tint  more  golden 

Than  the  Autumn  knows. 

Yes,  with  sorrow  wetted, 

Li  life's  Autumn  day, 
Is  the  cheek  full  often 

When  the  hair  grows  grey ; 
All  the  leaves  and  blossoms 

Drip  with  rain  of  tears. 
And  the  sheaves  lie  sodden 

On  the  field  of  years. 

Then  a  sweet  bird  singefh 

Of  a  joy  that  lies 
Lx  the  grief  that's  only 

Gloiy  in  disguise ; 
Sings  of  youth  more  happy, 

Sunlight  more  Divine,-^ 
Gentle  bird,  sweet  spirit, 

What  a  song  is  thine ! 

W.  Ali^ZAKDXB,  M.A., 
JOean  of  Smly, 


§^(itmt,  ^rt,  mti  gteterj. 


TEE     BEDOUINS. 

{Sec  Frouiii*piecf,  pofje  C97.) 


|T  is  remarkable  how  to  this  day  the 
nomadic  Arabs,  the  Bedouins,  sus- 
tain the  characteristics  of  their  pro- 
genitor Ishmael — "  And  he  will  be  a 
vild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man, 
and  erery  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he 
aliall dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren." 
A  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Zeller,  who  succeeded 
ifl  opening  friendly  communications  with 
them,  with  a  view  to  missionary  effort,  writes 
thus  in  his  journal  :^ 

"They  laughed  at  the  idea  of  leading  a 
peaceable  life  together  with  other  Arab  tribes. 
How  BbaJl  a  Bedouin  get  his  livelihood,'  they 
Bid, '  without  his  spear  and  sword  ?    "We  have 
fid  enemies  among  the  other  tribes:  if  they  have 
token  away  our  camels,  we  must,  somehow  or 
'^tlier,  regain  them,  or  die  from  hunger.'   Their 
relation  towards  agi-iculturists  and  the  word 
of  Scripture,  *  His  hand  will  be  against  every 
|n«i/  they  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing story—*  Our  father,  Adam,'  they  said, '  had 
tiree  eons.     One  was  a  hunter,  the  other  a 
firmer,  and  the  third  a  Bedouin,  who  had  re- 
ceived from  Adam  the  camel,  to  live  by  it. 
However,  the  camel  died,  and  the  Bedouin  came 
to  father  Adam,  and  said,  *  My  camel  died ; 
That  shall  I  do  now?  on  what  shall  I  live?' 
Go,'  answered  father  Adam,   *and  live  by 
wbat  you    can   get    from    your    brethren.' 
Another  characteristic   story  is  affirmed  to 
^ve  hitely  really  happened.     A   Christian 
firmer,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  had  engaged  a 
^ooin  to  guard  his  field  of  durra  (Indian 
•^ornl,  and  exhorted  him  to  take  care  of  the 
•ame,  as  he  had  sown  it  in  the  sweat  of  his 
•irow.    But  when   the   com   was   ripe,   the 
Bedouin  carried  it  all  off,  leaving  nothing  to 
the  peasant.     The  latter  remonstrated,  but 
tbe  Bedouin  answered,  *  Is  it  not  written  in 
the  book,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt 
cat  thy  bread  P  "   See  the  perspiration  upon  me 
aad  toy  hoi^se  from  endeavouring  to  gain  a  bit 
^f  bread.'    And  when  the  peasant  answered 
that  God  wants  that  we  shotild  eat  our  own 
bread  in  a  rightful  way,  the  other  said,  'This 


is  an  addition  of  your  own,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  that  passage  of  Scripture.'" 

All  around  these  tribes  kingdoms  have 
changed,  and  dynasties  been  overthrown ;  but 
they  retain  their  wild  independence,  and  the 
tented  Arab,  in  his  present  appearance  and 
habits,  has  preserved  through  lengthened  gene- 
rations the  same  type.  One  great  change,  how- 
ever, he  has  experienced.  Embracing  the  tenets 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  prompted  by  all  those 
motives  which  that  system  so  craftily  applies 
to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  corrupt  heart 
of  man, — actuated  by  ambition,  the  love  of 
conquest,  spoil,  and  sensual  gratification, —  * 
they  broke  forth  from  the  recesses  of  their 
desert  homes,  and,  like  clouds  of  locusts,  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  cultivated  regions 
which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  laid  all 
waste  before  them;  nor  has  northern  Africa 
to  this  day  recovered  from  the  blight  which 
then  came  upon  it.  And  now  throughout  the 
vast  extent  of  the  g^eat  desert  tracts  extend- 
ing thi-oughout  Northern  Africa,  a  part  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  into  Beloochistan,  the 
Bedouin  finds  a  safe  retreat,  from  whence,  as 
opportunity  presents  itself,  he  visits  and 
molests  the  fei'tile  and  settled  countries  which 
intei-vene  between  the  sandy  interior  and  the 
sea. 

These  wild  Arabs  are  subdivided  into  in- 
numerable tribes.  Burckhardt  enters  into  a 
classification  of  them.  Those  who  desire  in- 
formation on  this  subject  can  consult  his  notes 
on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys ;  but  to  attempt 
to  follow  him  here  would  be  as  though  we 
should  prepare  to  penetrate  the  Dahana,  or 
desei-t  plains  of  Arabia.  We  should  find  it  a 
dry  and  interminable  subject,  with  little  to 
vaiy  its  monotony  or  excite  interest.  Some 
brief  notice  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  these 
nomades  may,  however,  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers. 

The  Bedouin  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Syi-ian 
desert  may  be  divided  into  those  who  remain 
the  whole  year  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cultivated 
tracts,  and  those  who,  quitting  them  towards 
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the  winter,  retire  into  tHe  deep  recesses  of  the 
desert.  The  former  never  yentnre  to  the  great 
pastern  desert,  and  hare  therefore  more  homes 
and  fewer  camels  in  proportion  to  their  tents. 
The  tmenomadesof  Syria,  those  who  alternate 
between  the  desert  and  the  more  settled  tracts, 
are  theAenezes*  Their  summer*qnarters  are 
near  the  Syrian  desert,  and  in  the  winter  they 
more  into  the  heart  of  the  desert  or  towards 
the  Euphrates. 

The  encampments  vary  in  nnmber  of  tents, 
from  ten  to  eight  hundred.  When  the  tents 
are  but  few,  they  are  pitched  in  a  circle ;  but 
more  considerable  numbers  in*  a  straight  line, 
or  a  row  of  single  tents,  especially  along  a 
rivulet,  sometimes  three  or  foar  behind  aj9 
many  others.  In  winter,  when  water  and 
pasture  never  fail,  the  mode  of  encamping  is 
different.  The  whole  tribe  then  spreads  it- 
self over  the  plain  in  parties  of  three  or  four 
tents  each,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour's 
distance  between  each  party. 

"When  I  was  returning  from  Tadmor  to- 
wards Damascus,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  I  met, 
on  the  same  day,  two  strong  encampments 
moving  slowly  over  the  sandy  plain  in  search 
of  water  and  pasture:  their  order  of  march 
was  as  f  oUows*  A  party  of  five  or  six  horsemen 
preceded  the  tribe  about  four  miles,  as  a  recon- 
noitring detachment :  the  main  body  occupied 
a  line  of  at  least  thi*ee  miles  in  front.  First 
came  some  armed  horsemen  and  camel  riders, 
at  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from 
each  other,  extending  along  the  whole  front; 
then  followed  the  she-camels  with  their  young 
ones,  grazing  in  wide  ranks  during  their  march 
upon  the  wild  herbage;  behind  walked  the 
camels  loaded  with  the  tents  and  provisions ; 
and  the  last  were  the  women  and  children, 
mounted  on  camels  having  saddles  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  cradle,  with  curtains  to  screen 
them  from  the  sun.  The  men  indiscriminately 
rode  along  and  amidst  the  whole  body,  but  most 
of  them  in  front  of  the  line ;  some  led  horses 
by  their  halters:  in  depth,  their  wandering 
bodies  extended  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 
I  had  seen  them  encamped  when  on  my  way 
to  Tadmor,  and  then  estimated  one  at  about 
200,  and  the  other  at  250  tents :  the  latter  had 
above  3,000  camels.  Of  all  the  Arabs,  I  did 
not  see  one  on  foot,  except  a  few  shepherds,  who 
drove  the  sheep  and  goats,  about  a  mile  behind 
the  main  body." 

This  is  the  general  oi-der  in  which  a  great 
tribe  crosses  the  desert,  strongly  reminding 
us    of    the   procession   which    was    formed 


when  Jacob  was  going  to  meet  his  brother 
Esau. 

"  The  imi'  is  denominated  htii,  or  hcnae. 
The  covering  of  a  tent  consisis  of  pieces  of 
stuff  made  of  black  goats'  hair,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  its  length  beiig 
equal  to  that  of  the  tent:  acoording  to  the 
depth  of  the  tent,  ten  or  more  of  these  pieces 
are  stitched  together ;  this  goats'  hair  cow- 
ing keeps  off  the  heaviest  rain.  It  is  usual  id 
have  nine  tent  poles  or  posts,  three  in  tk 
middle  and  an  equal  number  on  each  side  of 
the  tent  That  these  poles  may  be  more  firs 
when  stuck  into  the  covering  of  the  tent,  pieoei 
of  old  ahha$y  or  woollen  cloaks,  are  atitchedto 
the  eight  corners  where  the  poles  are  to  be 
fastened.  The  lower  end  of  them  is  twieted 
about  a  short  stick,  to  both  extremitietof 
which  a  leather  string  is  tied,  and  to  these 
strings  are  fastened  the  ropes  which  secure  tlie 
covering  of  the  tent. 

The  tent  is  divided  into  two  parte,  the  meai 
apartment  and  the  women's ;  the  men's  on  ^ 
left  of  one  entering  the  tent,  the  women  s  <a 
the  right.  These  apartments  are  separated  bj 
a  white  woollen  carpet  of  Damascus  mano&c* 
ture;  this  partition  is  drawn  across  the  tent, 
and  fastened  to  the  three  middle  posts.  In 
the  men's  apartment  the  ground  is  genenllj 
covered  with  a  good  Persian  or  Bagdad  carpet ; 
the  wheat-sacks  and  camel-bags  are  piled  np 
round  the  middle  post,  and  this  pyramid  often 
reaches  almost  to  the  top.  The  women's  apart- 
ment is  the  receptacle  for  all  the  rubbish  d 
the  tent,  the  cooking  utensils,  the  butter  lod 
water-skins,  &c. :  all  these  things  are  laid 
down  near  the  pole  called  hadheriji,  where  tk 
skve  sits  and  the  dog  sleeps  during  thed^ 
The  comer  end  of  the  tent-covering  alw»j* 
advances  a  little  on  that  side,  and  hangs  dovs 
floating  in  the  wind :  this  comer  is  oalledf^^ 
Upon  the  ground  under  this  no  man  of  ^ 
reputation  would  readily  seat  himself;  >i^ 
from  the  prejudice  attending  it  is  derived  t^ 
expression,  *'  Your  sitting-place  is  ihe  roffe, 
denoting  a  mean  despicable  character.  On  t&e 
fore-post  of  the  men's  apartment  hangs,  like- 
wise, a  comer  of  the  tent-covering  or  roffe, 
which  serves  as  a  towel  for  wiping  hands  before 
or  after  dinner. 

In  summer  the  men  wear  a  coarse  cotton 
shirt,  over  which  the  wealthy  put  a  hmhoff  or 
long  gown,  as  it  is  worn  in  Turkish  towns,  of 
silk  or  cotton  stuff.  Most  of  them,  howerer. 
do  not  wear  the  kombar,  but  simply  wear  over 
their  shirt  a  woollen  mantle.    There  are  dif- 
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ferent  sorts  of  mantles,  oae  very  thin,  light, 
and  white  wooUeo,  mannfactiired  at  Bagdad, 
And  oailed  ^rwsoiMn^.  A  e6ftrs«r  end  heavier 
land,  striped  white  and  brown  (worn  over  the 
mesonmj),  ig  called  oifro.  The  Bagdad  abbas 
are  most  esteemed:  those  made  at  Hamah, 
with  short  wide  sleeves,  are  called  5ou«Jii.  They 
ore  sometimes  interwoven  with  gold,  and  worth 
as  much  as  £10  sterling.  The  Aenesses  do  not 
wear  drawers :  they  walk  and  ride  nsually 
Urefooted,  even  the  richest  of  them,  although 
they  greatly  esteem  yellow  boots  and  red  shoes. 
AH  the  Bedouins  wear  on  the  head,  instead  of 
tkered  Turkish  cap,  a  turban,  or  square  ker- 
cliief  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  silk  mixed :  the 
turban  is  called  Ju^^ex  this  they  fold  above 
iheheid,  so  that  one  comer  falls  backwards, 
and  tiro  other  oomers  hang  ever  the  fore-part 
of  the  shoulders :  with  these  two  oomers  they 
eorer  their  faoes,  to  protect  them  from  the 
ran's  rays,  or  hot  wind,  or  rain,  or  to  conceal 
their  features,  if  they  vnsh  to  be  unknown. 
The  keffie  is  yellow,  or  yellow  mixed  with 
green.  Over  the  keffie,  the  Aeneses  tie,  instead 
of  a  turban,  a  oord  round  the  head :  this  cord 
iiof  camels'  hair,  and  called  akoL  Some  tie 
a  handkerchief  about  the  head,  and  it  is  then 
called  %hdf^.  A  few  rich  sheikhs  wear  shawls 
on  their  heads,  of  Damascus  or  Bagdad  manu- 
£^tare,  striped  red  and  white :  they  sometimes 
also  nse  red  caps,  and  under  those  they  wear  a 
smaller  cap  of  camels'  hair. 

The  Aeneaes  are  distinguished  at  first  sight 
from  all  the  Syrian  Bedouins  by  the  long 
tresses  of  their  hair.  They  never  shave  their 
black  hair,  but  cherish  it  from  infancy,  till 
they  can  twist  it  in  tresses  that  hang  over  the 
cheeks  down  to  the  breast :  these  tresses  are 
called  Ib^oun. 

In  winter  the  Bedouins  wear  over  the  shirt 
a  pelisse  made  of  several  sheep-skins  stitched 
together ;  many  wear  these  skins  even  in  sum- 
i&o,  because  experience  has  taught  them,  that 
the  more  warmly  a  person  is  clothed  the  less 
^e  suffers  from  the  sun.    The  Arabs  endure 


the  inclemency  of  the  rainy  season  in  a  won- 
derful manner.  While  everything  around  them 
suffers  from  the  cold,  they  sleep  barefooted  in 
an  open  tent,  where  the  fire  is  not  kept  up 
beyond  midnight.  Yet  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  an  Arab  sleeps  wrapt  in  his  mantle 
upon  the  burning  sand,  and  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  an  intensely  hot  stm. 

Tbe  ladies'  dress  is  a  wide  cotton  gown  of  a 
dark  colour,  blue,  brown,  or  black :  on  their 
heads  they  wear  a  kerchief,  the  young  females 
having  it  of  a  red  colour,  tiie  old,  black. 
Sliver  rings  are  much  worn  by  the  Aeneze 
ladies,  both  in  the  ears  and  nose.  All  the 
women  puncture  their  lips  and  dye  them  blue : 
this  kind  of  tatooing  they  call  htrioum^  and 
apply  it  likewise  in  spotthig  their  temples  and 
foreheads.  The  women  of  some  tribes  punc* 
tnre  their  cheeks,  breasts,  and  arms,  and  others 
their  ankles.  Some  of  the  men  also  adom 
their  arms  in  the  same  manner.  The  Bedouin 
ladies  half  cover  their  faces  with  a  dark* 
coloured  veil  called  tze%e,  which  is  so  tied  as 
to  conceal  the  ohin  and  mouth.  Bound  their 
wrists  the  Aeneze  ladies  wear  glass  bracelets 
of  various  colours ;  the  rich  also  have  silver 
bracelets,  and  some  wear  silver  chains  about 
the  neck :  both  in  summer  and  winter  the  men 
and  women  go  barefooted. 

TheAenezes  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Shem&l  Arabs  by  their  diminutive  size,  few 
of  them  being  above  five  feet  two  or  three 
inches  in  height :  their  features  are  good,  their 
noses  often  aquiline,  their  persons  well  formed, 
and  not  so  meagre  or  slight  as  some  travellera 
have  reported ;  their  deep-set  dark  eyes  sparkle 
from  under  their  bushy  black  eyebrows,  with 
a  fire  unknown  in  our  northern  dimes;  their 
beard  is  short  and  thin,  but  the  black  hair  of 
all  abundantly  thick.  The  females  seem  taller 
in  proportion  than  the  men :  their  features  in 
general  are  handsome,  and  their  deportment 
very  graceful.  In  complexion,  the  Arabs  are 
very  tawny. 

(To  ht  con<intte({.) 
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Thb  Doa 
xov. 
Abont  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  in  a 
little  lint  at  the  foot  of  the  Southdown  Hills 
an  (M  man  who  had  been  a  shepherd  on  the 
hillB  for  more  than  sixty  years.    He  was  very 
poor  and  badly  off,  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  week  allowed  by  his  parish  being  all  he  had 
to  keep  him.    His  only  companion  was  an  old 
dog  which  he  called  Bob.    Poor  Bob,  like  his 
master,  led  a  very  hard  life,  that  is,  he  was 
half-stttrred.    A  gentleman  who  was  one  day 
paasing  the  hot,  and  who  lived  in  the  next 
village,  in  order  to  test  Bob's  faithfulness  to 
his  master,  induced  the  old  shepherd  to  let 
him  take  Bob  home  with  him.    Bob  had  as 
moeh  as  he  eould  eat  and  drink  of  everything 
nice,  a  warm  comfortable  bed  at  night,  and 
indeed  was  treated  with  every  possible  kind- 
ness.    After  keeping  him  a  fortnight,    the 
gentleman  thought  he  would  take  him  out  for 
a  walk»  but  Bob  had  no  sooner  got  outside  the 
door  than  he  scampered  off  as  fast  as  he  could 
back  to  his  miserable  home  and  his  old  master. 
About  six  months  after  this  poor  Bob  was 
seen  one  morning  standing  in  the  gentleman's 
garden,  looking   very   sorrowful   and   much 
thinner  than  usual.    On  the  door  being  opened, 
he  walked  into  the  parlour,  laid  himself  down, 
and  stayed  very  contentedly  all  night.    The 
next  morning  Bob  was  taken  back  to  the  hut, 
and  the  gentleman  then  heard  for  the  first  time 
that  the  old  shepherd  had  been   dead   and 
buried  more  than  a  month.    So  you  see  not  all 
the  kindness,  and  all  the  good  food  and  com- 
forts bestowed  on  poor  Bob,  could  induce  him 
to  forsake  his  poor  old  master  while  he  lived. 
I  will  just  add,  because  I  think  it  will  give 
pleasure  to  knowi  that  the  gentleman  took  poor 


Bob  home  with  himt  and  treated  him  ^«J 
kindly  till  the  faithful  ereatuie  died  of  old 
age. 

xcn. 
A  lady  of  some  property,  refidding  in  ft* 
Rue  des  Tignes,  at  Yaugirard,  was  poasessei 
of  a  huge  mastiff,  which,  being  very  s&n^ 
had  to  be  kept  constantly  chained  up,  but  wliiA 
she  prized  because  it  had  belonged  to  her  late 
husband.  One  morning,  according  to  custom. 
she  took  the  animal  his  food,  but  he  seemed 
more  indocile  than  usual,  and  she  gave  him  a 
beating.  Watching  an  opportunity,  lie  rod- 
denly  rufihed  on  her,  threw  her  down,  togged 
off  the  greater  part  of  her  clothes,  and  bit  lier 
dreadfully  in  the  breast,  arm,  and  one  oi  ^^ 
legs— in  fact,  tearing  away  fragments  of  tk 
flesh.  The  lady's  cries  attracted  someoftli* 
neighbours  to  the  spot,  and  they  rescued  ha 
Although  suffering  dreadfully,  and  faint  froo 
loss  of  blood,  she  requested  them  to  Btrangfe 
the  animal.  They  accordingly  passed  a  corf 
round  the  dog's  neck,  and,  removing  his  coBtf. 
prepared  to  effect  the  operation;  buthetngs^^ 
so  violently  at  the  cord  that  he  broke  it  ^ 
rushed  towards  the  room  into  which  thel^J 
had  been  conveyed.  The  door  was  cloiedflB 
him,  and  he  tried  to  force  it  open,  but  ii^ 
On  this,  barking  furipudy,  he  rushed  towtfds 
the  people  who  remained  in  the  court-j«i 
but  they  were  able  to  escape  by  the  ^ow**^ 
tocloseit  The  commissary  of  police^  who  W 
been  sent  for  (a  Frenchman  sends  for  the  coat 
missary  of  police  if  he  cuts  his  little  Bng^l 
now  arrived,  accompanied  by  some  gendanoA 
and  he  made  them  kill  the  animal  The  d(« 
was  after  death  examined,  by  a  veterintfj 
surgeon,  and  he  declared  that  he  was  neit^ 
mad  nor  labouring  under  any  malady.    B^ 
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further  declared,  that  in  his  belief  the  animal 
most  have  had  a  sort  of  inQtinctive  hatred  of 
luBinistreBB,  and  must  hare  h^endriTon  to  foxy 
bfber  heating  him. 

xcvn. 
^I  have  had,"  writes  Hr.  Jesse,  ''many 
opportimities  of  observing  how  readily  dogs 
can  understand  language,  and  how  they  are 
aware  when  they  are  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tioB.  A  gentleman  once  said  in  the  hearing 
of  an  old  and  favourite  dog,  who  was  at  the 
tope  basking  in  the  sun,  '  I  must  have  Pontp 
lolled,  for  he  is  getting  old.'  The  dog  slunk 
mj,  and  never  came  near  his  master  after- 
wards." 

xcviu. 
Some  dogs  are  very  fond  of  fruit,  and  will 
eat  nuts  and  walnuts,  cracking  them  as  oleyerly 
aa  a  sqmirel;  and  I  once  had  a  spaniel  which 
ued  to  eat  all  the  gooseberries  and  currants 
within  her  reach, — and  woe  to  the  strawberry 
bed  if  she  ever  got  to  it!  The  currants  she 
managed  very  cleverly ;  being  rather  old  and 
vtlunatical,  she  soon  found  out  that  the  stalks 
were  troublesome,  so  she  used  to  draw  the  fruit 
of  betweeq  her  teeth,  and  leave  the  stalks  be- 
iiiad. 

XOIX. 

A  dog  belonging  to  a  farm  at  Sutton-under- 
WhitestonedifP,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tliia  place,  after  giving  birth  to  a  litter  of 
puppies,  was  deprived  of  three  of  them.  A 
few  days  alter  she  was  seen  to  leave  the 
premises,  and  was  absent  for  a  considerable 
period.  Soon  after  her  return,  she  was  noticed 
to  leave  again.  On  looking  at  the  litter  when 
ibe  returned  a  second  time,  two  young  hares, 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  owner,  were 
found  to  be  added  to  the  number.  The  adopted 
yonng  were  treated  by  the  parent  animal  with 
^  most  affectionate  tenderness,  and  under 
ber  care  they  have  thriven  very  well. 

Tbb  Mttle. 
c. 
"We  were  shown  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
^cacy  of  a  little  kindness  and  care,  in  the 
case  dt  a  mule  which  came  to  Balaclava  in 
the  baggage  train  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
Havmg  been  terribly  knocked  about,  and  very 
severely  hurt  on  board  ship,  during  a  rough 
passage,  the  mule  had  been  left  for  dead  on 
the  seashore.    The  boatswain   of  H.  M.  S., 


Bodney,  happened  to  pass  where  the  wretched 
animal  lay  bleeding  but  still  alive,  and  with 
the  blessed  instinct  of  humanity  he  stopped  to 
help  the  sufferer.  He  raised  the  dying  head, 
and  gave  the  parched  throat  some  water,  and 
by  and  by  he  brought  some  food.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  mule  was  able  to  crawl ;  and  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  when  I  saw  him  last,  he 
was  fat  and  strong  and  sleek,  still  covered  with 
scars,  which  are  in  a  fair  way  to  heal,  and 
following  his  friend  Mr..  CoUinson,  the  boat- 
swain, precisely  like  a  dog.  In  and  out  of 
the  buts,  among  the  workmen,  wherever  his 
business  on  shore  caUs  him,  may  be  seen  the' 
boatswain  and  the  attendant  mule ;  and  when 
he  recovers  from  his  scars,  he  wiU  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  handsomest  mules  that  we  hayc 
out  here," 

The  Fowl. 

CL 

A  clergyman  had  a  hen  which  so  feat  over- 
came its  natural  fear  of  water,  as  to  be  in  the 
constant  habit  of  making  a  short  cut  from  the 
churchyard  (into  which  she,  with  the  rest  of 
the  poultry,  occasionally  wandered)  to  the  bate- 
yard,  by  regularly  swimming  across  a  pool 
which  was  situated  between  the  two.  The. 
distance  was  about  thirty  yards,  and  the  part 
of  the  pool  where  she  crossed  was  so  near  the 
end  of  it,  that  the  other  fowls  whidi  came 
round  arrived  before  her.  This  hen  had  an- 
other uncommon  propensity,  that  of  catching 
mice,  a  practice  she  pursued  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  When  caught,  she  was  seen  to  run 
off  with  them;  but  whether  she  ate  them  or 
not,  was  never  known  with  certainty;  at  all 
events  she  did  not  do  so  invariably,  as  they 
were  sometimes  found  dead,  up  and  down  the 
yard. 

CII, 

"  My  attention  was  called  a  few  days  ago,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ayre,  a  tenant  of  mine,  living  on 
an  adjoining  farm,  to  a  hen  almost  destitute 
of  feathers  by  moult,  and  in  a  very  pitiable 
state  for  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  However, 
one  has  taken  pity  on  her,  and  kindly  rendered 
all  the  assistance' in  his  power ;  for  every  after- 
noon, when  they  go  to  roost,  the  gallant  old 
cock  nestles  close  to  her  side;  then,  spreading 
one  wing  over  her,  clasps  her  close  to  himself, 
thus  making  her  as  comfortable  as  he  can. 
If  this  act  arises  from  instinct,  is  it  not  a  pity 
that  many  of  the  genua  homo  do  not  possess 
more  of  it,  and  less  reason  ?" 
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The  Flowers. 


|0T  for  thB  sake  of  summer  sons  idone, 
Bloom  the  gay  flowers: 
We  bloom  because  a  Power  to  na  nn* 
known 
Bnlea^  from  the  secret  of  Hii  aorereigA  throne. 
These  lires  of  ours. 

Not  for  the  sake  of  summer  dews,  and  skies, 

And  breezes  sweet, 
Deck  we  the  garden  in  its  myriad  dyes — 
Spread  we  the  incense  of  a  thousand  joys 

Beneath  His  feet. 

We  know  not  whence  the  Power,  sare  from 
abore; 

Yet,  day  by  day. 
While  unseen  fingers  teach  us  how  to  move, 
Feeling  their  tender  touch  is  one  of  lovo. 

Pleased,  we  obey. 

No  lesson  out  of  wisdom's  book  hare  we, 

Nor  skill  to  gain 
More  knowledge  than  might  serve  the  bird  or 

bee; 
Summer  and  winter  our  philosophy— 

Not  learned  in  vain. 

Tet  if  to  wake  with  nerer-tiring  eyes 

On  this  fair  view. 
To  love  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  skies, — 
If  this  be  wisdom,  then  the  flowers  are  wise. 

And  happy  too. 

Thus,  while  the  garden  spreads  her  colours  gay : 

Ere  faded  leaf, 
Or  broken  bell,  or  cup,  or  drooping  spray. 
Or  paler-tinted  garland,  meets  the  day, 

Foreboding  grief ; 

In  the  full  prime  of  summer^s  wondrous  glow— 

Grimson,  and  gold,    • 
And  purple — ^richest  flowers  that  blow 
WeaTing  a  carpet,  as  they  bloom  and  grow, 

Of  wealth  untold; 

We,  sisters  of  the  garden,  work  and  sing; 

Our  sweet  employ. 
Each  day,  our  many  tinted  gems  to  bring. 
Making  our  task  one  life-long  offering 

Of  lore  and  joy. 


Far  Off. 
[AB  off,  ibeiie  seemaao  diadow  e'er  tiie 
scene. 
No  raging  torrent  meets  the  staiiled 
Bight, 

No  shattered  bough  tells  where  the  stora  bai 
been—- 
But,  calm,  thelandscape  sleeps  indistantlight 

Far  off,  there  is  no  stain  on  beauty's  cheek. 
The  rose  subdued  with  gentler  lily  blends. 

No  tears  can  waste,  no  angry  frown  can  break 
The  charm  which  dirtanoe  to  that  beaatj 
lends. 

Far  off,  the  ear  is  deaf  to  jaming  wards, 
No  echo  whispers  of  a  thoiight  unkiiid: 

But  the  loved  voice,  like  song  of  unseen  birk 
Floats  in  unbroken  sweetness  on  the  wioi 

Far  off,  I  hear  again  thy  last  fiirewell,-- 

In  tones  of  tenderness  I  hear  it  now ; 
I  read  the  words  thy  tongue  refused  to  tell, 

And  see  the  shade  of  grief  upon  thy  brow. 
Far  off;  m}r  distant  friend !  I  cannot  tia^ 

That  dubious  path — that  wandering  cobim 
of  thine ; 
I  only  see  the  beautv  of  thy  face, 

And  think  its  fondest  look  is  turned  to  bub^ 

Far  off;  if  ever  accent  seemed  less  kind, 
Or  look  estranged  of  thine  fell  cold  on  me: 

Heedless  I  oast  tnem  to  the  idle  wind, 
Or  waves  that  shut  my  lonely  hh  from  thee. 

Far  off,  the  arrow  cannot  reach  to  wound; 

The  cruel  sentence  has  no  power  to  kill; 
Anger  and  hate  fall  harmless  to  the  grouni 

ioid  the  calm  soul  lies  passionless  andib^ 

Far  off— but  is  there  in  that  siiUness  bsls;. 

Yearns  not  the  heart  for  some  familisr  p^> 
0  my  lost  love!  I  cry  from  out  this  cahot  . 

And  fain  would  meet  thy  sternest  look  agvo* 

Far  off,  I  read  the  language  of  thy  love^ 

It  was  not  stem— unkind  it  oouid  not  be; 
Only  sometimes  a  cloud  would  float  above, 

Juid  hide  the  sweetness  of  tiiy  smile  from  me* 
Far  off;  I  strain  my  aching  sight,  and  lo! 

Space  without  liinit*-sea  wiUiont  a  stnnd. 
Father  of  life  and  light!  Ipine  to  know 

What  fate  lies  hidden  in  that  unseen  isnd. 


Far  off,  but  net  irom  Thee;  for  Thine  ali»e 
Arc  time,  and  space— all  creatures  of  Thj 
will. 

Home,  to  Thy  children,  is  before  Thy  thrmie; 
And  near  to  Thee,  we  dwell  together  stilL 


®fe  i^  ^itorj. 


Avmgihe Masses;  or.  Work  in  (he  Wynds.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  Maccoll.  London :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons.    1867. 

niia  is  a  book  that  oa^t  to  be  read.  It 
gires  details  of  snccessful  Christian  work  in 
the  "long,  narrow,  filthj,  airless  lanes,"  which 
we  known  as  the  Wynds  of  Glasgow.  It  took 
Dr.  Chalmers,  with  all  his  great  gifts  and 
s)cial  influence,  thirty  years  to  carry  out  his 
idea  of  Home  Mission  work,  and  to  leare  in  the 
last  Tear  of  his  life,  in  the  West  Port  of 
Edinbui^h,  a  solitary  model  of  the  kind  of 
Chmch  that,  above  all  others,  he  wished  to 
moitiply  for  the  masses — a  remarkable  example 
of  "the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints." 
1&.  MacooU  has  followed  in  his  steps;  and 
with  similar  success.  There  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  on  some  points  in  his  narrative; 
Int  those  who  are  anxious  to  reach  '*  the  un** 
cconted  multitude  "  who  are  at  present,  in  this 
VHalled  Christian  land,  liYing  without  even 
tlie"form  of  godliness,"  wiH  learn  much 
from  the  study  of  his  book.  He  is  alive  to 
the  importance  of  "pUmiing  churches,"  not 
"baildmff  them  of  stone  and  lime  merely, 
bat  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and-little 
children."  The  superstition  of  Ritualism, 
with  the  best  intentions,  aiming  to  win 
the  masses,  may  raise  magnificent  structares, 
^d  Bupplv  histrionic  performances  almost 
nTalliDg  the  exhibitions  of  Bomanism  itself; 
^^t  whatever  interest  these  efforts  may  for  a 
time  excite — and  zeaJ,  however  mistaken,  will 
me  its  influence— the  Church  of  "living 
Btones,''  of  which  "  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  the 
chief  Comer-stone,"will  not  thus  be  "  pknted." 
It  should  be  added,  that,  by  "planting  a  church 
Hr.  Maccoll  does  not  mean  merely  "preaching 
p^  Gospel."  We  are  persuaded  that  much 
Brangehstic  effort  of  this  kind  is  simply  lost 
laboar.  After  preachmg,  there  should  be  or- 
ganization— system — an  established  provision 
^r  the  perpetuation  and  growth  of  the  work. 
We  may  go  over  much  ground*  and  yet  build 
a^d  plant  nothing.  Preaching  at  street-oorners 
^y  arrest  a  passer-by :  but  we  have  veiy  little 
faith  in  any  permanent  result  being  secured. 
^r.  Maccoll  gives  a  telling  sketch  of  Dr. 
Chalmers*  work  in  the  Tron  Parish,  bearing 
apon  this  point  :— 

"He  had  no  sooner  settlod  fairly  to  his  pulpit  find 
Public  work  in  Glasgow,  than  he  laid  himself  alongside 
"Piy  available  phase  of  life  in  his  parish.  Sabbath- 
s^hooU  were  vigorously  prosccut^.  The  narrow 
f ioeca  became  crowded  as  ho  entered,  and  a  score  of 
^^^SKBn  sought  to  secure  a  first  visit  for  the  sake  of  the 
'^ties  he  was  believed  to  dispense.    So  he  denuded 


himself  of  the  civic  silver  and  gold,  and  found  a  more 
cordial  welcome  when  ho  went  up  to  the  beautiful  ^to 
of  the  temple  through  tKoso  who  lay  stretched  outside, 
although  now  he  had  nothing  to  give  but  what  could 
be  received  through  ihith  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  He 
stiired  up  every  available  helper  within  his  reach  t 
especially  seidng  upon  the  elder  from  his  pillar-like 
place  in  the  church  porch  beside  the  plate,  drawing 
turn,  panting,  up  innumerable  stairs,  spending  little 
time  m  talk,  refuaong  even  the  traditional  prayer  in 
each  house,  for  said  he,  *If  I  were  to  prav  in  every 
house  it  would  take  me  ten  years  to  get  through  the 
work.'  The  work  was  thus,  while  it  lasted,  all  the 
harder  that  it  admitted  of  little  rest  '  Well,'  said  he, 
looking  kindly  over  his  shoulder  uppn  his  elder,  who^ 
scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  him,  was  toiling  up  a 
long  and  weary  stair — *  well,  what  do  you  think  of 
tlus  kind  of  visiting  P*  Engrossed  with  the  toils  of  the 
ascent,  the  elder  announced  that  ho  had  not  been, 
thinking  much  about  it.  'Oh,  I  know  quite  well,^ 
said  Dr.  Chalmers,  *  that  if  you  were  to  speak  your 
mind  you  would  say  that  we  are  pottiBf  die  butter 
on  the  bread.'    But  this  was  the  true  way 


to  discover  the  other  world  that  lay  within  reach  of 
most  church-going  people,  yet  was  really  unknown, 
except  from  the  vague  rumours  of  some  rare  navigators, 
who  had  been  near  enough  to  bring  their  guesses 
wondrously  near  tho  tru^,  but  had  yet  failed  to  stir' 
up  sufficient  general  interest  so  as  to  open  up  an  ocean 
highway  between  the  two  worlds  that  were  so  distant 
and  so  near." 

Dr.  Chalmers  carried  his  principles  with  him 
to  Edinburgh,  and,  as  we  haYe  said,  they  were 
there,  although  in  one  instance  only,  fully  and 
successfully  worked  out.  How  would  he  hava 
rejoiced  to  witness  the  practical  recognition  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  contained  in  the  voluma 
before  us  1  At  the  end  of  four  years  of  labour, 
we  find  in  these  Wynds  of  Glasgow  a  church 
formed,  comprising  four  hundred  communi- 
cants, with  a  complete  staff  of  elders,  deacons, 
visitorB,c<41ector8,  and  Sabbath-school  teachers ! 
And  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  have 
the  record  of  several  new  churches  "planted," 
and  flourishing  in  the  same  way.  All  this  in  a' 
district  noted  for  "pauperism,  crime,  dronken- 
ness,  and  brutality,"  of  which  one  of  the 
earliest  labourers  Bpoke  thus :  "  Ah,  sir,  it's- 
awf  u'  work  this.  The  folks  here  are  like  rotten 
wood :  they  winna  hand  the  nail ! " 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  reference  made 
by  Mr.  MaecoU  to  the  value  of  the  Parochial 
System,  of  which,  when  rightly  worked,  his 
volume  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  experi- 
ment in  the  W  est  Port,  he  says  :— 

<  "  After  all,  the  idea  was  not  absolutely  new ;  for  it 
was  the  reproduction  of  some  of  the  old  vital  elements 
of  the  Church   of  Scotland.    It  was  the  Faroehiul 
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Syaietn  of  the  JReforniation^  with  a  few  modem 
agencies,  Mich  as  the  Sabbath-school  and  the  SaWnpjs 
Bank,  applied  to  the  sunken  population  of  modem 
cities.  It  was  the  school  and  tho  church,  the  teacher 
and  the  pastor,  with  their  subsidiary  agencies,  applied 
in  a  new  Reformation  to  yery  much  the  same  ignorance, 
immorality,  and  supersitition,  as  in  the  old." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  modem  erection 
of  monster  tabernacles  in  popxilous  and 
neglected  neighbotirhoods,  and  mona[ter  con- 
£n*egation8  attracted  in  crowds  by  the  gifts  or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  preacher,  we  should 
have  greater  faith  in  lastmg  results,  if,  guided 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  forSathers,  we  aimed 
at  pcuiorcd  work:  and  this  is  only  possible 
when  the  ecclesiastical  building  is  moderate  in 
size;  and  the  "church"  is  "planted"  in  a 
limited  territory,  in  which  the  minister  can 
know  each  family.  We  admit  the  too  frequent 
"abuse"  of  the  Parochial  System:  but  this 
does  not  lessen  our  sense  of  the  value  of  its 
"use." 

The  Imprecatory  Pgalms,    By  the  Bev.  B.  A. 

BsBTBAM,  Editor  of  "Parable;  or.  Divine 

Toetfj."    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

A  valuable  series  of  Lectures,  whicb  will 
help  to  remove  misunderstanding  and  miscon- 
ception from  many  minds.  The  author  sets 
fortli  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  so- 
called  "'Imprecatory,  Psalms,'  even  when 
taken  in  the  '  literal  and  grammatical  sense,' 
contain  nothing  that  is  contradicted  and  con- 
demned by  an^hinff  in  the  New  Testament." 
After  establismng  this  position  in  a  very  effec- 
tive and  conclusive  manner,  Mr.  Bertram  closes 
his  argument  with  some  excellent  practical 
inferences.    We  give  an  extract : — 

"trust  thb  biblb. 
**  We  have  now  seen  how  a  subject  seemingly  diffi- 
cult admits  of  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. Learn  hence  to  put  confidence  in  the 
Word  of  Gk)d.  Should  difficulties  present  themselves 
to  you  in  its  perusal,  or  be  forced  upon  you  bv  others, 
which  you  cannot  explain  or  answer,  learn  hence  to 
say — ^not  'this  is  Inexplicable ;  this  is  imanswerable ;' 
but,  '  though  I  cannot  explain,  yet  it  may  admit  of 
explanation;  for  I  have  heard  other  points,  at  the 
first  sight  quite  as  difficult,  satisfactorily  explained.' 
Convince  yourselves,  once  for  all,  that  this  is  the  Word 
of  God,  and  then  abide  by  your  convictioh.  Do  not 
always  be  learning  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Be  not  shaken  in  your  faith  by  every 
wind  of  disputation,  nor  staggered'  by  evcrv  new  diffi- 
culty that  |>resents  itself.  Be  not  surprised  at  finding 
difficulties  in  God's  Word.  If  you  did  not  do  so,  it 
would  follow  either  that  you  are  as  wise  aa  God,  or 
that  He  is  about  as  narrow  in  mind  and  feeble  in 
intellect  as  yourself.  Deal  with  God's  Word  as  you 
do  with  His  works.  There  are  difficulties  there ;  out 
having  convinced  yourself  that  the  world  had  a  Maker, 
and  that  He  is  powerful,  and  wise,  and  benevolent, 
you  hold  to  that  faith,  notwithstanding  that  there  are 
such  things  as  toads  and  serpents,  tigers  and  sharks. 


and  pestilences  and  earthquakes.  Never  onco  do  y<ri 
suftbr  these  things  to  cause  you  to  say,  *  Well,  1  d.; 
not  believe  that  this  is  God's  world  at  all'  And  yet 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  beuig  pursued  by  a  shark 
in  the  water,  and  looked  hack  and  saw  its  cruel  ere 
and  gleaming  toeth  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  m 
leg,  if  you  had  ^calQiness  to  reflect  at  nil,  yon  vnid 
have  asmuch  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  ezisteiiMO^ 
that  shark  with  the  benevolence  of  God  in  CreatiGiL 
as  you  have  in  reconciling  any  of  the  statements  cf 
the  Scriptures  with  tho  doctrine  of  their  being  Inspind 
"  I  say,  treat  God's  "Word  as  you  do  His  worb;  6 
not  be  staggered  at  finding  difficulties  in  it.  And  1 
say  further,  think  more  ahout  the  Bible  as  a  suUict 
revelation  of  God,  more  about  its  message  of  a  SaTiosr, 
more  about  its  plain  directions  for  dally  duty.inon 
about  its  consolations  for  all  seasons  of  sorroviiad 
more  about  its  presentations  of  the  world  which  is  tn 
come.  I  am  convinced,  on  the  calmest  reflection,  tki 
the  temper  of  mind  that  leads  a  man  to  be  always  on 
the  out-look  for  difficulties  in  God's  Word  is  a  mean 
and  contemptible  one,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  productireef 
great  unhappiness  to  its  possessor.  I  think  it  is '  qb- 
worthy  of  any  man  to  be  nibbling  about  the  oot^bn 
of  a  tiook  whose  great  palpitative  power  is  for  yiitK 
and  salvation,  and  everlasting  glory.  What  iBpe^ 
tinence  to  neglect  these  great  things,  and  yet  in^ 
elaborate  investigations  about  these  external  ^ 
things.'" 

BeligumsIndmeUcn;  in  a  Grraduated  Beriesd 
LesBona  for  Children.  By  the  author  d 
**  Lessons  on  Objects,''  *'  Lessons  on  ShelK^ 
&c.  Part  L  and  Part  II.  Third  Edition 
London :  Home  and  Colonial  School  Societj. 
and  Groombridge  and  Bon. 
Any  book  adopted  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society  mnst  possess  conaidenble 
merit.  An  examination  of  these  volumes  en- 
ables as  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  ov 
sense  of  their  value.  We  cannot  enter  into 
lengthened  detail,  but  we  question  whctbtf 
parents  or  teachers  conld  find,  in  the  wbie 
range  of  Educational  works,  one  more  i^- 
mirablj  adapted  to  guide  and  assist  them  in 
givine  religious  instruction  to  children.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  lessons  are  drawn  np, 
18  simply  this— that  Education  is  like  a  hidder, 
and  we  ought  not  to  allow  a  cbild  to  proceeds 
step  upwards  till  we  have  ascertained  that  his 
footing  is  firm  on  the  step  below.  The  Coutk 
embraces  Five  Steps :  beginning  with  the  fint 
dawning  of  the  infant  mind,  and  adtaneing 
progressively  to  meet  the  capacity  of  chfldjjen 
of  uie  a^es  of  nine  or  ten  or  upwards.  ^ 
catechetical  mode  of  instruction  ii  ltfg<^ 
employed,  and  the  questions  are  not  nuraj 
what  are  called  "  leading  questions,"  ])roinp^' 
ing  memory  only,  but  questions  which  »re 
reaUy  calculated  to  draw  out  thoaght  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  and  to  intereit  the 
affections.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  m 
present  New  Edition  includes  the  anthori 
"  Lessons  on  the  Miracles.^ 


Country-Born. 


Wx^  dftete  §(rm^. 


OOTrUTBT-BOBF. 

BY  8.  J.  8T0NS,  B.A. 

me — ^my  country-life  that's  gone ! 
The  fields,  the  woods,  the  flowers, 
The  dear  old  farm,  the  lane  of  limes 
We  ran  to  in  the  showers, 
And  each  helov^d  nook  that  knew 

Those  old  delicious  hours  : — 
To  dream  of  these  and  wake  up  here, 
Hakes  the  drear  town  grow  doubly  drear. 

There's  not  a  place  ihat  I  foigeti 
Nor  thing  I  cannot  see : 

At  moming  Dobbin's  in  his  stall, 
Just  as  he  used  to  be ; 

At  evening  Nan^  in  the  yard 
Still  feeds  the  brood  with  me : 

Mother  at  night,  when  I'm  abed. 

Comes  back  to  kiss  me  from  the  dead. 

I  see  the  nook  where  father  sat. 
With  mother  near  his  side : 

I  see  the  room  above  the  porch, 
Where  little  Alice  died— 

Ah,  she  went  first,  but  nothing  now 
Can  her  and  them  divide, 

Their  names,  all  three,  are  on  one  stone, 
I  And  only  I  am  left  alone. 

How  doleful  is  this  town  to  me ! 
The  sun  shines  all  in  vain : 
t  With  all  his  beams  he'll  never  make 

I  The  street  a  linden  lane : 

I  often  think  I'd  rather  see, 
Instead,  the  sighing  rain 
Fall,  like  innumerable  tears, 
In  sorrow  for  those  happy  years ! 
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WOMAIT'S      FAITH} 

OB, 

FBAI8B  AKD   BLAME. 

BY  MBS.  ELLI8,  JLITTHOBBSS  OF  "  l!HB  WOMEN  OF  ENOIiAND/*  ETC. 


Chapteb  IX. 
1  tidings  of  an  accident  having 
happened  to  Archy  Dunlop  be- 
came associated  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  heard  them,  with 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  Dr.  Lambert's 
letter  of  high  approyal  of  the  boy's  conduct 
and  attainments,  as  well  as  with  accounts  of 
the  general  interest  and  good- will  which  he 
had  excited  in  the  school.  Whether  it  was 
from  that  peculiarity  in  his  appearance  and 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
has  already  been  described  as  appealing  for 
kindness  an^  sympathy,  or  whether,  as  was 
more  probable,  from  a  kind,  gentle,  and 
conciliating  manner  which  appeared  natural 
to  him,— certain  it  was  that  Archy  always 
made  friends.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  beings  who  step 
easily  into  a  position  of  favour,  of  whom  no 
one  is  predisposed  to  think  disparagingly, 
and  who  must  do  something  very  culpable 
indeed  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  and  the 
praises  of  those  with  whom  they  associate. 
It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  no  one  looked  very 
critically  into  the  right  and  wrong  of  Archy's 
actions.  No  one  judged  him  as  they  would 
have  judged  his  brother  Harry ;  and  hence 
the  terrible  temptation  to  him  to  appro- 
priate this  amount  of  good  opinion,  and 
to  accept  these  praises,  without  altogetiier 
deserving  either. 

But  if  Archy  did  accept  sometimes  more 
praise  than  he  was  conscious  of  deserving, 
he  took  such  praise  very  humbly — ^very 
lovingly  and  gratefully — never  with  boasting 
or  presumption.  He  took  it  for  the  most 
pai't  with  some  graceful  disclaimer,  some 
modest  protest;  or  some  sad  acknowledg- 
ment of  general  demerit,  which  only  made 
his  friends  believe  in  him  the  more.  And 
he  would  not  unffequently  endeavour  to 
quiet  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience  by 


mentally  exclaiming,  "  If  they  will  think  of 
me  in  this  way,  how  can  I  help  it?  I  tell 
them  how  misplaced  is  their  good  opinion- 
how  little  I  deserve — ^how  very,  veiy  un- 
worthy I  am ! " — and  so  on,  as  many  a  con- 
science has  been  played  with  before  now. 
And  all  the  while  Archy  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  had  only  escaped  public  disgrace  by 
a  lie— a  li9  of  peirmission,  if  not  of  commis- 
sion ;  and  that  If  he  would  be  strictly  honest 
and  tell  all,  bis  conduct  and  character  voold 
assume  a  very  different  aspect,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  hia  best  Mends. 

Instead  therefore  of  not  being  able  to 
escape  ^m  his  false  position  as  he  fancied, 
Axohy  was  by  no  means  at  ease  under  his 
present  dreumstances ;  nor,  pleased  as  he 
was  to  be  thought  well  of  by  otheis, 
was  he  able  at  all  times  to  think  well  of 
himself*  Indeed,  if  the  whole  truth  were 
told,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Archy,  about 
this  time  of  his  Hfe,  was  a  very  miseiable 
boy.  He  thonght  his  unhappiness  was  the 
result.of  his  accident,  for  he  had  undoubtedlj 
a  large  share  of  physical  as  well  as  mentsl 
suffering  to  endure.  The  hurt  he  had  re 
eeived  proved  more  serious  than  hi^  at  fint 
been  antici|»ated,  and  it  threatened  to  affect 
him  foi*  life.  Kind  Mrs.  Godwin  did  eTerr- 
thing  in  her  power  to  comfort  him,  by  spac- 
ing of  only  a  slight  limp ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  soothing  efforts,  there  was  eTerj 
probability  that  the  injured  limb  would  bs 
so  contracted  that  the  boy  would  be  Isn^ 
for  life. 

This  Archy  thought  was  quite  enough  to 
bear — this  miserable  prospect  for  the  fotare, 
in  addition  to  his  present  pain, — ^withoot 
entering  upon,  the  right  and  the  wrong  o^ 
his  past  school-life.  Besides  which,  '^1  di<l 
nothing  so  very  bad,"  he  said  to  hifflseli 
again  and  again.  ''  I  did  not  actoallj  teh 
a  lie— nobody  can  say  I  did  that." 
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Oertainljr  ArA/  waa  not  in  droomstanoea 

just  at  thia  time  to  hftye  been  yexy  aeveralj 

dealt  with*    The  good  ^enda  under  whoae 

eate  it  waa  hia  privilege  to  be  placed  were 

^6  laat  people  in  the  world  to  be  Hkelj  to 

Mgard  Mm  witii  aoapioion,  or  to  torture 

hisi  with  cloae  inveatigation*    If  it  be  an 

mentable  oonaequenoe  that  '*  to  the  pure  all 

thinga  are  pure^"  certainly  to  the  good  all 

thioga  ore  good,  until  elearlj  abown  to  be 

otiiarwiae;   and  if  Mrt  and  Mra.  Gbdwin 

were  eoxnetimea  deceiYedi  they  were    un- 

4ettbtedly  gainers  in  their  own  happineaa 

\i^  being  ao.    It  ia  often  apoken  of  aa  a 

sttbjeot  of  regret — aa  a  weakneaa  or  a  fault — 

that  the  good  are  not  quiek  to  detect  evil. 

Tet  <<eharity  thinketh  no  evil,  hopeth  aU 

thinga,  believeth  all  thinga.'^     Hence  the 

peace  and  the  reat  which  it  ia  poaaible  to 

experieneO)  even  in  a  world  where  ao  m^ich 

iB  wrong,  and  for  which  we  ahould  make  but 

a  poor  exchangOi  if  in  its  stead  we  oould 

acquire   the   power  to  aee,  with  piercing 

moni  all  the  eyil  that  ia  being  traaaaoted 

around  h%  ia  thoughti  word^  and  deed. 

Deeply  aeneible  of  the  trial  which  so 
painfully  affeoied  her  suffering  charge,  Mrs. 
Gfodwin'a  kind  heart  orerflowed  with  tender- 
ness for  Archy ;  and  when  ahe  wrote  about 
him  to  her  daughter  or  to  Mbrgaret,  it  was 
in  those  termi  of  affectionate  intereat  which 
are  apt  to  partake  <d  the  nature  of  praiae  as 
Weil  as  pity.  Indeed,  the  yeiy  act  of  pitying 
thoae  whom  we  love  makes  us  inclined  to 
praiae  ihem ;  aa  if  we  fain  would  cast  all  we 
oeuld  into  the  balanoe,  to  weigh  againat  their 
•tifieiing  and  diatteaa,  or  as  if  we  owed 
eomathitig  to  their  dignity  in  the  way  of. 
Snaking  up  for  their  losa*  Thus,  for  the 
six  monthia  intervening  between  Chriatmaa 
and  Midaummer,  there  aeldom  was  a  letter 
written  from  the  parsonage  in  which  the 
UDiaUe  and  interesting  invalid  waa  not 
tpoken  of  ia  tarma  of  commendation  aa  wdl 
aakindnees. 

Margaret  waa  pleased  and  grateful  when 
>he  read  theae  letters,  but  Agnes  waa  de- 
Hghted.  Just  at  that  time  ef  life  when  the 
imnginatioBi  if  aiter,  ti^Lea  a  remantio  toa* 
teey,  and  ednvMb  <he  sMire  aufferer  into  a 
ito^,  A^<a|  wMe  abattit  fron  home,  had 


perauaded  herself  that  she  was  more  deeply 
interested  about  Archy  than  was  really  the 
case.  She  had  always  liked  him,  and  they 
had  been  the  best  of  friends;  now  he  was 
beginning  to  be  almost  a  little  hero  to  her. 
But  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  spell  was 
to  be  broken,  and  the  charm  destroyed  for 
ever. 

Agnea  Godwin,  aa  already  said,  spent  the 
time  before  returning  home  with  some  of 
her  mother's  relativea  in  London,  under 
whose  care  she  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
more  society  than  was  possible  in  the  quiet 
little  town  of  fiastwick.  Her  undo,  with 
whom  she  stayed,  was  a  partner  in  the 
mercantile  house  where  &e<Mrge  Dunlop  had 
been  placed,  and  here  thay  met  not  un- 
frequently  on  the  moat  aocial  and  janiiliar 
terms. 

G^rge  Dunlop  was  a  man  of  weight  and 
importance  now,  in  all  respects  much  im- 
proved since  he  first  arrived  in  England 
with  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  boy. 
More  prudent  and  self-governed  than  his 
brother  Harrys  he  had  all  the  firmness  and 
dignity  which  Archy  seemed  to  want;  and 
if  in  the  firesh .  girlicJiness  of  her  first  escape 
from  school  George  appeared  to  Agnes  a 
little  stem  and  awful,  she  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  amount  of  general  esteem 
in  which  he  was  evidently  held.    And  there 
was,  after  aU,  something  very  grati^ring  to 
Agnes  in  the  fact  that  a  man — a  tall  com- 
manding man — should  so  often    take  the 
trouble  to  look  after  her  in  company  \  to  see 
that  she  was  safe  and  comfortable,  and  not 
exposed  to  any  kind  of  inconvenience.     '^  It 
M  rather  nice,"  she  would  sometimes  say  to 
herself,  *'  to  have  such  a  man  to  go  to  if  one 
wants  help.    I  am  o&aid  poor  Archy  would 
want  help  himself.''     And  then  she  thought 
of  those  large,  appealing,  soft  blue  eyes  of 
Archy' a,  and  sighed    a  little,    and  rather 
wiahed  she  was  at  home  that  she  might 
nurse  and  pet  him. 

On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  an  even- 
ing party  at  her  uncle's,  Charles  Hethering- 
ton  was  amongst  the  guests,  and  Agnes  had 
heard  hia  name  ao  often,  coupled  with  Archy 's 
partial  praiaea,  that  ahe  looked  with  con- 
siderable interest  when  it  waB  announced. 
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Bttt,  Btin  a  child  in  impulse,  she  almost 
shrank  away  when  the  youth  first  addressed 
her.  He  was  not  at  all  what  she  had  expected, 
and  yet,  like  many  others,  she  foimd  herself 
unconsciously  attracted  by  his  wild,  bold  way 
of  talking.  At  least  she  was  so  far  attracted, 
that  her  ear  turned  involuntarily  to  catch 
what  he  was  saying,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  scrupulously  avoided  joining  the  circle 
of  his  more  amused  and  attentive  listeners. 
Suddenly,  while  only  half  attending  to  what 
the  youth  was  saying,  her  ear  was  caught 
by  tiie  names,  first  of  Dr.  Lambert  and  then 
of  Archy  Dunlop.  "  His  friend,"  thought 
Agnes.  "  What  will  he  say  of  him  ?  Now  I 
shall  hear  Arohy's  praises  indeed;  he  was 
so  fond  of  Oharley,  as  he  called  him." 

So,  as  Agnes  occupied  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  neither  exactly  within  the  circle 
of  which  Oharles  Hetherington  formed  the 
centre  of  interest,  nor  yet  entirely  without, 
she  could  hear  distinctly  what  was  said,  and 
could  even  join  in  it  if  she  liked;  or  she  could 
carry  on  another  train  of  conversation  en- 
tirely distinct  from  theirs.  Of  course,  Agnes 
wished  to  hear  all  she  could  about  her  friend 
and  former  pla3rmate ;  and  Oharles  Hether- 
ington was  a  good  stoiy-teller.  At  any  rate, 
when  he  told  a  story,  he  made  everything 
Bubservient  to  the  point  of  what  he  had  to 
tell.  It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  be  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  stories.  Personal 
dignity  stood  for  nothing  with  Oharley,  and 
friendship  for  vexy  little ;  but  the  laugh  of 
the  moment  stood  for  a  great  deal.  If  it 
rendered  the  humour  more  piquant  that  his 
friend  should  appear  ridiculous,  what  was 
that  to  him?  If  his  friend  should  even 
appear  contemptible,  that  was  nothing  in 
comparison  with  keeping  his  hearers  enter- 
tained. 

Many  of  those  to  whom  Charles  Hether- 
ington was  on  this  occasion  making  himself 
agreeable  had  heard  of  the  Dunlops.  Some 
of  them  knew  George,  and  all  became  inte- 
rested in  that  little  episode  in  school-life,  of 
which  Archy  was  the  hero.  So  the  tale 
went  on,  to  the  increasing  astonishment  of 
Agnes,  who  listened  not  certainly  to  the 
praises  of  her  friend,  but  to  a  representation 
of  1119  conduct  in  these  school  transAo^ns, 


which  filled  her  with  surfnise  and  disgnst 
Many  times  while  she  listened  her  cheek 
flushed  with  indignation,  and  she  was  <m 
the  point  of  saying  something  in  vindieation 
of  the  absent  one.    But  again  l&e  ridicule 
was  too  powerful  for  her,  and  she  felt  g^ 
that    she   had    not    spoken.     Altogetiier, 
Archy's  manner,,  the  things  he  w<Hdd  be 
likely  to  say  and  do,  were  so  pointedly 
represented,  and  at  the  same  time  made  to 
lean  so  decidedly  towards  what  was  con- 
sidered the  ftinny  side — ^his  natural  gentle- 
ness and  timidity  were  so  transformed  into 
cowardice,    and    his    conscientiousnees  ee 
wrapped  up  in  cant,-^that,  amidstthe  amtise- 
ment  and  laughter  of  the  listening  drde, 
Agnes  lost  all  courage,  all  desire,  to  offer  a 
word  in  his  defence.    By  degrees  even  her 
own  opinion  of  him  began  to  change,  and 
when  the  story  reached  its  climax,  in  thai 
sad  scene  where  the  deaf  doctor  helped  liis     i 
pupil  to  escape  by  a  mere  verbal  mieeon- 
struotion,  and  when  Oharley  rose  from  bis     i 
seat  in  order  to  act  the  part  of  the  boy, 
limping  back    *'with  a  clear    oonsdenoe, 
not  having  told  a  lie,"  Agnes  felt  all  tbe 
meanness  of  the  position,   and  grew  balf 
ashamed  of  having  ever  called  that  boy  her 
friend. 

Just  then  it  happened  that  George  Don- 
lop  came  and  seated  himself  beside  Agnee, 
who  blushed  deeply  from  a  consdousneee  of 
what  had  been  going  on  both  within  the 
adjoining  circle,  and  within  her  own  mind. 
George  of  course  knew  nothing ;  yet  he  had 
scarcely  begun  a  common-place  oonversatios, 
when,  almost  starting,  he  looked  suddenly 
•roimd,  and  confronted  the  teller  of  the  stoy) 
who  as  suddenly  changed  his  tone  and 
manner,  yet  had  scarcely  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  begin  on  the  instant  iriA 
another  subject. 

Agnes  was  not  aware  how  much  Geoife 
Dunlop  had  heard,  for  he  made  no  remaik; 
but  the  change  was  not  lost  upon  her.  She 
saw  the  effect  produced  by  his  manly  and 
dignified  bearing,  and  she  eerftimated  him 
accordingly.  In  proportion  as  one  brother 
sank  in  her  regard,  the  other  rose ;  but  dw 
was  not  on  terms  sufficiently  familiar  with 
him  yet,  to  speak  ci  what  Ae  hadheaid,  and 
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she  prodaatlj  kept  her  own  counsel.  Only, 
in  vriting  to  Margaret,  Agnes  expressed 
hfirself  fuUj  and  severely,  stating  that  they 
lisd  all  been  deceived  in  Axchy — ^that  he 
liad  two  characters,  and  had  not  been  at 
school  the  kind  of  boy  they  took  him  for— 
that  he  was  thought  mean  and  cowardly  by 
his  companions,  had  done  something  very 
wicked,  had  deceiYed  good  Doctor  Lambert, 
and  told  a  great  falsehood,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  All  this  Agnes  said  she  had 
"from  the  very  best  authority,  from  one  who 
could  not  be  deceived,  and  had  no  motive  for 
disgoiaingthe  truth." 

When  Mai^aret  received  this  letter,  her 
asfconishment  was  scarcely  greater  than  her 
distress.  life  seemed  full,  she  thought,  of 
these  distressing  hearsays  —  things  that 
could  not  be  contradicted  and  must  be  true 
because  ^ose  who  told  them  were  sure  to 
blow.  She  felt  as  if  walking  in  the  midst 
of  entanglements,  not  knowing  where  to 
tread.  Nothing,  in  &ct,  destroyed  Margaret's 
peace  of  mind,  annoyed,  or  vexed  her,  so 
mooh  as  insinuations  against  those  whom 
she  regarded  with  affection  and  esteem. 
Hany  Dunlop  had  already  gone  down  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Andersons,  almost  below 
being  mentioned ;  and  was  Archy,  who  had 
always  been  the  favourite,  to  go  down  also  ? 
Margaret  determined  to  keep  her  own 
counsel  in  the  matter ;  and,  after  all,  it  might 
be  aU  misunderstanding  and  mistake.  Most 
likely  it  was  so,  for  had  not  every  one  hitherto 
spoken  well  of  Archy? — had  not  Doctor 
Lambert  him  self  written  a  letter  about  him, 
full  of  the  warmest  encomiums  ?  She  wished 
they  would  be  only  half  as  lavish  in  their 
praises  of  Harry.  But  nobody  spoke  of  him 
now,  not  even  the  Godwins;  and  their  silence 
in  their  letters  caused  her  infinitely  more  im- 
easiness  than  the  severest  invectives  uttered 
against  him  by  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

After  all,  what  had  Harry  done  ?  Mar- 
garet believed  in  him  so  entirely  that  she 
would  not  inquire — she  would  not  hear.  At 
all  events  she  did  nothing  to  encourage  the 
disclosure-  There  would  to  her  mind  have 
been  a  kind  of  treachery  in  asking  what  he 
had  done.  And  as  she  built  herself  up 
perpetually  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had 


done  nothing  really  wrong,  and  that  all 
would  be  made  clear  in  time,  showing  him 
to  have  been  right,  there  was  no  need  to 
pursue  the  subject  with  fruitless  and  un- 
pleasant inquiries.  What  she  did  gather 
from  her  aunt  made  her  flush  so  with  shame 
and  indignation,  that  she  would  most  likely 
have  refused  to  hear  more,  had  there  been 
more  to  tell;  and  in  this  state  the  matter 
remained  between  the  two,  with  little  varia- 
tion, except  that  once  Mrs.  Anderson  went 
so  far  as  to  say : — <<  It  was  perfectly  shock- 
ing— something  which  she  felt  quite  at  a 
loss  how  to  explain." 

'<  Then  please  don't  try,"  said  Margaret : 
'<!  do  not  want  to  hear  more.  But  mind 
this,  aunt — I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  shall." 

When  Margaret  uttered  these  audacious 
words,  she  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
room,  or  she  might  have  been  compelled  to 
hear  more,  whether  she  wished  it  or  not. 
She  was  also  making  ready  to  set  off  on  the 
following  morning  for  a  visit  to  Miss  Clare. 
The  time  was  at  hand  for  the  fiamilies  to  meet 
again  at  their  pleasant  seaside  residence^ 
and  it  was  arranged  for  Margaret  to  set  out 
a  little  in  advance,  in  order  that  she  might 
see  the  school,  and  some  of  her  former  com- 
panions there,  before  the  general  dispersion. 
There  were  some  who  would  not  return  after 
the  midsimmier  holidays,  and  a  desire  had 
often  been  expressed  that  Margaret  would 
come  and  see  them  all  once  more,  under 
different  circumstances ;  for  so  they  assured 
her  it  would  be,  the  school  being  much  altered 
for  the  better  since  she  left  it. 

<<Not  very  flattering  io  me,"  said  Mar-* 
garet  sometimes,  as  she  read  and  smiled 
over  these  messages  sent  in  Lucy  Innton's 
letters.  But  she  knew  what  they  meant, 
and  was  both  pleased  and  thankful  to  recog- 
nize the  change,  for  unless  it  had  been  reed, 
the  girls  would  scarcely  have  wished  to  see 
her  again. 

Margaret,  however,  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  extent  or  the  nature  of  that  diffe- 
rence in  popular  feeling,  to  which  the  letters 
of  her  friend  so  often  alluded.  That  the 
girls  had  become  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  herself  in  consequence  of  seeing 
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afterwards  how  entirely  they  Had  xnisunder- 
Btood  her,  ehe  could  well  beliere,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  candour  to  confess  it ; 
but  she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  results 
which  had  subsequently  taken  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quiet  working  out  of  that 
system  of  moral  and  religious  training  on 
whieh  Miss  Clare  depended,  under  the  bles- 
sing of  Qod,  for  the  formation  of  character, 
and  the  establishment  of  right  principles  of 
conduct. 

**  It  will  come  in  time,"  Miss  Clare  would 
often  say,  when  baffled  for  the  moment. 
**  They  must  themselves  see  and  feel  what 
they  are  about.  The  good  which  I  wait  for 
must  be  done  by  them,  not  by  me.  It  is 
oomparatiyely  an  easy  m^^tter  for  me  to  find 
out  the  evil  that  is  being  done — compara- 
tively easy  for  me  to  stop  it ;  but  wha.t  we. 
want  is  for  them  to  see  it  as  it  is,  and  to 
stop  it  themselves.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  orderly  and  well-governed  schools, 
and  undoubtedly  such  schools  are  very  pretty 
to  look  at,  and  very  calm  £^nd  safe  to  dwell 
in  the  midst  of.  But  while  we  govern,  we 
do  not  always  educate  ;  certainly  not  while 
we  govern  as  it  were  by  rule  and  compass. 
Education  of  the  highest  order  I  understand 
to  be  that  which  teaches  the  young  how  to 
govern  themselves;  and  this  is  a  widely 
different  thing  as  regards  .their  after-Hves 
from  what  takes  place  where  they  are  only 
governed.  While  learning  te  govern  them- 
selves,* they  must  necessarily  have  a  Uttle 
space  to  move  in,  a  little  line  must  be  given 
them,  a  little  freedom  of  choice  and  a^tioti 
must  be  allowed ;  and  a  school  where  this 
is  the  case  will  scaircely  look  so  prim  and 
orderly  as  one  which  is  strictly  governed, 
where  everything  is  done  by  rule,  and  wher^ 
the  pupils  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  im- 
plicitly. From  such  schools  they  go  out 
into  the  world  bewildered  with  the  new 
sense  of  their  own  freedom,  and  their  total 
ignorance  of  how  to  use  it.  Having  been 
gorewied  entirely  by  rule  and  letter,  they 
find  neither  in  the  world  of  society,  or  they 
find  th^m  npt  the  sam^.  What  ayethey  to 
do  ?  yhey  cannot  fall  back  upon  principle : 
theyha,ve  never  been  accustomed  to  make 
principle  the  basis  of  their  conduct — only 


rule  and  law.  And  yet  we  call  sudi  yoiing 
people  educated,  because  they  have  gone 
through  a  certain  course  of  instruction  in 
things  which,  in  many  cases,  they  in& 
scarcely  ever  have  occasion  to  think  of 
agaiuj  and  which  bear  no  relation  whatetw 
to  that  which  they  must  think,  and  act  out, 
and  he,  themselves— their  own  lives,  their 
own  conduct,  and  their  own  characters." 

When  Margaret  reached  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  looked  up  at  the  well-known 
windows  of  the  school,  she  saw  a  crowd  of 
faces  almost  pressing  against  the  panes  of 
glass  in  one  particular  room  with  whidi  she 
wa^  well  acquainted.  To  smile  and  nod 
was  all  she  could  do  while  walking  np  to 
the  door.  She  must  see  Miss  Clare  M; 
and  here  the  welcome  she  received  was  kind 
and  cheerful  in  the  extreme;  for  though  often 
heirassed  and  perplexed,  as  all  earnest 
people  must  be  whose  hearts  are  set  upon 
doing  good.  Miss  Clare  was  naturally  che«^ 
ftil,  evQu  merry  at  times ;  and  in  proportion 
as  her  spirit  was  oppressed  at  other  timei 
with  a  sense  of  the  burden  of  her  great 
responsibility,  it  seemed  to  fly  back  with  t 
kind  of  youthful  rebound  into  the  sunnj 
region  of  hope  and  joy,  whenever,  to  use 
her  own  homely  expression,  "  things  were 
going  well.'* 

Things,  were  going  well  now.  They 
seemed  indeed  to  be  going  almost  better  than 
well.  The  school-girl  element  is  very  Hvdj 
and  penetrating.  Happy  feelings,  asveD 
as  sad  ones,  spread  rapidly ;  and  in  spite  «f 
what  some  sage  moralists  tell  us,  I  fpr  one 
believe  that  where  good  has  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  evil,  there  is  more  genuine  and 
wideapredd  delight  experien(5ed,  than  in  any 
case  where  evil  is  the  victor.  So  it  was  at 
all  events  in  Miss  Clare's  school  just  now. 
Some  of  the  inmates  were  very  naturally 
rejoicing  in  the  near  prospect  d  Tetafl^ 
home ;  and  many,  the  little  ones  e8ped«p7» 
were  happy  because  they  had  caught  a  k«i^ 
of  infection  from  the  cheerfulness  and  good- 
will which  ge^eraUy  prevailed.  But  there 
were  others,  and  amongst  these  were  some 
of  the  strongest  and  most  ^lfluential  charac- 
ters, who  were  happy  because  they  had 
done  what  was  right,  instead  of  persisting 
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in  what  was  wrong— liad  made  oonfeseioii 
be&re  their  fellow-bfiings,  and  had  asked 
fiorgiTeness  of  Ood,  and  so  had  set  their 
fiwes  honestly  the  right  waj,  determined 
with  His  help  to  pursue  that  course  for  the 
future. 

Under  these  circumstances  Margaret  made 
her  appearance  amongst  the  girls,  no  longer 
with  a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  but  with  that 
open,  confiding  smile  which  made  its  way  at 
once  to  erery  honest  and  feeling  heart.  If 
some  who  had  been  her  most  determined 
enemies  stood  back  a  little,  this  smile  inrited 
them  to  come,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or 
fear.  It  assured  them  that  on  her  part  all 
was  peace  and  confidence  and  good-will— 
that  the  past  was  put  away  as  if  it  neyer  had 
existed,  and  thus  they  were  all  one  now  in 
girlish  lore  and  mutual  faith. 

It  takes  off  a  little  from  the  romance  of 
this  scene  to  say  that  Margaret  was  nearly 
borne  down  by  embraces,  smothered  with 
Ksses,  and  crushed  out  of  all  fashionable 
flhape;  but  mich  is  not  unfrequently  the 
best  part  of  human  Kfe,— when  we  cannot 
look  into  a  glass  and  say  that  the  picture  is 
at  its  best,  but— oh,  happy  time ! — when  we 
do  not  care  whether  it  is  or  not ! 

Margaret  was  in  her  element  now.  '^^ 
receiving  apologies-^that  was  not  her  wish ; 
not  even  receiving  explanations — Miss  Glare 
had  explained  aD, — but  sharing  the  general 
good-will,  the  general  cheerftilness,  an  honest 
and  hearty  joy,  arising  out  of  feelings  which 
none  need  blush  to  own — feelings  congenial 
to  youth,  and  to  aQ  that  youth  can  most 
depend  upon  for  its  fhture  happiness  and 
welfare. 

It  was  pleasant,  with  companious  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  to  roam  about  the  well-re- 
membered walks  and  grounds ;  and  though 
there  were  reasons  why  the  busy  talkers 
could  not  say  much  about  tiiemore  imme- 
diate past  whidii  they  had  shared  together, 
they  managed  to  talk  about  a  thousand 
femiliar  and  amusing  things,  without  tread- 
ing upon  dangerous  ground ;  for  all  under- 
stood that  the  more  painful  portions  of  their 
mutual  experience  were  not  to  be  entered 
upon  with  Margaret ;  and  perhaps  her  friends 
neter  loved  her  better  than  when  they  found 


that  su<^  was  her  wish — that  she  had  not 
come  back  to  pre»oh  a  sermon  to  them,  not 
even  to  teU  them  how  wrong  they  had  been^ 
nor  how  much  they  had  made  her  suffer,*^ 
but  to  rejoice  with  them,  and  to  thank  (lod 
for  the  happy  change. 

There  were  a  few  amongst  the  girls,  how- 
ever, to  whom  this  was  not  enough.  They 
felt  too  keenly  how  deeply  they  had  wronged 
a  noble  and  generous  nature,  and  they  could 
not  pass  over  in  silence  this  their  first,  and 
perhaps  their  last,  opportunity  of  making 
what  atonement  was  in  their  power.  To 
them  it  seemed  like  a  confirmation  of  their 
wrong  not  to  speak  opealy  to  Margaret,  and 
at  least  acknowledge  their  fault. . 

But  sufficiently  assured  before-hcnd  of  the 
altered  state  of  their  feelings,  it  w«a  painM 
to  Margaret  \xi  hear  the  confession  of  these 
girls ;  only,  remembering  that  in  their  plaee 
she  herself  would  never  have  been  satisfied 
without  confessing,  she  bore  their  acknow- 
ledgments as  wrfl  as  she  could,  not  making 
light  of  what  they  had  done— that  would 
have  been  against  her  own  oonvietions,— but 
putting  the  matter  away  with  all  kindneaa 
and  tenderness,  and  making  them  feel  that 
it  must  henceforth  be  a  closed  page  in  their 
mutual  history,  only  to  be  opened  to  the  eye 
of  God. 

At  the  same  time  Margaret  frankly  took 
some  blame  to  herself,  and  spoke  openly  and 
candidly  of  an  abrupt,  unpleasant  manner 
that  she  had — somewhat  dictatorial,  perhapi^ 
and  often  too  impatient  of  wrong.  She 
would  endeavour  to  correot  it,  she  said,  fo» 
she  felt  the  unpleasant  elfeot  of  such  a  msai- 
ner  in  others,  and  ought  to  be  on  her  guard 
against  it  herself. 

And  thus  the  matter  ended,  under  the 
shady  trees  of  that  sdiool  garden;  It  ended 
there  so  far  as  to  its  being  talked  about  as  a 
grievance  or  a  wrong  \  but  if  we  could  trwe 
out  the  different  histories  of  those  most  con- 
cerned in  it,  we  might  possibly  see  that  the 
end  was  in  honourable  lives,  in  right  and 
noble  government  of  households  and  famifiesi 
and  in  Kving  and  dying  thankfalneas  fiw 
having  been  taught,  though  severely,  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  holding  by  what  is 
just  and  right  and  true,  even  in  Kttte  iMngs. 
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In  this  maimer  KargareVs  pleaaaat  visit 
was  dosedy  andahappier  season  has  perhaps 
seldom  been  experienced  than  that  which 
served  the  good  end  of  healing  the  wounds 
received  in  her  school-life. 

So  complete,  indeed,  was  her  satisfaoti<ui| 
so  fiill  her  qup  of  joy,  that  she  forgot  for 
awhile  the  troubles,  or  rather  the  one  trouble, 
which  awaited  her  on  returning  to  her  fidenda 
atEastwidc  Here  her  relatives,  were  again 
comfortably  settled  in  their  old  quarters, 
wlien  Masgaret  arrived^  and  Agnes  Godwin 
was  expected  soon  to  join  the  social  circle. 

Archy  Dunlop  was  now  considered  to  have 
regained  his  health,  and  was  perhaps  as 
strong  and  well  as  he  was  ever  likely  to  be, 
with  a  lameness  which  had  now  become  a 
settled  malady,  and  which,  besides  the  in- 
convenience and  pain  it  caused  him,  was  a 
source  of  greater  mortification  to  the  sufferer 
than  any  of  his  Mends  would  have  antici- 
pated. The  fact  was,  they  had  never  known 
the  real  force  of  that  innate  desire  to  be 
admired  and  loved,  which  lurked  in  the  boy's 
heart,  and  which,  as  in  all  such  cases,  never 
so  strongly  developed  its^  as  when  ha  was 
in  danger  of  losing  ground  in  the  opinion  of 
his  Mends. 

Archy  was  now  also  just  at  that  age  whrai 
person^  appearance  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  youth— when  to  be  manly,  ac« 
tive^  and  gracefol  iu  all  movements  and 
exercises  is  one  of  the  first  points  of  con- 
sideration, and  whfisn  simply  to  look  well  is 
something,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  women. 
Agnes  was  coming  home  too,  not  only  the 
beautiful  girl  he  had  seen  her  six  months 
ago,  but  polished  into  a  London  young  lady, 
accustomed  to  society,  and,  in  shc^  in  aU 
respects  what  is  generally  understood  by  a 
charming  and  accomplished  woman.  What 
would  Agnes  think  of  him— a  poor,  sickly, 
limping  fellow  ?  She  was  kind  and  genfle 
— perhaps  she  would  not  mind — ^perhaps 
she  would  sit  beside  him,  and  read  to  him 
on  summer  evenings,  when  he  was  unable 
any  longer  to  take  rambling  walks  with  her 
upon  the  diff,  or  along  the  seashore.  Per- 
haps she  would  not  mind  his  lameness.  He 
did  not  think  it  altered  his  appearance  much, 
md  not  at  all  i^hen  h^  remained  quiet. 


And,  then,  poor  Ard^,  wiih  a  sudden  nisli 
of  thought,  would  go  back  le  sceiMs  of 
youthful  enterprise,  in  which,  if  not  the 
most  alert,  he  was  always  active  and  many. 
Near  was  this  all,  nor  by  any  means  tibe 
worst ;  for  by  a  similar  rebound  of  f eelmg 
he  would  go  back  to  scenes  of  innocence  and 
happinessB,  before  he  had  anything  to  eon* 
ceal,  or  had  learned  the  miserable  art  of 
appeanog  to  be  what  lie  was  not.    The  dif- 
ference now  was  such,  that  it  made  him 
shudder.    He  felt  like  one  who  had  fiBllea 
M>m  a  height,  and  could  not  recover  him- 
self-—who  had  dropped  out  of.  some  fair 
region  of  pure  air  and  sunshine  and  wdme, 
down  into  darkness  and  bad  air  and  diaeaae 
and  misery.    And  for  what  ? 

Then  Archy  would  mentally  shake  him- 
self^ as  if  from  a  bad  dream,  and  try  to 
think  it  was  half  fancy,  or  morbid  feeUng, 
or  over-sensitiveness,  or  merely  the  resdt  of 
long  confinement  and  want  of  accustomed 
exercise ;  and  then  he  lost  himself  in  plea- 
sant thoughts  again,  for  was  not  Agnes 
ooming  home  ?  Yes,  many  and  many  woe 
the  pictures,  very  fair  and  very  sweet,  wfaick 
Archy  painted  as  he  lay  thinking  and  dream- 
ing upon  his  couch  alone ;  and  as  his  health 
improved,  and  he  had  less  to  suffer— yet  at 
the  same  time  was  compelled  to  be  still— his 
imagination  took  the  active  part,  and  did 
work  enough  for  any  amount  of  atrengih,  if 
only  it  had  been  useful  work,  or  likely  to 
issue  in  any  kind  of  good. 

In  joining  her  Mends  at  Eastwiok,  it  was 
a  great  object  with  Margaret  not  to  i^PP^ 
curious  about  the  unpleasant  reports  wbieh 
her  aunt  assured  her  were  so  far  autheati- 
cated  as  to  place  Hany  Donlop  enfcirBlj 
beyond  the  pale  of  acquaintanceship  to  her, 
or  to  any  of  them.  "Except,"  as  Hi& 
Anderson  said,  "the  Qodwina  nnght  p^ 
haps  consider  it  an  act  of  Christian  dufynot 
to  cast  him  of.  Clergymen,  you  know,"  dR 
said,  "  must  do  many  things  m  the  way  of 
duly,  which  other  people  cannot  do,  and 
ought  not  to  attempt." 

And  still  Margaret  was  kepi  in  the  dark 

as  to  the  actual  fbcts  cf  Hie  case.    StiU  aho 

would  not  encourage  her  aunt  to  eiplain— 

I  still  she  would  not  stoop  to  make  inquiries 
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of  the  common  gvmsips'df  tho  place,  and 
still  she  ehrank  fraud  asking  even  kiad  I^s. 
Oodwin  herself  Mr.  Godwin,  fihe  observed, 
seldom  if  aver  menU«aed  Harry's  name— 
that  in  itsdf  was  a  bad  symptom.  Archy 
seemed  to  know  nothing,  and  of  conrse  sus- 
peeted  nothing.  His  intereonrse  with  the 
people  of  the  place  was  oieoessarily  Texy 
limited,  and  nnfess  the  GK>dwins  should 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  stories  told 
about  his  brother,  it  was  not  likely  that 
they  would  ever  reach  his  ear. 

''  Some  day,"  said  Margaret,  <'  I  will  know 
all,  even  if  I  ask  Mrs.  Qtklwin  myself;"  and 
if  she  dirank  from  making  the  inquiry  at 
onoe,  it  was  from  no  misgiying  in  her  own 
mind  that  her  Mend  had  been  guilty  of  any 
act  of  moral  culpability.  '<  He  has  only 
been  doing  dome  of  his  old  rash  acts,"  she 
said  to  herself,  ''setting  public  opinion  at 
d^nee,  and  bringing  blame  upon  himself 
for  nothing.  Perhaps  some  wild  sea  enter- 
prise has  kept  him  out  late  at  night,  or  he 
has  been  s^n  in  the  company  of  strange 
people-^fishermen  or  sailors.  Something  of 
that  kind  must  have  brought  these  unac- 
conntable  sospioions  upon  him,  for  that 
Hany  has  been  wicked  or  mean  I  never 
will  believe." 

The  real  charges  brought  against  Harry 
Dunlop  were  such  as  Margaret  never  would 
have  dreamed  of,  still  less  could  have  be- 
lieved; and  yet  they  were  just  such  as  no 
one  could  contradict,  or  dear  him  £rom. 
They  would  have  been  no  texy  improbable 
cbar^  to  bring  against  many  young  men, 
and  it  required  a  veiry  intimate  knowledge 
of  Hairy,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
bis  character,  for  any  one  who  heard  them 
^der  present  circumstances  to  reject  them 
^  entirely  untrue. 

It  woidd  scarcely  have  been  in  keeping 
with  a  character  like  Mrs.  Godwin's  to  avoid 
speaking  on  any  subject  closely  interesting 
to  liargaret  and  herself.  Even  had  the 
Bubject  worn  a  darker  aspect  than  this  did 
to  her,  she  would  have  been  almost  sure  to 
Bpeak,  u^ess  indeed  it  had  been  one  of 
confirmed  disgrace  and  shame;  and  as  it 
was  her  general  practice  to  find  out  the 
l>right  points  in  ^rery  picture,  and  the  hope- 


ful indications  in  eveiy  case,  Hhere  were 
few  subjects  on  which  she  did  not  speak 
with  her  intimate  friends,  luid  sometimes 
she  spoke  both  warmly  and  doquentiy.' 

Thus,  the  very  first  time  that  Margaret' 
was  alone  with  Mrs.  (Jodwin,  and  likely  to 
be  so  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  iJie 
subject  which  was  upon  both  their  heaxtd 
was  fairly  entered  upon,  soon,  however,  to 
be  interrupted  by  Margaireflf  s  earnest  dxch-'^ 
mation,— "But  what  is  it,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Gh)dwin?  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  what 
all  this  is  about." 

<<  Not  know  ?"  exclaimed  her  fiiend,  with 
the  utmost  astonishment. 

"No ;  I  would  neiOier  ask  my  aunfj  nor 
allow  her  to  tell  me." 

"  You  are  a  strange  girl!    Why,  lihought 
you  took  a  deep  interest  in  Harry  Dunlop." 
"  So  I  do.    Perhaps  too  deep  to  sit  still 
and  hear  him  abused." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  you  now!  Well,  you* 
remember  Tom  Lawson,  a  young  farming 
man  that  Mr.  Dunlop  took  away  with  him  ? 
He  was  engaged  to  a  smart  pretty  girl,  the 
niece  of  James  HalHday,  the  fisherman  who 
lives  down  in  the  little  bay  yonder — ^not  a 
good  man,  and  one  whom  I  suspect  of  being 
at  the  root  of  aU  this  mischief." 

"What  does  he  say?  I  know  Jamea 
HaUiday,  and  have  seen  his  niece,  who 
appeared  to  me  a  respectable,  nice  kind  of 
girl." 

"  Yes,  altogether  respectable ;  no  one  can 
say  anything  to  the  contrary.  Andobserve"— 
it  is  not  a  case  of  open  wickedness  which 
they  attempt  to  bring  forward,  or  we  mig^t 
all  have  joined  to  contradict  it ;  but  of 
treachery  and  deception." 

"  Such  as  Harry  Dunlop  never  would,  nor 
could,  be  g^ty  of!" 

"  So  I  say,  and  I  say  it  the  more  con^ 
fidently  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
treachery  and  deception  ever  come  at  once. 
I  believe  there  is  always  some  preUndnory 
fledlure  of  principle.  Or  weakness  of  character; 
or  something  of  that  kind,  to  indicate 
the  probabflity  of  deception  befbre  it  occurs 
to  any  considerable  extent  j  and  Hany 
Dunlop  was  dear  as  the  day,  Kke  a  rock  fn 
his  firmness  and  dedston^-^ost  too  bold 
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and  stanL  in  la»  integiitj :  nothing  ooiild 
ahake  hixa— ^nothing  oonld  make  Um  yield. 
But  for  all  that,  appearanoes  are  againat  him. 
TherQ  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  xras  seen  more 
than  onoe  walking  with  Nelly  Armstrong, 
deeply  absorbed  in  some  kind  of  confi- 
dential int^iroourse ;  and  the  report  goes 
in  this  way-^that  while  planning  to  get  the 
girl  over  to  Oanadai  ostensibly  to  join  her 
afiianeed  husband^  Tom  Lawaon,  he  has  been 
secretly  soheming  to  get  her  over  to  be  his 
own  wife/' 

**  Absurd  !  impossible !  '* 

<<  Yea,  I  say  absurd,  and  impossible,  too ; 
but  then  he  teas  seen  walking  with  Nelly 
late  on  the  cliJOE^  he  tooi  a  frequent  visitor  at 
her  uncle's  cottage,  he  tooi  seen  in  earnest 
conversation  with  her  late  on  the  even- 
ing before  you  and  Agnes  left  to  return  to 
school." 

*<  On  that  evening  ?  "  exclaimed  Maigaret, 
earnestly,  and  she  remembered  almost  in- 
stantaneously all  that  took  place — her  long 
walk  with  Harry  on  the  seashore  that  even- 
ing,--^not  only  what  they  had  talked  about, 
but  the  very  tones  of  his  voice— his  looks — 
everything— even  to  the  slightest  expression 
which  had  been  associated  in  her  mind  with 
that  memorable  evening ;  and  was  it  possible, 
she  thought,  woman-like,  that  he  could  have 
walked  with  another  girl  after  that*^a  very 


difibrent  girl  from  herBelf,--and  oonld  ba^e 
carried  on  a  conversation  sueh  as  theso 
people  desoribed  ? 

Margaret  bad  no  proof  to  the  oonteaiy. 
Harry  Dunlop  had  never  written  to  ker. 
Even  in  the  dose  and  interesting  oommimiM 
of  mind  with  mind,  or  rather  of  seal  ifift 
soul,  which  had*  marked  their  interooom 
that  evening,  and  made  it  memorable,  h» 
had  said  nothing  to  her  except  as  friend 
might  speak  to  friend.  He  had  given  her 
no  pledge  by  which  she  might  hold  him 
under  any  especial  bond  to  herself.  He  was 
free,  as  regarded  her,  to  speealate  upon  aay 
wife  that  might  suit  his  heart  and  homd. 
And  yet  there  was  undeniably  a  something) 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  krha 
to  define,  which  made  this  story,  if  trae^ 
assume  an  air  of  meanness  in  him,  and  of 
treachery  to  her. 

If  true !  Margaret  was  shocked,  grieved, 
disturbed,  perhaps,*  beyond  what  dhe  had 
ever  been  in  her  Hfe  before;  but  after 
looking  thoughtAilly  upon  the*  ground  fx 
some  time,  she  raised  her  dear  eyes,  aad 
fixing  them  ^ill  upon  Mrs.  Godwin's  hee^ 
said  calmly,  but  firmly,  "I  'donH  beheie 
it." 

"No  more  do  I,"  said  the  cheeiy  little 
woman,  and  they  walked  on  together  more 
happily,  talking  pleasantly  of  other  things. 


THE   BOMS   lOIE   OF   EJLE.  ISE  PBISOB   OONSOST. 


"  We  know  him  now,  aU  narrow  jealouaios 
Are  silent :  and  we  see  him  as  ha  moTad : 
How  modest,  kindly,- all-aoeomplbhed,  wise-^ 
With  what  suhlime  repression  of  hisis^  ;-^ 
In  that  fierce  light  which  hasts  iip«n  a  tkrone, 
Ai)d  hlaokens  every  l4ot.^ 

||KS  summer's  day,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  thare  was  a  grand  oeremony  at 
Weatmiiister.  Men  talked  <^  it  in 
lands  severed  by  half  the  eiroumfe- 
rence  of  the  globe.  It  absorbed  the  thoughts  of 
milU(»is  throughout  theBritish  Isles.  The  scep- 
tre of  these  realms  had  fallen  from  the  grasp 
of  our  grey-haired  sailor  iSing,  and  been  taken 
up  by  a  young  and  gentle  girL  Not  the  gorgeous 


e(;iuipagea»  the  State  pageantry,  nor  yet  tk 
imposing  grandeur  of  the  vast  multita^ 
chiefly  arrested  attention — ^ii  wafl  her  i^* 
calm  face  that  was  the  eight  moat  coveted  u 
she  then  passed  to  her  ooronation.  H^alj 
eyes  moistened  as  they  watched  it  on  her  pro- 
gress to  the  great  Abbey,  and  as  she  retnnei 
her  saoo^ly-bandsd  hair  erowBed  with  the 
dSaden  of  Bngland,  ObristiaBL  haaHs  sireM 
with  an  emotion  aueh  aa  QhriBtianily  approvta 
For  loyalty  ia  m  earth-born  oentiawnti  The 
King  immortal  and  invisiUe  does  not  batiov 
from,  butlaaada  HiatitJeatObmoadaoapnaMa 
Hia  relationabipa  to  us  are  only  raflaotad  by 
our  relationships  to  each  other. 
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Tvro  jmam  ktteiv  tke  great  Dover  kmuI  wm 
tlDwiged  wftk  ■pocAakon,  ^r  lailwiyB  w^ra 
yet  in  their  infancy.  Thti  fiur  kdy  who  ««re 
the  Iflnpeirial  orowii  of  these  realms  was  abmit 
to  ehave  ea  m«ek  of  its  burden  as  was  per* 
Bdtted  te  her  witb  a  young  Gkrpian  Prinee  of 
the  Protestant  line  cl  Saxony ;  and  again  the 
moltitfides  had  gathered  for  a  momently 
flight  el  a  single  laee.  That  faee  was  one  to 
photograph  itself  on  the  memory.  It  bestpoke 
a  caltiyated  inteHeot,  a  gentle  heart,  and  dig^ 
nified  inoness  of  eharacter.  The  sweet  grsTitj 
of  its  expression,  indicating  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  aboat  to  be  assumed,  was  wcl« 
eexRQ  to  all  who  valued  the  happiness  of  the 
Queen  and  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Tears  sped  on,  and  the  opening  promise  ol 
"  twain  lives  made  one,*'  was  developed  in  the 
Home  Life  of  a  Boyal  Household,  which  pre- 
sented such  a  picture  of  '*  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,"  that  the 
Bation's  loyalty,  advancing  far  beyond  tbe 
prineiple  of  allegiance  to  the  throne,  deepened 
into  a  feeling  of  almost  personal  attachment 
and  affection  towards  the  Queen  and  her  Hue- 
hand. 

fhe  royal  pair  beeama  a  notable  pattern  of 
those  pmaio  and  domeatio  virtues  which,  next 
to  the  *<righteonsness*'  which  <*exalteth  a 
people/'  are  the  truest  elements  of  a  nation's 
Btrength  and  prosperity.  Those  who  bear  in 
mind  how  demoralising  and  wide-spreeil  must 
be  the  influence  which  the  profligacy  of  a 
Bojal  Court  necessarily  ezorts,  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  reformatioii  in  social  and  family 
life  which  the  Queen  and  her  Oonsort  so 
powerfully  promoted  in  the  land. 

From  ^e  reiy  first,  the  princely  eharaoter 
of  Alhert  was  manifest.  Oalled  at  an  early 
age  te  flll  a  most  diificult  position,  he  ^wnned 
en  the  one  hand  the  fashionable  vices  and 
frivolities  of  youth,  and  on  the  other  the  en- 
BDaring  temptations  of  politieal  ambition.  He 
o^ose  a  path  of  his  own,  which  has  icrr  ever 
associated  his  name  with  the  progress  of  his 
adopted  oonBtry,  in  mannf aotures,  agriculture, 
leience,  and  the  foe  arts;  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  identified  him  with  evny 
philanthrepie  and  edneatlonal  movement  <^ 
^oage.  Of  coarse  he  did  not  always  please 
aB.  Ho  man  in  such  a  position  could  entirdy 
escape  either  the  jealousies  in  which  even  the 
^t  sometimes  indnl&e,  or  fhe  vulgar  detiao- 
tioa  which  is  natunS  te  the  mean.  But 
throughout  his  career  the  voice  of  jealoui^  or 
fraction  was  very  seldom  able  to  make  itself 


heard,  and  when  it  did  sueoeed*  it  was  iastantlj 
Aknced  by  the  nation-s  einP>^0MOA  of  indig- 
aaat  reprobaticai« 

But  however  appreciated  whilat  living,  it 
vras  not  till  that  sad  moraing  when  the  shook 
of  grief  fell  upon  evevy  heart  and  home  in  the 
land,  and  eyes  that  had  scarcely  ever  been 
dim  with  tears,  overflowed  for  their  Queen,  in 
the  desolating  bitterness  of  her  great  bereaves 
ment-oit  was  not  till  then  that  Sngland  oonld 
really  know  and  feel  how  much  she  owed  to 
the  wise  counsel  and  conduct  of  her  nobis 
Prince.  The  telegraphic  cummunication  which, 
on  that  Sabbath  morning,  stilled  the  voiue  of 
prayer  in  so  many  Christian  tem]^  for  one 
who  needed  prayer  no  more,  aroused  and 
quickened  the  pulsations  ol  the  national  heart  i 
and  that  heart,  throbbing  in  closest  sympathy 
with  the  sorrow  of  the  best  of  earthly  sore* 
reigns,  bespoke,  in  language  which  eonld  not 
be  misunderstood,  the  sense  of  a  loss  which 
the  eountry  felt  could  soaroely  be  overoSflti* 
mated. 

Since  the  honr  of  this  great  sorrow,  years 
have  again  sped  on,  and  we  may  truly  si^^, 
whilst  time  has  fled^  our  Queen  in  her  widowed 
loneliness,  whether  in  her  household  or  upon 
her  throne,  has  not  been  less  queenly  tluui 
before.  We  toow  there  have  been  those  who 
have  found  occasion  for  censure  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's partial  retirement  from  the  world's 
gay  circle — where  grief  is  so  often  disgniaed 
from  the  eye,  but  continues  nevertheless  as 
a  cankeoNworin  to  feed  on  the  heart.  But 
ev«i  that  retirement,  we  doubt  not,  has  had 
its  inflii4hoe  for  good :  and  whilst  OlM^istian 
loyalty  may  and  ought  to  preaapt  the  eaamMt 
prayer  that  the  light  of  enoAsr  world  may 
^Htfreotftn^  dispel  the  sorrowful  reoollsctions 
eonneoted  with  happiness  in  ihis  which  has 
passed  away,  filling  their  place  with  the  an- 
ticipations of  hope  looking  forward  to  a  rennion 
above,  and  so  braeing  the  mind  for  active 
service  till  the  appointed  time,-«4t  should  ever 
be  remembered  that  Her  Majesty's  partial  re- 
tirement must  be  regarded  as  a  personal 
matter,  in  which  her  own  judgment  aleno  could 
guide  her;  and,  moreover,  we  B»nsi  also  admit 
that  hitherto  this  retirement  has  never  bean 
allowed,  in  any  single  inot^nee^  to  intevfae 
with  the  f aithfbl  discharge  of  the  royal  duties 
inenmbent  upon  her.  Her  walk  in  life  may 
have  been  less  pnblio  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  bat  perhaps  it  has  not  on  thsit 
aoeonnt  been  less  t^^weniial.  Tk^  "  ootswrd 
pomp  and  eirenmstanoe'*  of  royalty,  alter  all. 
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is  not  ike  glory  that  ezoelietii.  !Chere  are 
"tonohes  of  najbare"  which  forge  closer  links 
of  attachment  than  can  be  created  in  the  at* 
mosphere  of  magnificent  palaces  and  crowded 
krees.  The  Qneen  has  gained  an  entrance  to 
maAj  a  palace-heart — even  in  cottage  homes 
—which  has  opened  the  more  readily  to  wel- 
come her,  hecauae  the  bond  of  sympathy  had 
been  formed  by  the  hallowing  influence  of  a 
common  sorrow.  We  may  have  seen  a  little 
less  of  the  Queens  but  we  have  certainly  seen 
far  more  of  the  tm>ma» :  and  in  the  woman  we 
have  learned  the  more  to  revere  \hQ  Qaeen. 
The  hnmbiest  of  her  people  have  seen  how 
they  are  remembered  by  their  sovereign ;  and 
those  palaoe  messages  to  widows  and  orphans 
in  the  honr  of  national  caJamiiy,  whilst  th^ 
spoke  to  the  nation,  are  treasured  aa  words 
seldom  are  treasured,  in  many  a  grateful  heart. 
As  a  woman,  in  a  queenly  manner,  Her  Migesty 
has  especially  devoted  herself  to  the  exalted 
ministry  of  sympathy — soothing  the  sorrowful, 
cheering  the  sad,  and  alleviating  the  pains  of 
the  sick  and  the  distressed :  and  we  are  well 
assared  that  in  the  ultimate  estimate  of  roys^ 
influence,  any  disadvaat^es  which  may  be 
thought  in  some  cases  to  have  arisen  from  her 
pajrtial  retirement  from  public  life,  will  be  felt 
to  be  unworthy  to  be  named  in  comparison 
with  the  higher  ofi&ce  which  that  retirement 
has  enabled  her  the  more  effectively  to  dis- 
charge. 

It  is  in  this  light  we  regard  and  accept  tiie 
remarkable  volume — '*  The  Eariy  Years  of  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  "-*»which 
the  Queen,  with  the  simple,  free,  and  unre* 
served  confidence  which  she  has  ever  displayed^ 
has  just  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  suhjeots. 
The  original  design,  as  we  are  informed,  was 
to  fnznish  '*a  biography  for  his  sons  and 
daughtenH-for  those  eyes  alone  that  had  the 
right  of  blood  or  of  dose  friendship,  to  view 
nothing  as  unimportant  which  might  revive  a 
forgotten  touch,  or  deepen  a  familiar  trait,  in 
the  picture  of  a  Prince  whose  life  and  death 
have  given  new  meanings  to  royalty/'  But 
Her  Majesty  ultimately  and  wisely  reserved  to 
"  make  her  people  members  cf  her  familyJ*  The 
confidence  reposed  will  not  have  been  mis^ 
placed.  ''This  pathetic  book — ^glowing  with 
household  fondnesses,  and  plain  to  bc^dness  in 
its  resolute  wish  to  let  nothing  goof  the  dead 
tiiat  can  be  saved— will  speak  to  the  millions 
the  things  they  understand  best.  Whoever 
4oe8  not  thank  Her  Majesty  for  these  pages 
-^beautiful  with  a  pure  an4  Mthful  affection, 


and  zioher  in 'their  common  hnnmitj  tittn 
any  stately  style  or  nioe  choice  of  royal  iaob 
dents  could  make  ihem^-wants  eyesight  to  aee 
great  facts.  He  wfll  be  one  who  thmln  tb 
jewels  of  a  crown  bxighter  thantheiearaofa 
Qneen,  Btata  papers  more  fireciouB  thaa  Ihe 
souvenirs  of  a  perfect  bond  of  heaistBb  u^ 
royalty  too  high  and  too  ui^iappy:  a  siate.to 
have  the  li^t  to  be  human,  or  to  hoUL  iti 
humaoi  pveiogatives of  love  andloving  nemo- 
lies  dearer  than  all  its  other  splendDur." 

Our  readera  are  doubtlesB  abready  familiBr 
with  the  eoctracts  from  the  volume  whiohlo^ 
appeared  in.  most  of  the  pnbtic  journals:  bat 
we  are  sure  they  will  welooma  anattonptlo 
present,  in. this  and  &  succeeding  paper,  a 
somewhat  more  connected  narrative  of  th« 
Home  Life  of  the  Prince. 

Prince  Albert's  fiither  was  JDuke  Ernest  I 
of  Saxe-Ooburg-Saalfeld.  He  married  in  1817 
the  daught^  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gotha.  They 
had  two  sons— Ernest,  the  present  rdgning 
Duke,  bom  in  1818,  and  Albert,  bom  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1819.  A  memorandum,  written 
by  the  Queen  in  1864,  describes  tbe  Duchess, 
their  mother,  as  '^very  handsome,  although 
very  small;  foir,  and  with  bine  eyes:  aod 
Prince  Albert  is  said  to  have  been  CKtrenely 
like  her."  Shewas,moreor«p>fdttofclef«nM8i 
and  talent. 

The  Duchess  died  in  1831,  in  her  thhtj- 
second  year;  and  the  Princes  were,  from  this 
period,  mainly  indebted  lor  motherly  care  to 
their  grandmothers,  the  Dowager-'DuchesB  ol 
Gobnrg-Saalfeld,  and  the  Dnehaas  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  who  watched  over  them  with  themoit 
constant  anxiety.  From  their  laf  aney  intoi 
we  are  told,  the  grandmothers  seemed  to  ^ 
with  each  other  as  to  which  ediOBld  sbciv  the 
two  children  the  most  love  and  kmdnesa. 

From  the  Duchess  of  Oobnrg  we  have  the 
first  announcement  of  the  aixivail  of  the  Tnaee^ 
written  from  the  bedside  <d  her  danghtor-ia* 
law  to  her  own  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Ken^ 
in  lESngland. 

^'I  am  sitting  by  Loni»ohen*a  bed  (a^ 
Bosenau).  She  was  yesterday  momiiig  tMf 
and  quiddy  delivered  of  a  little  boy.  SieboA 
the  accoudieuse,  had  only  been  called  at  tto^ 
and  at  six  the  lit^e  one  gave  his  first  eej  ia 
this  world,  and  looked  about  Ifte  a  httk 
sq[Uirrel  with  a  pair  of  large  black  cyea.  1 
found  the  little  mother  slightly  eaAanriM  M 
gaieetdupoe.  She  sends  you*  and  Sdwaid  [the 
Duke  of  Kent]  a  thousand  kind  meaBages.* 

H0r  Migesty  otmnm  i^  •  fwt4K>^  ^^ 
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'*to  eyge  irow  bine  ^*  Irat  the  Bnchen  aifter<» 
ludB  iiq)eai0  her  Btotemeat,  which  proTed 
eoireot.  Audi  in  that  aeoond  kiter,  she  aleo 
gpenkBof  the^HtUe  May  flower"  bom  in  the 
aune  yesr^^^ibree  mouUifi  before:  the  said 
"  Hay  flower  "  beu»g  no  other  than  the  Princesa 
Fiotoiia. 

The  Pnnee  waa  hafiiized  in  September^  1819, 
\fj  the  names  of  Srancis  Ghorles  Angnstiu 
Albert  Smmannel,  bvt  Albert  was  the  name 
by  whick  he  was  always,  known.  He  moat 
certainly  iiare  been  a  most  charming  eluld. 
The  following  is  faia  mother'a  doaoription  of 
him  when  ha  waa  eight  montha  old«  in  which 
she  contnuRta  the  two  brothers :-« 

"Ernest  est  bien  grand  pour  son  &ge,  vif  et 
inielligent.  Sea  grands  yeux  noirs  p^tillent 
d'esprit  et  de  TXTacit^.  .  ,  .  Albert  est  superbe 
^'nne  beauts  extraordinaire;  a  des  grands 
yeux  blcus,  nne  tonte  petite  bouche— un  joU 
nez— et  des  foasettes  ^  chaque  jone — ^H  est 
grand  et  vif,  et  toi:\joar8  gai.  H  a  trois  dents, 
et,  malgrc  qu'il  n'a  que  hnit  mois,  il  commence 
deja  a  marcher.** 

Sometliingt  perhaps,,  mnst  be  allowed-  to  a 
mother'a  partiality,  but  a  portrait  of  the 
Pnnee  at  the  age  of  four  prefixed  to  the 
rolmne  amply  aupporta  the  praiaea  that  are 
lavished  on  hia  beauty  in  childhood.  It  is  as 
beautiful  a  child's  face  as  could  be  conceived. 
As  a  portnttt  it  ia  an  exquisite  work  of  art, 
but  paintera  rarely  draw,  e^en  from  fancy,  ao 
knrely  a  faee. 

Tke  edupationtof  the  two  young  Frincea^ 
aotwithataadixkg  one  ok  two  aerioua  disadvan- 
tages^.  waa  from  the  first  excellently  conducted ; 
and  their,  life  during  .the  next  fourteen  years 
is  described  in  %  good.deal  of  interesting  detail 

We  h«re  pidnrea  of  the  little  <»xe  at  the 
mature  age  of  two  when  he  drags  his  **  uncle 
Leopold"  about,  the  castle,  and  is  "teething, 
like  kia  litfcle  oousin  in  England  "—always  with 
his  elder  brother  Ernest.  At  five  we  see  him 
transferred  from  the  nurse  to  the  care  of  the 
tutor  Herr  Sloraohfttz,  under  whose  charge 
the  brothen  xemaiaed  for  fifteen  yean,  untU 
they  bad  completed  their  education  at  the 
UmTersitiy  '^  Bann* 

Their  remoral  firom  female  care  at  ao  early 
an  age  oamsed  veiy  natural  anxiety  in  their 
graadmother  at  Gotha,  for  the  Prince  waa 
subject  to  dangerous  attache  of  croup.  But 
we  are  told  that  "the  Prinpe  from  a  c\iild 
showed  a  gr«at  disHke  to  being  in  the  charge  of 
women»  and  xtjoi^M^d  inat^  of  aarroiving  over 


the  oontemplaiied  change."  The  strength  of 
the  Prince,  indeed,  waa  in  his  mind  rather  than 
in  his  body.  He  was  healthy,  but  nerer  robust. 
Sing  Leopold  deeoribes  him  as  'Mocking  deli^ 
cate  in  his  youngest  daya,"  but  adda  that  *'he 
waa  alwaya  an  intelligent  child,  and  held  a 
certain  sway  over  hia  brother,  who  rather 
kindly  aubmitted  to  it" 

The  two  Princea  were  evidently  much  like 
other  boya — a  fact  not  necessarily  surprising 
to  anybody  that  we  know  of,  except  gold-8tiok»> 
in-waiting  and  the  like.  We  hare  a  joyoua 
little  letter,  commencing,  **  Papa  took  me  to 
breakfaat  and  I  got  a  beautiful  crown  piece  "— 
for  by  this  time  the  Prince  baa  maatered  the 
''dreadlol  elementa;"  but  they  don't  always 
agree  with  him,  for  he  puts  down  in  hia  boy* 
memoranda:-— 

.  .  •  .  I  cried  at  my  lesson  to-day,  because  I 
could  not  find  a  verb :  and  the  Bath  pinched 
me,  to  show  me  what  a  verb  was.  And  I  cried 
about  it 

He  relates  how  he  had  '^  beer  and  cheese  "  at 
Ketachendor^f or  it  ia  only  in  fairy  talea  that 
Princea  live  on  butterfly- winga  and  aunbeama ; 
and  here  ia  a  reiy  naive  bit  of  boyhood : — 

....  I  got  up  well  and  happy;  afterwards 
I  had  a  fight  with  my  brother.  .... 

It  is  a  little  sad  to  notice  that  on  the  10th 
also  "  I  had  another  fight  with  my  brother ;" 
though  conscienee,  or  the  Herr  Tutor,  has  ap* 
pended  to  this  second  the  observation  "  that 
waa  not  i^ht." 

While  the  Princea  were  thua  vaiioualy  en^ 
gaged  at  booka  or  fraternal  cuffa  at  Ooburg 
and  Spoaenan,  the  father  was  made  Duke  of 
Gotha,  and  the  boya  went  there  under  tiieir 
grandmother'acaM.  The  Dubheaa'aviewa  were 
dearly  aenaible,  ainceahe  oondudea  a  letter  cm 
their  regimen  with  the  remark  that "  a  well* 
regulated  diet,  and  aa  mueh  air  as  poaaible^ 
are  better  than  all  the  medidnea  " 

The  prince  at  Ihia  time  must  have  had  great 
qualities,  for  they  were  recognized  by  hia  play- 
f ellowB ;  and  boys*  are  no  panegyriata  nor  tuft* 
hunteara.  Playing  at  "dukea  and  emperora" 
at  Gotha,  we  find  young  Albert  ohoaen  to  the 
latter  reaponaible  titles  which  he  wore  till  bed- 
time with  aucceaa.  Theatrengthandnoblenesa 
of  hia  character  are  also  brought  into  view^ 
under  a  aevera  attack  of  ecoap.  Hia  tutor  thoa 
desccibes  him  i^ 

"  1  shall  never  forget  the  goodnesa,  the  affee- 
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iionaU  pAltenoe,  lie  fthotfod  wtoi 
iaderf«T«d8kftltaok8.  His  beart  seemed  then 
to  open  to  the  whole  itorld.  He  would  form 
the  most  noble  j^rojedte  fof  exectitioii  after  his 

recorery." 

Thel-e  ia  a  Uttle  bit  of  fbot-note  here,  which 
mtist  be  quoted  to  show  hoW  dimple  the  Royal 
story  is.  Herr  FlorsohUts  says  "he  Hev«f 
had  the  whooping-cough,"  and  we  read  below : 
"  If  ote  by  the  Quee&.~-This  is  a  mistake.  He 
certainly  h4d  it." 

He  hftd  attacks  of  boyish  fun  tooi  At  a 
fnblio  entertainment  we  read  of  his  get^g 
his  instrtietor  in  chemistry  to  fill  a  number  of 
•matt  gUss  ressels,  about  the  sise  of  a  pea»  with 
enlphuretted  hydrogen,  which  he  thtew  about 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  as* 
sembled,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  disoom^ 
fiture  of  the  audience,  at  whose  confusion  he 
was  highly  delighted. 

On  fuiother  occasion  he  filled  tlie  pockets  ol 
the  Princess  Caroline's  cloak  with  soft  clieesei 
but  the  Princess  paid  him  out,  for  she  put  a 
basketful  of  frogs  into  his  bed  at  Rosanaa  and 
•polled  his  ftight's  rest— a  bitter  revenge, 
beeanse  he  was  one  of  those  who  "sleep  o* 
nights/*  and.eenid  hardly  ^D&Bg  awake  if  the 
palace  f  estiTities  kept  him  up. 

In  1838  the  Princes  went  together  to  Brussels, 
and  Albert  began  to  see  the  world.  The  educa- 
tional standing  to  which  he  had  attained  will 
l^t  be  gathered  from  a  very  interesting 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  his  instructor, 
Herr  f  lorschiitK.  From  this  it  appears  the 
iPrihce's  regulat  lessons  commenced  at  sit 
years  old.  At  first  he  was  only  t&ught  one 
hour  a  day.  From  his  serenth  to  his  ninth 
y^r  he  was  taught  thl!«e  hours;  from  his 
ninth  to  his  deventh  year^  font  hours.  Bodfly 
•tehsises  and  aihiisements  occtlpied  the  re- 
Mainder  of  the  day.  Even  afbei^  he  went  to 
Bonn  his  regulat  ledsons  did  not  exceed  five 
hours.  So  long  as  he  was  at  home  eren  this 
time  was  greatly  intertupted  j  for  his  f&.lhelr 
seems  to  have  been  of  very  restless  habits,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  bre&kfast  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  open  air,  generally  at  a 
diffbrent  plaxse  every  day.  In  fhct,  the  Prince 
tiad  generally  to  m&ke  an  excursion  to  his 
breakfast,  and  as  the  looming  Whs  his  time  for 
study,  his  wofk  was  frequently  dietntbed.  The 
Queen  says  that  he  often  cofnplained  of  this 
ftimself  in  aft«r-ia^.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
lMi^ev«iS  that  his  shldies  wtr«  e6nfined  to  his 
regular  lessons.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his 
oiWa  iln$r«J¥«ne&«nt.    At  Hi^  ag^  of  14  li«  drew 
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This  includes.  Says  his  tutor,  aU  his  self-impowd 
tasks ;  and  well  it  may.  It  will  b«  seen  thst,  if 
it  were  cartied  out,  it  invdtvea  six  and  vim- 
times  seven  hours'  work  a  day  beftws  2  o'clock, 
Ahd  two  hours'  work  in  the  evenins^  It  sior^ 
also  an  interesting  desoripiion  of  the  gsMnl 
ohanijetei:  of  his  instf^otioh.  tt  will  benotiori 
that  the  andent  lUnfhages  were  <lr  fiOAi  «e- 
cttpying  the  etelusire  place  th^y  hold  in  «« 
En^ish  eduction,  tmt  that  modern  langtmges 
and  what  we  should  consider  aooom{dishmeiitir 
deceive  quite  as  much  attention. 

In  connexion  with  the  Tohintaty  ^tiy  ^ 
this  progftimme  of  religions  snbjeots,  ifeiSBi«* 
gt^tifying  to  read  the  testimony  of  his  t«l«r. 
who  warmly  speaks  of  "the  e^imeBtaess  vith 
Which  thfe  Prince  prepared  Ump  Ms  esnAras* 
tion  and  of  the  deep  solenysiiy  with  whiek  hi 
engaged  in  it"  This  ceremony  took  piMS  M 
Palm  Bundkty,  1886,  snd  the  OcMrft  Chspbis. 
the  woU-known  Dr.  JaooW,  preridsfl.  Aft* 
the  choit  had  bifeguA  the  scrtioe  by  SSt^is^tkA 
hyttn,  *•  Come,  Holy  ^host,**  tiie  Frfnoe  Mid 
his  brothei^  sustained  a  t>ublto  tod  Iq^parsatly 
exteUlpofe  ^xaminati6n,  ted  it  U  itofeed  "^tMr 
Btfiftt  atttotato  to  ths  ^iMtidoa^  tii*  todatts. 


T^  CMstitm  Horn. 
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deomoBi  and  correetaidBs  of  their   aiisw«n» 
prodaced  a  deep  impremion  oa  the  nomerotti 

anembly."     The  following  extract  iadioatea 
thefliaceriij  and  eaxBestneflS  of  hia  profeaaioix  i 

''The  profenton  mm  ttiade  bjr  the  Prinoe 
ha  held  faet  throogh  lif^.  Hia  wae  no  lip- 
lerrice.  Hia  faith  ime  eaaetttiaUx  otie  of  the 
heart,  a  real  and  living  faith,  giting  a  Oolour  to 
his  whole  life.  Deeply  imbaed  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  great  traths  of  Christianitji  his 
religion  went  far  be/ond  mere  forms,  to  which, 
indeed,  he  attached  no  especial  importance.  It 
was  not  with  him  a  thing  to  be  taken  np  and 
ostentatioufilj  displayed  with  almost  pharisaical 
observance  on  certain  days  or  at  certain  seasons, 
Or  on  certain  formal  occasions*  It  if  as  part 
ofhisiself.  It  was  ingrafts  in  his  very  nAtnre, 
snd  direeted  his  every^day  life." 

Another  memorandum  of  personal  remi- 
niscences, drawn  np  at  the  Queen's  request,  by 
one  of  his  cousins,  Oount  Arthur  Mensdorn, 
who  was  occasionally  the  Princess  playfellow, 
fnmishes,  perhaps,  the  most  lively  picture  of 
his  character  during  the  period  at  which  we 
are  glancing. 

The  memorandum  reads  thus : —  , 

"Albert,  as  a  child,  was  of  a  mild,  beneyolent 
difpodtion.  It  was  only  what  he  thought  unjust  or 
duhonest  that  could  make  him  angry.  Thus  I  recollect 
one  day  when  we  children,  Albert,  Ernest,  Ferdinand, 
AuguBtus,  Alexander,  myself,  and  a  few  other  bojs  (if 
I  am  not  mistaken  Paul  Wangenheim  was  one),  were 
playing  at  the  Rosenau,  and  some  of  us  Wers  to  itorin 
the  old  mined  tower  on  the  side  of  the  castle,  which 
the  others  were  to  defend.  One  of  us  suggested  that 
there  was  a  place  at  the  back  by  which  we  could  get 
in  ▼ithoot  being  seen*  and  thus  eapture  it  without 
difficulty.  Albert  dsclaxed  that 'this  would  be  most  un- 
becoming in  a  Sa^a  knight,  who  should  always  attack 
the  enemy  in  front,*  sbd  so  we  fought  for  the  tower 
so  honestly  aftd  vigorously  that  Albert,  by  mistake,  for 
I  was  on  his  side,  gate  me  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  of 
which  I  still  bear  the  mark.  I  need  hot  say  how 
sorry  he  was  ibr  the  wound  he  had  given  tne. 

"Albert  never  was  noisy  or  wild.  He  Was  always 
very  fond  of  natural  history  and  more  serious  studies, 
and  many  a  happy  hour  was  q>ent  in  the  Ehrenburg, 
in  a  small  room  under  the  rOof,  arrangih|f  and  dusting 
the  ooUectiottS  enr  cousins  had  themseltee  inade  and 
hept  theie.  He  urged  me  te  begin  making  a  similar 
collection  myteU;  so  that  we  might  jsfal  Sod  fonn 
^^Cether  a  good  oabiaet 

''This  wae  th6  epmipen*enftept  ef  the  soUectionB 
at  Cobu;:g,  in,  wUch  Albert  (Uways  toc4  so  much 
m{€r6st. 

"Albert  thorough!/  nadentOod  Ihe  nai»$i4  <A  the 
CeVarg  aaftaud  olianel«Mad  he  had  the  tft  of  luni« 
mg  people's  peenliarities  hito  a  source  of  f\in.    He  had 


a  natnial  tslent  for  fanitatLott)  end  agieatftsiUMOfthe 
Itsditoeos,  eithto  in  penens  W  things ;  but  he  was 
never  severe  or  ill-natured ;  the  general  kiadnesl  <tf 
his  disposition  preventing  hia  firoan  paaUng  a  joke, 
however  he  might  enjoy  it,  se  as  to  hurt  any  one^l 
fedings.  EvM'y  man  has,  more  or  less,  a  ridiculoui 
side,  and  to  quiz  this,  in  a  friendly  and  good-humoured 
manner,  is  after  all  the  pleasantest  deseription  ef 
humour.  Albert  possessed  this  rare  gift  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

"  Even  as  a  child  he  WaS  Very  fbAd  of  ch^ss,  and  he, 
Ernest,  Aleiande^,  and  myself  often  played  the  gre&t 
four  game. 

<<  While  still  very  yonng  his  heart  was  fbelingly 
alive  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  I  saw  him  one 
day  gite  a  beggar  something  by  stealthi  wheii  he  told 
me  not  to  speak  of  it ; '  for  when  you  give  to  the  poor/ 
he  said^  *  you  must  see  that  nobody  knows  ef  it* 

"  He  was  always  fond  of  shooting  and  fishing,  as 
far  as  his  natural  kind  feeling  would  permit,  for  a 
wounded  animal  always  excited  his  wannest  compaa- 
^on. 

"  One  day,  out  shooting  at  Coburg,  I  was  hit  by  a 
chance  shot,  and  he  Was  the  person  who  showed  the 
greatest  concern,  and  evinced  the  truest  anxiety  about 
my  accident. 

"  In  later  years  we  saw  much  lees  ef  each  othe)^. 
In  1B89,  when  I  was  serving  in  the  Austrian  Lancers, 
we  met  at  Toplits,  end  from  thence  drove  together  to 
Carlsbad,  to  see  uncle  Ernest.  £6s  was  in  the  carriage. 
During  our  journey  Albert  confided  to  me,  under  the 
seal  of  the  strictest  confidence,  that  he  was  going  to 
England  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  that  if  you 
liked  each  other  you  were  to  be  engaged.  He  spoke 
very  seriously  about  the  difficulties  of  the  position  he 
Vould  havS  to  Occupy  in  England,  but  hoped  that  dear 
uncle  Leopold  would  assist  him  with  his  advice.  We 
were  at  that  moment  approaching  the  station  where  we 
were  to  change  horses.  He  asked  me  the  name  of  the 
place,  which  I  told  him  was  Buchau,  a  little  village 
known  all  round  as  a  sort  of  Krdhwinkel,  famous  for 
all  sorts  of  ludicrotie  stories  about  the  inhabitants. 
We  drove  into  the  place,  the  postillion  blowing  his  horn 
and  cracking  his  Whip.  Albert  seeing  a  large  crowd 
assembled  roiiHd  the  p6St  hoiiSe,  said  to  me,  <  Quick, 
stoop  down  ki  the  oaniage,  and  we  will  make  Eds  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  all  the  people  will  wonder  at 
the  funny  Prince.'  We  did  so,  and  the  people  had  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  with  EdSi  The  horses  were 
soon  ohanged^  koA  we  drove  ofl^  laughing  heartily  at 
our  little  j^e» 

<*  Seine  time  ago  I  coUeoted  all  the  letters  I  have 
of  dearest  Albert's,  and  in  one  of  them  I  found  a  pas- 
sage moM  eharaetiriatic  of  his  neble  way  of  thinking, 
as  shown  end  rtieifitelned  by  hhn  flrem  hift  earliest 
childhood:  'The  yeer  seldieBs/  he  fiays»  'elways  do 
thoir  duty  m  the  most  biiUiaatauuiner;  butassoonas 
matters  come  again  into  the  hands  of  politicians  and 
49i^hm0*$t  everything  ta  again  speiled  aad  ceAfhsed. 
OiMMAii'Bsay^te  Ml  BMitta^gtsa  be  Quoted  ( <'My 
son,  ^eA  ytn  \(>6t  et  thliigft  tt^  elds^ly  yon  iHU  be 
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gniprued  (o  find  'with  how  Uttlo  irifldem  the  trorld  is 
goyemed."  I  should  like  U>  add, "  and  with  hov  little 
morality." ' 

**  How  mnch  these  woBds  contain !  We  again  see 
the  Saxon  knight,  who  nf  a  oHid  declared  that  70a 
must  attack  your  enemy  in  £ront»  who  hates  every 
crooked  path ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^  the  noble  heart 
which  feels  deeply  the  misfortune  of  a  gOTCmmant  not 
guided  hy  reason  and  morality.** 

At  UuB  period  of  the  Frinoe's  Home  Life  we 
must  pause.  We  would  willingly  cautiiiue  our 
eztract8,but  oux  present  apace  forbids.  We  have 
confined  ourselyeei  iif  tbis  paper  to  glimpses  of 
the  Prince  before  be  became  so  truly  identified 
with  England's  hopes  and  interests.  In  our 
next  paper^  in  sketching  bis  advancing  ^ears, 
we  shall  have  to  mark  !be  stream  of  that  other 
life  which,  ripple  by  ripple,  kept  time  with  bis, 
blending  al  length  with  its  hergeft  waves, 
flowing  tjtfougb  happy  meadows  of  honour 
and  splendour  witli  it--then,  separating  a  little 
from  it  before  it  ML  into  the  great  sea  of 
eternity,  now  waits  to  rest  there  with  it  at 
last,  as  we  would  pray  and  believe*  under  a 
sky  without  «(ij  more  storm  or  darkness^ 

We  read  in  Her  Mi^esty's  own  journal  (June 
23,  1840),  that  the  Prince,  "when  be  was  a 


child  0f  ibiee  yean*  ^Id;  wafs  MA  'hf  his  none 
that  be  should  mmery  tiie>Qii^en,  and  that 
when  be  fiist  ibovigibt^of  nflutyiug  ti^h 
always  thoagbt  of  hen''  (Side  by  d^  with  tliia 
entry,  we  would  plaoe.thA  siinple  aadioriching 
word^i  in  wbiobthe  BtuskoBa  of.CSdlHiEg  wrote 
to  the  Dmybeas  of  Kent  aboub  SnghniMlittk 
"blossom,  of  May  "^r-   • 

"  The  raj^s  of  the  enin  ttjie'  8<i<»chiilj:  it  the 
height  to  which  she  may  one  day  attain.  It 
is  only  by  the  Messing  of  God  that  s2l  tfie  fine 
qualitiea  He  bas  put  into  lier  Botd  enn-be  kept 
pure  and  untarnished.  Hay  God  bless  and 
protect  our  little  darling !" 

The  blessing  tbu9  desired  baa.  been  richlj 
vouchsafed ;  and  we  m9f  l^ejj  ^4^  Uie  "  fine 
qualities''  of  tbc  Qu^en  nevjor  sfipsand  so 
resplendent  as  they  now  dQ>  in  the,ligh|t  of  the 
testimony  she  has  borne,  so  exalting  in  its 
humility,  that  in  no  small  measure  ^  natioii 
may  trace  the  channel  of  the  Divine  t)lfiBsing 
to  herself  in  the  gift  of  that  lovixig,  honest, 
truthful  husband,  ivbose  influence  for  good 
was  BO  great,  and  whose  fitting  mimoriai  is 
found  in  these  simple  reeoxds  of  Ids-  Bfe  snd 
chamcter.    ' 'ThS'Sdivos. 


{To  he  e(miinued.) 


HTMITS   or   FAITH   AHD   HOPE.* 


BY  HOSATIUB  BONAB,  JDD. 


THE  WHITE  RAIMENT. 

The  babe»  the  bride^  the  quiet  dead* 
Olad  in  peeuliar  xaiment  all. 

Yet  eaob  puts  on  Idie  spotless  white 
Of  cradle,  shnmd,  and  hndal-'ball. 

The  bab^,  the  bride^  the  shrouded  dead. 
Each  entering  on  an  untried  bome^ 

Wears  the  one  badge,  the  one  fair  hue, 
Of  birth,  of  wedding,  and  of  tomb. 

Of  death  and  life*  of  birth  and  grief, 
We  tak»it  as  the  symbol  tme^ 

It  suits  the  8aile»  itr  suite  the  sigh. 
That  raiment  of  tbe  stainless  hue. 


Not  tbe  rich  rainbow's  varied  bloom, 
That  diapason  of  the  If  gbt ;  ' 

Not  the  soft  ^uii#et*s  silken  gloir,' 
Or^flusb  of  gorgeous  ehryso^  i 

But  purity  of  perfect  ligbt. 

Its  native,  undivided  ray. 
All  that  is  best  of  moott  and  Buk^'  * 

The  purest  of  the  dAwn  and  dsy. 

O  cradle  of  our  youngest  age,     ' 
Adorned  with  white,  bow  fair  art  thou  1 

O  robe  of  infaney,  bow  bHght! 
Like  moonlight  on  tbe  mooriaad  snov- 

O  bridal-hall,  and  bridal-robe, 
How  silver-brigbt  fc^jffiMd  gle»m- 

Like  sunrise  on  tbe  gtofle  fhds 
Of  some  traashioent  modsteiB  8tr«UD- 


*  Dr.  Bonar  is  perbaps  the  most  gifted  of  onr  modern  *'poefai  of  the  wiiotiiAxy."  Certainly  hlf  "pndn."  «  *  ^^ 
writer  iadeMrredly'lnaU  the  GhorelieB.''  Pnitt  »  tiiinl  Beriei  of  his  '« Hynuis  of  Faith  ■flida!op«,*'tHt'kiwl«7y-2»^ 
aad  Co.,  we  estxaot  three  eoE^pdsite  feiiu.~Bo«  O.  O.  F. 
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0  idinnid  of  death,  so  soft  and  pure, 

Like  starlight  upon  maxble  iair ;      . 
Ab)  mrely  U  is  life^  not  death, 

Thti  is  Atill  beauty  sleepeth  itere.. 
Mine  be  i^  vobe  more  spotless  still, 

.Wi«h  lostre  blight  that  imnttotfad^; 
Fmrer  ^ad  whiter  than  the  robe 

Of  babe,  or  bride,  or  quiet  dead. 
Diinebe  tha  raiment  giren  of  Qod» 

Wroi^ht  of  fine  linen,  clean  and  white; 
Fit  for  the  eje  pf  God  to  see,  , 

Dleet  for  His  home  of  holj  light. 

ir. 
LET  YOUR  LIGHT  SHIXE. 
Lore  thou  the  trath, 
kxA  speak  the  trath  in  love  x 
The  visdom  pure  and  peaceable 
Bescendeth  from  above. 

Hate  thou  the  lie ! 
Tet  without  bitterness 
Thj  hatred  of  its  evil  speak. 
Only  to  teach  and  bless. 

Iiet  not*  the- stain 
Of  angry  homaa  breath 
Hie  heareiily  mirror  soil  or  dim. 
Disturbing  peace  and  faith. 

All  violence 
Of  soul,  or  pen,  or  tongue, 
Not  strength,  nor  greatness  is  at  all, 
But  feebleness  and  wrong. 

Overbear  none ; 
Trust  not  in  sword  or  rod ; 
Man's  feverish  wrath  commendeth  not 
The  tranquil  truth  of  God. 

The  error  hate, 
But  Jove,  thci  erring  one  i 
God*8  love  it  was  that  brought  thee  back, 
When  thou  astray  wert  gone. 

Buy  thou  the  truth, 
And  /^U  it  not  again; . 
CouiM»  thou  no  price  too  great  for  it — 
Part  with  it  for  no  gain. 

AH  troth  is  calm. 
Refuge  «Ad  vock  mid  tower; 
Thf^Aor^  of  iroth,  the  more  of  calm— 
Its  calmness  is  its  power. 

^Emth  is  not  strife. 
Nor  ia  to  strife  allied ; 
It  is  the  error  that  is  bred 
Of  storm,  by  rage  and  pride. 

Goinuiess  is  truth. 
And  truth  is  calmness  still. 


Truth  lifts  its  forehead  to  the  storm 
.    Like  some  eternal  hill. 

ni. 

LIFE'S  PRAISE. 
Pai  Hioti  my  life,  O  Lord  my  God, 

In  every  part  with  praise  j 
That  my  whole  being  may  proclaim 

Thy  being  and  Thy  ways ! 

N'ot  fcir  the  lip  of  praise  alone. 
Nor  e'en  the  praising  heart, 

I  ask,  but  for  a  life  made  up 
Of  praise  in  every  part. 

Praise  in  the  common  things  of  life. 

Its  goings  out  and  in ; 
Praise  in  each  duty  and  each  deed» 

However  small  and  mean. 
Praise  in  the  common  words  I  speak. 

Life's  common  looks  and  tones,  - 
In  interoourse  at  heaarth  or  board 

With  my  beloved  ones. 

Not  in  the  temple-crowd  alone, 

When  holy  vx)ic€s  chime, 
But  in  the  silent  paths  of  earth, 

Th^  quiet  rooms  of  time. 

Upon  the  bed  of  weariness. 
With  fevered  eye  and  brain ; 

Or  standing  by  another's  couch. 
Watching  the  pulse  of  pain. 

Enduring  wrong,  reproach,  or  loss, 
With  sweet  and  stedfast  will; 

Loving  and  blessing  those  who  hate, 
Beturning  good  for  ill. 

Surrendering  my  fondest  will 
In  things  or  great  or  small ; 

Seeking  the  good  of  others  still, 
Nor  pleasing  self  at  alL 

Fill  eveiy  part  of  me  with  praise^ 

Let  all  my  being  speak. 
Of  Thee  and  of  Thy  love,  O  Lord, 

Poor  though  I  be»  and  weak. 

.  So  shalt  Thpu,  Lord,  from  me,  e'en  me, 

Receive  the  glory  due. 
And  so  shall  I  begin  on  earth 

The  song  for  ever  new. 

So  shall  each  fear,  each  fret,  each  care. 

Be  turned  into  song ; 
And  every  winding  of  the  way 

The  echo  shall  prolong. 

So  shall  no  part  of  day  or  night 
.  From  sacredness  be  free. 
But  all  my  life,  in  every  step. 
Be  fellowship  with  Thee. 
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HOMES   07   OLD   WBITEB8. 

BT  THE  BBV.  8.  W.  CHRIST0PHEE8,  AUTHOR  OF  "  H7MK  WRITSSa  AVJ>  THEIR  WMKB " 

II.— DR.  DONNE'S   "HOSPITAL"  AND  "PBISON." 


JOW  BtraDgely  prone  we  axe  to  repeat 
the  old  question  about  an  afflicted 
neighbour,  **  Who  did  sin,  this  man 
or  hia  parents  ?'* 
It  may  be  that  our  readiness  to  put  the 
query  so  often,  notwithstanding  holy  cautions 
against  false  interpretations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, sometimes  expresses  a  kind  of  instinctive 
homage  to  God's  retributive  justice ;  but  it  is 
never  safe  for  the  best  of  us  to  attempt  a 
judicial  decision  in  the  case  of  a  suffering 
brother.  There  is  but  One  who  knows  aU  that 
is  in  man :  but  One,  therefore,  who  has  a  right 
to  judge.  Yet  how  easily  are  the  most  kind 
and  loving  spirits  sometimes  betrayed  into  an 
invasion  of  their  Bedeemer's  rights!  The 
amiable  Walton  even — he  who  so  loved  the 
memory  of  John  Donne— ventures  to  hint  that 
his  friend's  domestic  sufferings  might  prove 
"his  marriage"  to  be  "the  remarkable  error 
of  his  life :"  and,  says  he,  **  doubtless  it  had 
been  attended  with  a  heavy  repentance,  if  God 
had  not  blessed  them  with  so  mutual  and 
cordial  affections  as  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings  made  their  bread  of  sorrow  taste 
more  pleasantly  than  the  banquets  of  dull  and 
low-spirited  people." 

O  Isaac  Walton!  is  obedience  to  that 
"  mutual  and  cordial  affection  "  which  Heaven 
haa  ordained  as  the  most  holy  warrant  and 
bond  of  matrimony,  to  be  repented  of  as  an 
error  punishable  with ''  bread  of  sorrow  "P  and 
are  "dull  and  low-spirited  people"  proved 
right  in .  preferring  marriages  of  mere  con- 
venience, by  the  fact  that  their  expediency 
secures  for  them  a  life  of  "banquets"?  Nay, 
such  love  as  that  of  John  and  Anne  Doilne 
had  God's  own  impress  upon  it;  and  though 
their  Heavenly  Father  chastened  them,  their 
marriage  was  the  prime  joy  rather  than  "  the 
remarkable  en*or"  of  their  life.  God  gave 
them  for  a  time  "  brelEkd  of  son'ow  "  it  is  true ; 
but  who  shaU  say  how  their  sorrows  served 
to  deepen  their  mutual  joy  of  love  and  to  bring 
them  into  a  meetness  for  the  purer  communion 
of  Heaven  P  Was  not  their  "  valley  of  Achor  " 
made  their  "  door  of  hope  "P 

Nor  have  their  trials  l^ep  without  fruit 
among  those  who  fur6  akin  to  them  in  mis- 


fortune. How  many  a  plaintive  spirit  haa  felt 
itself  strangely  consoled  while  reading  tliose 
touching  records  of  home-distresses  wMcli 
were  dated  at "  Mitcham.*'  Had  those  records 
never  been  hallowed  to  others,  they  have  been 
hallowed  to  me.  Indeed,  I  have  learnt  to  lore 
the  very  place  where  they  were  written,  and 
never  wander  over  the  scene  without  feeling 
as  if  it  had  a  soothing  air  for  one's  spirits  in 
moments  of  depression. 

When  Donne's  home  at  Pirford  was  broken 
up  by  the  death  of  his  frieni  Sir  Francia 
Wooley,  he  found  a  house  fbr  himself  at 
Mitcham.  My  first  sight  of  his  chosen  village 
was  from  the  heights  of  WimbledoxL  I  had 
come  from  the  w^d  undulations  of  the  far- 
famed  "  common,"  where  I  had  been  induing 
in  a  rich  variety  of  pleasure!  now,  letting  the 
soul  go  forth  dreamily  towards  the  distant  scenes 
of  Richmond  Park;  now,  bending  tenderly 
over  little  family  groups  of  I>rosera  rohndi 
folia  (round-leafed  sundew)  in  their  moist  dwell* 
ings  on  the  heath ;  and  now,  in  fancy,  watch- 
ing Roman  veterans  on  garrison  duty  in  the 
Imperial  camp,  or  lounging  at  their  evening 
mess.  I  was  standing,  by  and  by,  on  a  com- 
manding point,  looking  out  through  a  breai  in 
the  foliage  of  Ridgway  upon  the  glorious  land- 
scape, which  might  help  us  to  realize  the  joj 
of  a  Fisgah-sight  of  Canaan.  In  the  distance 
were  the  hills  of  Surrey  like  a  heaven- wrought 
frame  stretching  around  the  richly  coloured 
picture;  the  lower  heights,  beginning  on  one 
hand  at  Norwood  and  extending  to  the  Shirley 
and  Addington  hills,  and  still  on  to  Banstead 
Common  and  Epsom  Downs,  on  the  right;  and 
behind  all  these,  the  higher  ridge  of  the  great 
range  which  crosses  the  county,  guarding  and 
rejoicing  over  its  most  beautiful  and  classic 
retreats.  Within  this  noble  border,  and  im- 
mediately below,  there  was  a  wide  paradise 
of  grassy  plains  and  wooded  undulations, 
dotted  with  viUas  and  homesteads,  and  genuned 
with  gardens  and  fields  of  fragrant  herbs. 

"What  tower  is  that?"  said  I  to  my  com- 
panion, "rising  yonder  among  the  trMs?" 

"  That  is  MitohanBL  Olxurohu" 

Hitohaml  The  name  inat^ntlj  acted  as  a 
charm,  throwing  oyer  the  loTdy  yUm  a  richer 
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Joraliness,  and  endowing  the  spectator  with 
organs  of  a  more  spiritual  vision,  so  tbat  in 
looking,  one  felt  as  if  the  golden  thoughts  of 
the  genini  who  once  dwelt  among  those  tre^ 
were  siiU  living  and  shedding  an  ethereal  light 
on  ereiy  feature  of  the  scene  where  they  first 
foond  expression.  One's  soul  would  fain  have 
taken  wing  at  once,  gently  to  glide  down  into 
tlie  leafy  retirement  where  Donne  used  to  have 
those  strange  minglings  of  happy  thought 
aod  plaintiye  feeling.  I  was  soon  down  the 
hillBide  and  through  the  pretty  embowered 
knee  which  led  to  the  banks  of  the  Wandle, 
and  along  by  the  old  ivy-covered  wall  which 
remains  to  tell  of  Merton  Priory. 

Merton  or  Meretun,  the  town  by  the  pond, 
is  dirided  from  Mitcham  by  an  old  bridge  on 
which  the  pilgrim  Is  tempted  to  linger  and 
look  into  the  quiet  waters  until  they  reflect 
visions  of  the  sucoessive  generations  which 
hare  li?ed  and  passed  away  from  their  flowery 
margin.  There  would  be  the  death-scene  of 
Cynewulf  of  Wessex,  followed  by  the  bloody 
struggles  between  Ethelred,  Alfred,  and  their 
Banish  foes.  Then  would  pass  the  foundation 
ceremonies  of  the  old  Priory -in  1117,  with 
Ethelbert  the  sheriff  figuring  as  the  founder 
of  the  first  wooden  church,  and  its  outstanding 
parish  sanctuary  still  showing  its  ancient  flint 
^s.  Then  would  oome  the  royal  pomp  of 
Henry  the  Third's  Parliament  and  its  issue 
of  the  famous  "Statutes  of  Merton;**  and 
then  the  rise  of  Merton  College  in  1264, 
uider  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Boch- 
eater. 

Bat  such  visions  were  not  the  only  entice- 
ments to  linger.  I  would  have  sauntered  in 
the  nursery  grounds  hard  by,  which  now  cover 
the  site  of  Nelson's  dwelling  during  the  inter- 
vals of  his  life  ashore ;  especially  by  the  side 
of  the  fishpond,  the  only  thing  left  upon  which 
he  naed  to  look ;  and  there  I  would  be  regaled 
once  more  by  the  talk  of  the  good  though 
qnaint  old  gardener,  who  moralized  on  the 
changes  of  times  and  seasons,  and  helped  me 
bj  his  native  logio  and  the  light  of  his  own 
transparent  simplicity  of  character,  to  dis- 
tingoiah  between  the  common  notions  of  great- 
ness as  attached  to  human  titles,  achievements, 
and  fame,  and  that  Christian  ohildlikeness 
which  the  Divine  mind  esteems  as  the  highest 
standard  of  greatness.  That  old  man's  homely 
remarks  about  looking  away  from  self  to 
Christ  in  order  to  be  great  in  His  kingdom  or 
&t  for  ]BGIs  aernoe,  reminded  me  of  a  striking 
t^aosge  whieh  once  fell   from  the^  lips  of 


Donne  while  preaching  in  St.  Paul's  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1627  :— 

*'^ut,"  says  he,  "as  a  thoughtful  man,  a 
pensive,  a  oonsiderative  man,  that  stands  still 
for  awhile,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
before  his  feet,  when  he  casts  up  his  head,  hath 
presently,  instantly,  the  sun  or  the  heavens  for 
his  object ;  he  sees  not  a  tree,  nor  a  house,  nor  a 
steeple  by  the  way ;  but  as  soon  as  his  eye  is 
departed  from  the  earth,  where  it  was  long 
fixed,  the  next  thing  he  sees  is  the  sun  or  the 
heavens: — so  when  Moses  had  fixed  himsell 
long  upon  tho  conBideration  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency for  this  service,  when  he  took  his 
eye  from  that  low  piece  of  ground,  himself^ 
considered  as  he  was  then,  he  fell  upon  no 
tree,  no  house,  no  steeple,  no  such  consideration 
as  this — God  may  endow  me,  improve  mei^ 
exalt  me,  enable  me,  qualify  me  with  faculties 
fit  for  this  service, — ^but  his  first  object  was  that 
which  presented  an  infallibility  with  it,  Christ 
Jesus  Himself,  the  Messiah  Himself." 

Now,  however,  I  must  needs  hasten  to 
Donne's  village  retreat.  Another  half-houi*, 
and  there  is  the  village  green.  Who  could 
wonder  that  finely  framed  spirits  should  have 
chosen  a  home  in  that  old  Surrey  village  ? 

There  were  but  few  tokens  of  antiquity  in 
the  architecture  of  either  cottages  or  mansions; 
but  there  were  still  the  broad,  free,  fresh-look- 
ing "  greens," — the  **  upper"  and  the  "lower  " 
gi*een,  the  latter  still  graced  with  some  rows  of 
noble  old  elms,  the  venerable  relics  of  that 
leafy  border  which  once  beautified  the  village 
"  folk-land,"  and  afforded  shade  to  the  old  and 
the  young  who  used  to  sport  or  doze  in  the 
open  air  of  summer-tide.  The  church,  of 
course,  was  to  be  visited  first  of  all.  It  was  a 
comparatively  modem  building,  of  pleasant 
proportions  and  appearance,  covering  the  site 
on  which  several  earlier  sanctuaries  had  echoed 
to  the  prayers  of  f  ormor  generations.  The  one 
in  which  Donne  had  often  worshipped  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  about  six  years  after  he 
had  joined  "the  Church  of  the  First-boi-n, 
written  in  Heaven." 

I  found  an  old  woman  in  the  church,  who  re- 
membered the  building  which  followed  that  of 
Donne's  time,  and  which  was  taken  down  to 
make  way  for  the  present  erection. 

"  I  have  been  here  over  fifty  yearfl,"  she  said, 
"  and  since  my  time  all  the  old  families  have 
gone;  here  are  some  of  their  tombs  along  the 
aisles.  One  of  the  oldest  you  see  is  that  of  the 
Crowleys;  here  they  lie."  And,  lifting  the 
matting,  she  showed  me  an  old  slab  in  the  floor, 
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with  an  epitaph  ''To  the  memory  of  Sir  Am- 
brose Crowley,  and  Dame  Mavy,  his  wile."  Sir 
Amhrose,  as  his  memorial  says,  was  an  '*  Alder- 
man of  tmblemished  probity  and  a  sincere 
belief  and  practice  of  true  Ohristiaoity."  He 
figures  in  the  TaUer  as  '*  Sir  Humphry  Green- 
hat/' 

•*Didyoti  erer  hear  anything  of  Dn  PonneP" 
said  I.  ^*  Is  there  any  story  afloat  about  his 
residence  here  P** 

"  Who  P*'  said  the  old  woman,  "  Dr*  Donne  ? 
No;  I  never  heard  of  anybody  of  that  name; 
nobody  knows  him  hterei" 

"  Do  you  know  anything,  then#  about  where 
Sir  WaltearRaldgh'  used  to  UreP"  . 

^'Oh,  yes ;  he  used  to  live  in  a  house  that 
was  once  up  at  the  end  of  Whitford  l4me.  All 
gone  now,  sir,  like  everybody  and  everything 
else.*' 

''And  so,**  thotight  I,  as  I  left  the  old 
woman  to  the  use  of  her  brush,  "  the  courtier, 
the  soldier,  the  sea  captain,  the  man  who 
ofPended  his  sovereign  by  tainting  the  breath 
of  young  England  with  tobacco  fumes,  has  left 
traditional  impressionB  on  this  village  xnind, 
while  tlie  seraphic  and  devout  Doctor  has  no 
name  or  memory  in  the  place  where  some  of 
his  greatest  trials  were  sofiered,  and  where 
many  of  his  immortal  thoughts  were  conceived 
*  and  cherishedS"  ^e  might  have  been  speaking 
from  the  pulpit  as  I  passed  out  of  the  church, 
with  such  living  impresaivenesa  did  a  passage 
from  one  of  his  sermons  oocur  to  me : — 

"  The  ashes  of  an  oak  in  the  chimney/'  said 
he,"^are  no  epitaph  of  that  oak,  to  tell  me  how 
high  or  how  large  that  was.  It  tells  me  not 
what  iKocks  it  Weltered  while  it  stood^  nor  what 
men  it  hurt  when  it  f  eU.  The  duet  of  great 
perscms'  gravea  is  speechless,  too;  it  says 
nothing ;  it  disting^shes  nothing.  As  soon 
the  dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou  wouldst  not, 
as  of  a  prince  whom  thou  couldst  not,  look 
np6n,  will  trouble  thine  eyes  if  the  wind  blow 
it  thither.  And  when  a  whirlwind  hath  blown 
the  dust  of  the  churcl^ard  unto  the  church, 
and  the  man  sweeps  out  the  dust  of  the  church 
unto  the  churchyard,  who  will  undertake  to 
silt  those  duflta  again,  and  to  pronounce — this 
U  the  patrician,  this  is  the  noble  flour;  and 
this  the  yeomanry^  this  the  plebeian  branP" 

The  next  thing  was  to  walk  towards  Whit- 
ford  Lane,  to  see,  not  the  house  of  Baleigh, 
but  the  old  brick  wall  which  surrounds  the  spot 
where  it  stood.  It  was,  indeed,  a  venerable 
wall,  with  its  heavy  embatUements  of  ivy,  and 
here  and  there  ite  beautiful  pendulous  adorn- 


ment of  liineria  Cymbalarid,  Ko  vestige  of  a 
house  or  a  cottage  could  I  see  anywbere  in 
which  it  seemed  likely  that  Donne  ootdd  hare 
lived.  The  oldest  house,  according  to  tbe 
opinion  of  my  oldest  informant,  was  "The 
Canons,"  but  that  looked  too  modem  in  ita 
style.  Nobody  that  I  met  with  ever  heard  of 
Dr.  Donne  as  a  resident  in  Hitcham. 

"  Which  '  green '  do  you  think  is  the  older— 
the  *  upper  *  or  the  *  lower '  P"  said  I  to  a  com. 
fortable-looking  shopkeeper  in  the  "  upper  "* 
green. 

"  Oh,  the  *  upper  *  of  course ! " 

Who  does  not  like  to  be  identified  witli  tLe 
"  upper  "  style  of  things  P  The  "  upper  green," 
however,  did  seem  to  be  of  older  daie  in  tk 
style  of  its  surrounding  architecture ;  and  one 
was  disposed  to  stay  and  be  hushed  hj  tie 
music  of  the  breeze  among  the  elms,  until  be 
could  realize  the  fact  that  somewhere  bere 
must  have  been  the  house  which  the  sofferia? 
husband  and  father  used  to  call  *'  My  Mitcham 
Hospital,"  "  My  Close  Prison,"  •«  My  Dungeon 
of  Mitcham." 

Why  should  he  give  such  titles  to  so  beaoti- 
f  ul  a  retreat  P  *  Those  who  have  read  tiie  letters 
of  that  husband  and  father  will  not  fail  todivine 
a  reason.  He  must  have  suffered  much  during 
the  years  1607-9.  His  correspondence  vitb 
Sir  H.  Ooodyere,  and  others,  contains  nasj 
passages  that  touch  one  painfully. 

"This  letter,"  says  he,  "hath  more  merit 
than  one  of  more  diligence,  for  I  wrote  it  is 
my  bed  and  wit^  much  pain.  I  have  occaaon 
to  sit  late  some  nights  in  my  study  (wldck 
your  books  make  a  pretty  libraiy),  and  now  I 
find  that  that  room  hath  a  wholesome  emblf- 
matic  use ;  for  having  under  It  a  vault,  I  make 
that  promise  me  that  I  shall  die  reading,  since 
my  book  and  a  grave  are  so  near.'* 

And  again,  "  I  receive,  this  14th,  your  letter 
of  the  10th,  yet  I  am  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing how  these  carriers  keep  days;  for  I 
would  fain  think  that  the  letters  which  I  cent 
upon  Thursday  last  might  have  given  jon  sncb 
an  account  of  the  state  of  my  family,  that  70a 
needed  not  have  asked  by  this.  But,  eir,  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  add  this  much  to  my  mSHc- 
tion,  that  my  wife  hath  now  confessed  herself 
to  be  extremely  sick ;  she  hath  held  <mt  thi» 
long  to  assist  me,  but  is  now  overturned ;  &b<1 
here  we  be  in  two  beds  or  graves;  so  that  God 
hath  marked  out  a  great  many  of  us,  but  taken 
none  yet.  I  have  passed  ten  days  without 
taking  anything,  so  that  I  think  ho  man  csn 
live  more  thriftily." 
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Notibing^  however^  among  all  the  allasioiiB  to 
jbis  domestic  Borr9WB  is  more  toucliiiig  than  the 
following  disclosure  to  a  friend : — 

"  I  write  not  to  you  out  of  my  poor  library, 

where  to  cast  mine  eye  upon  good  authors 

kindles  or  refreshes  sometimes  meditations  not 

imfit  to  communicate  to  near  friends  j  nor  from 

the  highway,  where  I  am  contracted  and  in- 

Terted  iato  myself ;  which  are  my  two  ordinary 

forges  of  letters  to  you.   But  I  write  fix)m  the 

fireside  of  my  parlour,  and  in  the  noise  of 

three  gamesome  children ;  and  by  the  side  of 

her  whom,  because  I  have  transplanted  into  a 

vretohed  fortune,  I  must  labour  to  disguise 

that  from  her  by  all  such  honest  devices  as 

giving  her  my  company  and  discourse.  There- 

fbre  I  steal  from  her  all  the  time  which  I  give 

this  letter,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  take  so 

short  a  list,  and  .gallop  so  fast  over  it.    I  have 

not  been  out  of  my  house  since  I  received 

jouc  packet.    As  I  have  much  quenched  my 

senses^  and  disused  m^  body  from  pleasure, 

and  BO  tried  how  I  can  endure  to  be  mine  own 

grave,  so  I  try  now  how  I  can  suffer  a  prison. 

And  since  it  is  but  to  build  one  wall  more 

about  our  soul,  she  is  still  in  her  own  centre, 

how  many  circumferences  soever  fortune  or  our 

own  perverseness  cast  about  her.    I  would  I 

could  as  well  entreat  her  to  go  out,  as  she 

knows  whither  to  go.    But  if  I  melt  into  a 

melancholy  whilst  I  write,  I  shall  be  taken  in 

the  manner :   and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender 

towards  these  impressions,  and  it  is  so  much 

oar  duty  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  giving  them 

tad  apprehensions,  as    St.  Hierome  accuses 

Adam  of  no  other  fault  in  eating  the  apple, 

but  that  he  did  it  ne  coniristaretur  delicias 

»wt  (that  his  darling  might  not  be  sad)." 

From  a  hint  in  this  letter  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  composing  while  pacing 
the  road;  and  now  one  can  scarcely  ever 
ramble  through  the  shady  lanes  about  Mitcham 
^thout  feeling  as  if  he  were  stepping  on  the 
footprints  of  the  afflicted  but  peaceful  man 
whose  walking  Hours  were  often  filled  with 
happy  abstractions  and  loving  thoughts.  The 
style  of  his  letters  had  much  of  that  stateli- 
ness  or  even  stiffness  which  belonged  to  his 
times.  His  compliments  sometimes  appear 
stilted  or  dressed  in  buckram ;  but  after  all, 
there  is  now  and  then  an  agreeable  freedom 
which  pleasantly  approaches  the  greater  natu- 
ralness of  our  later  period,  while  there  is 
always  the  happy  revelation  of  a  warm  and 
generous  heart  His  letters  from  Mitcham  show 
him  frequently  as  the  depressed  sufferer;  and 


sometimes  as  the  refined  genius,  instinctively 
shrinking  from  eonmion  husiness;  as  when  he 
says  to  Sir  H,  Wootoa : — 

"  The  observation  of  others  u|Min  xoa  is  my 
preservation  from  extreme  idleness ;  else  I 
profess  that  I  hate  business  so  much,  as  I  am 
sometimes  glad  to  remember  that  the  Roman 
Church  reads  that  verse,  A  negotio  perambulanie 
in  UnehriB,  whioh  we  read '  from  tbe  pestilence 
walking  by  nighty'  so  equal  to .  me  do  the 
plague  and  business  deserve  avoiding;  but 
you  will  neither  believe  that  I  abhor  business, 
if  I  enlarge  thi^  letter,  nor  that  I  woi^d  sSoxd 
you  that  ease  which  I  affect ;  therefore  return 
to  your  pleasures." 

He  is  not  alone  in  this  feeling.  Manj.  a 
genius  besides  Donne  has  found  it  easy  to 
identify  business  and  pestilence. 

Our  correspoxident  from  the  "  Mitohiun  hos- 
pital" could  be  cheerful  at  times,  however,  and 
his  che^ulness  finds  beautiful  expression 
too : — 

"  As  all  shadows  are  of  one  colour/'  says  he 
to  a  f ri^d,  "  if  yon  respect  the  body  from 
which  they  are  cast  (for  our  shadow  upon  c^y 
win  be  dirty,  lind  in  a  garden  greeaa  and 
flowery),  so  all  retirings  into  a  shadowy  life 
are  alike  from  all  causes,  and  aJdke  subject  to 
the  barbarousness  and  insipid  dnlness  of  the 
country ;  only  the  employments  and  that  upon 
which  you  cast  and  bestow  your  pleaanre,  busi- 
ness, or  books,  give  it  the  tincture  and  beauty. 
But  truly,  wheresoever  we  are^  if  we  can  but 
tell  ourselves  truly  what  and  wbere  we  would 
be,  we  may  make  any  state  and  place  such ; 
for  we  are  so  eomposed,  that  if  abundance  or 
glory  scorch  and  melt  us,  we  have  an  earthly 
cave,  our  bodies,  to  go  into  by  consideration, 
and  cool  ourselves ;  and  if  we  be  frozen  and 
contracted  with  lower  and  daaJL  f oriuneia,  we 
have  within  us  a  torch,  a  soul,  lighter  and 
warmer  than  any  without:  we  are  therefore 
our  own  umbrellas  and  our  own  suns.  These, 
sir,  aa-e  the  salads  and  onions  of  Mitcham, 
sent  to  you  with  as  wholesome  affeotion  as 
your  other  friends  send  mdons  and  gMelgne* 
ehoses  from  Oourt  and  London." 

In  his  correspondence  with  ladies  he  proves 
himself  capable  of  most  delicate,  playful,  and 
elegant  compliment ;  ^and,  indeed,  whether 
more  serious  or  more  gay,  more  studied  or 
more  fi^,  in  his  styl^  he  well  sustains  his 
own  definition  of  lettear  writing  >— 

**  I  make  account  that  this  writing  of  letters, 
when  it  is  with  any  seriousness,  is  a  kind  of 
ecstasy,  and  a  depMittte  and  secession  and 
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suspension  of  the  soul,  wKich  doth  then  com- 
municate itself  to  two  bodies ;  and  as  I  would 
every  day  provide  for  my  soul's  last  convoy, 
though  I  Know  not  when  I  shall  die,  and  per- 
ehance  I  shall  never  die,  so  for  these  ecstasies 
in  letters,  I  oftentimes  deliver  myself  over  in 
writing  when  I  know  not  when  those  letters 
shall  be  sent  to  you,  and  many  times  they 
never  are,  for  I  have  a  little  satisfewtion  in 
seeing  a  letter  written  to  yon  upon  my  table, 
though  I  meet  no  opportunity  of  sending  it." 

"  Which  is  the  best  inn  in  Mitcham  ?"  I 
inquired  of  a  lad  who  was  passing  just  as  I 
finished  my  first  ramble  through  the  village, 
"  Why  the  King's  Head,  of  course." 
"Of  course!  Why  'of  course'?"  was  my 
question  to  myself,  as  at  a  first  glance  I  com- 
pared the  "King's  Head"  with  a  stuccoed, 
pretentious,  modernized  "public"  on  th^ other 
side.  The  lad,  however,  was  right.  The 
King's  Head  was  "  the  old  original,"  a  vene- 
rable  brick  building,  with  its  shadowy  elms  in 


front,  and  its  antique  sitting-room  npstain. 
That  lad  had  good  sense  and  fine  taste-si; 
least  I  think  so ;  he  loved  antiquity*  and  like 
a  good  fellow,  stuck  to  old  Mends.  The 
"  King's  Head"  was  my.inn,  "  of  course;"  and 
there  I  found  a  cheerful  welcome,  and  euter- 
tainmeut  that  was  really  worthy  ot  an  oU 
English  inn. 

Mitcham  will  always  live  among  my  trea- 
sures of  memory;  while  it  must  ever  have  i 
special  charm  for  those  who  lovingly  stodj 
Bonne's  character  and  life  while  he  sojomned 
in  it.  To  Bonne's  experiences  in  that  peacefol 
old  Surr^  village  we  probably  owe  a  sentence, 
which,  by  the  light  and  influence  of  its  joik 
thought  and  graceful  expression,  has  often 
helped  those  whose  life's  discipline  has  been 
like  his  to  "  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment":— 

"  This  is  the  difference  between  God's  mercj 
and  His  judgments,  that  sometimes  ESs  judg- 
ments may  be  plural,  complicated,  enwrapped 
in  one  another,  but  His  mercies  are  always  to, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise." 


{To  &s  eontinued,) 


BOOTS. 


jHE  difference  between  7  and  8  is  not 
very  great;  only  a  single  unit.    And 
yet  that  difference  has  power  over  a 
man's  whole  temper,  convenience, 
and  dignity. 

At my  boots  were  set  out  at  night  to  be 

blacked.  In  the  morning  no  boots  were  there, 
though  all  the  neighbouring  rooms  had  been 
served.    I  rang.    I  rang  twice. 

"  Apretty  hotel  1— nearly  eight  o'clock,  going 
out  at  nine,  breakfast  to  be  eaten,  and  no  boots 
yet." 

The  waiter  came,  took  my  somewhat  emphatic 
order,  and  left.  Every  minute  was  an  hour. 
It  always  is  when  you  are  out  of  temper.  A 
man  in  his  stocking-feet,  in  the  third  story  of 
a  hotel,  finds  himself  restricted  in  locomotion. 
I  went  to  ihe  door,  looked  up  and  down  the 
hall,  saw  chamber-maids;  saw,  afar  off,  the 
n^aster  of  the  coal-scuttle;  saw  gentlemen 
walking  in  bright  boots,  unconscious  of  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  but  did  not  see 
any  one  coming  with  my  boots.  A  servant  at 
length  came,  round  and  niddy-faced,  very  kind 
and  good-natured,  honest  and  stupid.  He  in- 
formed  me  that  a  gentleman  had  already  taken 


boots  Ko.  78  (my  number).  He  would  hunt  bim 
up ;  thought  he  was  breakfasting.  Here  vsa 
new  vexation.  Who  was  the  man  that  had 
taken  my  number  and  gone  for  my  boots? 
Somebody  had  them  on,  warm  and  nice,  and 
was  ei:goying  his  coffee,  while  I  walked  up  and 
down,  with  less  and  less  patience,  who  bad 
none  too  much  at  first.  No  servant  returned. 
I  rang  again,  and  sent  energetic  messages  to 
the  office.  Some  water  had  been  trilled  on  tlie 
floor.  I  stepped  in  it,  of  course.  In  winter 
cold  water  feels  as  if  it  burned  you.  Unpacked 
my  portmanteau  for  new  stockings. 

Time  was  speeding.  It  was  quarter  pait 
eight :  train  at  nine,  no  boots  and  no  breakfast 
I  slipped  on  a  pair  of  sandal-rubbers,  too  large 
by  inches  for  my  foot,  and  while  I  shuffled 
along  the  hall,  they  played  up  and  down  on  mj 
feet.  First,  one  shot  off;  that  seeuredi  tiie 
other  dropped  on  the  stairs.  It  was  vexy 
annoying. 

Beached  the  office,  and  expressed  my  mind. 
First  the  clerk  rang  the  bell  three  times 
furiously,  then  ran  forth  himself,  met  the 
boots,  who  had  boots  79  in  hand,  narrow  and 
long,  thinking  perhaps  I  could  wear  ift«s».  Wbo 
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known  bufc  79  bad  tty  boots  f  Some  cnrioiity 
was  beginmsg  to  be  felt  amOng  bystanders.  It 
was  Kkely  that  I  should  have  half  the  hotel 
inqnirmg  after  my  boots.  I  abhor  a  scene. 
Retreated  to  my  room.  On  the  way  thought 
Aat  I  would  look  at  room  77*s  boots.  Behold, 
they  were  mine !  l^ere  was  the  broken  pull- 
straps  ;  the  patch  on  the  right  sideband  the  rery 
shape  of  my  toe,— infidKble  signs !  The  fellow 
had  marked  them  77  and  not  78.  And  all  this 
hour's  tumult  arose  from  just  the  difference 
hetween  7  and  8. 

I  lost  my  boots,  lost  the  train,  lost  my 
temper,  and,  of  course,  lost  my  good  manners. 
Breryhody  does  that  loses  temper.  But,  boots 
once  on,  breakfast  served,  a  cup  of  coffee 
hrought  peace  and  good-will.  The  whole 
matter  took  a  ludicrous  aspect.    I  moralised 


upon  that  infirmity  that  puts  a  man's  peace  af 
the  mercy  of  a  chalk  line. 

Are  not  most  of  the  pets  and  rubs  of  life  a« 
undignified  as  thisP  Few  men  could  afford 
to-morrow  to  i^view  the  things  that  vexed 
them  yesterday.  They  boast  of  being  free,  yet 
permit  the  most  arrant  trifles  to  rule  and  ride 
them.  A  man  that  is  vexed  and  angry  turns 
the  worst  part  of  himself  out  to  sight,  and 
exhibits  himself  to  the  pity  and  contempt  of 
spectators.  Who  would  put  on  a  buffoon's 
coat  and  fool's  cap  and  walk  forth  to  be  jeered  P 
And  yet  one's  temper  does  worse  by  him  than 
that.  And  men  submit  to  it,  not  once,  but 
often,  and  sometimes  every  day  I 

I  wonder  whether  these  sage  reflections  will 
make  me  patient  and  quiet  the  next  time  my 
boots  are  misplaced  P 


"PABBOIIS'    BOSS   AND   DEAOOlfS'   DAUGHTEES." 


|HEN  a  thing  is  flagrant,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  think  it  frequent. 
Thus  one  gross  breach  of  trust  by 
one  member  of  a  class  or  profession, 
shakes  our  confidence,  even  against  our  judg- 
ment and  our  will,  in  all.  A  single  exorbitant 
lawyer's  bill,  for  instance,  giverj  us  for  life  a 
horror  of  the  law,  and  we  submit  to  injustice  or 
extortion  from  any  other  quarter  rather  than 
from  that  in  f  oture.  Or,  again,  the  evil  life  of 
one  minister  of  a  congregation  is  remembered 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  long  after  he  has 
passed  away;  and,  be  his  successor  never  so 
earnest,  and  of  never  so  good  report,  there 
remains  still  in  the  hearts  of  many  an  unac- 
biowledged  distmst  of  all  religion.  Evil, 
though  we  all  lift  up  our  voices  loudly  enough 
against  it,  finds  congenial  soil  in  our  hearts  ; 
and  where  it  cannot  bear  its  natural  fruit  of 
lite  evil  living,  it  produces  too  often  an  un- 
reasoning but  all-distrusting  cynicism;  and 
thus,  more  widely  than  we  think,  "the  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them." 

It  is  probably  from  this  that  the  almost 
proverbial  notion  of  the  wickedness  of  good 
men's  children  has  arisen.  To  the  worst  of 
men  there  is  something  most  repulsive  in  that 
failure  of  early  hopes,  which  is  seen  when 
Hanasseh  reigns  and  does  that  which  is  evil, 
where  Hezekiah,  his  father,  had  done  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
'*They  had  no  such  opportunities,"  they  say, 
"in  their  youth,  or  they  would  never  have 


been  what  they  are ;  they  are  knaves,  but  here 
is  one  who  is  fool  as  well  as  knave,  and  what 
can  be  worse  than  thatP"  The  thing  is  un- 
natural and  unseemly,  even  to  those  whose 
standard  is  the  very  lowest;  and  to  those  whose 
hand  and  whose  hopes  are  on  the  side  of  the 
good  in  the  world's  battle,  it  is  painful  83 
treason  or  desertion. 

And  the  single  instances  which  thus  by  the 
very  power  of  evil  which  they  possess  fasten 
themselves  in  our  memories — ^the  boy  who  sat 
beside  us  at  school,  whose  wickedness  was 
a  very  byword,  or  that  one  "unfortunate" 
family  with  which  we  were  at  one  time  brought 
into  contact — ^lead  us,  even  before  we  are  aware 
of  it,  to  think  that  all  are  alike,  until  we  find 
ourselves  questioning  whether  a  child  "brought 
up  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  will  not  certainly 
"  depart  from  it  when  he  is  old." 

The  numerous  instances  where  the  training 
of  youth  has  been  in  good  and  manifestly  for 
good  also,  where  the  hopes  of  Christian  parente 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  lives  of  Ohristiaai 
children,  and  the  good  seed  has  remained  and 
borne  fruit  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
are  forgotten.  They  are  not  noticed,  because 
they  do  not  put  themselves  forward ;  and  the 
very  sense  that  "this  is  jtlst  as  it  should  be" 
leads  us  to  overlook  them  in  our  general  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  religious  education,  just 
as  we  set  down  a  garden  aa  "iVill  of  weeds" 
when  there  is  fruit  in  it  also. 

But,  whilst  thue  denying  the  justice  of  the 
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ipference  ioo  often  draim  from  tlie  leg9  mune- 
rouB  but  necessarily  more  prpmineni  iiuit«nce4 
of  aj^axent  failure,  looking  at  the  sujbject  in 
theligkt  of  Scripture  promises,. and  allowing 
the  possibility  of  exceptional  cases,  we  main- 
tain that  these  failures  pught  reSjlly  to  be 
tra<$ed  to  deficiencies  and  faults  in  the  tra^iAing 
itseli 

Generally,  we  may  say  these  deficiencies  and 
faults  are  traceable  to  a  want  of  r^Uy  in  the 
training* 

Instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion  has 
been  given  as  a  mere  part  of  the  education  of 
the  child,  without  any  distinct  effort  being 
made  to  convince  that  .these,  truths  jc^ncem 
him  personally  even  in  lii^  earliest  years. 
There  has  been-r-the  fault  is  ozm^  common  in 
sepular  and  religious  instruction  alijce — a  feel- 
ing that  at  present  the  child  cannot  understand 
all  this,  but  that  if  he  learns  it  almost  by  rote 
in  the  days  when  we  can  make  him  learn  it, 
he  will  remember  and  understand  and  live  by 
it  when  our  hand  is  withdrawn  from  him. 
Now  the  memory  of  O^e  who  bade  His  dis^ 
ciples  "Suffer  the  little  childi*en  to  come  unto 
Him,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the. 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  should  convince  that  a 
child  who  can  understand  anything  at  all  can, 
understand  aa  much  of  the  etei*nal ,  truths  of 
God  as  he  needs  to  underst^d  for  hi^  p^vn, 
salvation.  Trust  and  love  and  obedience  may 
have  their  plac^  in  all  reality  in  his  little 
heart,  and  for  the  concerns  of  his  little  life^ 
The  effort,  then,  should  have  been  to  show 
him  this:  and  thus,  Gk>d  by  His  Eternal  Sjpiiit 
workixig  within  the  soul,  to  plant  the  principle 
of  life;  and  not  with  great  labour  to  fasten  a 
few  facts  in  th^  memory,  trusting  that  in  after- 
years  the  mempi7  woulA  minister  them  to  the 
heart  For,  taught  thus,  fcactly  as  we  used 
at  one  time  to  teach  the  cases  and  moods  of 
a  grammar,  the  lessons  of  Holy  Writ  leave  no 
impression  pn  the  life.  The  mind  rejoices  to 
throw  them  off,  and  the  man,  is  left  perhaps 
farther  from  G^od  than  those  to  whom  even 
the  name  of  a  GK>d  is  unknown ;  to  them  the 
truth  would  be  fascinating  by  its  very  novelty 
—to  him  it  is  but  a  twice-told  tale. 

Or,  it  may  be,  whi)^  th^re  has  been  care 
given  to  educate  on  sound  and  sensible  prin- 
ciples, there  has  been  some  want  of  truth  in 
the  educators  which  undid  the  work  as  fast  aa 
it  was  done.  The  home  example  would  not  at 
first  sight  have  been  set  down  aa  bad,  but  there 
have  been  inconsiatencies  between  the  profes- 
sion and  the  practice^  which,  marked  aaid  re- 


z^iembeiied  l^  jE|on^m<»e  iHf^m,)^  tbe  j0iu»gpiU 
have  led  fi^m  distrust  pf  yart  tPrdtsbeh^f  o£ 
aU,  What'  may  be-  e^led  social  hypooriset 
are  eommon,  enough  ev^i  among  ^roCessedlj 
religious  people,  and  the  readiness  ^with  nhiek 
the  little  ones.see  through  l^em  shaiiid  dpok 
plainly  enough  of  tbe  evil  ^hiidi  tbecr  mj 
bri;ng  with  them.  JUi  extjsa/  ewtHaa,  to  plmi^ 
one.  from  who^.  som^ti^i^  ^i  loofced/ior-H^ 
sappression  or  even  a  concession  ol  opiiuoM» 
which. al^  other  tiinea  lore  f oarl^Skiiy'  expr^Mi 
because  to  such  an  one  thfy  :Would  be-dis- 
tastefulr-a  manifest  anxiety .  to  :ata»d  well  in 
such  a  quarter  at  any  pric0j-rr>the8e  .find  their 
excuse  in  the  wish  tp  do. thQ  beqft  flop  thet.cbil- 
dren'a  teinporal  welf^re^  %nd  tq«t  Irequentlj 
are  done,  it  is  to  b^  leaded,  ^  jl^e-  cp^t.pf  their 
spiritual  health.  Or  the  small  considersiioB 
shown  for  a  poor. Ohristion  beside  tbe.scm- 
pulous  attention  which  as  paid  to  the  ijdh  or 
the  noble,  belia  so  loudly  th/e  teaahag  ol 
Christianityf  that,,  even  if  the.  fauJt  1^  timsA 
from  those  to  whom  the  child  lookj^  f^ur  ifl<» 
struction,  pit  needs,  wjbien  .seen  ait  ftfl,  sofoe^ 
timcfy  and  wise,  antidote  if  ^  i«  noiv  to  b^in  * 
fatal  w;ork,  i 

The  religian^  praotice  of  the  p^^^entk  itshodki 
be  remembered,  is. the  cUmate.  in  whidb  thi 
child's  spiritual  health  ia  matured.  The  food 
may  be  t^  best,  given  in  thp  be^t  ,prQppxii<»s 
and  at  the  best  times,  but  if  thft  ajr.  ffH^  tlie 
soul  breatiieii  is  bad,  the  very  fopdma^^  ja^tt<« 
disease  rather  than  health  $  and  tbe^  climate 
itself  may  be  in  the  ma|n  healthfiil^.-tat  if  i^ 
has  its  east  winds  and  its  chilly,  fog«,  it  can- 
not be  looked  upo^  as  quite  free  irom  daastf 
to  tefidev  or  weakly  lives,  And  religioaa  prac'- 
tice  mus^t  be  judged  not  by  itsjm)^  .or  its 
profession,  but  by  its  spirit  This^  jdainlj  ifl 
the  only  sound  judgment  which  can  befprmed 
of  it;  and  this  ip  uniformly  the  w«^  in  wfaidi 
th.e  child  judges  it. 

There  have  been  thus  two  principal  lia<9» 
laid  down,  in  which  the  canoes  of  wh^t  ii  re- 
garded as  the  failure  of  religioua  .<»^catiofl 
may  for  the  most  part  be  sought  Bat  it 
should,  not  be  thought  that  in  every  family 
where  there  has  been  failure,  one  of  these 
causes  must  have  existed  alone.  Timt  «P''i^ 
should  be  noted,  rather  than  that  they  shoold 
be  taken  as  absolute  laws.  Indeed^  the  lair  oa 
which  they  are  framed  must  be  locked  to  hen 
also  more  th^  the  words  of  the  la^  tbea- 
selves.  Where  we  fail,  it  may  be  asserted  i» 
this  thing  is  where  we  miss  realUy.  .. 

Hence  too,  we  may  ad4t>nMs  that  ososeef 
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aibovie^  is  yerikhpi  '<)tike  'M  eommdn^tlie  ^m*' 
rmimttl  reetiraimt  to  wfaieh  ihe  yofxtg  are  often 
Btl^eeted.  TlMire^e  tK>iiie  to^whom  hftppmeBS 
wmld  afanoKt  seetn  te  involf«  as  aprproach  to 
aftgofUiaew,  and  mirt^  in  any  form  to  1)6  a 
sun  ci^e  BvQ^One?  tbat  these  «bo8ld  teaeh 
ipfcm,  laiiiglrtep^DTia^  litlie  onea  to  love  reli^ 
gkm  ifl  trbat  no  x«ado&al)le'per8«n  ^vrould  expect. 
Bnl  W4  moAt  of  tu  need  to  bear  in'  ntrind  the 
diffevemidB  tdiicli  codfit  betwei^  yontk  and  age. 
The  serf  idea  n^icb'ttaj^e  real  to  the  one  are 
narea}  to  tke  oth^r  t  that  whieh-  tbe  one  ilnd» 
a  ^tagurd,  the  other  dreads  as  a  wearisome 
bokeo,— undf  this  natorallf ,  as  a  eonseqtfence 
otT^mtii,  koA  ftom  inability  to  tmdersta^d; 
n^^  than  froia  an  xnhei^ent  sinful  disincli- 
natioiL  •      •  ^      .    .    . 

WewrK^ceitrthe'Day  of  Rest  becanse  then 
at  least  we  csch  rest,  if  for  nothing  else;  to 
tkem  il  is  irksome  to  pat  aside  the  week's 
tloaghts  and  toys,  beoatise  rest  is  not  needed. 
W«caeD  find  thonghts  and  meditatibns  to  which 
we  Bare  glad  to  give  otirselves;  they  have  in 
tkema^es-  no^  oocnpation  for  the  Lord's  Day. 
Care  is  therefore  needed  here  lest  present 
weariaes*  shonld  grow  into  fnttire  disKke; 
csm  is  not  taken,  and  the  natural  result 
h\kiW9,  The  long  services  and  the  longer 
Bonnons  arosttll  t^cted,  because  it  is  thought 
tbt  eh^dreb  n^ed  to  be  trained  to  them: 
adeuce  and  idleness  are  s^  the  chief  marks 
of  home^  Sundays,  because  the  children  disturb 
tkcir  ddets,  and  no  fitting  occupation  can  be 
d«iHaed  for  thetn:  and  in  the  end  the  man 
keeps  enly  loo  well-  the  ttireat  of  the  boy, 
twats.pablic' worship  as  the  burden  which  it 
W  been  made  io  him,  and  r^ces  only  in  the 
i^eness  whieb  as  of  old  the  Lord's  Day  still 
bringe  him.  - 

We  have  spoken  thus  fur  only  of  the  family. 
The  same  accusation  is  being  made  even  now 
agunat  the  Gliurch.  We  are  told  that  Sunday- 
Bcboob  have  failed  to  add  to  the  number  of 
Chuwh  wori^ppers :  and  there  are  no  doubt 
uwtances,  numerous  enough,  in  which  the 
children  aare  thus  forsaking  the  paths  in  which 
their  fitthers  walked.  The  same  causes  pro- 
W>ly  operate  here  also.  The  child  has  never 
been  drawn  to  the  forms  or  the  doctrines  of 
bis  father's  Church  by  the  bond  of  reality, 
but  has  rather  been  repelled  by  injudicious 
inatmetiott  and  unnatural  restraint.  If  he 
ia  not  loist  in  the  world  as  a  practical  nn- 
believer,  the  craving  after  spiritual  food 
leads  him  aiway  to  seek  in  other  folds  that 


wfaeh  he  believed  it  to  b^  iinpoadblei  t6  find' 
where  he  has  been  brought  np.  The  a8fik)cia-^ 
tlbns  of  yoUth  mark  one  plac^  as  that  in  iviicti 
he  will  find,  not  comfort,  but -constraint  f  and' 
looking  for  comfort  in  religion,  he  seeks  and 
finds  it  where  he  can  find  freedofn  also. 

And  it  is  this  thing— comfort— which  is  t6  be ' 
found  and  is  sought  by  the  soul  of  man  in 
religion.    Some  there  are— as  we  have  said-^ 
who  seem  to  find  in  their  religion  obly  dia- ' 
comfort.    We  may  hope  these  are  Chiistisiil' 
men,   and  that  they  th^sdves   '^E/hall  be 
saved;  yet  so  as  bj  fire :"  but  that  their  work 
in  education  can  *•  abide  ^'  in  the  day  when 
those  whom  they  li^ve  edticatidd  are  free  to: 
choose  for  themsdves  cannot  be-  expected.    Xt;'^ 
is  those  who  have  the  power  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  young  who  can  do  a  Ia^t£iig  work 
widithem  in  anything;  and  in  religibn  s^^^ 
self-adaptation  is  most  necessary  of  alL  Those ' 
who  possess  it,  and  who  possess  with-it  a  firm* 
faitli  in  that  which  they  teach  as  iabfe  to  becomes  [ 
a  comfort  and  a  help  to  aU,  even  the  youngest, ' 
may  both  add  to  the  nuinber  of  their  proselytes  ' 
— thcjugh  such  would  scarcely  name  them  thus 
— ^and  keep  them  from  year  to  year. 

It  may  be  well  to  assert  here  that  which  hte 
been  implied  in  what  has  already  been  said,  viz.; 
that  merely  to  accustom  the  mind  or  the  body 
to  the  words  and  ways  of  religious  conversation 
and  worship,  will  be  found  to  be  not  "  train-  ^ 
ing  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  ' 
go"  at  all ;  but  often,  from  the  senseless  way  in 
which  it  is  attempted,  it  wiS  hove  the  very  oppo- ' 
site  effect.  It  needs  but  to  remember  where  the 
result  6f 'Schbol-Kfe  is  found,  to  be  convinced ' 
of  this.    It  is  not  the  routine  of  school,  or  the 
lesspnswhidi  for  the  time  the  memory  made' 
its  own,  which  we  cantTwith  us  into  the  world,  *' 
but  only  the  effect  of  these  things,  in  the  power 
which  we  have  acquired  of  giving  ourselves' 
steadily  and  with  method  to  any  woik  whidh 
presents  itself,  and  of  applying  our  minds  to  it' ' 
in  the  best  way.  And  often  the  thing  more  valu- 
able even  than  this,  which,  as  we  look  backupon 
our  school-days,  seems  to  he  tiie  only  '^ing' 
we  gained  ^m  them  at  all,  will  be  found  in 
the  spirit  of  the  school  itself,  which  nnoon- 
scionsly  we  drank  in.    We  learnt  our  school's 
way  of  thinking  of  men,  and  of  dealing  with 
men,  and  we  went  out,  known  perhaps  by  our 
very  manner  as  men  from  such  a  school,  but 
the  stronger  nevertheless  for  being  so.     This 
was  but  the  bywork  of  those  early  days,  witii 
which  boys  and  boys'  thoughts  had  far  more 
to  do  than  masters  and  tiieir  teachings ;  but 
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how  deep  a  mark  it  has  left  upon  ns,  com- 
pared with  that  whioh  some  thought  our  real 
work  1  Is  it  not  possible— has  not  indeed  the 
attempt  been  snccesefully  made-^-that  the 
B|»rit  of  a  school  should  be  made  religions, 
and  yet  lose  neither  its  reality  nor  its  hold 
upon  the  joong  P  And  is  it  not  possible  also, 
on  the  other  hand — is  not  indeed  the  thing 
seen  too  frequently — ^that  the  rules  of  a  school 
should  be  cast,  eren  ostentatiously,  upon 
reHgiouB  principles,  and  the  school  itself 
governed  by  decidedly  religious  men,  and  yet 
its  spirit  be  so  bad  that  few  could  pass  through 
it  uncontaminated  P 

It  may  be  said  that  we  thus  deny  the  ability 
to  educate  to  any  but  to  those  who  are  naturally 
gifted  with  the  power  to  adapt  themselres  and 
their  teaching^,  both  in  manner  and  in  matter, 
to  the  minds  of  the  young ;  thtft  it  is  unreason- 
able to  look  for  this  power  in  more  than  a  few ; 
and  yet  almost  all  have  in  some  form  the 
charge  to  educate.  We  aasent  that  this  is  a 
natural  gift,  but  we  deny  that  there  are  few 
who  possess  at  least  the  power  to  acquire  and 
perfect  it.  It  is  the  natural  want  of  a  parent, 
necessary  for  the  work  of  that  place  in  which 
hn  Maker  has  set  him,  and  though  possessed 
in  larger  measure  by  some  than  by  others,  is 
rarely,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  not 
more  entirely  absent  from  any  than  is  parental 
lore  itself.    But  like  all  other  natural  gifts  it 


needs  to  be  perfected  by  oare  and  praetice;  s&d 
it  may  be,  and  perhaps  often  is,  so  moeh  ueg- 
leoted  as  to  seem  entirely  absent.  And  it  maybe 
added  that  it  follows  the  natural  law  in  bdng 
least  easily  acquired  in  advanced  life,  or  where 
most  neglected.  Some  indeed  possess  it  bo 
largely,  that  the  very  fulness  of  the  gift  to  them 
seems  to  put  out  of  sight  its  existence  in  a  lower 
measure  in  others — and  these  are  thus  plainly 
called  of  God  to  a  special  work  for  Him;  Imt 
because  all  cannot  stand  first,  there  is  surely 
no  excuse  for  any  to  set  aside  entirely  that 
which  each  at  some  time  in  life  ought  to  find  a 
use  for. 

In  truth,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  interest- 
iug  ourselves  in  the  young,  of  thinking  for 
the  moment  as  they  think,  and  setting  onr 
own  thoughts  before  them  in  such  a  form  as 
they  may  best  understand  and  realise  tbem, 
is  to  keep,  as  regards  part  of  God^s  family, 
the  rule  which  bids  us  "  look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others."  It  needs  to  look  oat  of 
self,  and  at  no  little  pains  to  exert  ourselrea 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  that  in  the  way 
which,  though  the  best  for  them,  may  not  be 
the  easiest  for  oursdves.  But  surely  he  has 
yet  learnt  but  little,  who,  taking  upon  him  to 
teach  others,  finds  this  a  strange  and  nn&c* 
customed  lesson  for  himself. 

JoHw  0.  Wood. 
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Ohapteb  vin. 

"Now  they  that  would  sail  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  muat  be  famished,  as  well  with  the  skill,  aa 
prosperous  sticoesa  of  navigation;  for  if  their  ships 
fall  into  Scylla,  they  are  split  on  the  rooks ;  if  into 
Charybdis,  they  are  swallowed  up  of  a  gulf." — lj»rd 
Bacon  on  "  The  JFisdom  of  the  Aneimu:' 

[jTBANGE  and  sad  as  it  is,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  among  the  multi- 
tude of  those  who  profess  to  call 
themselves  Christians,  there  are  not 
a  few  who,  while  professedly  avoiding  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Semler  and  of  Strauss, 
are  yet  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  find- 
ing some  middle  course,  where  they  may  be 
ahle  securely  to  retain  the  unbelief  to  which 


theycling.  The ''Rationalism**  of  tliese  theorists 
displays  itself  chiefly  in  four  prominent  forms, 
which  refer  respectively  to 
The  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament, 
The  Divine  authority  and  historic  verity  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and 

The  plenary  Inspiration  of  both  Testamenu 
as  the  written  Word  of  God. 
These  we  propose  briefly  to  examine. 
I.  Beginning  with  the  first,  we  obefirve  that 
this  doctrinal  Rationalism  has  itself  three 
varieties.  The  first  looks  upon  our  Lord  as  a 
mere  Man,  in  knowledge  deficient  and  partial, 
in  judgment  necessarily  &llible,  however  emi- 
nently good  and  wise;  and  its  prof  eased  aim 
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is  to  aeparate  His  mistakes  ft&d  those  of  His 
Mowers  from  that  so-oalled  "absohite  reli- 
gioA,"  which  it  is  alleged  constituted  the  sum 
and  sabstance  of  His  teaching.  The  second 
teaches  that  Ghristianit j  is  a  sentiment,  not  a 
dogma.  The  third  rejects  certain  doctrines  par- 
ticolarlj  obnozioas»  as  being  the  results  of 
mere  Jewish  prejadice,  which  it  is  imperatiTe 
on  our  more  enlightened  reason  to  cast  awaj; 

1.  The  first  of  these  opinions  is  strennonsly 
nuintained  hj  all  those  who,  like  Kewman 
and  Paorker,  profess  to  admire  the  essence  of 
Christianity^  while  they  utterly  discard  its 
authority.    A  single  example  may  suffice. 

"Did  Jesos  lay  any  stress  on  this  watery 
dispensation  of  baptism  P  Then  we  must  drop 
a  tear  for  the  weakness.  If  it  came  from  Him, 
we  can  only  say,  There  is  no  perfect  guide  but 
the  Father.  It  is  apparent  that  He  shared  the 
erroneous  notion  jof  the  times  respecting  devils 
and  possessions ;  but  He  never  set  up  for  a 
Teacher  of  physiology.  The  acceptance  of  this 
error  is  no  impeachment  of  His  moral  and 
religions  excellence,  more  than  His  ignorance 
of  the  steam-engine.  .  ...  He  was  mistaken 
in  His  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Gospels.  But  if  He  sup* 
posed  those  earlier  writers  spoke  of  Him,  it  is 
bat  a  trifling  mistake,  affecting  a  man's  head, 
not  his  heart.  He  is  said  to  be  an  enthusiast, 
who  hoped  to  found  a  visible  kingdom  in 
Jndea,  and  to  return  in  the  clouds ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  strong  case  may  be  made  out  to  favour 
the  charge.  But  what  then  ?  Even  if  the 
doll  Evangelists  have  not  thrust  their  fancies 
into  His  mouth,  it  does  not  militate  against 
His  morality  and  religion.  How  many  a  saint 
baa  been  mistaken  in  such  matters  !"* 

To  the  same  effect,  though  without  the  same 
condescending  patronage  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  is 
the  language  employed  by  Dr.  Colenso  in  his 
attempt  to  convince  us  that  Christ's  knowledge 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  greater,  than  that 
of  "any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day."  "  Why 
shoold  it  be  thought  that  He  would  speak  with 
certain  Divine  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more 
than  upon  other  matters  of  ordinary  science 

or  history  ?"t 

Whether  this  language  be  not  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to 
jnqaire.  I  am  content  simply  to  aiBbrm  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  illogical.  The  pietists 
of  this  school  may,  if  they  please,  reject  the 
chums  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Divinely  commis- 

•  Theodore  Pwrker'a  «'  Hiaooxuaea  on  R«Ugion." 

t  Coleaw*! «« ^siktetfliioli  Bzwnined."    Part  I. ;  Pref.  zzxL 


sioned  Teacher,  but  then  by  that  regectioii 
they  expose  the  fraud  of  their  own  claim  to 
the  Christian  name  and  character.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may,  with  the  Jewish  Bpabbl, 
accept  the  Qalilean  Peasant  as  a  "Teacher 
come  from  Gk>d;"  but  then  they  must  desist 
from  the  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  their 
Teacher,  and  pretending  to  enlighten  Him 
whose  Name  and  office  have  been  revealed  by 
His  own  lips,  and  sealed  fay  signs  and  wonders^ 
— "  The  Light  of  the  world !"  They  may  pre- 
tend  to  be  the  patrons,  or  they  may  profess  to  be 
the  disciples,  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  they  cannot 
be  both  at  once.  They  cannot  pity  the  mis« 
takes  and  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  yet  pretend  to  believe  the 
very  foremost  of  sll  His  claims.  They  must 
either  renounce  their  pretence  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  "absolute  religion,"  or  renonnco 
the  pretence  to  discipleship  of  the  Great  Pro- 
phet of  God,  commissioned  to  guide  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace.  This  mongrel  ChTis*^ 
tianity,  with  apostolic  phraseology  for  ever  on 
its  lips,  is  in  truth  as  much  less  honest,  as  it 
is  more  revolting,  than  open  and  avowed  un- 
belief. 

2.  The  second  variety  of  Doctrinal  Rational- 
ism characterizes  the  school  of  Schleiermacher. 
It  consists  simply  in  a  mysterious,  undefined 
reverence  for  the  Person  and  character  of  the 
Redeemer.  It  has  been  clothed  with  much 
beauty  of  sentiment,  and  has  not  been  without 
its  use  as  a  natural  protest  against  the  dry, 
formal  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  against  the  critical 
follies  of  the  older  Rationalists  within  the 
Lutheran  churches.  But  in  alleging  that 
dogmas  have  been  the  chief  bane  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  that  spiritual  Christianity  shrinks 
from  the  touch  of  logical  definitions,  it  asserts 
a  principle  fatally  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel. 

For  how  can  there  be  deep  reverence  fot 
our  Lord  without  submission  to  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  His  own  repeated  sayings  P  But  if 
the  Gospels  are  credible  at  all,  it  is  clear  that 
our  Lord  does  strongly  insist  on  the  acceptance 
and  belief  of  certain  distinct  and  definite  truths. 
He  calls  Himself  "  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life."  Here  truth  takes  precedence  of 
even  life  itself.  "We  must  first  climb  the 
steep  hillside,  and  gaze  from  the  mountain-top 
upon  the  glorious  landscape  spread  around 
and  beneath  us,  before  the  joy  and  exhilaration 
of  spiritual  life  can  take  possession  of  our 
souls."  Eternal  life  is  solemnly  declared  to 
consist  in  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
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and  of '  Jesas  Ghrwt  wbam  He  hfm  «ent.  Bat 
"No  man  knowetk  the  Fatlier  Bave  the  Son, 
and  He  to  whomsoever  the  Son.  will  reveal 
WmJ*  The  grand  cardinal  qaestion,  therefore, 
ia  Btm,  "  What  think  ye  of  Chriat?"  Is  He  a 
mere  Man— Dr.  Colenso's  "devout  Jew" — or 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  by  whom  all  things 
were  cireated,  and  by  whom  they  are  still  up- 
held? Is  He  a  fit  Object  for  the  pity  and 
patrons^  of  Theodore  Parker,  or  is  He  the 
pezfect  Exemplar  and  the  atoning  Sacrifice  ? 

Those  very  dogmas  which  the  former  class 
ai  Nationalists  r^ect  as  trivial  mistakes  and 
porejadioea^  and  which  these  sentimental 
Bationaliatsi  through  their  dread  of  barren 
orthodozy,  shrink  from  defining,  are  laid  down 
by  Him  whom  they  profess  to  reverence,  as 
truths  to  be  credited  on  His  authority,  at  the 
peril  of  being  disowned  for  His  disciples.  That 
He  was  the  Messiah  promised  from  the  first  ;* 
that  His  mission  was  supernatural  and  Divine  ;t 
that  He  claimed,  in  the  fullest  sense,  Divine 
kononrs  -^  the  Divine  truth  of  all  His  teach- 
ing ;§  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  ;||  the  vica- 
rious nature  of  His  atonement;^  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment  ;**  His  own  glorious 
retam  and  its  object.ff  On  these,  as  on  many 
kindred  topics,  we  have  in  the  express  words 
of  our  Lord,  a  clear,  distinct  averment  of 
gveat  reHgiouB  truths,  which  every  disciple  is 
bound  to  receive  on  His  authority.  All  pro- 
feasioni  of  reverence  must  evidenUy  be  incon- 
aiatient,  if  not  insincere,  so  long  as  we  attempt 
io  evade  this  simple  test  of  the  genuine  dis- 
ople,  and  endeavour  to  steal  away,  in  a  mist 
of  our  own  raising,  from  a  hearty  submission 
to  theae  true  sayings  of  Qod. 

«  ''HkdTebelieredMoseB.yawonldhaTBbQlieyadMe:  for 
h»  wrote  of  Me.  But  if  je  belioTe  not  his  writmgs,  hoTf 
BhaU  70  beUe^e  Mj  words  V* 

t  **  Y«  are  from  benefttli;  I  asn  from  above :  ye  are  of  tliis 
worid;  1  am  not  of  thie  world.  If  ye  beliere  not  that  I  am 
9e,  ye  sliaU  die  in  yonr  aine." 

X  **  That  all  men  ihonld  honour  the  Son,  even  ob  they 
hononr  the  Father." 

§  "Vy  doetrine  ia  not  Mine,  but  Hit  that  eent  Me.  The 
wopda  that  I  epeak  nnto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself :  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  me.  He  doeth  the  works." 

I)  "Te  are  of  yonr  father  the  devil,  and  the  Insts  of  yonr 
fkther  ye  wxH  do.    He  was  a  mnrderer  from  the  beginning." 

%  *'  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  "  The 
bread  which  I  will  give  Is  My  flesh,  whioh  I  will  give  for  the 
Ufeof  theworid." 

**  "  All  that^are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall 
oome  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life;  and  Mubj  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation." 

ft  "  Then  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clonds 
of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory."  "  I  will  oome  again, 
and  receive  yon  unto  Myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
Ualso/'' 


But  this  phase  of  unbelief  is  ao  jnBidicm^ 
and  its  prevalence  so  common,  even  -where  ita 
very  existence  is  often  unsuspected,  that  ve 
may  be  excused  for  exposing  it  a  little  more 
fully. 

"  On  close  inspection,  it  wUl,  I  think,  U 
found  that  the  dislike  of  clear,  dogmatic  state* 
ments  is  only  a  disguised  form  of  oppodtion 
to  the  truths  which  those  statements  embodj. 
If,  for  instance,  a  man  believes  in  the  existence 
of  One  Supreme  Being,  he  has  no  objection  to 
saying  explicitly  that  there  is  One  God.  .... 
Yet  to  say  that  there  is  one  God,  is  to  make 
an  essentially  dogi^atic  statement.  Eveiy 
man  who  makes  that  statement  inteUigentlj, 
knows  that  it  has  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the 
belief  of  millions,  alas !  of  the  human  race  at 
this  very  moment.  Yet  the  man  makes  the 
statement  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  which  it  embodies.  If. 
then,  he  presently  hesitates  io  say  that  Jesns 
Christ  is  truly  God  as  well  as  truly  Man,  or 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  a 
propitiatory  offering  for  human  sin,  it  is,  I 
apprehend,  because  he  does  not  beliere  the 
truths  which  are  thus  stated  in  human  lan- 
guage  Unbelief  decries  dogma,  not  be- 
cause dogma  is  really  an  impediment  to  faith. 
but  because  it  is  faith's  true  and  trusty  friend. 
The  real  crime  of  dogma  is,  that  it  tareata  as 
settled  and  certain  that  which  unbelief  would 
fain  regard  as  doubtful  or  false.  If  you  believe 
a  thing  to  be  true,  you  have  no  objection  to 
saying  so.  And  when  Christianity  is  warned 
not  to  be  dogmatic,  it  is  irresistibly  implied 
that,  however  beautiful  she  may  be,  she  most 
not  assume  to  be  absolutely  true."* 

"  Why  is  the  great  dogmatic  prologue,  whose 
precision  no  council  ever  rivalled,  and  no  phi- 
losophy ever  surpassed,  prefixed  to  St  John's 
Gospel  P  Simply  because  it  is  the  one  Divinely- 
given  point  of  view  which  co-ordinates  all  the 
elements  of  the  problem  in  that  life."  "Abro- 
gation of  dogma  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
morality,  has  always  ended  in  the  abrogation 
of  morality..  A  free  handling  of  dogma  in  aoj 
age  has  always  ended  in  a  very  free  and 
easy  handling  of  the  moral  law.  Like  the 
serpent  whose  sting  is  followed  after  a  season 
by  paralysis  setting  in  from  the  opposite  side 
to  that  upon  which  it  has  been  inflicted,  the 
anti-dogmatic  spirit  strikes  Christianty  opon 
•  "SomeWoidB  for  Ck>d:  beincr  SermoDf  prcMlied bdon 
the  Unirenlty  of  Oxford."  By  H.  P.  liddoa.  MJl.  (K"*** 
toM.  1W5).  Sermon  VL,  pp.  17S-M8,  on  -The  Coefiet  « 
Faith  with  Pride  of  InteUect;"  a  MnBaa  csoeUent  tay""* 
aUpnOM. 
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the  specmktiye  side,  bat  death  eets  in  from 
the  moral  Bide.  Had  the  Saviottr  only  tangbt 
'eartUy  tilings/  not  'heavenly  things/  He 
would  have  been  bnt  a  greater  Socrates,  not 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Had  the  Gbspel 
been  a  morality  without  a  dogma,  it  would 
have  gone  the  way  of  other  moralities.  There 
is  one  thing  weaker  than  a  religion  withont  a 
morality,  and  that  is  a  morality  withont  a 
reli^on/** 

3.  We  may  glance  much  more  briefly  at  the 
error  of  those  who  reject  this  or  that  particular 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  because  it  fails  to 
secure  the  approval  of  their  reason,  or  the 
saaction  of  their  *'  verifying  faculty/' 

This  is  but,  in  another  form,  to  repeat  the 
first  error  noticed  above.  This  eclecticism 
which  chooses  and  rejects  at  pleasure,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  simple  faith  that 
accepts  as  Divine  the  sayings  of  a  Teacher  come 
from  Qod.  Its  votaries  may  indeed  assume  to 
be  Christian  philosophers,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  disciples  of  Christ.  The  genuine 
disciple  is  too  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  message  as  a  whole,  to  be  staggered  by 
''a  hard  saying"  in  this  or  that  part  of  it* 
DiTine  revelation,  though  it  cannot  contradict 
tnie  reason,  must  necessarily  transcend  it.  H 
it  did  not  it  would  be  merely  a  revelation  in 
which  nothing  is  revealed.  But  between  these 
two  there  is  absolutely  no  incompatibility  that 
is  not  seeming  or  temporary.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  a  false  interpretation.  It  may  be  an 
illusion  of  prejudice  mistaken  for  the  voice  of 
sound  reason.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than 
an  imaginary  opposition,  where  there  is  real 
harmony.  "Two  distinct  truths  may  be 
thrown  by  perspective  on  each  other,  and 
appear  to  clash ;  when  on  a  nearer  view,  there 
is  a  valley  between  them,  and  each  may  claim 
its  own  place  among  the  eternal  hills."  To 
overlook  these  facts  is  to  fall  into  a  double 
error.  It  is  to  indulge,  on  the  one  side,  our 
pride;  on  the  other,  our  unbelief.  It  is  to 
defeat  the  main  purpose  for  which  revelation 
13  given,  as  well  as  to  strike  at  the  root  of  its 
authority  as  a  message  from  Heaven. 

XL  Postponing  for  the  present  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  questions  relating  to  in- 
spiration and  miracles,  we  may  conclude  this 
chapter  with  an  examination  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  sometimes  felt  to  spring  from  the 
connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  Jewish 
History. 

1.  For  between  that  History  and  Christianity 

*  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bmly,  at  the  York  OoogreM. 


there  is  unqnestionMy  a  most  intimate  Midt 
necessary  connexioni  Our  Saiviour  does  tm- 
doubtedly  assume  the  Divine  origin  of  ihe 
Mosaic  Institution.  He  recognizes  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  He  esta- 
blishes  the  ti*uth  of  His  own  teaching,  by 
appeals  to  ''  The  Law,  the  Fn^hets,  and  the 
Psalms."  And,  independently  of  His  authority; 
it  is  found  impossible  to  assign  any  adequate 
cause  for  the  Jevrish  religion,  other  tJiaa  that 
Divine  original  which  is  claimed  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  Those  who  demur  to  this  conclu- 
sion have  failed  to  account  for  the  sittgulur 
circumstance  t^at  while  every  other  people 
slid  into  Polytheism,  the  Jews  alone  adhered  tb 
the  Unity  of  God ;  they  have  failed  to  aoooaut 
"  for  their  being  men  in  religion,  ohikhfen  JA 
everjrthing  else;  behind  other  nations  in  th( 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  superior  to  the  most 
improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrinea 
relating  to  the  Deity."* 

But  the  old  fashion,  rerived  by  Yoltaize,  of 
attacking  Christianity  through  tha  sides  oC 
Judaism,  is  far  too  fEucinating  not  to  fantie 
been  eagerly  adopted  by  his  more  modem  imi- 
tators. Particular  instances  shall  be  addveed 
in  a  subsequent  chapter;  meantime  it  is 'quite 
sufficient  to  -observe  that  "some  ob^ectioDs  ef 
this  class  are  founded  in  miBOODBtmotian* 
some  in  exaggeration ;  but  all  proceed  upon:  n 
supposition  which  has  not  been  made  out  by 
argument,  viz.,  that  the  attestation  wUch  the 
Author  and  first  teachers  of  Christianity  gwre 
to  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses  and  t^e  prophete 
extends  to  every  point  and  portion  of  tbe 
Jewish  History ;"  and  so  extends  as  to  make 
Christianity  responsible  in  its  own  credibility, 
for  the  circumstantial  truth,  and  even  for  the 
critical  exactness,  of  every  narrative  eontajned 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Far  removed,  however,  from  the  blas- 
phemies of  Morgan  and  Voltaire  and  i^e  Wotf  • 
enbuttel  fragments,  and  deserring  a  very  dif- 
ferent consideration,  is  that  kind  of  difficulty 
which  has  been  thus  expressed :  ''  The  New  Tes- 
tament, at  least,  in  the  main,  is  a  revelation 
worthy  of  God,  and  approves  itself  to  our 
inmost  conscience.  We  cannot  deny  the  fact 
that  it  is  linked  closely  with  the  Old  Testa, 
ment,  and  seems  t^  recognize  in  it  an  origin 
as  Divine  as  its  own.  We  also  admire  and 
enjoy  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms,  and  many 
passages  in  the  prophets.  But  still,  the  book, 
as  a  whole,  jars  greatly  with  our  moralinitmeta. 
We  wish  from  our  heart  that   Ohrntiaiii'l^ 

•  See  Pal^'i  Note, "  Bvidmioei,"  pert  HL,  dhap.  ifi. . 
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|UTHEB  loved  an  innocent  jest;  Hs 
conscious  sinceritj  enabled  him  to 
afford  it.  "  Qod  made  the  priest'* 
said  he;  "the  deyil  set  about  an 
imitation,  but  he  made  the  tonsure  too  large, 
and  produced  a  monk."  But  pensive,  and  even 
melancholy  broodings  were  the  more  customary 
food  of  his  over-burthened  mind.  **  Forty  years 
more  life!"  said  he,  "J  vxndd  not  purchase 
JPixradise  at  such  a  price !  *'  Yet  with  all  this 
lassitude  of  the  world,  his  contemplations  of 
death  were  solemn,  even  to  sadness.  "  I  preach, 
write,  and  talk  about  dying,**  said  he,  "  with  a 
greater  firmness  than  I  really  possess,  or  than 
others  ascribe  to  me." 

Luther's  enemies  have  made  food  for  their 
mirth  in  the  wild  visions  and  fantasies  and 
hauntings  of  devils,  which  at  times  disturbed 
him.  Intense  study  deranging  the  digestive 
organs  of  a  man  whose  bodily  constitution  re- 
quired vigorous  exercise,  and  whose  mind  had 
been  early  stored  with  the  wild  poetical  myths 
and  l^^ds  of  German  literature,  at  once 
accounts  for,  and  almost  demands,  such  mental 
phantasmagoria,  the  presence  of  which  would 
be  more  natural  than  their  absence.  German 
education  was  like  suckling  a  child  with 
drams. 

So  far  from  abating  our  estimate  of  Luther's 
mental  powers,  his  hallucinations  serve  to  raise 
it.  The  infirmities  of  our  nature  are  the  real 
measure  of  its  moral  strength.  It  was  easier 
for  a  Samson  to  break  the  cords  of  the  Philis- 
tines, than  to  tear  himself  away  from  the- 
tresses  of  Delilah;  had  he  done  the  latter,  the 
victim  would  have  become  the  victor,  and 
greater  glory  would  have  distinguished  his  con- 
quest of  self,  than  all  his  victories  over  the  un- 
circumcised.  Luther  did  so.  He  overcame  the 
fiends  which,  to  him  at  least,  were  no  imaginary 
terrors,  for  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  in 


them ;  and  thus  "  out  of  wea^ess  came  forfh 
strength,"  the  credulous  folly  of  the  super- 
stition being  the  gauge  of  the  mental  energy 
that  subdued  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  same  spirit  whlcli  led 
him  to  bow  with  Oriental  prostration  before 
the  analogous  farce  of  the  pontifical  majesij, 
supremacy,  and  hereditary  glories  of  Borne,  is 
the  index  of  the  amount  of  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  before  he  could  brave  the  vengeance 
of  a  dynasty  which,  in  his  view,  kept  the  Ijeys 
of  heaven  and  hell.  For  a  man  of  Luther  s 
constitutional  habits  of  reverence,  to  hush  at 
once  the  superstitious  and  ecclesiastical  terrors 
of  his  infancy  and  age  to  sleep — to  stand  out 
in  the  mystic  Babylon,  like  the  three  youths 
at  the  historical  one,  and  refuse  to  fall  down 
before  the  golden  idol  to  which  "  all  kinds  of 
music"  allured,  and  the  terrors  of  the  furnace  or 
the  stake  constrained  the  worship  of  all  nations 
— to  isolate  himself,  like  an  iceberg,  from  sU 
sympathy,  communion,  or  even  contact  with 
his  fellow-kind,  and  infallibly  to  know  hdon- 
hand  the  too  probable  fate  of  the  ringleader 
in  such  a  breach  upon  the  bristling  ramparts 
of  the  Popedom, — indicated  an  antecedent  con- 
quest of  self,  to  which  the  annals  of  hero-crafl 
present  few  parallels,  and  to  which  no  human 
gallantry  is  equal,  apart  from  the  sustaining 
arm  of  an  invisible  Omnipotence. 

The  misgivings  which,  for  ten  sacoesaf? 
years,  deferred  his  irreconcilable  war  with 
Bome,  clung  to  him  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
rupture,  as  he  wrote  to  Erasmus :  "  On  their 
side  are  arrayed  leainung,  genius,  numbers, 
dignity,  station,  power,  sanctity,  miracles,  and 
what  not.  On  mine,  WyclilT  and  Lanrencc 
Yalla,  and,  though  you  forgot  to  mention  lum, 

Augustine  also For  ten  yean  ioget^ 

I  hesitated  myself.  Could  I  beKereftafc  tki* 
Troy,  which  had  triumphed  ow  so  »*■/ 
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snMdts^  woald  fUl  at  last!  I  call  Qod  to 
wit»QB»/|fliff  I  ^otdd  haye  p^tpictect  in  !^j 
fears  .  .':\  if  Truth  had  not  compelled  me  to 
speak!" 

Bat  when  the  sword  was  once  drawn,  the 
scabbard  was  flung  awaj,  as  never  more  to 
be  sheathed.  Mark  the  glowing  Ijeroism  of 
words,  any  syllable  of  which  was  excommuni- 
cation, prison,  and  death  to  the  speaker : — 

"  To  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  of  men,  of 
sngels,  and  of  devils,  I  oppose  neither  antiquity 
nor  numbers,  but  the  single  Word  of  the  Eter- 
nal  Mafesfy,  e^en  that  Gospel  which  they  are 
themsdres  compiled  to  ackhowledge.  Here 
is  my  hold,  my  gtand,  my  resting-place,  my 
gloTjr.  and  mj  triumph.  ....  At  Xieipsic,  at 
Angsburg,  and  at  Worms,  my  spiiit  was  as 
free  as  a  flower  of  the  field." 

When  he  first  wrote  against  the  '^indul- 
gences,'* br.  Schurf  said,*  *'What  are  you 
about?  they  won't  allow  it.**  "  What  if  they 
nud  allow  it  ?'*  was  the  peremptory  answer. 

Those  whose  fastidious  taste,  or  'sickly  love 
of  God*8  Irutl),  would  not  let;  them  scotch  a 
serpent  in* the  sanctuary  lest  its  blood  should 
defile  the  pavement,  were  offended  with  liuther*s 
devastatifag  torrents  of  invective;  but  they 
animated  the  courage,  and  won  the  confidence 
of  the'mid'titudey  A  timid  leader  y^ould  have 
raised  tinaid  followers  (if  any),  who  might  be 
^icl  eithei*  of  kis  leaving  thein  in  the  lurch, 
or  as  a  blind  leader  o^  the  blind,  lest  botji 
should  falf  into  the  ditch  together.  Ko  half- 
measTires  would  do.  "The  voice  which  com- 
mands in  a  tempest  must  l^attle  with  the  roar 
of  the  elements.**  Luther  could  say  with 
Dayid,  "My  soul  is  among  Hous;"  and,  if  he 
opened  his  mouth  at  all,  it  must  ''roar  with  a 
Toice  like  them."  The  princes  of  Germany 
and  their  ministers,  Henry  VIII.  and  Lee  his 
chaplain,  the  sacramentarians  and  anabap- 
tists, the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain, 
Charles  and  Leo,  Adrian  and  Clement,  papists, 
TesDitS,  and  Aristotleians,  and,  above  all,  the 
derils  whom  his  creed  assigned  to  each  of 
these  formidable  opponents,  as  so  many  in- 
spiring or  ministering  spirits, — J^hese  were  the 
hosts  against  whom  Luther  had  single-handed 
io  contend. 

The  earlier  history  of  Pagan  Rome  immor- 
talises th^  name  of  Horatius  Codes— a  man 
^th  one  'eye — who  alQoe  opposed  the  whole 
ahny  of  ffie  Etrurians  at  the  Dead  of  a  bridge, 
Hile  his  comrades  behind  him  were  cutting 
off  the  eommtinidation  with  the  otha:  s^ore. 
^Hte  tte  %fflip9  ifiJM  destroyed,  Codes,  though 


wounded  with  t^e  darts  of  his  enemies,  leapt 
into  ilie  Tfber,  an3  swam  aotos?  i\>  wiitH  his 
arms  in  his  hand. 

Luther,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God, 
kept  tiie  powers  of  Papal  Europe  at  bay,  while 
his  fellow  Beformers  were  completing  the 
separation  tfaat  should  cut  off  for  ever  com- 
munion with  the  Papacy;  and  when  the  work 
was  completed,  harnessed  in  the  whole  armour 
of  God,  he  threw  himself  into  the  **  river  of  ^ife" 
that  divided  them,  and  though  wounded  with 
the  flottting  fragments  of  the  (|emoIished  hier- 
archy, he  buffeted  the  billows,  till  he  landed  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  an  achieved  religious 
freedom. 

Still  Lnther  was  no  coarse  spiritual  dema- 
gogue. He  advocated  the  cause  of  social  order, 
assailing  the  Xlluminati,  the  Iconoclasts,  or 
Image- breakers,  and  fire-and-sword-regene- 
ra)iors,.with  the  same  artillery  with  which  he 
had  breached  the  Romish  garrison.  "  It  will 
pever  do,"  said  he,  "to  jest  with  'Sere  Omnca 
[with  Mr.  AU-thc^ World].  To  keep  that  for- 
midable person  quiet,  God  has  established 
lawful  authority.  It  is  His  pleasure  thqit  tjiere 
should  be  order  anmngst  us  here.'*  "They 
cry  oujj  the  Bible,  the  Bible— Bibelt  Bubel! 
Babel!'*  •       -  •" 

"yVhen  the  peasants  throughout  West  G^y- 
many  roae  in  fierce  revolt  against  their  lo^ds, 
the  not>les  arraigne4  Lnther  as  the  p^uthor  of 
the  calamities,  but  the  people  invoKe4  him  as 
an  arbiter  in  their  dispute.  A  poor  untitled 
monk  responded  to  the  appeal  with  pore  than 
pontifical  dignity.  He  exerted  over  the  national 
i^ind  of  Germany,  at  that  crisis,  a  power  moi;!B 
absolute  than  that  of  her  thousand  princes  and 
their  Imperial  Head.  Europe  now  first  fieard 
from  his  lips  those  great  social  maxims,  which, 
elementary  truisms  now,  were  strange  and 
unknown  as  mysteries  then — viz.,  that  power  is 
confided  to  rulers  not  to  gratify  their  caprice, 
but  as  ^  sacred  trust  for  the  copimon  good'; 
and  he  enjoined  their  compliance  with  the  just 
claims  of  their  pppressed  subjects.  He  then 
exhorted  insurgents  not  to  dishonour  their 
religion  by  rebellion,  because  subordination  in 
human  society  was  aDivine  ordinance,  designed 
to  promote  in  different  ways  the  moral  improve- 
ment  of  every  rank,  and  the  general  happiness 
of  all. 

That  Luther's  advice  was  not  immediately 
followed,  was  their  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

iiuther^s  last  intercourse  with  the  Court  0>f 
Rome  w^  to  p^resent  the  Pontiff  ^^  his  bjjok 
on  OhristiaA  Liberty,  aocompanied  with  a  letter 
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to  Leo  X.,  in  which,  while  lie  aJSecUonately 
describes  the  Pope  persoxially  as  "  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  and  like  Daniel  in  the  den 
oi  lions  ....  that  none  bat  Iscariots  were 
fit  for  saoh  a  glorj,"  and  that,  in  a  word»  "  to 
be  a  Christian,  was  not  to  be  a  Boman ; "  he 
nrged  his  abdication  of  the  polluted  pontificate, 
adding :  "  Seeing  that  in  my  endeavours  to 
succour  the  see  of  Borne,  I  have  been  losing 
both  mj  cares  and  labours,  I  said  to  it,  Fare- 
well, Borne !  Let  him  that  is  unjust,  be  unjust 
stiU:  let  him  that  is  filthy,  be  filthy  still." 
But  the  Bull  that  anathematized  him,  so  far  as 
its  bitter  malignity  could  extend,  from  all 
human  sympathy  and  intercourse,  social, 
religious,  or  political,  was  already  at  the  doors 
of  Luther's  residence.  It  summoned  him  to 
appear  at  Borne  within  two  months  to  taJke  his 
trial  for  heresy,  the  sentence  for  which  was 
ordinarily  pronounced  in  the  crackling  tones 
oT  the  martyr's  faggots.  He,  and  all  that 
thought  with  him,  were  cut  ojff  from  all  rights, 
natural  or  acquired,  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  incapable  of  any  legal  act,  of  property, 
freedom,  or  worship,  and  infamous  alike  in  life 
and  death  and  burial.  Yes,  in  burial:  but 
Luther's  feeling  was  like  an  old  English 
worthy's,  recorded  by  Fuller,  who,  when  the 
Jesuits  in  Spain,  having  every  exhausted  argu- 
ment, to  induce  him  to  turn  Papist,  plied  >»iTO 
with  the  last  threat  of  refusing  him  burial, 
replied,  "  Not  bury  meP  then  I'll  stink." 

His  books  were  to  be  burnt,  and  it  wad  a 
crime  to  publish,  to  preach,  or  even  read  his 
works.  This  was  the  furious  version  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  which  Bome  returned  in  exchange 
for  Luther's  pamphlet.  This  was,  and  is,  the 
canonical  idea  of  toleration  which  would  be 
republished  in  every  state  in  Europe,  from  the 
stereotyped  edition  in  the  Vatican,  if  they 
dared  to  attempt  it. 

We  ai-e  more  indebted  to  the  fears,  than  to 
the  feelings,  of  Some,  for  our  religious  liberty. 
The  Pope  lets  us  alone— but  whyP  Like 
Shakespeare's  apothecai-y,  "his  poverty,  and 
not  his  will,  consents!"  This  is  the  English 
of  those  Encyclical  letters,  which  present  so 
turbulent  a  contrast  to  the  epistles  of  a  Paul, 
that  but  for  the  anachronism,  we  could  imagine 
them  an  intercepted  correspondence  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  with  our  old  acquaintance, 
Judas  Iscariot. 

Ah,  Luther,  if  you  had  not  burned  such  an 
homicidal  Bull,  history  would  Jiave  cast  your 
own  memory  into  the  fire. 

5le  great  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope, 


like  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  ia  an  aaalo- 
gous  predicament,  acted  in  concert :  nor  is  iht 
Beformer    insensible   to   the  daag^  ^i<^ 
threatens  himself,  and  what  he  held  far  more 
dearly — ^his  sacred  cause.    He  looks  upwtfd— 
his  soul  collects  its  energies  at  the  foo4Bfeool«£ 
the  heavenly  throne,  like  the  fabled  e^  o!  ^ 
eagle  gathering  strength  from  her  ga^e  a(t  Ito 
sun.    "  Not  a  leaf  falls  from  a  tree  witfaont 
the  will  of  our  Father,"  said  he;  ''  laow  iimdi 
lesa  can  we  P    It  is  a  small  matter  to  die  for 
the  Word;  for  that  Word,  whioh  became  k* 
camate  for  our  sakes,  died  Himsdf  first."   At 
other  times,  he  could  not  repress  hia  sooni  at 
the  manoeuvres  of  Eokiu%  his  old  polemieil 
antagonist,  who  had  conveyed  the  Bull  froat 
Bome.    "  I  know  notiiing  about  E^^"  said  be» 
"  but  that  he  has  arrived  with  a  long  heuA,  a 
long  Bull,  and  a  long  purse."    <'It  ddeanot 
meet  mOi"  said  he^  "  with  a  single  reason. . . . 
Already  I  feel  more  free  at  heart ;  for  sow,  si 
length,  I  know  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and 
that  his  seat  is  that  of  Satan  himself/' 

Up  to  this  period,  Luther  was  most  rekc* 
tant  to  break  commonion  with  the  PontaC 
He  was  no  Iconoclast  even  in  doctrine,  aad 
would  have  preserved  the  sweet  images  d 
peace  and  Catholic  unity  had  it  been  poesftlfr 
But  mere  images,  and  awfully  idolatrDUS  ooes, 
had  they  become — **Eyes  had  iheif,  foc^  £^  «•« 
not"  the  evils  perpetrated  under  their  sanctioB 
"-"ear$  had  ih^,  biU  ^  haard  wd"*  the  dis- 
tant  murmnriag  of  the  thunderbolt  teady  to 
burst  upon  their  abominations'— "  ^tule  had 
they,  but  they  lumdled  not,''  exoept  the  roag^ 
handling  of  e^eiy  Bef ormmr  that  wovdd  have 
healed  their  abuses.  Hearts,  indeed,  they  had 
not;  and  this  is  the  only  eolutian  of  ibs  in* 
feeling  brutality  with  which  personid  pie^, 
truth,  Scripture,  freedom,  reformation,  and 
evangelical  hope,  were  sacrificed  by  hecatombs 
at  their  insatiable  shrines. 

But  Christendom  was  to  be  healed  by  ho- 
veiy  wounds ;  it  was  the  surgery  of  theOhvrdt 
— the  scalping-knife  cutting  off  the  ooeni^ 
which  would  not  yield  to  the  milder  inflaesee 
of  medicine.  Luther  did  not  break  with  Bose 
until  Bome  broke  with  Luther»  and  exikd 
him  with  medissval  ignominy  fxook  her  obsti- 
nate pale.  But  the  Bull  was  a  monatiov 
anachronism.  The  world  was  too  <dd  to  be 
frightened  any  more  by  a  Papal  bugbear. 
Luther  had  printed  his  translation  of  tbt 
Scriptures,  and  the  Bull  was  too  weak  lor  ibe 
Bible.  Bevelation  had  revealed  the  m<p6Jam 
of  Bome,  as  well  as  its  own  ssMrod-.oontasta 
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Like  Um  ndraclee  of  Moeed,  it  had  demon- 
strated alike  tlie  band  of  the  trae  €rod,  and 
tbe  legerdemain  of  the  Egjrptian  priesthood. 

All  Gemaay  was  now  in  suspense,  her  eyes 
&[6d  upon  Wittemberg  to  see  what  the  Great 
Doctor  was  next  to  do.  Would  he  continue 
firmP  Luiilier  answered,  on  November  4th, 
1620,  hjr  a  terrible  manifesto,  entitled  "Against 
the  Bull  of  Antichrist,"  the  echo  of  whose 
thfmdeibolt  has  lingered  among  the  hills  of 
Qermioiy  these  three  hundred  years.  His 
aiendes  within  the  Uniyersity,  as  well  as  with- 
0Qt»  were  secretly  planning  his  expulsion  fi'om 
Wittemberg.  The  Bmperer  declared  he  would 
protect  the  <^d  religion ;  and  autoda-f^,  to 
ooBsame  the  aroh-heretic's  writings,  were  at- 
toided  by  princes  and  counseUors  of  State. 
Loiiher  now  took  the  decisiTe  stisp  which  ori- 
ginated the  word  **  Protestant/'  which  was  to 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general  council,  an 
act  which  was  itself  treason  against  the  ponti- 
fical prerogative. 

On  the  ITth  of  November,  a  notary  and  five 
witnesses,  among  whom,  singularly  enough, 
was  one  named  Crdciger  (the  bearer  of  the 
cross),  met  in  Luther's  monastery,  and  drew 
19  the  famous  prot?estation,  wherein  he  calls 
upoa^'the  emperor,  the  electors,  princes,  counts, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  counsellors,  cities, 
and  boroughs  of  the  whole  German  nation,  to 
a&ere  to  his  protestation,  and  join  him  in 
resisting  the  antichristian  conduct  of  the  Pope, 
for  ^  g]ox7  of  Qod,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Chnrcfa  and  Ohristian  doctrine.'' 

They  who  gave  in  their  adherence  to  this 
&moii8  protestation  received  the  name  of 
"ProtestantB,**— ft  name  which  we  are  not 
^^ahamed  of  y^  a  wsme  involvmg  the  whole 
*!}»«diim  cf  evM  ^nd  rdigums  liberty, 

Luthei^s  "  writing  of  divorce,"  as  D'Aubigne 
calls  it,  wound  up  with  the  solemn  and  heroic 
peroration, — 

*'  But  should  any  one  despise  this  my  prayer, 
asdoontiime  to  obey  that  impious  tn^n,  the 
Pope,  rather  than  Qod,  I,  by  these  presents, 
wash  my  hands  of  the  responsibility  thereof, 
baring  fiiithfiilly  warned  their  consciences,  and 
I  leave  them  to  the  supreme  judgment  of  God, 
together  with  the  Pope  and  all  his  adherents." 

When  we  consider  the  fearful  power  of  the 
Vatican  at  the  moment  it  was  thus  magnani- 
mously defied— «  power  that  enacted  through- 
out Christendom,  by  means  of  its  legions  of 
•gents,  a  Masphemous  parody  upon  the  Omni- 
potsace  and  Onaripresence  of  Beity^  itself, 
^hose  inooinaitinicable  honours  it  dogmatically 


usurped, — ^when  we  couple  with  this  fact,  thd 
lonely  isolation  of  the  Reformer,  at  once  an* 
tagonizing  against  himself  the  mightiest  civU 
Potentate  that  had  occupied  the  Imperisd 
throne  of  Germany  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  ablest  spiritual  Pontiff  since 
the  papacy  of  HSldebrand,— history  presents  no 
parallel  to  such  an  attitude  of  holy  daring, 
except  His  "who  in  all  things  had  the  pre- 
eminence," who  rebuked  the  assumption  of  a 
Pro-consul  of  Pagan  Rome  with  the  memor- 
able words,  "Thou  couldest  hare  no  power 
at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  aboTe."  There  is  something  like  it  in  the 
reply  of  St.  Paul,  who,  with  all  Luther's  reve- 
rence for  the  hierarchy  of  his  Church,  when 
his  judge  commanded  him  to  be  illegally 
smitten,  retorted  the  denunciation:  "Gk>d 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall ! " 

Had  Luther  faltered  here,  the  Reformation 
might  have  failed :  but  his  protest  now  swiftly 
flew,  like  the  Grospel  of  the  mighty  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse,  among  every  "nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people ; "  and  nearly  evei-y 
court  in  Christendom  was  served  with  a  copy, 
with  all  the  formal  solemnities  due  to  so 
momentous  a  document. 

This  first  act  of  Protestantism  appeal^  to 
be  a  grand  climacteric  of  audacity  that  left 
nothing  bolder  to  be  donej  but  Luther  had  a 
still  bolder  step  in  reserve.  He  resolved  to  out- 
pope  the  Pope.  If  the  Pontiff  excommunicate 
Luther,  Luther  excommunicates  the  Pontiff; 
if  there  had  been  a  bonfire  for  his  books,  there 
should  be  a  bonfire  for  the  Pope's.  It  assumed 
the  form  of  a  public  duel  (where,  however, 
nearly  all  the  seconds  were  on  the  side  of  his 
antagonist)  between  the  lordly  son  of  the 
Medicis,  and  the  lowly  son  of  the  Mansfeld 
miner.  Both  entered  the  lists  resolved  to  give 
and  take  no  quarter,  and,  in  the  shock  of  a  con- 
flict which  **then  shook  the  earth,  and  yet 
once  again  shall  shake  all  nations,"  it  was 
thrust  for  thi-ust;  and  not  a  blow  was  dealt  on 
one  side,  which  was  not  returned  with  greater 
effect  on  the  other.  The  Pope  advanced  like 
Goliath,  confident  in  his  hosts,  and  in  the  brute 
strength  of  temporal  sword  and  spear ;  Luther, 
like  David,  with  a  single  sling  and  a  stone, 
chipped,  as  it  were,  off  the  Rock  of  Ages :  and 
the  result  was  the  overthrow  of  Romanism,  and 
the  decapitation  of  Papal  supremacy  in  the 
German  empire. 

On  December  10th,  1520,  the  walls  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Wittemberg  bore  a  public  notto©, 
inviting  the  attendance  of  the  professors  and 
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utodeniji,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morrow-mom- 
isg.  They  were  to  assemble  at  the  East-gate, 
the  emblematic  quarter  of  the  resurrectioxi,  as 
if  from  the  ashes  of  the  fire  to  be  kindled  there, 
were  to  rise  the  sacred  phoenix  of  a  regenerated 
Christianity.  A  large  concourse,  both  of  the 
doctors  and  students,  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether, scarcely  knowing  by  what  secret 
magnetism  the  intrepid  monk  had  attracted 
them  to  himself,  and  e^^ercised  over  their  minds 
the  irresistible  Influence  of  a  mighty  moral 
gravitation,  Hany  of  them  were,  doubtless, 
&embling  on  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon,  which 
they,  at  least,  had  not  yet  transgressed)  and, 
perhaps,  were  loath  to  take  the  fin^l  irrevo- 
cable step.  The  centaripetal  force  of  habit, 
^uc^tion,  t^vdition,  prqudice,  and  numbers, 
that  inclined  them  to  the  apostolic  see,  was 
counteracted  by  the  centrifugal  influence  of 
truth  and  righteousness  that  drew  them  to 
the  side  of  the  Reformer.  6tiJl  the  mass  of 
them,  perhaps,  Hke  Israel  on  Mount  Oarmel, 
were  ''halting  between  two  opinions/'  till, 
alike  in  a  spiritual  and  material  sense,  they 
realised  "a  God  that  answered  by  fire.''  It 
was  a  crisis  where  the  hesitation  seemed  sacred 
to  the  parting  infirmity  of  hum^n  nature,  but 
the  decision  hallowed  by  the  triumph  of  Divine 
grace. 

They  were  not  held  long  in  suspense.  Pre- 
^ntly  Luther  appeared,  habited,  perhO'pe  for 
the  last  tim^,  in  his  Angus tioian  cowl ;  as  if  he 
had  put  on  the  Papal  livery  to  give  greater 
emphasis  %a  the  a/:t  by  which  he  abandoned  it^ 
servioe  for  ever!  The  lofty  eye  of  the  Be- 
former  was  seen  scanning  the  learned  host,  in 
the  midst  of  which  h^  strode  like  the  oflSicers 
of  the  Hebrews  on  the  eve  of  battle,  saying, 
**  Whai  man  is  there  thai  is  fearful  and  faint- 
Jkearted  ?  let  him  go  and  return  tinto  hie  htmee, 
leei  hie  hrethren*$  hea/rt  faifU  ae  well  as  hi$ 
heaiV*  "He  wished  to  rid  himself  of  some 
old  papers  (  9nd  fire,  tliought  he,  is  made  for 
that  I "  Be  found  himself  involuntarily  bX  the 
-jkead  of  a  mighty  moveoient,  cuad  led  ibem  in 
procession,  like  a  column  of  the  Church 
fpilitantt  to  the  solemn  tournament.  A  dense 
maiB  of  enthasiaatae  UiooiaBdii  bailed  their 
approach  with  those  thunders  of  ajg^Jaose— 
the  dr«^  airtiUery  of  the  million—which 
iriiakes  the  throfias  of  dsiggfM,  mi  i»ta'ikefi  ft 
paralysis  into  their  guilty  souIb. 

This,  it  will  be  remember^d^  i^  th«  9C4»|je 
jgi  PaTidf^  histfni^  pMwe«"«  fMof^  the 

a  Ttnrtinal  offline  of  tha  imumtifl]  fltseatnasB 


of  the  event  which  inspired  it  The  grait 
classical  events  of  Protestant  obroiiolDgy  qbIj 
want  such  paintings  to  giTO  them  that  glory 
and  distinction  in  the  arts  which  they  already 
possess  in  history  aud  theology.  Luther 
and  his  cohort  req^h  the  spot.  On  his  right, 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  Reformer,  the  ipmtm 
spirit  of  Melancthon  occupies  that  positioa  i& 
the  picture,  which  his  own  humility  sangu 
him  in  history,  his  beautiful  wife  leaning 
fondly  on  that  arm  that  itself  leant  meekly 
on  the  arm  of  God.  Ne^r  them  follows  Luther^i 
noble  pupil,  Count  Albert,  learning  in  this 
last  parabolic  act  of  his  Uhistrioua  tutor  » 
lesson  worth  all  he  had  learned  before.  The 
bluff  niric  Ton  Hutten  smiles  a  laugh  that  is 
obviously  on  the  point  pf  exploding,  at  a  scan- 
dqlised  friar  indignantly  dragging  away  irDrn 
the  impioua  scene  tk  relnetaot  dame,  vhoM 
sympathies  are  clearly  left  behind  her  in  the 
souffle.  A  pile  of  eombustiMes  was  already 
reared  upon  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Masters  of  Arts,  the  snows  on  whose  venenbk 
brow,  like  an  Arctic  crater,  had  not  queadied 
nor  even  cooled  the  natural  fire  vithia  the 
bosom  where  God  ha4  kindled  i^  advanced 
b^ond  the  rim  of  the  crowd,  and,  aettingfiR 
to  Ab  heap,  stood  watching  the  process  of 
ignition  with  the  yearning  of  a  Fuaee.  T^ 
work  of  the  righteoua  incendiary  broke  forth 
into  a  blaze,  and.  Just  as  the  flames  iok 
furiously,  licking  iheir  ruddy  toaguei  Uke 
beasts  of  prey  hungering  for  tiieir  iseal 
Luther  was  seen  approaching,  and  throwing 
into  the  roaring  jaws  of  the  element^  Grafcian  s 
"Abridgment of  the  Canon  Law,'*  the  ''Decre- 
tahi,"  the  *' Clementines,"  and  the  ''Sxuavs- 
gantes  of  the  Popes."  He  stood  waidnng  the 
progress  of  thcdr  consumption,  in  a  ailsBce  to 
deep  and  ii^we-stricken,  that,  as  if  tealoiis  is 
Sis  business  "  who  xoakeUi  Bis  angi^  Mfit^ 
and  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire/'  (he  voy 
crackling  of  the  fagots  was  tadible  in  the 
ears  of  the  naultitude,  and  seemed  to  igaite  a 
burning  echo  in  their  hearts. 

Winter  though  it  was,  the  aneieat  u 
emiled  down  ga^ly  upon  theiv  new  ChrabBss 
bonfire,  as  if  he  recognized  in  its  compsraiirdy 
feeble  glare  the  dawning  of  a  htgber  bb^ 
holier  lustre  than  his  own,  when  the  Thj- 
spring  from  on  high  dipuld  remt  benig^ 
Chriatendom*  and  procMaa  wiihin  tbe  donses 
of  mmi^r  disto  and  olofifter  aeii»  ^Ut  A^ 

When  th»  T^liimiMiif  mam  oC  f^fd  ht^ 
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the  breeee,  like  a  breathing  of  the  wind  that 
"bioweth  where  it  lieteth/'  was  already  scatter- 
ing their  ashes  on  the  heads  of  the  people,  as  if 
in  sjmbol  of  their  repentance  of  having  so  long 
yielded  to  the  sin  and  superstition  thus  re- 
nounced, Lather  laid  his  manly  hand  upon 
the  pope's  Boll — a  band  that  trembled,  not 
with  fear,  hut  with  the  natural  emotion  insepar- 
ftbie  from  such  a  solemn  crisis,  and,  holding  it 
aljit,  like  the  ancient  wave-sheaf  befi>re  the 
altar  of  burnt  incense,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
loan,  he  cried,  *' Because  ye  have  troubled  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  iherrfore  lei  ete^iuxlfire  trouble 
ym" and  cast  it, as  the  Apostlp  | shook  off  the 
Tiper"  at  Melita.  into  the  fire. 

Tbe  superhuman  grandeur  of  that  act  but'st 
the  pent-up  stillness  of  the  vast  multitudti — it 
broke  its  way  through  to  tbe  popular  hehrl, 
and  there  arose  from  earth  to  heaven  sucn  k 
wild  delirous  shont,  as  seemed  to  fling  it«  bbhd 
bejond  the  skies !  The  free  spirit  of  Germ^jr 
rerelled  in  the  luxurious  magnanimity  of  tke 
great  fact:  and  when  the  Bwformf-t  quietly 
moved  back  towards  the  city,  the  electric  8|^ark 
ran  iu  jubilant  shock  through  every  bosoth  t 
and  doctors,  professors,  sbUd^t^  HoldierA^ 
popolace,  women,  and  childteh)  accothpauied 
Luther  into  Wittemberg,  shouting,  laughing, 
singing,  praying,  crying,  clapping  their  hands^ 
<IaQcing  their  feet,  tosfting  their  heads,  alid 
lifting  up  their  keHt-ts  in  one  grand  halleltyah 
chorus, shouting *; Glory  to  God  and  the  Bible!" 
and  "Long  life  to  Luther,  thid  Liberator  of 
their  German  lathetianA  !'^ 

Luther's  afUt-lift^  presents  a  contlnuotift 
struggle  to  maitttaiii  the  iiniagonistid  poiiitiott 
he  had  so  coiirageontly|Ulthni#d}  HHd  to  spread 
the  doctrine*  of  the  Woi^  of  Bbd— the  only 
role  of  faith  to  be  recognized  Itl  Ending  \\p6n 
the  CoristiuH  conscience.  In  .i^Hl,  1521.  hi 
presented  himself  at  the  Diet  dt  Woriils  het^ie^ 
tbe  emperor  and  ft  vast  atseiklbla^e  b!  Ihi^ 
princes  and  prelates  of  Germany.  He  therd 
made  an  elaborate  and  eloquent,  defence  of  the 
coarse  which  he  had  pursued,  and  the  books 
which  he  had  published.  So  powerful  was  this 
address,  that  privately  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
expressed  his  approbation  and  astonishment. 
Bat  Rome  has  never  been  disposed  to  listen  to 
reason  or  argument.  And  Eckius,  before 
Lather  had  well  concluded,  cried  out  in  much 
heat  and  passion, "  That  he  had  not  answered  to 
the  point ;  that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  his  doctrines ;  that  these  had  been 
already  condenmed  in  former  councils,  whose 
decisions  were  not  now  to  be  questioned;  that  he 


wajs  required  to  say  simply  and  clearly  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  retract  his  opinions." 
"My  answer,"  said  Luther,  instantly,  "shall 
be  direct  and  plain.  I  cannot  think  myself 
bound  to  believe  either  the  Pope  or  his  councils; 
for  it  is  very  clear,  not  only  that  they  have 
often  erred,  but  often  contradicted  themselves ; 
therefore,  unless  I  am  convinced  by  Scrip- 
ture or  clear  reasons,  my  belief  is  so  confirmed 
by  tbe  Scriptural  passages  I  have  produced,  and 
my  conscience  so  determined  to  abide  by  the 
Word  of  God,  that  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract 
anything;  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  innrtcent  to 
act  against  a  man's  conscience.**  Luther  then 
pronounct^d  these  words  in  the  German  lan- 
guage :  "  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me.    Amen." 

Of  cuurse  tbe  issue  of  tbe  Diet  of  Worms 
wHa  an  edict  of  excommunication,  which  was 
drawn  up  with  all  possible  rancour  and  malice 
by  the  Papal  legate,  Alexander.  Luther  was 
condeilined  as  "a  notorious  heretic,'*  and  "all 

CtsrsotiS  were  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of 
igh  ti  eason,  to  receive,  maintain,  or  protect 
him."  But  Germah  sympathy  with  the  Re- 
former was  already  strongly  evoked:  and  in 
spite  of  Papal  effort  the  ftbformer  was  allowed 
twenty-one  days  to  returh  home,  during  which 
time  the  public  faith  waft  pledged  for  his  safety. 
He  left  Worms,  in  fact,  a  Conqueror.  But  it 
was  so  manifest  th^t  his  enemiei  were  deter- 
mined upon  his  destruction,  thitt  ike  Elector  of 
Saxony,  with  much  secrecy,  and  fey  means  of  a 
little  friendly  force,  conveyed  him  to  the  castle 
of  Wartburg.* 

Ill  this  **  Patmoii'*  ttti  he  called  it,  Luther 
remained  ten  monthi,  and  llieil  returned  to 
Witteinberg.  tiere  he  published  a  reply  to 
Henl*y  Till,  l^htt  had  #t-lttfen  a  book  against 
him  on  tbe  seven  tochitt^nti.  He  al^o  printed 
a  translation  of  the  NcW  Testament,  which 
greatly  alarined  the  Aomanistsi  and  severe 

*  Wartbarg  Caatle  yns  the  asylum  of  Luther  from  May  4, 
1521,  to  iutardi  6,  1522.  It  crowns  one  of  a  noble  chain  of 
hilh  in  Soxe-WeiBiar,  as  daown  in  the  engniTing  (page  #0). 
An  hour's  wiOk  vp  the  steep  ascent  brings  the  visitor  to  the 
summit,  whence  a  glorious  panorama  opens  to  the  riew.  A 
sea  of  rocks  and  wooded  hills  in  erery  Yariety  of  form  un- 
dolatee  around;  whilst  nesiiy  athooMuid  feet  below,  Siseimoh 
is  faintly  discerned,  aj^oring  as  a  pretty  little  model  of  a 
Qermon  town— the  whole  forming  as  lovely  a  scene  as  Is  to  be 
witnessed  in  Thnringia.  Luther,  besides  completing  a  larg« 
portion  of  hiB  tnuisbtion  of  the  Bible  in  this  asylum,  wrote 
several  treatises  against  auricular  confession,  monastic  vows, 
clerical  celibacy,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  against  the  Sor- 
bonne  of  Paris,  which  had  condemned  his  works,  and  whioh 
hehadexpoeedtopnblioxidicBlB.  Tho  Dnkeof  aaz9«Wtimar, 
ai  grest  expense,  recently  restond  the  principal  port  of  the 
castle  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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edicts  were  issned  against  the  reading  of  it. 
In  1529  the  emperor  assembled  another  Diet 
at  Spires  to  check  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions :  hut  the  result  was  again  f  avom*able 
to  the  Beformation.  The  protesting  princes 
detennined  to  have  a  common  confession  of 
£uth  drawn  up,  which  was  accordingly  per- 
formed bj  Melancthon,  and,  being  presented 
to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  was  called 
"The  Confession  of  Augsburg."  In  1534 
Lather's  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was 
pabliflhed;  and  the  same  year  he  printed  a 
book  against  the  service  of  the  mass.  At 
length,  worn  out  more  by  labour  than  age, 
Lather  "fell  asleep"  at  Eisleben,  his  native 
place,  having  lived  to  see  his  doctrines  take 
such  deep  root  that  no  earthly  power  could 
eradicate  them. 

His  closing  hours  furnished  a  most  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  truths  he  had  confessed. 
He  continued  to  apply  himself  to  business 
till  the  17th  February,  on  which  day  he  felt 
indisposed,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he 
remained  in  his  study.    He  frequently  walked 
about  the  room,  and  sometimes  looked  out  of 
the  window,  pi*aying  with  much  earnestness, 
aa  those  who  were  present  could  perceive.    He 
seemed  cheerful,  but  said  to  Jonas  and  Goelius, 
"  I  was  born  and  baptized  here  at  Eisleben, 
what  if  I  should  die  in  this  place ! "    A  person 
named  Sickelius  overheard  one  of  his  prayers; 
it  was  to  the  following  effect:  "O  Lord  God, 
Heavenly  Father,  I  call  upon  Thee  in  the  name 
of  Thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
that  according  to  Thy  promise,  to  the  glory  of 
Thj  name,  thou  wouldest  mercifully  hear  my 
prayers.    Since  Thou  hast  delivered  me,  ac- 
cording to  Thy  great  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
ness, from  the  apostacy,  blindness,  and  dark- 
ness of  the  pax>acy,  before  the  last  day  which 
18  now  at  hand,  and  hast  shown  me  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  which  now  shines  throughout  the 
world,  be  pleased  to  keep  the  Church  of  my 
beloved  country  unto  the  end,  without  falling, 
in  the  pure  truth,  and  in  the  constant  and 
lawful  confession  of  Thy  Word,  so  that  all  the 
^rld  may  know  that  I  have  been  sent  by 
Thee.    Do  this,  O  Lord,  most  gracious  God. 
Amen.    Amen." 

At  supper  time  Luther  joined  the  party  that . 
^ere  assembled;  during  the  meal  he  quoted 
several  important  passages  of  Scriptm-e. 

After  supper,  a  pain  in  his  breast,  which  he 
bad  fdt  during  the  day,  returned,  and  he  asked 
for  warm  cloths,  but  would  not  consent  that 
the  physicians  should  be  called.    About  nine 


o'clock  he  laid  down  upon  a  couch,  and  slept 
for  an  hour,  while  Jonas,  CcbUus,  his  sons,  and 
several  friends,  watched  by  him.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  awoke,  and  wished  his  friends  to  go 
to  rest,  which  they  decUned.  About  half-past 
eleven  he  retired  to  bed.  As  they  conducted 
him  to  his  chamber,  he  said,  ''I  go  to  rest 
with  God; "  adding  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit :"  then, 
offering  his  hands  to  those  around  him,  he 
bade  them  good-night,  desiring  them  to  pray 
that  God  would  continue  the  Gospel  to  them; 
"  for,"  added  he, "  the  Pope  and  the  Council  at 
Trent  devise  mighty  things."  He  laid  down, 
Jonas  and  some  others  sleeping  in  the  room 
with  him.  About  one  o'clock  he  awoke  Jonas, 
and  desired  that  a  fire  might  be  made  in  his 
study,  adding  that  he  was  very  HI,  and  felt  a 
great  oppression  at  his  chest,  and  should  die 
at  Eisleben.  Jonas  replied,  that  Grod,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  would  help  him,  through 
Christ  whom  he  had  preached.  Luther  then 
went  to  his  study  without  assistance,  again 
repeating,  "Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit."  There  he  again  walked  about;  two 
physicians  were  sent  for,  who  speedily  arrived ; 
also  CountAlbert,  accompanied  by  his  Countess. 
Various  remedies  were  then  applied.  His 
attendants,  observing  a  perspiration  commence, 
told  him  he  would  soon  be  better,  but  Luther 
said  it  was  the  forerunner  of  death,  and  prayed, 
"0  my  Heavenly  Father,  everlasting  and 
mercifid  God,  Thou  hast  revealed  Thy  Son  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  me;  I  have  preached  in 
His  name,  I  confess  Him  before  men,  I  love 
Him,  and  worship  Him  as  my  beloved  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  whom  the  Pope  and  other 
wicked  men  persecute,  revile,  and  blaspheme. 
O  Lord,  receive  my  soul."  He  afterwards  said, 
"  O  Heavenly  Father,  although  I  am  about  to 
leave  the  body,  and  am  snatched  away  from 
this  life,  yet  I  certainly  know  that  I  am  about 
to  dwell  with  Thee  for  ever,  and  that  no  one 
can  pluck  me  out  of  Thy  hand."  He  also  re- 
peated a  verse  of  the  68th  Psalm,  "  Our  God  is 
the  Gbd  of  whom  cometh  salvation,  and  imto 
God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death." 
The  physicians  then  proceeded  to  administer 
some  remedy,  which  Luther  perceiving,  said, 
"I  am  about  to  depart;"  and  thrice  rapidly 
repeated,  "Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spii-it ;  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  God  of  truth ;" 
adding,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beUeveth 
in  TTim  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life."    His  soul  evidently  was  now  about 
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to  depart,  nor  did  lie  reply  to  Ida  friends, 
althoagh  tbej  spoke  earnestly  to  him.  The 
Countess,  however,  having  administered  a 
cordial,  he  revived  sufficiently  to  reply  Yes 
or  No.  Jonas  and  OcBlins  then  addressed  him, 
saying,  "Beloved  father,  yon  still  confess  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  Ood,  our  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer?" Luther  answered,  "Yes,*'  so  that 
it  could  be  heard  distinctly.  He  did  not  speak 
again,  but  laid  quietly,  with  his  hands  clasped, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  his 
attendants  saw  his  features  gradually  become 
pale  and  filed ;  at  length  he  breathed  a  gentle 
sigh  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  without  evincing 
any  pain  or  suffering  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  which  took  place  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
February,  1546.  He  was  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  bis  age.* 

Thus  was  fulfilled  in  Luther  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Lord  (John  viii.  61),  "  If  a  man 
keep  My  saying  he  shall  never  see  death."  That 
passage  had  engaged  his  attention  a  few  days 
before,  when  he  wrote  the  following  explona- 
Hon  of  it  in  a  book  of  devotion :  "  Although 
these  words  appear  incredible,  and  contradict 
our  daily  experience,  yet  they  are  most  true.  For 
if  any  one  seriously  meditates  upon  the  Word 
of  Gk»d  in  his  heart,  believes  it,  and  in  that 
faith  falls  asleep  and  dies,  he  departs  before 
he  sees  or  becomes  apprehensive  of  death,  and 
most  assuredly  he  is  saved  in  that  Word  which 
he  has  believed  and  meditated  upon,  and  in 

«  G<nii.  de  Lnth.  ili.  i  133.  81«iaan,  b.  xrl.  H«]61i.  lAam. 
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which  he  departs."    To  this  he  signed  his  name 
and  the  date,  7th  February,  1546. 

Thus  Luther  lived  and  died—"  a  miracle 
among  men,"  as  Melancthon  described  him— 
a  man  raised  up  by  God  in  His  good  provi- 
dence to  shake  the  world  of  superstition  to  its 
very  centre,  and  to  lay  again  that  one  Founda- 
tion on  which  alone  the  superstractnxe  of  trae 
religion  can  be  raised^-^Tesus  Christ  and  Eia 
crucified. 

Thus  the  sacred  fire  of  Protestantism  vai 
kindled  in  Europe,  and  He  who  multiplied  tbe 
widow's  oil  has  kept  it  burning  to  this  daj, 
and  will  keep  it  still,  in  spite  of  many  a  blast 
from  the  old  quarter,  which,  aiming  at  its  ex- 
tinction, has  only  served  to  fan  its  flame. 

What  is  our  parting  moral?  "Hold  fast 
that  which  thou  hast ;  let  no  man  take  thj 
crown."  Take  Guizot's  pathetic  advice  to 
England,  when  he  shed  a  grateful  exiWa  tears 
on  our  national  hospitality  to  the  unlortonate 
— '*  Keep  yoiurf  aitii— be  faithlal  to  tlie  eiample 
and  tradition  of  your  ancestors,  and  I  tnut 
that  Gk>d  will  pour  upon  you  and  yotir  countiy 
the  most  abundant  blessing  1 " 

And  beware  too  not  only  of  openaMdi;vowiei 
enemies  and  apostates,  but  of  the  Ahitbopheb 
and  Judases  who  *'  dip  the  hadd  with  yoa  is 
the  dish,  and  lift  up  tiieir  heels  a^^ainst  yon.** 
Beware  of  '*  false  brethren  nnawares  broagki 
in,  who  come  in  privily  to  spy  oat  onr  libertj 
which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  miglit 
bring  us  into  bondage :  to  whom  we  gif«plaee 
by  8ul]J6QtioD,  no,  liot  for  tfn  hoiir{  tiial  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  might  continue  with  us.'^ 


<<M£E  TO  BE  BiaHT,  CASE  TO  BE  TBUS*^' 


I  ARE  to  be  right,  dare  to  be  true ; 

You  have  a  work  that  no  other  dan  do ; 
"Do  it  so  bravely,  ed  kindly,  so  well, 
As  to  gladden  all  Heaven  and  silence  all  hell  I 

Dare  to  be  right,  dare  to  be  true ; 
Other  men's  failures  can  never  save  you. 
Stand  by  your  conscience,  your  honour,  your 

faith; 
Stand  Uk^  a  hero,  and  battle  lill  death. 

Pare  to  be  right,  dare  to  be  tme; 
Keep  the  great  jtidgnient«di^  always  in  view. 
Look  at  your  work  as  you'll  look  at  it  then, 
Scanned  by  Jehovah,  and  angels,  and  iiien. 


Bare  to  be  right,  diLf«  to  be  trtie ; 
God  who  created  you  oarto  f oi*  yon  tdo ; 
Wipes  off  the  tears  thht  His  strivii^  ones* 

shed) 
Ootlnts  and  t)roteets  every  htiir  <^  y<Hlt  he&d. 

Bare  to  1be  right,  dare  to  be  true; 
Cannot  Omnipotence  carry  you  through  P 
City  and  mansion,  and  d?hrone  all  in  view. 
Cannot  you  dare  to  be  right  and  be  true  ? 

Bats  to  be  rights  dkre  t^  be  trtw^ 
Prayerfully,  lovitigly,  firmly  pnivtie 
The  pathway  by  saint  and  by  seraphim  trod  \ 
The  pathway  whieh  leada  to  the  (^  «l^§ed. 
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THE   DUET   or   BEOTHEE   BAETHOLOMEV: 

A  MONK  OP  *flE  ABBEY  OF  MABIEXTUAL,  IK  THE  ODENWALD,  IK  THE  TWELFTH 

CENTUBY. 

BT  TOT  ATTTROB  01*  "  l?AlillS  AltD  SKETCHES  OP  CHElSTlAN  LIFE."* 

pfow.— The  tappo^  date  of  thk  Diary  must  accouilt  fbr  its  qiiaintncss. 

The  truthfl  stated  in  it  are,  the  Editor  believes,  not  more  evangelical  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  letters 
of  fieroaid.  of  Clairvaux ;  and  those  truths,  and  the  errors  which  grow  tip  beside  them,  liot  more  inconsistent 
with  each  other  than  matty  of  the  beliefs  which,  in  those  confused  times,  contrived  to  find  an  honest  livelihood 
ia  the  same  mind.  The  mixture  of  shrewdaess  and  childishness  in  the  good  monk  would  be  the  natural  con* 
sequence  of  an  experience  so  limited  as  his,  and  of  the  union  of  the  intelligence  of  monliood  with  that  habitual 
reliiKjuiihment  of  all  manly  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  his  rule  required. 

The  earnestness  of  his  religion  may  sen'o  to  show  the  sti-cngth  of  that  principle  of  life  which  surirdved  the 
malaria  of  the  monastic  system ;  whilst  its  deformed  and  stunted  growth,  in  contrast  with  the  quiet  and  steady 
progress  of  his  friend,  may  illustrate  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  system  which  could  paralyse  and  distort  a  lifls 
w  real  and  So  Divine. 

It  is  haptiy  to  tWnk,  that,  Amongst  the  millions  who  adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Middle 
Agw,  thore  were  many  who  lived  so  near  their  Saviour,  as  to  receive  from  His  hands  the  antidote  to  all  its 
poisons ;  but  it  is  far  happier  to  know,  that  there  were  thousands  who  lived  so  close  to  Him  as  to  rise  above  its 
enOB  altogether,  atid  to  be  content  for  His  sake  to  be  rejected  of  their  generation.] 


ipril  9.--S.  Gregory  Na%ianKn,  Bishop  and 
Doctor, 
the: name  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
all  His  saints,  and  especially  of  oar 
Ladj  fiis  Miither,  patroness  of  this 
onar  Al>be7  of  Marientbal,  I,  Bftrthd-o- 
new,  a  poop  brother  in  the  same  venerable 
Abbey,  governed  aceordinj?  to  the  genuine  and 
onginal  rale  of  the  bofy  Benedict^  bave  under- 
taken to  imte  a  history  from  day  to  day  of  the 
thiogB  wbiob  mine  eyes  sbsll  see  and  mine  ears 
hear. 

The  tbougbt  of  this  chronicle  has  visited  me 
frequently  of  late,  often  intruding  on  my 
hoars  of  holy  meditation :  for  wbiob  reason  I 
endeavoured  to  scare  it  away  as  a  presumptuous 
snggestion  from  the  Enemy;  but  seeing  that, 
in  spite  of  all  my  coiijorationa  and  crossings 
and  repetitions  of  the  Pater  Noster  and  the 
&icred  Hours,  it  hath  continued  to  force  itself 
upon  me  (being  even  spoken  to  me  in  visions 
by  the  boly  Benedict  himself),  I  have  eoneluded 
it  to  be  a  good  thought,  well-pleasing  to  the 
saints;  and  have  iher^re  resolved  on  exeonting 
it,  and  leaving  these  my  humble  memorials 
&8  a  legacy  to  the  Abb^,  knowing  that  the 
common  iiicidente  of  to-day  are  often  as  a 
strange  «nd  pleasant  tale  to  those  that  come 
after  .*  since  which  determination,  my  medita- 
tions have  been  no  more  distnrbed-^a  farther 
proof  that  ibe  prcjeet  is  not  from  below. 


In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  parch- 
ment being  somewhat  costly,  I  have  procured 
from  the  Prior  the  copy  of  an  old  manusoript, 
which  none  of  us  can  read— not  even  our 
learned  brother  Lupacins,  who  has  studied  at 
Paris.  The  labour  of  effacing  the  former 
charactei-s  was  great,  they  being  carefully  and 
thickly  written;  but  I  was  cheered  in  my  toil 
by  the  thought  that  I  was  destroying  some  of 
the  works  of  the  Evil  One,  the  letters  being  of 
a  very  hideous  and  diabolical  form,  square  and 
three-cornered,  and  very  black,  speckled  more- 
over with  a  countless  multitude  of  dote  which 
skipped  around  them  like  wicked  imps,  making 
so  ugly  a  confusion  as  no  Christian  could 
look  at  long  without  danger  of  distraction, 
much  less  have  made.  In  every  page,  therefore, 
however  I  may  fill  it,  it  is  a  marvellous  confeola- 
tion  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  am  tilling  so  much 
ground  reclaimed  from  the  infideL 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  within  the  walls  of 
the  Abbey,  and  of  the  world  beyond  I  know 
even  as  little  as  the  Isradiies  did  of  the 
Promised  Land  when  they  believed  the  spies. 
Of  my  father  and  mother  I  know  nothing,  mj^ 
do  any  of  the  brethren.  I  was  found  one 
winter  morning,  a  helpless  infant,  lying  on  the 
threshold  of  the  convent,  wrapped  in  a  few 
rags,  with  a  label  importing  that  my  mother 
and  father  were  dead,  and  csntreating  i^ 
holy  brethren,  for  the  love  of  Ood,  to  bring  iq) 


•  "Talei  K&a  Sketches  ot  ChristiaTi  Idfe"  (London:  J.  Kiabet  and  Co.)-    A  volnnxe  published  aaoiiymowiy  nfiaWy 
^t*^  7«n*«t*.    tiB  MiMMHiy  M  •Ihess  tltiiw'  wW  tve  orideai  to  Ihe  intAen  of  this '  VHixj.' " 
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the  orphan,  and  teach  him  to  offer  masses  for 
the  Bouls  of  his  parents. 

At  first,  I  have  heard,  the  monks  were 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  handle  or  what  to  do 
with  me.  An  especsial  conrocation  was  con- 
vened, in  which  it  was  determined  to  feed  and 
cherish  me  as  thej  would  any  other  young  and 
tender  thing ;  axid,  after  being  baptized,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  guardians  of  the  hospital,  with 
a  room  for  my  special  use.  But,  one  after 
another,  the  patience  of  the  holy  men  was 
wearied  out  with  my  ceaseless  cries  and  com- 
plainings, until  it  was  resolved  to  commit  me 
to  the  keeping  of  a  respectable  peasant  womaji 
in  our  village,  called  Magdalis  Schroder. 
With  her  I  grew  to  a  healthy  and  merry  boy, 
but  the  good  monks  always  insist  that  the 
suavity  of  my  temper  at  present  is  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle,  considering  that  so  im- 
manageable  and  ilUnatured  a  babe  was  nevei* 
seen. 

In  my  youth  I  had  occasionally  strong 
desires  to  see  something  of  the  world  beyond 
our  valley,  that  before  my  profession  I  might 
know  what  I  was  renouncing;  bat  the  brother- 
hood always  withheld  me,  saying  that  such  a 
wish  was  like  Eve's  desire  to  be  made  wise  by 
eating  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil — that  in  the  world  nothing  was  to  be 
leamt  but  evil,  and  in  the  convent  the  know- 
ledge of  good.  Their  will  was  evei*ything  to 
me,  and  I  unresistingly  acquiesced ;  but  I  have 
often  since  thought  that  the  evil  lies  nearer 
home,  and  that  if  I  had  to  choose,  I  would  not 
fly  for  refuge  to  a  monastery.  But  what  am  I 
saying  P  The  holy  Benedict  pardon  me !  All 
I  mean  is,  that  if,  as  they  say,  the  earth  is  the 
same  everywhere,  as  the  heart  certainly  is, 
perhaps  the  Heavens  are  also  the  same,  and  as 
near.  I  say  this  to  Mother  Magdalis  some- 
times, when  she  groans  under  her  burdens  and 
cares;  yet,  for  myself,  I  have  no  wish  to  change. 
Here  I  have  lived,  and  here,  if  the  Lord  and 
the  Abbot  will  it  so,  wiD  I  die. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  always  so  content. 

At  one  time,  when  I  was  young,  my  heart 
felt  strong,  and  fluttered  for  freedom,  as  the 
Prior's  birds  flutter  in  the  spring,  or  afl  the 
young  buds  throw  off  their  casings  in  the 
forest  on  an  April  morning,  and  tremble  and 
open  in  the  sun  and  the  warm  winds. 

I  used  to  go  often  and  visit  my  foster-mother. 
She  is  a  wido^,  but  she  has  two  children — ^the 
best,  she  says,  a  poor  widow  ever  had.  It  k 
true,  Karl  is  a  little  wrong-headed  and  fiery 
now  and  then,  but  Kannerl,  certainly  every 


one  must  agree  there  are  not  snaxiy  like  her. 
It  was  not  because  of  her  large  viokt-Une 
eyes,  and  her  fresh  colour^  Bke  a  rose—if  a 
rose  could  change  hue  as  she  does  (of  ludi 
things  I  am  no  judge) — she  was  a  strong 'and 
healthy  maiden,  and  ihaJb  ia  enongh^^mft  for 
truth  and  goodness,  and  singleness  of  hesri,  1 
never  taw  any  Uke  her«  She  was  like  a  manu- 
script  of  a  Psalm  of  thanksgiviiig,  ilfansiiuited 
all  round  with  holy  images  in  feur  aobat8»so 
joyous  and  in  harmony.  I  often  thomgkt,  ivken 
I  looked  at  her,  of  the  blessed  words,  *'  If  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  diall  be  full  of 
light "-^so  full  of  light,  pleasant,  .cbfieiia;, 
fireside  light  was  she  within  and  without  I 
never  passed  her  mother's  cottage  any  morn- 
ing, how  early  soever— and  I  parsed  it  ofta^ 
but  she  was  up  before  me,  getting  her  brotiiei's 
breakfast,  or  doing  her  mother's  work,  vith 
her  bright  mcMrmng  face,  and  ker  plefiamt 
words. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  went  one  even- 
ing to  the  cottage  with  a  basket  of  btoken 
meat  from  the  Abbey,  I  thoaghi  they  all 
seemed  happier  than  usual;  Nanaerl's  Isce 
was  brighter  than  ever,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
shining  with  some  hidden  joy.  At  lengA, 
when  she  left  the  room  to  put  aside  t^e  eon- 
tents  of  the  basket,  Mother  Magdalis  told  me 
there  was  to  be  a  wedding  in  "the  family- 
young  Hans  Reichardt,  the  AU>eFy  carpeater, 
had  asked  KannerFs  hand.  T^j  ha4  the 
said,  liked  one  another  long;  and  befbieBanx 
weeks  they  would  probably  be  comiiig  to  the 
Abbey  church  together. 

I  conld  not  exactly  comprehend  why  Mag^ 
daJis  should  make  sudh  a  festival  of  this:  I 
conld  not  tell  why,  but  I  had  never  much  ad- 
mu*od  young  Beictordt,  yet  I  congratulated 
them  all  as  honestly  as  I  could. 

'*  It  is  a  good  providence,"  said  my  foster 
mother.  "  I  am  old,  and  the  children  hare  itf 
father,  and  it  is  a  blessed  things  for  them  U^ 
have  a  home." 

Nannerl's  face  glowed  with  qniel  pkisare 
when  I  wished  her  joy  of  her  new  proepecu 
I  did  feel  glad  at  l^eir  joy,  but  somehow  I  vaa 
less  at  home  there  that  evening  than  I  h»d. 
ever  been  before— I  felt  left  out  of  Ae  circle. 
Hans  Reichardt  came  to  see  his  Inride,  and  I 
took  my  departure  early,  Mothw  MagdtK«'s 
words  rang  in  my  ears,  "  It  is  al  bkased  thing 
to  have  a  home."  Home!— the  wwd  came  to 
my  heart  with  a  new  meaning  that  ercning. 
li  nieans  vei^j  much;  and  fwr  the  first  time  1 
felt  this  the  convent  could  never  be;  a  sbeltff 
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from  irinduid  vain  it  might  be — a  refuge  for 
the  weuy — a  refectory  for  the  ]iniigry-**a 
place  to  eat  and  sleep  and  live  inr— but  home 
maant  wmMing  more, 

Wlio had  shut  me  out  from  this P  Whohad 
a  rigiit  to  say  that  this  world,  this  holy  thing, 
suglit  neyer  be  mine  ? 

iVir  many  days  these  things  rankled  in  my 
heart;  and  sad  havoo  they  made  there.  Till 
then,  'I  had  not  a  -want  beyond  the  convent 
vails  and  the  society  of  the  brethren :  now, 
my  heart  had  looked  beyond  the  old  walls, 
and  tbey  girded  me  in  like  a  prison.  I  was 
not  then  bound  by  any  rows,  and  it  was 
well. 

I  did  not  Tenture  to  tell  any  of  the  brethren 
what  I  felt;  I  did  not  beUeve  it  to  be  sin,  but 
I  knew  they  would  all  misunderstand  me. 

This  lasted  until  one  of  our  evening  Scripture 
VBadings ;  for  in  our  convent  we  still  adhere  to 
the  rule  of  reading  through  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  winter  evenings.  I  seated 
mys^  among  the  i^est,  prepared  to  be  once 
moTe  a  weary  listener  to  the  oft^told  tale. 
(Alaa!  how  little  I  knew  of  its  blessed  mean- 
iag!)  The  reader  stood  at  his  deak^  intoning 
the  irorda  in  his  lulling  sing-song;  the  ap- 
pointed monk  went  his  rounds  with  the  lan- 
tern, to  see  that  none  of  ub  fell  asleep.  The 
monotonous  voice  d  the  reader — ^the  uniform 
tread  of  the  lantern-bearer — the  monotonous 
reeurremce  of  convent  duties — all  grated  like 
so  many  instmments  of  torture  on  my  im- 
patient heart.  In  health,  we  do  not  notice 
hahitnal  sights  and  sounds;  but  in  a  fever, 
the  filow  droi^ang  of  water  from  the  eaves 
Beems  at  each  fall  to  eat  into  the  brain.  And 
this,  I  thought,  is  to  be  for  life !  My  heart 
uckened  and  sank  under  the  intolerable  burden 
of  countless  to-morrows,  all  like  to-day.  And 
beside  this  weary  circle  of  fruitless  toil  arose 
the  haunting  thought  of  Aom&— fresh  springs 
of  iove^  erer  fresh~-life,  growing,  widening, 
deepening,  day  by  day,  around  us,  and  all 
coitnng  in  that  inner  sanctuary  of  love,  the 

I  was  aronaed  from  my  dreams  and  murmurs 
by  some  words  from  the  Gospel,  which  fell  on 
iny  ear  suddenly,  aa  if  I  heard  them  for  the 
first  time  >«— 

**For  even  ihe  Son  of  Mim  eame  not  to  be 
ninigtered  untOf  Jmt  to  mdmeler^  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ranscHn  for  many." 

For  the  fiist  time,  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice 
came  to  me  with  all  the  exalted  joy  the  thought 
can  bring^the  thought  of  laying  down  mysclf» 


my  life,  for  others.  I  arose  from  that  evening 
reading  sti'engthened  and  refreshed,  for  I  had 
a  purpose — and  life  is  never  quite  barren  to  us 
if  we  have  one  living  purpose  to  sow  in  it,  to 
grow  and  to  bring  forth  fruit. 

The  thought  of  His  life  took  possession  of 
me.  I  longed,  I  prayed,  I  strove  to  be  made 
like  Him^-the  holy  Child  Jesus— like  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good. 

I  made  a  collection  in  the  convent,  to  furnish 
Nannerl's  house — I  laboured  in  the  convent 
garden  to  rear  vegetables  for  the  sick — I 
travelled  leagues  through  the  pine  forests,  in 
the  frost  and  snow,  to  visit  them;  but  the 
more  I  read  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  more  un- 
attainable the  perfect  Model  seemed.  Are  not 
the  stars  as  iax  from  the  mountains  as  from 
the  valleys  P  The  more  I  heard  of  the  law  of 
Gk)d,  the  more  I  saw  how  far  it  carried  its 
claims  upon  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  was  pre- 
cisely the  thing  which  all  my  efforts  could  not 
reach. 

I  could  labour  for  the  sick,  I  could  toil  and 
plead  for  Nannerl  and  her  husband,  but  I  could 
not  expel  the  repining  thought  from  my  heart 
when  I  came  back  from  her  bright  fireside  to 
these  dull,  cold,  convent  walls. 

But  yet  again  God  came  to  me  and  oom- 
I^eted  the  work  He  had  begun.  The  second 
part  of  my  text  healed  the  wound  the  first  had 
made.  How  strange  it  was  that  I  did  not  see 
it  all  at  once : — 

"  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  Mis  life  a 
raneonfor  vuiny*^ 

The  ransom  is  needed — for  whom  ?  Surely, 
for  the  sentenced  criminal — ^f  or  those  who,  not 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  perfect  law,  can  read  in 
it  nothing  but  their  condenmation— that  is, /or 
me.  The  ransom  is  paid— for  whom  P  Surely 
for  those  who  need  it.  The  ransom  is  paid; 
then  the  prisoner  is  free.  J  am  free  I  "  There 
is  now  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus."  It  is  faith  in  this  which  gives 
strength  to  walk,  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
Spirit. 

From  that  time  my  whole  life  has  been 
changed.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  our  Bansom,  our  Pattern,  our  Friend,  He 
has  redeemed  me — ^I  am  His,  and  His  cause  is 
mine.  The  self-denial,  which  had  been  im* 
possible  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  became  the 
joy  of  my  life  as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 
With  the  eye  of  Him  who  died  for  us — and, 
dying,  saved  us — ^watching  our  lives,  what  is 
not  possible  P    I  learned  that,  before  we  can  be 
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servants  of  Grod,  we  must  be  made  cliildrea  of 
God. 

Since  then,  I  have  lost  those  restless  yearn* 
isgs  for  an  earthly  home.  I  have  a  home  in 
Heaven,  and  my  Father  has  sent  me  hither, 
for  a  little  while,  to  call  more  of  His  children 
to  Him,  and  to  minister  to  all  who  need :  thus 
journeying,  and  siogiog  an  I  go,  I  am  hasten- 
ing homeward.  I  am  happy,  and  oan  rejoice 
heartily  in  the  happiness  of  Nannerl  and 
Beiohardt.  In  the  convent,  as  well  as  else- 
where, we  can  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and 
80  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ 

And,  perhaps,  in  this  tnmultuons  world,  it 
is  well  that  there  should  be  some  set  apart  on 
high,  so  that  the  strife  and  eager  ohasos  of  the 
present  may  sound  to  them  faiut  as  those  of 
the  past,  with  no  seasons  but  the  seasons  of 
heaven;  like  church-towers  rising  above  the 
common  homes  of  men,  yet  echoing  with  deep 
tones  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  telling  them, 
amidst  their  toils  and  pleasures,  how  the  time 
•is  passing. 

Yet,  if  any  ask  my  advice  as  to  leading  a 
religious  life,  I  usually  say,  "  My  child,  in  your 
home  you  are  s^ure  God  haa  placed  you.  There 
He  is  sure  to  blesS  you.  Be  quite  sure  that  He 
calls  you  away  before  you  change.  He  knows 
what  work  to  give  His  servants,  and  in  good 
time  He  is  sure  to  let  them  know/' 

Ajpril  13. — 8.  Jusiin,  Martyr. 

I  am  just  returned  from  a  preaching  tour 
amongst  the  villages  of  the  forest  (ancie&Uy 
called  of  Odin),  with  two  choristers  and  a 
deacon,  to  celebrate  the  mass,  and  preach  the 
Easter  sermons. 

Much  grieved  at  discovering  in  some  of  the 
peasants'  houses  a  superstitions  reference  and 
fear  of  the  old  heathen  gods  (or  demons) — the 
people  in  many  places  using  pagan  charms  smd 
incantations  against  them,  and  even  endeavour- 
ing to  propitiate  them  with  wheaten  cakes  and 
other  offerings.  I  told  them  that  either  the 
old  gods  and  goddesses  were  'nMing,  and 
therefore  could  do  nothing  either  for  or  against 
them :  or  they  were/ieni#,  and  God  was  stronger 
than  they ;  and  that,  when  affrighted  at  night, 
or  in  lonely  places,  they  should  have  recourse 
to  prayer  and  to  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross. 
Some  places,  where  the  apparitions  and  wicked 
demons  seem  to  have  been  more  than  com- 
monly malignant,  I  purified  and  etorcised, 
Sprinkling  them  with  holy  water.  Nevertheless, 
in  my  sermons,  and  at  all  times,  I  told  the 
people,  that  it  is  only  sin  which  gives  the.devil 


power  over  ns,  and  thai  none  but  tiiose  whose 
hearts  are  turned  to  Gk}d»  ihfoagli  hearty  re- 
poitance  and  true  faith,  bxq  safe  anywhere. 
I  mourn  much  that  these  things  «ro  not  oftSMt 
proclaimed  by  our  brethrsn;  alflo,  that  thej 
have  given  the  peasants  images  of  saitts  m* 
stead  of  their  old  gods— whioh  they  often 
confound,  in  their  bUndnesSj,  in  »  reiy  profane 
manner. 

As  we  went  on  our  way,  I  and  my  com- 
panions made  the  wooda  resound,  from  time 
to  time,  with  Psalms  and  holy  hymns,  thm 
lightening  the  way)  and  thua  also,  towardi 
nightfall,  effectually  keeping  the  powers  of 
darkness  avaunt,  the  deacon  Theodore  being 
of  somewhat  a  fearsome  spi  rit.  At  other  times, 
I  meditated  on  some  holy  text,  the  theme  (if 
my  next  day's  discourse,  refreshing  myself 
with  the  living  bread  wherewith  I  afterwards 
fed  the  people.  At  night,  we  cut  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  made  palisades  around  our 
beasts  of  burden,  which  carried  the  holy  vess^ 
and  testments;  lighting  watchfireSt  also,  to 
scare  atray  wild  beasts  and  other  enl 
things. 

Once  I  awoke  at  dead  of  night,  hearing  s 
strange  rustling  amongst  the  fir  twigs  which 
covered  the  ground,  and  a  cracking  of  boughs, 
mingled  with  stifled,  unearthly  cries.  More- 
over, by  the  moonlight,  which  came  down  in 
strange  and  shifting  patterns  on  the  hare 
trunks,  and  on  the  ground,  I  perceived  some 
dark  object  flitting  rapidly  away  amongst  the 
distant  pine-stems.  Whereat  I  arose,  and. 
stirring  the  watchfires,  commeneed  singing 
the  fourth  Psalm  in  a  loud  voice.  When  I  hsd 
concluded  the  last  verse,  crossing  myself  on 
broT^  and  breast,  I  laid  me  down  in  peace  and 
slept. 

In  the  morning  our  best  ass  was  gona  With- 
out it  wo  could  scarcely  proceed,  the  other  beaite 
being  slow-paced  and  old;  yet  without  it  we 
feared  to  return,  the  creature  being  a  ISTODiise 
with  our  lord  the  Abbot.  Wherefore,  kneeliiig 
down,  #e  laid  our  trouble  before  God,  pleading 
that  it  was  His  errand  on  which  we  were  jour- 
neying, and  telling  Him  of  otir  aore  need ;  wa 
lord  the  Abbot  being  withal  a  man  of  a  haitj 
spirit.  How  marvellously  He  heard  the  praysrs 
of  His  servants,  the  sequel  will  show* 

A  few  days  thereafter,  I  preached  in  A  cer> 
tain  village,  on  the  cotmhandments^  dwellinf  . 
amongst  the  rest,  on  the  sin  of  tiiefi  Great 
power  was  present  to  unite  the  osnsdiwww  ^^ 
the  heaz^s.  Many  irept«  «nd  beforathe  close 
of  tny  sertaon  0]ie  <iaift0  lorllv  aad  hdon^ 
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ftem  all  dried  emt,  '^  Laj  on  me  wliat  penance 
jon  will.    B  is  X  who  Btole  the  Abbot's  ase.- ' 

ThB  vhole  assembly  were  greatly  moved, 
and  would  have  fallen  on  the  thief ,  bat,  hastily 
dnoending  from  the  pnlpit,  I  went  to  hlnit 
asd  88  he  knelt  before  me,  I  said, — 

^Tboa  seeet,  my  son,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  ercty  place,  seeing  in  the  darkness 
of  the  pine  forest  at  midnight,  as  in  the  assem- 
Mjr  at  midday.  Thou  canst  not  fly  from  Him, 
(or  He  Is  erery where;  thou  needest  not  fly 
from  Him,  for  He  is  ready  te  £:>rgive.  It  is 
becaase  tfaon  hast  not  known  His  grace,  that 
tfaoQ  hast  despised  His  law.  Bnt,  if  now  thon 
repentest,  and  with  thine  heart  believest,  I, 
although  a  sinner  as  thon  art,  absolve  thee 
from  tby  sin."  He  had  been  a  very  fierce 
robber,  the  terror  of  the  neighbonrhood. 

After  the  service  he  brought  the  ass  to  liie 
door.  As  I  left  the  place,  the  people  tfaroDged 
aroond  us  to  seek  my  blessing ;  and  lifting  up 
mj  bands  I  blessed  them,  many  weeping  and 
kissing  my  hands.  But  I  turned  and  said, 
"Mourn  not,  my  brethren,  that  ye  see  me  no 
more;  but  look,  I  pray  you,  to  Him  whose 
arms  were  stretched  out  on  the  cross  to  save 
you— whose  hands  are  lifted  up  always  to  bless 
you.    Look  to  Him!" 

Hie  robb^*  went  fortib  with  ns,  althongfa 
the  deacon  Theodore  much  misliked  his  com* 
pany.  He  spcfke  not  a  word  for  many  miles, 
walking,  with  head  bowed  down,  at  my  ass's 
bead. 

ki  la«t,  as  it  grew  dusk,  and  we  were  enter- 
ing on  a  thiok  part  of  the  Odenwald,  said  to 
be  infested  witli  plunderers,  brother  Theodore 
came  to  niy  side  and  whispered, — 

"  Weiis  it  not  better  to  send  this  man  away  P 
He  may  have  too  naany  friends  here." 

Bat  I  answered,  in  the  words  of  the  wise 
king,  "  *  n«  hearts  of  men  are  as  the  rivers  of 
water;  Ha  tumeth  them  whithersoever  He 
viil'  Let  ufl  not  hinder  SUs  work  on  this  poor 

BOttl." 

At  length  the  shadows  fell  around  ns,  and, 
eoming  to  a  glade  of  the  forest,  we  alighted 
iw  our  nigtit's  encampment.  The  robber  oon- 
tifiued  witb  ns,  serving  ns  much  in  hewing 
branchecr  and  Hghting  our  fires,  he  being  more 
abiiled  in  snch  work  than  we. 

Afiier  ofRsring  onr  vesper  pray^  and  hymn, 
I  laid  down  to  sleep,  none  making  me  afraid. 

The  TdMer  sat  watehing  th^  fires,  whilst 
toother  SlieQdorK  lay,  with  hatf-clossd  eyes, 
«Mdiiag  Mn.  #nt  i^#  pet«e  of  God  kept 
my  heffft,  and  I  slept  somily. 


About  midnight  I  awoke,  startled  by  the 
orackling  of  the  watchfires.  The  robber  sat 
close  to  my  head,  stirring  one  of  the  fires  with 
a  huge  pine-log.  I  arose  and  seated  myself 
c^posite  to  him. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  leaning  on  the  log,  his 
dark  strong  features  glowing  in  the  red  light, 
^*thon  art  a  man  of  peace,  bnt  thou  hast 
conrage ;  knowest  thou  who  I  am  P" 

"  I  know,  my  son,"  I  replied, "  that  thou  hast 
been  a  great  sinner ;  bnt  I  trust  One  stronger 
than  thou  is  melting  thy  heart." 

*'  I  am  he  whom  the  peasants  call  Otho  the 
Thunderbolt,"  he  said.  '*  My  name  has  been  a 
terror  to  thousands,  yet  thou  fearest  me  not. 
I  have  many  bold  followers  in  this  forest ;  if  I 
were  to  give  one  of  my  gathering-cries,  iu  half 
an  hour  you  would  see  fifty  men  around  these 
fires." 

•*  The  Name  of  the  Lord,"  I  said,  "  is  more 
terrible  than  yours,  my  son ;  but  to  those  who 
trust  in  it,  it  is  a  strong  tower:  the  righteous 
runneth  into  it,  and  is  safe.  The  voice  of  th^ 
Lord  is  stronger  than  yours ;  and  legions  of 
His  angels  encamp  around  those  that  fear  Him. 
I  have  not  much  conrage,  but  I  have  faith, 
which  is  stronger." 

'«!  know  it,  father,"  he  replied;  "I,  too, 
know  that  the  voice  of  God  is  strong,  for  it 
has  made  my  heart  tremble  like  a  reed.  He  is 
mighty,  und  He  is  against  me,  for  I  have 
sinned." 

"  Nay,  He  is  for  you,"  I  said,  *'  for  He  came 
to  save  the  sinner." 

Then  he  unfolded  to  me  the  terrible  story  of 
his  life  of  violence,  and  I  unfolded  to  him  the 
good  tidings. 

It  was  a  strange  chapel — the  wind  roaring 
in  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees,  and  driving  the 
plonds  overhead ;  and  a  str^iUge  audience — 
the  wolves  howling  around  the  fires--the  chief 
of  a  robber  band ;  but  are  not  all  places  holy 
for  holy  words  P 

And  the  heart  which  had  never  quailed  before 
man,  but  had  quivered  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Almighty,  mdted  as  a  child's  at  the  stojy  of 
the  love  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus. 

'<  Father,^'  he  said,  '^can  yon  admit  one  tike 
me  within  your  holy  walls?  The  meanest 
<^&ce  w^uld  be  welcome  to  me — ^the  meaner 
the  fitter  for  me,  if  only  I  might  work  for  the 
poor  I  have  robbed." 

>'*  Nay,"  I  said,  "  go  and  teU  thy  companions 
what  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  fer 
iihstt.  Maf  hai^  they  4eo  will  rapflot  sad  lie- 
lieve." 
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"  I  will  return,"  he  said,  bitterly*  "  if  you 
will  not  receive  me ;  but  it  is  ficarcdly  possible 
for  one  like  me  to  lead  an  honest  life  amongst 
those  who  have  known  me.  They  would  say, 
'  The  old  wolf  has  clothed  himself  in  sheepskin, 
but  he  shall  not  deceive  us  by  that.' " 

"  Go,  then,"  I  said,  "  and  seek  to  restore 
your  comrades,  and  afterwards  repair  to 
Karienthal :  there  ye  shall  all  find  an  asylum 
and  a  sanctuary." 

Before  the  morning  broke  he  was  gone. 

The  sun  arose,  throwing  slanting  rays  up 
across  the  pine*stems«  the  birds  awoke  and 
sang,  and  the  leaves  trembled  and  glittered 
with  the  drops  of  dew — and  we  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing :  for,  that  night,  had  not  the 
Day-spring  from  on  high  arisen  on  one  who 
sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  P 

Otho  the  Thunderbolt,  and  three  of  his  com- 
panions, are  now  inmates  of  our  Abbey.  We 
think  it  best  to  employ  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. They  therefore  fell  our  firewood,  draw 
our  water,  keep  our  cattle,  and  help  to  dear 
more  of  the  forest  for  tillage.  The  rest  of 
their  time  they  spend  in  learning  and  reciting 
Psalms  and  litres,  and  in  listening  to  our 
solemn  services.  Otho,  moreover,  contrives  to 
find  leisure  to  weave  mats  and  nets,  the  price 
of  which  he  lays  up  for  f utTu*e  restitution. 

This  event  has  greatly  strengthened  those 
amongst  us  who  are  truly  seeking  to  lead  a 
religious  life,  and  has  urged  us  afresh  to  prayer. 
But  some,  alas !  continue  idle  and  vain,  caring 
for  none  of  these  things — for  here,  as  else- 
where, our  Lord  and  the  devil  have  both  their 
disciples. 

/twtc  7. — Vigil  of  the  Nativiiy  of  St  John  the 
Bctptist* 

We  have  entertained  an  angel  since  last  I 
wrote.  The  holy  Abbot  Bernard,  of  Glairvaux, 
has  stayed  with  us  a  day  and  a  night — ever  me- 
morable at  Marienthal.  He  came  to  preach  the 
Crusade. 

It  is  marvellous  into  what  a  ferment  his 
coming  has  thrown  the  whole  of  Germany. 
People  flocked  from  the  towns  and  villages  to 
meet  him,  bringing  with  them  the  sick  on 
littei's,  that  he  might  heal  them  with  his  touch 
—those  esteeming  themselves  blessed  who 
could  kiss  his  hands.  The  churches  were 
filled,  and  even  the  churchyards,  when  he 
preached,  and  men  have  taken  the  cross  by 
hundreds.  At  Marienihal  the  peasants  wept 
and  sobbed  at  his  sermon,  although  they  could 
not  understand  a  word  he  said — at  which  I 
marvelled  greatly. 


Scarcely  could  they  have  received  the  Lord 
Christ  Himself  with  more  devoted  zeveraKe: 
indeed,  I  wonder  much  thai  they  sheoLd  pay 
such  homage  to  the  words  of  His  servsni,  ud 
so  little  to  His  own.  I  flear  lor  them,f  lest  they 
be  honouring  the  voice  more  than  iiie  words. 
Yet  truly  he  is  a  man  of  a  noble  presence^  ssd 
of  a  very  lowly  mind. 

In  the  pulpit  his  eyes  flash  like  flame,  bat  in 
the  confessional  they  are  soft  as  any  dove's. 
His  stature  is  low^  but  his  farow  aikd  heaving 
are  so  calm,  and  so  full  of  gentle  coBmaad, 
that  the  proudest  bow  natorally  hehe^  him— 
not  thinking  of  refusing  what  he  ttever  thinb 
of  demanding.  He  seems  wons  oat  by  tha 
fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  seveii^  of  liis 
life;  yet  the  ardour  which  is  wasting  fala  fraloe 
is  mild  as  the  first  sunidune  of  May  to  all  die. 
At  the  Abbot's  table  move  than  cmee,  I  hsaid 
him  laugh  joyously  as  a  child.  Never4hdeBB» 
there  is  something  in  him  I  would  shrink  from 
encountering  as  a  foe. 

He  gave  a  lamentable  account  of  the  world 
and  the  Church— bishops  and  pciests  buying 
and  selling  holy  things, .  Christian  prineei 
fighting  one  another :  audi  meaittiiiiie>  th^  Tuik 
ruling  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  tlte  iieretics— 
Cathari,  Paulicians,  and  Mamcheea— poison- 
ing the  wells  of  Christian  lile  mthia  tbe 
camp. 

There  are  many  of  these  heretics»  he  sayi^sn 
the  Bhine,  and  in  Bohemia^  and  the  south  d 
France^  who  deny  the  Divine  authority  ci  tko 
sacred  priesthood,  and  mock  at  the  heiy  sacii- 
ments,  mimicking  them  in  their  eerets  as- 
semblies— all  the  more  dangerous^  the  holy 
Abbot  says,  because  oi  the  blameleg,  moral 
lives  of  many  of  them,  and  their  uphoUmg 
their  errors  from  the  Holy  SoriptaxBs,  wki<^ 
they  know  and  pervect  in  a  w<»idei€Ql  maoBier. 
Yet  is  he  averse  {rem  killing  thens,  hsTisg 
compassion  on  their  lost  souls,  and  dread- 
ing the  effect  of  puWc  exeoutioas  in  spread- 
ing their  madness,  and  giving  noftorie^  to 
their  errors. 

He  is  also  very  earnest  against  the  reccafc 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  on  the  banks  of  tk« 
Hhine,  which  some  have  rashly  allied  a  *'onh 
sade,"  saying,  tibst  the  true  weapoiiB  wherewith 
to  conquer  them  are  ih»  Word  of  Oed  and 
prayer.  Many  have  already  how.  converfced 
by  these  means. 

Note.^'Whj  not  the  same  for  tiie  Twto^ 
They  are,  however,  without  qusstioikft  nsj 
wii^ed  and  obstinate  infidelSt  and  JMvve  no 
right  to  the  Holy  Land< 
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J^  2».^88.  Peter  and  Paul. 

I  hare  ddne  a  deed  this  week,  whether  good 
or  evil  I  ehall  know  hereafter,  but  otherwise  I 
could  not  do. 

When  I  went  to  Magdalis's  cottage  this 
zDoniing,  t  Mnd  her  wnnging  her  hasnds  and 
seeping  hitteriy,  the  room  xmswept  and  in 
disorder,  and  Karl  standing  with  folded  arms 
befove  the  fire,  looting  Tery  sullen  and  deter- 
DUQed. 

**  What  k  the  matter  P''  I  ^claimed ;  ''  what 

"KotMng!*  replied  Karl,  gruffly,  "but  that 
my  mother  does  not  want  to  spare  me  to  be  a 
wldier  of  the  holy  Cross/' 

"NotWngf*  sobbed  poor  Magdalis;  "will 
Father  Bartholomew  call  that  nothing  P— f or 
an  only  6<ni  to  leave  his  widowed  mother  to  the 
mercy  of  stfvngers,  that  he  may  go  and  be 
kflied  amongst  the  heathen  Tarks  and  Jews.*' 

I  eoidd  not  altogether  approre  of  Mother 
Magdalia's  view  of  the  Holy  Wars,  but  neither 
did  1  feel  sure  of  the  genuineness  of  my  foster- 
bwtii«r*8  vocation  to  fight  in  them.  He  is 
at  iMd;  but  a  wilful  lad,  although  sound  at 
the  oore,  and  for  some  months  he  had  been 
growing  we»y  of  the  monotonous  toil  of  his 
peaaant  Kfo.  Wherefore  I  represented  to  him 
thit  the  caH^  must  be  very  strong  which  could 
inake  it  a  duty  for  him  to  desert  his  mother, 
and  asked  him,  since  the  redemption  of  the  Holy 
lAQd  lay  60  very  near  his  heart,  when  this  loud 
tall  from  Heaven  had  been  vouchsafed  him. 

He  locked  pu^eled  ft>r  an  instant;  then, 
^wing  his  hand  impatiently  through  his 
long  brown  hair,  hfe  said, — 

"Ton  know  well  I  am  no  scholar:  ab^ut 
calls  and  vocations  I  understand  very  Httle ; 
bat  this  I  know-^half  the  next  village  are 
going  to  Palestine,  and  the  lord  of  Erbach- 
Brbaeh  has  pkx>niiBed  to  make  me  his  armour- 
Werif  I  will  go.  And  how  expect  a  young 
fellow  like  me  to  toil  away  his  youth  in  eq.ming 
u  scanty  pittance  of  daily  bread,  when  he  has 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  world,  and  coming 
baek  rich  enough  to  be  head  peasant  of  the 
district  in  a ffew  yearsP" 

"How  many  came  back  fW>m  the  last  cru- 
sade ?*'  moaned  Magdalis.  "  Ask  the  old  men 
of  the  village  that !— and  who  would  not  rather 
be  a  seil  of  the  good  monks  of  Marienthal, 
than  a  retainer  of  the  proud  lords  of  Erbaoh  P 
And  Nannerl,  too,  how  she  will  grieve— and 
poor  little  Orotchen!** 

"Gretoheii  will  not  earoi^  said  tiie  young 
Joan,  colouring.    «  Gretchen's  grandfather  was 


a  merchant  of  one  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  and 
she  says  she  will  never  wed  a  serf  of  the  soil." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  that  silly  child 
saysP"  said  Magdalis,  half -petulantly ;  "you 
will  be  killed,  and  then  she  will  be  as  sorry  as 
any  of  us,  poor  vain  wench ! " 

Karl's  lip  curled,  but  he  did  not  look  al- 
together displeased. 

"The  War  of  the  Cross  is  a  holy  war,"  he 
said ;  "  and  if  I  die,  mother,  you  will  know  that 
I  am  safe,  and  Father  Rudolph,  who  preached 
the  crusade  on  the  Rhine,  says  one  wound 
from  the  Turk  is  worth  fifty  Pater  Nosters." 

Magdalis  was  too  wretched  to  controvert 
either  his  theology  or  his  purpose;  but  as  I 
looked  at  his  manly  form,  and  his  bold,  bright 
eye,  I  felt  still  more  doubtful  as  to  his  heavenly 
vocation  to  the  Cross,  and  I  said,  "Well,  I 
would  not  interfere  with  a  pious  vow,  Karl,  but 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  the  old  Abbey  huntsman 
died  last  week,  and  I  thought  you  might  have 
filled  his  place,  as  you  are  a  famous  marksman." 

Karl  turned  suddenly  to  me,— 

"  Well,  Father  Bartholomew,"  he  said,  after 
a  short  pause, "  I  am  no  scholar,  and,  as  I  said, 
know  little  of  calls  and  vocations — after  all,  it 
might  be  a  mistake ; — could  you  really  get  me 
appointed  Abbey  huntsman— and  made  free  P" 

"I  might  try,  Karl,"  I  said;  "but  far  be  it 
from  me  to  tempt  you  to  resist  a  call  from 
Heaven,  or  to  neglect  a  sacred  vow." 

Karl  rubbed  his  forehead  and  looked  up 
and  down,  half  puzzled  and  half  convicted ;  at 
length  he  stammered— 

"  I  am  a  poor  unlettered  man ;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  exactly  a  vow.  Father  Bartholomew : 
and  even  if  it  were,  could  you  not  perhaps 
manage  that  for  mo  too  P" 

I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  shook  hia  hand 
and  took  leave. 

In  a  few  weeks  Greichen  is  to  be  married  to 
the  Abbey  huntsman.  The  saints  intercede 
for  me  if  I  haVe  done  wrong !  After  all,  Karl 
will  be  in  the  sei*vice  of  the  Church. 

And  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  Saviour  cares 
as  mnch  for  3Bis  deserted  sepulchre  as  so  many 
now  do. 

Are  not  His  living  habitations  fan  better  P 

"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 

"  In  that  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

And  St.  Paul  writes  to  each  one  of  the 
faithful :  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  P  " 

Why,  then,  travel  so  far  to  the  site  of  an 
overthrown  temple  and  an  empty  tomb  P 
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<' He  is  not  there  {  He  is  risen." 
Pe  is  not  tliere  only,  for,  where  two  or  three 
fure  in  His  name,  there  is  He. 

St,    Peter.  St.    Paul,  St.  Thomas,  St.    Bar- 
tholomew,  and  all  the  holy  Apostles 

and  Evangelists ; 

St.  Stephen,  St.  Clement,  St.  Pothinns 

with  tbj  companions ; 

St.  Iren»QB  with  thj  companions; 


{Tif  he  cQniinu§d,) 


St.  Sebastiani  St.  Laurence,  aad  all  the  holy     I 

liaftyrs; 

St.  Angnstine,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Qregwf,  and  aO     , 

the  holy  Doctors ; 

All  the  holy  Pontifls, 

AU  the  holy  Monks  and  Hermitik  j 

All  the  holy  Virgins  and  Widows, 

Omnes  sancti  and  sanctss  Dei, 

Orate  pro  me,  | 

if  I  hare  erred. 


HOBQIT 

||HE  day  has  been  too  hot.  The  night 
is  sultry.  You  are  nervous  and  rest- 
less. No  place  so  good  as  the  bed, 
and  to  the  chamber  you  repair, 
hopbg  soon  to  lose  all  remembrance  of  your 
cares  and  troubles  in  sleep. 

The  light  is  extinguished,  aud  you  resign 
yourself  to  the  pleasing  sensations  of  approach- 
ing rest.  "When,  lo!  a  thin,  piercing  sound 
salutes  you !  It  needs  no  interpretation.  It 
is  a  mosquito  come  a- serenading.  Is  there 
any  trumpet  that  can  wake  a  nervous  man 
more  quickly  or  more  entirely  ?  Every  sense 
is  attent.  Now  the  sound  come^  near,  now 
recedes,  now  it  is  lost.  It  soon  pomes  again, 
and,  watching  your  opportunity,  you  give 
yourself  a  broad  slap  upon  the  face,  hoping 
that  the  mosquito  shared  it  with  you!  For 
a  moment  he  seems  dead.  You  experience  » 
minute  satisfaction  of  petty  revenge.  But 
soon  the  inevitable  sound  comes  again,  but 
with  a  hither  and  thither  motion.  You  are 
acutely  s^ttentive.  This  time,  to  make  sure, 
your  hand  is  disengaged,  and  lies  outside  of 
the  /coverlet,  ready  for  a  surprising  blow.  He 
alights.  You  feel  his  delicate  touch  upon  your 
forehead.  Quicker  than  winking,  yoar  hand 
follows  him  with  such  a  slap  as  niakes  the 
room  echo.  But  he  is  quicker  than  you  are, 
and,  besides,  sees  in  darkness  much  better. 
He  is  off  like  a  sprite,  and  sings  and  pipes  in  a 
distant  comer. 

By  this  time  you  are  quite  excited, — ^you  dis* 
course :  "  The  thief,  if  he  would  hold  his  peace 
and  come'and  eat  his  fill,  and  be  off,  he  should 
be  welcome.  But  the  intolerable  piping  is 
worse  than  a  surgeon's  lancet." 

Suppose,  my  friend,  that  you  should  get  up, 
light  the  gas,  hunt  for  him !  You  bad  better 
close  the  blinds,  for,  however  suitable  your 
condition  may  be  in  itself  considered,  yet,  if 
seen  ^pm  a  ^neighbour's  window,  ^  J^ig^r 
capped  man  in  seairch  of  a  mosquito,  at  tweive 


ITOB. 

at  night,  must  subject  himself  to  some  ridicule. 
There,  now,  return  to  your  work.  You  can- 
not find  himP  After  aU,  perhaps  thai  iMt 
slap  did  the  buspiess  for  him.  It  cerUiolj  dii 
f pr  you.  See  )>ow  red  your  much-^ibiised  face 
is!  Why  not  let  him  take  a  li^^tle  Uood  oat  of 
it  9    It  would  be  improved. 

The  hero  returns  to  his  couch,  and  the  tisj 
foe  returns  to  the  hero.  Again  the  horn 
sounds,  s-gaii^  he  strikes  out  at  hi|ii,  and  again 
misses.  At  length  tired  out^  the  vidiw  falli 
asleep.  The  little  trumpeter  4^W8  near  mi 
sounds  a  ishalienge.  Pe  mrcnits  all  jM^nt,  and 
sing9  evei7  npte  in  his  s^epade.  At  ]ea^ 
he  i^lights  upoA  iBi  pbosep  ftQQif  apd  having 
satisfied  bi0  hunger,  retires  to  0ome  dark  corner, 
overswollen,  to  collapse  i^nd  ^o« 

Al^  tMs  would  not  be  wor^  telling  hi^t  lor 
its  .applic8.tii(>ja.  I  see  pn  every  hand  men 
ejxg^ged  in  beatj^  themselves  op.  account  of 
fears,  cadres,  frets,  and  petty  annoyances. 

The  mother  sits  by  her  ch^d  slighUy  ill  She 
im^ines  all  possible  evils,— she  tpiraenta  her* 
self  for  hours  and  day?  at  posaible  but  impru- 
bable  results.  It  is  a  mosquito  game.  Thei«al 
evil  is  petty,  snd  if  quietly  taken  would  aooa 
cease  of  itself.  Bat  she  lojost  punish  herself 
by  every  ingjsnjovs  imaginatiim.  I^ve  has  it< 
juosquitos.  How  ^saoy  80w4s  does  jealuasy 
hear!  How  many  dreads  does  ansoua  kn 
breed !  How  many  n^mf\em  f ea,r9>  and  hov 
many  "whatifs'M 

Much  of  the  anxiety  of  basjniss  is  is^r^ 
mQsquito-hunting.  Wbcn  I  see  a  man  pal^ 
and  anxious,  not  for  what  has  happened,  hat 
for  whaJb  ma^^uippen,  I  say,  •*  Strike  your  own 
fiice,  do  it  again,  and  keep  doiiig  it»  for  tkei« 
is  nothing  else  to  hit" 

Everybody  has  his  own  mosquitos^  that  ij 
by  night  or  bite  by  day.  There  iPf  ^'^ 
(4  pervjes  fifia  enQUg]^  to  ^palmy  lit  th«a  Wte. 
M^ti  ^^  pu^t  iif|ffl  flMp1'M4M  ft<»^^ 
for  tiie  sake  of  not  mtting  their  troahles. 


|^#0mth^Sir0k0f  ptitr^:  Jmripthi^  prmthn,*f. 
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IHOBTLY  after  seven  o'clock  one 
August  morning,  in  company  with 
a  dear  friend  and  old  schoolfellow, 
with  whom  I  had  been  staying  for  a 
few  days,  T  left  Glasgow  for  an  excursion  to 
the  top  of  "  lofty  Ben  Lomond." 

l^Jdng  the  train  for  Balloch  we  were  whirled 
along  until,  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  an 
hour,  past  l>uniharton  and  through  the  vale  of 
Leven,  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey  by 
rail.  Arrived  at  Balloch,  we  stepped  on  board 
the  Vietorict,  which  was  in  waiting  at  the  foot 
of  the  Loch,  and  found  ourselves  afloat  on  the 
bosom  of  the  "  Queen  of  Scottish  Lakes."  Loch 
Lomond  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  epithet;  the 
variety  and  beauty'  of  its  scenery  cannot  be 
surpassed.  As  the  steamer  glides  along,  the 
Beene  is  ever  changing  into  varied  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Here  is  the  fairy  islet  and  the 
Bhining  bay,  there  the  heathy  slope  and  the 
gaunt  precipide  looking  down  on  the  quiet 
waters  beneath. 

Breiywhere  the  scenery  teems  with  historical 
associations  of  Bob  Boy  and  Bobert  the  Bruce. 
It  is  the  land  ol  heroic  deeds,  calling  to  memory 
^e  daring  <x>nfli<)ts  of  the  past,  and  delighting 
the  eye  meanwhile  with  the  most  fascinating 
manifestatiofns  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 
Its  beauty  so  struck  the  mind  of  Tobias  Smol- 
lett that  it  elicited  from  him  one  htmdred  ye^rs 
ago  the  expression — ^"I  have  seen  Lago  di 
Qardi,  Abano  di  Yico,  Bosena,  and  Geneva,  and 
I  prefer  Loch  Lomond  to  them  all.  This  is 
justly  styled  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland."  The 
celebrated  Lord  Jeffrey  often  made  its  shores 
his  residence,  and  when  parted  from  it  said, 
*"  I  hunger  and  thirst  for  another  view  of  Loch 
Lomond  and  my  HighTands.'-'  From  the  summit 
of  the  island  of  Liohtavanach,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  astonishment  exclaimed,  '*Iwonder 
if  there  will  be  a  Loch  Lomond  in  Heaven !" 

The  length  of  the  Loch  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  twenty ^five  to  thirty  miles.  Its  breadth 
varies  in  different  places.  At  Balloch  it  is 
narrow  for  someway,  soon  expanding  on  each 
side^  but  especially  on  the  eastemt  attaining 


near  its  southern  extremity  a  breadth  of  seven 
or  eight  miles,  after  which  the  shores  begin  to 
ai^roach — ^now  narrowing,  then  widening,  and 
again  narrowing,  till  the  lake,  near  Glenf  allooh, 
is  reduced  to  a  narrow  strip  of  water.  The 
depth  of  the  Loch  is  in  some  places  600  feet, 
in  others  not  much  more  than  one  hundred. 

On  board  the  Qiieen  Victm-ia  we  are  now 
sailing  up  the  loch,  past 

"  Fairy  crowds 
Of  islands  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds." 

The  first  island  we  pass  is  Inchmurrin,  the 
largest  island  in  the  lake.  It  is  beautifully 
wooded,  and  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  as 
a  deer-park  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  At  the 
west  end,  surrounded  by  oaks,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  castle  of  the  great  earls  of  Lennox,  and  near 
them  stands  the  shooting  lodge  of  the  noble 
proprietor  of  the  island. 

We  now  approach  Balmaha,  the  first  landing* 
place  on  the  Loch.  A  short  way  from  this  is 
the  far-famed  pass  referred  to  in  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  thiough  which  many  a  foray  de-, 
soended  into  the  Lennox.  Leaving  Balmaha, 
we  pass  Inchcailleach,  a  rocky  and  finely 
wooded  island,  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  many 
a  clansman,  as  it  is  the  burying-place  of  their 
bravest  chieftains.  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes 
Bob  Boy  promise  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  payment 
of  his  debt  '*  upon  the  halidome  of  him  that 
sleeps  beneath  the  grey  stane  at  Inchcailleaeh." 
A  most  chanming  view  now  opens  up  every 
way  the  eye  can  turn — ^hill  rising  over  hill, 
and  mountain  over  mountain,  variegated  with 
wood,  streamlet,  and  heath.  We  next  pass 
Liohmoan,  Inchoonachan,  and  Inchtavanach, 
"  where  tapers  burned  and  mass  was  sung.'* 

The  steamer  now  touches  at  Luss,  a  village 
deiightfuUy  situated  on  a  headland  jutting  into 
the  lake,  leaving  which  we  pass  the  island  of 
Lichlonaig,  on  which  grow  a  considerable  num- 
her  of  yews,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Sir 
Bobert  Bruce  more  than  five  hundred  years 
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ago  to  supply  his  army  with  bows,  which  were 
then  the  principal  weapons  of  warfare. 

The  weather,  which  was  pleasant  in  the 
morning,  now  turns  rather  dull,  and  a  slight 
mistj  rain  begins  to  fidl.  We  step  on  the  pier 
at  Bowardennan  with  not  quite  such  a  pleasant 
prospect  before  us  as  we  looked  for  on  starting, 
but  the  captain,  who  on  this  occasion  at  least 
is  a  successful  weather  prophet,  tells  us  that  it 
will  soon  clear.  We  walk  along  to  the  com- 
fortable Httle  inn,  where  we  have  some  refresh- 
ment for  the  inner  man,  and  then  start  on  our 
road. 

Ponies  may  He  had  at  the  hotel  for  ascending 
the  mountain,  but  these  we  look  upon  as  fit 
only  for  ladies  or  invalids,  and  with  light  hearts 
begin  the  ascent.  But  here  a  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself.  How  shall  we  go  P  By  the  road 
or  straight  up  the  mountain  P  As  it  is  four 
miles  by  the  road,  I  am  for  going  straight  up, 
while  my  companion  thinks  the  road  the  most 
practicable  way.  I  propose  that  we  should 
take  different  ways,  and  see  who  reaches  the 
top  first.  This  is  agreed  to,  and  I  push  on 
through  heather  and  over  rocks  in  as  direct  a 
line  as  possible.  I  have  not  gone  far,  however, 
before  my  old  schoolfellow  returns,  and,  as  he 
thinks  it  will  be  rather  lonely  work  ascending 
alone,  proposes  to  accompany  me,  to  which  I 
willingly  accede.  He  thinks  that  as  we  have 
never  been  up  the  mountain,  there  may  be 
some  risk  in  going  out  of  the  usual  track,  but 
prefers  to  run  the  risk  rather  than  make  the 
solitary  ascent. 

We  get  on  very  well  for  a  short  while  till 
suddenly  we  come  to  a  steep  defile,  with  a 
roaring  torrent  beneath.  This  brings  us  to  a 
stand  for  a  little ;  however,  we  descend,  cross 
the  stream,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friendly 
branches,  reach  the  top.  We  pursue  our  way 
over  grassy  slopes,  and  through  clumps  of 
heather.  Again  are  we  suddenly  taken  aback, 
for  we  are  on  the  top  of  a  pass  where  far  below 
a  stream  dashes  madly  over  its  rocky  channel. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  descend  and 
cross  to  the  other  side,  which  we  do  safely, 
but  with  some  difficulty,  as  we  have  to  swing 
ourselves  over  by  the  aid  of  a  tree  which  over- 
hangs the  stream.  We  have  a  steep  climb  up 
again,  and  having  reached  the  top,  we  form 
ourselves  into  a  council  of  deliberation.  It  is 
evident  that  if  we  meet  with  many  more  of 
these  miniature  glens,  we  shall  never  reach  the 
top  in  the  time  at  our  disposal;  but  haying 
gone  so  far,  we  are  not  inclined  to  turn  back, 
and  resolve  to  take  the  risk  and  push  on.    We 


are  more  favoured  after  this,  for  only  another 
small  defile  interrupts  our  ascent. 

We  have  now  accomplished  a  oonsiderable 
part  of  our  uphill  journey,  and  rest  oura^Tes 
for  a  few  minutes  to  view  the  scene  below,  and 
give  our  lungs  a  little  relief.  The  mist  which 
hung  over  the  hill  as  we  began  the  ascent  has 
cleared  away,  the  sun  shines  out  brilliantly, 
and  a  fine  view  from  the  top  promises  to  re- 
ward our  trouble.  From  where  we  sit,  tbe 
tranquil  waters  and  green  islands  of  the  lake 
are  seen  beneath  bathed  in  sunlight.  On  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  village  of  Luas,  em- 
bosomed among  trees  and  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  green  hills.  In  the  distance,  to  the  soath, 
are  the  Vale  of  Leven,  Dumbarton  Oastle,  and 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  The  view  even  here  is 
lovely,  but  nothing  compared  with  what  it 
must  be  from  the  top :  so  we  eagerly  resume 
the  ascent.  The  climbing  is  now  easier,  though 
some  steep  hills  make  our  hearts  beat  faster 
than  their  wont,  and  compel  us  to  take  a  ftw 
minutes'  rest.  However,  we  are  near  the  top 
and  presently  I  reach  the  summit  (3,192  feef, 
my  companion  in  the  struggle  resting  about 
a  hundred  yards  below,  pretty  nearly  "  di;iie 
up." 

The  top  of  Ben  Lomond !  How  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  scene  which  bursts  upon  the  Tiewr 
Words  would  fail  to  express  the  glorious  beauty 
of  the  prospect.  Eastward  are  seen  Stirling 
Castle,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Stirlingshire 
with  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  Edinburgh 
Castle,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  Pentland  Hills. 
Southward  may  be  distinguished  nearly  ^^ 
whole  county  of  Lanark,  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Clyde,  the  distant  peak  of  Tinto,  the  Londomi 
and  Cumnock  Hills,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  the  Oumbries,  and 
Ailsa  Craig.  Westward  and  northward  an? 
seen  mountains  piled  on  mountains  in  count- 
less succession — Ben  Voirlich,  Ben  Cruachan, 
Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Lawers,  Benledi,  Benmoiv, 
and  Schiehallion ;  and  far  away  on  the  south- 
west, the  Paps  of  Jura,  in  Argyleshire,  and 
Goatfell,  in  the  island  of  Arran.  And,  nictt 
fascinating  of  all,  away  down  below  is  Loch 
Lomond,  its  bright  waters  studded  with  islands. 
widening  as  it  extends  to  the  southward,  aad 
to  the  north  naiTowing  until  it  is  lost  among 
dusky  and  retreating  mountains. 

The  north-east  side  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  precipice  of  about  2,000  feet,  down 
which  few  tourists  will  look  without  somf 
sensation  of  terror.  The  descent,  boweTex, 
can  be  made  with  safety  through  a  deep  ratine 
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io  the  farmlioiise  of  Comar,  whence  there  is  a 
good  highland  road  along  the  shores  of  Loch 
Ard  to  Aberfoyle.  As  in  most  Scotch  moon- 
tains,  the  more  precipitous  sides  of  Ben- 
Lomond  are  toward  the  north  and  west. 

After  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  lovely  pros- 
pect beneath  us,  we  commence  the  descent 
of  the  Ben  by  the  way  we  came  up.  This  is 
comparatirely  easy,-  and  we  make  rapid  pro- 
gress. We  stay  here  and  there  to  secure  a 
particularly  inyiting  piece  of  heather,  some- 
times at  considerable  risk.  When  we  are  a 
considerable  length  down,  we  stop  and  gaze 
around  ns  to  get  a  few  lingering  looks  at  the 
loreJy  scene.  But,  alas !  our  pleasure  is  soon 
turned  to  dismay,  for  roimding  the  comer  of 
the  Loch,  a  few  miles  abore  Rowardennan, 
comes  the  steamer,  the  black  smoke  curling 
into  the  air.  And  now  begins,  not  a  race  for 
life,  but  a  race  for  the  steamboat.  Helter- 
skelter,  as  hard  as  we  can  go,  now  through 
heather,  at  other  times  through  marsh  and 
l)og,  and  now  down  a  rocky  slope,  sending  the 
stones  rattling  before  us.  Nearer  and  nearer 
comes  the  steamer!  "We  can't  catch  it;  we 
may  as  well  stop  and  take  it  coolly."  One 
more  effort !  and  hot  and  breathless  we  rush 
on  to  the  quay  at  Bowardennan  just  as  the 
Queen  steams  up  to  the  landing-place. 

Comfortably  seated  on  board,  we  have  leisure 
to  look  np  the  Loch  and  see  where  tradition 
»7B  Rob  Boy's  prison  is  situated,  at  the  base 
I'f  Ben  Lomond,  and  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  water's  edge.  Here  it  is  said  the  outlaw 
*a8  accustomed  to  keep  those  who  were  un- 


willing to  pay  him  "  black  mail "  or  protection 
money.  Fastening  a  rope  round  their  waists, 
he  gave  them  a  few  plunges  in  the  lake,  which 
generally  had  the  effect  of  making  the  most 
stubborn  comply  with  his  demands.  Of  Bob 
Boy  many  traditions  are  preserved  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Balquhidder,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1736.  He  retained  his  heroism  to  the 
last  hour.  One  of  the  M'Larens,  who  had 
been  formerly  his  foeman,  chanced  to  call, 
and  requested  to  see  him.  At  this  time  he 
was  rapidly  sinking;  but  after  being  raised 
up  in  his  bed,  and  arraying  himself  in  his 
warlike  accoutrements,  he  granted  the  request, 
saying  that  it  should  never  be  said  by  a  foe- 
man  that  he  saw  Bob  Boy  unarmed.  The. 
interview  was  very  brief.  They  had  just  time 
to  give  each  other  the  hand  of  forgiveness 
when  the  hero  of  a  hundred  raids  exclaimed, 
"  All  is  over !  let  my  piper  play  Ha  HI  mi  tuledh** 
(we  return  no  more) ;  but  b^ore  the  last  notes 
of  the  pibroch  were  sounded,  the  warrior's 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Proceeding  down  the  Loch,  "Lomond's 
breezes  deep  "  blow  gently  over  the  waters,  and 
cool  our  heated  brows.  Balloch  is  reached  at 
last,  and  we  bid  a  lingering  farewell  to  the  pride 
of  Scottish  lakes.  We  enter  the  carriage,  and 
the  train  swiftly  bears  us  onward  to  Glajsgow. 
I  bid  adieu  to  the  companion  of  my  day's  en- 
joyment ;  and  as  I  go  on  to  Edinburgh,  lean 
back  against  the  cufdiions,  and  dreamily  think 
over  the  lovely  scenes  through  which  I  have 
passed,  until  the  stoppage  of  the  train  wakes 
me  from  my  reverie. 

T.  Stewart  Bobebtson. 


A  THOnSABD  AND  OITB  8T0BIE8  FBOM  ITATUBE. 
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The  Fowl. 

CIII. 

A  hen  belonging  to  Mrs,  Collier,  Station 
lotel,  Brandenburg^  taking  a  fancy  for  a 
"Iway  trip,  got  herself  seated  in  a  truck  con- 
iming  wood,  and  came  on  to  Elgin,  where, 
ft«r  depositing  an  egg  in  the  truck  by  way  of 
tfe,  she  took  a  day  or  two  to  look  about  her. 
Aer  having  seen  the  wonders  of  Elgin,  she 


once  more  took  to  the  trucks,  and  again  re- 
turned to  her  domicile  at  Lossie. 

The  Hobsb. 

CIV. 

"  Many  times  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  the 
following  story,  illustrating  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  instinct  of  the  horse.  When  my 
father  was  about  three  or  four  years  of  age,  he 
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went  out  one  day  in  spring  to  play  in  the 
fields  of  my  grandfather's  farm,  situated  in 
the,  vicinity  (>f  Kinross.  In  his  rambles  he 
went  down  a  narrow  lane  dividing  two  fields, 
with  a  hedge  on  each  side.  When  about  the 
middle  of  the  road,  he  met  an  old  horse  that 
had  been  for  many  years  about  the  farm, 
drawing  manure  in  a  large  cart.  There  was 
no  room  for  my  father  to  pass,  the  pathway 
was  so  narrow.  After  what,  as  it  seemed,  a 
moment's  thought,  the  noble  old  horse  gently 
lifted  my  father,  catching  his  dress  in  his 
mouth,  and  as  gently  pushed  him  into  the 
hedge.  He  then  moved,  slowly  on  with  his 
head  turned  back  towards  the  chUd,  tUl  he 
saw  the  wheels  had  passed  him  in  safety. 
Dear  old  Smiler  lived  about  the  farm  till  death 
overtook  him,  after  having  arrived  at  the 
great  age  of  forty- two  years." 

cv. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  Lane,  of  Eresco^nbe,  in  the 
pariifi  of  Ashelworth,  Gloucestershire,  on  his 
returning  home  one  day,  tunned  his  horse  into 
a  fi^ldtin  wHch  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
graf e*  A  few  days  before  this,  the  horse  had 
been.ahod,  and  had  been  "pinched"  in  the 
shoeing,  of  one  foot.  The  morning  following, 
Mr.  liane. missed  the  horse^  and  caused  an 
activq  seancb  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  the  following  circumstance  transpired. 
The,  ^^oinial  it  is  sapposed*. Reeling  the  foot  to 
be  uncomfortable,  made. Ids  way  out  of  the 
fields, by  lifticug  the  gfde  off  the  hinges yn\h  his 
tee^ftj.and  went  straight  to  the  same  faxrier's 
shop  where  he  had  been  shod,  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and,  a  half.  The  farrier  had  no  sooner 
opened  his  shed,  than  the  horse  (which  had 
evidently  been  standing  there  some  time), 
advanced  up  to  the  forge,  and  held  up  his 
aUingfoot  The  farrier,  immediately  began  to 
examine  the  hoof,  discovered  the  ixgury,  took 
off  the  shoe,  and  replaced  it  more  carefully; 
on  which  the  horse  calmly  turned  about  and 
set  off  at  a  merry  pace  for  his  well-known 
pasture.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Lane's  servants, 
who  were  in  search  of  the  horse,  happening  to 
pass  the  farrier's  shop,  mentioned  their  sup- 
posed loss,  when  the  farrier  replied,  "Oh,  he 
has  been  here  and  got  reshod,  and  is  gone 
home  again  I"  This,  when  they  returned, 
they  found  to  be  actually  the  case 

The  Maqfib. 
cvi. 
I  hBire  found  that  birds  have  attachment  to 
theis.  masters  quite  as  powerful  as  that  of  dogs. 


and  that  they  are  equally  cunning  and  aagacuras. 
I  had  a  magpie,  a  clever  talking  bird,  whidi 
was  loose  as  often  as  it  was  caged.    One  day 
my  wife  was  teazing  the  bird,  which  happened 
then  to  be  in  its  cage — a  very  large  one  fixed 
under  my  verandah,  close  to  the  front  door. 
The  bird  was  dashing  from  side  to  side  of  ti^e 
cage,  wherever  its  mistress's  finger  was  put 
Unknown  to  the  bird  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  creep  imder  the  cage,  with  my  hand 
wrapped  in  my  wife's  apron,  and,  showing  but 
the  tip  of  my  finger,  try  if  he  knew  it   He 
dashed  across  the  cage,  and  when  the  point  of 
his  beak  was  all  but  upon  my  finger,  it  pulled 
up,  and  gave  a  short  shrill  whistle,  which  the 
dear  bird  awarded  to  me  alone.    I  ought  to 
say  that,  come  home  what  time  at  night  I 
might,  the  bird  always  hailed  me  with  one  and 
only  one  note,  and  for  that  night  all  I  could  ^ 
would  not  get  another ;  neither  would  the  bird 
ever  give  the  salute  to  another  person,  even  if 
at  night.    By  day  it  would  never  give  it  me, 
save  that  once,  at  the  discovery  of  the  finger. 

OTII. 

If,  of  a  morning,  I,  made  my  appearance  in 
either  leather  leggings  or  long  leather  boots, 
Mag's  feathers  were  up,  and  he  became  mute, 
in  expectation  that  I  was  intending  a  day  from 
home.  But  not  alone  for  a  day,  for  a  whole 
week  that  I  have  been  from  home,  hie  voioe 
would  not  be  heard,  though  at  other  times 
keeping  up  a  continual  chatter  and  screedi* 
ing.  My  wife  has  remarked  after  these  fits  of 
silence^  that  for  a  week  of  my  absence  thej 
failed  to  get  a  sonnet  from  him.  On  my  return, 
when  told  that  I  was  coming,  long  before  I 
appeared  on  the  premises,  at  four  hundredyards 
off,  with  houses  between  me  and  the  bird,  he 
would  begin  screaming  with  deUght,  and  flying 
round  the  cage ;  on  my  coming  near,  he  would 
seem  wild  with  delight. 

The  Cjlsaily. 

CVIII. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  a  hen  canazy 
of  last  year's  brood,  for  whom,  no  oompanioa 
was  found,  had,  by  way  of  experiment,  three 
blackbird's  eggs  placed  in  a  nest  she  had 
amused  herself  by  building.  Slie  adopted  her 
new  charge,  and  sat  assiduously  until  they  were 
hatched,  the  only  assistance  she  required  being 
to  have  them  occasionally  turned  for  her,  being 
unable  from  their  large  size  to  perform  that 
part  of  her  duty.  The  young  birds  she  fed 
with  egg  and  soft  bread,  but  what  was  very 
remarkable,  she  several  times  carried  them 
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small  worms,  affood  zuttural  to  UaokbirdB,  but 
totally  different' from  that  of  canaries,  who 
always  £9ed  their  yonng  from  the  crop. 

cix. 
A  friend  of  mine  informs  jne  that  by  placing 
a  mirror  before  an  old  bird  in  his  possession, 
he  could  at  any  time  be  induced  to  sing — ^be- 
ginning with  a  gentle  cadence  and  gradually 
rising  as  he  became  excited ;  at  length  he 
poured  forth  his  notes  with  rapidity  and  vehe- 
mence, andif  not  prevented  by  a  timely  removal 
of  the  mirror,  dashed  madly  forward  to  the 
attack  of  his  imaginary  rival.  That  his  song 
was  not  one  of  love  was  proved  by  introducing 
a  bird  of  the  opposite  sex  into  the  cage,  for 
afta:  singing  his  usual  song,  he  attacked  it 
with  fury,  and  would  soon  have  destroyed  it, 
had  it  not  been  removed. 

ex. 
I  had  a  canary,  between  the  wires  of  whose 
cage  I  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  piece  of 
lamp  sugar.  One  day  the  sugar  fell  out,  and 
when  picked  up,  was  found  to  be  quite  wet  on 
one  side.  This  excited  my  curiosity;  so  I 
looked  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  wet  it 


where  it  had  fallen,  and  being  oonvinced  there 
was  not,  I  replaced  it,  but  put  the  dry  side 
inwards,  determined  to  watch  the  bird's  pro- 
ceedings. To  my  astonishmenti  after  a  few 
ineffectual  attempts  to  nip  some  of  the  sugar 
(for  it  never  pecked  it],  it  went  to  the  water 
trough  several  times,  £Qled  his  bill,  dropped 
the  water  on  the  sugar,  and  then  after  it  was 
thus  softened  began  to  eat  it.  This  I  have 
seen  it  do  frequently. 

The  Fabsot. 

CXI. 

On  recently  visiting  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  Begenf  s  Park,  I  observed  a  little  incident 
which  I  thought  worthy  of  record.  A  very 
large  white  cockatoo  and  a  much  smaller  green 
parrot  inhabited  the  same  cage;  on  offering 
them  nuts,  the  parrot  took  the  nut,  but  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  crack  it,  immediatdy  carried 
it  to  the  cockatoo,  and  transferred  it  from  his 
own  bill  to  the  more  powerful  mandibles  of 
his  neighbour,  who  forthwith  cracked  it  and 
then  divided  the  kernel,  swallowing  half  him- 
self, and  honestly  returning  the  remainder  to 
the  parrot.  I  saw  these  two  birds  repeat  this 
manoeuvre  at  least  a  dozen  times  consecutively. 
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AntuBED  Flowers* 
IHAT  «i1b  the  fair  garden,  so  lately  array'd 
In  the  brightest  of  vesture,  the  greenest 
of  shade  P 
Can  frost  liave  been  stealing  the  gay  flowers 

among. 
Withering  their   petals,   and    spoiling  their 
songP 

Can  Autumn  be  coming,  with  footsteps  so  still. 
No  rain  in  the  valley,  no  wind  on  the  hill, 
No  cloud  in  the  heavens  to  shadow  the  earth. 
But  the  hum  of  the  insects  still  whispering  of 
mirth? 


Oan  Autumn  be  coming,  when  aJl  the  day 

long 
The  robin  is  warbling  his  musical  song  ? 
And  brisk  is  the  chirp  from  the  fruit-laden 

bough, 
While  the  swallows  are  wheeling  in  circles 

below  P 

If  Autumn  6e  coming,  what  cause  for  regret  P 
Bright  gems  of  the  garden  are  left  to  us 

yet; 
Sweet  roses  expanding  as  fair  as  at  first, 
When  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  their  tender- 
ness nursed. 
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Nay,  fairer ;  for  slowly  their  petals  tmf old 
At  mom,  and  at  evening,  jost  touched  by  the 

oold, 
Yet  trusting  the  same  kindly  sun  in  the  sky, 
Asleep  on  the  bosom  of  Nature  they  lie. 

So  rest  all  the  flowers  in  their  evening  of  life, 
No  work  to  do  now — no  labour — no  strife ; 
But  a  calm  more  delightful,  a  glorious  decay, 
Like  the  beauty  that  waits  on  the  close  of  the 
day. 

If  the  garden's  gay  carpet  has  paled  to  the 

view. 
In  its  brightest  carnations  and  loveliest  blue. 
The  scarlet  geranium  has  raised  her  proud 

head. 
And  the  g^ld  and  the  flame-tints  have  deepened 

instead. 

If  some  flowers  have  departed,  the  rest  seem 

more  fair ; 
They  are  all  that  the  first  frost  of  Autumn 

could  spare ; 
More  tender  in  tone,  and  more  g^raceful  in  play. 
As  they  hang  their  sweet  bells  on  a  withering 

spray. 

So  we  ring  through  the  garden  our  soft  evening 

chime. 
Sweet  vesper  of  Nature,  her  calm  fading  time ; 
We  bloom  to  the  last,  and  we  sing  as  we  bloom. 
And  breathe  on  the  night-wind  our  farewell 

perfume. 


Smiles  and  Tears. 

IIKE  the  flowers  in  bloom  so 
tender. 
Stands  a  maiden  young  and 
fair; 
.  Hers  no  crimson  robe  of  splendour, 
Gold,  nor  diamonds  in  her  hair. 

Only  now  a  smile  of  gladness 
lights  the  beauty  of  her  cheek ; 

Then  a  tear-drop  tells  of  sadness. 
Ere  her  trembling  lips  can  speak. 

Joy  ! — such  joy  as  tongue  could  never 
Tell  in  tones  of  human  speech, — 

Hearts  that  love  alone  could  ever 
Down  such  depths  of  feeling  reach, — 

Joy  that  he,  so  proud  and  fearless, 
Tielding  weakness  far  above ; 

He,  with  eye  so  bright  and  tearless. 
Teams  at  last  for  woman's  love. 


"  Take,"  he  says,  "this  folded  letter, 
*    Bead  it  where  the  roses  bloom  ; 
You  shall  understand  it  better, 
Mingled  with  their  sweet  perfame. 

"  Witness,  all  th^  flowers  that  hear  me, 

How  I  long  to  stand  again 
With  thy  beating  heart  so  near  me, 

That  my  voice  may  soothe  its  pain. 

"  All  the  proudest  hopes  that  painted 
Life's  ambitious  course  to  me, 

Fade  beside  the  pure — the  sainted 
Love,  when  memory  turns  to  thee. 

"  All  I  ever  felt  of  greatness — 
Real  greatness — good  and  true, 

Brings  to  me  the  bygone  sweetness 
Of  the  life  that  we  two  knew. 

"  So,  while  musing,  sad  and  lonely. 
Late  I  tore  me  firom  the  past; 

And  my  mood  of  melancholy 
Quickly  to  the  winds  I  cast. 

''  If,  I  said,  I  love  that  maiden. 
As  a  worthy  knight  should  love. 

Let  no  more  this  sorrow-laden 
Heart  a  coward  recreant  prove. 

"  Let  my  truth  be  shown  in  serving 
Where  my  help  may  welcome  be; 

Her  strong  faith  my  purpose  nerving, 
While  her  prayers  ascend  for  ma 

"  Thus  I  sought,  and  thus  I  found  him— 
Brother — loved  in  early  years ; 

Ah,  what  wretched  ties  had  bound  him! 
Ah,  what  penitence!  what  tears ! 

**  But  what  need  of  kindly  oheering— 
Words  of  hope  for  days  to  oome; 

He,  poor  prodigal,  so  fearing — 
Trembling  on  the  verge  of  doom. 

"  Sickness  bowed  him — pain  and  sorrow 

Mingled  in  his  daily  lot ; 
Want  was  looming  in  the  morrow. 

Life  had  scarce  one  sunny  spot. 

"  What  the  end  would  be,  I  wondered; 

Dark  and  sad  it  looked  to  us. 
Many  an  hour  I  sate  and  pondered. 

Thinking  of  the  loved-one  thus^ 

"  If  I  lose  the  prize  of  honour. 

He  who  led  me,  nothing  loth- 
He  will  put  this  crown  upon  her, 
That  her  prayers  shall  save  ua  both." 


Sfe  Iot^  ^ibrarj. 


Fads  and  Fanotes.  A  Book  of  Sketches  and 
Counsels  for  Young  People.  By  Ooxjbin 
William.  London :  Sunoay-school  IJnioiL 
"Cousin  William"  walks  in  the  steps  of 
"  Old  Humphrey."  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
is  an  imitator ;  his  *'  Facts  and  Fancies " 
poseesa  the  marks  of  originality.  But  the 
genial  tone,  the  cordial  sympathy,  the  cheer- 
ful piet^,  which  has  given  such  a  measure  of 
popularity  to  the  works  of  George  Mogridge, 
eminently  characterise  these  papers  hy  *'  Cousin 
William,  and  we  doubt  not  these  qualities  will 
go  far  to  secure  for  them  an  equally  wide  cir- 
culation. They  certainly  deserve  it.  "  Nobody 
in  Particular  "  is  a  capital  paper ;  we  give  the 
anecdote  which  seems  to  have  suggested  it  to 
the  writer : — 

"nobody  in  paktkular. 
"It  is  related  of  the  witty  Theodore  Hook,  that, 
strolling  along  the  Strand  one  day,  in  company  with 
a  friend,  he  observed  a  dand3r  approaching  them, 
dreaaed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  and  sailing  down 
the  street  with  the  air  of  an  Emperor,  passing  by  the 
ordinary  mortals  who  surrounded  him  with  immeasur- 
able disdain.  Just  as  he  came  near,  Hook  stepped  up 
to  tne  exquisite,  and  humbly  in<|uired,  *  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  are  you  anybody  m  particular  ? '  The 
duconcerted  beau  looked  at  the  grave  querist  in  utter 
amazement,  and  walked  away  without  a  particle  of 
dignity  left." 

The  ChriHian  Sabbath,  By  Samxtel,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cablislb.  London :  W.  Hunt 
and  Co. 

This  tract  contains  much  in  little  compass. 
It  presents  a  condensed  argument  which 
thoughtful  readers  will  appreciate.  The  prac- 
tical issue  of  the  argument  is  thus  stated : — 

"First:  Dismiss,  as  utterly  untenable,  the  oft- 
I  repeated,  but  sadly  deceitful  statement,  that  the  keep- 
I  iog  of  a  Sabbath  is  fi,  Jewish,  a  Le-vitical,  a  Mosaic  in- 
j  stitution.  Truly  it  was  embodied  in  the  code  of  the 
luaditish  Church.  But  it  is  as  much  for  all  men,  at 
all  times,  as  any  one  other  of  those  principles  which, 
standing  by  its  side,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
are  also  embodied  in  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God. 
Secondly  :  Dismiss,  as  equally  untenable,  the  phan- 
tasy that  man,  in  his  present  earthly  pilgrimage,  can 
ever  be  elevated  above  the  Sabbatical  observance  of 
the  Lord's-day.  As  well  may  you  say  that  he  can  be 
plevated  above  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony.  Both 
theee  blessed  institutions,  the  Sabbath  and  Marriage,  were 
ordained  of  God,  as  being  even  then  needful  for  man's 
holiness  and  happiness,  in  the  state  of  man's  innocency. 
And  they  cannot,  now  that  man  has  fallen,  be  ignored, 
'vithout  grievous  harm  to  the  offending  member,  as 
veil  as  to  the  body  collective  of  Christ.  Yes  truly,  I 
*peak  it  with  seriousness,  just  as  the  theory  that 
^bacy  ia  a  higher  estate  than  wedlock,  has  ever 


resulted,  and  always  will  result,  in  unbridled  licence, 
so  will  the  theory  that  every  week-day  should  be  a 
Sabbath,  inevitably  issue  in  every  Sabbath  becoming, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  week-day. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly :  Prize  and  hallow  the  Christian 
Sabbath ;  sanctify  it  to  Jehovah  and  Jehovah  will  bless 
it  to  you.     (Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.)" 

Li  educated  circles  this  tractate  will  prove 
most  valuable. 

The  HUtory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the 
First  Century,  to  the  Completion  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Q«rmany.  In  6  vols.,  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.  London :  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

We  call  special  attention  to  these  volumes, 
not  because  they  need  our  commendation,  but 
because  the  Regions  Tract  Society  has  iust 
made  a  most  liberal  offer  to  supply  the  whole 
six  volumes  to  mibisters.  City  missionaries, 
teachers,  and  others,  at  the  price  of  nine 
shillings.  Next  to  the  testimony  of  the  Word, 
we  could  desire  no  better  refutation  of 
Romanism  than  the  testimony  of  imnartial 
Church  history.  We  may  add  that  truth  here 
is  stranger  than  fiction;  so  that  the  iiUereat 
of  these  volumes  is  only  exceeded  by  their  im- 
portance. We  refer  to  an  advertisement  for 
particulars  of  the  offer  of  the  society. 

The  Old  Gateway;   or.  The  Story  of  Agaiha, 

By  Emma  Mabshai<l.     London:    Seeley, 

Jackson,  and  Halliday. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tales  we  have 

read  for  a  long  time.    It  cannot  fail  to  add  to 

the  reputation  of  the  authoress.    We  took  the 

volume  up  intending  to  give  it  a  superficial 

glance,  but  our  attention  was  so  absorbed,  that 

we  reached  the  last  page  before  we  put  it  down 

again. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Church  of 
England  Sunday-school  Teachers.  London : 
The  Church  of  England  Sunday-school  In- 
stitute. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  magazine  to 
teachers.  It  has  taken  a  high  stand  during 
the  present  year,  and  has  published  some  papers 
of  a  very  valuable  character.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  Archbishop  of  York  recognizing  the 
Rowing  importance  of  Magazine  JLitei'ature, 
by  sending  a  contribution  to  the  August 
number. 

Our  British  Ccmstitution.    By  the  Rev.  Pibld- 
ING  OuLD,  M.  A.    London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co. 
We  hope   ''  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,"  to  whom  this  pamphlet  is  ad- 
dressed, will  ponder  the  faithful  and  earnest 
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appeal  of  the  writer.  It  would  be  a  happy  day 
for  our  land,  if  our  legislators,  once  for  all, 
resolved  never  to  sacrifice  principle  in  religions 
matters  at  the  shrine  of  so-called  political  ex- 
pediency ;  but  we  fear  the  day  is  far  distant. 
Mr.  Omd  points  out  a  painful  instance  of 
episcopal  inconsistency.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  a  recent  debate  in  tne  House  of  Lords  spoke 
thus: — 

«  The  moveineiit  at  present  going  on  is  of  a  grayitj 
which  it  is  impossible  to  oyerrate  at  the  present 
moment.  I  know  how  great  is  the  danger  arising 
from  the  tendency  of  the  young  mind  of  England  to 
turn  towards  the  views  and  usa^s  of  that  Church 
which  our  forefathers  had  left  with  a  strange  affec- 
tion. ^  My  own  attention  is  being  continually  called  to 
indiTidual  cases  in  which  this  strange  tendency  is  to 
be  met  with ;  and  a  peat  part  of  my  tune  is  devoted  in 
trving  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  diverting  the  affections 
or  those  who  exhibit  this  tendency  from  the  object  to 
which  they  are  inclined.  The  present  is  therefore  a 
grave  and  serious  occasion  for  those  who  believe  with 
me  that  a  greater  misfortune  could  not  befall  this 
happy  land  than  any  faltering  in  her  adhesion  to  the 
true  doctrines  of  the  Reformation." 

Commenting  on  this  passage  Mr.  Ould  pro- 
ceeds:— 

<^  This  is  sufficiently  startling :  but  is  it  notinjfintely 
more  so  that  these  words  should  have  been  uttered  bv 
one  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  living  man 
(with  one  exception^  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things 
which  he  so  feelingly  deplores  ?  Who  more  respon- 
sible than  he  for  giving  the  minds  of  young  Oxonians 
that  *  strange  tendency  *  ^  which  he  affects  to  lament  so 
pathetically  P  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  a  late 
published  statement  of  this  Prelate,  that  there  was  no 
Kitualifltic  excess  in  any  of  the  Churches  of  his  Diocese, 
with  the  statement  in  this  speech,  that  a  large  part  of 
hia  time  was  oeeupifd  with  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
wavering  allegiance  of  the  young  clergy  to  the  Church  of 
which  they  are  ministers  P  " 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  really  means.  Episcopal  utterances 
now  should  not  give  an  "  uncertain  sound." 

Tlain    Sermons  for  Plain  People.     By  Bey. 

F.  O.  MoBBis,  B.A.    London :  W.  Hunt  and 

Co. 

These  sermons  deserve  their  title,  which  is 
saying  as  much  as  could  well  be  said  for  any 
sermons. 

tiiory  of  a  Feast    Manchester :  J.  Ferguson. 
A  suitable  and 'simple  harvest-home  tract. 

Svggestive  Beadiiigs  on  the  Gospels :  8t  Luke. 
By  a  Clebgtman's  Wife.  London:  W. 
Hunt  and  Co. 

These  Readings,  or  Notes,  sprang  out  of  a 
necessity  often  felt  by  those  who  conduct 
teachers'  meetings.  They  have  the  verdict  of 
experience  in  their  favour,  having  been  in 
MB.  use  for  years.  We  consider  the  writer 
has  thoroughly  accomplished  her  object — "  to 


g^ve  just  enough  in  the  notes  to  sogsest  fresh 
views  of  Scripture  to  the  teachers,  and  to  create 
in  them  a  desire  to  study  for  themselves." 

Slujrt  Argwnenta  about  {ke  MiUennium.  By  the 
Bey.  B.  C.  TouNa.  Second  thoTuand. 
London:  Elliot  Stock. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  coming  of  Chrigt 
will  not  be  pre-millennial.  We  cannot  discuss 
this  question;  but  we  commend  Mr.  Toung'B 
book  as  avery  able  treatise.  Certainly,  whateTer 
the  future  majr  have  in  store  for  the  world,  it 
behoves  Christians  now  to  do  what  they  can 
to  spread  the  "good  tiding  of  great  joy"  to 
"  all  people."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Young  that 
God's  Word  plainly  teaches  that  "  the  spectacle 
by  which  men  are  to  be  attracted  is  one  of 
suffering,  not  of  splendowr*'  **  Christ  rejoiced 
in  the  power  of  the  cross,  not  in  the  efficacy  of 
His  regal  glory.  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,'  He  mi 
*will  draw  all  men  unto  Me;'  not,  If  I  cone 
down,  and  reign  on  the  earth.  The  word  *all ' 
may  not  be  designed  to  teach  that  a  time  ^ 
come  when  every  member  of  thehumanfamilj 
will  be  drawn  to  the  Saviour ;  but  it  cannot 
teach  less  than  that  all  who  should  be  sayedbr 
Christ  from  the  time  of  His  crucifixion,  shonld 
be  drawn  to  Him  by  the  cross."  The  best 
way  of  showing  our  interest  in  Millennium 

Promises  seems  to  us  to  be  to  "  preach  Christ 
esus,  and  Him  crucified  "  to  "  every  creatnre."* 

Questions  of  the  Day,  London :  Seeley,  Jackson. 

and  Halliday. 

These  "addresses"  were  given  at  "the 
Islington  Clerical  Meeting"  last  JaDuaiy. 
The  subjects  treated  are  "  The  Atonement. 
"Absolution,"  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  and 
"  Future  Punishment."  The  sp^era  were 
Dr.  Miller,  the  Bev.  W.  Oadman,  the  Ber.  J 
Bardsley,  and  the  Bev.  E.  Bayley.  The  pwen 
are  especially  adapted  for  the  dergy,  hnt  tht7 
are  not  the  less  suitable  for  all  readers. 

The  Man  who  kept  himself  in  Bepair.  Br  tbe 
Bev.  p.  B.  Powbb,  M.A.  London:  \v 
Macintosh. 

We  have  a  strong  feeling  against  the  habi'v 
of  transforming  Sermons  into  Tracts.  Tb' 
special  mission  of  the  Tract  is  to  reach  ihi^ 
who,  as  a  mle,  do  not  hear  Sermons,  and  for 
that  very  reason  are  not  likely  to  read  thm- 
We  would  almost  g^uarantee  a  reading  for  *r. 
Power's  Tracts  wherever  they  go. 

The  Christian  Life.    By  Emilius  Batlbt,  B.P 

London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co. 

We  have  only  space  to  announce  the  pubk-^ 
taon  of  this  practical  volume.  The  topj;? 
dealt  with  are  such  as  render  the  book  apeciauT 
one  for  family  reading.  Plain,  earnest,  ana 
affectionate  words  of  exhortation,  oonnBel,  ana 
encouragement*  are  addressed  to  all  the  meiB' 
bers  of  we  Home  Cirde. 


Wx^  d^hmtmn  §am{. 
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PRAISE   AND    BLAME. 
BY  HB8.  BliLIS,  AUTHOBBSS  OF  "THB  WOMBN  OF  ENGLAND,"  BTC. 


Chapter  X. 
often  tell  ourselyes  and  others 
that  we  do  not  believe  a  thing, 
and  yet  derive  unspeakable  satis- 
fSEU^on  from  any  stray  item  of  con- 
finnation  that  may  fall  in  our  way  tending  to 
prove  that  the  thing  is  not  so.  It  was  thus 
with  Margaret,  that  she  lifted  up  her  head 
and  stepped  more  lightly  after  Mrs.  Godwin 
liad  said  plainly  that  she,  for  one,  did  not 
beheve  the  disagreeable  reports  about  Harry 
Donlop.  She  had  her  own  strong  internal 
convictions  that  the  youth  himself  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  do  what  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
Impulsive,  imprudent  he  might  he,  but  not 
deceitful.  "What  Harry  did,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  was  done  openly,  fearing  no  man ; 
and  he  was,  without  doubt,  a  little  too  much 
addicted  to  this  defiance  of  opinion — ^this 
tendency  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  what  he 
considered  noble  or  right.  That  a  youth  of 
such  character  and  habits  should  carry  oi^ 
a  long  course  of  systematic  deception  was 
incredible  to  the  Gk>dwins,  who  knew  him 
intimately ;  but  while  the  clergyman,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  abstained  from  any 
open  defence  of  his  young  friend,  deeming 
it  best  to  let  the  subject  die  out  of  itself,  as 
he  never  doubted  but  it  would,  his  more  out- 
spoken and  impulsive  wife  did  not  find  it 
quite  so  easy  to  remain  silent.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  women  generally  much  more  difficult  than 
to  men  to  keep  silence  while  a  friend  is 
abused;  and  while  Mrs.  Godwin  showed 
berself  too  good  a  wife  to  deviate  in  any 


open  manner  from  the  rule  laid  down  by 
her  husband,  she  found  consolation  in  throw* 
ing  out  as  many  favourable. suggestions  as 
could  be  introduced  whenever  the  matter 
was  openly  discussed,  and  by  speaking  her 
mind  fully  and  indignantly  when  talking 
with  Margaret  alone. 

And  all  the  while,  though  stanch  and 
true  in  her  friendship,  and  never  swerving 
frt>m  her  confidence  in  Harry  Dunlop, 
Margaret  could  really  bring  forward  no  pre- 
cise fact  that  coidd  have  established  his  in- 
nocence in  a  court  of  law,  unless,  indeed,  tlie 
consistency  of  an  honest  and  truthful  charac- 
ter-might have  served  that  purpose;  and 
against  this,  both  judge  and  jury  would 
have  probably  brought  that  other  consistent, 
and  to  them  infallible,  argument,  that  young 
men  will  be  young  men  all  the  world  over. 
More  than  once  Margaret  heard  this  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  Harry ;  but  it  was  no  excuse 
to  her.  It  was  a  plea  from  which  her  soul 
revolted,  and  she  felt  at  the  time  as  if  she 
absolutely  must  have  dear  evidence  that  her 
friend  did  not  need  this  contemptible  apology. 
It  seemed  imperative  upon  her,  on  such  oc- 
casions, that  she  herself  should  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom,  find  out  from  what 
source  the  strange  report  had  arisen,  and 
sweep  it  away  for  ever. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  ask 
the  plain  question  of  Harry  himself,  but 
who  would  write  and  ask  it?  She  was 
clearly  not  the  right  person  to  do  so,  for 
besides  not  corresponding  with  him,  how 
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could  she  make  so  insultiiig  an  inquiry  ?  and 
of  the  only  Mends  or  connexions  who  might 
have  inquired  with  any  show  of  propriety, 
the  Gk)dwins,  on  the  one  hand,  would  not 
take  any  steps  towards  investigation,  because 
they  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  the 
Andersons,  on  the  other  hand,  woidd  not 
move  in  the  matter  because  they  did  believe 
it.  Harry,  of  course,  said  nothing  in  his 
letters  to  throw  light  upon  the  mystery, 
and  consequently  Margaret  was  compelled 
to  leave  it  for  the  present  imsolved.  She 
could  only  wait;  and  when  a  friend  is 
wronged,  or  we  believe  him  to  be  so,  it  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to 
wait  and  be  stiU. 

Perhaps  Margaret  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cany  out  this  virtue  of  patient 
waiting  had  not  other  causes  of  anxiety  arisen, 
turning  her  feelings  to  some  extent  from  the 
case  of  Harry  Dunlop  to  that  of  his  brother. 
Archy  was  better  in  health,  and  as  he 
learned  by  degrees  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
inconvenience  of  his  lameness,  it  became  less 
apparent,  if  not  less  in  itself.  But  the  plea- 
sure which  this  evident  amendment  would 
have  afforded  to  Margaret,  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  to  any  of  his  friends,  was  damped 
by  a  change  in  the  youth  himself — a  some- 
thing which  she  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  explain  in  words,  but  which  she  felt 
not  the  less  to  be  a  real  change. 

It  is  always  thus  with  a  finely-constituted 
moral  nature,  formed  upon  a  high  standard 
of  principle,  that  a  large  amount  of  right 
and  wrong  is  discovered  and  appreciated 
according  to  its  worth,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
instinct — a  shrinking  under  a  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  the  one  wherever  it  exists, 
and  an  eager  welcome  of  the  other  wherever 
it  can  be  found. 

In  this  manner  women  often  do  right 
themselves  and  help  others  to  do  right, 
without  being  aware  at  the  time  of  the  exact 
grounds  or  principles  on  which  they  are 
acting.  Under  such  circumstances  they  are 
said  to  act  firom  impulse,  and  so  unquestion- 
ably they  not  unfrequently  do ;  but  where 
they  habitually  act  Tightly,  there  is  a  deeper 
foundation  for  their  conduct  than  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment ;  a  foundation  in  all 


probability  laid  long  ago,  in  an  earnest  reve- 
rence for  what  is  right,  and  a  hatred  no  lees 
earnest  for  what  is  wrong.  This  foundatioii 
may  have  been  laid  in  early  diildhood  by 
the  influence  of  parents,  perhaps  removed 
by  death  before  the  character  of  the  child 
appeared  to  have  assumed  any  definite  form ; 
or  it  may  have  been  laid  in  secret  by  dose 
spiritual  exercises  and  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits.  By  whatever  meaiu 
this  great  work  may  have  been  acoompliBhed, 
the  apparent  results  are  often  so  instan- 
taneous, so  rightly  applied  to  the  moment  of 
time  when  decision  and  action  are  required, 
that  they  seem  to  the  superficial  observer  to 
be  only  the  accidental  stirrings  of  a  momen- 
tary impulse,  and  people  wonder  that  some 
women  can  so  often  act  rightly  themselves, 
and  give  the  best  advice  to  others,  when 
they  are  perhaps  not  very  highly  cultivated, 
nor  even  endowed  with  any  eztraordiDBiy 
powers  of  intellect. 

Such  women  «m,  as  well  as  act  Their 
moral  perceptions  being  quickened  by  that 
same  process  which  has  made  them  active 
agents  in  what  is  just  and  good,  they  see, 
sometimes  almost  instantaneously, .  what 
others  are  dull  to  perceive,  and  know  in  the 
same  way  when  all  is  well  with  those  aronnd 
them,  or  when  moral  darkness  is  overshadow- 
ing a  spirit  which  ought  to  dwell  in  hghi 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  sadi 
women  are  eminently  calculated  for  filling 
the  position  and  discharging  the  duty  of 
mothers.  The  children  of  such  women  will 
sometimes  grow  up  to  be  just  men  and 
noble  women,  while  the  children  of  the 
highly  accomplished  mother,  the  scholar  or 
the  genius,  may  grow  up  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  themselves  and  her.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary because  of  the  talents  or  acquirements  of 
the  mother  that  i^Q  children  should  lose  the 
path  of  moral  rectitude;  but  where  they 
pursue  that  path  firom  infancy,  love  it, 
delight  in  it,  and  would  rather  part  with 
life  than  leave  it,  there  are  strong  groonds 
for  believing  that  the  influence  which  hs^ 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  their  characters, 
and  which  has  made  tiiem  what  they  aw, 
has  been,  in  its  own  nature,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  intellectual  endowment  or  culn- 
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ration,  howeyer  excellent  such  things  may 
be  in  themselyes. 

Margaret  Conrtenay  was  gifted  in  a  high 
degree  with  this  moral  sense.  Mrs.  GK>dwin 
had  the  same,  at  least  to  some  extent :  but 
with  her  it  was  so  difficult  to  think  evil  of  any 
hiunan  being — she  was  so  warm  an  enthusiast 
in  hoping  all  things  good  and  favourable, 
especially  of  those  who  had  in  any  way  crept 
into  her  affections — that  her  perceptions  often 
came  short  of  the  precise  mark,  and  that 
which  she  might  have  clearly  perceived  by 
a  little  impartial  investigation  she  mentally 
shut  her  eyes  upon  and  would  not  see.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Archy  Dunlop,  if  there  were 
times  when  this  faithful  friend  and  nurse 
did  entertain  a  doubt  whether  he  was  the 
Bame  happy,  upright,  and  confiding  boy 
which  she  had  first  known  him,  her  pity 
for  his  sufferings  was  so  intense,  her  yearn- 
ing over  him  so  tender,  that  she  could  not, 
wwdd  not,  see  him  as  he  really  was — so  far 
altered  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  sullen, 
or  a  little  wanting  in  those  warm  expressions 
of  affection  and  trust  which  used  to  be  habi- 
tual with  him,  and  which  had  made  him  an 
abnost  universal  favourite. 

Mr.  (Godwin  also  might  at  times  suspect 
that  Archjr's  real  character  was  not  im- 
proved by  his  school-life,  but  he  also  took 
kindly  into  consideration  what  the  poor  boy 
was  suffering  in  his  injured  limb,  and  above 
all  the  heavy  penalty  of  a  life-long  lameness. 
And  even  if  these  i^thM  fidends  had  been 
more  scrutinizing,  Archy  himself  had  learned, 
amongst  his  other  attainments,  how  to  ward 
off  any  curious  investigations  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  pressed  too  closely.  He  had 
learned  many  things  at  school  besides  his 
lessons,  and  one  especially,  of  which  none  of 
his  friends  would  previously  have  believed 
him  capable— he  had  learned  to  act  a  part. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  Archy  was  a  bad 
actor,  extremely  shallow  in  his  understand- 
ing of  this  art,  and  very  apt  to  break  through 
appearance  into  sudden  reality.  He  would 
have  done  this  many  times  with  his  friends 
at  the  parsonage,  only  that  his  physical 
wants  were  so  many,  that  Mrs.  Godwin 
directed  almost  all  the  attention  she  could 
spare  him  to   these,   and  to  keeping  him 


pleasantly  soothed  and  moderately  cheerM ; 
while  Mr.  Gbdwin,  with  his  pupils  and  his 
parish,  did  not  find  much  opportunity  for 
quiet  talk  with  Archy,  beyond  what  he  felt 
to  be  absolutely  demanded  by  Christian 
duty. 

The  case  was  altered  now  that  the  two 
young  ladies  had  returned,  and  Margaret 
was  at  liberty  to  read  and  talk  with  the 
lame  boy — ^for  a  boy  Archy  was  to  her,  and 
she  could  not  realize  the  notion  that  he 
would  ever  be  anything  else.  The  mention 
of  Archy  as  a  man  only  made  her  laugh. 
It  was  well  he  did  not  know  that  she 
laughed,  for  he  was  just  now  growing  very 
sensitive  on  this  point,  and  persisted  in 
getting  out  and  showing  himself  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible,  stretching  him- 
self up  to  his  tallest,  and  really  straining 
his  contracted  limb  ;  and  Margaret  fancied 
he  did  this  more  when  Agnes  was  in  the 
way  to  see  than  at  other  times. 

But  Agnes  neither  saw,  nor  cared  to  see, 
the  efforts  which  poor  Archy  made  to  look 
like  a  man,  or  to  appear  in  any  other  way 
to  advantage  in  her  eyes.  She  had  re- 
peated to  her  mother  and  to  Margaret  the 
strange  disgraceful  story  told  about  him  by 
Charles  Hetherington ;  and  though  both 
had  been  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  a 
boy  who  could  thus  expose  and  exaggerate 
the  weakness  of  his  friend,  Agnes  herself 
had  never  lost  the  impression  made  upon 
her  mind  by  this  stoiy,  nor  was  she  likely 
to  lose  it.  Archy  was  an  entirely  different 
person  to  her  now.  She  was  not  unkind  to 
him:  that  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  one  of  her  disposition,  any  further 
than  as  she  might  be  sometimes,  and  always 
unconsciously  to  herself,  slightly  contemp- 
tuous in  her  manner  towards  him.  She 
had  seen  him  made  ridiculous,  she  had 
heard  him  described  as  a  coward,  mean, 
and  false.  How  was  it  possible  that  she 
could  look  upon  him  with  interest  or  regard ! 
It  was  not  her  business  to  search  into  the 
matter  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
really  been  as  base  as  he  was  represented: 
nor,  if  such  was  the  case,  did  she  consider 
it  any  duty  of  hers  to  endeavour  to  bring 
him  to  a  better  state  of  mind.     Agnes  was 
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no  heroine ;  she  was  simply  disgusted  with 
her  old  friend  and  playfellow ;  and  she  was 
not  the  less  so  because  he  had  failed  to  grow 
an  inch  taller  while  at  school,  or  if  he  had, 
his  lameness  made  him  look  shorter,  she 
fancied,  than  before  he  went. 

But  if  the  story  which  Agnes  repeated  was 
rejected  at  the  moment  by  Margaret  because 
of  the  meanness  and  treachery  of  him  who 
told  it,  it  made  not  the  less  a  painful  im- 
pression upon  her  mind,  especially  as  it 
convinced  her  that  Archy's  school -friends 
had  been  boys  of  a  character  from  which 
no  sterling  good  was  to  be  expected.  That 
Archy  could  have  allied  hiniRfllf  in  dose 
intimacy  with  such  friends  was  a  fact  of  bad 
omen.  That  a  boy  like  Charles  Hethering- 
ton  shoidd  betray  a  companion  who  had 
loved  him  and  trusted  in  him  was  no  sur- 
prise to  Mai^aret,  who  had  been  early 
taught  to  believe  that  where  there  is  no 
respect  for  Ood,  there  will  be  'no  truth 
towards  man.  But  that  which  shocked  her 
most,  and  awakened  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sions,  was  the  consideration  that  Archy  had 
been  living  so  long  in  this  low  moral  atmo- 
sphere, and  yet  had  never  so  much  as  spoken 
of  it  with  disapprobation  or  regret. 

''  He  must  be  changed  indeed,"  thought 
Margaret,  and  then  she  added  to  this  evi- 
dence' on  the  dark  and  melancholy  side  a 
kind  of  estranged  look  which  Archy  brought 
from  school  with  him,  a  restless  expression 
in  those  large  dear  eyes  of  his  that  used  to 
look  so  sweet  and  calm.  And  then  he  had 
grown  so  reserved ;  instead  of  those  natiiral 
outbursts  of  feeling,  like  his  brother  Harry's 
in  their  sincerity  though  softer  in  expression, 
there  was  about  him  now  an  evident  watch- 
frOness,  as  if  afraid  that  he  should  disclose 
too  much,  and  this  even  in  his  most  familiar 
conversation.  But,  above  all,  Margaret 
thought  she  could  see  that  he  was  not 
happy.  It  is  true  he  seldom  complained; 
indeed,  he  seldom  spoke  of  himself  in  any 
way,  and,  with  this  subject  shut  out  as  it 
seemed  from  familiar  intercourse,  he  had 
become  more  silent,  and,  as  Margaret  said 
ofben  to  herself,  and  sometimes  to  her  friends, 
**  much  more  reserved." 

Oppressed  with  these  thoughts,  Margaret, 


who  was  naturally  outspoken  and  sinoere, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  conceal  what  was 
weighing  on  her  mind ;  and  one  day  Archy 
asked  her  plainly,  and  with  a  degree  of 
petulance  to  which  she  was  not  accustomed 
from  him,  why  she  looked  at  him  so  earnestlj. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Margaret  replied, 
'*  but  I  was  not  conscious  that  I  did  so." 

"You  do  so  very  often,"  replied Ardiy. 
"  You  seem  as  if  you  wanted  to  look  througli 
me." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  way,  Archy,"  she 
said.  ''You  used  to  be  so  easy  to  see  through, 
so  dear,  so  transparent,  that  one  is  scarcely 
prepared  to  find  you,  of  all  people,  OTiiBted 
over  with  something  not  easy  to  penetrate, 
still  less  would  any  one  expect  a  mysteiy 
they  could  not  solve." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  a  mystety,  Mar- 
garet?" 

"  To  me  there  is." 

<'  Perhaps  there  is  to  myself.  One  miut 
always  be  perplexed  with  something,  I  sup- 
pose, as  one  grows  older.  life  itself  is  a 
mystery." 

"Not  really.  It  only  looks  mysterioiw 
when  we  wOl  not  see  it  truly.  I  should  be 
very  imhappy  if  I  thought  it  must  really  be 
so,  for  I  hate  mysteries." 

"Why,  Margaret,  your  religion  is  a 
mystery.     God  Himself  is  a  mystery." 

"  Yes,  but  not  mysterious  beyond  being 
trusted.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Not  only  to 
be  unable  to  understand,  but  also  to  doubt, 
and  fear — that  is  absolute  misery  to  me." 

"  Then  you  doubt  and  fear  about  mef 

"AHttle." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  you  are  not  the  same  as  you 
used  to  be,  and  you  do  not  appear  to  be 
happy." 

*  *  Happy !  How  should  I  be  happy,  going 
about  a  cripple  for  life?" 

"  Oh,  Archy !  Don't  speak  of  your  lame- 
ness in  that  way.  No  doubt  it  causes  you 
great  inconvenience;  but  in  appearance  it 
is  so  very  trifling  that  no  one  thinks  about 
it.  And  it  is  so  easily  explained  too — 
only  an  acddent  at  school,  and  neglected  at 
the  time?" 

"Is  it  easily  explained,  Margaret?" 
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"  I  suppose  80 :  you  were  jumping,  were 
you  not?" 

''  Mai^aret,  I  was  stealing.  I  was  robbing 
an  orchard." 

"No,  Archy,  you  are  talking  wildly.  I 
don't  believe  it  of  you." 

"I  iCM  stealing,  and  I  told  lies  innumer- 
able, or  rather  acted  lies,  to  prevent  any  one 
finding  us  out." 

"And  you  never  told  the  whole  truth 
about  it?"- 
"No." 

"  Then,  Archy,  you  are  a  wicked  boy,  and 
you  have  a  great  duty  to  do  yet." 
"Margaret!" 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  You  must  tell 
exactly  how  it  was.  You  must  tell  us  all; 
for,  unless  you  do,  that  character  of  Dr. 
Lambert's  will  still  stand  in  your  favour 
—a  written  falsehood,  and  you  repeat  the 
^9  every  day  that  you  suffer  it  to  remain 
uncontradicted." 

"But  what  can  I  do?     I  did  not  write 
the  letter,  nor  ask  the  Doctor  to  write  it. 
He  believed  what  he  wrote." 
"  But  you  don't  beUeve  it." 
"No,  certainly." 

"Let  me  ask  you  one  thing,  Archy — are 
you  happy  ?  Are  you  happy  as  you  used  to 
be,  when  a  little  child  you  said  your  prayers 
beside  your  mother's  knee  at  night  before 
you  went  to  sleep  ?  Are  you  happy,  Archy 
Dunlop,  as  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  and  may 
be  in  spite  of  lameness,  or  suffering,  or 
privation  of  any  kind  which  does  not  touch 
the  soul?  You  know  what  I  mean — are 
you  happy  in  that  way?" 
"  Do  not  ask  me,  Margaret." 
"  I  must  ask  you,  Archy.  Oh,  do  not  put 
me  off  as  if  I  was  meddling  with  what  was 
no  business  of  mine.  Do  not  say  it  is  of  no 
consequence^  or  that  nothing  can  be  done 
now.  It  is  true  we  cannot  alter  the  past ; 
but  is  the  present  as  it  should  be  ?  Are  you 
right  now?" 

"No,  I  am  not  right,  nor  happy,  nor  any- 
thing that  I  ought  to  be.  Oh  Margaret, 
yfhj  did  they  save  me  from  that  raging  sea  ? 
I  often  think  it  woidd  have  been  better  if 
they  had  let  me  die  then,  while  I  was  at 
peace,  and  comparatively  innocent  and  good. 


I  shall  never  again  be  as  I  was  then — ^it  is 
impossible  I " 

«*  It  is  impossible,  Archy,  to  go  back  and 
be  again  what  we  were  years  ago ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible,  when  we  have  done  wrong, 
to  find  peace — to  ask  to  be  forgiven.  That 
is  simply  what  you  have  to  do — to  feel  sorrow 
for  the  past :  and  that  not  because  you  are  de- 
graded in  your  own  opinion,  and  so  have  lost 
the  satisfaction  you  once  enjoyed  in  thinking 
about  yourself — I  do  not  believe  in  this 
kind  of  repentance.  True  repentance  is  a 
sorrow  far  deeper  than  this — ^it  is  sorrow  for 
having  turned  away  from  the  favourable 
countenance  of  your  heavenly  Father,  taken 
your  own  course,  broken  His  holy  laws,  and 
said  in  your  heart  that  you  did  not  care  to 
please  or  to  obey  Him,  so  much  as  you  cared 
to  please  companions  like  yourself,  and  to 
obey  your  own  selfish  inclinations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  eanditionf  not  an  act,  and 
that  it  does  not  signify  so  much  what  may 
have  been  actually  done  while  in  this  condi- 
tion as  whether  we  remain  in  it  willingly, 
and  allow  day  after  day  to  pass  over  us 
without  taking  any  pains  to  get  out  of  it." 

**  I  thought  you  told  me  that  my  first  duty 
was  to  make  confession." 

^<  Yes.  The  first  duty  you  owe  to  man, 
but  not  to  God.  If,  with  sinceriiy  of  heart, 
you  turn  again  to  Him,  you  will  find  it 
easier  to  do  this  duty — ^nay,  you  wiU  not 
rest  until  it  is  done.  But,  dear  Archy,  we 
seem  to  waste  time  arguing  in  this  way. 
I  am  afraid  for  you.  I  am  in  sad  trouble 
about  you.  Do,  Archy,  try  yourself  to  come 
out  of  this  strangely  forlorn  and  wicked 
state.  Be  one  of  us  again.  Be  as  you  used 
to  be — ^the  best  and  the  dearest  amongst  us. 
Why,  Archy,  I  pinned  my  faith  upon  you. 
I  used  to  think  there  was  something  like 
the  dear  heaven  in  your  eyes.  You  are  so 
young — so  tender — so  loving  in  your  nature ; 
how  can  you  set  yourself  against  that  blessed 
Saviour  who  was  so  dear  to  you  when  you 
were  a  Httle  child?" 

<<  Margaret,  you  speak  of  the  very  things 
which  make  my  condition  worse  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  If  I  had  never  been 
so  different,  so  well  taught,  and  carefully 
guarded — ^if  I  had  never  Ipved  Gk>d,  and 
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delighted  to  do  His  will — ^if  I  had  never 
believed  in  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Saviour  and 
Itedeemer,  I  should  not  feel  myself  such  a 
miserable  outcast  now;  for  I  have  done 
nothing  very  wicked — indeed  I  have  not, 
Margaret.     You  may  believe  my  word." 

"  Archy,  I  tell  you  again,  it  is  not  that — 
it  is  not  the  past  which  grieves  and  frightens 
me  so  much  as  the  present.  It  is  your 
condition  now.  Perhaps  I  should  even  think 
less  of  this,  if  you  were  of  a  different  tem- 
perament and  disposition.  But  you,  of  all 
people,  will  be  wretched  indeed  if  you  cast 
away  your  early  convictions — ^your  better 
feelings — ^your  love  of  what  is  true  and 
right— your  faith  in  the  means  of  salva- 
tion. What  have  you  left  without  these? 
I  believe  you  have  been  building  upon  the 
favour,  the  friendship,  perhaps  the  praises, 
of  companions  who  never  could  add  anything 
to  your  worth  or  to  your  happiness.  And 
see  how  they  have  served  you !  The  friend 
you  loved  best,  and  trusted  most,  even  he 
oould  make  you  the  subject  of  open  ridicule, 
exposing  the  weak  points  of  your  character, 
and  representing  you  as  cowardly,  mean, 
and  contemptible.  This  is  a  sad  lesson  to 
learn  of  human  friendship,  but  do  not  let  us 
believe  it  of  all.  Never  let  us  believe  it  of 
that  friendship  which  is  founded  in  truth 
and  honour,  and  which  has  the  fear  of  GK>d 
for  its  law,  and  the  love  of  God  for  its 
foundation.  No,  no,  there  is  a  friendship 
far  beyond  that  which  has  so  cruelly  be- 
trayed you.  So  take  heart,  dear  Archy. 
But  I  am  tiring  you  with  my  long  talk.  I 
will  say  no  more  just  now ;  but  as  you  love 
us  all,  as  you  love  your  father  and  mother, 
and  remember  with  affection  and  tenderness 
their  care  of  your  childhood,  and  their 
amdety  about  you  now,  I  beseech  you  to 
think  of  these  things  as  they  really  are,  not 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at 
them  amongst  your  late  companions,  but  as 
they  stand  out  before  your  view  when  you 
are  alone  with  God — as  they  would  appear 
to  you  if,  instead  of  recovering,  and  coming 
out  amongst  us  again,  you  had  been  called 
to  linger  on  a  sick  bed,  or  even  to  die." 

Archy  had  almost  ceased  to  hear  what 
Margaret  was  actually  saying  before  she 


ceased  to  speak.  His  eyes  were  gazing  into 
the  distance  with  a  dreamy  sad  expresson, 
which  made  them  look  as  if  he  was  mentally 
contemplating  the  scenes  of  his  early  life, 
and  perhaps  drawing  a  painful  and  humi- 
liating comparison  between  the  past  and  tlie 
present.  It  was  better,  Mai^aret  felt,  tliat 
he  should  be  lefb  to  his  own  thoughts,  and 
she  stole  quietly  away,  her  heart  in  Bome 
degree  lightened  of  its  load  by  the  faint  hope 
that  he  would  not — could  not  long  remain 
alienated  from  those  happier  influences  which 
had  given  an  almost  holy  character  to  the 
aspirations  of  his  early  youth. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  Margaret  to 
return  immediately  to  her  friends,  or  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  common  to|HGS  of  oonverBa- 
tion  in  which  they  might  be  individually  con- 
cerned. She  wanted  a  long  walk  by  henelf, 
she  wanted  the  fresh  invigorating  breeze  to 
blow  upon  her,  she  wanted  the  rush  of  the 
sea  waves  to  fall  upon  her  ear.  So  she  took 
a  stroll  along  the  beach :  and  then  she  be- 
thought herself  of  old  Peggy  Bushton  in  her 
solitary  cottage  on  the  diff.  People  said  the 
weird  woman  had  gone  quite  out  of  her  mind, 
and  many  fancied  it  was  unsafe  fot  her  to 
live  alone ;  but  no  one  liked  to  interfere  with 
her  habits  of  life,  and  up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  nothing  to  excite  any  decided  appre- 
hension that  she  was  not  able  to  take  care 
of  herself. 

Margaret  thought  that  she  would  go  and 
make  her  own  observations.  At  any  rate,  a 
little  easy  and  familiar  chat  might  not  be 
unacceptable,  and  it  might  even  do  tiie  lone 
creature  good.  A  little  human  fellowship 
seemed  to  be  what  was  most  wanted  in  her 
case.  So  Margaret  climbed  a  rugged  path  up 
the  diff,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  little 
wind-beaten  and  neglected  garden  before  the 
cottage  door. 

It  was  twelve  months  since  Margaret  had 
visited  this  lonely  spot,  and  she  saw  at  a 
glance  how  much  the  general  aspect  of  de- 
solation had  increased  in  that  time.  FeggJ 
herself  looked  more  infirm,  and  she  reofflred 
her  guest  at  first  with  but  little  appearance 
of  recognition.  Margaret,  however,  knew 
how  to  approach  gently  and  warily  into  the 
confidence  that  was  not  opened  to  her  at  osee, 
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and  she  was  not  long  in  drawing  the  poor 
woman  out  npon  her  fayonrite  topic,  now 
more  than  ever  the  mania  of  her  life. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  thrilling  of  this 
note  gave  vigour  to  the  woman's  whole 
understanding.  Her  countenance  by  degrees 
assnmed  an  aspect  of  greater  intelligence, 
and  when  she  had  expended  herself  on  the 
old  story  of  her  son's  anticipated  return,  re- 
specting which  there  was  nothing  new  to 
say,  she  turned  to  some  of  the  familiar  topics 
of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  people  sus- 
pected that  old  Peggy  took  more  interest 
than  she  herself  would  have  been  willing  to 
allow.  Indeed,  there  was  some  groimd  for 
charging  even  this  poor  enthusiast  with  a 
certain  love  of  gossip,  carried  on  in  a  covert 
way.  It  might  be  only  that  her  visitors, 
wearied  of  the  old  story,  were  apt  to  force  in 
subjects  of  their  own — the  talk  of  the  village, 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  anything  which  might 
chance  to  be  uppermost  in  their  own 
thoughts — and  they  ventured  to  do  this  with 
the  less  reserve  because  they  regarded 
^^ggy  AS  a  kind  of  monomaniac,  who  would 
be  too  little  impressed  by  anything  they 
might  say  to  be  likely  to  tell  it  again. 

However  this  might  be,  the  cottage  on 
the  cliff  was  neither  destitute  of  visitors  nor 
of  gossip,  and,  amongst  other  circumstances 
reported  there,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
misrepresentation,  was  that  of  Harry  Dun- 
lop's  departure  from  the  country  under  an 
engagement  to  Nelly  Armstrong,  and  their 
subsequent  correspondence.  This  latter  fact 
was  reported  to  be  well  known.  James 
Halliday  spoke  of  it  openly,  and  there  were 
others  who  were  said  to  have  actually  seen 
the  letters. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  Peggy  Bush- 
ton  had  become  much  interested  in  this 
story.  She  seemed  habitually  to  entertain 
a  Hnd  of  lurking  spite  against  persons  more 
fayonred  in  their  circumstances  than  she  was 
herself. 

A  most  unlovely  phase  .of  character  was 
this  for  the  poor  woman  to  exhibit,  and  one 
which  one  might  venture  freely  to  speak  of 
as  entirely  opposed  to  Christian  feeling ;  only 
that  human  life  does  sometimes  exhibit  this 
feeling  under  what  is  nominally  a  Christian 


form.  Hence  Peggy's  amusement  in  the 
stories  circulated  about  Harry  Dunlop,  so  far 
as  she  thought  his  friends  would  be  ''finely 
taken  in "  by  his  selection  of  Nelly  Arm- 
strong for  his  bride ;  and  hence  too,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  story,  she  would  tell  how 
she  had  seen  them  more  than  once  walking 
together  on  the  sea-shore,  and  that  on  one 
occasion  they  actually  took  shelter  from  a 
thunder-storm  in  her  cottage. 

Mai^aret  had  not  dreamed  of  plunging 
into  anythingso  unpleasant  as  this  story  when 
she  dimbed  up  the  cliff  to  Peggy's  home. 
Yet,  by  some  strange  mischance,  the  woman 
had  gone  fairly  into  it  before  she  could  con- 
veniently make  her  escape.  Once  she  rose 
from  her  seat  with  flushed  indignant  feu^e, 
determined  that  she  would  not  hear  more. 
But  she  sat  down  again  as  if  under  some 
kind  of  fascination,  listening,  as  we  do  some- 
times, to  what  children  or  foolish  people  may 
say,  when  we  would  not  listen  to  the  same 
things  spoken  by  older  or  wiser  people. 

''I  may  as  well  hear  it  all,"  Margaret 
said  to  herself — ''hear  the  very  worst,  and 
then  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  defend 
him.  Poor  Harry !  It  seems  nothing  less 
than  base  and  mean  for  me  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  these  calumnies."  And  for  an  in- 
stant, now  and  then,  she  felt  almost  im- 
pelled to  stop  the  old  woman  in  some  start- 
ling and  violent  way.  But  then  she  called 
to  mind  again  how  crazy  the  poor  creature 
was,  how  incapable  of  judging  for  herself 
what  was  Hkely  or  unlikely,  and  con- 
sequently how  utterly  destitute  of  importance 
or  value  was  all  that  she  could  say  as 
evidence,  either  favourable  or  otherwise. 
Only  there  was  this  source  of  bitterness  in 
the  woman's  words — she  was  repeating  what 
she  had  heard  from  others ;  and  although  it 
was  imder  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  form, 
there  coidd  bono  doubt  but  that  the  substance 
of  what  she  said  was  supplied  by  the  gene- 
ral gossip  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood. 
There  could  be  nothing  gained  by  reasoning 
with  a  person  like  Peggy.  To  contradict 
her  assertions  would  only  make  her  more 
positive.  And  besides,  if  Harry  did  really 
call  at  the  cottage  with  Nelly  Armstrong, 
what  could  be  said  or  done  in  the  matter  ? 
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Margaret  felt  herself  utterly  powerless, 
and  infinitely  annoyed  and  vexed  that  she 
was  so.  But  still  there  was  no  misgiying  in 
her  own  mind — still  her  trust  in  her  Mend 
was  unshaken.  Most  painfally  and  bitterly 
she  felt  the  folly  of  hiff  careless  conduct, 
which  had  exposed  him  to  these  injurious 
suspicions;  but  to  her  unshaken  belief  it  was 
only  folly,  imprudence,  disregard  of  public 
opinion,  and  perhaps  also  that  natural 
earnestness  on  one  point  of  consideration 
which  so  often  carried  him  off  and  away  in 
total  forgetfulness  of  others. 

When  Margaret  had  at  last  escaped  from 
the  cottage,  she  took  the  higher  walk  home 
along  the  diff.  She  felt  as  if  she  wanted 
more  air — a  stronger  bieeze  to  blow  away 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  what  she  had  just 
been  hearing;  and  taking  off  her  hat,  she 
almost  asked  the  wind  to  come  and  cool  her 
burning  brow  and  beating  temples.  She 
was  deeply  pained,  and  much  more  dis- 
turbed than  e^e  would  have  been  willing  to 
allow  by  what  she  still  called  folly,  ab- 
surdity, and  wicked  scandal  besides.  But 
still  her  belief  in  Harry  Dunlop  was  un- 
shaken ;  and,  by  degrees,  Margaret  stepped 
more  lightly.  By  degrees  she  began  to  en- 
joy, as  she  always  did,  the  sense  of  freedom 
peculiar  to  bold  scenery  on  the  shore  of  a 
heaying  restless  sea,  with  the  wild  impe- 
tuous rash  of  its  waves,  the  crisp  white  surf 
on  the  beach,  and  the  blue  of  the  distance, 
with  the  mimic  warfare  of  a  playful  wind 
bringing  with  it  the  smell  of  sea-weed,  and 
telling  tales  of  tempest  and  rain,  and  strange 
mysteries  far  away  in  the  hidden  caves  and 
silent  places  of  the  deep. 

Margaret  walked  on  until  the  play  of  the 
wind,  her  boisterous  companion,  seemed  to 
have  carried  off  much  that  was  painful  and 
vexatious  in  her  thoughts;  and  she  might 
have  lost  the  disagreeable  impression  alto- 
gether, but  for  the  sight  of  a  figure  at  some 
little  distance,  which  looked  like  Nelly  Arm- 
strong; and  she  was  almost  startled  by  a 
sudden  sense  of  annoyance  which  the  sight 
of  this  figure  occasioned.  Wh^jt  was  Nelly 
Armstrong  to  her  ?  The  figure  looked  ac- 
tually as  if  waiting  for  her  in  a  hollow 
where  the  path  led  down  almost  to  a  level 


with  the  beach.  "How  obtrusive!"  thought 
Margaret;  "I  scarcely  know  the  young 
woman,  and  can  have  nothing  in  cominoii 
with  her." 

It  was  true  that  the  figure  was  that  of 
Nelly  Armstrong  herself,  and  that  she  was 
waiting  for  Margaret,  without  an  idea  of 
being  obtrusive,  because  she  was  wholly  in- 
tent upon  one  purpose— that  of  obtaining 
information.  Nelly  wanted  some  informa- 
tion respecting  shipping,  fnres,  and  many 
things  pertaining  to  a  journey  across  land 
and  water,  which  she  found  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  as  she  was  situated;  and  enter- 
taining the  general  belief  in  Margaret's 
capability  for  help,  as  well  as  her  kindnees, 
she  made  bold,  as  she  said  on  joining  her, 
to  ask  a  few  questions,  which  in  their  nature 
chimed  in  stxtmgely  with  the  tales  to  which 
Margaret  had  recently  been  listening. 

If  Margaret  was  at  first  repelled  and 
annoyed  by  the  sight  of  Nelly  waiting  for 
her,  she  soon  lost  these  feelings  in  list^ung 
to  the  earnest  voice,  and  looking  into  the 
appealing  eyes,  of  the  young  woman  who 
came  to  her  for  help.  Margaret  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Dunlops  talk  of  the 
matters  in  question,  and  she  had,  by  other 
means,  also  acquired  a  considerable  amount 
of  information,  which  she  was  glad  to  com- 
municate, the  more  so  that,  believing  in  the 
upright  and  honest  intentions  of  Nelly,  so 
far  at  least  as  Harry  Dunlop  was  concerned, 
she  felt  vexed  with  herself  that  she  could 
have  harboured  so  much  as  a  momentary 
feeling  of  vexation  in  relation  to  this  girl  in 
particular ;  for,  as  she  now  asked  herself  in 
a  different  spirit,  what  was  Nelly  Armstrong 
to  her  that  she  should  not  take  pleasure  in 
serving  her  as  much  as  in  serving  any  other 
person  who  was  slightly  though  favourably 
known  to  her. 

In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Nelly's  projected  jour- 
ney was  to  Canada,  and  that  the  subject  of 
her  going  could  not  be  spoken  of  freely  to 
her  undo,  if,  indeed,  it  was  known  to  him 
at  all.  There  was  an  evident  consciousness 
about  her,  too,  as  if  of  something  connected 
with  this  subject  more  interesting  than  the 
journey  itself.     While  she  was  speaking, 
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Her  colour  went  and  came — sometimes  she 
smiled,  and  sometimes  the  tears  were  in  lier 
eyes.  Altogether  she  looked  so  pretty  and 
so  engaging  in  her  many  embarrassments 
and  perplexities,  that  Margaret's  kind  heart 
melted,  and  she  listened  to  her  partial  ex- 
planations and  tender  allusions  with  a  most 
womanly  interest,  longing  to  help  her,  and 
perhaps  enjoying  a  little  the  touches  of 
romance  which  made  the  situation  more  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic. 

"But  you  are  not  going  without  your 
unde's  knowledge?"  said  Margaret. 

"Not  altogether,"  replied  Nelly;  "at  least 
he  knows  that  I  shall  go  some  time.  But 
there  are  circumstances  rather  difficult  to 
explain,  and  my  imde  is  not  very  easy ;  he 
is  very  kind  to  me,  but  we  don't  always  see 
exactly  alike ;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  lay 
my  own  plans,  and  see  all  dear  before  me, 
and  just  tell  him  that  my  resolution  was 
taken,  it  might  save  us  both  a  good  deal  of 
unpleasantness ;  for,  you  know,  I  am  my  own 
mistress  now.  I  don't  want  to  vex  hira, 
but  he  has  no  real  right  to  control  me ;  and, 
what  is  better  than  all,  I  have  a  little  money 
of  my  own,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  need  to 
trouble  him  or  anybody  else  to  help  me  in 
that  way." 

"And  when  do  you  think  of  going?" 
afiked  Margaret. 

Before  replying  to  this  question,  Nelly 
put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  took  out 
a  bundle  of  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 


ferring to  some  date  or  some  directions 
respecting  her  journey.  The  wind,  which 
had  done  Margaret  good  service  by  bracing 
her  nerves  and  cooling  her  brow,  was  still 
fitful  and  boisterous,  and  in  one  of  its  freaks 
it  carried  off  two  or  three  of  Nelly's  precious 
letters,  scattering  them  here  and  there,  so 
that  the  two  girls  ran  laughing  in  different 
directions  to  catch  them,  lest  they  should  be 
blown  into  the  sea. 

Margaret  was  the  most  successful  in  this 
pursuit,  for  her  companion  had  the  additional 
duty  of  securing  what  remained;  and  she 
soon  brought  back  the  treasures,  adjusting 
them  in  her  hand  as  she  walked ;  for  they 
were  letters  which  had  done  much  duty, 
often  unfolded,  and  now  so  worn  and  crum- 
pled as  not  to  be  easily  kept  in  their  original 
form.  Some  of  them  at  least  were  in  this 
loose  and  shattered  state,  but  there  was  one 
of  different  aspect,  and  in  placing  this  with 
the  others  Margaret  saw,  as  by  a  flash  of 
sudden  light,  that  the  address  to  Ellen  Arm- 
strong was  in  the  well-known  handwriting 
of  her  friend  Harry  Dunlop. 

If  ever  Margaret's  faith  was  in  danger  of 
failing  her,  it  was  just  at  that  moment ;  but 
she  held  the  letters  with  a  steady  hand,  and 
presented  them  to  their  owner  without  com- 
ment or  inquiry,  only  she  did  not  find  it 
quite  so  easy  or  quite  so  pleasant  to  carry 
on  the  conversation  after  that  as  it  had 
been  before. 


AUTUHHAL    SOHHETS. 


BY  BENJAMIN  OOUQH,   AUTHOB  OF   "KENTISH  LYBICS,"   ETC. 

I. — Thbough  the  Stubbles. 

lELB  autumn  simshine  smiles  in  radian<ce  still 
O'er  the  broad  landscape,  but  the  fields  are  bare. 
Along  the  valley,  to  the  distant  hill, 
Around  the  church,  and  up  to  yonder  mill,* 
We  see  the  harvest  sickle  has  been  there. 
A  hundred  stacks  of  varied  shape  and  size. 
Emblems  of  peace  and  plenty,  bless  our  eyes ; 
And  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  sturdy  swine 
Boam,  where  a  month  ago  the  golden  grain 
In  ripening  glory  waved,  a  gift  divine. 
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Walk  thTOUgh  the  stubblee !  sing  some  buoyant  strain : 

Make  the  woods  jubilant  with  grateftil  praise : 

God  sent  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 

And  food  for  man  and  beast,  through  winter's  gloomy  days. 

n. — ^By  the  Wood-side. 
'Twas  but  erenow  I  heard  the  rustling  sheaves, 
And  harvest  songs  resounded  on  my  ear : 
But  soon  the  Autumn  wanes,  and  falling  leaves 
Are  driven  before  the  wind,  withered  and  sere, 
And  signs  and  sounds  proclaim  the  winter  near. 
The  whispering  foliage  of  the  affluent  wood^ 
In  imdulating  motion  to  and  fro. 
Sighs  to  the  breeze,  in  melancholy  mood ; 
And  changeful  colours  daily  come  and  go, 
Fading,  but  beautiful,  and  glittering  now 
As  the  sun  tips  the  leaves  with  burnished  gold. 
The  crown  of  Autumn  is  upon  thy  brow, 
0  kingly  wood !    Admiring,  I  bdiiold 
God's  smile  out-beaming,  and^  adoring,  bow. 

m. — Is  AN  Apflb  Obohabd. 

Here,  wandering  in  the  early  youth  of  June, 
With  bloom  profuse  bent  down,  the  pliant  trees 
Breathed  fragrance  on  the  air,  while  the  sweet  tune 
Of  joyous  song-birds  echoed  on  the  breeze, 
A  concert  of  most  pleasant  harmonies. 
Since  then,  a  himdred  genial  nights  and  days 
Hc^ve  passed,  and  winds  and  rains,  and  summer-rays 
Changed  the  rich  blossom  into  rosy  fruit : 
A  thousand  bushels  on  a  hundred  trees, 
Whose  laden  branches,  bending  towards  the  root, 
Display  the  clustering  crop.    Whoever  sees 
This  bounteous  orchard,  let  not  praise  be  mute. 
Sing  to  the  Lord !    Be  joyful  thanks  exprest ! 
Then  shall  the  garnered  store  be  doubly  blest. 

IV. — ^A  Habvbst  Home  Sebvice. 
The  village  bells  ring  out  their  mellow  chimes, 
And  gathering  groups  of  thankful  people  come. 
With  songs  of  plenty,  and  the  peaceful  times 
Of  Heaven's  good-will  to  men,  and  harvest  home ! 
The  house  of  prayer,  bedecked  by  pious  hands. 
Smiles  with  the  1ax>phies  of  Gt>d's  gifts  of  love; 
The  new-made  bread  each  grateful  heart  receives, 
Type  of  the  bread  which  cometh  from  above. 
Full  sheaves  of  com,  and  odorous  hops,  and  flowers, 
Wreathe  in  festoons,  from  fields  and  woodland  bowers : 
While  rapturous  hymns  and  anthems  swell  by  turns. 
Commingled  with  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 
Sweet  incense !  rising  heavenward  as  it  bums ! 
Sweet  harvest-home  thanksgiving !    God  is  there. 
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TEE    HOME    LIFE    OF   H.B.H.   THE   FBINCIE    OOHSOBT. 
(C<mHnued  from  page  468.) 


|EFOBE  proceeding  to  what  maj  be 
regarded  as  the  second  period  of  the 
Home  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort — 
the  period  in  which  he  became  so 
closely  identified  with  England's  hopes  and 
interests — ^a  few  additional  extracts  from  his 
biographj,  referring  to  his  earlier  years,  will 
be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

The  intellectnal  and  thoughtful  turn  of  the 
Prince's  character,  and  his  love  of  order,  were 
conspicuous  even  from  childhood.  "  His  studies 
were  a  pleasure  to  him,  not  a  task.  His  con- 
stant love  of  occupation, — for,  in  the  words  of 
bis  tutor,  'to  do  something  was  with  him  a 
necessity,' — his  perseverance  and  application, 
were  only  equalled  by  his  facility  of  compre- 
bension." 

This  mental  development,  too,  was  not  only 
early,  but  real  and  progressive.  The  diary 
written  by  the  Prince  before  he  was  six  years 
dd  indicates  his  possession  even  then  of  con- 
sidCTable  powers  of  mind.  We  have  already 
quoted  a  paragraph  or  two  from  this  journal, 
bat  we  cannot  abstain  from  recurring  to  it 
again.  "The  more  exalted  the  position,  the 
more  distinguished  the  career  of  any  man  has 
been  in  after  years,  the  more  we  like  to  know 
bim  as  a  boy,  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing, 
as  we  have  ourselves  done." 

"  23rd  January, 

"When  I  awoke  this  morning,  I  was  ill. 
My  cough  was  worse.  I  was  so  frightened 
that  I  cried.  Half  the  day  I  remained  in  bed, 
and  only  got  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  did  a  little  drawing,  then  I  built  a 
castle,  and  arranged  my  arms;  after  that  I 
did  my  lessons,  and  made  a  little  picture,  and 
painted  it.  Then  I  played  with  Noah's  Ark ; 
then  we  dined,  and  I  went  to  bed  and  prayed." 

"  2^th  Jamuvry. 

"We  recited,  and  I  cried,  because  I  could 
not  say  my  repetition,  for  I  had  not  paid 
attention  «...  I  was  not  allowed  to  play 
after  dinner,  because  I  had  cried  whilst  re- 
peating. Then  Farth^nai  came,  and  we  talked 
French  with  him.  The  little  boy  Mensel 
came,  and  brought  us  some  black  chalk,  with 
which  we  drew  beautiful  pictures.  Then  we 
looked  over  the  Picture  Academy."  (Name  of 
a  Qerman  book). 

"imjfe6niary,  1825. 

".  .  .  .  I  was  to  recite  something,  but  I  did 


not  wish  to  do  so.     That  was  not  right — 
naughty  I" 

"20{h  February, 
"During  our  walk,  I  told  the  "Rath  (the 
tutor)  a  story.  When  I  came  home,  I  played 
with  my  companions ;  but  I  had  left  all  my 
lesson  books  lying  about  in  the  room,  and  I 
had  to  put  them  away ;  then  I  cried,  but  after- 
wards I  played  again." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  pleased  with  the 
artless  simplicity  of  the*  child's  remarks,  as 
well  as  with  the  evident  truth  that  marks  the 
expression  of  his  feelings. 

A  gratifying  instance  of  the  Prince's  gene- 
rosity of  disposition  at  this  period  is  thus 
recorded  by  Herr  Florschutz : — 

"Of  the  many  virtues  that  distinguished 
the  Prince,  two  deserve  especial  mention ;  for 
they  were  conspicuous  even  in  his  boyhood, 
winning  for  him  the  love  and  respect  of  all. 
One  was  his  eager  desire  to  do  good,  and  to 
assist  others;  the  other,  the  grateful  feeling 
which  never  allowed  him  to  forget  an  act  of 
kindness,  however  trifling,  to  himself. 

"He  gave  an  early  instance  of  the  former 
quality  when  only  six  years  of  age,  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  made  a  collection  for 
a  poor  man  in  Wolf  sbach  (a  small  village  close 
to  the  Yevenau),  whose  cottage  he  had  seen 
burnt  to  the  ground.  He  never  rested  tUl  a 
sufficient  sum  had  been  collected  to  rebuild 
the  poor  man's  cottage.  How  many  more 
substantial  proofs  has  he  given  of  the  same 
virtue  since  he  grew  up,  particularly  in  the 
numerous  benevolent  institutions  founded  by 
him  in  lus  native  home  I" 

Advancing  a  few  years,  in  a  journal  kept  by 
the  Prince  in  1830,  when  he  was  not  yet  eleven 
years  old,  we  have  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  and  his  brother  Ernest  were  in 
the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  with  their 
young  companions.  The  Prince  also  describes 
the  great  Protestant  Festival,  in  celebration 
of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
held  at  Ooburg.  But  this  latter  journal  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  one  short  entiy  in  it, 
strongly  indicative  of  "that  trait  in  the  Prince's 
character  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able, as  being  certainly  the  most  rare  in  those 
bom  to  such  high  rank — namely,  his  thought- 
ful consideration  for  others."  When  lament- 
ing the  disappointment  to  himself  and  his 
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companions  of  the  pleasure  whioli  they  had 
promised  themselves,  and  which  a  wet  day  pat 
a  stop  to,  his  thoughts  seem  to  turn  quite 
naturally  to  the  still  wider  disappointment 
occasioned  to  the  children  of  the  whole  town, 
whose  festival  was  spoilt  by  the  bad  weather. 

*' 21st  June. 

"  To-day  was  my  brother  Ernest's  birthday. 
We  spent  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  very 
happily  together. 

"We  drove  into  the  town  after  dear  papa 
had  given  Ernest  many  beautiful  presents. 
The  bad  weather  not  only  spoiled  our  happi- 
ness, hvi  that  of  the  children  of  the  whole  town 
too,  as  just  on  this  day  a  school  festival  hap- 
pened to  fall. 

"  In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  a  menagerie, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  serpents." 

On  the  19th  Jnlyt  in  this  same  year,  the 
Prince  writes  to  his  father  from  Ooburg,  to 
say  that  Ernest  and  himself  are  quite  well; 
and,  after  telling  him  what  they  have  been 
doing,  he  adds,  "  We  have  plenty  of  time  to 
work  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  garden,  and 
employ  it  well  in  working  hard  to  become  good 
and  useful  men,  and  to  give  you  pleasure." 

The  letters  scattered  over  the  succeeding 
years  till  1886  give  unmistakeable  proof  of 
the  Prince's  natural  warmth  of  heart.  They 
are  fiill  of  the  most  simple  and  unaffected  ex- 
pressions of  his  affection  for  his  father,  of  love 
for  their  home,  and  of  his  anxious  desire  to 
improve  himself,  and  make  the  most  of  his 
time ;  and  this  last  desire  not  expressed,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  without  much  thought,  or 
with  only  a  passing  wish  to  please  a  father, 
but  "  as  the  ruling  impulse  of  his  heart,  which 
never  ceased  to  influence  him  till  the  day  of 
his  death." 

From  these  letters  we  select  one  which  is 
very  characteristic : — 

"  To  the  Duke  of  Ooburg. 

"  BrueaeU,  November  29, 1836. 

"Dear  Papa,— We  should  be  so  glad  to  ac- 
cept your  invitation  to  go  to  Ooburg  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  spend  Ohristmas  there;  but  if  we 
are  to  profit  by  our  stay  here,  I  am  afraid  we 
must  deny  ourselves  that  pleasure.  Such  an 
expedition  would  require  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
our  course  of  study  would  be  quifce  disturbed 
by  such  an  interruption.  We  told  dear  nncle 
the  purport  of  your  letter,  and  he  said  he 
would  write  to  you  on  the  subject." 

We  do  not  often  find  a  young  man  of 
seventeen  objecting  to  a  holiday  because  it 


would  interrupt  his  studies.  .  Such  a  disposi- 
tion amply  bears  out  the  following  testimony 
borne  by  Prince  William  of  Lowenstein,  when 
residing  with  him,  a  few  months  later,  at  the 
University  of  Bonn : — 

"Amongst  all  the  young  men  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Prince  Albert  was  distinguished  by 
his  knowledge,  his  diligence,  and  his  amiable 
bearing  in  society.  He  liked  above  all  things 
to  discuss  questions  of  public  law  and  meta- 
physics, and  constantly,  during  our  many 
walks,  juridical  principles  or  philosophical 
doctrines  were  thoroughly  discussed.  ....  He 
entered  with  the  greatest  eagerness  into  eveiy 
study  in  which  he  engaged,  whether  belonging 
to  science  or  art.  He  spared  no  exertion  either 
of  mind  or  body;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather 
sought  difficulties  in  order  to  overcome  them. 
The  result  was  such  an  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  and  faculties  as  is  very 
seldom  arrived  at." 

Some  insight  is  given  into  the  nature  of  his 
studies  at  this  time,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
•chief  of  the  gymnasium  at  Ooburg.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts  seems  rather  a  formidable 
one  for  a  youth  of  seventeen.    He  says : — 

"  I  have  at  length  completed  the  f  ramewoik 
of  my  essay  on  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
Germans;  and  I  send  it  with  this  for  your 
perusal,  begging  you  not  to  judge  too  severely 
the  many  faults  which  your  critical  eye  wiU 
doubtless  discover  in  it. 

"  You  have  my  work  without  head  or  tail. 
I  have  sketched  no  form  of  introduction  or 
conclusion,  thinking  it  unnecessary,  for  my 
desire  is  to  trace  through  the  course  of  history 
the  progress  of  Gkrman  civilization  down  to 
our  own  times,  making  use,  in  its  general  out- 
lines, of  the  division  which  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  itself  commands. 

"  The  conclusion  will  contain  a  retrospect  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  time,  with  an  i^peal 
to  every  one  to  correct  those  shortcomings  in 
his  own  case,  and  thus  set  a  good  example  to 
others.  If  this  idea  should  not  please  yon, 
pray  write  and  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  then  ai- 
deavour  to  find  another  conclusion.** 

But  the  Prince  was  not  simply  distinginshed 
for  intellectual  gifts  and  energy  of  character. 
He  eminently  possessed  a  genial  and  amiable 
disposition.  Nothing  was  more  remarinbie* 
even  in  their  infancy,  than  the  deep  and  un- 
selfish affection  which  united  the  two  brothers, 
Albert  and  Ernest.  "  Brought  up  together," 
says  Herr  Florschiitz, "  they  went  hand  in  hand 
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in  all  thingB,  whether  at  work  or  at  play. 
Engaged  in  the  same  porsnits,  sharing  the 
same  joys  and  the  same  sorrows*  they  were 
boond  to  each  other  by  no  common  feelings 
of  mutual  love/' 

Striking  proo&  of  this  warm  affection  abound 
throughout  the  biogpraphy .  The  account  given 
bj  Prince  Albert  of  their  first  separation  is 
most  touching,  and  exhibits  an  example  of 
fraternal  affection  which  may  be  commended 
to  all  brothers.  The  account  was  addressed 
to  the  Dowager  Duchess,  his  grandmother, 
and  was  written  immediately  after  Prince 
Ernest's  departure : — 

"Now  I  am  quite  alone.  Ernest  is  &r  off, 
and  I  am  left  behind;  still  surrounded  by  so 
many  things  which  keep  up  the  constant  illu- 
sion that  he  is  in  the  next  room.  To  whom 
could  I  turn,  to  whom  could  I  pour  out  my 
heart,  better  than  to  you,  dear  grandmamma, 
who  always  take  such  interest  in  eveiything 
that  happens  to  us ;  who  also  know  and  un- 
derstand ua  both  so  well  P  .... 

"Ernest  has  now  slept  through  his  first  night 
at  Dresden.  This  day  will  also  bring  to  him  the 
feeling  that  something  is  wanting.  I  wrote  to 
him  to-day,  and  expect  a  few  lines  from  him 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  which  I  will  send 
to  you  at  once  if  you  like  it. 

'*If  I  have  not  written  to  you  for  some  time, 
it  was  because  during  the  last  days  we  reaUy 
had  80  much  to  talk  and  to  care  about.  I  am 
rare  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me.  I  must 
now  give  up  the  custom  of  saying  we,  and  use 
the  I,  which  sounds  so  egotistical  and  cold. 

In  ire*  everything  sounded  much  softer,  for 
the  to0  expresses  the  harmony  between  different 
souls,  the  /rather  the  resistance  of  the  indi- 
vidual against  outward  forces,  though  also 
confidence  in  its  own  strength." 

How  complete  the  harmony  between  the  souls 
of  the  two  brothers  was,  is  well  attested  by 
the  letters  of  congratulation  written  by  Prince 
Ernest  to  the  Queen,  after  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  approaching  marriage.  A  brief 
extract  from  these  letters  will  sufficiently 
show  this : — 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  only  know  the  place  you 
and  Albert  occupy  in  my  heart !  Albert  is  my 
second  self,  and  my  heart  is  one  with  his. 
Independently  of  his  being  my  brother,  I  love 

*  The  QoMii  a.1d«  %  note  here,  dated  Jnne,  1S65 :  "  No  one 
Mtthe  tratli  mad  the  ugnieh  of  this  moze  than  the  Queen 
ftftcr  December  U.  1861;  and  never  can  ihe  speak  of  'mj 
children,*  but  alwaji  mji  'onr.' " 


and  esteem  him  more  than  any  one  on  earth. 
You  will  smile,  perhaps,  at  my  speaking  of  him 
to  you  in  such  glowing  terms ;  but  I  do  so  that 
you  may  feel  still  more  how  much  you  have 
gained  in  him 

"  From  our  earliest  years  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  difficult  circumstances,  of  which 
we  were  p^ectly  conscious,  and,  perhaps  more 
than  most  people,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  men  in  the  most  opposite  positions 
that  human  life  can  offer.    Albert  never  knew 

what  it  was  to  hesitate In  the  greatest 

difficulties  that  may  meet  you  in  your  eventful 
life,  you  may  repose  the  most  entire  confidence 
in  him;  and  then  only  wiU  you  feel  how  great 
a  treasure  you  possess  in  hioL 

"  He  has,  besides,  all  other  qualities  necessary 
to  make  a  good  husband.  Your  life  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  happy  one. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  the  excitement 
of  the  first  days  is  over,  and  all  is  again  quiet, 
and  when  papa  shall  have  left  England,  to  be  a 
distant  and  unintruding  spectator  of  your  new 
life.  But  how  I  shall  then  feel  how  much  I 
have  lost !  Time  will,  I  trust,  help  me  also. 
Now— I  feel  very  lonely !  "  Bbnkst." 

This  letter  at  once  brings  us  to  the  most 
important  epoch  of  the  Prince's  life — the  period 
when,  in  God's  providence,  the  ardent  wish  of 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Ooburg,  that  "a 
marriage  should  one  day  take  place  between 
her  beloved  grandchild  Albert  and  '  the  Flower 
of  May/  as  she  loved  to  call  the  little  Princess 
Victoria,  was  to  be  accomplished." 

The  year  1886  was  marked  by  the  Prince's 
first  visit  to  England.  The  Duke  and  his  two 
sons  arrived  at  the  end  of  May,  and  were  lodged 
in  Kensington  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  The  Princess  and  he  were 
each  in  their  seventeenth  year,  the  Princess 
being  the  eldest  by  a  few  months. 

We  are  not  told  much  of  his  visit,  but  an  in- 
teresting memorandum  by  the  Queen  gives  us 
her  impression  of  him  at  that  time : — 

"  The  Prince  was  at  that  time  much  shorter 
than  his  brother ;  already  very  handsome,  but 
very  stout,  which  he  entirely  grew  out  of  after- 
wards. He  was  most  amiable,  natural,  un- 
affected, and  merry;  full  of  interest  in  every- 
thing ;  playing  on  the  piano  with  the  Princess, 
his  cousin;  drawing;  in  short,  constantly 
occupied.  He  always  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  all  he  saw,  and  the  Queen  remembers 
well  how  intently  he  listened  to  the  sermon 
preached  in  St.  Paul's,  when  he  and  his  father 
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and  brother  aooompaziied  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  the  Prmcess  there,  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
service  attended  by  the  children  of  the  di£ferent 
charity  schools.  It  is  indeed  rare  to  see  a 
prince  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age  bestowing 
such  earnest  attention  on  a  sermon." 

From  London  the  Princes  returned  through 
Paris  to  Brussels,  where  they  stayed  until  April 
of  1837,  studying  modem  languages  and  history, 
and  accompanying  their  unde  to  reviews  and 
other  excursions.  While  here  rumours  were 
already  spread  of  an  intended  marriage  between 
the  Prince  and  the  future  Queen  of  England ; 
but  nothing,  the  Queen  tells  us,  had  been  de- 
cided at  that  time. 

In  June  King  William  lY.  died,  and  on  hear- 
ing of  the  King's  death,  the  Prince  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing'characteristic  letter  to  the  young  Qneen : 

"  Btmr^  26<fc  Jwm,  1837. 

"  My  dearest  Cousin, — ^I  must  write  you  a 
few  lines  to  present  you  my  sincerest  fdicita- 
tions  on  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  your  life. 

"  Now  you  are  Queen  of  the  mightiest  land 
of  Europe,  in  your  hand  lies  the  happiness 
of  millions.  May  Heaven  assist  you  and 
strengthen  you  with  its  strength  in  that  high 
and  difficult  task! 

**  I  hope  that  your  reign  may  belong,  happy, 
and  glorious,  and  that  your  efforts  may  be  re- 
warded by  the  thankfiilnesa  and  love  of  your 
subjects. 

"May  I  pray  you  to  think  likewise  sometimes 
of  your  cousins  in  Bonn,  and  to  continue  to 
them  that  kindness  you  favoured  them  with  till 
now?  Be  assured  that  our  minds  are  always 
with  you.  I  will  not  be*  indiscreet  and  abuse 
your  time. 

"Believe  me  always,  your  Majesty's  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant,      "  Albbbt." 

This  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Prince's  which 
we  have  written  in  English,  and  "  allowing  for 
a  somewhat  foreign  turn  and  formality  of 
expression,  it  shows  what  proficiency  he  had 
already  made  in  a  language  which,  from  the 
correctness  with  which  he  both  spoke  and  wrote 
it^  he  soon  made  his  own."  "  How  much,"  says 
one  who  had  deeply  studied  his  character,  "  of 
the  Prince's  great  nature  is  visible  in  it! 
Though  addressed  to  a  young  and  powerful 
Queen,  there  is  not  a  word  of  flattery  in  it ! 
His  first  thought  is  of  the  great  responsibility 
of  the  position,  the  happiness  of  the  millions 
that  was  at  stake.  Then  comes  the  anxious 
hope  that  the  reign  may  be  glorious.   And  then 


how  gracefully  and  naturally  the  tender  regard 
of  an  affectionate  relation  comes  in  at  the  last !" 

Soon  after  this,  in  order,  as  has  been  thought, 
to  divert  public  attention,  the  Princes  went 
for  a  long  tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  north  of 
Italy,  but  returned  to  their  studies  at  Bonn  in 
October.  On  his  return  the  Prince  sent  the 
Queen  a  book  containing  views  of  almost  all 
the  places  he  visited  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

B.eferring  to  these  tokens  of  remembranoe, 
the  Queen  herself  writes : — 

"  The  whole  of  these  were  placed  in  a  small 
album,  with  the  dates  at  which  each  place  wa« 
visited,  in  the  Prince's  handwriting,  and  thia 
album  the  Queen  now  considers  one  of  her 
greatest  treasures,  and  never  goes  anywhere 
without  it  Nothing  had  at  that  time  passed 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  but  thia 
gift  shows  that  the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  his 
traveLs,  often  thought  of  his  young  cousin." 

In  February,  however,  of  1838,  the  prospects 
of  the  Prince  were  formally  opened  to  him.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  Brussels,  where  his  uncle  Leopold 
talked  fuUy  to  him  on  the  subject.  The 
Queen,  it  seems,  had  not  corresponded  regnlsrij 
with  him  since  her  accession,  but  the  King  told 
him  that  she  had  not  altered  her  mind,  but  did 
not  wish  to  marry  for  some  time  yet  The 
Prince  and  his  father  seemed  veiy  much  to 
object  to  any  unnecessary  delay ;  but  for  the 
present  the  Prince  returned  to  Bonn,  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  until  the  autumn  of  1838 ;  and 
still  later  he  started  for  a  tour  in  Italy. 

He  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Florence, 
Home,  and  Naples,  and  only  returned  to  GobnT^ 
in  June.  Here  he  was  eager  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  English,  anticipating,  no  doubt, 
the  important  event  that  was  awaiting  him. 

In  October  he  visited  England  again,  and 
this  time  to  be  betrothed  to  Queen  Yictoria. 

The  two  Princes  brought  thia  letter  with  theo 
to  England  : — 

"lxwJfem,Orf.8,1839. 

"  My  dearest  Victoria, — ^Your  cousins  will  be 
themselves  the  bearers  of  these  lines.  I  recom- 
mend them  to  your  *  bienveiUance.'  They  are 
good  and  honest  creatures,  deserving  yonr 
kindness,  and  not  pedantic,  but  really  sensible 
and  trustworthy.  I  have  told  them  that  your 
gp^eat  wish  is  that  they  should  be  quite  '  uBbe> 
f  angen '  (quite  at  their  ease)  with  yon. 

"I  am  sure  that  if  you  have  anything  to 
recommend  to  them,  they  will  be  most  happy 
to  learn  it  from  you* 

"My  dear  Victoria,  your  most  devoted  uncle, 
"Leopold  R" 
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SometimeB,  at  ilie  most  momentanB  jano- 
tures,  accidents  will  happen,  and  when  they 
reached  tiie  conrt,  "  their  clothes  not  haying 
arrired/'  the  Qneen  says,  "they  could  not 
appear  at  dinner,  but  came  in  after  it,  in  spite 
of  their  morning  dresses."  State  reasons  were 
not  needed  to  settle  the  question. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Prince  had  re- 
garded the  proposal  himself  is  described  in 
the  following  letter  from  King  Leopold  to 
Baron  Stockmar,  after  an  interview  with  him : 

"I  hare  had  a  long  conversation  with  Albert, 
and  have  pat  the  whole  case  honestly  and 
kindly  before  hun.  He  looks  at  the  question 
from  its  most  elevated  and  honourable  point  of 
view.  He  considers  that  troubles  are  insepar- 
able from  all  human  positions,  and  that  there- 
fore, if  one  must  be  subject  to  plagues  and 
annoyances,  it  is  better  to  be  so  for  some  great 
or  worthy  object  than  for  trifles  and  miseries.  I 
lisvetold  him  that  his  gpreat  youth. would  make 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  marriage  for  a  few 

years. I  found  him  very  sensible  on 

all  these  points.  But  one  thing  he  observed 
with  truth.  '  I  am  ready,'  he  said,  '  to  submit 
to  this  delay,  if  I  have  only  some  certain 
aasurance  to  go  upon.  But  if,  after  waiting, 
perhaps  for  three  years,  I  should  find  that  the 
Queen  no  longer  desired  the  marriage,  it  would 
place  me  in  a  very  ridiculous  position,  and 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  ruin  all  the  pro- 
spects of  my  future  lifQ.'" 

It  seen^s  to  have  been  feared  at  this  time 
that  there  might  be  some  hesitation  on  the 
Qneen's  part.  But  in  reference  to  this  an 
important  memorandum  is  furnished  by  the 
Queen  :^ 

"  The  Queen  says  she  never  entertained  any 
idea  of  this,  and  she  afterwards  repeatedly  in- 
formed the  Prince  that  she  would  never  have 
married  any  one  else.  She  expresses,  however, 
great  regpretthat  she  hadnot,  after  her  accession, 
kept  up  her  correspondence  with  her  cousin,  as 
she  had  done  before  it. 

"  'Nor  can  the  Queen,  now,'  she  adds,. 'think 
without  indignation  against  herself  of  her  wish 
to  keep  the  Prince  waiting  for  probably  three 
or  four  years,  at  the  risk  of  ruining  all  his  pro- 
spects for  life,  until  she  might  feel  inclined  to 
mairy!  And  the  Prince  has  since  told  her 
that  he  came  over  in  1839  with  the  intention 
of  telling  her  that  if  she  could  not  then  make 
up  her  mindy  she  must  understand  that  he 
could  not  now  wait  for  a  decision,  as  he  had 


done  at  a  former  period  when  this  marriage 
was  first  talked  about. 

" '  The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can  make  for 
herself  is  in  the  &ct  that  the  sudden  change 
from  the  secluded  life  at  Kensington  to  tixe 
independence  of  her  position  as  Queen  Reg- 
nant, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all  ideas  of 
marriage  out  of  her  mind,  which  she  now  most 
bitterly  repents. 

" '  A  worse  school  for  a  young  girl,  or  one 
more  detrimental  to  all  natural  feelings  and 
affections,  cannot  well  be  imagined  than  the 
position  of  a  Queen  at  eighteen,  without  expe- 
rience and  without  a  husband  to  guide  and 
support  her.  This  the  Queen  can  state  from 
painful  experience,  and  she  thanks  God  that 
none  of  her  dear  daughters  are  exposed  to  such 
danger.'" 

The  uncertainty,  if  any  prevailed,  was  soon 
decided.  The  royal  cousins  found  themselves 
dear  to  each  other.  Her  Majesty  told  Lord 
Melbourne  of  her  mind,  and  he  said,  in  quite 
a  parental  tone,  "  You  will  be  much  more 
comfortable ;  for  a  woman  cannot  stand  alone 
for  any  time,  in  whatever  position  she  vaxj  be." 
"  Can  we  wonder,"  says  the  volume  before  us, 
"  that  the  Queen,  recalling  these  circumstances, 
should  exclaim, '  Alas !  alas  I  the  poor  Queen 
now  stands  in  that  painful  position  I ' " 

On  the  15th  of  October,  by  order  of  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  was  summoned  to  her  room. 
What  then  passed  we  must  leave  to  be  described 
in  the  following  extract : — 

"  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  other 
subjects,  the  Queen  told  him  why  she  had  sent 
for  him;  and  we  can  well  understand  any  little 
hesitation  and  delicacy  she  may  have  felt  in 
doing  so ;  for  the  Queen's  position,  making  it 
imperative  that  any  proposal  of  marriage 
should  come  first  from  her,  must  necessarily 
appear  a  painful  one  to  those  who,  deriving 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  from  the  practice 
of  private  life,  are  wont  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
privilege  and  happiness  of  a  woman  to  have 
her  hand  sought  in  marriage,  instead  of  having 
to  offer  it  herself. 

"  How  the  Prince  received  the  offer  will  ap- 
pear best  from  the  following  few  lines,  which 
he  wrote  the  next  day  to  the  old  friend  of  his 
family.  Baron  Stockmar,  who  was  naturally 
one  of  the  first  to  be  informed  of  his  engage- 
ment :  *  I  write  to  you,'  he  says,  '  on  one  of 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  to  give  you  the 
most  welcome  news  possible;'  and  having 
then  described  what  took  place,  he  proceeds, 
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*  Yictoria  is  so  good  and  kind  to  me  that  I  am 
often  at  a  loss  to  believe  that  such  afifection 
should  be  shown  to  me.  I  know  the  great 
interest  jou  take  in  mj  happiness,  and  there- 
fore pour  out  my  heart  to  you ; '  and  he  ends 
by  saying,  *  More,  or  more  seriously,  I  cannot 
write  to  you ;  for  that,  at  this  moment,  I  am 
too  bewildered.' 

"The  Queen  herself  says  that  the  Prince 
received  her  offer  without  any  hesitation,  and 
with  the  warmest  demonstration  of  kindness 
and  affection ;  and,  after  a  natural  expression 
of  her  feeling  of  happiness.  Her  Mt^esty  adds, 
in  the  fervour  and  sincerity  of  her  heart,  with 
the  straightforward  simplicity  that  marks  all 
the  entries  in  her  journal,  *  How  I  will  strive  to 
make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great 
sacrifice  he  has  made !  I  told  him  it  was  a  great 
sacrifice  on  his  part,  but  he  would  not  allow  it. 
I  then  told  him  to  fetch  Ernest,  which  he  did, 
who  congratulated  us  both,  and  seemed  very 
happy.'" 

The  Queen  thus  announced  what  had  oc- 
curred, on  the  same  day,  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians: — 

<'  Windsor  CkuOe,  Oct.  15, 1839. 

"My  dearest  Uncle,— This  letter  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  you  pleasure,  for  you  have  always 
shown  and  taken  so  warm  an  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  me.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up, 
and  I  told  Albert  this  morning  of  it.  The 
warm  affection  he  showed  me  on  learning  this 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  He  seems  perfection, 
and  I  think  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  very 
great  happiness  before  me.  I  love  him  hobb 
than  I  can  say,  and  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  render  this  sacrifice  (for  such  in  my 
opinion  it  is)  as  small  as  I  can.  He  seems  to 
have  great  tact,  a  very  necessary  thing  in  his 
position. 

"  These  lastfewdays  have  passed  like  a  dream 
to  me,  and  I  am  so  much  bewildered  by  it  all 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  write ;  but  I  do  feel 
very  happy. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  deter- 
mination of  mine  should  be  known  to  no  one 
but  yourself  and  to  Uncle  Ernest  until  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  as  it  would  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  neglectful  on  my  part  not  to 
have  assembled  Parliament  at  once  to  inform 
them  of  it. 

"  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  I  have  of  course 
consulted  about  the  whole  affair,  quite  approves 
my  choice,  and  expresses  great  satisfaction  at 
this  event,  which  he  thinks  in  every  way  highly 
desirable. 


"Lord  Melbourne  has  acted  in  this  businen 
as  he  has  always  done  towards  me,  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  affection.  We  also  think 
it  better,  and  Albert  quite  approves  of  it,  that 
we  should  be  married  very  soon  after  Parlia- 
ment meets,  about  the  beginning  of  February. 

"Pray,  dearest  uncle,  forward  these  two 
letters  to  Uncle  Ernest,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will 
enjoin  strict  secrecy,  and  explain  these  details, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  do,  and  to  faithful 
Stockmar.  I  think  you  might  tell  Louise  of  it, 
but  none  of  her  family. 

"  I  wish  to  keep  the  dear  young  gentleman 
here  till  the  end  of  next  month.  EmeBt's 
sincere  pleasure  g^ves  me  great  delight  He 
does  so  adore  dearest  Albert. 

"  Ever,  dearest  uncle,  your  devoted  niece, 

"V.B." 

The  Prince  describes  his  own  feelings,  and 
what  passed  between  him  and  the  Queen  at 
their  interview,  in  the  following  letter  to  his 
grandmother : — 

"  '  Dear  Grandmamma, — ^I  tremble  as  I  take 
up  my  pen,  for  I  cannot  but  fear  that  what  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  will  at  the  same  time  raise 
a  thought  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pain- 
ful to  you,  and,  oh !  which  is  very  much  so  to 
me  also — ^namely,  that  of  parting.  The  subject 
which  has  occupied  us  so  much  of  late  ia  at 
last  settled. 

" '  The  Queen  sent  for  me  alone  to  her  room 
a  few  days  ago,  and  declared  to  me  in  a  genoine  , 
outburst  of  love  and  affection  (.B^i^imm  torn 
RenLickkeU  und  LiM),  that  I  had  gained  her 
whole  heart,  and  would  make  her  intensely 
happy  (iiherglueklich)  if  I  would  make  her  the 
sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life  with  her ;  for  she 
said  she  looked  on  it  as  a  sacrifice ;  the  only 
thing  which  troubled  her  was  that  she  did  not 
think  she  was  worthy  of  me.  The  joyous  open- 
ness of  manner  in  which  she  told  me  this  qnite 
enchanted  me,  and  I  was  quite  carried  away  by 
it.  She  is  really  most  good  and  amiable,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  Heaven  has  not  given  me  into 
evil  hands,  and  that  we  shall  be  happy  together. 

" '  Since  that  moment  Victoria  does  whatever 
she  fancies  I  should  wish  or  like,  and  we  talk 
together  a  great  deal  about  our  future  hfe, 
which  she  promises  me  to  make  as  happy  as 
possible.  Oh,  the  future !  does  it  not  bring 
with  it  the  moment  when  I  shall  have  to  take 
leave  of  my  dear,  dear  home,  and  of  you  P 

" '  I  cannot  think  of  that  without  deep 
melancholy  taking  possession  of  me. 

" '  It  was  on  the  16th  of  October  that  Tic- 
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torn  made  me  this  declaratioii,  and  I  have 
hitherto  shrank  from  telling  yon ;  bnt  how  does 
delay  make  it  better  P 

"'The  period  of  onr  marriage  is  already 
close  at  hand.  The  Queen  and  the  Ministers 
wish  exceedingly  that  it  should  take  place  in 
the  first  days  of  February,  in  which  I  acquiesced 
after  hearing  their  reasons  for  it, 

"'We  have,  therefore,  fixed  our  departure 
for  the  14th  inst.,  so  as  to  have  still  as  much 
time  as  possible  at  home.  We  shall  therefore 
follow  close  upon  this  letter. 

"*My  position  here  wiU  be  very  pleasant, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  refused  all  the  offered  titles. 
I  keep  my  own  name,  and  remain  what  I  was. 
This  will  make  me  very  independent,  and  makes 
it  easy  for  me  to  run  over  occasionally  {einen 
Sprung  naeh  der  Heimath  zu  nutehen)  to  see  all 
my  dear  relations. 

"  'But  it  is  very  painful  to  know  that  there 
will  be  the  sea  between  us. 

" 'I  now  take  leave  of  you  again.  Yictoria 
is  writing  to  you  herself  to  tell  you  all  she 
wishes. 

'''I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  grandmotherly 
blessing  in  this  important  and  decisive  step  in 
my  life;  it  will  be  a  talisman  to  me  against  all 
the  storms  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
me. 

'* '  Good-bye,  dear  Grandmamma,  and  do  not 
take  your  love  from  me. 
" '  Heaven  will  make  all  things  right. 
"  'Always  and  ever  your  devoted  grandson, 

**  *  A  T.W11SR1T 
"'Windsor,  Nov.  11, 1839. 
"'May  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  the  news  a 
secret  till  the  end  of  the  month,  a&it  will  only 
then  be  made  known  here  P'" 

To  complete  this  charming  picture  of  a  Royal 
bttrothal,  full  of  simple,  every-day,  sincere 
love,  we  must  give  one  other  lettw  of  the  Prince, 
addressed  to  bis  friend  Baron  Stockmar.  It 
contains  the  prog^mme  of  his  future  life, 
sketching  the  course  of  conduct  which  he 
thoaght  he  should  adopt.  Not  written  for  show, 
never  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it 
forms  a  noble  and  fitting  introduction  to  the 
fresh  pages  in  the  volume  of  his  history. 

"'Dear  Baron  Stockmar, — A  thousand 
thousand  thanks  for  your  dear,  kind  lett^er.  I 
thought  you  would  surely  take  much  interest 
in  an  event  which  is  so  important  for  me^  and 
which  yon  yourself  prepared. 

"  *  Your  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  event  has 
come  upon  us  by  surprise,  sooner  than  we  could 


have  expected;  and  I  now  doubly  regret  that 
I  have  lost  the  last  summer,  which  I  might 
have  employed  in  many  useful  preparations,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  relations,  and  to  the 
opposition  of  those  who  influenced  the  disposal 
of  my  life. 

"  *  I  have  laid  to  heart  your  friendly  and  kind- 
hearted  advice  as  to  the  true  foundation  on 
which  my  future  happiness  must  rest,  and  it 
agrees  entirely  with  the  principles  of  action 
which  I  had  already  privately  framed  for  my- 
self. An  individuality,  a  character  which 
shall  win  the  respect,  the  love,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Queen  and  of  the  nation,  must 
be  the  groundwork  of  my  position.  This  in- 
dividuality g^ves  security  for  the  disposition 
which  prompts  the  actions;  and  even  should 
mistakes  occur,  they  will  be  more  -easily 
pardoned  on  account  of  that  personal  cha- 
racter; while  even  the  most  noble  and  beau- 
tiful undertakings  £ail  in  procuring  support 
to  a  man  who  is  not  capable  of  inspiring  that 
confidence. 

"  *  If,  therefore,  I  prove  a  "  noble  "  Prince  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  you  call  upon  me 
to  be,  wise  and  prudent  conduct  will  become 
esfiier  to  me,  and  its  results  more  rich  in  bless- 
ings. 

"*I  wiU  notlet  my  courage  fail.  With  firm 
resolution  and  true  zeal  on  my  part,  I  cannot 
fail  to  continue  "  noble,  manly,  and  princely  " 
in  all  things.  In  what  I  may  do,  good  advice 
is  the  first  thing  necessary ;  and  that  you  can 
give  better  than  anyone, if  you  can  only  make 
up  your  mind  to  sacrifice  your  time  to  me  for 
the  first  year  of  my  existence  here. 

**  *  I  have  still  much  to  say  to  you,  but  must 
conclude,  as  the  courier  cannot  wait  longer. 
I  hope,  however,  to  discuss  the  subject  more 
fully  with  you  by  word  of  mouth  at  Wiesbaden 
" '  Hoping  that  I  shall  then  find  you  well  and 
hearty,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"'Albbbt.'" 

His  biographer  makes  an  important  comment 
on  this  letter,  with  which  we  must  close  our 
present  paper. 

"  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Prince's 
character,  that  though  no  man  was  more  capa- 
ble of  forming  sound  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment upon  all  things,  or  had  a  keener  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  fitting,  no  man,  perhaps, 
was  ever  more  ready  to  listen  to  and  even  court 
advice.  When  he  tells  the  Baron  that  '  good 
advice  is  the  first  thing  needful,'  he  only  ex- 
presses the  rule  on  which  he  invariably  acted. 
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To  listen  patiently  to  all  tbat  oonld  be  said,  and 
then  to  judge  calmly  for  himself  what  it  was 
right  to  do,  and  having  conTinced  himself  what 
was  rigM  (not  what  was  merely  pZecwanQ,  to  do  it 


without  faltering,  was  his  practice  tbronglilife. 
It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  a  weak  mind 
always  to  fear  being  supposed  to  be  guided  bj 
the  adTice  or  dictation  of  others." 

Ths  Editos. 
{To  he  eowtiMued.) 


LIGHT    OH    OHUEOH    MATTEEB.— VII. 

EITUALISM  AND  THE  HOLY  COMMUNION. 

BT  THB  BiaHT  BBYEBEND  THE  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  COBK. 


[HE  Holy  Communion  is  a  Divine 
ordinance  of  Christ,  to  be  used  and 
enjoyed  by  His  people,  for  the 
strengthening  of  their  souls  and  the 
comfort  of  their  minds.  It  is  nowadays  in 
some  places  so  grossly  abused,  that  there  is 
some  danger  that  it  may  not  be  used.  But 
what  will  not  corrupt  man  abuse  ? 

Our  Beformers,  or  the  compilers  of  our 
liturgy,  removed  the  word  aUar  aUogether 
from  the  services  in  our  Prayer-Book,  and 
substituted  or  used  the  word  table  instead.  In 
the  Communion  Service  alone,  and  in  the 
preface  and  rubrics  connected  therewith,  the 
word  table  is  used  eiadeen  timee,  the  word  altar 
noi  once.  The  consecrated  bread  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  never  called 
eaerifiee  in  our  Prayer-Book  nor  in  the  New  Tee- 
tament.  In  the  service  and  observations  and 
rubrics,  reference  is  made  over  thirty  times  to 
that  ordinance  under  various  names.  It  is  called 
Communion,  Holy  Communion,  Sacrament, 
Holy  Sacrament,  Sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  Lord's  Supper ;  but  never  once 
is  it  called  sacrifice.  In  that  service,  clergy  and 
people  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Qod — ^not  the  sacri- 
fice which  Christ  offered,  but  they  offer  "them- 
selves, their  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reason- 
able, holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  God."  They 
offer  their  sacrifice,  not  a  sacrifice  of  pro- 
fniiation,  but  one  of  pruse  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  offered 
once  for  all  by  Christ,  and  by  Him  alone,  on 
the  cross  for  our  redemption,  as  the  only 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  not 
anything  done  by  us,  or  for  us,  or  in  us,  at  or 
in  the  Holy  Communion,  is  the  propitiation 
for  oar  sins.    In  the  Holy  Communion,  and  at 


it,  Christ  is  really  present  by  His  own  Dime 
power,  in  and  to  the  soul  of  the  tme  C%mto, 
or  in  him  and  to  him  who  inute  or  hoM  faiAfv 
ealvation  in  Christ,  In  that  ordinance  he  feeds 
by  faith,  in  his  heart,  on  Christ  present  after 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  manner  in  and  to 
his  soul.  Christ  is  no  more  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine  after  than  before  consecration;  the 
bread  and  wine  are  the  same  after  as  before 
consecration.  The  use  and  purpose  to  which 
they  are  put  or  applied  are  different;  the  use 
and  purpose  of  them  before  was  for  the  body, 
for  earthly  puiposes :  now,  after  consecration. 
their  use  and  purpose  is  for  the  soul,  for 
heavenly  purposes ;  they  are  set  apart  for  the 
holy  ordinance,  to  be  used  for  a  spirit»al  par- 
pose  by  the  faithful  people  of  Christ,  in  the 
service  of  Grod.  They  are  not  to  be  elevated 
for  worship,  for  that  would  be  idolatry  "to  be 
abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians,"  bnt  re- 
verentially taken  and  used  «n  faith,  according 
to  our  Lord's  appointment.  The  clergyman  is 
not  to  hide  them  from  the  view  of  the  hitj 
when  using  the  prayer  of  consecration,  as  '^ 
there  was  some  mystery  in  them,  or  in  whit 
he  was  doing.  The  mystery  is  in  the  h^  o^ 
the  faithful,  where  Christ  is  present  in  a 
heavenly  manner  to  strengthen  and  refrtsh  the 
soul  of  every  one  who  trusts  in  Him.  The  woni 
altar  cannot  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
as  certainly  and  undoubtedly  applied  to  vhat 
we  call  table  or  holy  table.  The  word  table  vaa 
used  and  applied,  we  know,  by  our  Lord  ana 
his  apostles,  as  we  use  and  apply  it  now.  What 
claims,  then,  those  i>ersons  can  have  to  the 
title  of  true  ministers,  or  sound  memben  ti 
our  Church,  who  call  the  holytaUe  aUar,  and 
the  consecrated  bread  socri/ice,  it  is  not  ea^<<^ 
us  to  say.  Their  attachment  to  Protestantism, 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  Prayer-Book.  seem,  to 
say  the  least*  dotib^,  and  their  inclinatioD  to 
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a  kind  of  BomaniBm  and  to  a  kind  of  Maas,  is, 
I  f ear,  iiiu2oMM6<i 

1%e  laity  greatly  value  and  respect  and  love 
futhfol  and  able  and  aocomplished  ministers, 
and  deroted  and  warm-hearted  pastors.  Many 
of  them  can  see  no  good  in  clergymen  at  all  as 
inch,  save  in  proportion  to  tlieir  love  to  Christ 
and  We  to  souls,  and  their  devotedness  in 
their  calling  to  their  Master's  work.    This  love 
is  the  magnet  that  draws  all  hearts,  whether 
in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  or  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.    In  the  absence  of  this  high  and 
holy  and  heavenly  passion,  the  true  spring  of 
eloquence  and  usefulness  in  the  Church,  we 
see  men  in  these  d^enerate  days,  ministers 
and  pastors  of  our  Church  as  they  are  called, 
perrerting,  not   preaching,  the  Gospel;    sub- 
Terting,  not  building  up,  souls ;  making  very 
little  of  Christ  and  His  work,  and  Tery  much 
of  themselves  and  their  own.    They  turn  away 
the  minds  of  men  immortal,  so  far  as  they  can, 
from  the  f nlness  and  all-suffici«icy  of  Christ, 
and  the  gractoos  work  of  the  Spirit,  to  beggarly 
elements  of  human  device  unknown  to  pure 
and  early  times,  and  endeavour  to  fix  them  on 
lights  and  shows,  on   dresses  of  clergy,  on 
colonrs  and  forms  and  figures,  on  turning 
now  to  this  side  and  this  thing,  and  again 
bending  and  bowing  to  that  side  and   that 
^hing.    One  time  th^  gabble  in  one  part  of 
the  service,  and  again  they  mutter  in  another, 
aa  if  clergymen  were  showmen  or  necromancers, 
and  the  laity  were  only  babies  to  be  amused, 
or  fools  to  trifle  vdth,  and  not  teach.    Frivoli- 
ties and  fantasies  are  such  things ;  they  act 
only  on  the  senses,  or  perhaps  at  best  engage 
the  imagination,  but  satisfy  not  in  any  degree 
the  deep  requirements  and  longings  and  yearn- 
ings of  the  sonL    Such  trifling  and  puerility 
the  people  could  have,  equally  well,  and  with 
as  much  benefit,  in  theatres,  or  even  in  heathen 
temples,  with  an  idolatrous  service,  and  from 
pagan  priests.    Such  teachers  wrong  the  laity 
and  rob  them  of  their  rights.    I  wonder  the 
laity  can  submit  to  it.    The  laity  constitute  the 
l^u'gest  portion  of  the  Church  by  many  degrees; 
for  fh^fKk  are  the  clergy  maintained,  and  for 
^im\  are  the  fabric  of  the  Church  and  its 
system  upheld ;  and  yet  they  allow  a  state  of 
things  to  go  on  in  ^e  service  of  the  Church 
vbich  pains  every  pious  mind  while  it  starves 
the  soul,  and  from  which  the  manly  mind 
recoils— a  state  that  is  an  insult  to  the  under- 
etanding,  a  perversion  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  degradation  of 
theChuidb. 


BituaJism,  as  it  is  called,  is  childish.  It  is 
not  bad  enough  of  itself  to  do  us  harm,  but,  as 
symbolizing  corrupt  doctrines,  it  bodes  us  no 
good,  but  is  ominous  of  evil.  It  pretends, 
indeed,  religion,  and  promises  peace ;  but  it  is 
an  engine  of  war,  a  device  of  the  foe.  It 
menaces  our  safety,  and  a  breach  has  been 
made  for  it  in  our  waUs ;  but  draw  it  not  in; 
allow  it  not  to  enter;  "JSg^uo  ii6  eredite  Teuori" 
It  is  fraught  with  danger  and  filled  with  armed 
men.  2%ts  Ritualism  is  no  part  of  Christianity. 
No  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  EvangeUsts  or  Apostles,  where  is  presented 
to  us  a  perfect  model  for  our  imitation,  yea, 
perfection  itself,  in  the  doctrine  and  example 
of  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  Heathenism  and  Mahome- 
tanism  can  have  their  ritualism,  and  have  had 
it,  and  have  it  still  (and  so  has  another  system 
which  I  will  not  name  in  this  oonnezion,  lest 
some  should  take  offence),  and  how  much  the 
better  are  ihey  or  any  of  them  for  it  P  But 
truth,  heaven-bom  truth,  unlike  human  inven- 
tions, needs  neither  colouring,  nor  embroidery, 
nor  artifice,  to  commend  her;  she  looks  fairest 
in  the  purple  light  of  youth  and  native  com- 
plexion, arrayed  in  her  simple  and  modest 
attire,  and  she  needs  none  other  to  charm  our 
minds,  conciliate  our  favour,  and  fix  our  regard. 

One  burning  and  shining  light  in  the  pulpit, 
—one  loving,  diligent,  faithful  pastor  in  the 
parish,  with  sound  common  sense, — ^wiU  be^of 
immeasurably  more  worth  than  all  the  music 
and  incense  and  dresses  and  candles  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  one  solitary  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
brought  home  and  driven  home  to  the  head  and 
heart,  will  be  infinitely  more  precious,  and  do 
immeasurably  more  good  than  all  the  opinions 
of  men,  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  or  the 
ritualism  of  the  earth. 


▲UBICXTIAB  CONFBSSIOir. 

**  Whereas  the  adversaries  [Roman  Catho- 
lics] wrest  this  place  [in  St.  James  (James  v.)], 
for  to  maintain  their  auricular  confession 
withal,  they  are  greatly  deceived  themselves, 
and  do  shamefully  deceive  others ;  for  if  this 
text  ought  to  be  understood  of  auricular  con- 
fession, then  the  priests  are  as  much  bound  to 
confess  themselves  unto  the  lay-people,  as  the 
lay -people  are  bound  to  confess  themselves  to 
them.  And  if  to  pray  is  to  absolve,  tiien  the 
laity  by  this  place  hath  as  great  anbhority  to 
absolve  the  priests,  as  the  priests  have  to  ab- 
solve the  laity. 

''  And  where  that  they  do  allege  this  saying 

qq2 
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of  our  SaTioor  Jeans  Christ  unto  the  leper  to 
prove  auricTilar  confession  to  stand  on  God's 
Word,  *  Go  thy  way,  and  show  thyself  nnto  the 
priest '  (Matt.  yiii.)>  do  they  not  see  that  the 
leper  was  cleansed  from  his  leprosy  hifore  he 
was  by  Christ  sent  nnto  the  priest  for  to  show 
himself  nnto  himP  By  the  same  reason  we 
mnst  be  cleansed  from  onr  spiritnal  leprosy, 
I  mean  onr  sins  mnst  be  forgiven  ns,  h0foTe 
that  we  come  to  confession.  What. need  we 
then  to  tell  forth  onr  sins  into  the  ear  of  the 
priest,  sith  that  they  be  already  taken  away  P 
Therefore  holy  Ambrose,  in  his  second  sermon 
npon  the  hnndred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  doth 
say  f  nil  well, '  Go  show  thyself  nnto  the  priest. 
Who  is  the  tme  priest,  bnt  He  which  is  the 
Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec  P ' 
Whereby  this  holy  Father  doth  understand 
that,  both  the  priesthood  and  the  law  being 
chnnged,  we  onght  to  acknowledge  none  other 
priest  for  deliverance  from  onr  sins  bnt  onr 
Savionr  Jeans  Christ;  who,  being  Sovereign 
Bishop,  doth  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  and 
blood,  offered  once  lor  ever  npon  the  altar  of 
the  cross,  most  effectnally  cleanse  the  spiritnal 
leprosyi  and  wash  away  the  sins  of  all  those 
that  with  tme  confession  of  the  same  do  flee 
nnto  Him. 

"It  is  most  evident  and  plain,  that  this 
anricnlar  confession  hath  not  the  warrant  of 
Qod's  Word,  else  it  had  not  been  lawful  for 
Nectarins,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  npon  a 
just  occasion  to  have  put  it  down.  (JlTectortiw, 
8o%omen,  EceUs,  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16.)  For 
when  anything  ordained  of  God  is  by  the 


lewdness  of  men  abused,  the  abuse  ought  to 
be  taken  away,  and  the  thing  itself  suffered  to 
remain.  Moreover,  these  are  St.  AugoBtine*! 
words  (Lib.  x.  Confessionum,  cap.  3):  'What 
have  I  to  do  with  men,  that  they  should  hear 
my  confession,  as  though  they  were  able  to 
h^  my  diseases  P  A  curious  sort  of  men  to 
know  another  man's  life,  and  slothful  to  ourreci 
and  amend  their  own.  Why  do  they  seek  to 
hear  of  me  what  I  am,  which  will  not  hear  of 
Thee  what  they  are  P  And  how  can  they  tell, 
when  they  hear  by  me  of  myself,  whether  I 
tell  the  truth  or  not;  sith  no  mortal  man 
knoweth  what  is  in  man,  but  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him  P'  Augustine  would  not  hxft 
written  thus,  if  auricular  confession  had  been 
used  in  his  time. 

"  Being,  therefore,  not  led  with  the  consdenoe 
thereof,  let  ns  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
with  a  tme  contrite  heart,  use  that  kind  of 
confession  that  Gk>d  doth  command  in  His 
Word ;  and  then,  doubtless,  as  He  is  faithfbl 
and  righteous.  He  will  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
make  us  clean  from  all  wickedness.  I  do  not 
say  but  that,  if  any  do  find  themselves  troabled 
in  conscience,  they  may  repair  to  their  leamed 
curate  or  pastor,  or  to  some  other  godly  learned 
man,  and  show  the  trouble  and  doubt  of  their 
conscience  to  them,  that  they  may  receire  at 
their  hand  ike  comfortable  salve  cf  GaSs  Wori\ 
but  it  is  against  the  tme  Christian  liberty, 
that  any  man  should  be  bound  to  the  number- 
ing of  his  sins,  as  it  hath  been  used  heretofore 
in  the  time  of  blindness  and  ignoranoe."— 1%« 
Hbm%  o/ JStfpentonee. 


BOOKLESS      HOUSES. 


||E  form  judgments  of  men  from  little 
things  about  their  houses  of  which 
the  owner  perhaps  never  thinks. 
In  earlier  years,  when  travelling 
where  izms  were  scarce  and  in  some  places 
unknown,  and  every  settler's  house  was  a  house 
of  "  Entertainment,"  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance  and  some  experience  to  select 
wisely  where  you  would  put  up.  And  we 
always  looked  for  flowers.  If  there  were  no 
trees  for  shade,  no  patch  of  flowers  in  the  yard, 
we  were  suspicious  of  the  place.  But,  no 
matter  how  rude  the  cabin  or  rough  the  sur- 
roundings, if  we  saw  that  the  window  held  a 
little  trough  for  flowers,  and  that  some  vines 


twined  about  strings  let  down  from  the  earn, 
we  were  confident  that  there  was  some  taste 
and  carefulness  in  the  log  cabin.  In  a  nev 
country,  where  people  have  to  tug  for  a  liring. 
no  one  will  take  the. trouble  to  rear  flowers 
unless  the  love  of  them  is  pretty  strong;  and 
this  taste  blossoming  out  of  plain  and  uncul- 
tivated people  is  itself  like  a  clump  of  hare- 
bells growing  out  of  the  seams  of  a  rock.  We 
were  seldom  misled.  A  patch  of  flowers  came 
to  signify  kind  people,  clean  beds,  and  good 
bread. 

But  in  other  states  of  society  other  signs  are 
more  significant  Flowers  about  a  rich  man's 
house  may  signify  only  that  he  has  a  good 
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girdener,  or  that  he  has  refined  neighboors, 
and  does  what  he  sees  them  do.  But  men  are 
not  accustomed  to  bnj  hociki  unless  they  want 
them.  K  on  yisiting  the  dwelling  of  a  man  of 
slender  means,  we  find  that  he  contents  him- 
self with  cheap  carpets  and  very  plain  f  nmi- 
tare»  in  order  that  he  may  pnrohase  books, 
he  rises  at  once  in  oar  esteem.  Books  are  not 
made  for  fiimitnre,  but  there  is  nothing  else 
that  80  beaatifolly  famishes  a  house.  The 
plainest  row  of  books  that  cloth  or  paper  ever 
coTered  is  more  significant  of  refinement  than 
the  most  elaborately  carved  Staghre  or  sideboard. 

6i?e  us  a  house  furnished  with  books  rather 
than  famiture !  Both,  if  you  can,  but  books 
at  any  rate!  To  spend  several  days  in  a 
friend's  house,  and  hunger  for  something  to 
read,  while  you  are  treading  on  costly  carpets, 
and  sitting  upon  luxurious  chairB,  and  sleep- 
ing upon  down,  is  as  if  one  were  bribing  your 
body  for  the  sake  of  cheating  your  mind. 

Is  it  not  pitiable  to  see  a  man  growing  rich, 
augmenting  the  comforts  of  home,  and  lavish- 
ing money  on  ostentatious  upholstery,  upon 
the  table,  upon  everything  but  what  the  soul 
needs  ?  We  know  of  many  and  many  a  rich 
man's  house  where  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ask 
for  the  commonest  English  classics.  A  few 
garish  annuals  on  the  table,  a  few  pictorial 
monstrositieB,  the  latest  sensational  novel,  and 
that  is  all !      No  poets,  no  essayists,  no  his- 


torians, no  travels  or  biographies,  no  curious 
legendary  lore.  But  the  wall-paper  cost  five 
shillings  a  yard,  and  the  carpets  ten. 

Books  are  the  windows  through  which  the 
soul  looks  out.  A  house  without  books  is  like 
a  room  without  windows.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  bring  up  his  children  without  surrounding 
them  with  books,  if  he  has  the  means  to  buy 
them.  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  family.  Children 
learn  to  read  by  being  in  the  presence  of 
books.  The  love  of  knowledge  comes  with 
reading  and  grows  upon  it.  And  the  love  of 
knowledge,  in  a  young  mind,  is  almost  a  war- 
rant against  the  inferior  excitement  of  passions 
and  vices. 

Let  us  pity  these  poor  rich  men  who  live 
barrenly  in  great,  bookless  houses !  Let  us 
congratulate  the  poor  that,  in  our  day,  books 
are  so  cheap  that  a  man  may  every  year  add  a 
hundred  volumes  to  his  library  for  the  price  of 
what  his  tobacco  and  his  beer  would  cost  him. 
Among  the  earliest  ambitions  to  be  excited  in 
clerks,  workmen,  journeymen,  and,  indeed, 
among  all  that  are  struggling  up  in  life  from 
nothing  to  something,  is  that  of  owning,  and 
constantly  adding  to,  a  library  of  good  books. 
A  little  library  growing  larger  every  year  is  an 
honourable  part  of  a  young  man's  history. 

It  is  a  man's  duty  to  have  books.  A  library 
is  not  a  luxury,  but  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  A. 


THOUGHTS   OH   WOHEH, 


|E  of  the  female  sex  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  tired  of  talking  about  ourselves, 
and  hearing  ourselves  discussed.  Our 
talents,  whether  peculiar  to  ourselves 
or  common  to  mankind,  the  way  in  which 
we  ought  to  have  been  educated,  the  par- 
ticolar  mode  in  which  we  may  be  allowed  to 
move  and  think  and  speak,  the  sphere  in  which 
we  may  act,  whether  it  be  limited  or  unlimited, 
—these  are  themes  most  fruitful  in  different 
opinions,  and  arguments  without  end.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  see  how  any  solid  results  are 
to  spring  from  all  this  talk.  Men  cannot  be 
in  a  position  to  decide  such  questions  impar- 
tially; and  as  for  ourselves,  we  must  indeed 
find  our  true  place  and  keep  it ;  but  if  we  can- 
not do  this  by  our  actions,  words  will  never 
help  us  to  it. 
There  are  many  who  look  back  upon  the 


whole  page  of  woman's  history  as  the  record 
of  one  gigantic  mistake  and  crime,  and  who 
believe  that  we  only  require  to  be  roused  up 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  ages  of  oppres- 
sion have  crushed  our  spirits,  in  order  to 
take  the  place  of  equality  beside  our  former 
tyrants.  With  those  views,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  them  to  repress  the  shout  of  indignation 
for  the  past  and  present,  and  exultation  for 
prospective  triumph.  But  if  we  do  not  agree 
with  these ;  if  we  believe  that  the  page  of  the 
past,  though  blotted,  is  not  all  falsely  written ; 
if  we  feel,  that  whatever  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  is  in  other  lands,  still,  in  our  own  free 
country  we  are  as  free  as  any  to  be  what  we 
oi^ht,  if  we  would;  and  that,  if  there  be  a 
wrong,  it  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  our  posi- 
tion, but  in  our  characters  and  conduct;  it  may 
seem  inconsistent  to  some  that  we  should  join 
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the  wordy  war  at  alL  If  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  ezisting  order  of  things,  what  more  is  there 
to  be  said  ?  If  we  have  no  grievance  to  state^ 
whj  should  we  raise  our  yoioeP  And  if  we 
have  confidence  in  actions  alone,  why  not  leave 
talk  to  others,  and  busy  ourselves  only  with 
the  simpler  concerns  that  lie  nearest  to  na  all  P 

This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  most  of  the 
eantenied  order  of  womankind  think  and  act. 
Satisfied  themselves,  they  think  it  not  worth 
while  to  vindicate  their  line  of  condnct  to 
others.  They  give  no  reasons,  and  are,  there- 
fore, wrongly  supposed  to  have  none,  or  only 
such  flimsy  ones,  that  they  are  afraid  to  examine 
them,  lest  they  should  £sdl  to  pieces ;  and  hints 
are  thrown  out  that  they  hold  fast  to  the  old 
moorings,  only  because  they  dare  not  cat  the 
cable  and  go  free.  Now,  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
enthusiastic  voices  of  a  handful  should  be  mis- 
taken for  the  united  cry  of  all  thinking  women. 
Many  of  those  who  keep  most  quiet,  have  t}ie 
very  best  reasons  for  the  position  they  have 
taken  up,  and  we  ought  to  welcome  discussion, 
not  dread  it,  because  it  will  force  us  to  try  our 
ground,  and  to  take  our  stand  more  and  more 
on  principles,  not  on  prejudices. 

It  is  natural,  we  must  confess,  to  suspect 
prejudice  in  ourselves  when  dealing  with  this 
subject,  because  it  is  one  which  the  whole  world 
seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  look  at  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  strangely  distorting  lens 
or  other.  Indeed,  it  was  only  quite  lately  that 
the  world  took  the  trouble  to  think  steadily 
upon  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  far  too  easily 
settled  to  be  worthy  of  deep  consideration. 
Old  use  and  wont  were  always  at  hand  to 
decide  the  most  knotty  points,  and  when  they 
had  spoken,  no  further  question  could  be  raised. 
Even  in  England,  though  high-minded  women 
might  often  ask  themselves  what  was  the  sphere 
meant  for  them,  and  how  they  might  fill  it  most 
worthily,  they  never  thought  of  an  answer 
which  would  shock  the  prqudices  of  their  day. 
They  found  their  places  prepared,  and  fell 
naturally  into  them.  They  had  less  choice 
than  we  have;  their  path  in  life  was  more 
simple,  more  silent,  more  secret ;  but  oh,  shall 
we  say  it  was  less  noble,  less  filled  with  good 
influence,  if  they  walked  in  it  rightly  P  I  can- 
not regret  the  place  which  the  loving  daughters 
and  wives  and  mothers  of  three  centuries  ago 
occupied.  If  it  did  not  draw  out  aU  their 
faculties,  it  gave  fuU  exercise  to  the  very  highest 
of  ail;  and  if  we  think  we  have  reached  a 
higher  ground,  we  should  remember,  with 
gratitude,  that  it  was  won,  not  by  noise,  by 


struggles,  by  revolutions,  but  by  these  modesty 
patient^  thoughtful  lives,  whidi,  all  unoon- 
scionsly ,  could  not  help  gaining  for  their  whole 
sex  a  tribute  of  honour. 

We  generally  associate  the  devation  d 
women  with  a  period  earlier  than  this,  and 
speak  of  the  days  of  chivalry  with  enthasiiiin. 
No  doubt  the  movement  had  its  beginning  then, 
but  the  great  height  to  which  women  were 
raised,  was  too  unnatural  to  be  altogether 
genuine.  Honour  was  done  to  ladies,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  honourable  in  them* 
selves,  as  because  the  romance  of  the  age  re- 
quired some  object  for  its  reverence, — its  wor- 
ship, I  had  almost  said.  To  the  knight^  his 
lady-love  was  scarcely  herael£  She  was  the 
embodiment  of  his  ideal,  the  repreeentatiTe  of 
all  beaul7  and  puril^  and  honour  to  him. 
In  the  hour  of  victory,  her  approving  smile 
was  to  him  what  the  olive-wreath  bad  been  to 
the  Greek  of  old;  and  in  the  hour  of  danger 
or  death,  her  name  was  his  watchword,  linked 
with  the  ideal  of  honour  for  which  he  had 
spent  his  life.  We  cannot  quite  believe  with  the 
poets,  that  all  knights  were  such  fervent  lovers 
or  such  romantic  dreamers;  probably  some 
of  them  were  quite  as  incapable  of  kindlisg 
into  enthusiasm,  either  for  an  idea  or  for 
a  lady,  as  some  men  are  now.  But,  putting 
romance  aside,  it  is  sober  fact,  that  he  vbo 
did  most  reverence  to  woman  was  accounted 
the  best  knight^  and  that  few  would  hare 
hazarded  their  fair  fame  by  refusing  to  fal£l 
the  most  perilous  undertaking  which  the 
caprice  of  a  vain  woman  might  require  of  them. 
There  was  much  in  all  this  which  was  rer; 
beautiful,  and  much  calculated  to  elevate  and 
soften  the  rugged  warriors  of  the  time.  But 
however  good  for  the  men  it  may  have  been, 
it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  that  the  object  of 
such  adulation  must  have  BofiTered  from  it  Ib 
some  cases,  respect  from  others  might  teach 
self-respect»  and  women  become  great  and 
good  in  reaching  up  to  the  lofty  ideal  held 
before  them.  But  the  nujority  of  than,  half- 
educated  and  often  half -oocupiedL  were  fv 
more  likely  to  take  the  admiration  they  m^ 
with,  as  a  right,  than  to  tiy  to  be  worthy  of  it. 
and  thus  they  would  fall  more  easily  into  the 
follies  and  crimes  to  which  proud,  petted, 
passionate  creatures  could  be  tempted.  But 
this  is  a  side  of  the  picture  not  plesaant  to 
dwell  on ;  we  would  rather  pass  from  it,  and 
treasure  up  such  royal  names  as  those  of  Qaeea 
Philippa  and  Queen .  Eleanor  of  CaBtille  a« 
memorials  of  those  days  of  chivaby  so  lo^ 
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gone  bj,  that  we  can  hardly  eren  nnderstand 
them  now. 

If  we  go  back  to  anoient  dajs  for  women 
worihj  of  honour,  we  find  them  in  Greece 
and  Borne.  It  was  snoh  mothers  as  Cornelia, 
that  were  the  very  source  and  spring  of  the 
gloiy  of  the  great  republic;  for  what  son  could 
flinch  from  battle  and  danger  when  his  mother 
Btajed  her  tears  to  bid  him  go  and  die  for  his 
country  ? 

So  much  for  Europe.  Chequered  and  often 
Btained  with  tears,  as  has  been  the  lot  of 
woman  there,  we  shrink  from  crossing  the 
boandary,  and  glancing  at  those  Eastern  lands 
where  liberty  in  any  form  is  a  thing  hardly 
yet  discoTered.  Ask  some  poor  wandering 
Pariah  what  he  thinks  of  .his  wife,  and  he  will 
teQ  you  she  is  but  a  more  intelligent  kind  of 
pack-horse.  She  was  made  to  do  all  his 
bidding,  to  bear  all  his  burdens,  to  straggle 
through  all  the  hard,  wearing  work  which  he 
can  possibly  escape  from,  by  fastening  it  on 
her.  Ask  the  polished,  high-caste  Hindu  the 
same  questioii,  and  his  reply  rereals  no  more 
cheering  loi.  His  wife  does  not  work,  it  is 
trae.  She  enjoys  the  luxury  of  perfect  idleness 
of  body,  and  perfect  yacuity  of  mind.  She 
Hres  in  a  gilded  prison,  guarded  from  all  eyes 
bat  his  own — ^kept  from  treading  the  common 
ground,  or  from  breathing  the  common  air, 
if  that  were  possible.  She  is  watched  with  the 
jealous  care,  not  of  tenderness,  but  of  distrust; 
for  along  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  her 
powers,  her  lord  has  a  strong  dread  of  her 
canning ;  and  she  is  valued,  like  a  horse,  only 
for  the  silkiness  of  her  hair  and  the  slender- 
ness  of  her  shape.  There  is  one  blessing  the 
poor  captiye  may  possess.  Her  sons  reflect 
honour  on  her.  In  their  growing  beauty  and 
intelligenoe  she  feels  herself  raised  above  her 
own  condition,  and  from  their  love  she  gets 
the  respeot  which  is  denied  her  everywhere 
^.  But  if  a  son  brings  gladness,  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  is  too  often  the  cause  of  weeping. 
She  fears  she  has  offended  the  gods,  and  to 
propitiate  their  anger,  it  may  be  that  she 
sacrifices  the  trembling  little  life  which  she  is 
taught  to  esteem  so  worthless,  and  yet  so  fain 
would  keep. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of 
Asia's  great  empires — ^Pei*8ia  or  Babylon  or 
Aaayria, — ^the  story  is  the  same.  These  empires 
had  not  in  them  a  spark  of  liberty ;  and  that 
despotism  which  pressed  on  all  beneath  the 
highest  potentate,  crushed  the  woman,  lowest 
of  all,  down  to  the  very  dust.  I 


One  race  there  was,  even  in  the  East,  which 
produced  a  Deborah,  a  Hannah,  and  an  Esther. 
We  sometimes,  thoughlessly,  feel  inclined  to 
wonder  at  the  low  state  of  women  represented 
in  the  Old  Testament;  but  did  we  compare 
their  standing  with  that  of  women  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  we  should  rather  wonder  at 
the  power  which  lay  in  their  Divine  religion* 
and  in  the  holy  hope  which  every  Jewish  mother 
cherished,  that  perhaps  her  child  might  be  the 
long-promised  One,  to  raise  them  above  others 
to  honour  and  nobility. 

It  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  look  thus 
back  upon  the  history  of  past  ages,  were  the 
effect  of  such  a  survey  merely  to  excite  our 
anger  against  the  treatment  which  our  sex  has 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  men.  But  in  the 
saddest  pages  of  the  story,  a  £ar  sadder  truth 
lies  hid,  and  one  full  of  lessons  for  ourselves. 
We  pity  the  poor  enslaved  ones,  whether  now 
or  in  other  days.  But  we  cannot  say  that  they 
are  worthy  of  much  respect  or  confidence.  We 
cannot  deny  that  the  judgment  of  their  lords 
regarding  them,  however  harsh,  is  but  what 
might  be  expected  from  men  who  have  never 
come  into  contact  with  a  higher  race  of  women. 
It  is  not  more  man's  oppression  than  woman's 
own  degradation  which  keeps  her  low.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  determine  which  is  cause, 
which  effect;  their  action  and  reaction  are  so 
mingled.  They  are  two  great  roots  of  evil,  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  cry  out  against  the  first,  if  we 
are  not  using  all  our  efforts  to  remove  the  one 
which  we  have  most  in  our  own  power. 

That  man's  estimation  is  a  very  exact 
measure  of  woman's  character,  holds  ixue  now 
no  less  than  formerly,  and  is  proved  in  indivi- 
dual cases  as  weU  as  in  the  aggregate  of  public 
opinion.  From  a  gentleman's  bearing  to  a  lady, 
you  can  tell  almost  with  certainty  the  sort  of 
women  with  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  associate. 
If  the  contemptuous  "  blue-stocking  "  rises  to 
his  lips  whenever  he  sees  or  suspects  a  book  in 
her  hands,  you  may  be  sure  his  mother  and 
sisters  are  not  literary.  If  he  dislikes  the 
sight  of  useful  occupation,  you  may  be  sure 
that  fancy  work  was  their  chief  employment. 
If  he  stands  amazed  at  seeing  her  get  into  a 
carriage  without  terror  lest  the  horses  should 
run  off,  or  taking  a  walk  in  the  country  with- 
out suffering  tortures  at  the  sight  or  imagina- 
tion of  toads;  and  if,  for  these  little  pecu- 
liarities, he  sets  her  down  as  strong-minded,  it 
is  not  di£&cult  to  guess  the  timidity,  real  or 
affected,  of  the  weak  ones  whom  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  defend.    If  he  is  one  of  those  ridiculous 
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beings  who  fancy  the  whole  female  world  en- 
gaged to  coquette  with  him,  and  who  cannot 
address  a  straight-forward  sentence  to  a  lady, 
much  less  comprehend  the  possibility  of  such 
a  sentence  proceeding  from  her  lips,  then  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  kind  of  society  which  is 
his  peculiar  element ;  I  only  know  that  he  has 
never  yet  known  the  friendship  of  a  true, 
earnest,  pure-hearted  woman.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
very  foolish  for  men  to  set  up  for  themselves 
one  type  of  woman  as  if  there  could  be  no 
other;  yet  it  is  only  the  most  large-hearted 
who  are  not  liable  to  fall  into  this  mistake. 
And  if  we  do  meet  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
respect  our  various  characters  and  tastes,  who 
speaks  to  all  women  with  a  truthful  manliness 
which  makes  the  bad  feel  abashed  and  the  good 
strengthened,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  he 
has  learned  to  love  and  honour  and  trust  all 
through  (me — ^that  mother  who  first  showed 
him  how  noble  a  woman's  life  might  be. 

"  Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother !  faith  in  woman-kind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him." 

What  woman  would  willingly  be  guilty  of 
keeping  such  a  confidence  from  taking  root, 
or  of  withering  it  up  after  it  had  sprung? 
She  who  has  done  so,  has  not  only  irreparably 
injured  the  man  himself;  she  has  sent  him  forth 
to  be  a  fountain  of  debasing  influence  to  all 
women  who  may  come  within  his  range  with- 
out possessing  an  adequate  power  of  resistance. 
We  have  a  double  charge  laid  on  us ;  to  use 
our  own  influence  rightly,  and  to  resist  being 
moulded  by  what  is  evil  in  others.  We  are 
often  required  to  give  up  our  own  inclinations, 
but  never  to  jrield  what  is  a  true  and  right 
part  of  our  nature  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the 
society  in  which  we  move.  Yet  many  girls, 
from  whose  lips  little  but  unmeaning  nonsense 
ever  flows,  would  talk  in  a  very  different  strain 
if  they  did  not  fancy  that  men  dislike  anything 
like  seriousness  in  women.  Many  might  enjoy 
some  hearty,  healthful  employment,  but  they 
cast  it  aside,  because  they  think  it  more  fashion- 
able to  do  nothing.  Others  have  heard  that 
learned  women  do  not  please ;  and  so,  although 
they  were  fond  of  several  branches  of  study  in 
their  school-days,  they  neglect  all  now ;  or,  if 
now  and  then  they  do  give  a  morning  hour  to 
reclaiming  the  mental  wilderness,  they  take 
care  that  no  one  shall  discern  the  traces  of 
their  labour,  in  the  childish  unreasoning  tone 
of  their  evening's  conversation.    Some,  again. 


imagine  that  fast  girls  attract  most  notice,  and 
therefore  they  exert  themselves  to  become  bold 
and  forward,  to  hazard  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
known  or  unknown,  and  to  express  tbem  in 
terms  which  hardly  belong  to  the  Engliah 
language.  Does  the  untruth  of  such  lines  of 
conduct  never  occur  to  those  who  pursne 
themP  To  pretend  to  be  something  better 
than  oneself  is  commonly  called  by  au  ugly 
name,  yet  one  which  has  been  defined  as  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue.  To  pretend 
to  be  something  lower  than  onesdf ,  with  the 
certainty  of  becoming,  day  by  day,  more  like 
the  hateful  ideal,  by  what  name  shall  we  call 
that,  or  what  paUiation  can  we  offar  for  it? 
And  is  the  object  for  which  women  are  thus 
wasting  their  God-giyen  powers,  and  hard^img 
their  better  feelings,  worthy  of  the  f earfol 
sacrifice  ?  What  can  they  hope  to  gain  by  it  ? 
Only  a  few  complaisant  words,  some  snules  of 
amusement,  of  pleasure,  of  admiration,  if  70a 
will,  from  those  of  all  mankind  whose  admira- 
tion is  least  worth  having;  possibly,  in  the 
event  of  complete  success,  the  companionship 
of  one  of  such  for  life.  Surely,  if  ever  there 
was  slavexy  in  this  world,  this  is  the  life  of  a 
slave ! 

Ask  one  of  those  gentlemen,  whose  entertain- 
ment is  of  such  pressing  importance,  what  he 
thinks  of  women ;  and  if  he  were  in  the  palace 
of  truth,  which  unhappily  he  is  not,  his  replj 
would  be  something  like  this :  '*  Th^  are  the 
gayest  butterflies,  the  most  charming  spcnlt 
children  of  creation ;  the  most  gracious  recep- 
tacles for  all  sorts  of  folly  and  polite  lies ;  as 
frolicsome  and  as  silly  as  kittens,  who  will 
never  tire  of  playing  with  a  oork  at  the  end  of 
a  silken  string,  though  they  have  found  out  a 
dozen  times  over  that  it  is  not  a  mouse."  Ask 
him  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  end  of 
woman's  creation.  He  knows  of  his  own 
gratification  and  diversion,  but  that  is  alL 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  him,  no  doubt,  after  the 
labour  of  restraining  some  part  of  his  folly  for 
a  whole  long  day,  to  find  at  last  a  subject  on 
which  he  may  pour  out  all,  with  the  oertaintj 
of  animated  response  and  enoouragement ;— 
but  surely,  surely,  it  is  the  lowest  of  all  voca- 
tions for  a  woman  with  an  immortal  soul ! 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  is  an  extreme  <Hie. 
It  is  not  all  at  once  that  frivolity  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  nature.  There  are  maoT 
steps  down  the  slippery  road.  The  first  step 
is  a  very  easy  one.  It  is  the  listening  with 
pleasure  to  words  which  you  feel  sure  aR 
spoken  for  effect,  not  for  truth.    The  second 
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step  is  to  speak  the  hollow  words  yourself. 
And  other  steps  will  lead  you,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  We  the  falsehood  and  the  empty  glare. 

There  are  many  who  indulge  in  a  little  occa« 
donal  flirtation,  who  are  at  other  times  modest 
and  guileless.  They  get  on  the  first  step  now 
and  then,  but  would  not  for  worlds  go  farther. 
But  eren  in  keeping  their  stand  on  that  yery 
first  step,  some  pure  feeling  must  be  trodden 
down, — some  delicate  perception  given  them  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  is  sure  to 
be  blunted.    Oh,  when  wOl  all  women  learn  to 


reject  at  once  admiration  which  is  untinged 
with  respect;  when  will  they  turn  away  from 
words  that  would  never  have  been  spoken  had 
the  speaker  dreamt  that  their  lives  were  meant 
to  be  true  and  earnest,  that  high  and  holy 
duties  lie  around  them  to  be  performed,  and 
that  they  have  souls  belonging  to  Qod  and  to 
themselves  alone  P 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true, — 
And  it  doth  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  const  not  then  be  felse  to  any  man." 

M.L.B. 


{To  he  continued,) 


THE    BIBLE   ASB    OUB   FAITH. 

BT  THS  BST.  B.  WAINWBIOHT,  YICAB  OF  HOLT  TSINITT,  TOBX;  AUTHOB  OW 
"CHBIBTIAN  GEBTAIKTT,"  BTG. 


Chaptbb  IX. 

INSPIBATION. 
"  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

St.  Paul. 
"  It  belongs  not  to  man  to  say  where  nature  ends, 
tnd  where  inspiration  begins." 

Bishop  Wilson.* 

IHAT  the  Gospel  is  a  message  from 
God,  supematurally  revealed,  is  a 
truth  received  without  hesitation  by 
every  true  Christian.  But  when  our 
inquiries  concerning  this  Revelation  descend  to 
particulars,  we  find  room  for  great  diversity 
of  judgment  even  among  orthodox  Christians. 
Are  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  inspired  throughout,  or  only  in  their 
leading  portions?  in  the  very  words  and  forms 
of  expressions,  or  in  their  substance  only  P  in 
all  parts  alike,  and  with  equal  fulness,  or  in 
different  degrees,  so  as  to  vary  in  excellence 
and  Divine  Authority  P  In  a  word : — Is  this 
Revelation  coextensive  with  the  Scriptures,  or 
do  they  merely  contain  it  P  In  these  questions 
we  have  a  border  territory,  on  which  unbelief 
and  superstition  alternately  have  made  their 
characteristic  inroads. 

Among  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  yet  deny  its  plenary 
character,  there  are  three  main  varieties  of 
opinion. 

By  the  first,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is 
allowed  in  terms,  but  only  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  claimed  for  Shakspere's  plays,  or 

on  tha  ETidenoes  of  Ohristianity/'  p.  506. 


the  latest  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the 
steam-engine.  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette, 
equally  with  Theodore  Parker,  reject  all  super- 
natural inspiration,  and  attribute  to  the  sacred 
writers  nothing  more  than  Cicero  accorded  to 
the  poets — afflatum  ^ritus'  divmi — "  a  divine 
action  of  nature,  an  interior  power  resembling 
the  other  vital  forces  of  nature."* 

According  to  the  second,  the  Bible  is  not  it- 
self a  Divine  Revelation,  but  it  is  a  book  which 
contains  and  includes  a  Divine  Kevelation. 
Thus,  according  to  Michaelis,  for  example, 
inspiration  proper  belongs  not  to  all  the 
evangelists,  but  only  to  two.  The  Gospels 
according  to  Matthew  and  John  are  a  message 
from  God ;  but  not  so  the  narratives  of  Mark 
and  Luke.  In  like  manner,  Moses,  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  have  each  their  portions  truly  Divine, 
and  their  other  portions  merely  human. 

The  third  view  extends  the  notion  of  Di- 
vine inspiration  to  every  part  of  the  Bible, 
but  not  to  every  part  equally.  Inspiration 
does,  indeed,  extend  to  all,  but  not  to  all  alike. 
For  there  is  (say  the  adFOcates  of  this  view) 
the  inspiration  of  wperiniendence,  as  well  as 
the  inspiration  of  suggestion:  and  these  are 
widely  different  from  each  other.  By  the 
former,  the  sacred  writers  have  been  constantly 
perserved  from  serious  error  in  all  that  relates 
to  fjEuth  and  life ;  while  in  the  latter  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  so  direct  and 
energetic  that  the  very  words,  not  less  than 
the  thoughts,  have  been  given  by  Qod  Himself. 
Thus  "  the  Theopneustia,"  or  Divine  inspira- 

•  DeWette. 
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tion,  sajB  ICTwesten, "  extends  tmqueetioiiablj 
even  to  words,  bat  only  wlientlie  choice  or  the 
emplojment  of  them  is  connected  with  the 
religioiis  life  of  the  soul;  for  one  ought,  in 
this  respect,"  he  adds,  "  to  distinguish  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  between  the 
Law  and  the  6k>spel,  between  history  and 
prophecy,  between  narratives  and  doctrines, 
between  the  apostles  and  their  apostolical 
assistants/' 

In  opposition  to  these  three  systems  we 
maintain  the  existence,  the  uniyersality,  and 
the  plenitude  of  a  special  and  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

The  first  of  them — that  which  denies  all 
special  authority  to  the  Scriptures — ^has  been 
thus  expounded :  "  Inspiration  is  no  mirade, 
but  a  regular  mode  of  Gk>d*s  action  on  conscious 
spirit,  as  g^vitation  on  unconscious  matter. 
It  is  not  a  real  condescension  of  Qod,  but  a 
universal  uplifting  of  men.  To  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  duty,  man  is  not  sent  away  to 
ancient  documents,  outside  of  himself,  for  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  the  word  is 
very  nigh  him,  even  in  his  heart ;  and  by  this 
word  he  is  to  try  all  documents  whatever. 
Inspiration,  like  God's  omnipotence,  is  not 
limited  to  the  few  writers  claimed  by  the  Jews, 
Christians,  or  Mahometans,  but  is  coextensive 

with  the  race Is  inspiration  confined 

to  theology  alone?  Most  surely  not.  Is 
Newton  less  inspired  than  Simon  Peter  ?"• 
And  again,  "  Minos  and  Moses  were  inspired 
to  make  laws ;  David,  to  pour  out  his  soul  in 
pious  strains,  sweet  as  an  angel's  psaltery; 
Pindar  to  celebrate  virtuous  deeds  in  high 
heroic  song.  Plato  and  Newton,  Milton  and 
Isaiah,  Leibnitz  and  Paul,  Mozart,  Raphael, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  Orpheus,  receive  into 
their  bosoms  the  one  Spirit.  Dorcas  is  inspired 
to  make  coats  for  the  poor,  no  less  than  Paul 

to  preach  the  gospel This  is  the  only 

kind  of  inspiration  which  is  possible,  and  it  is 
coextensive  with  the  faithful  use  of  men's 
natural  powers.  It  is  linked  to  no  sect,  age,  or 
nation.  It  is  wide  as  the  world,  and  common 
as  Gk)d."t 

Inspiration,  therefore,  according  to  the 
school  of  spiritual  infidelity,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  culture  and  development  of  natural 
human  Unities.  It  is  man  who,  by  his  own 
genius,  raises  himself  towards  heaven;  and 
not  Gk>d  who  condescends  to  be  the  leader  and 
the  guide  of  man.    The  influence  of  the  Divine 

*  Parker's  "  DiaoonrsM  on  Beligion,"  p.  163. 
t  Ibid.  p.  165. 


Spirit  is  a  kind  of  raw  material,  which  every- 
one may  appropriate,  and  weave  into  the  pro> 
ductions  of  genius ;  but  there  is  no  exercise  of 
will,  OB  the  part  of  a  Living  Person,  in  choos- 
ing His  own  instruments ;  and  no  direct  con- 
verse with  God,  either  in  dream  or  vision,  or 
"face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  with  hii 
friend."  So  that  whQe  St.  Paul  teaches  tbat 
"  diversities  of  gifts,"  and  "  diversities  of  opera- 
tions," are  the  result  of  the  administratioii 
"  one  and  the  self -same  Spirit  dividing  to  everj 
man  severally  as  Hb  will,"  Theodore  Parker, 
on  the  contrary,  teils  us  that  all  the  varioiu 
works  of  human  genius  are  wrought  by  one 
and  the  self -same  Spirit  dividing  to  every  maii 
severally  as  they  will.  No  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianily  is  clearer  than -that  which  teaches  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  secret  inspirer  even  of 
natural  wisdom,  and  that  the  faithful  use  of 
natural  endowments  is  followed  by  their  growth 
and  increase.  With  regard  to  this  kind  of  in- 
spiration, and  its  continued  accessibility,  there 
is  no  difference  of  judgment  between  the  infidel 
spiritualist  and  the  true  Ohristian.  "Bat 
when  we  are  boldy  assured  that  no  other  kind 
of  inspiration  is  possible,  the  Ohristian  joins 
issue  with  the  presumptuous  and  ignorant 
dogmatist  It  is  clearly  possible  for  God  to 
select  His  own  instruments,  to  whom  He  maj 
reveal  Bis  will,  and  by  whom  He  may  oonvej  it 
to  others;  as  it  is  possible  for  ourselves  to  select 
in  a  crowded  assembly  the  persons  to  whom 
we  shall  limit  our  conversation.  It  is  eqnallj 
possible  that  fhe  same  Spirit  who  works  un- 
consciously by  a  secret  co-operation  of  Divine 
power,  in  all  the  natural  gifts  and  endowments 
of  men,  may  work  more  consciously  in  special 
cases  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  so  that  thej 
may  be  aware  of  His  presence  and  powerful  ac- 
tion, and  yield  themselves  up  to  be  messoigers 
of  His  will.  To  deny  these  truths,  under  what- 
ever pretext,  is  to  degrade  Gk)d  below  the  level 
of  man,  to  strip  our  conception  of  His  character 
of  all  spontaneity,  choice,  and  sovereignty;  and 
thus  in  reality  to  depose  Him  from  the  throne 
of  the  moral  universe.  The  fiust  of  special  in- 
spiration requires  to  be  established  by  its 
appropriate  evidence.  But  to  deny  its  possi- 
bility, on  grounds  of  abstract  reasoningr 
merely  proves  that  the  moment  these  absolute 
religionists  forsake  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
they  plunge  themselves  into  a  miry  pit  of  folly, 
and  reproduce  the  same  paradox  in  varied 
forms— that  things  which  are  possible  to  man 
are  impossible  to  Gk)d."* 
•  Ber.  T.  E.  Birks,  ''Hodein  Batiou2in,'>  <i- 
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The  second  or  eclectic  view  of  the  Scrip- 
tares— clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  the  "  Con- 
feaaions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit" — ^appears,  at 
first  sight,  mnch  more  reasonable.  The  doc- 
trine it  is  intended  to  oppose  is  stated  in  these 
terms: "  that  all  which  ^dsts  within  the  sacred 
Tolame  was  dictated  bj  an  Infallible  Intelli- 
gence." And  this  doctarine  is  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  "it  petrifies  at  once  the  whole 
body  of  Holy  Writ,"  Mere  dictation,  in  which 
the  writers  were  automatons,  appears  to  those 
who  hold  the  eclectic  view  the  only  consistent 
form  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration ; 
and  in  this  form  they  account  it  superstitious, 
contradictory,  and  even  absurd.  But  this  is  a 
gross  miBrepresentation.  It  is,  of  course,  per- 
fectly possible  that  some  persons  may  regard 
the  sacred  writers  as  mere  automatons,  **  pas- 
sionless machines,"  who  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Divine  message  conveyed  to  mankind 
than  the  pen  with  which  they  wrote ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  true  that  this  opinion  must  be 
that  of  all  those  who  reject  the  eclectic  view. 
The  very  contrary  is  the  case.  When  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Word  of  God  must  cease  to 
be  His  word  the  moment  that  the  writers, 
throagh  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  the  world, 
cease  to  be  mere  automatons,  we  claim  some 
proof  of  the  assertion.  We  fully  admit  the 
fallihilLty  of  the  human  scribe,  while  we  assert 
{This  charier  mil  he 


the  infiEillibility  of  the  Divine  Author.  But  we 
do  not  see  how  the  fact  of  that  scribe's  falli- 
bility should  make  it  impossible  for  Grod  Him- 
self to  secure  him  from  actual  error  in  a  few 
pages  of  written  composition.  We  do  not 
usually  infer  that  a  book  must  be  printed  from 
stereotype  when  we  find  several  pages  in  suc- 
cession free  from  inaccuracy ;  and  it  seems  a 
strange  paradox  to  maintain  that  good,  wise, 
and  well-informed  men  cannot  write  a  treatise, 
or  even  a  chapter,  free  from  all  error,  without 
their  own  goodness,  wisdom,  and  knowledge 
being  first  laid  to  sleep,  and  a  Divine  ventrilo^ 
quism  substituted  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
reason  and  spiritual  affections. 

On  the  third  view,  with  its  almost  countless 
varieties,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here.  Its 
erroneousnesB  is  shown  by  its  supposition  of 
"  innocent  errors  "  in  the  Word  of  Truth,  and 
its  untenability  will  sufficiently  apx>ear  in  what 
follows. 

The  Bible,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  is  a 
collection  of  human  writings.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Ohristians,  it  has  also  a  just  claim  to 
its  higher  title,  the  Word  of  God.  The  ques- 
tion now  to  be  considered  is  this:  By  what 
means  can  these  two  characters  be  reconciled  P 
In  what  methods  can  GK>d  employ  human 
agents  to  convey  His  messages,  while  the 
messages  continue  to  be  reaUy  Baa  own  P 
concluded  in  owr  next,) 


HEABT  OHEEB  FOB  HOME  80BB0W. 


THE  GAKEFUL  OABSENEB. 

Poor,  blind,  unbelieving  creatures  that  we 
are!  If  a  man  but  devote  himself  to  a 
pursuit — ^if  he  rear  and  nurse  a  flower  for 
his  credit  and  renown,  no  less  than  his 
pleasure,  we  never  suspect  that  he  will  care- 
lessly leave  it,  in  its  promise  of  prime,  to  be 
rent  by  the  gale  or  trampled  by  the  hoof. 
We  trust  him,  that,  for  his  sake,  he  will 
guard  the  work  of  his  hands.  But  even  this 
poor  measure  of  confidence  we  are  slow  to 
place  in  Him  who  plants  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, that  in  them  He  may  be  glorified. 
Knowing  that  the  Lord  "  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,"  we  cannot  doubt  the  meaning  of 
His  dispensations.  K  we  miss  the  flower, 
and  behold  no  vestige  thereof  in  its  wonted 


place,  we  conclude  that  the  careful  gardener 
foresaw  some  coming  storm,  or  the  rude  in- 
trusion of  some  defiling  tread,  and  housed 
the  delicate  shrub  from,  harm.  It  is  better 
to  contemplate  the  vacant  spot,  and  to 
mourn  over  a  temporary  separation,  with 
the  sweet  assurance  that  such  occurred  only 
because  the  Author  of  its  being  would  pre- 
serve it  unharmed  and  undefiled,  to  flourish 
in  His  presence,  fax  removed  frt)m  every  foe. 
—The  Christian  Ctmoler. 

nnnsiBLE  habmonies. 

We  are  apt  to  "limit  the  Holy  One  of 

Israel,"  and  say  **  some  things  have  worked 

together  for  our  good."     God  says,   "  all 

things!" — joys,   sorrows,    crosses,    losses. 
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prosperity,  adyersity,  health,  sickneBs;  the 
gourd  bestowed,  and  the  gourd  withered ; 
the  cup  full,  and  the  cup  emptied ;  the  lin- 
gering sick-bed  and  the  early  grave ! 

Often,  indeed,  would  sight  and  sense  lead 
US  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  promises ;  we 
can  see  in  many  things  scarce  a  dim  reflec- 
tion of  loye.  Useful  lives  taken,  blossoms 
prematurely  plucked,  spiritual  props  re- 
moved, benevolent  schemes  frustrated.  But 
the  apostle  does  not  say,  '^  We  «00,"  but 
"  We  know.**  It  is  the  province  of  faith  to 
trust  in  GxkL  in  the  dark.  The  uninitiated  and 
undisceming  cannot  understand  or  explain 
the  revolution  and  dependencies  of  the  varied 
wheels  in  a  complicated  machine ;  but  they 
have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  artificer, 
that  all  is  designed  to  ''work  out"  some 
great  and  useful  end.  Be  it  ours  to  write 
over  every  mysterious  dealing,  **  This  also 
Cometh  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  won- 
derful in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 
—The  Christian  Consoler. 

THE  OHBIBTIAN'b  HOMB. 

I  have  a  home  above. 
From  sin  and  sorrow  free ;   . 
A  mansion  which  eternal  love 
Designed  and  formed  for  me. 

My  Father's  gracious  hand 
Has  built  this  sure  abode ; 
From  everlasting  it  was  planned, 
My  dwelling-place  with  God. 

My  Saviour's  precious  blood 
Has  made  my  title  sure ; 
He  passed  through  death's  dark 
raging  flood. 
To  make  my  rest  secure. 

The  Comforter  is  come, 
The  earnest  has  been  given  ; 
He  leads  me  onward  to  the  home 
Reserved  for  me  in  Heaven. 

Bright  angels  guard  my  way — 
His  ministers  of  power. 
Encamping  round  me  night  and  day, 
Preserve  in  danger's  hour. 


Loved  ones  are  gone  before, 
Whose  pilgrim  days  are  done ; 
I  soon  shall  greet  them  on  that  shore 
Where  partings  are  unknown. 

But  more  than  all  I  long 
His  glories  to  behold, 
Whose  smile  fills  all  that  radiant  thiong 
With  ecstasy  untold. 

That  bright,  yet  tender  smile 
(My  sweetest  welcome  there), 
Shall  cheer  me  through  the  little  while 
I  tany  for  Him  here. 

Thy  love,  Thou  predouB  Lord, 
My  joy  and  strength  shall  be, 
Till  Thou  shalt  speak  the  gladdening 
word. 
That  bids  me  rise  to  Thee. 

And  then  through  endless  days, 
Where  all  Thy  glories  shine. 
In  happier,  holier  strains  I'll  praise 
The  grace  that  made  me  Thine. 

H.B. 

T.TtA-wr  HABd! 

Child  of  my  love !  lean  hard, 
And  let  me  feel  the  pressure  of  thy  care. 
I  know  thy  burden,  child!  I  shaped  it^ 
Poised  it  in  mine  own  hand — ^made  no  pro- 
portion 
Of  its  weight  to  thine  unaided  strength 
For  even  as  I  laid  it  on,  I  said — 
''  I  shall  be  near,  and  while  she  leans  on  me 
This  burden  shall  be  mine,  not  hers ; 
80  shall  I  keep  my  child  within  the  cirdiog 

arms 
Of  mine  own  love."  Here  lay  it  down,  nor  fear 
To  impose  it  on  a  shoulder  which  upholds 
The  government  of  worlds.     Yet  closer  come! 
Thou  art  not  near  enough :  I  would  embrace 

thy  care, 
80  I  might  feel  my  child  reposing  on  mj 

breast. 
Thou  lovest  me!  I  know  it.  Doubt  not,  then; 
But — loving  me — lean  hard. 

Airoir. 


fl^asant  ll^admjs  fq  0ttr  ^om  mxi  gm^lxt^xz. 


THE   DIABT   OF   BBOTHEB   BABTHOLOMEW: 

A  MONK  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  MAEIENTHAL.  IN  THE  ODENWALD,  IN  THE  TWELFTH 

CENTUEY. 

BY  THE  AVTHOB  OF  **  TAUBS  AND  SEBTCHES  OF  CHBISTIAN  LIFE." 

(CoTdinued  from  page  500.) 


July  10. 
'  the  ere  of  the  Feast  of  the  Trans- 
figaration,  a  strange  monk  begged 
admittance  into  our  Abbej.  He  bore 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the 
venerable  Peter,  abbot  of  Olugni,  and  we  re- 
ceived him  gladly. 

He  18  a  noticeable  man,  tall,  with,  a  com- 
plexion that  tells  of  a  southern  sun ;  his  eyes 
are  very  dark  and  piercing — ^they  seem  always 
still ;  and  yet,  whenerer  you  look  at  him,  they 
are  fixed  on  you.  His  bearing  is  more  that  of 
a  soldier  than  of  a  monk — and  of  a  soldier 
more  used  to  command  than  to  obey;  yet  is 
he  wonderfully  lowly  and  submissive,  and  ready 
to  perform  the  most  servile  offices  if  directed 
by  his  superiors.  He  calls  himself  Conrad. 
He  says  little,  perhaps  because  he  speaks 
German  with  a  slight  Hsp,  and  with  difficulty, 
neverthelefts  not  as  if  his  throat  were  sewn  up 
like  a  Frenchman's,  but  with  a  manly  force. 
He  also  talks  Latin,  so  that  I  understand  him 
easily,  although  brother  Lupacius  avers  that 
his  idiom  is  not  that  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
no  reproach,  I  trow,  to  a  Christian  man. 

In  no  language,  however,  does  he  say  much, 
his  thoughts  seeming  for  the  most  part  turned 
inward,  and  not  happy,  although  he  has  a 
singular  way  of  seeing  everything  whilst  ap- 
parently looking  at  nothing. 

Most  of  us  stand  rather  in  awe  of  him,  but 
the  strange,  taciturn  man  attaches  me  to 
him ;  also,  he  seemeth  not  to  dislike  my  com- 
pany. 

Augud  13, 

A  company  of  Lombard  merchants  has  been 
here  to-day,  with  silks  from  Greece  and  Asia, 
and  other  curious  eastern  wares. 

The  Abbot  bought  some  beautiful  rare  stones, 
to  ornament  withal  a  copy  of  the  missal  which 
brother  Theodore,  a  curious  man  in  aU  arts 
and  handicrafts,  has  lately  illuminated. 


Also  some  of  the  brotherhood  purchased 
several  ells  of  fine  stuff  for  their  hoods  and 
scapularies.  I  marvelled  to  see  how  curious 
they  were  in  their  choice,*  running  the  cloth 
through  their  fingers,  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  disposing  it  around  them  in  cunning 
folds,  and  discussing  its  merits  with  the  dealers 
and  with  one  another  as  eagerly  as  if  it  had 
been  an  article  of  the  faith.  Scarce  could  any 
lady  at  the  court  of  my  lord  of  Erbach  have 
been  more  dainty.  Methinks,  if  this  had  been 
our  object,  we  might  have  found  a  more  gallant 
costume. 

Brother  Conrad  held  himself  apart  the  while, 
and  once  or  twice  I  saw  a  smile  x>a68  across  his 
face — but  not  of  mere  amusement. 

August  2it,—8t  Bartholomew,  Moly  Pah'on, 
pray  for  me ! 

Brother  Conrad  is  foot-sore  and  ill  from  his 
journey.  It  was  very  long,  and  he  seems  un- 
used to  foot-travelling.  Nevertheless,  he  wiU 
not  consent  in  anywise  to  relax  the  severity  of 
his  abstinences. 

This  evening,  I  went  to  his  cell  with  a  heal- 
ing decoction  of  herbs,  which  hath  proved  of 
marvellous  virtue  amongst  the  peasantry.  As 
he  did  not  answer  my  signal,  I  gently  opened 
the  door.  He  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  f  er- 
Tcntly  grasping  an  iron  crucifix  to  his  breast. 
As  I  entered,  he  arose,  and  hastily  threw  his 
mantle  around  his  shoulders ;  but  I  could  see 
they  were  bleeding  from  the  use  of  the  dis- 
cipline. He  asked,  rather  haughtily,  what  I 
wanted.  I  prayed  him  to  let  me  bathe  his 
feet.  He  refused  my  assistance  courteously, 
yet  so  that  I  could  not  press  it.  As  I  left  the 
ceU,  he  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  saying,  "  Brother,  thou  hast  a  g^ood  and 
innocent  heart— pray  for  me." 

I  fear  he  has  committed  some  great  sin. 

•  See  Noaader's  "  Life  of  St.  Bernard,"   p.  81.      Kin 
Wrenohe's  tnuisUtion. 
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Thursday. 

All  the  village  is  in  uproar  about  the 
foreign  monk.  Yesterday,  as  brother  Conrad 
was  walking,  he  saw  a  stout  peasant  carle 
beating  one  of  Manuel  Reichardt's  boys  for 
laming  his  mule  by  hard  riding.  Without 
saying  a  word,  Conrad  threw  back  his  cowl, 
girded  up  his  garments,  and  beat  the  man. 

At  this  the  peasants  are  enraged*  calling 
him  a  foreign  meddler;  but  Nannerl  takes 
his  part,  as  also  all  the  children,  to  whom 
he  is  ever  gentle.  Kannerrs  boy  was,  how- 
ever, a  mischievous  and  idle  rogue  (very 
unlike  his  mother),  and  had  no  right  to  the 
mule.  Moreover,  such  interference  com- 
porteth  not  with  the  dignity  of  the  religious 
habit. 

Our  lord  the  Abbot,  taking  the  matter  into 
his  consideration,  has  condemned  our  brother 
to  penitence,  and  the  seclusion  of  his  cell. 
Abstinence  beyond  what  he  already  practises 
is  scarce  possible. 

Batwrday, 

Our  lord  the  Abbot,  after  matins,  enjoined 
on  brother  Conrad  to  aak  forgivesiess  from  the 
peasant  carle. 

His  dark  cheek  flushed  high :  "  I  from  a 
villain  i "  he  murmured  between  his  teeth. 

"  On  the  obedience  of  a  monk,  I  command 
you !"  said  the  Abbot,  rather  flei-ily. 

Conrad  bowed  in  acquiescence,  went  to  the 
village,  sought  out  the  peasant,  and  made  the 
required  apology  in  my  presence. 

The  carle  would  have  made  him  a  present  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  condescension,  but  he 
would  not  accept  it. 

"  The  slave  deserved  the  chastisement,"  he 
said  to  me,  as  we  returned. 

"The  obedience  of  a  monk  indudes  sub- 
mission in  will  as  well  as  in  act,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied;  "  I  submit." 

"  The  commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  I 
rejoined,  "reaches  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
will ;  He  said,  *  Love  your  enemies.' " 

He  looked  down,  and  spoke  no  more  until  we 
reached  the  convent;  but  in  the  evening  he 
came  to  my  cell,  and  said, — 

"  You  are  no  hypocrite.  Do  you  mean  that 
it  is  possible,  from  the  heart,  to  love  those 
who  have  hated,  wronged,  and  meanly  slandered 
us — not  only  to  forbear  taking  vengeance,  but 
to  love?" 

"  Jesus  said  of  His  mui*derers,  'Father,  forgive 
them ; '  and  thousands  of  them  were  forgiven, 
and  are  now  amongst  the  blessed  company  of 
His  redeemed." 


"  He  was  God,"  said  Conrad ;  "  I  am  a  man, 
and  a  sinner." 

"  Have  you  then,  yourself  nothing  that  yoa 
need  to  be  forgiven  P" 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly  and*sadly.  "  I  im- 
derstand  you,"  he  said,  bitterly ;  •*  we  moat  for- 
give, that  we  may  be  forgiven.  It  is  hard  to 
do  it,  but  not  to  do  it  is  helL" 

"  Nay,"  I  replied*  "  we  must  forgive,  because 
we  are  forgiven.  We  must  love,  because  we 
have  been  so  loved." 

But  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  again  into  lua 
self-enclosed  state,  and  hastily  taking  bis 
lamp,  he  left  my  cell. 

Wednesday. 

Brother  Conrad  seems  to  have  been  easier 
in  mind  lately,  having  been  actively  employed. 

He  had  observed  that  we  had  to  draw  all  our 
water  for  the  household,  the  oatUe,  and  the 
garden,  from  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
valley,  which  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ofL 
He  asked  why  we  did  not  dig  a  wdL  The 
Abbot  assigmd  the  labour,  andtheunoertainty 
of  finding  water,  as  the  reason. 

'*  If  I  am  permitted,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  en- 
gage  to  accomplish  it  in  a  week,  with  one 
labourer." 

Most  of  us  deemed  this  aa  idle  boast,  hot 
Otho  the  Thunderbolt  had  confidence  in  the 
stranger,  and  freely  offered  to  asaist  him. 

They  accordingly  set  about  it  at  once.  In 
a  few  days  the  water  came  gushing  out  of  the 
excavation.  Otho  wondered  at  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  had  fixed  on  the  spot. 

"  I  have  been  many  years  in  the  Sast»  where 
water  is  scarce,"  he  said  in  explanation.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  with  the  crusading  army. 

He  has  also  shown  us  some  new  agricultnnl 
implements,  used,  he  says,  among  the  Pro- 
vencals, and  in  Languedoc,  a  people  marrd- 
lously  skilled  in  all  sorts  of  arts  and  haadi* 
crafts. 

Friday. 

To-day  a  horse  was  brought  to  the  Abbey  for 
sale.  The  creature  was  beautiful,  but  withal 
so  wicked  and  ill-natured,  that  several  of  ovi 
beet  riders  (and  I  grieve  to  say  there  are  more 
among  us  than  befits  a  company  of  sober  and 
peaceful  world-renoundng  men  who  are  skilled 
in  the  ma/nige  of  chargers)  were  thrown  vio- 
lently to  the  gpround. 

The  horse  was  about  to  be  sent  back,  whes 
Conrad,  who  had  been  watching  us  apart* 
offered  to  mount  him. 

First  whisp^ing  in  the  animal's  etf,  he 
sprang  on  his  back,  and  rode  him  round  the 
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court  andwiiitliersoever  he  would,  gnidingliim 
like  a  ladj's  palfrey. 

When  he  dismounted,  we  all  crowded  round 
him,  marvelling  at  his  skilL  Bat  he  said  care- 
lesslj,  "I  learned  it  from  the  Arabs.  There 
are  many  among  them  who  ride  far  better." 
Then,  disengaging  himself  from  us,  he  retired 
to  his  cell. 

Brother  Conrad  puzzles  us  all  sorely.  Some 
of  the  brethren  fear  he  may  have  been  a  fol- 
lower of  Mahoond,  for  he  spoke  in  some  heathen- 
ish jargon  to  one  of  the  Italian  merehants,  of 
which  none  of  us  could  understand  a  syllable. 
And,  as  brother  Lupacius  saith,  what  could 
he  mean  by  "  learning  from  the  Arabs  "P  how 
can  one  kam  anything  Christian  from  an 
Arah? 

Yet  I  feel  a  strange  liking  for  him ;  to  me 
he  is  always  gentle  and  friendly.  Only  some- 
times I  fear  he  may  have  mistaken  his  vocation. 
Katores  energetic  as  his,  and  accustomed  to 
action,  wiU  scarce  find  scope  or  employment  in 
the  dead  calm  of  our  life. 

DecemJber. 

The  whole  Abbey  has  been  in  a  tumult  for 
some  weeks.  The  sub-prior  is  dead,  and  we 
hare  been  engaged  in  electing  a  successor. 

He  lay  sick  for  many  weeks,  being  well 
stricken  in  years.  During  his  illness,  there 
was  much  plotting  and  conferring  in  the 
convent;  four  of  the  elder  monks  gathering 
groups  of  two  or  three  at  a  time  around  them, 
in  comers,  at  our  hours  of  recreation,  and 
talking  earnestly  in  a  low  voice. 

These  monks  were  very  courteous  to  one 
another;  yet,  if  one  of  them  saw  another  thus 
engaged  in  converse,  he  would  join  the  group, 
which  was  sure  soon  afterwards  to  disperse. 

These  same  monks  were  vezy  tender  in 
watching  the  symptoms  of  the  sub-prior's 
malady. 

Also,  the  office-bearers  have  been  marvel- 
lously diligent  in  their  business  of  late — ^in- 
creasing notably  the  while  in  courtesy  to  all. 

At  length  the  sub-prior  died  and  was  buried. 

For  some  days,  the  whole  brotherhood  stepped 
more  softly,  and  spoke  with  subdued  voices. 
I  mourned  the  old  man  from  my  heart,  for  to 
me  he  had  been  as  a  father,  and  he  had  many 
strange  tales  of  the  olden  times.  Yet  were 
his  last  years  so  quiet  and  noiseless — his  voice 
has  so  gradually  become  hushed  among  us — 
that  it  scarcely  makes  a  silence,  now  that  it 
has  ceased.  May  he  rest  in  peace!  many 
I  will  I  offer  for  his  souL 


We  met  in  the  chapter-house,  and  after 
solemnly  chanting  the  Veni  Creator  Spiribiu, 
the  lots  were  cast. 

To  the  surprise  of  us  all,  the  lot  fell  on 
brother  Conrad,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

Whilst  some  of  the  younger  brethren  went 
in  search  of  him,  the  rest  began  to  whisper 
together.  At  first,  the  four  elder  monks, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  seemed  relieved  to 
find  that  neither  of  the  four  besides  them- 
selves were  chosen ;  but,  as  brother  Conrad's 
absence  was  prolonged,  they  drew  together, 
and  conferred  in  angry  whispers.  "An  in- 
truder!"— "a  foreigner!" — "a  foundling  of 
the  gallows  1 " — "  an  Arabian  magician ! "  and 
many  other  rash  words,  dropped  from  them. 

The  good  men  suffered  the  heat  of  arg^« 
ment  to  carry  them  away ;  and,  ere  long,  the 
whispered  murmurs  rose  into  loud  debate,  and 
the  debate  into  a  tempest  of  wrathful  words; 
and  so  eager  and  passionate  was  the  disoussion, 
that  brotherConrad  stood  five  minutes  amongst 
them  before  they  perceived  him. 

At  length  our  l(»:d  the  Abbot  arose,  and 
after  gesticulating  some  little  time  in  vain,  he 
succeeded  in  imposing  silenca 

Still,  however,  there  continued  a  low  grumble 
of  discontent,  as  the  echo  of  thunder  among 
the  hills  when  a  storm  is  gone  and  we  wonder 
whether  it  will  return. 

"Brethren,"  said  the  Abbot,  "behold  him 
whom  you  have  chosen  to  succeed  our  vener- 
able sub-prior.    May  the  choice  be  blest  1" 

But  many  of  the  brethren  glared  angrily  on 
brother  Conrad,  and  the  storm  was  beginning 
to  rise  again. 

Brother  Conrad  stood  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  calmly  awaiting  a  pause,  with 
that  peculiar  smile  on  his  lips  which  I  have 
observed  before,  until  the  Abbot  was  obliged 
again  to  interpose. 

"  Brethren,"  he  said,  "  are  we  not  a  sacred 
council  of  priests,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Highest  P    Behold  the  man  of  your  choice." 

Then  there  ensued  a  sullen  calm,  and  Con- 
rad's voice  was  heard. 

"  I^  came  not  hither,"  he  said,  "  holy  father, 
to  rule  monks,  but  to  save  my  soul ;  let  the 
holy  brotherhood  choose  some  fitter  man." 

We  were  accustomed  to  this  formula  of  humi- 
lity in  the  newly-elected;  but,  to  our  surprise, 
brother  Conrad  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and 
was  not  by  any  means  to  be  moved  from  it. 

We  accordingly  proceeded  again  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  this  time  the  choice  fell  on  one  of 
the  four  elder  monks. 
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With  thifl  the  assembly  was  obliged  to  be 
content.  The  new  sub-prior  has  been  solemnly 
installed,  and  brother  Conrad  is  honoured  in 
the  convent  as  a  model  of  humility. 

On  the  next  morning,  as  brother  Conrad  and 
I  were  journeying  together  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  sick  man,  I  said,  "  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  your  heart  is  not  set  on  seeking  great 
things  for  yourself." 

He  laughed,  and  replied,  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  monks,  nor  they  me.  If  I  had 
desired  the  greatness  of  this  world,  I  would 
not  have  sought  it  in  an  obscure  monastery  of 
the  north.  I  have  commanded  thousands  of 
soldiers,  and  to  me  it  is  no  point  of  ambition 
to  rule  a  few  monks.  I  came  hither  to  fly  the 
world,  not  to  seek  it.  I  came  hither  to  live  in 
quiet,  and  to  save  my  soul." 

Brother  Conrad  is  right,  and  I  love  him  for 
his  honest  words ;  nevertheless,  I  marvel  that 
he  should  speak  so  slightingly  of  our  vener- 
able Abbey — chartered  as  it  is  by  the  Emperor, 
containing  the  sacred  relics  of  a  supreme  Pontiff 
— our  blessed  Lady  herself  having  marked  out 
the  site  in  a  vision,  our  founder  being  in  the 
calendar,  and  our  Abbot  ranking  next  the 
mitred  Abbots  and  the  episcopal  •throne.  He 
can  scarcely  be  informed  of  this,  or  he  would 
never  have  used  words  so  singularly  inappro- 
priate as  an  " ohaeiure  fnonastery"  or  " a  few 
monks"  Not  that  I  am  proud  of  these  privi- 
leges: no!  holy  Benedict  knows  that  we  are 
nothing  but  a  company  of  poor  and  humble 
priests — the  servants  of  the  servants  of  Gk)d. 

Jamiary  26. — 8t.  Pohfcarp,  Bishop  cmd  Martyr. 

A  post  arrived  to-day,  with  messages  and 
letters  for  our  lord  the  Abbot,  and  a  letter, 
sealed  with  a  noble  escutcheon,  for  brother 
Conrad.  The  messenger  brings  sad  tidings  of 
the  apostasy  of  some  of  Bishop  Otho  of  Bam- 
berg's new  converts  in  Fomerania,  and  the 
sufferings  of  others.  Hearing  and  reading  of 
such  things,  how  it  shames  my  languid  and 
lukewarm  heart !  Thou  art  the  same  to  us  as 
to  them ;  oh,  make  us  the  same  to  Thee ! 

I  took  the  letter  to  brother  Conrad  in  his 
cell.  On  receiving  it  his  hands  trembled,  and 
his  face  turned  livid  in  its  paleness.  When  he 
had  read  it,  he  tore  it  passionately  in  twain, 
murmuring,  "  The  curse  of  God !  "—then  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  said  to  me,  "  Leave 
me,  brother  Bartholomew,  you  can  do  me  no 
good  now.*'  I  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  the 
cell,  for  BO  stem  was  his  countenance,  that  I 
deemed  it  folly  to  resist  his  will. 


January  30. 
For  these  many  days  none  of  us  havs  seen 
brother   Conrad.      He    refuseth    meat»  and 
denieth  entry  to  all. 

Febrtuxry  1. — 8t  Ignatius,  Bishop  and  Marifr. 

To-day,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  brother 
Conrad's  cell ;  receiving  no  answer,  I  at  length 
ventured  to  enter  unbidden. 

He  sat  on  his  bed,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
gpround.  Bis  crucifix  lay  on  his  knees;  his 
face  was  pale  and  drawn,  as  that  of  a  man  who 
had  passed  through  some  great  agony  of  bodily 
pain ;  but  it  was  perfectly  calm,  and  so  was  his 
voice  when  he  addressed  me,  saying, 

"  Wherefore  do  you  come  here  P  you  can  do 
me  no  good." 

But  I  seated  myself  beside  him  and  said, 
"Brother,  I  came  to  read  you  some  of  the 
words  of  peace,  fearing  that  you  have  suffered." 

He  did  not  reply,  nor  did  his  features  relax ; 
but  he  bowed  his  head,  and  receiving  no 
further  encouragement,  I  opened  the  Psalter 
at  the  32nd  Fsalm. 

"  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  for- 
given, whose  sin  is  covered.  Blessed  is  the 
man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity, 
and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.** 

"  Do  you  come  hither  to  torment  me  before 
the  timeP"  he  exclaimed,  looking  sternly  and 
abruptly  at  me:  "in  my  spirit  there  is  guile.  My 
transgression  can  never  be  forgiven,  nor  my  sin 
covered.  The  words  of  peace  are  very  swords  to 
me,  for  I  cannot  repent.  Those  who  forgive  not 
shall  never  be  forgiven,  and  I  cannot  forgive." 

I  was  silent,  and  after  a  few  moments  he 
proceeded. 

"  Listen,  if  you  will,  to  my  wrong.  I  have 
told  it  to  none  beside.  I  had  broad  lands  in 
Arragon,  and  castles.  I  loved,  and  believed 
myself  beloved,  and  was  betrothed.  In  an 
evil  day,  I  took  the  Cross ;  she  decked  me  with 
her  colours  when  I  went,  and  I  bore  them 
triumphantly  through  the  thick  of  many 
battles.  I  returned.  Came  with  my  retainers 
to  my  father's  castle.  There  was  feasting 
there:  she,  my  bride,  was  there,  and  my 
younger  brother,  a  scribe,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of 
smooth  words  and  a  comely  face,  whom  I  had 
cherished  as  my  own  son,  for  we  were  orphans 
— she  was  there,  his  wife !  My  lands  and  castles' 
were  my  own,  and  the  king  was  my  firiend ; 
but  what  were  they  or  he  to  me  P  they  could 
not  restore  her  to  me,  or  to  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  soul  with  which  I  had  clothed  h^. 
I  left  my  country  in  disguise,  and  came  hither 
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a  monk,  resigning  mj  titles  and  estates  to  them. 
They  took  advantage  of  my  absence  to  slander 
me  to  zpj  king ;  he  trusted  me,  and  revealed 
their  treachery.  There  is  the  letter  they  have 
sent  me,  thanking  me  for  my  generosity,  and 
begging  me  formally  to  transfer  all  my 
hereditary  rights— <»ui  sKb  has  signed  ii.  That 
is  all  mj  story.  I  have  done  what  I  can — I 
have  sent  them  what  they  asked  for.  I  wiU 
not  curse  either  of  them— but  God,  you  say, 
exacts  more.  I  have  tried,  but  I  cannot  for- 
give.  You  can  do  me  no  good — I  am  lost." 

He  said  these  words  with  the  calm  of  fixed 
conviction,  as  one  to  whom  the  terrible  thought 
was  no  strange  or  doubtful  thing,  but  ascer- 
tained and  familiar.  But  I  could  not  vdthhold 
m  J  tears. 

When  I  could  speak  ag^ain  composedly,  I 
took  the  crucifix  from  his  knees,  and  said, 
''Brother,  whose  image  is  this  P  " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  he  answered ; 
"  but  it  is  in  vain.  He  is  God.  His  heart  was 
tender  and  compassionate;  mine  is  hard — ^it 
has  been  frozen  hard  in  its  own  tears.  He  for- 
gave, but  I  hate.  I  sin  even  as  I  speak,  and 
cannot  repent.  I  do  not  murmur  against 
God.  He  is  just.  I  am  lost — ^and  I  deserve  it ! " 

There  was  such  intense  and  fixed  anguish  in 
the  slow  calmness  with  which  he  uttered  these 
words,  that  I  felt  any  words  of  mine  were 
powerless ;  and  kneeling  down,  I  called,  at  first 
in  silence,  and  then  aloud,  on  Him  who  de- 
Hghteth  in  mercy. 

What  I  said  I  do  not  exactly  remember;  I 
remember  only  that  I  poured  out  my  whole 
heart  before  €k)d,  calling  on  Him  who  is  so 
near  to  the  broken-hearted  to  have  pity  on  my 
brother— to  heal  the  heart  men  had  broken, 
and  to  bind  up  its  wounds.  I  knew  and  felt 
that  the  Lord  was  near  us — as  near  as  when 
the  sick  and  fearful  touched  the  hem  of  His 
garment,  and  were  healed,  and  the  guilty  out- 
cast wept  at  His  feet,  and  was  forgiven — and 
as  gracious.  I  was  sure  that  He  heard,  and 
sore  that  He  would  keep  His  promise,  and  give 
what  we  asked.  Before  I  rose,  Conrad  had 
sunk  on  his  knees  beside  me,  and  when  I  rose, 
he  still  remained  kneeling. 

I  waited  some  time:  then  placing  the  crucifix 
in  his  hands,  I  said,  "  It  was  for  no  light  sin 
that  the  Son  of  Qod  left  His  glory,  and  became 
obedient  to  a  death  such  as  this ;  nor  did  He 
Buffer  such  things  in  vain.  My  brother,  you 
are  lost ;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  seek  the 
•ost.  You  have  mistaken  the  object  of  His 
coming  altogether.     He  came  not  to  judge, 


but  to  save.    Look  on  Him  your  sins  have 
pierced,  and  live." 

There  was  no  tear  in  his  eyes — ^no  sign  of 
emotion  on  his  face ;  but  as  I  left  the  cell,  he 
grasped  my  hand,  and  said,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  voice, 

"There  is  hope." 

February  4. 

This  evening,  brother  Oonrad  rejoined  us  at 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  reading 
through  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
The  chapters  read  to-day  were  from  lii.  to  Ivi. 

"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  gprief  s,  and  carried 
our  sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  aflUcted. 

"  But  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him; 
and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 

**  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ;  we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all." 

And  again — 

"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money :  come 
ye,  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money,  and  without  price." 

Methought  the  living  words  never  brought 
to  my  heart  such  a  warm  feeling  of  the  un- 
merited and  unutterable  love  of  God  before ; 
and  as  the  lantern-bearer  went  his  rounds, 
casting  the  light  on  one  after  another,  I  saw 
that  brother  Conrad's  face  was  wet  with  tears, 
and  he  did  not  try  to  hide  them — ^a  strange 
thing  for  so  proud  a  man. 

February  12. — 8t,  FtdaUa,  Virgin  and  Martyr, 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed  as  brother 
Oonrad.  His  heart  seems  opened ;  it  is  as  if  a 
hand  which  knew  the  secret  had  touched  some 
hidden  spring,  and  the  closed  vessel  had  sprung 
open  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  his  soul  being  a 
dark  thing  folded  up  in  its  own  gloom,  it  seems 
an  open  house  full  of  peace  and  light,  and 
warming  all  who  come  near  him.  The  old 
smile  of  contemptuous  pity  has  given  way  to 
one  of  kindly  interest.  In  place  of  the  dead 
mechanical  submission  with  which  he  used  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  superiors,  it  seems 
now  his  joy  and  his  "meat"  to  minister  to 
all  as  the  servant  of  Him  who  came  to  minister. 
This  evening,  as  we  returned  from  a  visita- 
tion in  the  forest,  we  passed  Nannerl's  collage : 
the  children  (she  has  three  now)  were  standing 
at  the  door  waiting  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
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their  father  as  he  returned  from  his  day's  work 
at  the  Abbey.  When  he  came  in  sight,  they 
all  ran  out  to  meet  him.  The  two  eldest  clung 
to  his  coat,  the  youngest  tottered  after  them 
until  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  covered 
her  with  kisses. 

"What  it  is,"  said  Conrad,  when  we  had 
passed,  "to  be  able  to  call  Qod  Father! " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  " and heayen  home*' 

God  gives  strength  by  giving  peace. 

To  Conrad  as  to  St.  Paul  the  Son  of  God  has 
been  revealed ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  fills  every 
comer  of  his  ruined  and  desolate  heart  with 
the  music  of  "  Abba,  Father." 

February  14. 

The  poor  people  are  beginning  everywhere  to 
suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  the  late  harvest, 
added  tc  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  They 
throng  our  gates,  imploring  charity  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  Our  lord  the  Abbot  has 
emptied  the  Abbey  granaries  of  all  the  super- 
fluous com;  and  this  week  we  have  sent 
brother  Theodore  to  Bamberg,  with  a  trusty 
escort,  to  sell  some  of  our  most  richly  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  with  the  gems  where- 
with they  were  studded.  Brother  Theodore 
almost  wept  to  see  his  beloved  manuscripts  thus 
stripped;  and  scarce  could  all  I  said  about 
the  living  epistles  being  even  more  precious 
than  the  written  ones,  assuage  his  gri^*^  "  The 
collections  and  labours  of  a  century,"  he  says, 
"  scattered  in  a  week,  and  betrayed  perchance 
into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  profane,  or 
of  some  rival  order ! " 

Also  we  have  sold  some  of  the  church  plate 
and  decorations,  and  sundry  of  the  more  costly 
vestments,  to  buy  com  withal.  Some  murmur 
at  this  as  a  desecration  of  holy  things,  but 
brother  Conrad  saith,  "  It  is  but  laying  them 
up  in  a  safe  place,  until  we  want  them,  with  a 
sure  Keeper." 

He  himself  hath  been  very  busy  of  late  copy- 
ing manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  new 
occupation  for  him  until  within  the  last  few 
months,  he  being  more  used  to  handle  the 
sword  than  the  pen.  At  the  first,  his  letters 
were  very  uncouth  and  unchristian-like,  but  he 
laughed  at  his  mistakes  until  he  conquered 
them,  and  now  scarcely  can  brother  Theodore 
write  more  rapidly  or  in  more  beautiful  and 
legible  characters.  He  laboureth  at  it  day 
and  night,  designing  to  sell  these  copies  for 
the  famishing  peasants.  Also  the  copying  of 
the  holy  words  nourisheth  his  own  soul :  so 
that,  in  watering,  "  he  is  watered  also  himself." 


It  is  piteous  to  see  the  poor  starving  people 
thronging  the  Abbey  courts :  mothers  hol^g 
up  their  crying  children,  themselves  complain, 
ing  not — old  men  tottering  from  feebleness,  and 
stout  youths  from  famine.  We  are  expecting 
supplies  from  Bamberg. 

Mcvreh, 

Brother  Conrad  seems  daily  to  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  To-daj 
he  said  to  me,  after  matins, 

"  Once,  looking  on  the  height  from  which  I 
had  descended,  I  thought  myself  a  man  of 
marvellous  humility,  until  looking  up  I  saw 
how  low  my  Saviour  had  to  stoop  to  reach  me. 
Now  I  can  never  wonder  enough  at  my  piide 
and  His  grace.  Some,"  he  added,  •*  paint 
humility  with  downcast  eyes,  looking  as  if  she 
thought  every  one  was  saying, '  See  how  hamUe 
she  is!"  but  true  humility  looks  freely  i^  to 
heaven,  knowing  what  she  is,  and  where;  and 
then  forgetting  herself  in  thinking  what  God 
is." 

He  is  like  one  moving  softly  in  the  calm  of 
a  royal  presence.  Yet  I  sometimes  tremble  at 
his  questions  about  our  Holy  Mother  Church 
and  her  doctrines.  His  mind  is  direct  and 
simple  as  a  child's ;  and  having  caught  the 
thread  of  a  tmth,  he  follows  it  on  through  the 
Scripture,  without  ever  heeding  what  nets  he 
may  tread  through,  or  what  sacred  endoenres 
he  may  trample  down  in  his  path.  I  fear 
whither  this  may  lead  him. 

This  evening  we  had  been  sitting  in  the  dusk, 
discoursing  of  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and 
their  appearing  amongst  us — of  the  warrior 
St.  James — of  him  who  was  pierced  through 
with  many  arrows,  yet  not  slain — of  the  virgin 
Margaret,  daisy  and  pearl  of  Paradise — of  the 
lamb-like  Agnes,  her  woes  and  her  triumphs^ 
and  of  many  others,  knights  and  ladies  of  the 
court  of  heaven. 

Afterwards,  when  we  were  alone,  he  asked  me. 

"  Why  pray  to  the  saints  when  we  may  speak 
direcUytoGod?" 

I  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  abruptness 
of  the  question,  but  I  said — 

"  In  our  monastery  we  may  all  apply  directly 
to  our  lord  the  Abbot,  yet  many  choose  rather 
to  prefer  any  suit  through  me,  knowing  that 
the  Abbot  has  a  favour  unto  me." 

"  That  may  be,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the  Abbot 
is  not  our  father,  nor  has  he  expressly  com- 
manded us  to  make  known  all  our  requests 
unto  him." 

The  saints,  or  He  who  sanctifieth  theni«  pz^ 
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seire  lu  from  all  rash  specolationa  1  Neverthe- 
less, the  growth  and  ferronr  of  brother  Conrad 
often  shame  my  cold  and  slothlol  heart.  I 
seem  not  to  grow,  and  sometimes  in  looking 
bock  to  the  early  days  of  my  Christian  life,  I 
am  ready  to  cry,  "  Where  is  the  blessedness  I 
spake  of  then  P'*  It  seems  to  hare  faded  away 
like  a  gleam  at  sunrise  on  a  gray  and  rainy 
day.  Can  it  then  be  with  ns  as  with  the 
Clrarch  ?  Are  the  early  days  necessarily  those 
of  freshest  loye  and  purest  zeal  P 

This  would  seem  as  if  eternal  life  were 
doomed,  like  corruptible  things,  to  decrepitude 
and  decay.  But  no,  it  is  noi  so.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  growth — Conrad  grows;  the  fault  is 
in  me— my  heart  is  so  dead,  my  hope  at  times 
ao  f eehle,  and  my  prayers  so  mechanical :  can 
I  hare  mistaken  my  voefUwn  ? 

April  23. — 8L  George  the  Ma/rtyr. 
Yesterday  a  young  Frenchman  yisited  na 
from  the  IJniverBiiy  of  Paris.    We  gave  him  a 
night's  lodging,  and  he  repaid  us  by  proving 
various  theological  and  other  theses. 

I  marvelled  at  the  readiness  and  skill  with 
which  he  tossed  the  ball  of  argument,  and 
caught  it  again  more  deftly  than  the  ezpertest 
jongleur;  but  brother  Conrad  sat  silent  and 
displeased— he  affecteth  not  such  ju^ler*s  play 
with  truths. 

Many  carious  questions  were,  however, 
started  by  the  learned  student — as,  "  Whether 
angels  could  strictly  be  said  to  fly,  seeing  spirits 
Bare  no  place,  whereas  flying  is  motion,  and 
motion  change  of  place." 

"  Why  the  nose  was  plaiced  above,  instead  of 
below  the  mouth." 

"  What  God  would  have  done  if  Adam  had 
not  listened  to  the  seductionus  of  our  mother 
£re,  and  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit."* 

Whilst  he  was  subtilely  debating  this  last 
point,  brother  Conrad  suddenly  rose,  and  con- 
fronting the  stranger,  said — 

"  When  a  man  is  shipwrecked,  it  is  no  time 
to  be  discussing  the  conduct  of  the  helmsman, 
or  how  the  rope  was  manufactured  which  is 
thrown  out  to  save  him." 

The  student  was  silenced  for  a  moment,  then 
he  said — 

"  That,  reverend  sir,  may  admit  of  argument; 
permit  me  to  state  the  matter  syllogistically." 
"lam  no  scholar,"  rejoined  Conrad,  "but 
this  I  know :  when  our  Lord  shall  come  again, 
there  is  one  question  which  will  place  us  among 
the  saved  or  the  lost — *  Do  you  know  Me  as  the 

*  See  Keandei^B  "St.  Bernard." 


Redeemer  of  your  soul  P'  And  if  we  can  say 
Yes,  all  the  wisdom  of  angels  will  be  opened  to 
us  afterwards  in  His  presence." 

The  Frenchman  was  proceeding  to  debate 
the  point,  when  our  brother  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  his  arm,  and  said, — 

"  Toung  man,  I  think  you  are  a  disciple  of 
Peter  Abelard;  he  is  a  great  man,  but  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  greater.  Read 
His  Word;  follow  Him;  He  can  save  you — 
Abelard  cannot." 

The  student  coloured. 

"Master  Peter  has  been  foully  slandered," 
he  exclaimed ;  "  but  all  admit  his  wisdom  now. 
Who  disputes  his  orthodoxy  here  P" 

None  of  the  brotherhood  offered  to  enter  the 
lists  with  so  fierce  and  skilled  a  combatant,  but 
Conrad  said  quietly — 

"  I  slander  none.  I  knew  Abelard  at  Clugni ; 
he  was  a  man  of  mighty  intellectual  .power, 
and  has,  I  trow,  passed  through  hard  conflicts. 
To  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  f  alleth :  but 
I  believe  his  scholars  trifle  with  truth  as  he 
would  never  have  dared.  There  is  nothing  so 
far  from  the  childlike  heart  to  which  God 
reveals  His  secrets,  as  the  childish  vanity  of 
those  who  play  with  things  before  which  the 
angels  veil  their  faces.  Beware,  as  you  value 
your  salvation,  that  whilst  you  are  making 
conf  ects  and  dainty  dishes  with  the  Bread  of 
Life,  your  own  soul  do  not  starve." 

"  A  worthy  man,"  whispered  the  student  to 
brother  Lupacius,  when  Conrad  had  left,  "  but 
lamentably  behind  the  age." 

"  You  were  hard  on  the  stranger,"  I  said  to 
brother  Conrad  in  the  evening. 

"  Was  IP"  he  said.  " It  makes  me  shudder 
to  hear  sentenced  male£EU!tors,  such  as  we  are, 
playing  with  tLe  message  of  pardon  and  de- 
liverance the  Sovereign  sends  them  at  the 
cost  of  such  anguish  to  the  Deliverer.  That 
man  can  never  utter  truth  who  has  never  him- 
self felt  it  unutterable." 
June. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  handled  the  pen, 
having  been  laid  on  my  bed  by  severe  sickness. 
Even  now  my  hand  trembleth,  yet  must  I 
record  my  thanks  to  Him  who  has  raised  me 
from  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

"  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  Thee, 
and  declare  Thy  truth."  The  famine  was 
followed  by  a  grievous  plague.  Want  and 
hunger,  and  irregular  feeding,  have  made  fear- 
ful ravages  amongst  the  peasantry.  I,  myself, 
with  brother  Conrad,  closed  the  eyes  of  many 
who  had  been  abandoned  of  their  kindred ;  not 
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THE   DAT-LILT   AITO    THE    OLD   MAHOOABT-TEEE. 


A  PARABLE  FOR  THE  LITTLE   ONES  AT   "OUR  OWN  FIRESIDE.' 


jkjd^SHlN  the  eastern  shore  of  Yucatan,  there 
■  Ski  ^  ^  ^P^^  peooliarlj  noted  for  the 
BmM  ▼arietj  and  density  of  its  vegetation. 
At  the  head  of  a  little  cove,  which 
sets  in  from  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  there  is  alittle 
lull  oorered  with  hurge  trees.  These  slope  down 
ftlmoflt  precipitously  on  one  side,  and  more 
gently  in  other  directions,  continuing  in  a  deep, 
impassable  morass. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  on  its  steepest  side, 

there  once  sprang  up  a  little  flower.    It  was  a 

strange  flower,  which  is  never  found  except  in 

%rtain  latitudes.    It  grows  from  the  ground 

ifiariy  to  perfection  in  a  single  day.    Its  leaves 

rere  broad,  but  thin  and  delicately  woven  with 

tiflsae  of  veins  and  fibre.    These  leaves  lay 

'pon  the  ground,  as  if  unable  to  support  them- 

dres.  A  single  stem  had  shot  up  from  among 

^e  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  bearing 

pon  its  summit  the  half -opened  bud  of  a  large 

l7*Bhaped  flower.    The  petals  had  just  begun 

>8liow  their  soft,  white  velvet— richly  chased 

id  delicately  pencilled  here  and  there  with 

Teaks  and  lines  and  spots  and  shades  of 

imsonr-and  a  rich  fragrance  had  begun  to 

"eathe  from  the  half-opened  cup. 

All  at  once  the  sun,  which  had  been  gradually 

tproaching  the  horisson,  sank  beneath  it,  and 

rkness  came  down  almost  immediately  upon 

I  the  foi-est.    The  last  rays  of  light  that  had 

niggled  through  the  dense,  dark  leaves,  had 

ijed  upon  the  little  flower,  revealing  its  sur- 

«ing  loveliness,  but  leaving  it  unfinished, 

perfect,  and  alone  in  the  dark  night. 

rhe  little  flower  was  in  despair. 

'  ALu !"  she  cried, "  why  must  the  light  and 

lit  that  have  brought  me  into  being,  and 

uch  are  so  necessary  to  my  existence,  be 

itbdrawn  at  the  very  moment  when  I  need 

lem  most  of  all  P    Of  what  worth  is  my  life, 

'  I  am  not  to  be  permitted  to  arrive  at  per- 

ftction  P    And  now  the  sun  hitngftlf  is  extin- 

fished,  and  I  must  perish  unappreciated  and 

aaknown,  without  having   served  one  g^ood 

purpose  of  my  creation,  and  without  knowing 

of  what  I  am  capable !" 

All  at  once  she  paused ;  for  she  heard  a  voice 
calling,  "  Child  of  the  forest  !*' 

By  the  star-light,  and  the  little  of  daylight 
tliat  still  lingered,  and  by  straining  her  young 
eyes,  she  saw  that  it  was  an  old  tree  upon  the 


bank  just  above  her  that  spoke— ^an  old  ma- 
hogany-tree that  she  had  often  seen  in  the 
course  of  her  brief  life — an  old  and  lofty  tree, 
that  lifted  his  huge,  rough  body  high  into  the 
air,  and  threw  his  arms  Ceu*  and  wide,  covered 
with  a  great  multitude  of  broad,  shining  leaves. 

Again  the  voice  spoke :  "  Child  of  the  forest! 
why  weepest  thou  P  listen,  little  one.  I  am 
a  thousand  years  old  I" 

"Years  r  whisperedthelily  to  herself,"  what 
are  years  P" 

"  Was  not  the  sun  more  beautiful,"  continued 
the  tree,  "  when,  in  the  first  part  of  your  life, 
his  beams  poured  forth  unobstructed  from  over 
yonder  bay,  than  when  lately  they  could  hardly 
peep  through  this  forest  behind  us  P" 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  was,"  replied  the  lily. 

**  I  have  stood  here  a  thousand  years,"  said 
the  tree,  "  and  even  so  he  has  always  seemed 
to  me  more  beautiful  yonder,  and  so  he  will  be 
ag^ain  ;for  his  light  ib  by  no  means  extinguished. 
But  he  cannot  rise,  unless  he  first  set." 

The  poor  little  lily  pondered  longan^  deeply 
upon  this,  but  could  not  understand  it. 

"Think  again,"  continued  the  tree.  "We 
are  not  the  only  things  that  he  looks  upon.  A 
single  footstep  might  crush  you"  (the  lily 
shuddered  and  trembled !)  "  or  a  single  whirl- 
wind might  prostrate  me,  and  we  should  hardly 
be  missed— for,  look  behind  us — ^how  thick  the 
forest  grows !  And  so  it  is  in  the  world  around 
— and  all  others  need  his  light  and  warmth  as 
much  as  we.  Would  you  be  so  selfish  as  to 
leave  them  all  to  perish  P  " 

The  lily  hung  her  head  in  silence. 

After  a  pause,  the  old  tree  resumed :  "Think 
again !  is  it  not  better  for  yen  even  as  it  is  P 
Could  you  have  borne  the  intensity  of  his  heat 
much  longer  P" 

The  lily  bethought  herself  of  a  strange  weari- 
ness and  weakness  under  which,  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  life,  she  had  almost  withered. 
"Ah,"  she  sighed,  "thus  then  my  life  must 
end!" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  old  tree.  "  You  must 
look  forward  to  a  better  life.  Our  sun  has 
indeed  gone  down,  but  it  is  only  that  he  may 
shine  upon  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only 
that  he  may  give  you  opportunity  to  acquire 
strength  to  bear  his  brighter  rays.  True, 
unless  he  comes  again  over  yonder  bay»  your 
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life  must  end  here — ^and  mine  too ;  for  it  is 
upon  him  that  our  life  depends,  and  he  mnst 
rise  again  before  we  can  revive.  But  courage, 
little  child  of  the  forest  I  he  will  certainlj, 
certalnlj  come!" 

As  the  old  mahogany-tree  spake  thus,  he 
flung  his  arms  about  in  the  night-breeze,  and 
all  his  leaves  seemed  to  whisper,  "He  will 
certainly,  certainly  come  1" 

But  oh !  how  long  the  night  seemed  to  the 
little  flower — a  whole  lifetime!  She  shrank 
timidly  away  from  the  coarse,  unsightly  weeds 
that  waved  carelessly  and  fearlessly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  jeering  at  her  weakness 
and  fears.  She  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
the  burning  eyes  of  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
love  darkness,  as  they  stared  at  her  through 
the  brakes;  and  she  listened  in  terror  to  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps.  She  shuddered  as 
she  felt  the  slimy  trail  of  the  serpent  over  one 
of  her  leaves,  or  heard  the  heavy  flapping  wing 
of  some  foul  night-bird  over  her  head,  or  the 
buzzing  of  hideous  insects  about  her  face.  She 
shivered  in  the  cold  fog,  and  was  half  stifled 
by  the  dank,  foul  vapour  that  crept  up  firom 
the  marsh.  The  tears  gathered  fast  upon  her 
face.  "  Old  tree ! "  she  sobbed,  "  I  shall  never 
see  him  again!" 

"  Courage,  little  child  of  the  forest !  courage! 
These  trials  will  only  serve  to  makeyou  stronger, 
and  even  these  tears  will  add  to  your  beauty. 
For  your  sake  he  delays ;  but  he  will  certainly, 
certainly  come!" 

And  again  the  myriads  of  shining  leaves 


lisped  their  echoes,  "He  will  certainly,  cer- 
tainly come!" 

At  last  a  little  breath  of  air  came  dancing 
over  the  water ;  and,  as  it  passed,  it  seemed  to 
say,  "  He  is  coming ! " 

Once  more  the  leaves  of  the  old  mahogaaj- 
tree  murmured,  "  He  is  oomiiig  1  he  is  comizigl'' 

And  far  back  in  the  forest  countlesi  little 
voices  seemed  whispering  to  one  another,  "He 
is  coming,  coming, coming!" 

The  little  lily  raised  her  head.  How  solemn 
to  see  those  countless  leafy  dwellen  in  tlie 
forest  standing  in  breathless  silence,  listening, 
listening! — ^waiting,  waiting !*— for  the  great 
life  of  the  world !  The  lily  gently  tamed  her 
eye  towards  the  water.  No  soft  twilight— no 
long,  slowly-changing  dawn — announced  the 
approach  of  day.  But  a  quick  flush  spreading 
over  the  sky — a  fleecy  doud  suddenly  bhubing 
crimson — a  flood  of  purple  on  the  dancing 
waters — fierce  flashes  of  golden  light  streaming 
far  upwards — a  burning  mass  of  fire— and  the 
day  was  come ! 

Joyfully  did  the  Httle  lily  welcome  the  grate- 
ful Ught,  and  open  wide  her  £aoe.  The  tean 
were  standing  thick  upon  it ;  but  the  gbrions 
sun  looked  down,  and  smiled  upon  her.  He 
dipped  his  pencil  in  fresh  and  richer  dye,  and 
touched  her  pallid  cheek,  and  turned  every  tear 
into  a  jewel,  that  sparkled  like  the  rainbow. 
Her  tears  were  gone  for  ever. 

And  "  unto  you  that  fear  His  name  shall  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arise^  with  healing  in 
His  wings!"  T. 


THE     IBON     BOX. 

BY  ISiLAC   TAYLOR.* 


\  ETEB  SIMONS  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
fisherman  who  lived  in  a  solitary  cot- 
tage, built  of  rough  stone,  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  rock  which  faced  the 
Behind  the  cottage  the  dark  jagged  cliff 
slanted  up  to  a  great  height:  before  it  you 
might  look  straight  down  upon  the  sea,  two 
hundred  feet  below.  Steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  formed  a  winding  path  which  led  down 
to  the  seaside.  On  one  side  of  the  housei,  there 
was  a  stack  of  furze  to  serve  for  fuel ;  on  the 
other  side  was  a  smaU  level  space,  surrounded 
with  poles,  on  which  the  fishermen  hung  their 
nets  to  dxy.    The  front  of  the  cottage  was 


covered  with  rows  of.  dried  fish,  of  different 
sorts,  cut  open,  and  aU  shrivelled  and  yellow; 
at  the  door  hung  the  fiysherman's  great  aea^ 
boots,  and  his  rough  blue  coat  lined  with  red 
stuff. 

Peter  was  a  lazy  boy,  and  his  father  and 
mother  used  no  means  to  correct  his  idle  habxts : 
but  suffered  him  to  spend  bis  time  as  he 
pleased.  Sometimes  he  would  lie  half  the  daj 
on  the  ground  before  the  door,  just  looking 
over  the  edge,  to  watch  the  curling  foam  of  the 
waves  among  the  broken  rocks  below;  or  throw 
down  stones,  to  see  them  jump  from  ledge  to 
ledge  as  they  fell.    When  the  weather  was  per- 


*  We  hop«  to  MTiew  "The  Family  Pen : 
Well ord,  end  Hoddor)  nest  month. 
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fectlj  calm,  and  tlie  sun  shone,  so  that  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  the  sea  appeared  all  in  a 
blaze  of  light,  yon  might  perceive  a  black 
speck  at  some  distance,  like  a  lark  in  the*  dear 
akj;  this  was  the  fisherman's  small  boat,  in 
which  Peter  would  spend  all  the  hours  from 
one  tide  till  the  next.  Having  anchored  the 
boat  on  a  sandbank,  he  would  doze,  with  his 
hat  aloached  over  his  face,  or,  if  he  was  awake, 
listen  to  the  tapping  of  the  waves  against  the 
Bide  of  the  boat ;  and  now  and  then  halloo  to 
make  the  gulls  that  were  swimming  about  rise 
into  the  air.  But  most  often,  in  fine  weather, 
he  would  saunter  along  upon  the  beach  to  a 
neck  of  sand  about  a  mile  from  his  home. 
Here  there  was  the  old  hulk  of  a  ship  that 
had  been  wrecked  at  a  spring-tide,  so  that  it 
lay  high  upon  the  beach ;  it  was  now  half  sunk 
in  the  sand,  and  the  seaweed  had  gathered 
ronnd  it  three  or  four  feet  deep.  It  was 
Peter's  delight  to  sit  upon  the  deck,  lolling 
against  the  capstan,  while  his  naked  legs 
dangled  down  the  gangway  in  the  forecastle. 

When  the  weather  was  too  cold  to  sit  still 
ont  of  doors,  and  when  his  mother  drove  him 
from  the  dumnej  comer,  Peter  would  take  a 
large  knife  and  an  old  hat,  and  gather  mussels 
irom  the  rocks.  But  almost  the  only  thing  of 
any  use  which  he  did  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  year,  was  to  plait  a  straw  hat  for  himself, 
and  patch  his  jacket. 

Peter  always  seemed  dismal  and  discon- 
tented ;  he  seldom  more  than  half  opened  his 
eyes,  except  when  he  was  searching  the  cran- 
nies of  the  rocks,  and  fumbling  in  the  heaps 
of  seaweed  after  a  storm,  in  hope  of  finding 
something  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
waves.  Indeed,  he  lived  in  expectation  that 
some  great  good  luck  would  one  day  befaU 
him  in  this  way ;  and  so  in  fact  it  happened. 

One  morning,  after  a  gale  of  wind  and  a 
very  high  spring-tide,  the  sea  retired  so  far 
that  Peter  made  his  way  to  a  reef  of  rocks, 
which  he  had  never  before  been  able  to  reach. 
There  were  two  hours  before  the  tide  would 
oblige  him  to  return;  he  determined,  therefore, 
tomaket^e  best  use  of  the  time  in  hunting 
OTer  this  new  ground.  He  scrambled  up  and 
down,  and  jumped  from  rock  to  rock  so  nimbly, 
that  at  a  little  distance,  no  one  would  have 
gnesaed  that  it  was  Peter  Simons.  He  dived 
his  arm  deep  into  the  weedy  basins  in  the 
rocks;  and  groped,  with  his  hands  under 
water,  among  the  pebbles,  shells,  and  oily 
▼eed  with  which  they  were  filled.  Nothing, 
however,  was  to  be  found,  except  now  and  then 


a  whitened  bone,  a  piece  of  green  sheet-copper, 
or  some  rusty  iron. 

Peter  stayed  till  the  sea  had  several  times 
washed  over  the  sandbank  which  joined  the 
reef  of  rocks  to  the  shore.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary to  make  speed  back ;  and  he  took  such 
long  strides  in  returning,  that  he  sank  over 
his  ancles  in  the  loose  sand.  Just  before  he 
reached  the  solid  ground,  he  set  his  bare  foot 
upon  a  staple  and  ring,  to  which  a  small  rope 
was  tied;  he  pulled,  the  rope  pretty  stoutly, 
supposing  it  to  be  fastened  to  a  piece  of  timber 
from  a  wreck,  but  in  doing  so,  he  dragged  from 
under  the  sand  an  iron  box,  about  six  inches 
square.  It  was  very  rusty,  and  he  would  have 
thought  it  a  solid  block  of  iron,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  appearance  of  hinges  on  one  side. 
"  Now,"  said  Peter,  "  here's  my  fortune  to  be 
sure  in  this  box :  what  should  an  iron  box  be 
for,  but  to  keep  gold  and  diamonds  in  P  No- 
body shall  know  a  word  of  this  till  I  see  what's 
in  it."  He  knocked  and  banged  it  about  on 
the  rocks  for  some  time,  to  get  it  open ;  but, 
finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  determined  for  the 
present  to  carry  it  to  the  old  sloop,  where  he 
spent  so  much  of  his  time,  and  lodge  it  safely 
in  the  sand  which  filled  the  hold.  By  the  time 
he  had  done  this,  it  was  nearly  dark. 

Although  he  had  been  kept  awake  some  part 
of  the  night,  in  making  various  guesses  of 
what  might  be  in  the  box,  and  in  planning 
what  he  should  do  vrith  his  treasure,  Peter 
rose  two  hours  before  his  usual  time  the  next 
morning.  The  rising  sun  shone  upon  the 
highest  peak  of  the  rocky  headland,  just  as  he 
climbed  upon  the  deck  of  the  sloop.  He  had 
brought  a  large  knife  and  a  hammer  with  him 
to  force  the  box  open;  but  he  found  he  could 
not  get  the  point  of  the  knife  in  anywhere ;  and 
all  Us  blows  with  the  hammer  only  made  the 
rusty  fiakes  of  iron  peel  off  from  the  sides  of 
the  box ;  no  trace  of  a  keyhole  could  be  found ; 
and  when  the  top  of  the  box  was  cleaned,  it 
appeared  that  the  lid  was  screwed  down  on 
three  sides.  Peter  buried  the  box  again  in  the 
same  place,  and  set  himself  to  think  what  was 
to  be  done.  He  knew  that  the  blacksmith  at 
the  village  could  open  the  box  easily  enough ; 
but  he  would  trust  his  secret  to  nobody.  The 
only  way  therefore  was  to  procure  tools,  and 
go  to  work  upon  it  himself.  Lazy  folks,  when 
they  choose  to  exert  themselves,  are  often  very 
ingenious,  and  sometimes  even  very  diligent. 
Peter  had  not  a  penny  of  his  own.  How  was 
he  to  get  money  enough  to  buy  a  screwdriver  ? 
Peter  Simons,  as  we  have  said  before,  could 
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plait  a  straw  hat  prettj  neatlj.  It  was  a  sort 
of  employment  that  suited  him;  because  he 
could  do  it  as  he  sat  lolling  in  the  winshine, 
thinking  about  nothing,  with  his  ejes  half 
shut,  and  his  mouth  half  open.  He  thought 
that  if  he  made  two  or  three  hats,  he  might  be 
able  to  sell  them  at  the  town  for  as  much 
money  as  would  buy  the  screwdriver,  or  what 
other  tools  he  might  want.  He  procured  the 
straw,  therefore,  and  taJdng  it  to  the  cabin  of 
the  old  sloop,  went  to  work  more  heartily  than 
erer  he  had  done  in  his  life  before.  Peter's 
£Ei,ther  and  mother  concerned  themsdves  very 
little  with  the  manner  in  which  he  sx>ent  his 
time :  and  when  he  took  his  dinner  with  him, 
and  was  absent  the  whole  day,  his  mother 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  asked  him 
no  questions  when  he  came  home  in  the 
evening. 

The  first  thing  that  Peter  did  every  morning 
before  he  sat  down  to  his  straw-hat  making,  was 
to  take  the  box  out  of  the  sand,  and  make  some 
violent  efforts  to  force  it  open  without  further 
ado ;  but  after  spending  some  time  in  turning 
it  about,  looking  at  it,  banging  it  against  the 
rock,  and  trying  to  wheedle  in  the  point  of  the 
knife,  he  quietly  buried  it  in  its  place ;  having 
convinced  himself  afresh  that  the  only  way 
was  to  go  on  steadily  with  the  plan  he  had 
determined  upon.  He  often  wondered  that  he 
could  not  hear  the  diamonds  or  the  guineas 
rattle  when  he  shook  the  box;  but  he  con- 
cluded that  it  was  stuffed  so  full  that  there 
was  no  room  for  them  to  wag. 

After  Peter  had  been  thus  diligently  em- 
ployed several  days,  he  began  to  feel  a  pleasure 
in  work,  which  was  quite  new  to  him.  Although 
he  now  rose  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than  he 
used  to  do,  the  days  seemed  to  him  shorter, 
instead  of  longer,  than  they  did  when  he  spent 
all  his  time  in  idleness.  He  almost  lost  his 
habit  of  yawning;  and  when  he  went  home  in 
the  evening,  instead  of  squatting  down  sulkily 
in  the  chimney  comer,  he  would  jump  about 
the  house  and  do  little  jobs  for  his  mother.  "  I 
don't  know  what's  come  to  our  Peter,"  said  his 
mother;  " he's  not  the  same  boy  that  he  was." 

At  length  he  finished  three  straw  hats,  which 
he  reckoned  he  might  seU  to  the  boys  on  the 
quay,  at  the  neighbouring  seaport  town,  for  a 
shilling  at  least.  Off  he  set,  therefore,  early 
the  next  morning,  going  a  roundabout  way,  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  any  one  who  knew  him ; 
the  distance  was  ten  miles.  He  sold  his  hats 
in  the  course  of  the  day — ^bought  a  screw- 
driver and  an  iron  wedge,  and  got  back  time 


enough  to  deposit  his  tools  along  with  the  box 
before  he  returned  home. 

Although  he  was  very  tired  with  his  walk, 
he  rose  the  next  morning  before  daybreak,  and 
he  felt  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  his  mother 
had  made  the  kettle  boil  for  breakfast  he 
should  be  a  rich  man;  but  Peter  redtoned 
rather  too  hastily.  He  soon  found  that  he 
could  do  nothing  with  the  screwdriver;  all 
his  efforts  only  made  the  heads  of  the  screws 
smooth  and  bright;  he  perceived  he  must  cat 
off  the  Jieads  of  the  screws  by  filing  deep 
notches  in  the  edge  of  the  lid ;  for  this  purpose 
he  must  get  two  files,  to  procure  which  he 
must  sell  at  least  two  more  hats.  This  was  a 
sad  trial  of  Peter's  patience.  It  was  a  whole 
week  before  he  made  his  second  journey  to  &e 
town  and  bought  the  two  files.  But  he  had 
now  a  long  job  before  him.  Not  being  used 
to  hard  work,  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before 
he  had  made  a  notch  so  deep  as  completely  to 
cut  away  the  head  of  the  first  screw,  and  there 
were  nine  screws  in  the  lid. 

His  arms  ached  so  much  when  he  went  to 
bed,  that  he  could  hardly  sleep,  and  his  wnsti 
were  so  stiff  the  next  morning  that  he  made 
very  little  progress  in  his  work  during  the 
wholeday ;  but  keptfiling  faintly — ^a  little  at  one 
screw,  and  then  a  little  at  another.  The  third 
and  fourth  day,  however,  he  seemed  to  hare 
gained  strength  by  labour ;  and  after  a  week's 
toil,  he  filed  away  the  head  of  the  laat  screw. 
But,  even  now,  the  screws  were  so  completelj 
rusted  into  their  holes,  that  he  began  to  think 
all  the  force  he  could  use  would  never  make 
the  lid  move;  at  leng^  a  lucky  blow  drore 
the  iron  wedge  a  full  inch  under  the  lid,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  twirling  and  hammering 
the  box  came  open.  And  what  was  in  it? 
Nothing  at  all !  empty !  quite  empty ! 

With  the  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  the  wedge 
in  the  other,  Peter  stood  staring  into  the  box  a 
long  while,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was.  At 
last  he  scrambled  up  out  of  the  hold  of  thevesBel, 
laid  himself  down  upon  the  deck,  and  cried  and 
sobbed  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  he  resolved 
he  would  not  be  laughed  at  for  his  disappoint- 
ment, so  he  dried  up  his  tears,  slunk  home 
when  it  grew  dark,  went  to  bed  without  taking 
his  supper,  and  fretted  till  he  fell  asleep. 

But  Peter  Simons  had  now  learned  to  exert 
himself — ^his  thoughts  had  been  activelj  en- 
gaged for  several  weeks— he  had  felt  the  satis- 
faction of  earning  money  by  his  own  labour;  he 
had  broken  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed  till  break- 
fast-time; he  had  really  become  stronger  by 
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bard  work:  in  short,  he  oonld  not  bear  the 
thought  of  living  for  the  fature  as  he  had  done, 
in  wretched  idleness.  "Father,"  said  he,  *'I 
should  like  to  earn  my  liring  like  other  folks ; 
I  wish  joa'd  pat  me  to  the  blacksmith's  to 
work." 
Peter's  wish  was  accomplished  before  he 


had  time  to  repent  of  it.  He  was  put  to  work 
at  the  blacksmith's ;  in  due  time  he  learned 
the  business  well,  and  got  the  character  of 
being  a  clever  and  indnstrious  workman. 
When  he  was  in  business  for  himself  he  used 
to  say, "  I  found  all  mj  good  fortune  in  an 
empty  box." 


LIVES    THAT    SPEAt 


XL  — PROFESSOR    FARADAY. 


LGIDLY,  and  at  a  ripe  old  age,  the 

wise   and  gentle  Michael   Faraday 

has  passed  from  this  life:  and  the 

regret  of  the  scientific  world  will  be 

shared  by  all  sections  of  the  public. 

Faraday  was  one  of  the  few  connecting  links 
between  the  past  and  present  generations  of 
scientific  men.  Bom  in  Lord  Derby's  "  pre- 
sdentific  age,"  he  was  contemporary  with  most 
of  the  men  who  popularized  science  both  by 
teaching  it  to  the  general  public,  and  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  uses  of  civilization.  In  his  own 
person  he  represented  rather  the  philosophical 
than  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  science,  its  love 
of  knowledge  rather  than  its  search  for  prac- 
tical utility.  A  patient  investigator,  who  pur- 
sued science  for  its  own- sake,  and  looked  upon 
the  investigation  of  nature's  secrets  as  an 
almost  sacred  ofElce  or  duty,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  truly  scientific  man. 

His  distinctions  came  to  him,  not  by  fortune, 
nor  by  favour,  but  in  the  right  good  English 
way  of  being  won;  won,  too,  by  hard  and 
constant  effort,  and  with  that  resolution  which 
is  the  bone  and  muscle  of  genius.  Is  there 
a  young  heart  among  us  full  of  the  eagerness 
and  wonder  which  the  glorious  secrets  of 
Nature  evoke,  burning  to  spend  life  in  the 
study  of  her  golden  book,  and  extract  there- 
from great  legacies  of  wisdom  for  mankind; 
yet  in  the  meantime  poor,  humble,  unknown, 
and  without  friends  or  means  P  Let  him  learn 
how  Faraday  fought  his  way  out  of  such  diffi* 
culties  till  there  was  no  one  to  walk  before 
him  in  all  the  broad  road  of  science. 

His  father  was  a  Yorkshire  blacksmith,  and 
the  very  schooling  that  Michael  got  outside  the 
forge  was  of  the  horse-shoe  order,  rough  and 
ready.  It  appeared  to  the  smith  that  his  son 
would  make  a  pretty-fairish  bookbinder ;  so  to 


bookbinding  he  was  apprenticed.  But  nature 
will  have  her  way,  and,  instead  of  tooling  and 
lettering,  the  boy's  mind  was  always  running 
on  the  whispers  of  wonderful  things  which  had 
caught  his  young  ear.  He  made  an  electrical 
jar  out  of  a  physic-bottle,  and  then  a  complete 
electrical  machine,  which,  though  it  was  built 
up  with  the  poor  boy's  pence,  remained  long 
afterwards  the  useful  companion  and  assistant 
of  the  famous  philosopher. 

By  this  time  people  began  to  see  that  book- 
binding was  not  exactly  the  right  destiny  for 
the  thoughtful  lad,  and  a  Mr.  Dance  gave  him 
tickets  to  the  last  four  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
delivering  at  the  Boyal  Institution.  .  Besides 
opening  the  Boyal  Institution  to  young  Fara- 
day, the  tickets  were  his  passports  into  the 
palace  of  science.  He  listened,  took  eager, 
careful  notes,  and  went  away  longing  to  give 
up  trade,  and  to  be  a  servant  and  a  seeker  in 
these  regions  of  boundless  marvel  He  wrote 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  got  no  answer ;  for 
blacksmiths  are  not  the  onlypersons, unhappily, 
who  fail  to  recognize  the  children  of  genius 
when  they  see  them.  Then  he  wrote  timidly 
to  the  great  lecturer  himself,  inclosing  his 
voluminous  notes,  fairly  written  out,  and  say- 
ing how  he  earnestly  vnshed  to  be  admitted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  if  there  were  any  way. 
Sir  Humphrejr  wrote  back  a  stately  but  kind 
little  epistle,  with  encouraging  expressions  of 
goodwill,  signed  "  your  obedient,  humble 
servant;"  and  the  correspondence  ended  in 
Faraday's  getting  a  vacant  assistantship  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  Ay,  and  merely  con- 
ventional as  it  seems  that  the  learned  Davy 
should  thus  write  himself  "  obedient,  humble 
servant"  to  fittle  "Mike  Faraday,"  it  came 
to  pass,  nevertheless,  that  the  words  at  their 
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fullest  meaning  were  not  inharmonious  with 
the  truth.  It  was  President  Gilhert,  of  the 
Institution,  who  himself  said  to  Davy,  "  The 
greatest  discovery  you  ever  made,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, was  the  discovery  of  Faraday." 

For  once  in  his  right  place,  which  was  the 
Boyal  Institution,  the  blacksmith's  son  and 
ex-bookbinder  entered  earnestly  on  the  work 
he  was  made  to  do.  No  more  hankering  after 
something  else  beside  the  thing  in  hand;  a  little 
child  that  has  got  back  from  ugly  strangers  to 
his  mother's  bee,  was  not  more  happy  and 
contented  than  Faraday  when  he  had  escaped 
from  trade,  and  found  himself  safe  among  the 
apparatus,  diagrams,  experiments,  books,  and 
lectures  of  the  Boyal  Laboratory.  In  truth, 
it  was  his  mother's  knee ;  for  that  bookbinding 
business  was  really  a  great  horrid  stranger 
who  had  wanted  to  keep  him  away,  when 
Nature  smiled  him  to  her  side;  and  then  all 
his  life  long  she  kept  on  showing  him  wonder- 
ful secrets,  which  he  told  to  those  who  cannot 
come  so  close  to  her  as  did  this  boy  of  the 
Yorkshire  blacksmith. 

But  he  had  much  to  learn  first  himself;  and 
all  that  while  he  kept  silence.  It  was  in  1813 
that  he  entered  the  Institution,  and  not  till 
1827  that  he  published  his  book  on  "  Chemical 
Manipulation."  After  this  he  worked  hard  at 
the  manufacture  of  a  perfect  glass  for  optical 
purposes;  then  he  told  us  new  truths  about 
''Acoustical  Figures;"  and  then  he  made  his 
good  old  friend,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  terribly 
jealous  by  discovering  the  mode  of  liquefying 
chlorine  gas ;  a  striking  discovery,  which  did 
away  with  the  old  erroneous  distinction  between 
"  gases  and  vapours."  Finally  he  arrived  at 
his  chief  and  destined  ground  of  action,  the 
almost  infinite  field  of  electrical  science.  His 
admirable  papers  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" largely  extended  our  knowledge  of 
that  force  which,  under  the  various  name  of 


electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  Faraday 
proved  to  be  one  and  the  same  wide-spread 
influence — ^the  Hfe,  as  it  were,  of  inorganic 
matter,  involved  in  marvellous  complicities 
with  light,  heat,  and  all  the  cosmic  agencies. 

It  were  vain  so  much  as  to  attempt  the 
merest  catalogue  of  the  victories  achieved  by 
Faraday's  strong  thought  in  this  new  region. 
No  one  can  appreciate  his  work  who  does  not 
know  two  things — ^the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject  of  electrical  science  when 
Faraday  began  to  labour,  and  the  splendid,  the 
aspiring  generalizations  which  the  lips  of 
science  are  beginning  to  murmur,  as  the  result, 
in  a  large  degree,  of  what  Faraday  found  oat 
in  regard  to  magnetism,  diamagnetism,  and  the 
kindred  laws  that  link  light,  heat,  sound,  and 
all  the  impalpable  agencies  which  impress  onr 
nerves  with  the  consciousness  of  sense. 

Nor  let  anybody  think  that,  as  he  thus  un- 
locked for  us  chamber  after  chamber  of  ths 
palace  of  science,  he  took  upon  him  the  airs  of 
a  m%jor-domo  in  the  golden  entrances.  Simple 
and  modest  to  the  last,  as  when  he  himself 
knocked  at  the  outermost  door,  he  was  hke 
Chaucer's  gentle  Gierke  of  Oxenforde,  for 
"gladly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche." 
His  lectures  were  chiefly  famous  for  three 
characteristios :  first,  that  nobody  took  more 
supreme  pleasure  in  hearing  the  new  and  bean- 
tifiil  things  he  had  discovered  than  he  evidentlj 
did  in  telling  them;  secondly,  that  sooner 
than  go  one  foot  beyond  the  visible  footmarks 
of  truth,  he  would,  though  a  theoxy  were  ever 
so  tempting,  wait  for  days,  months,  year»— all 
his  life  long,  in  fact;  and,  thirdly,  that  he 
could  talk  and  experiment  together  in  such  a 
perfect  and  natural  way  as  to  make  the  subtle 
elements  slaves  under  his  hands ;  as  if  thej 
were  looking  up,  like  his  audience,  into  his 
broad,  strengthftil,  veraoiofis  British  face,  and 
listening  and  obeying. 


OOUVEBBATIOITAL    FAULTS. 


SBT  child  is  early  admonished  of 
the  rudeness  of  interrupting  a  person 
while  speaking.  But  why  this  cau- 
tion should  be  confined  to  children 
we  cannot  imagine.  Their  rudeness  is  the 
least  provoking  of  any.  It  is  the  exhibitions 
that  we  meet  in  genteel  society  that  mar  our 
comfort  most  and  excite  our  surprise.    Even 


among  adults  we  learn  to  be  patient  with  im- 
petuous natures,  whose  strong  and  ungovemed 
feelings,  touched  by  some  spark  in  your  words* 
go  off  like  bombs,  past  all  power  of  restraint 
But  the  aggravated  offenders  are  those  who 
interject  your  conversation  with  comments  and 
hints,  or  vexatious  corrections,  or  meddling 
smartness,  and  so  take  from  yon  all  pleasore 
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of  flnoicy.  Jiui  as  yon  are  coming  to  the  nut 
of  a  stoiy,  they  quietly  drop  a  sentence  which 
teUa  the  whol^  and  leave  yon  with  only  the 
mortifying  remnants.  Is  it  a  jest  that  is 
loaded  and  in  your  hand?  They  slily  step 
behind  you  and  poll  the  trigger,  leaving  you 
empiy  as  an  exploded  gon-barreL 

Sometimes  a  single  word,  like  a  drop  of  ink 
in  a  tumbler  of  water,  will  change  the  colour 
of  a  whole  statement.  Ton  cannot  repel  it, 
nor  answer  it,  for  it  attacks  nothing,  says 
nothing  positively,  but  only  fixes  in  the  mind 
certain  suggestions. 

There  is  an  infliction  of  this  evil,  equally 
rexations.  It  is  when  a  shrewd  lip  comments 
in  your  ear,  whisperingly  or  aside,  upon  the 
remarks  or  address  to  which  yon  are  listening. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  not  of  a  retentive 
ooontenance.  A  ludicrous  word,  dropped  just 
right,  sets  yon  into  a  laugh,  irresistible  just  in 
proportion  to  its  unpoliteness.  You  seem  to 
mock  the  person  speaking,  while  the  arch- 
whisperer  sits  demurely,  without  blame,  as  in- 
nocent as  a  dove. 

Yet  less  bearable  are  the  comments  of  con- 
ceited persons  upon  some  performance  to  which 
70a  wish  to  give  your  attention.  While  a 
symphony  is  performing,  they  interpolate  it : 
"Sublime,"  "Pine,  very  fine,  don't  you  think 
80?"  "Bather  duU,  that."  During  a  dis- 
course they  are  perpetually  setting  their 
remarks  upon  your  ears,  bringing  you  back  to 
consciousness,  and  to  contempt.  They  sing  in 
your  ears  like  mosquitos,  they  alight  upon  you 
SB  (lies  in  summer-days,  only  you  are  debarred 
the  pleasure  of  aiming  a  good  slap  at  them.  It 
is  seriously  to  be  considered  whether  this  is 
not  a  case  where  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear 


would  not  be  entirely  proper,  moral,  and  re- 
formatory P 

But  there  is  another  rudeness  which,  if  lees 
frequent,  is  equally  annoying.  It  is  the  rude- 
ness of  the  talker,  and  not  of  the  interrupter. 
Many  will  ask  you  a  question  and  answer  it 
themselves ;  they  will  find  fault  with  you,  and 
race  forward  with  remarks  so  as  to  prevent 
any  explanation ;  nay,  they  will  aggravate  the 
matter  by  putting  stupid  replies  into  your 
month,  and  then  answering  them.  "Don't 
speak, — I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, — 
but  it  is  not  so,  for," — Ac.,  Ac. 

Many  persons  have  a  very  cool  way  of  see- 
ing what  you  think,  and  insisting  upon  it ; — 
they  saw  it  in  your  eyes,  or  in  your  face,  and 
will  permit  no  denial  Sometimes  you  are 
caught  upon  a  turbulent  stream  of  talk  which 
sweeps  you  down  in  the  most  ludicrous  way. 
You  are  whirled  around,  and  overwhehned  with 
the  rushing  talk,  which  you  cannot  answer  or 
get  rid  of  or  modify.  A  man  of  opposite 
politics  pours  at  you  for  a  half -hour,  misstating 
your  position,  charging  you  with  all  manner 
o(  absurdities,  exaggerating  facts,  and  abusing 
yon  and  your  friends  and  your  party,  and  all 
the  world  generally,  while  you  are  like  a  man 
being  played  on  by  a  fire-engine, — dishevelled, 
soused,  half-smothered,  and  rolled  up  into  a 
ridiculous  heap. 

Ought  not  some  mark  to  be  put  upon  such 
men,  to  warn  eveiy  one  of  their  danger  P  We 
mark  dangerous  places  on  the  highway;  we 
put  up  a  sign  on  a  broken  bridge ;  we  warn 
people  from  a  dangerous  ford.  And  yet  these 
are  lesser  dangers !  Why  should  not  men  wear 
some  badge  significant  of  their  propensities  P 
Why  not  put  signs  upon  dangerous  people  P 

B. 


A  SEEAT  MAirS  MISTAKE  ; 
OR,  HINTS   OK   THE   CHOICE    OF   A   WIFE. 


IXPEBIENGE  makes  fools  wise." 
"  Yes,  aunt,  it  is  said  to  do  so ;  and 
therefore  I  confess  that  I  am  exactly 
the  character  to  profit  by  it." 
"Pm  glad  you've  so  much  self-knowledge, 
John ;  your  case  is  not  yet  desperate,  I  see." 

"Bu^  I  suppose,  aunt,  it  is  the  fool's  own 
personal  experience,  and  not  anybody  else's, 
that  is  to  make  him  wise  P  And,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  as  matrimonial  experience  ordinarily 


comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  that  I  cannot  be 
much  benefited  by  a  wisdom  that  comes  too 
late  to  mend  matters.  I  must  just  do  as  hun- 
dreds, aye,  thousands,  do—take  my  chance  in 
the  lottery  of  marriage." 

In  this  little  conversation  with  my  respected 
Aunt  Debby,  I  am  willing  to  own  that  I  was 
inclined  to  be  perverse.  I  had  just  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  twenty-one,  and  was,  of  course, 
assertive  of  my  manhood ;  and  I  was  secretly 
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axmojed  at  a  check  I  had  received  from  an  old 
friend  of  mj  aunt's,  an  aged  and  retired  captain 
in  the  merchant  service,  who,  hearing  that  I 
had  walked  home  once  or  twice  from  church 
with  his  orphan  granddaughter,  had  sent  her 
away  to  some  of  his  relations,  a  hundred  miles 
off,  and  notified  to  me,  in  a  blustering  style, 
which  savoured  more  of  the  quarter-deck  than 
the  drawing-room — "  That  he  did  not  approve 
of  'calf-love.'"  I  was  so  provoked  at  this  tyran- 
nical  and  insulting  mode  of  procedure,  that  I 
determined  to  let  Captain  Stiff  know  that  my 
attentions  were  not  considered  calf-love;  for 
my  landlady's  sister,  a  young  widow,  who 
ccnrtainly  did  not  look  anything  like  ten  years 
older  than  myself,  and  who  had  only  three 
children — this  lady  honoured  me  by  taking  my 
arm  on  many  occasions,  until  my  Aunt  Debby, 
coming  somewhat  suddenly  to  London,  took 
lodgings  opposite  to  mine,  and  made  herself 
rather  conspicuously  cool,  both  to  my  obliging 
landlady  and  her  really  very  superior  sister. 

I  know  it  is  a  weakness  of  the  female  sex 
always  to  be  suspecting  entanglements  that 
are  to  end  in  a  church  and  ring ;  and  Aunt 
Debby,  being  a  maiden  lady,  was  not  without 
that  suspicion.  She  Was  reputed  to  be  a  veiy 
sensible  woman — as  women  go ;  and  I  certainly 
liked  to  hear  her  talk,  for  she  had  read  and  seen 
a  great  deal,  and  really  had  generally  something 
at  her  tongue's  end  worth  the  saying.  And  I 
must  say  I  had  reason  to  love  her ;  for  she  had 
been  as  a  mother  to  me  from  the  time  of  her 
sister's — ^my  own  mother's— death.  Tes,  I 
have  a  feeling,  that  some  fellows  of  my  ac- 
quaintance would,  no  doubt,  call  "  a  weakness," 
for  Aunt  Debby;  though  I  recollect  Laura, 
that's  Captain  Stiff's  granddaughter,  always 
said,  in  her  sweet  way,  "  John,  I  respect  you 
for  your  affection  to  your  good  aunt." 

But  to  return  to  the  conversation  over  the 
tea-table  in  my  room,  about  experience  making 
fools  wise ;  I  was  inclined,  as  I  said,  to  be  per- 
verse, and  to  banter  my  aunt.  I  was  a  man 
now,  and  surely  past  her  schooling.  But  when 
I  talked  about  "  chance,"  and  the  "  lottery  of 
marriage,"  I  saw  that  she  took  it  far  more 
seriously  than  I  meant  it. 

"Such  sentiments  have  been  the  life-long 
ruin  of  multitudes,"  she  said,  putting  down 
her  cup,  and  looking  me  earnestly  in  the 
face. 

"  The  fools,  I  suppose,  that  you  spoke  of  P" 

"No,  John,  not  always  fools;  for  it  is  very 
strange  what  follies  in  this  matter  the  wise 
commit." 


"  Well,  you,  aunt,  have  never  committed  that 
foUy." 

I  had  scarcely  said  the  words,  when  I  was 
angry  with  myself;  for  it  came  like  a  flash  to 
my  recollection,  that  Aunt  Debby  had  been 
engaged  in  her  youth  to  a  young  man  of  great 
talent  and  worth,  who  had  lost  his  life  ia 
attempting  to  save  a  child  from  a  burning 
house.  I  looked  down  and  coughed,  to  hide 
my  confusion,  but  my  aunt  made  no  couuneni 
After  a  little  pause,  I  think  to  steady  her 
voice,  she  said, — 

"  I  was  reading  the  life  of  a  very  great  man 
lately,  one  as  good  as  he  was  great;  a  man 
whose  writings  are  valued  as  classics  in  the 
English  language,  and  who  was  both  loved  and 
honoured  b^  distinguished  men  in  a  leamedage; 
and  yet  he  contrived  to  bring  down  ruin  on  his 
personal  happiness  by  a  foolish  marriage." 

I  saw  my  aunt  was  now  in  the  full  coirent 
of  her  narrative;  and  I  listened,  I  own,  with 
interest;  for  a  wise  man's  folly  has  ever  some- 
thing of  tragic  in  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued;  " I  will  for  the  pre- 
sent call  him  only  by  his  Christian  name, 
Richard.  He  was  bom  of  humble,  honest 
parentage  in  Exeter ;  but,  being  a  lad  of  won- 
derful talent  and  application,  he  was  the  chief 
scholar  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  natiTe 
place ;  and  his  diligence  and  attainments  won 
him  patronage,  so  that  he  entered  Oorpiis 
Christi  College,  Oxford;  and,  when  he  was  hat 
twenty  years  of  ^e,  he  became  the  tutor  of 
two  youths  nearly  as  old  as  himself;  one  of 
them  the  grand-nephew  of  Archbishop  Gran- 
mer.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  the  admira- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  for  learning ;  and 
yet  the  esteem  for  his  pietj  was  even  greater. 
When  Richard  was  twenty-eight  he  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  at  that  time  fellow 
of  his  college,  and  professor  of  Hebrew.  Ton 
have  read  of  the  sermons  that  in  ancient  times 
used  to  be  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  London. 
A  pulpit  outside  the  cathedral  was  bo  placed 
that  a  great  concourse  of  people  in  the  open 
air  could  gather  round  and  listen,  the  weather- 
shelter  over  the  pulpit  acting  as  a  sounding* 
board  to  concentrate  and  convey  the  roice. 
Some  of  the  greatest  preachers,  and  some  of 
the  most  memorable  sermons,  in  old  and 
troubled  times,  are  associated  with  the  records 
of  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  seems  that,  near  to  St. 
Paul's,  there  was  a  certain  house,  at  which  the 
appointed  preachers  were  received.  It  was 
called  very  appropriately,  'The  Shunamite's 
House.'    Ia  passing  now  through  the  crowded 
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streets  of  the  heart  of  the  citj,  it  is  strange  to 
think  of  the  quaint  edifices  of  old  London,  and 
to  recall  the  tradition  of  the  '  Shnnamite's 
House.'  A  certain  Master  John  Churchman, 
a  trader  who  had  come  to  poverty,  being  a 
worthy  man,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  '  Shu- 
namite's  House;'  and  his  wife  was  to  attend 
on  holy  men  entertained  there.  She  was 
certainly  no  Shunamite;  for,  instead  of  think- 
ing to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  men  of  God, 
she  thought  only  of  her  own  interests.  One 
rainy  Saturday  Master  Eichard  came  to  this 
abode,  haying  made  the  journey  from  Oxford, 
on  a  wretched  horse,  through  dreadful  roads ; 
and  so  cold,  wet,  and  weary,  that  neyer  was 
poor  traveller  in  a  worse  plight  for  fulfilling  a 
preaching  engagement  next  day.  Mrs.  Church- 
man manifested  all  attention,  but  seasoned  her 
nursing  with  remarks  on  the  great  care  which 
so  infirm  a  constitution  as  Master  Richard's 
needed.  Indeed, '  that  it  was  best  for  him  to 
have  a  wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him,' 
From  this — the  scholar's  abstraction,  or  his 
gentleness,  not  reproving  her  impertinence — 
she  proceeded  to  say, '  such  a  wife  she  could 
and  would  provide  for  him.'  The  noble  nature 
that  was  so  above  all  deceit,  that  it  never  un- 
derstood or  feared  it  in  others,  was  won  to 
gratitude  by  the  apparent  motherly  kindness 
of  this  false  woman,  and  he  began  to  listen." 

"Well,  but,  aunt,"  I  interposed,  "  to  choose 
a  wife  as  a  nurse;  that  was  unworthy ! " 

"  It  was  indeed  a  great  error.  A  man  should 
select  a  companion ;  one,  who  if  she  were  not 
his  wife,  he  would  like  to  have  as  his  friend. 
However,  the  guileless  scholar  was  an  easy 
prey.  He  had  hitherto  lived  in  a  world  of 
his  own»  and  so  became  the  dupe  of  a  sordid 
woman  and  her  shrewish  daughter;  for  it  was 
Joan  Churchman  whom  her  -crafty  mother 
had  planned  should  be  the  wife  of  the  learned 
writer." 

"Yes,  Aunt  Debby,  but  as  she  had  been 
commended  as  a  nurse,  and  so  accepted,  was 
she  one  P" 

"  No.  Had  she  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Mrs. 
Churchman,  and  had  a  reasonable  care  for  her 
husband's  comforts,  it  might  have  been  some 
compensation ;  and  yet  I  hold  that  a  wife  can 
never  be  merely  the  upper  servant  of  her 
husband,  without,  in  a  certain  sense,  degrading 
him.  Kie  must,  I  repeat  and  abide  by  it,  be 
his  companion,  if  she  is  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  wifehood.  Master  Eichard  had 
to  give  up  his  fellowship,  on  marrying  a 
womaA  described  by  one  of  his  friends  as 


'clownish,  siUy,  and,  withal,  a  shrew.'  Soon 
after,  a  Bectory  in  Buckinghamshire  was 
given  him,  and  thither  he  retired  with  his 
wife.  He  had  so  many  ways  of  filling  up  his 
time,  and  his  temx>er  was  so  perfectly  gentle, 
that  all  the  misery  of  his  condition  was  not, 
for  a  time,  felt.  What  that  condition  really 
was  ought  to  be  a  caution  to  all  generations. 
His  two  former  pupils,  who  remained  his  dear 
friends,  Sandys  and  Oranmer,  paid  him  a  visit 
at  his  parish.  They  found  him  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  tending  dieep  in  the  field.  His  joy 
was  great  at  seeing  them,  and  with  all  hospi- 
tality he  begged  them  to  stay  the  night  with 
him;  and,  as  he  entered  the  house,  they 
promised  themselves  the  refreshment  of  his 
company;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  for  the 
downish  wife  soon  broke  in  on  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  call, '  Richard,  come  and  rock 
the  cradle."  So  obvious  were  Mb  discomforts, 
that  his  friends  could  not  but  observe  them ; 
and,  at  parting,  were  constrained  to  express 
their  sorrow,  to  which  Master  Richard  replied, 
'  If  saints  have  usually  a  double  share  of  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am  none,  ought  not 
to  repine.'  Preferment  soon  after  came.  He 
was  made  Master  of  the  Temple,  a  post  he 
accepted  with  reluctance ;  for  in  London  his 
wife  would  have  her  unpolished  relatives— and 
though  it  is  true  that  a  man  does  not  marry 
his  wife's  family,  he  can  be  both  so  annoyed 
and  degraded  by  them,  that  it  becomes  a 
prud  mt  man  to  weigh  well  the  consequences  of 
having  new  kindred.  Soon  after,  he  retired 
again  into  the  country,  preaching  and  living 
the  Gospel  in  all  earnestness  and  simplicity, 
but  hindered,  necessanly,  in  his  usefulness; 
for  thwe  who  could  not  estimate  his  merits, 
could  &  ee  his  mistake  plainly  enough ;  and  the 
£a.ults  >)r  blunders  of  superior  people  are  not 
allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Great  mental 
and  spiritual  consolations  were  granted  him. 
His  ecclesiastical  writings  were  the  admiration 
of  the  age,  and  a  monument  of  diligence. 
Even  those  who  differ  from  him  have  ever 
esteemed  his  talents  and  worth.  But  his  do- 
mestic sorrows  embittered  his  Ufa  He  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven;  and,  iz^udicious  as  he 
was,  in  one  particular,  he  had  the  epithet  be- 
stowed on  him  of  '  Judicious.' " 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  telling  me  of  the  'judi- 
cious Hooker,'  the  author  of  'Ecclesiastical 
Polity,' "said  I. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  single 
but  irreparable  mistake  of  a  very  wise  man,  of 
some  uss  to  a  simple  one." 
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**  Thank  yon.  I  think  I  mnst  prove  my  per- 
versity by  showing  that  I  am  not  so  simple  as 
yon  snppose.  I  agree  with  yon,  a  wife  should 
be  a  companion ;  and,  as  really  valnable  com- 
panions are  not  to  be  met  with  very  easily,  I 
can  wait." 

As  I  said  this,  I  recollected  that  Lanra  was 
only  eighteen.  My  annt  smiled,  as  if  she  was 
reading  my  thonghts;  and,  I  added  hastily, 
"What  became  of  the  widow  of  the  great 
Richard  Hooker?" 

"  She  was  not  long  his  widow;  she  married 
a  clown,  who  was  also  a  tyrant,  and  ended  her 
days  miserably." 


I  was  going  to  say,  "  Serve  her  right ;  I  am 
glad  of  it;"  bnt  my  aunt  added,  "It  will  be 
very  sad,  for  the  best  of  ns,  if  we  get  ottr  just 
recompense."  And  in  that  I  am  sure  she  was 
right.  I  thought  so  then,  and  I  know  it  now, 
as  I  recall,  after  an  interval  of  years,  the  con- 
versation of  that  night ;  and  look,  at  the  other 
side  of  my  cosy  fire-place,  at  the  face  of  mj 
sweet  bride,  Laura — an  undeserved  blessing— 
a  joy  and  a  crown !  All  the  more  dear  and 
precious,  that  I  had  to  work  and  wait  seven 
years  before  I  won  her. 

0.  L.  B. 


^i[t^iwi^,  girt,  ani  gistorj. 


THE     BEBOniNB. 
(Oon^ititie(2>Vom|?.  447 :  Bee  Frontitpieee,  p,  509). 


I  HE  diet  of  the  Bedouins  consists  of 
various  kinds  of  paste,  made  some- 
times of  flour  and  water  unleavened, 
or  of  flour  and  sour  camels'  milk, 
or  of  rice  and  flour  boiled  with  sweet  camels' 
milk,  or  of  bread,  butter,  and  dates.  Their 
bread  is  of  two  sorts,  both  unleavened;  it  is 
baked  in  round  cakes  upon  a  plate  of  iron, 
or  by  spreading  out  in  a  circle  a  great  number 
of  small  stones,  over  which  a  brisk  fire  is 
kindled.  When  the  stones  are  sufficiently 
heated  and  swept  clean,  the  paste  is  spread 
over  them  and  covered  with  hot  ashes  until 
baked.  Wheat  boiled  with  leaven  and  dried, 
and  then,  after  a  year's  keeping,  boiled  with 
butter  and  oil,  is  a  common  dish  throughout 
Syria.    This  is  called  burgoul. 

For  a  common  guest,  bread  is  baked,  and 
served  up ;  if  the  guest  is  of  some  consideration, 
coffee  is  prepared  for  him,  and  heluUta,  or  flUa,  or 
bread  with  melted  butter.  For  a  man  of  rank,  a 
kid  or  lamb  is  killed.  When  this  occurs,  they 
boil  the  lamb  with  burgoul  and  camels'  milk, 
and  serve  it  up  in  a  large  wooden  dish,  round 
the  edge  of  which  the  meat  is  placed.     A 


wooden  bowl,  containing  the  melted  grease  <^ 
the  animal,  is  put  and  pressed  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  burgoul,  and  eveiy  morsd  is 
dipped  into  the  grease  before  it  is  swallowed. 
If  a  camel  should  be  killed  (which  rarely  hap- 
pens), it  is  cut  into  large  pieces;  some  part  ii 
boiled,  and  its  grease  mixed  with  bargonl; 
part  is  roasted,  and,  like  the  boiled,  pot  upon 
the  dish  of  burgoul.  The  whole  tribe  then 
partakes  of  the  delicious  feast.  Oamels'  flesb 
is  more  esteemed  in  winter  than  in  snmmer, 
and  the  she-camel  more  than  the  male.  The 
grease  of  the  camel  is  kept  in  goat-skins,  and 
used  like  butter. 

The  Arabs  are  rather  slovenly  in  their 
manner  of  eating;  they  thmat  the  whole 
hand  into  the  dish  before  them,  shi^  the 
burgoul  into  balls  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  thus  swallow  it.  They  wash  their  hands 
just  before  dinner,  but  seldom  after,  heing 
content  to  lick  the  grease  off  their  fingen. 
and  rub  their  hands  upon  the  leather  scab- 
bards of  their  swords,  or  dean  them  with 
the  rojfe  of  the  tentw  The  common  hour 
of    breakfast   is  about  ten   o'clock;   dinner 
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or  snpper  is  served  at  stuiBet.  If  there  is 
plentj  of  pasture,  camels'  milk  is  handed 
round  after  dinner.  The  Arabs  eat  heartily, 
and  with  mach  eagerness.  The  boiled  dish 
set  before  them  being  always  very  hot,  it 
requires  some  practice  to  avoid  burning  one's 
fingers,  and  yet  to  keep  pace  with  the  voracious 
company. 

The  women  eat  in  the  meharrem  what  is  left 
of  the  men's  dinner;  they  seldom  are  per- 
mitted to  taste  any  meat,  except  the  head, 
feet,  and  liver  of  the  lambs. 

Of  the  arts  but  little  is  known :  two  or  three 
blacksmiths  to  shoe  the  horses,  and  some 
saddlers  to  mend  the  leather-work,  are  the 
only  artists  found  even  in  the  most  numerous 
tribes. 

"An  Arab's  property,"  says  Burckhardt, 
"consiBts  almost  wholly  in  his  horses  and 
camels.  The  profits  arising  from  his  butter 
enable  him  to  procure  the  necessary  provisions 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  occasionally  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  for  his  wife  and  daughters.  Ko 
Arab  family  can  exist  without  one  camel  at 
least;  a  man  who  has  but  ten  is  reckoned 
poor;  thirty  or  foi*ty  place  a  man  in  easy  cir- 
camstances;  and  he  who  possesses  sixty  is 
rich.  I  once  inquired  of  an  Arab  in  easy  cir- 
ciunstances  what  was  the  amount  of  his  yearly 
expenditure,  and  he  said  that  in  ordinary  years 
he  consumed — 

Four  canuel-loads  of  wheat,  piastres  200 

Barley  for  his  mare 100 

Clothing  for  his  women  and  children  200 
LoxurieB,  as  coffee,  hanvmerdin,  debs, 

tobacco,  and  half  a  dozen  lambs    .  200 

700 
piastres,  or  £35  or  £40  sterling." 

Wealth,  however,  among  the  Arabs  is  ex- 
tremely precarious,  and  the  most  rapid  changes 
of  fortune  are  daily  experienced.  The  bold 
incursions  of  robbers,  and  sudden  attacks  of 
hostile  parties,  reduce,  in  a  few  days,  the  richest 
man  to  a  state  of  beggary ;  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  are  not  many  fathers  of 
families  who  have  escaped  such  disasters. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Bedouin  is  proverbial. 
To  be  a  Bedouin  is  to  be  hospitable;  his  con- 
dition is  so  intimately  connected  with  hospi- 
tality, that  no  circumstances,  however  urgent 
and  embarrassing,  can  ever  palliate  his  neglect 
of  that  social  virtue. 

The  influx  of  foreign  manners,  however,  by 
which  no  nation  has  ever  benefited,  seems  to 
be  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  Bedouins, 


for  they  have  lost  much  of  their  excellent 
qualities  in  those  parts  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  continual  passage  of  strangers.  Thus, 
on  the  pilgrim  road,  both  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  caravan,  little  mercy  is  ever  shown 
to  hadjys  in  distress.  The  hospitality  or  as- 
sistance of  the  Bedouins  in  those  places  can 
only  be  purchased  by  foreigners  with  money ; 
and  the  stories  related  by  pilgrims,  even  if  not 
exaggerated,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
most  impartial  judge  form  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  Bedouins  in  general.  This  is  also  the  case 
in  Hedjaz,  and  principally  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  where  the  caravan  travellers  have  as 
little  chance  of  obtaining  anything  from  the 
hospitality  of  the  Bedouins  on  the  road,  as  if 
they  were  among  the  treacherous  inhabitants 
of  the  Nubian  desert. 

Yet  even  in  those  places  a  helpless  solitaiy 
traveller  is  sure  of  finding  relief;  and  the  im- 
mense distance  of  space  between  Mecca  and 
Damascus  is  often  traversed  by  a  poor  single 
Syrian,  who  trusts  altogether  to  Bedouin  hos- 
pitality for  the  means  of  subsistence  during 
his  journey.  Among  such  poor  people  as 
Bedouins  generally  are,  no  stronger  proof  of 
hospitality  can  be  given  than  to  state  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  a  hungry  Bedouin 
wiU  always  divide  his  scanty  meal  with  a  still 
more  hungry  stranger,  although  he  may  not 
hinoself  have  the  means  of  procuring  a  supply ; 
nor  will  he  ever  let  the  stranger  know  how 
much  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  necessities. 

Somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  spirit  of 
hospitality  is  the  inordinate  love  of  gain  and 
money  which  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the 
Levantine  character.  This  pervades  all  classes, 
from  the  Pasha  to  the  wandering  Arab,  and 
there  are  few  individuals  who,  to  acquire 
wealth,  would  not  practise  the  meanest  or 
most  illegal  act.  Thus  with  ihe  Bedouin,  the 
constant  object  of  his  mind  is  gain;  interest 
appears  the  motive  of  all  his  actions.  Lying, 
cheating,  intriguing,  and  other  vices  arising 
from  this  source,  are  as  prevalent  in  the 
desert  as  in  the  market-towns  of  Syria;  and 
on  the  common  pccasions  of  buying  and  selling 
j( where  his  daJckeil  is  not  required),  the  word 
of  an  Arab  is  not  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  the  oath  of  a  broker  in  the  bazaar  of 
Aleppo. 

The  Arab  displays  his  manly  character  when 
he  defends  his  g^est  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life,  and  submits  to  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
to  disappointment  and  distress,  with  the  most 
patient  resignation.     He  is,  besides,  disti^^ 
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gnished  from  a  Tark  by  the  yirtnes  of  pitj 
and  of  gratitade,  which  the  Turk  seldom  pos- 
sesses. The  Turk  is  cruel,  the  Arab  of  a  more 
kind  temper;  he  pities  and  supports  the 
wretched,  and  neyer  forgets  the  generosity 
shown  to  him,  even  by  an  enemy. 

In  his  tent,  the  Arab  is  most  indolent  and 
lazy ;  his  only  occupation  is  feeding  the  horse, 
or  milking  the  camels  in  the  eyening,  and  he 
now  and  then  goes  to  hunt  with  his  hawk.  A 
man,  hired  for  the  purpose,  takes  care  of  the 
herds  and  flocks,  while  the  wife  and  daughters 
perform  all  the  domestic  business.  They  grind 
wheat  in  the  handmill,  or  pound  it  in  the 
mortar;  they  prepare  the  breakfast  and  dinner; 
knead  and  bake  the  bread ;  make  butter,  fetch 
water,  work  at  the  loom,  mend  the  tent-cover* 
ing,  and  are,  it  must  be  owned,  indefatigable; 
while  the  husband  or  brother  sits  before  the 
tent  smoking  his  pipe,  or,  perceiving  that  a 
stranger  has  arrived  in  the  camp,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary volume  of  smoke  issuing  from  the 
mekairnm  (or  women's  apartment)  of  the  tent, 
where  the  stranger  has  been  received  as  a 
guest,  to  that  tent  he  goes,  salutes  the  stranger, 
and  expects  an  invitation  to  dine  and  drink 
coffee  with  him. 

The  Arabs  salute  a  stranger  with  the  **8alam 
aieyh  /"  (Peace  be  with  you !)  This  they  ad- 
dress even  to  Christians;  if  the  stranger  is  an 
old  acquaintance,  they  embrace  him ;  if  a  great 
man,  they  kiss  his  beard.  When  the  stranger 
has  seated  himself  upon  a  oarpet  (which  the 
host  always  spreads  out  for  him  on  his  arrival), 
it  is  reckoned  a  tribute  of  politeness  due  to 
the  whole  company  that  he  should  ask  each 
individual  how  he  does.  The  conversation 
then  becomes  animated ;  they  ask  the  stranger 


for  news  of  his  tribe  and  his  neighbonrB,  and 
the  politics  of  the  desert  are  discussed. 

In  matters  of  religion  the  Bedouins  are 
lax  Mohammedans.  That  peculiar  form  of 
Islamism  which. was  originated  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Abd  el  Wahab, 
sought  to  extend  its  influence  over  them.  This 
may  be  described  as  a  Mohammedan  ptiri- 
tanism,  incorporated  with  a  Bedouin  govem- 
ment,  in  which  the  great  chiefs  stand  forth  ai 
political  and  religious  leaders.  This  sjatem 
reckoned  among  its  followers  some  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  who  attached  themselves  to  it 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  oim 
temporal  interests.  But  when  its  power  was 
broken  by  Mohanmied  Ali  Pasha,  they  forsook 
it,  and  lapsed  into  greater  irregularities  than 
before.  They  are  described  by  Burckhardt  aa 
"the  most  tolerant  of  Eastern  nations;"  jet 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  an 
avowed  Christian  going  among  them  would 
be  well  treated,  without  some  powerful  meana 
of  commanding  their  senrices.  They  dasa 
Christians  with  the  foreign  race  of  Tarka, 
whom  they  despise  most  heartily.  Both  Chria- 
tians  and  Turks  are  treated  in  a  manner 
equally  unkind,  because  their  skins  are  fair, 
and  their  beards  long,  and  because  their  cna- 
toms  seem  extraordinary;  they  are  also  reck- 
oned effeminate,  and  much  less  hardy  than 
the  tawny  Bedouin. 

Those  Bedouin  sheikhs  who  are  oonneeted 
with  the  government  towns  in  the  ricinitj  of 
their  tribes,  keep  up  the  practioe  of  prayer 
whenever  they  repair  to  a  town,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  respected  there.  But  the 
inferior  Arabs  will  not  even  take  that  trouble, 
and  veiy  seldom  pray  either  in  or  out  of  town. 
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THE    HIBTOET   OP   A   PLEEOE    OF. WOOL. 


BY  A  PRACTICAL  FABMEB. 


11 NE  hot  day  in  the  month  of  June 
a  splendid  Lincolnshire  hogget  was 
observed  to  be  greatly  oppressed 
with  heat,  and  being  **  as  silly  as  a 
sheep,"  was,  of  course,  continually  moving 
from  place  to  place — ^now  under  the  stately 
oak,  now  under  the  tall  chesnut ;  then  to  the 
shady  hedge,  and  again  to  the  spreading  trees ; 
but  the  more  he  moved  the  hotter  he  grew,  till 
he  was  wellnigh  overcome;  and  well  he  might 
be,  for  he  bore  upon  his  back  one  of  the  most 


valuable  fleeces  on  record.  At  length  the 
shepherd  entered  the  field,  and  gently  drove 
the  noble  fellow  to  the  fold  to  be  ahom,  and 
presently  he  took  off  his  fleece,  which  proted 
to  be  a  large  bundle  of  fine  wool  weighing  fall 
twenty  pounds.  It  is  the  history  of  thia 
identical  fieece  that  I  am  about  to  give:  or 
rather  I  intend  to  permit  the  fleece,  in  as 
condse  a  form  as  possible,  to  give  its  own 
history. 
"I  was  grown"  (said  the  fleece)  *'upon  the 
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back  of  a  splendid  LincolnBliire  hogget  sheep, 
and  was  taken  off  and  wound  into  a  fleece  on 
or  about  the  15th  of  June,  1863.  The  shepherd 
who  took  me  from  the  sheep,  spread  mo  out  to 
my  greatest  length  and  breadth ;  he  then  tore 
me  into  two  parts,  and,  laying  one  half  upon 
the  otber,  rolled  me  up  compactly.  He  next 
drew  from  my  midst  a  sufficient  length  of  my 
wool,  which,  being  twisted,  he  put  round  me, 
and  tied  and  tucked  me  into  proper  form,  pro- 
nouncing me  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fleeces,  and 
weighing  full  twenty  pounds.  He  proudly 
placed  me  in  the  'pile.'  I  was  there  visited 
and  adnoired  by  several  '  wool  buyers  :*  and 
the  pile  of  wool  was  at  length  sold  by  my 
owner  for  the  sum  of  sixty-three  shillings  per 
tod— my  own  value  being  taken  to  be  about 
forty-eight  shillings  upon  the  day  of  weighing, 
i.e.,  allowing  a  trifle  for  my  extra  size  and 
quality. 

"  I  was  speedily  taken  up  to  what  are  termed 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  consigned  to 
an  intermediate  man  of  business,  called  a  wool- 
stapler,  who  *  assorts  *  wool,  and  thus  prepares 
it  for  the  manufacturer.  He  soon  opened  me 
out,  and  with  his  quick  eye  and  delicate  touch 
separated  me  into  no  less  than  ten  different 
parcels,  which  he  thus  designated :  the  pick- 
lock, the  prime,  the  choice,  the  super,  the  head, 
the  downrights,  the  seconds,  the  abb,  the 
livery,  and  the  breech  wool.  For  all  these 
'sorts'  he  had  separate  baskets  into  which 
they  were  thrown.  To  my  credit  be  it  known, 
I  was  subsequently  found,  with  but  trifling 
deduction,  in  the  first  four  named  baskets ;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  small  portions  of 
me,  that  came  from  the  head,  legs,  breech,  &c., 
of  the  hogget,  I  was  taken  for  sound  good 
wool,  and  thus  offered  to  the  manufacturers. 

"I  was  first  bought  by  a  spinner  of  woollen 
yam,  and  sold  as  yam  to  a  manufacturer  of 
alpaca  cloths.  According  to  my  varied  quality 
I  was  appropriated — the  picklock  for  the  finest 
qualities,  and  so  in  degree  for  the  other 
qualities  of  alpaca  cloths.  Before,  however, 
I  was  put  under  process  of  manufacture,  an 
examination  of  my  qualities  took  place.  It 
was  found  that  it  would  take  above  500  of  my 
fibres  to  cover  the  diameter  of  an  inch ;  and 
the  number  of  serrations  or  saw-like  teeth  of 
^  inch  in  length  of  my  fibres,  would  reach 
My  1,860,  or  nearly  2,000  serrations  per  inch 
in  length.  This,  I  learned,  made  me  so 
valuable  in  the  manufacture  to  which  I  was 
now  to  be  appropriated.  The  cotton  admixture 
in  these  fabrics  will  not  hold  well  together 


except  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth  of  my  fibres, 
which  take  hold  of  the  cotton  fibre  in  the  pro- 
cess  of  weaving,  and  hold  both  together,  thus 
making  a  sound  and  serviceable  cloth. 

"  In  the  process  of  manufacture  which  I  was 
compelled  to  undergo,  I  was  first  submitted  to 
the  process  of  dyeing,  t.  e.,  made  to  assume  the 
colour  I  was  intended  subsequently  to  wear. 
I  was  then  most  unceremoniously  subjected  to 
what  might  in  some  circumstances  be  called  a 
cruel  operation ;  I  was  torn  bit  from  bit,  till  I 
became  separated  into  very  minute  portions. 
This  was  done  by  a  machine  known  as  *  the 
scribbler,*  which  consists  of  a  number  of  large 
wooden  cylinders,  placed  horizontally  on  a 
frame,  and  almost  touching  each  other,  with 
smaller  cylinders  placed  above  them,  and  also 
nearly  touching.  To  these  a  rotatory  motion  is 
given  by  steam  power.    These  cylinders  are 
covered  with   iron    teeth,  very  minute    and 
closely  set,  and  slightly  bent.    They  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  in  close  contact,  so  that 
the  teeth  work  against  or  within  each  other. 
I  was  put  into  this  machine,  and  was  so  tor- 
mented and  torn  to  pieces,  and  transferred 
from  one  cylinder  to  another,  that  at  last  I 
came  forth  like  a  thin  flake,  of  most  gauze-like 
texture,  having  by  this  process  lost  my  woolly 
appearance  altogether.    I  was  then  taken  to 
another  tormentor  called  a  'carder,'  having 
numerous  cylinders,  with  wires,  or  teeth,  of 
finer  texture.    I  was  again    subjected   to  a 
similar  process,  but  more  definitely ;  for  I  now 
came  forth  in  small  rolls,  about  thirty  inches 
long,  and  was  immediately  taken  up  by  children, 
and  dexterously  put-to,  and  was  joined  upon 
the  'billy,'  a  sort  of    preparatory  spinning 
for  the  spinning  machine,  technically  called 
*  slubbing.' 

"  In  this  rough  state  I  was  next  subjected  to 
the  spinning  machine,  where  I  underwent  aU 
the  turnings  and  twistings  and  gradations, 
from  that  wondrously  ingenious  machine, 
necessary  to  draw  me  out  into  the  finest 
and  longest  yam,  or  thread,  imaginable. 
I  cannot  state,  or  attempt  to  calculate,  the 
enormous  length  to  which  my  fibres  were 
drawn  out  or  extended.  I,  however,  can  give 
some  reliable  estimate,  from  what  is  authenti- 
cally recorded  in  the  books,  of  other  spinnings, 
and  from  fibres  much  like  my  own.  At  Nor- 
wich,  many  years  since,  39,200  yards,  or  22i 
miles,  were  spun  from  a  pound  of  wool;  and 
Miss  Ives,  of ,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  spun 
168,000  yards,  or  about  954  miles,  of  woollen 
thread  from  a  pound  of  wool,  from  a  sheep  the 
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produce  of  a  Lincoln  ewe.  This  was  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  What  can  be  accomplished 
now  P  The  quantity  of  yam,  or  thread,  spun 
from  my  fleece  was,  I  would  say,  almost  in- 
credible. 

"  I  was  next  handed  over  to  the  weaver,  who, 
being  determined  to  make  the  most  of  me, 
made  me  work  up  an  unusual  quantity  of 
cotton,  BO  that  I  was  again  spread  out  to  a 
very  broad  extent ;  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
made  by  my  fibre,  or  yam,  and  the  yams  of 
my  colleague,  cotton,  was  also  incredible.  The 
fabric  we  jointly  made,  called  'fine  alpaca/ 
was  three  feet  wide,  and  was  extended  to  the 
extraordinary  length  of  at  least  six  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  my 
fleece ;  for  though  but  little  was  found  in  the 
'  bad  baskets,'  yet  that  little  sufficed  for  a  few 
socks  for  the  children  who  so  dexterously 
manipulated  me  on  the  '  billy.' 

"  Wdl,  I  was  now  embodied  into  a  fine  alpaca 
doth ;  and  as  such,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold  to 
a  retail  shopkeeper,  resident  in  an  old-fashioned 
country  town,  who  introduced  me  to  his 
customers  as  'the  newest  thing  out;  both 
cheap  and  good,  a  substitute  for  silk  as  a  dress, 
and  not  exceeding  three  shillings  per  yard.' 
This  shopkeeper's  beautiful  fabric  was  con- 
sidered fashionable.  It  took;  and  presently 
every  lady  in  the  town,  together  with  most  of 
their  grown  daughters,  were  clothed  from  my 
fleece,  and  that  without  exhausting  his  stock. 
The  sum  received  by  this  shopkeeper  for  me, 
would  be  something  like  this  (for  I  don't 
estimate  my  colleague  very  highly):  The 
price  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  at  three 


shillings  per  yard,  would  amount  to  ninety- 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings;  taking  off  one- 
third  for  my  cotton  colleague,  just  leaves  for 
my  manufactured  fleece  the  sum  of  sixty-fiTe 
pounds,  which  sum  has  been  paid  by  those  who 
wear  me.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  I 
was  manufactured  into  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  alpaca  doth,  or  I  should  not  bare 
attained  such  a  high  price  in  the  original  pro- 
duce market,  nor  retained  it  in  the  retail  trade. 
''I  was  delighted,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  favour  I  received,  and  the  price  paid 
for  me  by  the  '  wool-buyer ' — i.  c,  forty-eight 
shillings;  but  I  never  could  have  conceiTed 
that,  by  one  means  or  other— call  it  transmi- 
gration, transformation,  or  transfiguration,— I 
could  ever  become  of  the  value  of  sixty-fiie 
pounds,  or,  combined  with  my  cotton  coUeagoe, 
ninety-seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  Little  did 
I  think  of  such  a  change  of  state,  when  I  was 
quietly  reposing  on  and  adorning  the  back  of 
the  Linoolnshire  hogget ;  nor  could  any  of  the 
eighty  or  ninety  ladies  in  the  quiet  old  country 
town,  who  at  length  wore  me  in  all  the  broad 
expanse  of  crinoline,  suppose  that  they  were 
indebted  to  one  single  fleece  for  all  their 
comdiness  and  beauty  of  dress.  The  thing, 
incredible  as  it  appears,  is,  however,  foonded 
on  fact,  and  I  need  only  refer  you  to  my  manu- 
facturer, to  testify  to  the  truth  of  it  If  it 
had  not  been  for  skilled  labour  and  perfected 
machinery,  I  should  have  been  confined  to  the 
meanest  sphere  of  usefulness ;  but  by  such  aids 
I  was  enabled  to  diffuse  my  native  warmth 
and  beauty  to  almost  every  family  in  the  old- 
fashioned  town." 


TEEATMENT  AND  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  •IN  POEMER  TIMES. 


jIROM  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  women  spent  most  of  their 
time  alone,  almost  entire  strangers 
to  the  joys  of  social  life ;  they  seldom  went 
abroad,  but  to  be  spectators  of  such  public 
diversions  and  amusements  as  the  fashions  of 
the  times  countenanced.  Francis  I.  was  the 
first  who  introduced  women  on  public  days  to 
Court.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, the  use  of  linen  was  not  known;  and 
the  most  delicate  of  the  fair  sex  wore  woollen 
shifts.  In  Paris  they  had  meat  only  three 
times  a  week ;  and  one  hundred  livres  (about 
five  pounds  sterling)  was  a  large  portion  for  a 


young  lady.  The  better  sort  of  citizens  used 
splinters  of  wood  and  rags  dipped  in  oil.  in- 
stead of  candles,  which,  in  those  days,  were  a 
rarity  hardly  to  be  met  with.  To  ride  in  a 
two -wheeled  cart,  along  the  dirty  rugged 
streets,  was  reckoned  a  grandeur  of  so  enri- 
able  a  nature,  that  Philip  the  Fair  prohibited 
the  wives  of  citizens  from  enjoying  it.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIIT.  of  England,  the  peers  of 
the  realm  carried  their  wives  behind  them  on 
horseback,  when  they  went  to  London;  and 
in  the  same  manner  took  them  back  to  their 
country  scats,  with  hoods  of  waxed  linen  orer 
their  heads,  and  wrapped  in  mantles  of  clt>th 
to  secure  them  from  the  cold. 
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The  Pabteidgb. 

CXII. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1867),  my  son 
brought  from  India  a  tame  (?)  red-legged  hill 
partridge,  which  now  runs  abont  our  garden, 
and  is  in  very  deed  lord  of  the  domain,  for  it 
drives  all  four-legged  intruders  out  of  its 
adopted  territory.  The  moment  our  pet  terrier 
runs  down  the  lawn,  out  rushes  "Tetah" 
(Hindustani  for  partridge),  and  attacks  her 
with  such  persistent  pugnacity  that,  although 
the  dog  sometimes  attempts  to  assert  an  equal 
right  to  the  turf  by  knocking  the  bird  over 
with  her  paws,  still "  Tetah,"  nothing  daunted, 
quickly  returns  to  the  charge,  and,  in  the  end, 
inyariably  comes  off  the  conqueror — a  feat  pro- 
claimed by  a  loud  "  chuck-a-chuck,"  repeated 
continuously  till  the  enemy  is  out  of  sight,  fre- 
quently pursuing  "  Mote,"*  the  dog,  upstairs  to 
the  very  top  of  the  house.  Some  large  Persian 
kittens,  too,  share  the  same  fate,  having  hastily 
to  decamp  whenever  *' Tetah"  catches  a  glimpse 
of  them. 

My  son  tells  me  that  on  the  voyage  home 
this  courageous  bird  asserted  a  similar  right 
to  supremacy  on  deck,  his  especial  object  of 
attack  being  a  large  gander,  which  was  always 
compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  and,  ostrich -like, 
push  his  head  into  a  place  of  safety,  regardless 
of  his  tail,  which  was  left  exposed  to  the  pec- 
<^nt  propensities  of  his  red-legged  enemy. — 
W.  T.  m,  HodcUsdon. 

The  Honey  Buzzabd. 

CXIII. 

Of  all  the  birds  of  prey  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  the  honey  buzzard  is  apparently 
the  gentlest,  the  kindest,  and  the  most  capable 
of  attachment;  it  seems  to  possess  little  of 
the  fierceness  of  that  tribe.  It  will  follow  me 
round  the  garden,  cowering  and  shaking  its 
*  HindiutaDi  for  Jewel. 


wings,  though  not  soliciting  food,  uttering  at 
the  same  time  a  plaintive  sound,  something 
like  the  whistle  of  the  golden  plover,  but  softer 
and  much  more  prolonged.  Though  shy  with 
strangers,  it  is  very  fond  of  being  noticed  and 
caressed  by  those  to  whose  presence  it  has 
been  accustomed.  In  the  same  garden  there 
are  three  lapwings,  a  blue-backed  gull,  and  a 
curlew.  The  plovers  are  often  seen  with  the 
buzzard  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them  showing 
no  signs  of  caution  or  apprehension,  but  seem 
as  if  they  were  listening  to  a  lecture  delivered 
by  him.  The  gull  frequently  retires  into  the 
garden  house,  probably  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
the  buzzard.  The  garden  is  not  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  yet  these  birds,  of  different  natures, 
habits,  and  dispositions,  appear  to  live  in  per- 
feet  harmony,  peace,  and  good  fellowship  with 
each  other. 

The  Ass. 
cxiv. 
At  Ostend,  when  the  market  women,  who 
are  there  particularly  kind  and  lenient  to  theii* 
donkeys,  come  from  tiie  country  with  vegetables 
and  other  articles  for  sale  on  a « market  day, 
these  donkeys  are  put  altogether  into  a  bam  or 
lai*ge  stable;  and  when  the  door  is  opened, 
after  the  market  is  over,  they  all  scamper  away, 
and  never  stop  till  they  reach  each  its  proper 
owner  in  the  market  place,  ready  and  willing 
to  carry  their  mistresses  home,  and  whatever 
else  they  may  choose  to  lay  on  their  backs. 

The  Blackbibd. 
cxv. 
Mr.  Shand,  merchant,  Dufftown,  has  a  black* 
bii'd,  got  last  season,  from  a  nest  in  his  garden, 
which  whistles  several  tunes  with  extraordinary 
clearness  and  accuracy.  In  particular,  he 
whistles  "  The  Quaker's  Wife  "  in  a  style  that 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  passers-by.  The 
bird  is  as  sensible  as  he  is  gifted;  for  the  other 
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The  First  to  Die. 

pELOYED  and  lovely  are  the  flowers  that 
fall, 
At  once  struck  down  by  autumn's  early 
chill; 
Of  the  fiedr  garden  Bisters,  first  of  all 
To  feel  the  hand  whose  icy  fingers  kill. 

Beloved  and  lovely  are  the  first  who  die 
While  noonday  sunshine  lingers  soft  and 
warm, 

While  darkening  clouds  rest  in  the  distant  sky, 
Nor  wakes  the  anger  of  the  sleeping  storm. 

We  deem  them  lovelier,  that  no  eye  may  see 
The  wasting  of  their  petals,  one  by  one. 

In  the  lone  darkness,  and  the  mystery 

Of  midnight  silence,  death's  cold  work  is  done. 

Perchance  with  them  the  evening  sun  went  down 
In  cloudless  splendour,  smiling  to  his  rest. 

Tinging  with  glory  many  a  flowery  crown, 
And  scattering  gold  o'er  many  a  starry  crest. 

So  passed  the  heliotrope,  unseen  in  death : 
•Twilight  had  left  her  blooming  on  her  bed ; 

So  her  last  sigh  of  almond-scented  breath 
Floated  away,  and  morning  found  her  dead. 

So  the  tall  dahlia  bowed  her  head  and  died ; 
And  we  who  had  not  praised  her  charms 
before, 
When  the  first  frost  of  autumn  smote  her  pride. 
Told  of  her  beauty,  though  she  bloomed  no 
more. 

Thus,  when  the  light  of  human  life  and  love 
Fades  in  a  moment,  ah,  how  bright  it  seems! 

In  memory's  pictures  beautiful,  above 
All  that  the  minstrel  sings,  or  poet  di'eams. 

Gone  from  the  flowery  paths — for  ever  gone  ! 

And  yet  we  never  knew  them  less  than  fair ! 
We  never  saw  the  dismal  grey  steal  on, 

To  scatter  ashes  o'er  their  sunny  hair. 

Call  not  such  partings  sad.    The  first  to  die 
May  be  the  meetest  for  the  marriage-feast ; 

Wakeful,  and  ready  for  the  midnight  cry. 
May  pass  unquestioned  in,  a  welcome  guest. 


Sad  Tidings. 
|NCB  more,  my  gai-den  friends,  I  come 
to  bring 
My  heart's  sad  burden  and  distress  io 
you. 
Cease,  little  birds,  I  would  not  hear  you  amg; 

I  only  want  to  sit  beneath  the  yew, 
And  see,  far  off  among  the  walks  and  bowers, 
The  graceful  wreathing  of  my  favourite 
flowers.  '=• 

I  want  to  breathe  my  sori'oW,  all  unheard, 

Save  by  those  silent  listeners — ^friends  of  old: 
I  cannot  bear  the  warble  of  the  bird, 

Who  never  knew  a  joy  or  grief  untold ; 
But  the  still  flowers,  their  songs  are  soft  and 
low. 
In  tones  of  beauty  answering  to  my  woe. 

My  brother — he  of  radiant  look  and  mien. 

Who  played  beside  you  when  a  laughing  htjj. 
Who  loved  the  garden  walks,  the  woods  of 
green. 

And  echoed  back  their  summer  songs  of  joj— 
My  brother  sleeps  far  off,  where  palm  trees  ware 

In  fitful  shadows  o'er  his  lonely  grave. 
His  foot,  that  lightly  trod  the  shining  ways 

Of  life,  too  little  caring  where  it  strayed. 
Will  never  more,  as  in  those  early  days. 

Seek  the  home  garden, — rest  beneath  its 
shade, — 
Or  spring  elastic  o'er  some  flowery  bed, 

Eager  to  follow  where  the  sunshine  led. 
My  brother  died  alone.    The  friend  who  kept 

Untiring  watch  within  his  humble  cot, 
O'er  wearied,  for  a  few  brief  moments  slept, 

Then  woke,  and  called  him,  but  he  answered 
not : 
Yet  sure  he  thinks  those  blessed  words  had 
come, 

"  Enter,  poor  prodigal,  thy  Father^s  home.'* 

My  brother's  grave  is  on  a  far-off  coast ; 

But,  since  I  know  at  evening  there  was  light, 
I  cannot  call  our  loved  one  dead  or  lost," 

Only  gone  from  us  in  the  silent  night ; 
Gone  in  his  beauty,  like  the  flowers  that  he 

Struck  down  by  early  frost— the  first  to  die. 


^i:  gxrm^  JCibmrj. 


Sermons  preached  at  Eing*^  Lynn.  By  the  late 
Rev.  B.  L.  Hull,  B.A.  Third  Edition. 
Ix)ndoii :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Eefinement  of  style,  freshness  of  thought, 
beaaty  of  expression,  and  force  of  reasoning, 
will  make  these  sermons  attractive  to  all 
readers.  But  the  spirit  of  sanctified  experience 
which  pervades  them,  and  the  power  with 

vhich  the  writer  grasps  and  grapples  with 
those  metaphysical  difficulties  which  serve  so 
largely  to  m^e  up  some  men's  discipline  of 
probation,  give  them  a  special  value.  The 
anthor,  it  appears,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
one-and-thirty.  His  manuscripts  were  not 
revised  by  himself,  and  the  sermons  are  partly 
reported  from  notes  only.  These  disadvantages, 
however,  have  not  deprived  the  sermons  of  a 
distinct  and  unbroken  line  of  thought,  and 
have  rather  added  to  that  reality  and  dosencss 
of  appeal  which  more  scholarly  preparation 
might  have  hindered.  The  closing  sermon  is 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  the  retired — we 
niight  almost  say  unknown — career  of  the 
gifted  preacher  affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  which  it  enforces. 

An  extract  from  this  sermon  will  show  that 
onr  high  opinion  of  the  volume  has  not  been 
too  strongly  expressed.  The  text  is,  "Then 
shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  The  ai*gument, 
taming  on  the  word  "  then,"  is  thus  stated : — 

"Our  Saviour  seems  to  imply  that  until  then  the 
glory  of  the  righteoufl  must  be,  in  a  measure,  con- 
cealed. He  appears  to  teach  us  that  in  this  world 
righteouB  men  are  seen  imperfectly — clouded  hy  their 
Cities,  and  veiled  in  the  garment  of  the  flesh ;  and 
that  it  is  only  then,  when  the  story  of  the  world  has 
ended,  that  the  light  which  is  in  them  shall  break 
forth  in  aU  its  splendour." 

After  pointing  out  how  truly  this  conceal- 
ment of  the  glory  of  the  righteous  is  a  reality, 
the  author  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  the  concealment.  Two  reasons  are  advanced, 
the  one  rising  from  the  nature  of  righteous- 
ness in  man ;  the  other  f  i-om  the  discipline  by 
which  it  is  perfected.  We  give  the  treatment 
of  these  two  reasons : — 

"(I.)  "We  find  the  first  reason  in  the  nature  of  the 
only  true  righteousneas  in  man. 

"  To  perceive  this,  start  the  question,  What  is  the 
righteoua  man  P  In  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word, 
to  be  righteous  is  to  have  so  strong  a  sympathy  with 
that  which  is  everlastingly  right  and  true,  that  no 
temptation  to  the  wrong  could  make  the  man  swerve 
aside,  though  it  were  backed  by  all  the  allurements  of 
the  world  and  all  the  forces  of  hell ;  it  is  indeed  to 


choose  what  the  righteous  God  has  chosen,  and  crush 
down  the  hesitation  of  self-will,  and  do  what  He  has 
willed,  although  the  whole  imiverse  stood  as  His  foe ; 
it  is  to  have  the  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  con- 
trolled by  the  love,  and  baptized  in  the  piuity,  of  the 
Eternal. 

"  But  in  that  absolute  and  literal  sense  there  never 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  a  righteous  man  upon  earth,  and 
hence  the  question  returns.  In  what  sense  is  man  the 
sinner  made  righteous  P  In  what  way  does  he  become 
soP  The  answer  brings  in  that  great  paradox  of 
Christianity  which  contains  in  itself  one  great  secret 
of  the  present  concealment  of  the  glory  of  the  godly. 
Man  becomes  righteous  by  denying  his  own  righteous- 
ness, and  accepting  that  of  another.  So  lon^  as  a 
man  claims  any  fragment  of  righteousness  in  himself, 
as  his  own,  he  will  find  his  trusted  virtues  fade  into 
the  withered  rags  of  self-glory,  and  his  fancied  power 
melt  before  the  first  groat  temptation  that  flashes  on 
his  way.  It  is  when  he  feels  that  he  i«  nothing,  has 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  it  is  when,  under  that 
crushing  sense  of  shameful  impotence,  he  catches  sight 
of  Chnst  crucified,  and  commits  himself  utterly  to 
Him,  that  he  begins  to  be  fighteous  and  holy.  The 
old  mystery,  *  I  am  crucified  with  Christ :  neverthe- 
less I  Uve;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me' — ^in 
its  intense  utterance  of  self-renunciation  and  trust  in 
another,  expresses  the  secret  of  all  the  righteousness 
that  can  ever  live  in  a  human  soul.  For  it  is  by  that 
act  of  self-renoimcing  faith  that  the  heavenl^r  power 
of  Christ  enters  a  man's  spirit.  *He  lives  in  me,' 
such  a  man  may  sav,  *  and,  therefore,  by  renouncing 
my  own  might,  I  have  a  might  that  can  dash  every 
temptation  from  my  career.  I  own  myself  dead,  and 
then,  looking  on  Him,  His  living  Spint  streams  into 
my  nature,  and.  the  holy,  tender,  victorious  life  of 
Jesus  becomes  manifest  in  my  mortal  flesh.  By  feel- 
ing that  I  have  uothing,  I  begin  to  have  all  things ; 
and  God,  whose  far-seeing  eye  reads  in  that  new  life 
of  faith  the  germ  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  purity, 
declares  me  to-day  a  righteous  man.' 

"  Taking  that  as  the  Christian  idea  of  the  nature  of 
righteousness,  you  will  perceive  at  once  why  the 
glory  of  the  righteous  is  so  greatly  hidden  now.  Our 
faith  is,  as  yet,  only  the  germ  of  a  now  creation,  and 
often  it  is  cradled  in  tears,  and  made  strong  by  storms. 
The  very  cares  and  duties  attending  our  existence  on 
this  earUi  will  tend  sometimes  to  lessen  our  believing 
surrender  to  Christ ;  and  we  maintain  it  only  by  re- 
sisting their  power.  It  is  hard  to  maintain  that  up- 
ward look  at  the  Saviour  by  which  we  grow  righteous; 
wo  are  tempted  to  look  into  our  own  experiences,  and, 
trusting  them,  our  purity  ceases  to  grow.  "We  fancy, 
in  our  hours  of  excited  emotion,  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  meet  temptation ;  we  try,  and  we  fall,  and 
learn,  through  bitter  tears,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  that 
constant  self-renunciation  by  which  alone  we  become 
right  and  true.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  through  struggle 
and  through  storm,  are  wc  changed  by  faith  into 
righteous  men;  and  who,  then,  can  marvel  if,  amid 
that  life-long  conflict,  our  ^lory  is  but  dimly  seenP 
The  germ  of  the  golden  gram  is  within  the  believer 
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already,  though  the  hour  of  its  brilliant  maturity  has 
not  yet  come.  The  morning  dawn  of  the  light  that 
shall  *  shine  forth  in  the  kmgdom  of  the  Father,'  is 
rising  in  his  spirit  even  now,  but  the  clouds  and  storma 
of  the  early  life  yet  veil  it,  and  only  the  stray  beams 
of  its  glory  break  upon  our  yiew. 

"  (2.)  we  find  a  second  reason  for  this  concealment 
in  the  discipline  by  which  the  righteous  are  perfected, 

"  We  have  seen  that  by  faith  we  become  righteous. 
Start,  now,  the  question,  how  that  faith  is  to  become 
deepened  P — and  in  the  everlasting  law  of  our  nature, 
that  £aith  grows  strong  only  by  trial,  you  have  at 
once  another  source  of  the  concealment  of  the  glory  of 
the  righteous  soul.  For  the  man  whose  inwai^  life  is 
one  upward  glance  at  Christ  must  learn  .to .  look  on 
Him  with  intenser  stedfastness,  by  passing  now  and 
then  through  the  valley  in  which  uie  '  horror  of  great 
darkness 'besets  him  behind  and  before,  and  voices  of 
doubt  whisper  in  the  gloom.  The  heart  that  is  to  be 
kept  surrendered  to  the  Saviour  must  reach  its  full 
surrender  by  the  shattering  of  its  hopes  and  loves,  and 
learn,  through  tears  wept  over  vanished  idols,  that 
nothing  but  the  Eternal  Love  can  satisfy  its  passionate 
desires.  The  spirit  that,  walking  by  faith,  follow* 
the  path  of  the  Kedeemer,  must  be  trained  by  sharp 
unrest,  and  th6  sad  sense  of  homelessness,  to  that 
pilgrim  life  that  finds  a  home  nowhere  but  in  the 
mansions  of  eternity. 

"  Here,  in  that  law— faith  grows  by  trial~we  find 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  that  has  perplexed  tbo 
thinkers  in  all  ages — viz.,  the  peculiar  trials  of  the 
righteous.  Unspu-itual,  worldly  men,  beholding  the 
sorrows  of  the  Christian  Saint,  imagine  they  are  judg- 
ments for  secret  sin.  Nol  a  t]iu)u8and  times  noi 
They  form  the  discipline  by  which  the  faith  of  the 
righteous  soul  is  purged  from  earthly  mists  and  gifted 
vdih  heavenly  vision. 

*•  But  this  necessary  discipline  of  tJieirfaithinevitably 
eoneeals  their  glory.  The  world' s  eye  sees  little  beauty 
in  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  is  unable  to  perceive  the 
grandeiu:  of  the  faith  that  accepts  the  sorrow  of  the 
heaviest  cross  for  the  sake  of  the  Christ  it  cannot  see. 
There  are,  indeed,  flashes  of  spiritual  ^lory,  beaming 
now  and  then  from  the  Cbristiau  spint  in  its  agony, 
that  are  too  bright  to  be  concealed ;  but,  usually,  the 
mass  of  men  are  unable  to  hear  the  undertone  of 
heavenly  muaio  that  thrills  through  the  cry  of 
Christian  sorrow,  or  detect  the  robes  of  the  heavenly 
palace  beneath  the  garments  of  great  tribulation. 

"We  cannot  see  tins  ourselves  when  we  are  the 
subjects  of  trial.  When  by  some  gigantic  soirrow  a 
whole  world  of  hope  and  affection  is  suddenly  swept 
away — when  our  highest  and  noblest  efforts  are  broken 
into  failures, — in  thosehoun  we  are  merely  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  by  grief,  and  it  is  not  easy — nay,  it  is 
almost  impossible — to  see  the  glory  brightening  in  the 
inner  man,  that  at  last  shall  *  shine  fortn  as  the  snn  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Father.' " 

A  True  Briton,    The  Story  of  a  Life.    London : 
Jarrold  and  Sons. 
Christian  patriots  should  take  a  note  of  this 
tract.    By  circtilating  it  they  will  promote  true 


reform.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  recent  ex- 
tension  of  the  franchise  may  be — ^whether  "  the 
leap  in  thd  dark'*  will  bring  us  to  firmer 
ground  or  not — there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever, that  our  national  prosperity  would  be 
promoted  bjr  the  general  adoption  of  sack 
coiinsel  as  tins : — ' 

''  The  inborn  love  of  home  and  country  should  make 
us  feel  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  our  homes  are  conducted ;  so  that  every 
man  in  his  capacity  as  husband  and  father,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  public  duties,  should  feel  that  he  is, 
in  i^  mfiasiire,'  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the 
coimtry." 

The  following  words  are  quoted  as  having 
been  addressed  oy  "  one  of  the  highest-minded 
teachers  of  our  age  "  to  a  company  of  working 
men.  We  wish  every  voter  would  get  them  by 
heart,  and  resolve  to  act  upon  them  :— 

"  The  possession  of  a  vote  Rives  to  the  workin;- 
man  a  solemn  responsibility.  Lot  \i3  no^  bs  «()ld  tfcat 
the  injury  done  by  a  wrong  vote  is  small;  it  is  not :«) 
that  we  measure  responsibuity.  If  \hkm  be  a  millioi 
voters^  and  a  man  votes  comiptly,  it  is  true  it  is  but 
the  millionth  part  of  the  injury  which  may  arise  from 
a  bnd  law  that  is  attributable  to  him ;  bntresponsibiHtr 
is  measured  not  by  the  amount  of  injurywhich  results, 
but  by  the  measure  of  distinctness  with  which  the  coa- 
science  has  the  opportunity  of  diBtinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong.  That  mail  is  not  worthy  of  a  ^tite 
in  this  country  who  gives  his  vote  to  the  taoaptalioQ 
of  a  bribe  ;  neither  is  he  worthy  who  l^ribea  a  man  to 
vote  agaisist  his  oonacienee.  iJiat  man  is  not  worthy 
of  a  vote  who  intimidates  another;  no^.ishe  woiitiT 
who  suffers  himself  to '  be  intimidated.  That  man 
mistises  his  privilege  who  cormpts  b^  exclusive  deal- 
ing ;  so  doe^  he  who  votes  solely  mm  self  or  ckis 
interest." 

Tke  Paruh  Ttme  Book,    A  sel^ctioii  c^vsefnl 

psalm  and  hymn  tunes  for  Tarions  metrea 

Uompiled  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.BAS., of 

the  Inner  Temple.    The  harmonies  revised 

by  "R.  Bedhead.    London :  Wame  and  Co. 

The  title  of  ihi^  Tune  Book  bedt  describes  it 

The  selection  is  ezoellenti  and  will  supply  the 

lack  of  peculiar-metre  tunes  which  has  so  long 

been  felt.    The  amount  of  labour  the  work  has 

entailed  may  be  judged  firom  the  fact  that  the 

compiler  staies  he  has  sifted  no  less  than  two 

thousand  tunes  to  get  two  hundred ! 

Symns,     By   H.  B.     London :   Crod^er  and 
Cooper. 
One  of  these  ^iiu^b  will  be  found  in  our  pi«- 
sent  number.    The  others  are  quite  equal  to 
it  in  excellence. 


SUh^  a[hri»tmn  gmn^. 


W  OM  A  H'8      FAITH; 


oa, 

PRAISE   AND    BLAME. 

BY  MRS.  ELLIS,  ATJTH0BE8S  OP  "THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


Chapter  XI. 
lARGAEET   COURTENAY  had 
said  truly  that  she  hated  mysteries, 
©specially  such  as  created  a  feel- 
ing of  doubt  towards  those  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  her  happi- 
.    aess  that  she  should  implicitly  believe,  and 
,     entirdy  trust.     Yet  it  seemed,  just  at  this 
f    period  of  her  life,  as  if  her  appointed  and 
I    pecuKar  trial  was    to  be    surrounded    by 
^    mysteries.    Archy  Dunlop  had  been  a  mys- 
1    tery  to  her.     The  reports  which  she  was 
continually  hearing  about  his  brother  were  a 
still  greater  mysteiy.     She  was  beginning 
^  QJiderstand  the  former  case — the  latter 
\    remained  inexplicable.     Again  and  again 
Mai^paret  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
sports,  and  when  compelled  to  hear,  had 
cast  them  from  her,  and  mentally  trampled 
them  under  foot.     But  they  rose  again ;  and 
DOW  the  letter  with  the  well-known  hand- 
^tmg  which  she  had  seen  with  her  own 
ereis— that  also  must  be  got  rid  of  as  evidence 
against  her  friend ;  for  why  should  he  not 
write  to  the  young  woman  with  directions 
for  her  journey,  without  culpability  on  his 
part,  or  shame  on  hers  ? 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  without  the 
least  ray  of  light  having  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject^  Margaret  was  obliged  again  to 
leave  the  place  where  alone  she  could  expect 
to  obtain  any  explanation  of  this,  the  grand 
mystery  of  all.  But  although  she  did  so 
mth  feeHngs  much  disturbed,  her  faith  was 
still  unshaken.    It  was  not  possible  that  it 


should  be  shaken  except  by  evidence  which 
had  not  yet  been  manifest  to  her,  that  Harry 
Dunlop  was  capable  of  base  and  deliberate 
deception. 

Thus,  then,  there  lay  before  her  all  the 
long  months  of  another  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  to  be  spent  not  in  the  most  congenial 
companionship,  and  during  which  she  knew 
that  she  would  be  continually  subjected  to 
the  annoyance  of  hearing  what  she  did  not 
want  to  hear — of  listening  to  injurious  and 
unfounded  surmises  which  she  had  no  suf- 
ficient means  of  disproving. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  human  condition  more 
trying  to  the  temper  or  more  injurious  to  the 
disposition  than  this ;  and  Margaret,  if  not 
really  irritable,  was  naturally  impetuous 
and  indignant  whenever  she  was  placed  in 
contact  with  injustice  and  wrong.  How, 
then,  through  all  the  long  months — ^the 
winter  months  which  lay  before  her,  was  she 
to  keep  up  the  sunshine  of  her  life  under 
these  circumstances  ? 

Happily  Margaret  found  something  to  do. 
Not  long  after  leaving  Eastwick,  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  she  received  a  long  confidential 
letter  from  Archy  Dunlop.  It  was  discon- 
tented and  querulous  in  its  tone,  as  if  the 
writer  considered  himself  the  most  imfor- 
tunate  of  himian  beings — as  if  all  things  were 
against  him — as  if  nothing  in  his  case  was 
or  could  be  of  any  use.  But  all  this,  im- 
comfortable  as  it  was  in  the  reading,  did  not 
deter  Margaret  from  answering  the  letter 
freely  and  fully ;  for  so  long  as  Archy  would 
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pour  out  his  heart  in  his  letters  to  her,  she 
felt  it  her  bounden  duty  to  keep  up  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  same  frank  and  earnest 
manner.  Indeed,  each  succeeding  letter, 
sad  as  it  was,  afforded  her  hope ;  and  that 
hope  by  degrees  assumed  the  character  of 
faith — faith  that  he  who  had  been  so  cared 
for  in  early  life,  so  prayed  for  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness  of  parental  love,  would 
not  be  left  in  his  hour  of  darkness  to  sink 
lower  and  lower  until  past  recoyery. 

Here,  also,  Mai^aret  had  faith;  and  all 
through  the  time  of  separation  she  made 
this  her  chief  duty,  to  deal  as  kindly  as  she 
could,  and  yet  firmly  and  faithfully,  with  this 
poor  troubled  heart  and  broken  spirit,  in 
order  to  bring  about  again  a  cheerful  appre- 
ciation of  the  wise  and  merciful  government 
of  God  in  His  dealings  with  His  rebellious 
children.  Here  indeed  faith  was  especially 
needed,  a«  all  can  testify  who  have  made  the 
experiment  of  labouring  to  bring  about  this 
desired  result  with  a  diseased  mind,  and  per- 
verted understanding. 

Inexperienced  as  Margaret  was  in  dealing 
with  any  great  variety  of  mental  disorder,  it 
was  boih  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to 
her  to  find  that  Archy — the  gentle,  tender- 
spirited  Archy — should  be  so  difficult  to 
persuade;  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  him- 
self been  seriously  culpable,  and  in  the 
second,  that  there  must  be  no  excuses  and 
no  half-measures  in  his  retutn  to  upright- 
ness and  peace.  Yet  all  who  have  had  much 
to  do  with  characters  like  Archy's  must  have 
found  that,  the  influence  of  praise  and  blame 
having  once  led  them  wrong,  they  seem  to 
enter  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  false  rea- 
soning, and  mixed  motives,  every  attempt  at 
disentanglement  from  which  appears  only  to 
plunge  them  deeper  into  hopeless  confusion. 
Such,  however,  is  the  result  of  mere 
human  effort — of  reasoning — of  persuasion 
— even  of  plain  dealing  as  with  a  rational 
being.  Happily,  there  is  other  and  more 
powerful  help  always  at  hand.  And  in 
treating  this  most  perplexing  case,  Margaret 
was  brought  more  earnestly  than  ever  in  her 
life  before  to  seek  that  higher  help  without 
which  she  did  not  venture  to  expect  success. 
We  are  seldom  loiig  unhappy  when  trying 


to  do  good ;  and  with  this  subject  occupying 
many  of  her  graver  moments,  Margaret  did 
not  find  the  winter  pass  so  wearily  as  she  at 
first  anticipated.  Indeed,  such  is  the  effect 
of  all  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  our  fellow- 
beings,  especially  to  serve  them  where  their 
highest  interests  are  concerned,  Ihat  a  cer- 
tain cheerfulness  attends  our  labourK,  and 
even  a  peace  of  mind  beyond  what  any  out- 
ward circimistances  could  produce. 

Thus  months  and  weeks  passed  on ;  and 
when  at  last  the -actual  time  seemed  ap- 
proaching very  near  for  the  Andersoiw 
again  to  make  their  summer  visit  to  tlie 
seacoast,  Margaret  began  secretly  both  to 
hope  and  to  fear  what  this  visit  might  briag 
to  light.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  liked  th 
place  so  weU>  that  subeequently  to  thifr  lajt 
visit  they  had  purchased  a  small  house  littt- 
ated  very  near  the  rectory ;  and  coaseqtieatiy 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubtfiil  con- 
sultation as  to  where  they  should  spend  their 
summer  months.  Hitherto  the  weaiher  had 
almost  always  been  favourable  during  t^w 
stay  at  Eastwick.  Had  they  kno\ni  vhat 
stornls  were  sometimes  expeiienced  there, 
long  before  the  time  when  visitors  genetaUr 
begin  to  think  of  winter,  they  would  probaWr 
have  been  more  cautioua  in  laying  out  th«t 
money  upon  a  tenement  so  exposed  to  tie 
north  and  east.  This  year  they  wsw  des- 
tined to  understand  the  dimate  and  tiie 
situation  better.  The  summer  throaghoa^ 
was  ungenial,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  hating 
early  caught  a  rheumatie  cold,  became  a 
confirmed  invalid,  unable  to  leave  the  houw 
All  things  externally  looked  dreary  in  tbf 
extreme ;  and  not  only  was  there  but  littie 
sunshine  on  tiie  landscape  and  the  sea,  hst 
no  light  had  yet  dawned  upon  Margaw^'* 
mystery.  Bather  the  contrary,  for  fi«» 
clouds  had  gathered,  and  even  the  Godffl? 
scarcely  spoke  of  Harry  Dunlop  now. 

"You  see,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  God«iB. 
when  talking  confidentially  one  day  ^'^ 
Margaret,  <*  I  could  have  withstood  any- 
thing but  this.  But  one  day  when  Mr. 
Gk)dwin  called  to  see  James  Halliday,  who 
has  been  ailing  a  good  deal  lately,  and 
certainly  is  not  the  man  he  was,  he  show 
him  part  6f  a  letter  firott  his  alee^  ^^^ 
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stated  that  on  her  atrival  al  New  York, 
Harry  Dunlop  met  her  on  boatd  the  Teesel, 
ud  took,  ^  she  said)  the  kindest  caie  of 
lier  and  her  things." 
"And  why  should  he  not?"  exdalmed 


"  Why  f^^m  he,  my  dear  ?  Why  should 
the  giri  go  to  New  York  at  all,  only  by 
hk  directio&i,  ad  her  undo  says  she  did. 
And  vhy  should  Jcunes  Halliday  smile 
a&d  chuckle,  atid  look  nignificantly  when 
lie  showed  the  letleri  if  there  was  nothing 
in  it?" 

"BecAuse,"  6aid  Margaret,  *«  he  is  a  story- 
Mlmg,  mi«duef-makingi  and  altogether 
honidtaan!" 

"Mjdear  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Godwin,  lay 
iiig  i«r  hand  reprovingly  upon  Margaret's 
^  ''you  must  not  be  so  hasty.  Eemember 
4«t  Mr.  Godwin  saw  the  letter  himself." 

"  Saw  pari  of  a  letter,"  replied  Margaret. 

"The  other  part,"  said  Mrs.  Godwin, 
"lie  Was  told  related  only  to  Hetmily  matters, 
^ides,  waa  tiot  what  he  did  see  quite 
ea( 


''I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
exact  facts,"  Margaret  said,  after  considering 
a  little  while;  "but  I  fi^el  as  sure  as  I  ever 
fid  that  Harry  stands  clear  of  all  treachery 
and  meanness.  Indeed,  if  he  were  guilty, 
<ioyou  believe  the  girl  would  have  betrayed 
even  so  mach  as  that  part  of  the  letter  dia- 


''If  it  was  all  so  arranged  as  that  they 
f^uld  be  married,  immediately  on  Nelly's 
<ttnval,  it  would  not  matter,"  observed  llis. 
Godwin,  not  appearing  to  notice  the  sudden 
8tert  which  Margaret  gaVe  when  she  said 
4i8.  "You  see,  there  might  be  nothing 
^y  bad,  as  the  world  judges  of  people's 
^ons,  in  the  transaction.  Tom  Lawson 
^ght  have  given  the  girl  up ;  and  if  she  is 
Qow  the  wife  of  Harry  Dunlop,  the  less  we 
^7,  and  the  less  we  think  about  it,  the 


*'Decidedly,"saidMargaret,vei7promptly, 
ffld  then  ghe  became  silent,  for  she  at  least 
^d  no  wish  to  hear  more.  It  was  of  no  use 
»ying,  "If  they  were  married,"  or,  "Tom 
tAwson  might  have  given  the  girl  up."  It 
^  bad  to  Mai^aret,  and  she  could  not  see 


it  otherwise.  It  was  even  bad  that  Han!^ 
Dunlop,  her  hero,  should  choose  a  wife  from 
a  social  position  so  much  beneath  his  own ; 
only,  whenever  she  turned  this  over  in  her 
thoughts,  ahe  recollected  that  in  Canada 
such  a  wife  might  possibly  be  more  suitable 
to  a  fkrmer  than  a  lady  would  be ;  and  let 
Ufi  not  judge  her  hardly  if,  when  this 
thought  presented  itself,  she  sometimes  said 
to  herself,  with  a  slight  touch  of  bitterness — 
"  But  why  not  have  both  ?  There  are  hands 
that  would  have  worked  for  him  amongst 
those  whose  companionship  he  could  not 
have  despised."  Not  that  her  feith  was 
giving  way.  Ab  tenaciously  as  ever  she 
held  by  the  belief  that  Harry  Dunlop  was 
honoilrable,  just,  and  true.  Yet  still,  when 
alone,  the  question  would  come  again  and 
again-^"But  why  did  he  go  on  board  that 
ship  to  meet  the  girl  himself?  Why  not 
send  the  man  to  meet  her  who  was  to  be  her 
husband?" 

Such  thoughts,  though  womanly,  were 
certainly  not  wise,  and  Margaret  struggled 
hard  to  drive  them  away,  often  rousing  her- 
self by  a  determined  effort  to  do  some 
present  duty,  which  is  always  the  dure 
defence  againat  troublesome  and  useless 
thoughts.  And  in  a  high  degree  Margaret 
possessed  the  happy  art  of  finding  many 
duties.  She  could  associate  herself  dosdy, 
and  with  a  real  interest,  with  all  human 
beings  whose  companionship  was  neither 
repulsive  nor  degrading.  Thus  she  became 
the  confidant  of  many,  and  in  this  close  in- 
tercourse found  the  way  to  help  them. 

Mrs.  Godwin  was  always  glad  of  help  in 
her  parish  duties  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
the  poor,  and  Mai^aret  found  a  wide  spherti 
of  usefulness  here.  Agnes  was  especially 
thankful  for  help,  and  Margaret's  stronger 
and  more  decided  character  afibrded  her 
the  kind  of  encouragement  and  support 
which  she  most  needed.  But  especially 
poor  Archy  wanted  help,  and  Margaret's 
cheerM,  healthy  tone  of  conversation  had 
the  happy  effect  of  rousing  him  out  of  that 
despondency  which  seemed  to  have  been 
settling  upon  him  during  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  she  saw  him  last. 

But    beyond   the    hope    of   help  which 
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Margaret's  companionship  always  afforded, 
there  was  something  about  her  which  drew 
out  the  close  secrets  connected  with  the 
inner  life  of  those  with  whom  she  lived  on 
familiar  terms ;  and  she  had  not  been  long 
at  Eastwick  before  Archy  laid  before  her,  in 
the  deepest  confidence,  a  little  romance  of 
his  own  life  which  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
tender  melancholy  still  brooding  over  his 
spirit,  and,  as  he  believed,  destined  to  brood 
there  for  ever.        ' 

Deprived,  as  he  had  been  for  many  months,' 
of  the  accustomed  exerciites  necessary  to 
healthy  youth,  confined  in  great  measure 
to  the  house,  and  to  the  society  of  gentle- 
spirited  and  amiable  women,  he  had  very 
naturally  nursed  his  old  partiality  for  Agnes 
Godwin  into  a  warmer  attachment ;  and  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  when  her  manner 
towards  him  appeared  more  tender  than 
usual,  he  had  told  her  of  his  love. 

But  this  disclosure  had  not  bedn  received 
even  with  compassion.  Agnes  was  surprised 
at  his  folly,  and  she  showed  that  she  was 
so.  Nay,  there  was  something  bordering 
on  contempt  in  her  manner,  which  poor 
Archy,  attributing  it  entirely  to  his  lame- 
ness and  to  the  crippled  appearance  he  must 
always  make,  laid  a&esh  to  his  sad  heart, 
until  he  was  thrown  back  into  a  state  of 
despondency  from  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  rouse  him. 

In  telling  his  tale  to  Margaret,  which  he 
did  with  a  simplicity  which  almost  betrayed 
her  into  smiling,  while  Archy  looked  as  if 
he  expected  her  to  weep,  he  added,  in  tones 
of  the  deepest  melancholy,  **I  might  have 
known,  if  I  had  not  been  the  greatest  sim- 
pleton aHve,  that  no  woman  would  ever 
marry  a  poor  disfig^ed  object  like  me ;  only 
I  fancied  in  my  folly  that  some  women  were 
heroic  enough  even  for  that." 

"Oh,  Archy,"  Margaret  exclaimed,  "it 
was  not  that  at  all !  I  don't  believe  Agnes 
even  thought  of  your  lameness.  Besides, 
it  really  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in 
the  way  of  disfigurement.  If  you  would 
exert  yourself  a  little  more,  and  try  to  walk, 
and  not  lie  brooding  over  your  miseries  as 
you  do,  I  believe  yOu  woidd  almost  forget 
it  yourself,  and  I  ai|i  sure  \  sl^o]^ld." 


"  Do  you  think  Agnes  would?" 

"  Certainly  she  would.  But,  Archy,  yon 
must  not  misunderstand  me.  Shall  I  tell 
you  a  very  plain  truth?" 

"Tell  me  anything.  You  cannot  mab 
me  more  Unhappy  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  speak  out  My  what 
I  have  often  hinted  before.  Agnes  knev 
of  that  sad  fall  of  yours,  by  hearing  it  de- 
scribed in  the  wbrst  and  most  ungenerous 
manner.  I  do  not  medn  the  mere  Iwdily 
fUl  which  caused  your  lameness,  but  your 
moral  fall^all  the  degrading  circumstances 
by  which  it  wtts  attended  when  you  lost 
your  hold  of  what  waJs  true  and  just  and 
noble,  and  associated  yourself  with  tmprin- 
cipled  companions,  and  tried  to  win  theii 
favoujp,  and  deUghted  in  their  praise:  I 
call  this  your  fell ;  but,  thank  God,  it  is  not 
a  fall  beyond  recovery.  Agnes  kn®^  ^^  ^ 
this,  and  you  are  aware  how  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  love  and  reverence  all  that  is 
pure  and  g'ood.  No  wonder  if  she  saw  you 
in  a  light  even  more  unfavourable  thantou 
deserved — no  wonder  if  she  cannot  see  yon 
again  as  you  used  to  be.'* 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  am  continually 
grieving  over— if  I  could  only  he  again  as 
I  used  to  be ! " 

"Don't  distress  yourself  about  that,  Archy. 
It  is  impossible.  But  I  can  tell  you  of  some- 
thing better  than  that— something  better, 
and  yet  quite  attainable.** 

"  I  wonder  what.  But  you  are  an  enthu- 
siast, Margaret,  and  talk  of  things  possibk 
to  others,  yet  impossible  to  me." 

"  No ;  I  mean  what  is  quite  possible  \^ 
you.  I  mean  that  you  shall  gather,  as  it 
were,  your  better  self  up  again— that  y^^^a 
shall  be  all  the  stronger  and  Qie  wiser  f^ 
what  has  passed." 

"  But  not  the  same." 

"No,  certainly,  not  the  same;  nor  is  it 
altogether  desirable  that  you  should  bo  '^^ 
same,  for  now  we  know  how  much  rani^' 
and  weakness  there  was  in  your  chararter. 

"And  yet  how  many  friends  I  had  thenj 
whose  good  opinion  was  th6  joy  of  my  W^'- 

"Still,  Archy,  we  did  not  thorough!}- 
know  you.  Tou  did  not  know  yourself- 
The  facts  of  your  school-life,  howoTerpain- 
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fol  and  humiliating — ^naj,  howeyer  wrong 
in  themseWea — liaTe  done  this  good, — ^they 
have  hronght  the  truth  to  light;  they  have 
proved  how  weak  you  are — ^I  may  say  how 
weak  we  all  are,  when  we  take  our  afiairs 
into  our  own  hands — ^when  we  put  away  the 
thought  of  Him  who  is  the  only  safe  Guide, 
and  submit  our  aetions  only  to  the  praise 
and  blame  of  those  who  are  as  weak»  and 
p^haps  more  wicked,  than  we  are  ourselves. 
Perhaps,   Archy,  you  only  seemed  a  good 
boy  before  this  happened.     You  must  have 
been  a  weak,  rain  boy,  or  you  would  scarcely 
have  been  overcome  by  temptation  as  you 
were.    Suppose  you  rise  up  now,  and,  with 
the  strength  that  God  will  give  you,  become 
Btronger  from  the  knowledge  of  yourself 
and  of  the  world  which  you  have  obtained 
by  this  sad  experience — strong  for  duty  and 
help  and  Christian  service;  and  the  more 
strong,  because  you  will  be  humble  now. 
Yes,  Archyi  we  are  never    reaUy    strong 
until  we  have    learned    to   walk   humbl}" 
before  God ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  you 
were  not  doing  before  your  fall.     But  come, 
we  have  talked  long  enough  for  this  morn- 
ing;.   What  do  you  say  to  a  walk  with  me 
on  the  seashore  ?" 

"I  walk  so  slowly,  nobody  likes  to  walk 
with  me." 

"Yes,  I  do,  Archy.  I  like  it  very  much. 
I  like  it  for  your  own  soke ;  and  I  like  to 
think  that  those  good  parents  and  relatiyes 
of  joursy  who  camiot  help  you  themselves, 
would  like  that  yoa  should  have  a  sister  in 
me.  For  you  know  I  have  neither  parents 
nor  brothers  nor  sisters  myself.  You  must, 
^erefore,  believe  me,  dear  Archy,  that!  am 
haj^y  walking  ever  so  slowly  with  you,  for 
I  know  the  fresh  air  does  you  good ;  and  if 
you  do  feel  a  little  tired  sometimes,  it  is 
better  than  this  idle  brooding  over  p€Lst 
miseries^  ^hich  brings  no  good  either  to 
yourself  or  to  any  one  else." 

Margaret  was  so  intent  upon  drawing  her 
companion  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  makingthe  walk  easy  and  pleasant 
to  him,  that  she  paid  little  attention  to  the 
direction  which  their  st^pe  were  taking.  It 
was  enough  for.  her  that  they  led. down  to 
the  beach,  w  here  a  fresh,  healthy  breeze  was 


',  blowing,  and  dashing  up  the  waves  in  a  long 
line  of  rolling  billows  and  snowy  foam. 
Archy  managed  extremely  weU.  He  could 
I  walk  a  great  deal  better  than  he  thought  he 
could ;  and  Margaret  was  more  than  ever 
eonvinced  that  a  little  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  rousing  would  be  the  thing  to  do 
him  good. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  and  with  a 
pleasant  kind  of  chat,  by  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  b^^e  the  time,  so  as  to  lead 
her  companion  on,  she  became  at  length 
aware  that  they  were  a^ux)aching  a  little 
sheltered  hollow  lying  under  the  cUfT,  where 
James  Halliday's  cottage  was  situated,  and 
where  other  boats  beside  his  own  were  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  this  being  a  favourite  spot 
with  the  fishermen,  who  were  now  beginning 
to  look  anxiously  at  the  weather,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  summer  months  seemed  to  be 
passing  without  much  hope  of  their  accus- 
tomed harvest  of  the  sea. 

"  I  did  not  observe  where  we  were  going," 
scud  Margaret,  suddenly  recollecting  that  of 
aU  men  James  Halliday  was  the  one  least 
agreeable  for  her  to  meet.  '^Perhaps  we 
had  better  turn  back  before  you  are  too  tired, 
Archy." 

<<  I  am  too  tired  already,"  replied  her 
companion.  '*  I  must  ask  James  Halliday 
to  let  me  rest  in  his  cottage.  I  have  often 
rested  there,  or  in  his  old  boat,  where  I 
used  to  sit  watching  him  at  his  nets." 

**  I  don't  think  Ishould  like  to  do  either," 
said  Margaret. 

"  Why  not  ?"  Arohy  asked,  with  perfect 
simplicity.  '*  Hairy  used  to  come  here. 
James  Halliday  and  he  were  great  friends ; 
and  Nelly  Armstrong  and  he  were  great 
friends  too.  I  want  to  ask  after  Nelly ;  it 
is  so  long  since  I  heard  about  her." 

Margaret,  turning  away  her  face  to  hide . 
the  expression  which  she  could  not  otherwise 
conceal,  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  she, 
at  any  rate,  must  return.  But  while  think- 
ing of  the  means  of  escape,  James  Halliday 
himself  overtook  them,  and  with  a  cordial 
recognition  of  Archy,  asked  him  to  go  into 
the  houae  and  rest  awhile,  for  ^' to  sit  in  the 
boat,"  he  said,  "with  such  a  wind  blowing, 
might  not  be  so  pleasant  as  it  used  to  be 
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-when  hiB  old  friend  Harry  was  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood." 

<*  JSis  old  friend  P'  aaid  Margaret  to  her- 
self, while  a  rush  of  indignation  deepened 
the  colour  which  the  brisk  wind  had  brought 
into  her  cheeks.  ^'I  suppose  I  must  bear 
it,"  she  added,  mentally,  as  Axchy  followed 
the  man  into  his  cottage.  Here  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  discomfort  presented  itself, 
which  reminded  the  visitor  forcibly,  by  con- 
trast, of  the  time  when  the  neat-handed 
Nelly  presided  there ;  and  he  asked  the  fisher- 
man with  lively  interest  about  his  niece — 
when  she  left  him,  how  long  she  had  been 
married,  and  many  other  questions,  from  the 
nature  of  which  it  was  easy  to  discover  that 
he,  at  least,  remained  in  total  ignorance  of 
what  was  reported  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

This  ignorance  was  accounted  for  by 
Arohy's  illness  and  long  confinement  to  the 
house.  **But  she  knows  better,"  thought 
the  fisherman,  and,  with  a  knowing  wink  to 
Margaret  every  now  and  then,  he  carried  on 
the  conversation,  not  certainly  saying  in  so 
many  words  that  Nelly  was  married  to  Harry 
Dunlop ;  yet,  by  winks  and  smiles  and  many 
expressive  gestures,  he  so  managed  as  to 
make  this  piece  of  information  reach  the  ear 
which  he  most  wanted  it  to  reach,  and  that 
in  a  very  intelligible  manner. 

Margaret  understood  the  man's  meaning 
perfectly,*  but  a  spirit  of  resistance  made 
her  keep  saying  to  herself,  ^*  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it ;"  at  the  same  time  that  she 
maintained  a  guarded  silence.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  little  haughtUy  maintained,  for  the 
man  seemed  piqued  into  saying  more  than 
was  necessary;  and  what  he  did  say  was 
accompanied  by  an  air  of  triumph  which 
rendered  the  interview  altogether  more  irri- 
tating to  Margaret  than  she  knew  how  to 
bear.  To  act  on  the  defensive,  however,  is 
less  difficult  when  we  see  that  an  ill-natured 
att€U)k  is  intended :  and  Margaret  being 
assured  of  this,  maintained  a  calm  demeanour 
to  the  end.  What  the  man  said,  and  his 
triumph  in  saying  it,  was  intended  for  her* 
All  his  winks  and  nods  and  disgusting 
smiles  were  behind  Archy's  back ;  while  he 
who  had  never  heard  the  story,  nor  enteor* 


tained  the  most  remote  suspicion  that  frock  a 
story  could  be  told  of  his  brother,  remained 
imoonsdous  of  the  meaning  of  the  word* 
which  reached  his  ear  in  a  dull  and  confused 
manner, 

Archy  was  thinking  of  other  things- 
dreaminghis  own  life  over  again  intothepvt 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  miserable  mim 
of  the  cottage,  which  he  had  once  knoim  ^ 
neat  and  cosy,  was  not  more  changed  tluB 
his  own  life  was  changed.  He  called  hack 
the  image  of  his  brother ;  he  heard  agani 
his  joyous  laugh ;  and  as  he  dwelt  again 
upon  bygone  scenes  of  boyish  enterprise  aad 
harmless  gaiety,  tears  of  actual  weahess, 
as  well  as  sorrow,  gathered  in  hifl  ejw 
for  it  seemed  to  him  as  little  likely  that  lie, 
in  his  own  feelings  and  character,  abaJd  bo 
restored  to  what  he  had  been,  as  fflr^«i^ 
volting  aspect  of  the  fislienaan's  home  to !» 
exchanged  for  the  look  of  rest  and  comfort 
which  he  and  his  brother  had  so  often  fouDd 
there. 

"And  the  man  himself,*'  Arciy  wid  to 
Margaret— when  at  length  they  had  tamed 
away  from  his  door,  and  were  walking  toiw 
— **  I  donH  think  the  man  is  what  he  usedte 
be." 

"  He  was  always  disagreeable,-*  ohserwl 
Margaret,  "  except  just  at  the  momentfi«a 
he  helped  you  up  the  diff." 

"  And  yet  Harry  used  to  like  ta  1 
think,"  said  Archy.  "At  least  ha  oftea 
came  to  his  cottage,  and  went  out  vith  to 
in  his  boat  I  used  to  tell  hi©  sometime 
that  I  thought  it  must  be  th«  pretty  niett 
that  made  the  place  so  attractive.  Certainlj 
it  looks  very  different  now  that  ahe  is  gone- 
Margaret  had  been  many  times  that  moTB- 
ing  on  the  point  of  uttering  an  impatieS' 
exclamation,  as  one  does  under  the  infliJ^ 
of  sudden  and  unexpeoted  pain.  This  tax 
she  was  so  nearly  thrown  off  her  guard  »»^ 
turn  sharply  to  Ar«hy  with  the  veiy  ^ 
of  indignation  on  her  lips.  But  she  hadoot 
schooled  herself  in  vain.  Again  she  ▼** 
silent,  and  still  she  kept  her  faitL 

The  summer  months  passed  m  ^^J^. 
quiet  people  at  Bastwick,  outwardly  iDaA«^ 
by  nothing  so  much  aa  an  unusual  abs^BC* 
of  sunshine  and  eafaa  weather,  bat  with  aa* 
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and  tliQQ  a  cb^  of  remarkable  brilliance  and 
beaufy;  while  in  Margaret's  inner  life  there 
was  something  like  the  same  alternation, 
witb  the  same  proportion  of  shadow  and 
gloom,  against  which  she  bore  up  with  a 
braveiy  peouliar  perhaps  to  healthy  and 
TigoiQus  natures  such  as  hers.  Not  to 
belleTs  anything  on  the  eyidence  of  a  bad 
man,  was  the  defence  she  continually  made 
againat  such  reports  as  reached  her  to  the 
<iiaad?antage  of  her  fidend  Hany  Dunlop ; 
a&d  ]i  ahe  could  only  ward  off  this  trouble, 
othoia  might  the  more  easily  be  endured. 
Beaidea  which,  some  of  her  other  troubles 
w6Td  BOW  beginning  to  diminish.  Arohy 
¥aa  kq^roying  in  health,  and  with  renewed 
stni^  of  body  there  came  a  healthier  tone 
«f  ffiiod— healtiiier  and  happier  too— with 
occaflional  glecims  of  hope  which  lighted  up 
ius  swQet  countenance,  as  the  landscape  and 
tlie  86a  were  lighted  up  by  fitful  gleams  of 
simsluiis  passing  orer  the  scene. 

The  fi^ng  season  at  the  little  town  of 
£astwick  was  always  a  time  of  lively  interest, 
filially  this  year,  when  the  season  was 
ushered  in  by  winds  and  storms  which 
threatened  danger  as  well  as  loss  to  many 
poor  families  in  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood. Jamea  Halliday  boasted  that  he  was 
better  off  than  the  others,  for  he  had  nobody 
to  care  for  him,  so  it  mattered  Utile  whether 
he  weathered  the  storms  or  not.  His  old 
craft,  he  said,  would  not  stand  much  more 
beating  about.  And  whether  he  meant  him* 
self  or  his  boat,  erery  one  who  knew  him 
waa  aware  that  old  age  and  long  exposure  to 
haidahips  of  the  severest  kind,  were  telling 
upon  his  once  sturdy  frame,  perhaps  more 
^  he  would  have  been  willing  to  allow, 
^  the  same  things  been  said  of  him  by 
others  which  he  often  said  himself. 

It  happened  on  one  of  these  cloudy  and 
tempestuous  days  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, that  Margaret,  in  one  of  her  long 
walks  by  the  sea,  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
downfall  of  sharp  heavy  rain,  which  made 
her  look  eagerly  around  for  shelter.  In 
^oing  80,  she  perceived  by  the  blackness  of 
&e  clouds  which  came  sweeping  on,  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  shower,  but  a  tempest, 
which  was  bursting  upon  her ;  and,  as  the 


wind  lay  directly  against  the  coast,  there 
could  be  no  shelter  from  the  diff.  Suddenly 
she  recollected  that  Peggy  Eushton's  cottage 
was  situated  on  a  height  almost  immediately 
above  her,  and  she  knew  that  by  vigorous 
effort  that  might  be  reached  in  a  scramble 
up  a  rugged  path  of  only  a  few  minutes. 
She  instantly  decided  to  seek  shelter  there ; 
and  it  was  weU  that  she  did  so,  for  the  rain 
feU  in  torrents,  whUe  the  wind  increased  to 
a  perfect  hurricane,  such  as  seldom  had  been 
known,  even  on  that  stormy  coast. 

Storms  of  every  kind  were  occasions  of 
great  excitement  to  the  occupant  of  that 
solitary  cottage;  and  Margaret  found  the 
old  woman  rushing  wildly  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  her  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind  ;  now  shivering  by  .her  own  fire ;  and 
then  climbing  up  to  her  point  of  observation, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  see  what  vessels  were 
on  the  sea,  or,  as  she  often  fancied,  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  her  son  cast  upon  the 
shore.  Often  and  often  had  her  dim  eyes 
perceived  something  which  she  construed 
into  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  half-drowned 
among  the  rocks  and  seaweed ;  and  there 
were  times  when  she  had  actually  gone 
down  to  the  beach  herself,  after  a. storm, 
believing  that  she  should  find  the  body  of 
her  son,  perhaps  half  covered  by  the  drift 
which  the  tide  had  left. 

Few  people  had  so  much  patience  as 
Margaret  with  this  poor  demented  creature. 
But  on  this  occasion  even  Margaret  could 
scarcely  speak  otherwise  than  sharply  when 
remonstrating  with  her  against  the  absurdity 
'of  standing  out  in  the  splashing  rain,  while 
the  violence  of  the  tempest  was  such  as  to 
prevent  any  object  being  distinctly  seen. 

Margaret  herself  was  engaged  in  drying 
her  wet  clothes  by  the  fire,  and  before  this 
was  entirely  completed,  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  sudden  break  in  the  black- 
ness overhead,  which,  although  but  momen- 
tary, and  followed  immediately  by  darkness 
deeper  than  before,  afforded  hope  that  the 
rain  might  be  abating,  even  though  the  wind 
was,  if  possible,  more  ftirious  than  before. 
Another  gleam  of  light  soon  followed  the 
first,  and  then  the  rain  fell  more  gently, 
until  it  almost  entirely  ceased.    Margaret, 
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who  always  felt  a  kind  of  invigoratioiL  in 
watching  a  rough  sea,  went  out  to  the  point 
of  oheerration  herself.  It  was  not  a  recent 
disturbance  which  raised  the  billows  moun-^ 
tains  high.  The  storm  which  came  on  sud- 
denly had  been  raging  all  night,  and,  as  the 
wind  had  changed  at  the  same  instant  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  was  now  blowings 
there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  f«ar  that 
it  might  have  cfuight  some  vessel  lying  neaar 
the  coast,  and  especially  some  of  the  fishing 
boats  as  they  were  returning  home. 

Anxieties  of  this  kind  spread  rapidly 
amongst  those  who  are  eyewitnesses  of  a 
common  danger,  and  are  shared  by  miany 
who  have  nothing  of  their  own  at  stake. 
Margaret  had  been  a  feeling  participator 
in  this  pervading  interest.  She  knew  per- 
sonally many  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  fishermen,  and  it  was  not  without  a  large 
share  in  their  anxieties  that  ^e  now  strained 
her  sight  aocoss  the  heaving  mass  of  waters, 
and  along  the  nanrov  strip  of  shore,  to  see 
if  any  trace  or  symptom  of  human  life  or 
human  death  was  mingled  with  tiiie  awful 
scene. 

Near  to  the  point  of  cliff  which  formed 
the  northern  boimdary  of  the  curve  of  shore 
which  they  overlooked,  Margaret  half  fancied 
she  could  distinguish  some  object  like  a  boat 
struggling  with  the  breaken ;  but  she  uttered 
no  exclamation,  nor  in  any  way  oommuni- 
oated  her  apprehensions  to  her  companion, 
fearing  to  add  to  the  excitement  by  which 
she  was  i^tated.  Soon,  however^  the 
woman's  eye  was  caught  by  the  same  object^ 
and  with  a  wild  shriek,  she  began  to  wav^^ 
her  signal  in  the  wind. 

Margaret  felt  sure  that  at  one  time  she 
had  seen  a  man  in  the  boat,  but  now  when 
it  appeared  agedn,  afber  having  been  ap- 
parently swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  the 
boat  was  empty,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  it  was  tossing  on  the  billows  without 
any  himian  hand  to  guide  its  movements. 
But  she  still  looked  on  in  silence,  while  the 
woman  gesticulated  with  strange  cries  and 
movements,  all  which  added  to  the  terrible 
wildness  of  the  scene.  At  length  after  a 
sudden  pause,  almost  awful  in  its  silence, 
during  which  the  woman  stared  with  fixed 


intantness  at  one  parti<ndfljrBp6t  bebw^  ake 
clasped'  her  hands  iogetibet^  and  flknekiag, 
— ^<  He  is  there  at  last !  V  Tushed  past  ber 
astonished  companion,  land  fiew.to  the  spot 
where  a  rugged  and 'now  perilous  pa&  I^i 
down  to  ihe  shore. 

For  some  minutes  Margarei.  reaiainai 
looking  earnestly  down  ugpoa  the  ^aatds  ts 
ascertain  whether  t^iier&was  IreflQly  anythiiti 
to  occasion  this  conmiotion  is  poor  Pegg/t 
wanderingmind.  ThetideiKraanowreeeding) 
and  each,  wave,  as  ii  went  bcuak,  left  bare  a 
long  stretch  of  sand,  ^hiie  the  next  brougk 
with  it  ooGasionailiy  some  soatteed  frag- 
nxents  of  wikst  looked  like  a  iiecrai  viccL 
Amonget  ihesey  and  lyipg  a  constdeiabk 
way  up  amongst  the  weeds*  and  iragnMBts 
1^  by.  the  tide  at.  its  he^ht,  thaw  fm 
something  so  much  like  the  figure  ofsfflBUf 
either  dead,  or  it  might  be  d3dng,  tiiaiKu* 
garet  determined  to  go  faeiiseK  d^imtoilie 
beach,  and  if  this  shipwrecked  «aibv,  ai  she 
supposed  him  to  be,  was  past,  heip)  ^ 
might  at  least  render  some  assistaiice  to  lie 
poor  woman  whose  deseent  by  ike  od1| 
available  path  must  be  dangerous  in  ^^ 
extreme.  Margaret  had  ho  fear  for  hezs^: 
she  was  young  and  agile ;  bi^t  hov^  the  oof 
aged  and  enfsebled  woman  was  to  find  foot- 
ing in  her  wild  unsettled  state  ci  wdy  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  rain  had  now  eDtsrely  deased,.hst^e 
wind  was  scaroeiy  less  ykAeoitr  ^  ^ 
angry-looking  clouds  were  flying  aoiossmd 

sly,  filling  the  whole  Bpaoe.  at  tuoes  v& 
poartentous  gloom,  at  other  timfiapart^K 
for  a  moment  so  as  to  allow.a  glwmcf  wn- 
shine  to  light  up  the  troubled  8QeD6,makiQg 
the  deep  hoUow  of  the  dark  curving  bilb's 
more  visible,  and  their  foamy  cieflts  «lm«i 
limiinously  white. 

But  Margaret  was  not  now  in  orcos* 
stances  to  stop  and  contemplate  the  scese 
The  rocky  path  was  so  slippery  with  ^e 
rain,  and  the  wind  so  fitful  and  Tiolent,  thit 
she  began  to  apprehend  some  serious  dai^ 
to  Peggy  Eushton,  as  well  as  to  the  s^or 
who'  might  have  been  struggling  in  ^ 
lonely  boat  against  the  storm.  ^^^®^ 
apprehensions  filled  her  mind,  and  urge«i 
her  onward,  she  was  at  lenglh  relieved  bv 
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BeeiDg  the  oM  woman  far  below  ker  on  tKe 
sands,  rinmin^  at  ker  wildest  speed  in  the 
direetion  of  the  object  whioh  had  awakened 
this  more  than  won^ted  excitement. 

Whoi  Margaret  approached  the  spot,  she 

became  still  more  sure  that  the  fignre  of  a 

man  was  lying  amongst  the  black  weeds  on 

^  sa&d^  and  with  a  sensation  of  hoarror^ 

BQch  as  she  kad  never  eicperienoed  before^ 

ske  stooped  to,  eocaonine  the  featares^  and  to 

ascertain  ifany  spairk  of  lifeTemained^so 

as  to  render  anijr  effort  on  his  behalf  avaiMnga 

Her  fitst  impulse  was  ^blways  to  render  help; 

and  occupied  with  these  iJhoct^htB,  she  did- 

not  at  first  observe  lite  temble  reaction 

^cb  liad  taken  place  with  poor  Peggy 

Bnahtan,  who  had  been  the  first  to  recognize 

tb  features  of  the  man  as  thoee  of  James 

fiaUiday. 

It  was  evidont  that  this  last  disappoint- 
msntwas  too  muoh  lor  the  exhansted  powers 
of  the  poor  "cvoman,  and  when  Margaret 
c^ed  to  her,  vrith  a  hasty  ory,  that  tiie  man 
was  not  deady  she  neither  rose  from  the 
ground  where  she  had  sunk  in  an  attitude 
of  complete  despair,  n<n'  evinced  the  slightest 
interest  in  wfaiat  Margaret  said.  She  had 
thought  the  shipwrecked  man  was  her  son, 
ftiid  to  find  him  even  dead  on  his  native 
fibre  would  h&ve  satisfied  the  long  craving 
of  her  soul. 

In  Tain^did  Margaret  call  to  her  for  help, 
^e  oovld  make  no  Bnpresaion ;  the  woman 
^maiaed  heedless,  and  apparently  insensible 
^er  to  entieatiefl  or  commands.  One  of 
^  must  nm  to  the  nearest  house.  Mar- 
gM»t  looked  eagerly  along  the  shore,  and 
tlien  up  the  long  ridge  of  cliff,  but  could  see 
^  Kving  fbnn.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  and 
^  some  hours  the  man  would  be  safe  from 


the  sweeping  waves.  She  must  go  herself-— 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  when  she  was 
once  gone,  the  woman  perhaps  would  rouse 
herself. 

Acting  promptly  on  the  conviction  that 
the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  obtain 
assistance  fh)m  those  who  were  more  adapted 
for  such  service  tiian  herself,  Margaret  has- 
tened along  the  shore  towards  the  nearest 
opening  where  James  Haliidiay's  own  cottage 
stood^  and  here  she  was  fortunate  ^lough 
to  meet  with  some  fishermen,  and  tithers^ 
connected  wilili  their  calling— H9ome  having 
come  to  look  after  their  own  craft-*-some  to 
inquire  abcrut  James  Halliday,  who  had 
beati  known  to  put  out  to  sea  the  day 
before,  and  might,  as  they  justly  supposed, 
have  been  caught  by  the  sudden  squall 
which  had  caused  other  disasters  along  the 
coast. 

Feeling  that  the  oceaaion  was  not  one  in 
which  ^e  could  be  of  much  £arther  use— 
not  at  any  rate  of  so  muoh-  as  the  agency 
she  might  put  in  action,  Margaret  told  those 
men  her  story ;  ahd  seeing  them  set  out  in 
considerable  force  towards  the  spot  which 
she  described,  she  returned  home,  but  not 
without  some  serious  questionings  in  her 
own  mind  by  the  way  as  to  whether,  if  the 
man  had  been  any  other  than  James  Halli-* 
day,  she  should  have  le£t  him  there. 

The. answer  of  her  oonsoienoe  wasaatiafac* 
tory,  even  admitting  a  atrong  fiieiing  of  re* 
pulsion  from  this  quarter ;  for  it  told  her 
that  the  efforts  of  a  girl  like  herself  would 
be  more  likd.y  to  hinder  than  to  help  under 
^ch  circimistances,  and  that  if  anything 
could  be  done  by  her  in  the  way  of  real 
service,  it  must  be  in  the  after^hours  of  the 
man's  life,  if  he  diould  sm^vive  this  accident. 
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HOMES   OF   OLD   WBIT£BS, 

BY  THE  EEV.  S.  W.  CHEIST0PHEE8,  ATTTHOB  OP  "HYMN  WEITBRS  A.ND  THEIE  HYMNS." 
III.— DR.  DONNE'S  FAMILY  APARTMENT  IN  LONDON. 


I  HO  wants  to  see  How  the  world  can 
change  its  face  ?  Let  Idm  wander 
for  an  hour  around  Oovent  Garden, 
through  RuBseU  Street,  down  Drury 
Lane  and  Wych  Street  to  St.  Clement  Danes; 
and  try  as  he  saunters  to  verily  descriptioas  of 
that  neighbourhood  written  by  those  who 
knew  it  as  it  was  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

One  can  never  forget  his  first  pilgrimage 
through  those  streets  and  lanes.  Deeply 
reverent  towards  hallowed  memories,  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  any  lingering  relic  of  those 
leafy  shades  where  genius,  learning,  and  devo- 
tion once  found  a  retreat,  willing  to  catch 
inspiration  from  the  faintest  trace  of  a  sacred 
footprint,  the  pilgrim's  soul  found  itself  be- 
wildered and  nauseated  by  turns,  as  the  fact 
was  realized  that  the  scene  of  verdant  fresh- 
ness, comfortable  ease,  and  calm  retirement, 
which  he  had  always  imagined  as  belonging 
to  Drury  House,  had  passed  away  just  as  some 
happy  dream  melts  before  the  breath  of  a  foul 
spirit,  leaving  the  vacancy  to  be  quickly  filled 
with  murky,  squalid,  and  unwholesome  crea- 
tions. What  a  change  had  come  over  that 
Drury  Lane  which  was  once  the  approach  to 
Drury  House!  Now,  on  both  sides  of  the 
^°^gy»  greasy,  noisy  street,  above  and  below 
the  dark-looking  <^d  theatre,  there  were  the 
strangest  associations  and  the  most  grotesque 
groupings.  Here,  waa  a  butcher's  shop,  with 
indescribable  arrangements  of  stale  bits  and 
scraps,  and  next  door  an  exhibition  of  equallji 
digestible  varieties  of  old  iron.  There,  was  a 
shaving  shop,  with  its  old  songs  and  question- 
able pictures.  Now,  a  grocer's ;  now,  a  shoe- 
shop  ;  and  now,  a  druggist's  or  quack-medicine 
stall.  Then  came  groups  of  filthy  women, 
and  grimy  children  regaling  themselves  in 
the  gutter;  while  costermongers  are  bawl- 
ing, and  cat's  meat  and  old  clothes  and  dry 
fish  are  mingling  their  fumes.  One  queer  old 
bookstall  there  was,  and  beyond,  around  ^e 
comer,  a  tobacco  shop  stood  next  door  to  a 
cofSn  maker's,  as  if  to  account  for  those  like- 
nesses to  death's  heads  which  haunt  the  streets 
with  stenchy  pipes  between  theii'  jaws.  Near 
the  coffin  maker's  was  the  "Royal  Olympic 
Theatre,"  pent  between  the  dim  storehouse  of 


an  "  ecclesiastical  metal-worker  "  in  fronts  and 
a  darkling  gin-shop  in  the  rear. 

What  an  advance  in  civilization  from  tk 
time  when  Drury  House  stood  on  this  tbj 
spot,  and  afforded  repose  to  the  gentle  m- 
templative  poet  and  divine!  Is  this  what 
people  call  progress  P  sad  must  this  kram 
process  of  wildemess^making  go  on?  Then 
the  mischief  must  work  out  itsowncorrectioB. 
So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  wiU  be  again.  B7 
overdoing,  men. undo;  and  overgrown  citi* 
like  other  monster  sins,  have  the  sente&ce  d 
death  within  themselves.  In  due  time  the 
soil  is  rid  of  oppression,  nature  again  reoorers 
her  balance,  and  the  land  enjoys  her  Sabbath. 

There  I  stood  with  my  eyes  fixed  oa  tbt 
Olympic  Theabre,  trying  my  fancy  at  tie 
work  of  restoration,  till  I  fairly  fell  into  a 
condition  approaching  somewhat  to  that  of  u> 
ancient  Buddhist  in  the  Samddki  state  of  men- 
tation or  abstraction;  a  mist  and  coaiiM 
came  over  the  objects  of  the  outer  aenfie;  al 
out  of  that  mist,  by  and  by,  the  scenes  of  a 
former  time  became  apparent  to  the  mind! 
eye,  showing  themselves  in  myeterioiw  ligk*** 
like  visions  in  a  magic  mirror. 

There  was  the  green  lane  which  came  feiffl 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Pieldfl  down  to  theSti»dan 
the  river  bank;  and  still  farther  to  tke k^ 
was  the  enclosure  of  Oovent  Gbrden,  tbe  n- 
mains  of  the  old  Convont  pleasura-groond, 
with  its  mingling  cottages  and  tresB:  and  St 
Martin's  Lane,  offering  an  embowered  vaj  ^V 
towards  the  hiUs  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 
and  bordered  by  open  fields,  with  pleasant 
pathways,  enticing  ramblers  to  open-air  plea- 
sures. Then,  the  nearer  garden  beauties « 
Bedford  House;  and  nearer  still,  the  pleasan? 
sheltering  wood  around  Drury  House,  vhas' 
picturesque  gables  are  seen  peeping  from  ^ 
leafy  cover.  Peace  to  thy  memory,  kind  iff 
Robert  Drury !  Thy  house  was  thrown  opea  to 
the  poor  afflicted  scholar  and  his  wife,  wbffl 
they  escaped  at  last  from  their  "hospital  at 
Mitcham;"  and  in  thee  the  suffering  Johnaj 
Anne  found  "such  a  friend  as  flympathuea 
with  him  and  her  in  all  their  joys  and  wrrowa- 

John  and  Anne  Donne  at  this  period  began 
to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  trial;  and  now. 
Anne's  stem  father  melted,  and  added  i^ 
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smile  to  the  axxiile  of  Provideiice,  as  men  of 
his  class  will  soxnetixnes  do  when  they  see  the 
Tictims  of  their  hardness  really  escaping  from 
dependence  on  their  aid.  Donne's  prospects 
brightened  at  Drury  Hoi^ae.  At  Dnxry  House, 
tnd  in  his  rent-free  apartment,  he  had  those 
home  feelings  of  peace  and  rest  which  gire  so 
sweet  a  tone  to  some  of  his  distinctive  pages. 
The  delicious  quietness  and  friendly  security 
of  his  retreat  seem  to  be  immortalized  in  a 
few  of  his  best  passives ;  and  his  fond^- 
cherished  recollections  of  domestic  life  under 
Sir  Robert's  roof  now  and  then  find  happy 
expreBsion  in  sentences  which,  like  plainly-set 
gems,  sparkle  here  and  there  in  his  least  ex- 
cellent sermons.  He  had  peaceful  memories 
in  his  80ul,  when  he  said  from  the  pulpit  at 
WtehtU,  perhaps  in  the  hearing  of  his  royal 
fiiendi  James  I. : — 

"Let  the  whole  world  be  in  thy  coixsideration 
3s  one  house;  and  then  consider  in  that,  in 
the  peaceful  iarmony  of  creatures,  in  the 
peacefxd  succession  and  connexion  of  cause? 
and  effects,  the  peace  of  nature.  Let  this 
kingdom,  where  God  hath  blessed  thee  with  a 
^g,  be  the  gallery,  the  best  room  of  that 
house,  and  consider  in  the  two  walls  of  that 
g^ery,  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  peace 
of  a  royal  and  religious  wisdom.  Let  thine 
own  family  be  a  cabinet  in  this  gallery,  and 
^d,  in  all  the  boxes  thereof,  in  the  several 
duties  of  wife  and  children  and  servants,  the 
peace  of  virtue,  and  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  virtues,  active  discretion,  passive  obe- 
dience; and  then,  lastly,  let  thine  own  bosom 
^  the  secret  box  and  reserve  in  this  cabinet; 
a^d  then  the  gallery  of  the  best  house  that 
can  be  had,  x>eace  with  the  creature,  peace  in 
the  Ohurch,  peace  in  the  State,  peace  in  thy 
hoQfie,  peace  in  thy  heart,  is  a  fair  model  and  a 
^vely  design  even  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
vhich  is  msiQ  pms,  where  there  is  no  object 
m  peace.'^ 

It  was  while  Drury  House  was  the  home 
of  Donne  and  his  Anne,  that  there  occuired 
^e  of  those  remarkable  incidents  which  at 
^68  give  a  moment's  deep  insight  into  that 
Mysterious  oneness  between  loving  spirits, 
^hioh  ev^  apparent  separation  for  fi  time 
^tob^eak.  Sir  Robert  Drury  had  resolved 
^  a  journey  to  Faris.  He  pressed  Donne  to 
go  with  him ;  but  the  poet*8  wife  was  unwilling 
^  P^  with  him.  She  was  in  a  delicate  con- 
ation, and  "  her  divining  sonl  boded  her  some 
|11  in  his  absence."  She  gave  at  last,  however, 
'a  faint  cons^t/'  and  the  travellers  started* 


Twelve  days  afterwards  they  were  safe  ia 
Paris.  On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival. 
Sir  Bobert  and  his  friends  had  left  Doxme 
alone  for  a  while  in  the  dining-room.  On  re* 
turning,  there  was  a  change  in  Donne's  ivP" 
pearance,  which  led  his  friend  to  exclaim :— ' 

''  What  is  the  matter  P  do  teU  me  what  hat 
be£a.llen  yon." 

*'  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  I  saw 
you,"  was  the  reply,  after  a  long  struggle  for 
power  to  speak.  "I  have  seen  my  dear  wife 
pass  twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her 
hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead 
child  in  her  arms;  this  I  have  seen  since  I 
saw  you." 

"  Sure,  air,"  said  Sir  Bobert, "  you  have  slept 
since  I  saw  you,  and  this  is  the  result  of  son^e 
melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you  to  for« 
get,  for  you  are  now  awake." 

"  Melancholy  dream  I  no,  I  cannot  be  surer 
that  I  now  live,  than  that  I  have  Aot  slept 
since  I  saw  you ;  and  I  am  as  sure  that  at  her 
second  appearance  she  stopped  and  looked  mq 
in  the  face  and  vanished." 

A  night's  rest  did  not  shake  Donne's  oon-* 
viction;  so  that  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  England  Li  twelve  days  he  returned  with 
the  news  that  he  found  Mrs.  Donne  confined 
to  her  bed;  that,  after  a  painful  illness,  she 
had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  doiild;  and  that 
the  distressing  event  had  occurred  at  the  veiy 
hour  in  which  her  husband  had  seen  her  paaa 
through  his  room  in  Pans.  Who  can  explain  P 
He  who  has  most  carefully  tried  to  sound  the 
mysteries  of  his  own  nature>  will,  perhaps, 
love  the  memory  of  Donne's  biographer,  dear 
old  Walton,  all  the  more  for  his  hint  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  story,  that  as  "it  is  most 
cei'tain  that  two  lutes  being  both  strung  and 
tuned  to  an  equal  pitch,  and  then  ona  played 
upon,  the  other,  that  which  is  not  touched, 
being  laid  upoijii  a  table  at  a  fit  distajfioeb  will 
(like  an  echo  to  a  trumpet)  warble  a  faint 
audible  harmony  i^  answer  to  the  s^mo  tune;" 
so  there  may  be  "  such  a  thing  a«  a  sympat^t  J 
of  souls." 

Anne  Donne  lived  a  few  years  longer,  long 
enough  to  see  her  gifted  husband  conse- 
crate his  rare  powers  and  rich  learning  to 
t^e  ChristiaaPk  ministry,  at  the  r^uAst  and 
under  tho  favour  of  the  king ;  whose  affection 
for  him  Donn^  alludes  to  in  the  dedication 
of  hij9  Tolnme  o|  ''Devotions,"  a  book  which 
may  vemind  one  of  the  interwoven  gold  and 
purple  and  fine  lin^  and  various  coloured 
gems  in  the  garments  of  Aaron,  all  perfumed 
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with  the  holy  anointing  oil;  so  rare  a  com* 
bination  is  it  of  profound  reflections,  quaint 
fancies,  acute  observation,  grave  humour,  jQne 
imagination,  Scriptural  wisdom,  reverent  piety, 
warm  devotion,  happy  turns  of  thought,  and 
pure  and  forceful  expression,  all  blending  and 
harmonizing  under  the  influence  of  spix-itual 
and  heavenly  feeling.  In  accordance  with  the 
royal  pleasure,  Donne  took  the  honour  of  a 
Doctor  in  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  returned 
just  time  enough  to  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  his 
twelfth  child,  and  then  to  see  his  wife  pass 
into  the  skies. 

He  was  left  now,  as  his  plaintive  friend  says, 
"  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  whose  only 
joy  it  was  to  be  alone,  that  he  might  bemoan 
himself  without  witness  or  restraint,  and  pour 
forth  his  passion  like  Job  in  the  days  of  his 
affliction,—' 

"*0h  that  I  might  have  the  desire  of  my 
heart !  Oh  that  God  would  gi'ant  me  the  thing 
that  I  long  for!  for  then,  as  the  grave  is  he- 
come  her  Tumse,  so  I  would  hasten  to  make  it 
mine  also,  that  we  two  might  then  make  our  beds 
together  in  the  darh.* " 

Was  his  sorrow  unduly  bitter  ?  Those  who 
knew  him  best  said,  No.  All  his  former  afflic- 
tions had  been  bearable  and  even  gracious  in 
companionship  with  his  Anne ;  but  to  lose  her 
was  the  trial  of  his  life ;  and  the  darkness  of 
that  trial  none  but  his  own  desolated  heart 
could  know,  not  even  such  friends  as  knew  of 
"that  abundant  affection  which  once  was 
betwixt  him  and  her,  who  had  long  been  the 
delight  of  his  eyes  and  the  companion  of  his 
youth ;  her  with  whom  he  had  divided  so  many 
pleasant  sorrows  and  contented  fears,  such 
as  common  people  are  not  capable  of."  Every 
"heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy." 

No  sorrow,  however,  can  silence  the  voice  of 
a  soul  whom  Grod  has  taught  to  preach  to  itself 
about  the  highest  calling  of  its  life.  The  voice 
within  Donne's  soul  now  moved  him  :  "  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Grospel."  And  he 
"  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,"  and  preached 
to  the  living  within  the  hallowed  walls  which 
contained  the  dust  of  his  sainted  wife.  It 
must  have  been  touching  to  those  who  knew 
him  to  hear  that  widower  preaching  over  the 
newly-covered  grave  from  the  prophet's  lamen- 
tation :  "  I  am  the  man  that  hath  seen  afflic- 
tion by  the  i*od  of  His  wrath."  The  spot  on 
which  the  preacher  stood  will  always  be  sacred 
to  those  who  revere  his  memory  and  enjoy  his 
works. 


The  course  of  my  pilgrimage  led  me  from 
Drui'y  Lane,  where  I  had  been  dreaming  of 
freshness  amidst  scenes  of  moral  decay,  dowa 
to  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand-  l^ot  tbt 
I  expected  to  see  the  very  same  church  u  ihx 
Doctor  once  preached  ia;  but  percbaattJ 
might  light  on  the  place  of  his  feet,  or  afesd 
over  the  vault  in  which  his  wife's  mortal  * 
mains  are  sleeping. 

I  found  the  home  of  th«  Terger— an  eld«iij 
man,  of  good  looks  and  agreeable  bearii^. 
intelligent  and  communicative.  I  am  afraid  I 
interrupted  his  dinner,  or  his  af  ter-diixner  osp; 
nevertheless,  ho  cheerfully  responded  to  my 
desire  for  a  sight  of  the  church.  He  was  not 
to  have  his  temper  ruffled,  or  bis  m^amm 
marred,  or  his  ecclesiastical  stores  of  infoinu- 
tion  deranged^  by  my  untimely  call;  hewwtoo 
good  at  heart  for  that,  ^ 

The  interior  of  the  church,  like  some  cetera 
of  the  same  age  in  London*  at  ob^  calls  np 
blessing  from  one's  soul  on  the  aemoiy  of 
Wren.    Under  his  hand,  in  some  ioatoce*, 
Pagan  forms  seem  to  a^rrange  thprnsehea  into 
beautiful  adaptation  to  the  purpose?  of  Cliri8- 
tian  worship;   and  with  all  one's  feeling  ia 
favour  of  what  ia  more  properly  tfce  Ghiwtiaii 
style,  we  instinctively  rejoice  in  the  freedon. 
grandeur,  and  rich  harmony  of  »9J9JDtnme&Bi 
this.  I  w^s  pleasantly  introduced  to  the  "  goU 
anchors,  which,  as  the  parish  arms,  seem  to 
tell  that  the  old  "  sea-kings  "  once  came  up  the 
Thames  as  far  as  this,  but  were  obliged,  itnaj 
be,  to  cut  their  cables  and  leave  their  aachow 
in  the  mud,  to  betoken  their  failure,  or  to 
furnish  sua  ecclesiastical  symbol  for  the  clwrck 
of  St.  Clement  Danes.    At  aU  events,  my  gnide 
could  give  no  other  solution  of  the  anchor 
mystery.    He  eaJled  my  attention  by  tnros  to 
Gibbon's  carving,  to  the  noble  walnut*w»d  pil- 
lars, and  to  the  magnificent  slab  of  parphyriUc 
marble  which  served  as  a  communioa  tahle— 
the  only  relic,  perhaps,  from  the  older  church. 
"But."  I  inquired,  as  I  arose  from  the  seai 
which  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  occupy,  "haw  yoa 
none  of  the  monuments  from  the  old  churcfe 
preserved  here  P  " 

"  Ah,  sir/'  was  the  rq)ly,  "  nobody  can  tell 
the  number  of  Americans  we  gofc  here  wanting 
to  sit  in  Dr.  Johnson's  oldseat;  as  if  they  irere 
sure  of  getting  the  secret  of  aitting  s^fll,  or 
wanted  to  gather  weight  to  keep  their  habnce 
for  the  time  to  come.  But  I  heg  jHon. 
sir— you  were  asking  about  the  old  w<""jj 
ments.  Well,  I  never  saw  one.  35iV  ^* . , 
disappeared;    how,  I  cannot  tell.    The 
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charch  was  taken  down  in  Qaeen  Anne's  time ; 
bnfc  what  they  did  with  the  monuments,  who 
bwwsP  Perhaps  they  dealt  with  them  some- 
vhat  in  the  same  style  as  they  did  witli  the 
dead  themselves." 

"What  was  that?  I  hoped  to  find  some 
fingering  memorial  of  Mrs.  Donne,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  She  was  buried  here,  and  her  monu- 
ment was  in  the  old  church." 

"Inerer  kHew  Mrs.  Donne,  sir ;  before  my 
time,  yon  know.  Nor  did  I  ever  before  bear  of 
the  Doctor,  though,  ae  you  say,  he  was  Dean 
of  8t.  Pfcttf  s.  But,  as  to  the  bodies,  I  can  tell 
you  tiat  when  I  came  into  office,  some  years 
ago,  I  had  to  go  down  into  the  vaults,  and  there 
I  found  eoffins  all  tied  up  in  bundles  of  six  or 
6wai  together,  with  a  chain  around  each 
^ondlei  fastened  with  a  padlock,  and  these 
lnm.dle8  were  piled  one  upon  another  on  shelves. 
'Look  here! '  says  a  man  to  me,  as  I  was  looking 
aronnd,  and  thinking  that  those  who  built  the 
new  chtirch  had  a  wholesale  way  of  dealing 
with  human  dust—' look  bere!'  says  He;  and 
wbeni  turned  there  were  two  bodies  stand- 
ing side  by  side;  they  seemed  like  mum- 
mies asking  me  to  cover  them.  Ah,  sir!  I 
tl«wght  of  Job's  words—'  Naked  came  I  out  of 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return 
tMther/  And  that  was  the  style  in  which  the 
living  sometimes  dispose  of  the  dead ;  and  so 
yoa  need  not  wonder  that  all  the  monuments 
Appeared." 

"Have  the  bodies  been  left,  then,  in  the 
condition  in  which  you  saw  them  ?  " 

"^0,  no  J  we  gathered  them  tenderly,  and 
iaid  them  side  by  side  in  a  large  space,  then 
built  them  in,  covered  them  with  earth,  and 
roofed  their  common  house  with  cement ;  so 
^«r  resting-place  is  now  sacred.'* 

"And  so,"  thought  I,  as  we  stood  in  solemn 
silence  over  that  buried  multitude,  "the  body 
Jl^e  lovely  and  loving  Anne  Donne  must  have 
'^  chained  up  in  one  of  those  bundles,  and  is 
^^y  no  longer  distinguishable  among  the 
^>^gled  remains  that  await  the  quickening 
voice  of  Him  who  gives  *  to  every  seed  his  own 
^y/  and  who  will  as  certainly,  at  the  last, 
i«^  His  promise:  'This  is  the  Father's  will 
^hich  hath  sent  Me,  that  of  all  which  He  hath 
{fiven  Me  I  should  lose  nothing,but  should  raise 
^t  «P  again  at  the  last  day."'  Keither  the  rude 
action  of  church  builders  at  St.  Clement's,  nor 


the 


^ge  of  the  great  fire  at  St.  Paul's,  where 


Wine's  mortal  remains  were  laid,  can  shake 
®  gi'Otmd  of  Christian  hope,  nor  mar  the  work 


of  Him  who  "  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that 
it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious 
body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is 
able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself." 

"I  can  show  you  something  pleasant  out- 
side," said  the  kind  guide,  leading  me  out  to 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  showing  me 
some  trees  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  *'  at  last 
persuaded  the  churchwardens  to  plant." 

"  WiU  they  grow  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;"  was  the  cheerful  reply.  "  Come, 
and  see  my  pet  garden,  how  fresh  the  trees 
look  here.  Is  not  that  a  nice  creeper  running 
ujj  the  church  wall,  as  if  it  loved  the  church  ? 
and  there  are  my  flower-beds  among  the  graves. 
My  bed  of  mignonette  last  year  was  beautiful. 
One  of  our  bishops  was  passing  one  day,  and 
he  stopped  and  smiled ;  went  as  far  as  Temple 
Bar,  and  came  back  again  to  have  another 
look  and  to  give  another  smile.  Perhaps  be 
thought  it  was  like  a  promise  of  life  from  the 
dead.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  may 
be  there  was  dew  upon  the  sweet  mignonette. 
What  is  that  verse  in  Isaiah  P—you  remember 
it:  'Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the 
dust :  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.' " 

This  quotation  was  happy,  and  it  reminded 
me  of  Donne  himself,  and  how  he  used  to 
interweave  the  beauties  of  inspired  truth 
with  his  own  interpretations  t)f  nature.  And 
as  I  parted  witb  my  interesting  guide,  and 
turned  my  steps  from  St.  Clement's  with  its 
under-world  of  sleeping  generations,  one's 
hope  became  more  comfortable,  and  one's 
spirits  were  refreshed  by  the  recollection  of  a 
passage  from  the  favourite  Doctor's  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  Sir  William  Cockayne : — 

"  The  Gentiles  and  their  poets  describe  the 
sad  state  of  death  as  '  one  everlasting  night ;'  to 
them,  a  night ;  but  to  a  Christian  it  is  the  day 
of  death  and  the  day  of  resurrection ;  we  die  in 
the  light,  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d's  presence;  and 
we  rise  in  the  light,  in  the  sight  of  His  very 
essence.  Nay,  God's  corrections  and  judgments 
upon  us  in  this  life  are  still  expressed  so — 
dies  visitationis ;  still  it  is  a  day,  though  a  day 
of  visitation ;  and  still  we  may  discern  God  to 
be  in  the  action.  The  Lord  of  life  was  the  first 
that  named  death ;  morte  morieris,  says  God — 
thou  shalt  die  the  death.  I  do  the  less  fear,  or 
abhor  death,  because  I  find  it  in  His  mouth ; 
even  a  malediction  hath  a  sweetness  in  His 
mouth,  for  there  is  a  blessing  wrapped  up  in  it; 
a  mercy  in  every  correction ;  a  resurrection  in 
every  death." 
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|T  was  decided  that  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  appix>aching 
marriage  should  be  made  ih  the  first 
instance  to  the  Privy  Council.  This 
was  done  on  the  23rd  of  Norember,  in  the 
presence  of  eighty -three  PriTy  Councillors. 
No  less  thaai  stxty-one  ot  these,  including  the 
illttbtrious  nlimes  of  the  Dnks  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are 
now  dead-^an  afilscting  comment  on  the  solemn 
truth,  Bic  transit  gloria  rmmdi. 

The  Queen  herself,  in  her  journal,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  brief  scene  before 
the  Council : — 

"  Precisely  at  two  I  went  in.  The  room  was 
ftdl,  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was  there.  Lord 
Melbourne  I  saw  looking  kindly  at  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  but  he  was  not  near  me. 
I  then  read  my  short  declaration.  I  felt 
my  hands  shook,  but  I  did  not  make  one 
mistake.  I  felt  most  happy  and  thankful  when 
it  was  over.  Lord  Lansdowne  then  rose,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Privy  Council,  asked  that 
*  this  most  gracious  and  most  welcome  com- 
munication might  be  printed.'  I  then  left  the 
room,  the  whole  thing  not  lasting  Above  two 
or  three  minutes.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
came  into  the  small  library  where  I  was  stand- 
ing and  wished  me  joy. 

General  Grey  states,  "The  Queen  always  wore 
a  bracelet  with  the  Prince's  picture,"  and,  re- 
ferring to  this  bracelet.  Her  Msjesty  adds  in 
her  journal,  **  It  seemed  to  give  me  courage  at 
the  council." 

The  marriage  took  place  at  the  Chapel 
tooyal,  on  the  lOth  of  February,  1840,  and  the 
ceremony  passed  in  the  most  auspidous  man- 
ner. The  morning  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
dism^  with  rain  and  fog,  **  but  before  the  de- 
parture for  Windsor  the  sun  shone  forth  with 
all  the  splendour  which  distinguishes  what  is 
now  proverbially  called  'Queen's  weather.*" 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  left  for  Windsor,  being  enthu- 
siastically received  on  all  points  of  their  route; 
and,  of  course,  the  Eton  boys  were  as  con- 
spicuous as  usual  in  their  display  of  boisterous 
loyalty. 

The  Boyal  hbneymoon  was  very  short,  for 
on  the  19th  the  Queen  held  a  levee,  and  on  the 
28th  the  Duke  of  Coburg  left  Bngland.    The 


Prince's  brother,  the  hereditary  Prince  Emeat, 
alone  remained  to  remind  him  of  fail  old  bone. 

An  exti'act  from  the  Queen's  jtmrnal  d^ 
scribes  the  pain  which  the  Prince  felt  st  iNfng 
thus  separated  from  all  his  pomiexiailB,  andW 
own  generous  sense  that  he  was  making  a  ml 
sacrifice  for  her : — 

"  He  said  to  me,"  the  QueeH  records  m  her 
journal,  "that  1  had  never  known  a  father,  and 
could  not  therefore  feel  what  he  did.  His 
childhood  had  been  very  happy."  "Emesi" 
(the  hereditary  Prince  remained  f6r  some  tifflf 
in  Englaad  after  his  brother's  mania^H 
"  Ernest^  he  said,  was  now  the  only  one  re- 
maining here  of  all  his  earliest  ties  and  recol- 
lections ;  but  that  if  I  continued  to  hreUm  as 
I  did  now,  I  could  make  up  for  aIL  He  never 
cried,  he  said,  in  general,  but  AlveniieVMA  aad 
Kolowrath  (they  had  aoeompanied  the  Dtjkc  to 
England  and  now  left  with  him)  had  cried  » 
much  that  he  was  quite  overcome.  Oh,  how  I 
did  feel  for  my  dearest,  precious  husband  «l 
this  moment!  Father,  brother,  friend*,  coimtiy 
—all  has  he  left,  and  all  for  me.  God  gnat 
that  I  may  be  the  happy  person,  the  iw^ 
happy  person,  to  make  this  dearest,  bk«^i 
being  happy  and  contented !  What  is  in  n? 
power  to  make  him  happy  I  will  do." 

The  Queeh  was  now  married  to  the  hnsbaad 
of  her  choice  amid  the  sincere  and  general  re- 
joicing of  her  subjects.  The  Prince,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  established  in  his  new  and 
difficult  position.  The  first  point  of  anj  ddi- 
cacy  which  he  had  to  arrange  related  to  the 
formation  of  his  household.  His  own  ideas 
are  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen  before  hi? 
marriage,  which  furnishes  another  striking 
proof  of  his  good  sense. 

He  thus  writes  to  the  Queen  on  the  10th  cf 
December,  1839  :— 

"  Now  I  come  to  a  second  point  which  iff 
touch  upon  in  your  letter,  and  which  I  ^^^ 
also  much  at  heart ;  I  mean  the  choice  of  tk? 
persons  who  are  to  belong  to  my  househoM 
The  maxim,  *  Tell  me  whom  he  associates  mtfc. 
and  I  will  tell  you  who  he  is,'  must  here  espe- 
cially not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  should  widi  ptf^* 
cularly  that  the  selection  should  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  politics ;  for  if  I  am  really  to  keep 
myself  free  from  all  parties,  my  people  tnn<jt 
not  belong  exi^lusiVely  tc  one  side. 


And 
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above  all  do  I  wish  that  they  shonld  be  well- 
edncated  men,  and  of  bigh  chanoter,  who  shall 
have  abead  J  diating^shed  themselTes  in  their 
BereTal  poeitiona,  whether  it  be  in  the  army  or 
rarff  or  in  the  scientifio  world.  I  know  jou 
will  agree  in  my  Tiewe/* 

On  the  whole,  his  honsehold  wae  formed  to 
hk  flatiifttetion. 

Nothing  cotdd  be  more  admirable  than  the 
vifldom  with  which  the  Prince  ^ded  his  re- 
iationa  towards  general  society.  From  the 
first  he  laid  down  strict,  not  to  say  serere  mles, 
for  bis  own  guidaaoe.  The  principle  on  which 
li«  lesc^red  to  act  (to  use  hie  own  noble  words) 
^THsthiB!  "  To  Biiik  his  own  indiridnal  existence 
in  that  of  his  wife;  to  aim  at  no  power  by  himself 
orforhimself;  to  shnnall ostentation;  toassnme 
iM>  leparate  responsibility  before  the  pnblic," 
\fBtt  making  his  position  entirely  a  part  of  the 
Qneen's,  "  continnally  and  anxionsly  to  watch 
eveiy  part  of  the  public  business  in  order  to 
be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment 
in  any  of  the  multifarious  and  diificult  ques- 
tloM  brought  before  her-Hsometimes  political, 
or  Bodal,  or  personal,  as  the  natural  head  of 
W  family,  superintendent  of  her  household, 
manager  of  her  private  affairs ;  her  sole  con- 
fidential adviser  in  politics,  and  only  assistant 
in  her  communioationa  with  the  officers  of  the 
Government."* 

**He  imposed  a  degree  of  restraint  and  self- 
ienial  upon  his  own  movements,  which  could 
not  but  have  been  irksome,  had  he  not  been 
sustabed  by  a  sense  of  the  advantage  which 
the  throne  would  derive  from  it.  He  denied 
bimBelf  the  pleasure — ^which  to  one  so  fond  as 
he  was  of  personally  watching  and  inspecting 
eveiy  improvement  that  was  in  progress  would 
bave  been  very  great — of  walking  at  will  about 
the  town.  Wherever  he  went,  whether  in  a 
carriage  of  on  horseback,  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  equerry.  He  paid  no  visits  in  general 
society.  His  visits  were  to  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  to  museums  of  art  or  science,  to  insti- 
tutions for  good  and  benevolent  purposes. 
Wherever  a  visit  from  him,  or  his  presence, 
could  tend  to  advance  the  real  good  of  the 
people,  there  his  horses  might  be  seen  waiting; 
never  at  the  door  of  mere  fashion.  Bcandal 
itself  could  take  no  liberty  with  his  name.  He 
loved  to  ride  through  all  the  districts  of  Lon- 
don where  building  and  improvements  were  in 
progress,  more  especially  when  they  were  such 

*  Uiter  to  the  Duke  of  WeUiagton,  in  aiuwer  to  o£fer  of 
tommana  of  the  Anay. -Speeches,  <tc.,  of  the  J'riAee  Consort, 


as  would  conduce  to  the  health  or  recreation 
of  the  working  classes;  and  few,  if  any,  knew 
BO  well,  or  took  such  interest  as  he  did,  in 
all  that  was  being  done,  at  any  distance  east, 
west,  north,  or  south  of  the  great  city— from 
Victoria  Park  to  Battersea— from  the  Begenf  s 
Park  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  far  beyond. 
'  He  would  frequently  return,'  the  Queen  says» 
'  to  luncheon  at  a  great  pace,  and  would  always 
come  through  the  Qneen's  dressing-room, 
where  she  generally  was  at  that  time,  with  that 
bright,  loving  smile  with  which  he  ever  greeted 
her,  telling  her  where  he  had  been,  what  new 
buildings  he  had  seen,  what  studios,  &c.,  he  had 
visited.  Biding  for  mere  riding  sake  he  dis- 
liked, and  said,  "  Se  mmfnyiHmich  so  "  (It  bores 
me  so).'" 

"  There  were  some,  undoubtedly,  who  would 
gladly  have  seen  his  conduct  the  reverse  of  all 
this,  with  whom  he  would  have  been  more 
popular  had  he  shared  habitually  and  indis- 
criminately in  the  gaieties  of  the  f  ashional^e 
world— had  he  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
racecourse;  had  he,  in  short,  imitated  the  free 
lives,  and  even,  it  must  be  said,  the  vices,  of 
former  generations  of  the  royal  family.  But 
the  country  generally  knew  how  to  estimate 
and  admire  the  beauty  of  domestic  life,  beyond 
reproach,  or  the  possibility  of  reproach,  of 
which  the  Queen  and  he  set  so  noble  an  example. 

"  It  is  this  which  has  been  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  the  throne  in  our  day,  and  which 
has  won  for  the  English  Oourt  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  British  people,  and  the  respect 
of  the  world.  Above  all,  he  has  set  an  example 
for  his  children,  from  which  they  may  be  sure 
they  can  never  deviate  without  idling  in  public 
estimation,  and  running  the  risk  of  undoing 
the  work  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental 
in  accomplishing." 

His  own  personal  position  in  the  Queen's 
household  presented  not  the  least  of  the  dij£- 
culties  which  he  had  to  surmount.  In  a  letter 
to  Prince  Loewenstein  he  says : — 

*'  In  my  home  life  I  am  very  happy  and  con- 
tented, but  the  difficulty  in  filling  my  place 
with  the  proper  dignity  is,  that  I  am  only  the 
husband,  not  the  master  in  the  house." 

But  the  following  interesting  passage  tells 
us  how  this  delicate  point  was  settled  ^-* 

"Thanks  to  the  firmness,  but  at  the  same 
time  gentleness,  with  which  the  Prince  insisted 
on  filling  his  proper  position  as  head  of  the 
family— thanks  also  to  the  clear  judgment  and 
right  feeling  of  the  Queen  as  well  as  to  her 
Singularly  honest  and  strAightfofWard  natorfr— 
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bat  tbankg,  more  than  all,  to  the  mutual  love 
and  perfect  confidence  which  bound  the  Queen 
and  Prince  to  each  other — it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  anj  separation  or  difference  of  interests 
or  duties  between  them.  To  those  who  would 
urge  upon  the  Queen  that,  as  Sovereign,  she 
must  be  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  family 
as  well  as  of  the  State,  and  that  her  husband 
was,  after  all,  but  one  of  her  subjects.  Her 
Majesty  would  reply,  that  she  had  solemnly 
engaged  at  the  altar  to  '  obey '  as  well  as  to 
'  love  and  honour ;'  and  this  sacred  obligation 
she  could  consent  neither  to  limit  nor  refine 
away." 

The  picture  is  indeed  a  beautiful  one,  oyer 
which  we  might  fitly  place  the  apostolic  legend 
— -"  In  honour  preferring  one  another." 

Most  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  life 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  during  the  first  year 
of  their  marriage. 

At  first  early  rising  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  royal  habit.  The  Prince  writes  to  his 
grandmother  thus : — 

"We  are  very  happy,  and  in  good  spirits, 
but  I  find  it  very  difi&cidt  to  acclimatize  myself 
completely,  though  I  hope  soon  to  find  myself 
more  at  home.  The  late  hours  are  what  I  find 
it  most  difficult  to  bear." 

Late  hours  at  night  led  naturally  to  late 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  the  Queen  mentions 
that  "  in  these  days  they  were  very  late  of  a 
morning  (which  was  the  Queen's  fault),  break- 
fasting at  ten,  and  getting  out  veiy  little,  which 
was  vexy  imwholesome." 

These  late  hours  in  the  morning  were  gradu- 
ally improved  "under  the  infiuence  of  the 
Prince" — ^an  influence  which  was  further  evident 
in  the  judicious  and  well-regulated  division  of 
the  hours  and  occupations  of  the  day. 

The  Qaeen,  in  the  following  memorandum, 
gives  this  account  of  their  ordinary  habits : — 

"  At  this  time  the  Prince  and  Queen  spent 
their  day  much  as  follows :  They  breakfasted 
at  nine,  and  took  a  walk  every  morning  soon 
afterwards.  Then  came  the  usual  amount  of 
business  (far  less  heavy,  however,  than  ^ow) ; 
besides  which  they  drew  and  etched  a  great 
deal  together,  which  was  a  source  of  great 
amxisement,  having  the  plates  *hW  m  the  house. 
Luncheon  followed  at  the  usual  hour  of  two 
o'clock.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  generally 
staying  in  the  house,  came  to  the  Queen  in  the 
afternoon,  and  between  five  and  six  the  Prince 
usually  drove  her  out  in  a  pony  phaeton.  If 
the  Prince  did  not  drive  the  Queen,  he  rode,  in 
which  case  she  took  a  drive  with  the  Duchess 


of  Kent  or  the  ladies.  The  Prince  aJao  read 
aloud  most  days  to  the  Queen.  The  diimer 
was  at  eight  o'dock,  and  always  with  the  com- 
pany. In  the  evening  the  Prince  frequent^ 
played  at  double  chess,  a  game  of  which  he 
was  very  fond,  and  which  he  played  ertremcfy 
well. 

"At  first  'the  Queen  tried  to  get  rid  of  tk 
bad  custom,  prevailing  only  in  this  coiintr7t<xf 
the  gentlemen  remaining  after  the  ladies  kd 
left,  in  the  dining  room.  But  Lord  Melboone 
advised  against  it,  and  the  Prince  himself 
thought  it  better  not  to  make  any  change.' 
The  hours,  however,  were  never  late  of  an  ereo- 
ing,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  partf  had 
not  broken  up  by  eleven  o'clock.  Compara- 
tively early,  too,  as  the  breakfast  hour  now  wia» 
the  Prince  had  often,  particularly  in  later 
years,  as  work  got  heavier,  done  much  businen 
before  it;  written  letters  or  prepared  the 
draughts  of  memoranda  on  the  many  importaot 
subjects  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  or  which 
had  to  be  considered  by  the  Queen. 

"The  Prince  was  also  at  this  time  'much 
taken  up  with  painting' — an  occupation  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  but  for  which,  in  after 
years,  he  had  no  time — '  and  began  a  picture 
of  the  death  of  Posa,  from  Schiller^s  Ikm 
Carlo8y  making  first  a  small  sketch  of  it,  whicb 
he  did  beautifully." 

The  Prince,  it  seems,  never  took  kindly  to 
great  dinners,  or  the  common  evening  amuse* 
ments  of  the  fashionable  world.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  loved  to  get  hold  of  some  man  emineat 
as  a  statesman,  or  man  of  science,  and  to  pan 
the  hours  he  was  thus  compelled  to  give  to  the 
world  in  political  or  instructive  conversatioiL 

The  Prince,  we  learn,  entirely  altered  the 
Queen's  feelings  about  town  and  country.  Be- 
fore her  marriage  she  rejoiced  in  coming  to 
London,  and  disliked  nothing  so  much  as  leav- 
ing it.  But  she  soon  began  to  share  the  Princess 
preference  for  the  country,  until  at  loigth  resi- 
dence in  London  became  absolutely  distaste- 
ful to  her ;  and  she  adds  in  a  note,  "  It  was  abo 
injurious  to  her  health,  as  she  suffered  mxtk 
from  the  extreme  weight  and  thickness  of  tk 
atmosphere,  which  gave  her  the  headache;"  and 
in  connexion  with  this  we  must  quote  a  note  at 
another  part  of  the  volume : — 

"  Note  by  the  Queen. — *  This  the  Prince  con- 
stantly expressed  on  arriving  at  Osborne  and 
Balmoral,  and  on  leaving  London:  ''How 
sweet  it  smells!  How  delicious  the  air  is! 
One  begins  to  breathe  again !"  And  how  he 
delighted  in  the  song  of  birds,  and  especially 
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q£  ni^tipgftlcp  I-^Hsteiuxig  f  oi*  tliem  i&  the 
^F7  P^efttl  w^s  he  U96d,ta  take  with  the 
Queen  in.  the  wooda  at  Osbozne,  and  whifitliBg 
to  t  liem  in  their  own.  peculiar  long  note,  whioh 
th^  inyariablj  answer.  The  Qaeen  cannot 
.  kefti*,  this  note  now  without  laucying  she  hears 
him,  and  without  the  deepest,  saddest  emotion. 
At  night  JSi^  would  stand  on  the  balcony  at 
0sbQJ7ie*inMaj^  listening  to  thenightingales.''' 

The  Princ^»,  however^  ve  are  told,  alwajjrs 
sacrific^  hi^  f^^elings  about  this»  partly  for  the 
sake  of  £he  easier,  communication  with  mims- 
iers,  and /'still  more  froni  the  conviction  of 
the  infln^ce  for  good  which  the  presence  of  -a 
Court'  80  looked  up  to  as  that  of  England  under 
the  ^ueen  and  himself  could  not  fail  to  ej^ercise 
far  and  wide — far,  indeed,  beyond  the  world  of 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.-*    . 

On  tJaster  Monday,  April  20th.  .1840,  the 
Prince' met  with  what  might  have  been  a  fatal 
accident.  His  horse  suddenly  ran  away  in  the 
Home  Park  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  the 
Piince,  after  turning  him  several  times,  in  a 
Tain  ^deayour  to  stop  him,  was  at  last  knocked 
off  by  a'  tree,  *  against  which  he  brushed  in 
paseirigi  ;and  fell,  most  providentially,  con- 
aideriiig  the  rapid  pace,  without  being  seriously 
hurt.  'The  Queen,  who  witnessed  the. accident, 
writer  in  ter  journal  :— 

**Ohi  how  thankful  I  felt  that  it  was  no 
worse!  His  anxiety  was  all  for  me,  not  for 
himself* 

Ik  June  of  the  sfeime  year,  the  Prince  pre- 
sided at  a  meeting  to  promote  the  abolition  of 
thetlaVe  trade.  Referring  to  this  occasion, 
the  Qtieeii'says,  "He* was  very  nervous  before 
he  w^,  and  had  repeated  his  speech  to  her  in 
the  morning  by  heart.*'  The  Prince  himself 
writes,  *•  I  learnt  toy  speech  by  heart,  for  it  is 
always  difficult  to  have  to  spfeak  in  a  foreign 
I&nguige  before  five  or  six  thousand  eager 
iisteneTB.**  The  speech  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessfb^,  and  forms  the  first  of  that  remarkable 
serfes^  Off  tmblio  utterances  since  published 
under  tiie'iitie  of  the  "Principal  Speeches  and 
Addresses  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort." 

k  few  days  later,  Edward  Oxford  made  his 
despicable  attempt  on  the  Queen's  life ;  and 
we  have  a  full  and  interesting  ai^ount  of  this 
occmrrence  in  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  the 
Dowager  Dachess  of  Gotha : — 

'*  BudtinghoM  Palace  June  11, 1840. 

•*De*r  Gttmdmamma, — I  hasten  to  give  you 
an  account  of  an  ev^it  which  might  otherwise 
he  miwrepresented  to  you,  which  endangered 
my  Hf^idiA'  that  ei  Yiotoria,  but  from  which 


we  escaped,  under  the  protection  of  the  watch- 
ful hand. of  Providence.  We  drove  out  yester- 
day afternoon,  about  six  o'clock,  to  pay  Aunt 
Kent  a  visit,  and  to  take  a  turn  round  Hyde 
Park.  We  drove  in  a  small  phaeton.  I  sat 
oa  the  right,  Victoria  on  the  left.  We  had 
hai'dly  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
palace,  when  I  noticed  on  the  footpath  on  my 
side  a  Uttle  mean-looking  man  holdixig  some- 
thing towards  us;  ^d  before  I  could  distin- 
guish what  it  wa9,  a  shot  was  fired,  which 
almost  stunned  us  both,  it  was  so  loud,  and 
fired  bw-ely  six  paces  from  us.  Victoria  had 
just  turned  to  look  at  a  horse,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  understand  why  her  ears  were  ring- 
ing, as,  from  it  being  so  very  near,  she  could 
hardly  distinguish  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
shot  having  been  fired.  The  horses  started, 
and  the  carriage  stopped.  I  seized  Victoria's 
hands,  and  asked  if  the  fright  had  not  shaken 
her,  but  she  laughed  at  the  thing. 

"  I  then  looked  again  at  the  man,  who  was 
still  standing  in  the  same  place,  his  arms 
crossed,  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  His  atti- 
tude was  EO  affected  and  theatrical,  it  quite 
amused  me.  Suddenly  he  again  pointed  his 
pistol  and  fired  a  second  time.  This  time 
Victoria  also  saw  the  shot,  and  stooped  quickly, 
drawn  down  by  me.  The  ball  must  have 
passed  just  above  her  head,  to  judge  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found  sticking  in  an  opposite 
wall.  The  many  people  who  stood  round  us 
and  the  man,  and  were  at  first  petriped  with 
fright  on  seeing  what  happened,  now  rushed 
upon  him.  I  called  to  the  postilion  to  go  on, 
and  we  arrived  safely  at  Aunt  Kent's.  Thence 
we  took  a  short  drive  through  the  Park,  partly 
to  give  Victoria  a  little  fresh  air,  partly  also 
to  show  the  public  that  we  had  not,  on  account 
of  what  had  happened,  lost  all  confidence  in 
them. 

"  To-day  I  am  very  tired  and  knocked  up  by 
the  quantity  of  visitors,  the  questions,  and 
descriptions  I  have  had  to  give.  You  must, 
therefore,  excuse  my  ending  now,  only  thank- 
ing you  for  your  letter,  which  I  have  just 
received,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read. 

"  My  chief  anxiety  was  lest  the  fright  should 
have  been  injurious  to  Victoria  in  her  present 
state ;  but  she  is  quite  well,  as  I  am  myself. 
I  thank  Almighty  God  for  His  protection. 
"  Ycur  faithful  grandson, 

*'Al.BBBT. 

"  The  name  of  the  culprit  is  Edward  Oxford. 
He  is  seventeen  years  old,  a  waiter  at  a  low 
inn,  not  mad,  but  quite  quiet  and  composed." 
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General  Gi-e j's  Toltune  carries  qb  only  to  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty's  married 
life,  the  last  most  important  home  event 
recorded  heing  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Boyal. 

With'  the  noble  spirit  of  womanly  confidence 
which  pervades  the  entire  volume,  Her  Majesty 
shrinks  not  from  allowing  her  subjects  to 
glance  within  the  holiest  shrine  of  home  affec- 
tions and  sympathies,  and  gives  the  most 
touching  testimony  to  the  devotion  of  her 
Boyal  husband  at  this  interesting  period. 

"  For  a  moment  only,"  the  Queen  says, "  was 
he  disappointed  at  its  being  a  daughter,  and 
not  a  son."  His  first  care  was  for  the  safety 
of  the  Queen  ;•  and  "  we  cannot  be  thankful 
enough  to  God,"  he  writes  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gotha  on  the  14th,  "that  evetything  has 
passed  so  very  prosperously." 

'*  During  the  time  the  Queen  was  laid  up, 
his  care  and  devotion,"  the  Queen  records, 
"were  quite  beyond  expression."  He  was 
always  at  hand  to  do  anything  in  his  power 
for  her  comfort.  He  was  content  to  sit  by  her 
in  a  darkened  room,  to  read  to  her  or  write 
for  her. 

"  No  one  but  himself  ever  lifted  her  from 
her  bed  to  her  sofa,  and  he  always  helped  to 
wheel  her  on  her  bed  or  sofa  into  the  next 
room.  For  this  purpose  he  would  come  in- 
stantly, when  sent  for,  from  any  part  of  the 
house.  As  years  went  on,  and  he  became  over- 
whelmed with  work  (for  his  attentions  were 
the  same  in  all  the  Queen's  subsequent  con- 
finements), this  was  often  done  at  much  in- 
convenience to  himself,  but  he  ever  came  with 
a  sweet  smile  on  his  face.  In  short,"  the 
Queen  adds,  "  his  care  of  her  wels  like  that  of 
a  mother,  nor  could  there  be  a  kinder,  wiser, 
or  more  judicious  nurse." 

In  connexion  with  this  event,  a  pleasing 
anecdote  is  introduced,  which  places  the  Prince 
before  us  as  a  father  and  a  scholar.  From  the 
moment  of  his  first  establishment  in  England, 
he  had  resolutely  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  To  this  end  he  began  regular  read- 
ings in  the  English  laws  and  constitution  with 
Mr.  Selwyn,  a  highly  distinguished  barrister. 
Two  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Boyal, 
Mr.  Selwyn  came,  according  to  appointment. 
The  Prince  said  to  him,  "  I  fear  I  cannot  read 
any  law  to-day,  there  are  so  many  constantly 
coming  to  congratulate,*  but  you  will  like  to 
see  the  little  Princess."  Then  finding  that 
*  Memorandttm  by  the  Qu6«n, 


Her  Boyal  Highness  was  asleep,  he  took  Mr. 
Selwyn  into  the  nursery,  and,  taking  the  litUe 
hand  of  the  infant,  he  said,  "The  next  time 
we  read,  it  must  be  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  Princess  Boyal." 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  sketch  of  tha 
Home  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  a  brief  reference  to  the  importsat 
national  benefits  which  resulted  from  his 
more  public  walk  and  example. 

From  thedayonwhichhe  first  trodour  English 
soil,  to  that  on  which  his  death  so  suddenlj 
desolated  the  Boyal  Home,  the  responmbilitiee 
of  his  exalted  relationship  were  most  faithfdllj 
discharged.  He  marked  out  at  onoe,  wilih 
sagacious  precision,  his  own  sphere,  and  filled 
it  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  conaifltencj. 
In  doing  so  he  surmounted  no  ordinazy  diffi- 
culties. From  the  domain  of  politLca  his  ac- 
tivities and  infiuence  were  jealously  excluded. 
In  the  work  of  Government,  political  etiquette 
and  tradition  prohibited  him  from  taking  anj 
part.  With  vigorous  health,  ample  means, 
abimdant  leisure,  and  opportunity,  but  lacking 
any  prescribed  sphere  of  public  duty,  he  re- 
sisted no  ordinary  temptations  to  a  career  of 
self-indulgence.  He  descried  a  wide  realm  of 
usefulness,  in  which  he  might  become  lead» 
without  exx>osing  himself  to  party  suspicioii, 
and  without  trespassing  beyond  oonstitatioxud 
limits.  He  became  the  patron  of  social  reform ; 
he  gave  himself  to  philanthropy;  he  applied 
the  stimulus  of  his  favour  and  his  example  to 
scientific  research,  and  aimed  to  raise  tke 
educational  tone  of  the  people. 

The  schools  at  Windsor  afforded  proof  how 
greatly  he  valued  popular  cultnire.  Hia  erec- 
tion of  a  model  cottage  at  his  own  expense, 
and  the  formation  of  a  society  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  construct  their  own  houses,  in- 
dicated the  sincerity  of  the  convictions  Tdiich  he 
expressed  in  one  of  bis  speeches  in  the  year  1848: 

"  To  show  how  man  can  help  man,  notwith- 
standing the  complicated  state  of  civilised 
society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  phiLsii- 
thropic  person ;  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  the 
duty  of  those  who,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth,  and  educa- 
tion." 

One  anecdote,  which  we  have  eveay  reasoxi 
to  believe  is  authentic,  deserves  to  be  recorded 
in  connexion  with  this  topic.  A  young  man, 
then  known  only,  if  known  at  all,  in  the  dis- 
trict, for  his  eittreme  political  ofdnio&i,  ^m- 
menc^d  a  misi^6n  with  week-day  IMikr^s  and 
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scbools  and  saYings-bankB,  in  an  eztretnely 
debased  comer,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
one  of  the  Boyal  residences.  All  things  went 
on  well  except  the  financial  department.  The 
young  missionary  conld  not  obtain  money  for 
his  boilding  purposes  in  snfiicient  quantities ; 
he  songht  none  for  his  own  work.  What  conld 
he  do  P  Boldly  he  applied  to  the  Queen.  The 
regular  inquiries  followed.  No  aid  could  eyer 
be  procured  from  that  family  without  inquiries. 
Two  or  five  pounds  were  never  sent  to  an  ap- 
plicant for  the  purpose  of  quieting  conscience 
and  getting  rid  of  him.  The  plans  were  ap- 
proved. From  that  time  the  Prince  and  the 
Queen  took  a  warm  interest  in  their  working. 
The  scheme  wels  singularly  successful.  It  was 
never  forgotten  amid  the  cares  or  the  pleasures 
of  the  Oourt,  because  the  pleasures  were  not 
calculated  to  drive  the  mission  out  of  mind, 
and  the  cares  were  formed  of  kindred  objects. 
That  mission  not  only  received  pecuniary  sup- 
port, but  was  a  matter  of  continued  personal 
inquiry  and  interest.  The  missionary  was 
once  a  working  man,  who  struggled  onwards 
and  upwards  through  many  difficulties.  He 
became  ultimately  one  of  the  leading  home 
missionaries  of  the  land.  And  yet  we  cannot 
tell  how  much  of  his  perseverance  in  this  work 
was  due  to  the  kindly  interest  and  the  warm 
encouragement  afforded  on  this  application 
for  aid  to  his  first  mission.  Kind  words  and 
deeds  are  noble  incentives  to  work. 

Especially  will  the  name  of  the  Prince  ever 
be  identified  in  the  recollection  of  the  nation 
with  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
1851.  Whether  the  original  conception  of  that 
magnificent  enterprise  was  due  to  his  genius, 
or  whether  ho  adopted  it,  matters  little;  he 
made  it  his  own  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  welcomed  it,  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  laboured  to  realise  it,  the  interest 
with  which  he  watched  over  its  growth,  and 
helped  it  on  to  maturity.  If  by  that  com- 
petitive display  of  manufacturing  art  a  new 
spirit  of  emulation  and  enterpiise  was  kindled 
in  the  country — ^if  the  homes  of  England 
have  in  consequence  become  more  familiar 
with  artistic  examples  of  graceful  form  and 
combinations  of  colour,  substituting  elegance 
for  uncouthness  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments and  decorations— if  an  art  spirit  has 
been  bom  amongst  us  and  is  being  cultivated, 
the  change  is  mainly  due  to  the  exertion  and 
influence  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

But  ker«  we  must  pause.  Our  aim  has  not 
been  to  speak  of  the'  Prince  in  his  publi<i  but 


ill  his  private  life,  where  real  greatness  finds 
its  noblest  sphere  as  weU  as  its  most  searching 
test.  Full  proof  has  already  been  given  that 
in  lifting  the  veil  which  generally  screens  the 
humblest  home  from  public  observation,  the 
Queen  has  taken  a  step  most  gratefully  appre- 
ciated by  a  nation,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  it  "  seeks  its  own  happiness  at  its  own 
fireside;"  and  we  have  felt  it  no  ordinary 
privilege  to  make  our  readers  familiar  with  the 
main  features  of  the  attractive  picture  which 
the  Queen  has  invited  us  to  contemplate  and 
study.  The  touching  narrative  of  domestic 
life  in  the  royal  home  cannot  fail  to  '*  fix  for 
ever  the  loyal  sympathy  of  all  who  have  faith 
in  what  is  good,  and  hold  true  Christian  alle- 
giance to  their  God  and  to  their  country ;"  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  added  fervour  to  the 
national  petition  that  our  Sovereign  may 
"evermore  have  affiance  in  Him"  who  alone 
can  fin  the  void  created  in  her  heart ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  looking  into  the  dim  future  of 
our  country's  weal,  it  is  no  slight  cause  of 
thankfulness  to  feel  that  in  the  standard  of 
princely  excellence  set  before  them  by  their 
royal  father,  "  his  children  will  ever  find  " — in 
the  words  of  his  biographer — "the  strongest 
incentive  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  their  great 
sire." 
"  Oh,  how  should  England,  dreaming  of  his  sons, 
Hope  more  for  these  than  iohm  inheritance 
Of  Buoh  a  life !— a  heart — ^a  mind  as  thine, 
Thott  noUe  father  of  her  kings  to  be ! " 

We  notice  that  the  closing  paragraph  in  the 
Prince's  biography  describes  the  Christmas 
celebrations  at  Windsor.  We  read, — "  It 
was  the  favourite  festival  of  the  Prince — a 
day,  he  thought,  for  the  interchange  of 
presents,  as  marks  of  mutual  affection  and 
good  will."  The  words  seem  to  give  wings 
to  thought.  Involuntarily  we  travel  over  the 
lapse  of  time:  and  now  that  Christmas  is 
coming  again,  we  realise  afresh  that  night  of 
mourning  which  made  a  nation  mingle  its 
tears  with  Christmas  joy.  Years  have  since 
come  and  gone ;  but  may  it  not  still  be  well  to 
recognize  the  meetness  of  commingb'ng  Christ- 
mas anticipations  with  the  remembrances  of 
loved  ones  gone  before  P  The  first  Christmas 
song  was  ''a  song  in  the  night."  May  not 
that  song  be  regarded  as  no  untrue  parable  of 
the  mission  of  our  Holy  Faith  in  a  sin-and- 
sorrow- stricken  world  P  Is  not  Chiistianity 
the  religion  which  biings  "  tidings  of  great  joy  " 
both  to  sinners  and  to  sorrowers?  May  we  no( 
still  have  6ur  "Christmas  songs  in  the  night "? 

u  TT  2 
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It  is  a  reminiscence  we  love  to  cherisli  in  our 
recollections  of  Albert  the  Grood,  that  in  the 
night  of  his  mortality  he  found  comfort  in 
this  song : — 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thco  ; 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed, 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure ; 
Save  me  from  its  guilt  and  power." 


There  is  comfort  for  the  dying  in  Boch  a 
song;  and  there  is  comfort  for  the  living— 
the  living  mourner.  May  that  comfort  be 
richly  ministered  to  our  beloved  Sovereign 
this  Christmas -tide ;  and  then  Christmas  re- 
collections of  bereavement  may  serve  to  inten* 
sify  Christmas  anticipations  of  expectant  hope 
— hope,  looking  forward  to  a  reunion  in  that 
home  where  holiness  shall  be  perfected,  and  all 
teal's  wiped  away. 

Thb  Editor. 
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Chaptee  IX.  {coniimied,) 

|N  the  consideration  of  this  question 
(I.)  there  are  two  main  varieties  which 
at  once  suggest  themselves — dictation 
and  co-operation.  There  may  be  a 
Divine  message  dictated  for  oral  delivery,  and 
afterwards  recorded,  by  a  simple  act  of  memory, 
in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  previously 
spoken.  Or  there  may  be  a  message  in  which 
the  writer  is  permitted  to  co-operate  more 
largely,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  uses  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  more  or  less  controlled  by  His  own 
influence,  to  be  the  channel  through  which 
facts  or  doctrines  are  transmitted  to  mankind. 
In  this  latter  case  we  have  further  to  distin- 
guish between  the  knowledge  itself  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  conveyed.  These  means 
may  be  twofold :  (1)  Immediate,  supernatural 
revelation;  or  (2),  The  quickening  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  natural  powers  of  the  writer ;  his 
memory,  judgment,  religious  affections,  and 
spiritual  reason.  These  may  be  distinguished 
as  (1)  Revelation,  and  (2)  Illumination.  The 
first  is  peculiar  to  inspired  prophets,  and  is 
distinctively  supernatural;  the  second  is  shared, 
though  it  may  be  in  lower  degrees,  by  all  true 
Christians. 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  the  clothing  of 
the  message — its  arrangement,  its  phraseology 
— there  may  be  a  twofold  operation.  There 
may  be  an  impulsive  and  guiding  process 
within  the  mind  of  the  prophet ;  or  there  may 
be  an  external  restraint,  so  that  the  sacred 
penman,  retaining  liberty  of  choice  within 
certain  limits,  is  checked  at  the  fii^st  moment 


when  human  weakness  or  ignorance 
lead  him  into  error,  or  divert  him  from  the 
practical  and  moral  purport  of  his  message. 
In  the  former  case,  the  message  will  bear  most 
conspicuously  the  impress  of  Divine  agencj ; 
in  the  latter,  human  freedom ;  but  in  both  there 
will  be  real  immunity  from  error. 

Thus,  then,  dictation,  revelation,  illumina- 
tion,* spiritual  impulsion,  and  external  super- 
vision, are  five  elements,  which,  singly  or  con- 
jointly, may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
Divine  message.  The  first  alone  is  sufficient ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  whether  any  or  all  of  thorn 
have  been  employed  is  a  question  of  evidence 
alone.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Christiacs 
would  do  well  to  refrain  from  all  inquiry  as  t.) 
the  mode  of  inspiration,  and  concern  them- 
selves with  the  fact  alone.  And  it  must  h? 
admitted,  that  to  pry  curiously  into  particn- 
lars  which  are  not  revealed  would  be  equal)/ 
rash  and  sinful.  But  when  objections  are 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  (supposed)  unreason- 
ableness, but  also  of  its  opposition  to  clear 
features  of  the  sacred  wi'itings ;  the  light  which 
the  Scriptures  really  supply,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  communicated,  must  evi- 
dently be  a  most  important  help  in  remonn^ 
misconceptions,  and  in  establishing  a  full 
harmony  between  the  doctrine  and  the  facts 
which  it  pi'of esses  to  explain.    A  false  hjpo- 

*  "  In  point  of  dniation,  illamination  is  continaoas;  ^Hk^vx* 
inspiration  [rerelation]  is  intermittent.  In  p<»nt  of  nrxMirr, 
illumination  admits  of  degrees ;  wbereaa  inapiimtian  [ivvels- 
tion]  does  not  admit  of  them."— QaoMflii's  '*  TlMopBMtf  uk." 
eh.  iii.  sect.  1.,  quest,  il. 
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tbesis  of  inspiration  may  be  loaded  with  in- 
Bormoimtable  difficulties,  and  bring  the  truth 
itself  into  discredit  with  thoughtful  men; 
while  ayiew  drawn  from  Scripture  itself  by 
inductiTe  evidence,  may  find  strength  and  con- 
firmation in  all  those  yarious  features  of  style, 
of  form,  and  mutual  relation,  which  enrich  and 
diversify  the  Word  of  God.      • 

n.  (1.)  In  the  sketch  of  such  a  view,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  attempted  within  our  present 
hmits,  we  observe,  first  of  all,  that  there  are 
clear  cases  of  express  dictation.  Thus,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
Churches  (in  the  Apocalypse)  were  dictated  by 
our  Lord  Himself;  while  one  of  the  sweetest 
meflsages  in  the  whole  Bible — a  note  of  comfort 
to  thousands  of  Ohristian  mourners — ^is  after- 
wards dictated  in  the  same  way  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Bev.  ziv.  13).*  Of  the  same  kind  is  the 
later  message  (Rev.  xix.  9).t  In  the  Old  Tes- 
lament  we  have  some  of  the  clearest  examples 
of  this  dictation,  in  the  first  chapters  of  Hosea, 
Amos,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  and  it  abounds 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Jeremiah. 

(2.)  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  direct 
revelation,  where  the  substance  of  the  message 
is  supematurally  given,  but  without  any  trace 
of  dictation  in  the  words  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed— ^we  have  the  history  of  the  temptation ; 
the  visions  to  St.  Peter  and  Cornelius;  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  to  Saul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  with  the  message  then  addressed  to 
him ;  the  later  vision  on  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem; the  jyrophecy  of  Agabus;  the  words  of 
comfort  to  the  apostle  at  Corinth,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  again  before  the  shipwreck;  the 
statements  concerning  the  rapture  of  the 
saints,  in  the  epistles  to  Oorinth  and  Thessa- 
lonica;  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
affirmed  by  St.  Peter;  and  the  contest  of 
Michael  with  Satan,  respecting  the  body  of 
Moses,  asserted  by  St.  Jude.  The  last  book  of 
the  Canon  derives  its  name  from  this  charac- 
teristic feature.  The  substance  of  the  whole  is 
Bupematurally  revealed  in  a  series  of  visions, 
while  dictation  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  seven  epistles  to  the  Churches.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  instances  of  direct  revelation 
are  more  frequent.     As  examples,  we   may 

*  "I  lieud  a  Toioe  from  heayen  cutying  unto  me,  Write, 
Bleawd  arc  the  dead  whieh  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth : 
Tea,  aaith  the  Spirit,  that  thej  may  reet  from  their  labours ; 
uid  their  works  do  foUow  them." 

t  "Write.  Blessed  are  th^  which  are  oaUed  unto  the 
marriac^  sapper  of  the  Lamb.  And  he  saith  unto  me.  These 
an  the  tme  njin«8  of  God." 


specify  the  account  of  the  creation ;  the  pattern 
of  the  tabemade;  the  future  lot  of  Israel  and 
of  the  tribes ;  the  message  to  Samuel  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Eli ;  the  visions  in  the 
sixth  of  Isaiah,  in  the  first  chapters  of  Zechariah, 
and  the  beginning  and  close  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecies,  and  all  the  visions  of  the  beloved 
Daniel. 

(8.)  Of  iUumination,  or  truth  conveyed  by 
the  faculties  of  memory  and  reason,  purified 
and  elevated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have 
examples  throughout  the  epistles,  and  in  the 
historical  books  of  both  Testaments.  Thus,  we 
are  expressly  told  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
epistles  "according  to  the  wisdom  given  to 
him; "  and  wisdom  is  an  inherent  quality,  more 
deeply  inwrought  into  the  texture  of  the  mind 
than  simple  knowledge,  being  the  ripest  and 
highest  result  of  a  man's  spiritual  faculties  in 
their  active  exercise.  Thus,  too,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  promised  to  the  apostles,  to  bring  to 
their  remiemthranee  the  teaching  of  their  Lord — 
a  promise  which  has  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  composition  of  the  first  and  fourth 
Gospels.  In  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  we  are 
expressly  taught  that  a  diligent  search  into  all 
the  facts  was  a  principal  part  of  the  evange- 
list's preparation  for  his  office ;  and  it  is  thus 
implied  that  illumination,  or  the  enlightened 
use  of  memory,  judgment,  and  reason,  em- 
ployed on  copious  materials  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  others,  and  not  direct  revelation, 
was  the  principal  means  by  which  the  necessary 
knowledge  was  imparted  to  him. 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  form  of  .expression, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
message  is  clothed  in  words,  and  thus  g^ven  to 
the  world,  the  direct  evidence  is  less  ample 
The  two  most  explicit  passages  refer  it,  gene* 
rally,  to  a  efpiritual  impulsion  within  the  mind, 
of  the  prophet  Thus,  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 
"all  Scripture  is  God-inspired"  (^toVim/aTOf) : 
and  St.  Peter,  that  "the  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  borne  along  [^f/vo^fjroi]  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  yet,  as  there  was  evidently— on 
some  occasions  at  least — some  latitude  given  to 
tLe  prophet  as  to  the  time  and  mode  *  of  his 
utterance,  it  nmy  be  quite  possible,  and  equally 
consistent  with  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
messagCy  that  the  same  principle  (of  some  loti- 

*  Tor  an  example  of  this  limited  control,  compare  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  snl^ect  to  the 
prophets,"  with  those  of  Jeremiah:  "Then  I  said,  I  wiU 
not  make  mention  of  Him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  His  name. 
But  His  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  iire  shut  up  in 
mj  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  oonld  not 
stay." 
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tade,  at  least  oooanonal)  Bhould  apply  to  the 
ohoioe  of  the  terms  by  whioh  it  was  con- 
Teyed. 

(5.)  Of  external  restraint  or  supervision,  we 
ooold  hardly  expect  to  find  many  dear  traces, 
since  its  usual  result  would  be  merely  to  hind» 
the  insertion  of  what  was  either  erroneous  or 
unsuitable.  The  Old  Testament  furnishes  an 
example,  however,  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  who, 
when  desiring  to  append  a  fuller  interpreta- 
tion to  his  prophecy,  receives  for  answer,  "  Go 
thy  way :  for  the  words  are  closed  up  and  sealed 
till  the  time  of  the  end."  And  in  the  New 
Testament,  when,  like  "ilie  man  greatly  be- 
loved," the  *'  beloved  disciple  "  is  on  the  point 
of  recording  the  voice  of  the  seven  thunders, 
which  has  just  sounded  in  his  ears,  he  receives 
the  injunction,  "Seal  up  those  things  which 
the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and  write  them 
not."  So  that  restraint  from  without,  as  well 
as  a  strong  spiritual  impulse  within,  has  con- 
curred in  the  actual  formation  of  the  sacred 
canon,  though  the  exact  share  of  each  may  be 
impossible  to  be  determined. 

III.  What  we  have  written,  then,  amounts  to 
this:— 

While  the  sacred  writers  were  allowed  to 
pursue  their  own  method,  and  use  their  own 
powers,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  and  controlled 
all  that  was  written,  so  as  to  make  the  writings 
infallible. 

We  pronounce  this  the  true  theory  of  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  ground 
that  it  alone  is  consistent  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  olijections  to  it  may  be  summed 
up  in  these  three : — 

First, — ^That  it  is  not  supported  by  Scripture 
itself ;  that  the  book  contains  nothing  which 
can  warrant  this  imputation  of  in&llibility  and 
consequent  authority  to  the  writers. 

We  reply :  The  ol^ection  is  untrue  in  point 
of  fact.  It  consists  of  a  false  allegation.  The 
Bible  abounds  with  passages  which  flatly  con- 
tradict it.*  The  Scriptures  are  the  depository 
of  truth ;  and  ignorance  of  Scripture  is  the 
source  of  error— for  "  ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures:"  and  a  declaration  more 
authoritative  than  this  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  receive. 

Second,— It  is  alleged  that  Scripture  and 
science  are  at  variance,  and  thence  it  is  inferred 
that  Scripture  is  wrong.    We  answer  that  with 

*  fUa  hM  often  been  ■howii,1mt  nowhere  moie  eUbonte^ 
■ad  oonolniiTely  than  in  the  ezoeUent  leotnie  of  the  Ber. 
T.  R.  Birki  ('*  Modern  lUtimiiUmn  ud  Inepfratlon."  Londont 
BeeloTs),  to  whioh  the  writer  is  largely  indebted. 


true  scienoe  the  Scripture  is  not  at  variance,* 
and  that  the  dogmatic  assertionst  to  the  cop- 
trary  are  assertions  without  proof. 

Third,— It  is  alleged  that  in  Scriptme  «e 
have  conflicting  and  contradictory  aoooonts  ol 
the  same  transaotion.  They  cannot  both  be 
true;  and  if  one  of  them  is  false,  why  may 
not  both  be  so  E 

Answer :  It  is  the  allegation,  and  that  alone, 
that  is  false.  When  the  accounts  are  reallj 
contradictory  (a  rare  occurrence),  they  have 
never  been  shown  to  refer  to  the  same  tnns* 
action;  and  when  they  do  refer  to  the  same 
transaction,  they  are  never  contradictoiy.t 

Holy  Scripture,  then,  '<  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion  of  God;"  and  that,  too,  "not  inthewor^ 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."t  ''All  Scripture  "—for 
it  is  incapable  of  disintegration ;  "  The  Scrip* 
ture  cannot  be  broken  ;"§  and  "  Not  one  jot  or 
titUe  shall  pass  away  tiU  all  be  fulfilled." 

I Y.  With  two  parting  remarks  on  the  Scrip- 
tural aspects  and  practical  usea  of  this  im- 
portant truth,  we  conclude. 

(1.)  And  first,  we  may  observe  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  variety  of  methods  by  which  He 
has  revealed  His  will  to  men.  We  have  the 
very  words  of  Dirine  dictation ;  we  have  simple 
records  of  supernatural  revelation;  we  have 
eridences  of  supervision  and  restraint  from 
without,  and  a  perpetual  assertion  of  spiritasl 
guidance  and  impulsicm  from  within.  We 
have  histories  and  prophecies,  psalms,  pro- 
▼orbs,  and  doctrinal  reasonings,  dramatic, 
pastoral,  and  lyric  poetry.  We  have  penmen, 
like  Moses  and  Daniel,  trained  in  the  eouiii 
<^  princes,  and  others,  like  Amos,  taken  froa 
the  herds  of  Galilee.  We  have  fishermen  from 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  a  physician  from 
Antioch,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  and  a  diaoipk 
from  the  schools  of  Tarsus  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel  and  versed  in  aU  the  learning 
oftheGtotiles. 

Thus,  as  was  emphatically  noted  by  ths 
great  Apostle  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  letter 
to  the  Hebrew  Ohristians,  it  was  "  in  sondiy 
parts"  (ireXv^f^#r),  and  in  '*  divers  ways* 
(ireXvr^oViff),  that  God  had  spoken  in  time 
past  to  their  Others  by  the  prophets.  The 
Source  was  one,  but  the  steeama  wen  aaany, 
and  in  their  diversity  might  be  seen  what  he 
calls  ehMwhere  ''the  many-varied  wisdoi*  ef 


*  Fbr  »  demonstration  of  thii  Impoctuit  &ett  Z  ■ 
be  allowed  to  leilnr  to  "  Ohifatkui  Gerteinly,"  pp.  iefr«-814. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  188  et  leq.  (for  prooAi  ud  iniMiiiHwi). 
tlOor.ii.l3.  fJe)mz.ll. 
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God."    Wbat  a  oontrast,  for  instance,  between 
the  book  of  QenesiB,  tbe  simplest  and  plainest 
form  of  bistorj,  and  the  Apocalypse,  where 
symbols  meet  ns  in  almost  eveiy  verse,  and  we 
seem  to  lose  ourselves  among  the  deep  things 
of  Gk)d,  as  if  we  had  entered  on  enchanted 
and   fiiiry    land — between   the   Proyerbs  of 
Solomon,  like  so  many  separate  pearls  on  the 
same  string,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
where  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  are  like  a 
deep    and    rapid   river,    hurrying,   wave  on 
wave,  to  lose  itself  in  the  vast  ocean  of  the 
Divine  love — between  the  sorrowful  reflections 
of  the  Preacher,  <*  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
▼anityl"  and  the  calm  heavenly  joy  of  the 
beloved  John,  who,  gasing  from  the  Pisgah  of 
contemplation  on  the  glories  of  eternity,  sums 
up  his  message  in  that  twofold  declaration, 
*'  Qod  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at 
aU ;"  "  Qod  is  love,  and  he  that  loveth  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  Gk>d  in  Him."    We  need  not,  then, 
be  surprised  that  the  most  opposite  objections 
bave  been  brought  against  different  portions, 
aocording  to  the  various  tastes  of  eclectic  and 
immature  believers ;  that  some  books  are  sus- 
pected, because  they   abound  in  the  super- 
natural; and  the  book  of  Esther,  because  it 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  name  of 
God ;  the  histories,  because  they  are  too  simple, 
and  needed  no  inspiration  to  write  them ;  the 
prophetic  visions,  because  they  are  too  ob- 
scure, and   cannot   be   understood.      In  ail 
such  objections,  and  the  diversity  of  Scrip- 
ture from  which  they  spring,  we  have  a  re* 
markable   analogy  between  God's  works  of 
creation,  so  rich,  various,  and  infinite,  and  that 
Word  whioh  He  has  magnified  above  all  His 
works. 

(2.)  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
practical  aspect  of  this  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
Tbe  Bible  has  been  given  to  mankind,  not  to 
gratify  a  vain  curiosity,  to  nurse  idle  specula- 
tions, to  settle  all  doubts,  or  solve  all  mysteries :  I 


it  has  been  given  "  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  It  is  to  fit  it  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  end — ^to  make  it  "profitabU 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness" — that  the  Spirit 
of  God  so  fills  and  moulds  every  part  of  it  as 
to  make  it  literally  true  that  "  All  Scripture 
is  God-inspired." 

This  practical  efficacy  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  eloquently  expounded  by 
Coleridge— while  St  Paul  sets  aside  the  excep- 
tions for  which  he  pleads — and  extends  the 
same  character  to  **  every  Scriptui*e" : — 

"  The  hungry  have  found  food,  the  thirsty  a 
Hving  spring,  the  feeble  a  staff,  and  the  victorious 
warrior  songs  of  welcome  and  strains  of  music ; 
and  as  long  as  each  man  asks  on  account  of  his 
wants,  and  asks  what  he  wants,  no  man  will 
find  aught  amiss  or  deficient  in  the  vast  and 

many*chambered  storehouse For  more 

than  a  thousand  yeai-s  the  Bible  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  civilization,  science,  law, 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of 
the  species,  always  supporting,  and  often  lead- 
ing, the  way.  Its  very  presence  as  a  believed 
book  has  rendered  the  nation  emphatically  a 
chosen  race;  and  this,  too,  in  exact  proportion  ^ 
as  it  is  known  and  studied.  Good  and  holy 
men,  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  the 
kingly  spirits  of  history,  enthroned  in  the 
heart  of  mighty  nations,  have  borne  witness 
to  its  infiuences,  have  declared  it  to  be  beyond 
compare  the  most  perfect  instrument,  the  only 
adequate  organ  of  humanity;  the  organ  and 
instrument  of  all  the  gifts  and  powers  by 
which  the  individual  is  privileged  to  rise  above 
himself,  and  to  find  his  true  self  in  the  ever- 
lasting I  AM,  the  one  ever-living  Word,  of 
whom  all  the  elect,  from  the  archangel  before 
the  throne  to  the  poor  wrestler  with  the  Spirit 
until  the  breaking  of  day,  are  but  the  fainter 
and  still  fainter  echoes." 


TEOnGETS   on   WOMEN. 
{Continued  fiump,  633.) 


SLIByiKG  a  woman's  life  to  be  a 
noble  thing,  and  that  it  must  in 
many  eases  be  utterly  independent  of 
man's  opinion,  yet  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  her  line  of  life  ought  to 
^  the  same  as  man's.  We  sometimes  hear 
our  powers  spoken  of,  as  if  there  were  masculine 


talents  sleeping  in  us,  which  only  wanted  de- 
velopment, in  order  to  fit  us  to  fill  every  situa- 
tion which  men  occupy.  Those  who  speak  thus 
would  be  the  last  to  profess  agreement  with 
Pope's  scornful  sentiment,  that  woman  is  only 
the  softer  man;  yet  they  are,  in  reality,  say- 
ing the  same  thing.    If  such  were  the  case,  it 
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would  be  only  rational  to  endeavoar  to  rise  out 
of  this  nncomf ortable,  imperfect  state  of  half- 
manhood.  Bat  we  cannot  subscribe  to  any 
such  sentiment  as  that  Physically,  it  is  un- 
true. Inferior  or  superior  strength  is  not  the 
chief  distinction  between  the  frames  of  man 
and  woman.  Why  should  we  suppose,  in  the 
face  of  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  the  chief  mental  and  moral  distinction  P 

There  is  a  strange  connection  between  the 
body  and  the  mind,  dose  enough  in  many 
cases,  though  in  others  capriciously  broken 
and  indistinct,  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that 
in  a  perfect  human  nature  the  form  would  be 
a  complete  counterpart  to  the  soul.  We  have 
no  such  perfect  specimen ;  the  links  on  both 
sides  are  all  disjoined  and  distorted ;  and  the 
wonder  only  is,  that  so  much  truth  is  discover- 
able from  such  imperfect  means.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  on  any  one  of  the  ologies,  which 
my  readers  may  be  dreading.  I  shall  only  just 
ask  the  most  unbelieving,  whether  they  do  not 
often,  unintentionally,  use  the  same  general 
terms  to  describe  a  man's  character  as  in 
describing  his  f  oruL  A  very  striking  example 
of  this  occurs  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gumey,  speaking  of  a  forenoon 
spent  in  the  company  of  Chalmers  and  WiLber- 
f orce,  says, — 

"  Our  morning  passed  delightfully;  Chalmers 
was  indeed  comparatively  silent,  as  he  often  is 
when  many  persons  are  collected,  and  the 
stream  of  conversation  flowed  between  our- 
selves and  the  ever-lively  Wilberforce.  I  have 
seldom  observed  a  more  amusing  and  pleasing 
contrast  between  two  great  men,  than  between 
Wilberforce  and  Chalmers.  Chalmers  is  stout 
and  erect,  with  a  broad  countenance;  Wilber- 
force minute  and  singularly  twisted.  Chalmers, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  moves  with  a  deliberate 
step ;  Wilberforce,  infirm  as  he  is  in  his  advanced 
years,  flies  about  with  astonishing  activity,  and 
while,  with  nimble  finger,  he  seizes  on  every- 
thing that  adorns  or  diversifies  his  path,  his 
mind  flits  from  object  to  object  with  unceasing 
versatility.  I  often  think  that  particular  men 
bear  about  with  them  an  analogy  to  particular 
aninuds.  Chalmers  is  like  a  good-tempered 
lion ;  Wilberforce  is  like  a  bee.  Chalmers  can 
say  a  pleasant  thing  now  and  then,  and  laugh 
when  he  has  said  it,  and  he  has  a  strong  touch 
of  humour  in  his  countenance,  but  in  general 
he  is  ffrave,  his  thoughts  grow  to  a  great  size 
before  they  are  uttered ;  Wilberforce  sparkles 
with  life  and  wit,  and  the  characteristic  of  his 
mind  is  rapid  productiveness." 


Even  had  we  not  seen  this  faot  illustrated, 
we  might  d  priori  have  snppoaed  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  as  man  makes  his  machines  to  rait 
the  power  that  wields  them,  as  God  makefl  Hii 
plants  to  agree  with  the  soil  in  which  they 
spring,  so  He  would  mould  the  body  to  gire 
free  play  to  the  faculties  that  are  meant  to 
work  through  it.  And  if  we  find  womsn'e 
physical  frame  peculiarly  suited  to  one  set  of 
duties  for  which  that  of  man  is  unsuited,  aball 
we  not  infer  that  her  mind  is  specially  fitted 
for  the  same  set  of  duties?  Were  it  not  ao, 
she  would  be  the  most  unhappy  and  most  in- 
consistent of  creatures.  The  very  mother-bird, 
sitting  day  after  day  on  her  quiet  nest,  has  a 
stock  of  patience  and  love  which  belong  not  to 
her  mate,  and  without  which  her  task  would  be 
one  dreary  period  of  captivity.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  a  human  moth^  has  the  suffering  and  the 
self-denial  a  thousand-fold,with  no  patience  and 
no  love  specially  provided  to  strengthen  her? 
And  if,  in  this  peculiar  case,  we  see  the  phyiical 
and  moral  qualities  so  strongly  oorreiapondiBg. 
we,may  expect  to  trace  the  resemblance  also  in 
other  cases  not  quite  so  obvious.  We  find  her 
nervous  sjrstem  more  finely  strung,  her  frame 
more  elastic,  her  fingers  more  quick  and  readj 
for  delicate  offices;  may  we  not  then  condude 
that  her  mind  is  equally  agile,  and  lightlj  i 
turned  from  one  task  to  another,  especially 
when  we  see  how  greatly  most  women  bare 
need  of  all  this  in  their  daily  lifeP  For  what- 
ever the  claimants  of  equal  rights  may  say,  as 
long  as  there  are  children  in  the  world,  as  long 
as  those  children  have  need  of  annties  and 
nurses  as  well  as  mothers,  and  as  long  as  ve 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  imagine  men  taking 
our  place  in  any  of  these  capacities,  so  long 
our  work  must  be  various  and  perpetoallj 
changing.  Were  it  not  for  the  greater  versa- 
tility of  our  natures,  we  could  not  find  oar- 
selves  at  home  amid  the  constant  interruptions 
of  such  work. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  our  bodies  less 
strong  to  bear  a  heavy  load  or  resist  a  long 
strain  than  those  of  men.  Is  it  any  slander  to 
suppose  that  our  intellects  are  also  less  hard, 
and  give  way  more  easily  under  severe  pressure? 
And  I  think  that  in  this  lies  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our  reason- 
ing powers,  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  time 
a  broad  mark  for  all  the  random  shots  which 
men  choose  to  fire  at  us.  They  will  admitthii 
we  are  very  sharp  in  detecting  the  fallacies  of 
others ;  and  that  we  frequentiy  jump  at  light 
condusioDs  by  accident  or  intuitive  perception. 
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they  are  pleased  to  affirm !  Now,  most  right 
condadonB  are  reached,  not  simply  by  per- 
ceiTing  facts,  but  by  comparing  the  relations 
existiiig  between  one  fact  and  another.  And 
this  is  reasoning. 

We  hare,  then,  reasoning  powers,  as  accurate 
as  those  of  men,  and  commonlj  more  alert. 
They  move  lightly,  as  our  fingers  do,  but,  like 
our  limbs,  they  cannot  bear  too  long  a  strain. 
We  mast  sit  down  and  rest,  and  unfortunately 
an  axgoment  cannot  always  be  resumed  at  the 
point  where  we  stopped,  as  easily  as  an  inter- 
mpted  walk  can  be  pursued  when  energy 
comes  back  again.  In  a  certain  degree,  this 
is  a  weakness  resulting  from  our  education  and 
circumstances,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to 
make  vigorous  efforts  to  overcome  it.  We 
may  go  on  improving  indefinitely.  There  is 
no  fixed  limit;  yet,  however  fully  developed, 
oar  reason  will  never  be  fashioned  precisely 
afler  the  model  of  man's.  It  could  not  attain 
the  persevering  strength  of  his,  and  yet  keep 
the  easy  rapiditj  in  little  things  which  is  far 
more  necessary  to  us.  It  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
us  that  no  female  Newton  has  ever  arisen,  nor 
IB  likely  to  arise ;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  when,  in 
matters  that  we  reason  about  quickly  and 
without  effort,  we  reason  wrongly  for  want  of 
a  little  painstaking  with  ourselves. 

The  face  and  form  of  a  beautiful  woman 
affect  our  perceptions  of  beauty  in  a  very 
different  way  from  those  of  a  finely  moulded 
man.  Yet  we  cannot  decide  which  have  power 
to  satisfj  our  ideal  in  the  highest  degree. 
Both  are  complete  in  themselves.  Must  we 
then  chargeour  mental  constitution  with  defect, 
because  it  obstinately  refuses  to  be  cast  after 
the  model  of  man  P 

But  the  analogy  which  we  have  been  pursuing 
between  body  and  mind  deserts  us  at  a  certain 
point.  It  wi]l  not  carry  us  into  every  comer 
of  our  nature.  There  is  no  physical  quality 
which  resembles  modesty,  or  love  of  retirement, 
or  quick,  easily  touched  sympathy ;  yet,  after 
having  proved  that  we  possess  some  qualities 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  we  may  safely  accept  the 
evidence  of  experience,  and  class  these  among 
them. 

I  would  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  desire 
of  unduly  glorifying  our  sex,  by  representing 
only  the  brighter  side  of  a  woman's  character. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  dwelling  most  on  that,  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  Were  I  to  commtmicate 
all  the  fiiults  to  which  we  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed, I  shoxdd  be  met  with  a  cry  of  scorn 
from  many  sides.    But  I  do  not  think  the 


most  ambitious  woman  in  the  world  would 
wish  to  disown  the  modesty,  the  patience,  the 
helpful  sympathy  which  we  may  charitably 
hope  she  possesses  in  a  peculiar  degree,  in 
common  with  all  her  sex.  She  will,  at  least, 
be  sure  to  assert  that  women  far  excel  men  in 
quickness  and  readiness. 

Now,  if  sho  uphold  the  woman's  superiority 
in  such  things  as  these,  she  cannot  deny  to 
man  the  possession  of  another  set  of  qualities, 
in  which  he,  in  his  turn,  is  superior,  without 
claiming,  not  equality,  but  a  most  undue  and 
unreasonable  share  of  all  the  virtues  for  one- 
half  of  the  human  family. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  the  distinc- 
tion bibween  the  male  and  female  characters, 
— and  yet  no  one  has  ever  yet  given,  or  can 
give,  a  complete  description  of  wherein  the 
difference  consists.  To  attempt  even  a  very 
general  account  of  it,  is  specially  difficult,  be- 
cause there  is  no  neuter  gender  in  the  human 
race.  Each  one  must  be  either  man  or  woman, 
and  consequently  none  can  reach  a  stand- 
point from  which  to  review  both  sexes  with 
equal  fairness.  Another  great  source  of  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
characters  touch  and  intersect  one  another  at 
every  point.  You  cannot  separate  them  by 
any  fixed  boundary  line,  so  as  to  say,  this 
property  belongs  exclusively  to  the  male,  that 
to  the  female.  If  we  could  say  any  such  thing, 
the  ground  of  mutual  help  and  sympathy, 
which  is  mutual  understanding,  would  be 
sapped  tmder  our  feet. 

We  cannot  forbid  a  man  to  weep  when  some 
great  sorrow  shakes  his  whole  soul :  no  more 
dare  we  repress  the  indomitable  courage  which 
rises  in  a  woman's  heart  when  some  difficulty 
stops  up  her  way,  or  some  danger  threatens 
one  she  loves.  The  tears  and  the  courage  are 
both  native  to  woman,  and  both  native  to 
man :  the  utmost  that  we  can  say  of  them  is, 
that  with  her  the  tears  rise  more  easily ;  with 
him  the  boldness  is  in  the  ascendant. 

Man  and  woman  were  made  one  flesh,  yet 
that  flesh  is  differently  moulded.  They  are  of 
one  nature,  only  it  is  differently  proportioned. 
But  to  tell  how  it  is  so,  to  detect  all  the  subtle 
varieties  which  moke  the  two 

"  Not  like  in  like,  but  like  in  difference," 

is  a  task  which  defies  the  nicest  discrimination. 
A  child  can  feel  that  the  melody  of  a  flute  is 
not  like  that  of  a  violincello,  but  the  most 
experienced  musician  cannot  explain  accurately 
how  it  is  that  their  tones  affect  us  differently. 
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Still,  BO  snre  are  we  of  the  reality  of  our 
sensations,  that  were  any  one  to  tell  ns  that 
the  one  instmment  was  merely  loader  and 
strong^  than  the  other,  we  should  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  ear  for  music ;  while  none  but  a 
deaf  man  could  affirm  that  there  is  no  difiference 
except  in  outward  shape.  Just  so  we  believe 
in  the  distinctive  natures  of  man  and  woman. 
We  feel  the  difference,  even  though  we  have 
only  untuned  instruments  to  judge  from,  and 
can  only  faintly  guess  what  would  be  the  full 
harmony,  the  glorious  concord  in  contrast, 
which  would  flow  from  the  perfection  of  both. 
But,  though  a  full  definition  is  beyond  our 
power,  and  though  it  is  true  that  no  two  women 
are  alike,  still  there  are  certain  features,  more 
or  less  marked  in  every  woman's  character, 
from  which  we  may  gather  what  the  general 
purpose  of  her  life  is  meant  to  be. 

We  may  say  that  a  life  of  aelf-seehvng  is 
more  intolerable  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man, 
for  she  is  less  capable  of  solitary,  self-con- 
tained enjoyment,  but  much  more  free  to  make 
another's  joy  her  own,  as  she  is  more  ready  to 
enter  into  another's  sorrow. 

If  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone,  utter 
loneliness  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  woman. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  must  always  be 
dependent  on  something  stronger  than  herself. 
If  she  has  no  one  to  cling  to,  she  will  seek  some 
one  to  lean  on  her,  and  the  interchange  of 
sympathy,  were  it  even  with  a  little  child,  the 
feeling  of  being  helpful  to  some  poor  creature, 
struggling,  as  perhaps  she  herself  is,  in  deep 
waters,  is  sufficient  to  keep  her  from  wither- 
ing up.  A  man  is  bound  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  when  he  sees  his  fellow  in  trouble,  but  it 
is  a  womanly  office  to  see  always.  There  are 
sorrows  which  cry  out  openly,  and  which  any 
man  with  a  kind  heart,  be  his  hand  ever  so 
clumsy,  can  relieve.  But  there  are  other 
burdens  which  men  seldom  notice,  griefs  that 
will  not  speak — there  are  little  fretting  cares 
which  seem  not  worth  speaking  about,  and 
yet  which  form  no  small  portion  of  life's  load, 
and  which,  but  for  the  readier  and  more  deli- 
cate sympathy  of  woman,  would,  we  fear,  go 
on  unobserved  and  unsoothed  to  the  end. 
Thus  our  life  may  be  more  retired  than  man's, 
but  not  less  actively  useful.  Our  work  attracts 
less  observation,  but  is  not  less  important. 
Our  powers  are  not  so  much  drawn  out  in  one 
fixed  direction ;  indeed,  to  confine  them  in  the 
groove  of  a  profession  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  only  to  cramp  them.  For  if,  in  one 
aspect^  it  is  the  little  things  of  life  that  chiefly 


laim  our  oarc,  in  another,  we  have  far  more 
opportunity  than  most  men  have  forattendiof 
to  the  greatest.  The  man  who  has  to  spend 
his  day  in  a  round  of  manual  labour,  in  casting 
up  accounts,  or  even  in  perfecting  some  grett 
mechanical  discovery,  has  his  opportunities  of 
useftdness  more  fettered  than  the  woman  irlw 
lives  to  watch  over  the  interests,  bodflj  and 
spiritual,  of  the  inmates  of  her  house ;  wbo 
finds,  every  hour,  some  new  point  of  contact 
with  her  fellow-creatures,  some  joy  which  she 
may  double  by  sharing,  some  vexation  wbidi 
she  can  remove,  some  perplexi^  out  of  which 
her  good  sense  can  point  a  way.  If  self-oontiol 
and  an  equal  balance  of  mind  are  needed  any* 
where,  it  is  in  those  delicate  relations  which 
we  have  with  other  minds.  Affection,  and  a 
certain  tact  to  please,  may  come  naturally; 
but  the  clear  judgment,  which  will  qnicUy 
find,  not  the  nearest  turning,  but  the  right  one: 
the  love  which  is  too  wise  to  flatter  or  spoil 
those  dearest :  are  not  the  results  of  unreflect- 
ing impulsiveness.  The  most  cultivated  woman 
need  never  feel  her  talents  wasted  in  such  a 
sphere  as  this,  for  all  that  makes  her  more 
complete  in  herself,  increases  her  abiHtj  to 
discharge  her  varied  duties  well,  and  adds 
immeasurably  to  her  influence.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  ask  timidly,  *'  What  taints  may  a 
woman  safely  be  allowed  to  cultivate?"  We 
ask  rather,  "  Is  there  any  right  tendency  of  her 
nature  which  she  may  not  follow  out  P  "  There 
is  no  such  thing,  provided  only  the  tendency 
be  a  genuine  part  of  her  own  nature,  and  not 
the  artificial  product  of  self-willed  amhitioD, 
and  provided  the  work  into  which  it  leads  her 
be  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of  some  better 
feeling  or  some  higher  duty. 

I  have  only  spoken  of  the  individuality  of 
the  two  characters ;  whether,  as  a  whole,  the 
one  is  superior  to  the  other,  is  a  question  which 
we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  determine.  Bat, 
even  if  we  are,  in  some  things,  obliged  to  take 
the  lowest  place,  it  ought  not  much  to  hurt  us, 
while  we  know  that,  in  the  highest  things,  we 
may  all  run  the  same  race,  and  win  the  same 
prize.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
though  the  possibilities  of  our  nature  may 
be  as  great  as  those  of  man's,  yet,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Fall,  our  place  now  is  one  d 
comparative  lowliness.  To  man  the  word  was 
spoken :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread;  **  and  the  burden  of  hard  toil  still 
presses  on  him ;  labour,  not  for  the  high  ends 
which  might  be  worthy  of  the  glad  energies  of 
a  sinless  being,  but  for  the  mere  means  of 
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ajiimal  exifltence,  whieh  in  Sden  were  scattered 
freelj  88  the  dew;  The  sentence  would  appear 
a  very  humbling  one  if  we  were  not  so  used  to 
it,  and  yet  it  acts  as  a  guard  against  that  self- 
indulgeut  idleness  which  is  far  more  terrible. 
To  the  woman,  cmotker  word  of  punishment 
was  spoken :  "  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  hus- 
band, and  he  shall  rule  orer  thee."  Her  ori- 
ginal clinging  love  had  a  drop  of  wormwood 
mingled  in  it ;  suffering  and  unsatisfied  desire 
vere  henceforth  to  be  its  accompaniments,  more 
or  less,  because  there  is  nothing  earthly  worthy 
of  the  perfect  reliance  which  alone  it  could 
eatigfy  her  heart  to  bestow. 

But  if,  instead  of  vainly  struggling  against 
all  that  would  remind  us  of  our  position,  we 
qnietly  take  our  place,  as  assigned  us  by  Grod, 
not  man,  we  may  perhaps  find  oven  in  the  core 
of  the  curse  the  sweetest  of  earthly  joys,  or, 
missing  these,  we  may  be  led  by  it  to  the  best 
of  heavenly  blessings.  Perhaps  we  shall  one 
day  discover  that  our  primeval  sentence  is  as 
mercifully  suited  to  the  present  needs  of  our 
natare  as  man's  is  to  his.  But  we  must  never 
forget  that,  though  our  subjection  dates  from 
the  Fall,  our  individual  nature  is  no  part  of  its 
results.  Eve  was  not  Adam,  she  was  not  like 
Adam  even  in  Eden ;  she  was  a  more  genuine 
woman  than  any  of  her  daughters,  and  perhaps 
on  that  account  only  more  thoroughly  distinct 
from  man.  And  in  recalling  the  names  of 
those  who  have  done  most  honour  to  our  sex 
by  their  abilities,  their  courage,  or  their  true- 
hearted  fidelity — Olympia  Morata,  Lady  Jane 
Grrey,  Margaret  Roper,  or  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 
—we  cannot  find  anything  but  what  was  truly 
womanly.  And  did  ever  woman's  heart  beat 
like  that  of  the  poetess  of  our  century,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning?  Her  images  are  bathed 
in  the  light  of  old  Greece ;  her  grand  thoughts 
are  struck  out  with  force,  as  the  sparks  fly  off 
from  the  anvil ;  but  hor  learning  never  inter- 
feres with  her  womanhood :  her  strength  is  the 
strength  of  love,  the  strength  of  longing,  and, 
alas!  for  her,  the  strength  of  sorrow.  Ah! 
do  any  of  ns  expect  to  inherit  a  nobler  genius, 
or  reach  a  higher  point  of  culture  than  she 
did?  and,  if  that  were  possible,  do  we  imagine 
that  our  gifts  would  be  of  any  service  to  our- 
Bclves  or  to  the  world  if  they  made  us  other  than 
more  perfect  women?  Let  us  fight  against 
onr  sins,  but  never  against  our  womanhood  ; 
against  our  little-mindedness,  but  never  against 
our  vocation  of  minding  litUe  things ;  against 
the  weakness  that  cannot  stand  alone  when  duty 
calls,  but  never  against  the  desire  of  clinging 


to  that  which  is  worthy  of  our  trust ;  against 
the  idolatry  that  would  lead' us  to  forget  Qod 
for  a  fellow-creature,  but  never  against  the 
love  that  prompts  us  to  forget  self  for  others. 

The  relations  between  the  sexes  are  in  some 
respects  changed  from  what  they  were  in  the 
days  when  an  unwedded  woman  was  so  rare 
a  phenomenon  as  to  be  a  creature  without  an 
acknowledged  place  in  the  world  at  alL  Now 
the  difficulty  is  to  discover  how  the  woiid  did 
without  its  maiden  sisters.  They  have  no  need^ 
certainly,  to  live  for  themselves  or  pine  away 
for  lack  of  occupation.  Women  have  greatly 
gained  in  independence  and  vigour,  but  these 
qualities  do  not  grow  more  rapidly  than  does 
the  necessity  for  exerting  them.  With  many 
the  question  is  not  how  to  spend  life,  but 
how  to  find  the  means  of  maintaining  it. 
The  lonely  winning  of  bread  for  herself  is  not 
a  woman's  natural  element;  still  it  is  infinitely 
less  unnatural  and  unhappy  than  the  sort  <^ 
marriages  often  forced  upon  women  formerly, 
and  accepted  by  too  many  now,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  settlement.  And,  while  we  cannot 
regard  the  necessity  for  a  woman  to  maintain 
herself  as  a  thing  to  glory  in,  we  rejoice  that, 
as  it  is  so  often  a  necessity,  so  many  new  fields 
are  being  opened  up  in  directions  unthought  of 
before,  in  which  her  efforts  may  prosper. 
There  are  some  eallings  only  now  beginning 
to  be  taken  up  by  women,  which  seem  so 
suited  to  them  that  we  wonder  they  have  ever 
been  followed  by  any  others.  There  are  other 
callings  not  so  obriously  appropriate,  which 
some  have  ventured  on,  and  glory  in,  as  the 
means  of  giving  scope  to  many  buried  talents, 
and  perhaps  of  raising  women  up  to  a  higher 
platform  of  existence.  Others  tremble  at  every 
innovation,  and  fear  lest  public  and  inde- 
pendent  spheres  of  action  should,  by  and  by, 
encroach  so  much  upon  home  virtue  and  duty 
as  to  wither  up  every  germ  of  true  feminine 
character.  We  believe  that  that  character  ia 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  either  transformed  or 
obliterated  so  easily.  There  are,  doubtless, 
such  anomalies  in  the  world  as  masculine 
women,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  they 
are  more  common  now  than  they  used  to  be. 
Semiramis  and  Agrippina  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  hardiest  of  our  day.  And  in  all 
ages  these  have  been  but  exceptions.  Many  of 
those  who  are  called  masculine  are  not  really 
so.  They  are  only  a  little  too  bracing  for  our 
weak  nerves.  Their  energetic  usefulness  puts 
our  lassitude  to  shame,  and  wo  find  it  easier  to 
reproach  them  than  to  blame  ourselves.    We 
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ought  to  be  very  careful  how  we  prepare  a 
Frocmstian  bed  for  our  sisters  according  to 
our  own  measure,  cutting  down  everj  one  who 
is  too  tall  for  us,  lest  their  stature  should  prove 
to  be  the  very  beauty  of  their  womanhood. 

Though  it  be  hard,  very  hard,  for  a  woman  to 
become  unsexed,  there  is  one  passion  by  which 
I  can  conceive  of  the  thing  being  accomplished, 
and  that  one,  allowed  to  sway,  has  slain  its 
thousands.    It  has  various  forms ;  the  love  of 
power,  the  desire  to  excel,  the  straining  after 
6clat  or  notoriety ;  but  its  one  name  is  ambi- 
tion.   It  so  often  nearly  resembles  what  is  good, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  its  eviL    It  is  the 
excelsior  cry,  only  sounded  to  exalt  self.    It  is 
the  ardent  pressing  onward;  but  not  because  of 
any  light  of  duty  beckoning,  and  not  because 
of  any  irrepressible  fountain  of  energy  that 
will  find  an  outlet.    The  light  that  leads  astray, 
is  the  prospect  of  being  something  that  we  are 
not,  and  never  were  intended  to  be ;  something 
which,  to  attain,  will  cost  us  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  our  nature.    When  a  woman  sets 
out  on  the  career  of  ambition,  her  mind  is  not 
cultivated  but  strained;  her  hand  grasps  all 
the  harder,  because  the  effort  is  unnatural; 
self-love  asserts  its  own  most  jealously,  because 
it  is  a  usurper.    And  yet,  even  in  the  most 
extreme  cases,  no  woman  is  truly  unsexed.  She 
has, 'indeed,  missed  her  aim  most  thoroughly. 
She  has  lost  her  woman's  virtues.    She  has 
retained  her  woman's  faults.     An  Elizabeth 
may  have  strength  to  inspire  a  whole  people 
with  courage  to  repel  the  invader  from  their 
shores ;  she  may  have  ability  enough  to  rule 
the  greatest  men  of  a  great  age;  but  unless 
she  strive  with  other  weapons  than  those  of 
boldness  and  love  of  power,  she  will  never  be 
able  to  cope  with  her  own  miserable  vanity  and 
coquetry.    On  the  other  hand,  many  a  humble 
gentle  woman,  never  dreaming  of  greatness, 
but  only  conscientiously  anxious  to  do  what  is 
right,  has,  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  danger, 
found  courage  and  power  which  she  knew  not 
she  possessed,  springing  up  out  of  the  depths 
of  her  womanly  nature. 

It  is  not  80  much  what  a  woman  does,  as  the 
spirit  in  which  she  does  it,  that  does  her 
honour.  If  the  most  tender  might  plunge  her 
hand  in  blood  to  save  her  child,  and  yet  not  be 
defiled, — much  more  may  the  most  retiring 
oome  forward  on  the  most  prominent  scene  of 
action  at  the  call  of  duty.  But  to  most  it 
would  be  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  be  obliged  to 
come  thus  forward;  and  those  who  feel  it  easy 
for  themselves  to  do  so,  should  think  twice 


before  they  attempt  to  drag  along  with  theoi 
thousands  of  their  sisters  into  public  pla«ea, 
where  they  would  be  utterly  out  of  their  ele- 
ment. 

There  is  no  injustice  in  thus  limiting  womtn's 
work  chiefly  to  the  quieter  walks  of  life.   Era 
supposing  she  might  be  able  to  shine  in  other 
regions,  she  is  not  the  only  being  whose  oriiit 
is  circumscribed.     No  man's  sphere  can  be 
exactly  commensurate  with  his  capacity   A 
dever  man  has  perhaps  ten  times  the  amoont 
of  ability  that  he  will  ever  be  able  to  call  into 
exercise.    He  might  be  a  physician,  a  school- 
master, an  author,  or  a  man  of  business ;  he 
might  be  able  to  learn  printing,  or  weaving,  or 
gardening,  or  a  thousand  other  trades.    One 
or  more  of  these  may  allure  him  with  the  follett 
prospect  of  success;  in  others  he  could  onlj 
excel  by  a  painful  effort.    But  it  is  certain  he 
cannot  follow  them  ail  at  once,  and  if  he  be  a 
wise  man,  he  will  not  mourn  long  over  that 
hardship,  but  devote  himself  to  that  which  he 
will  be  sure  to  do  best.    If  that  is  open  to  him. 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  talent  to  apply  himself  to 
any  other.    This  is  the  true  principle  of  difision 
of  labour,  and  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  case 
before  us.    We  do  not  doubt  that  some  women 
could  fill  public  offices  with  more  ability  than 
some  men.    But  it  is  not  less  true  that  there 
are  men  who  fill  them  better  than  the  best  of 
us  could  do,  and  that,  as  women,  we  have  work 
to  do  which  no  man  can  do  for  us.    A  wonian 
may,  at  some  future  day,  for  aught  I  knov» 
win  fame  as  a  barrister;  but  if  she  does, it 
will  not  be  the  best  way  in  which  she  could 
have  used  her  talents:  unless,  like  Portia,  some 
sudden  impulse  drive  her  to  fulfil  some  special 
errand  of  mercy.    If  her  intellect  be  clear  and 
vigorous  enough  to  make  her  an  able  speaker 
or  politician,  what  a  wife  and  mother  she  might 
have  been,  what  a  wise  counsellor,  what  a  con- 
siderate  helper,  what  a  powerful  centre  of  good 
infiuence  to  the  large  circle  which  must  natu- 
rally rally  round  her! 

I  can  imagine  a  woman  feeling  herself  called 
on  by  duty  to  adopt  a  particular  profession— 
that  of  medicine,  for  instance.  If  the  pre- 
liminary ordeal  were  less  terrible,  there  need 
be  nothing  of  unfeminine  publicity  in  the 
practice  afterwards.  The  result  would  be 
simply  to  change  a  tender  nurse  into  a  highly 
wise  and  intelligent  one,  as  we  ought  all,  in 
our  measure,  to  be. 

If  those  who  desire  to  oome  forward  in 
pubHc,  do  so  because  they  believe  they  hare  a 
work  to  do  which  they  oould  not  do  so  well  in 
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any  other  way,  we  have  no  right  to  hold  them 
back.  Bat,  if  they  are  urged  on  only  by  a 
longing  after  personal  advancement,  or  by  the 
mistaken  belief  that  they  will  thns  promote 
the  elevation  of  their  Bisters— I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  greater  their  success,  the 
greater  will  be  the  injury  inflicted  on  them- 
selres,  and  on  their  whole  sex. 

I  can  hardly  conclude  my  essay  without 
mentioning  the  subject  of  education ;  but  it  is 
far  too  wide  to  be  more  than  touched  on  just 
now.  I  believe  that  girls  are  more  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  life  they  expect  to  lead  when 
they  leave  school,  than  by  any  amount  of  work 
exacted  from  them  there,  lliousands  of  mis- 
takes are  possible  on  this  score.  Those  who 
trifle  through  their  childhood,  with  the  sole 
desire  of  growing  up  and  entering  into  society 
as  soon  as  possible,  might  almost  as  well  have 
no  education  at  aU.  Those  who  imagine  that 
accomplishments  are  to  be  their  chief  oma- 
ments  through  life,  will  hardly  succeed  in 
anything  else.  One  who  values  more  solid 
acquirements  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
imagining  the  attainment  of  knowledge  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  life,  instead  of  valuing  it  only 
as  a  means  to  higher  ends.  For  years  nothing 
occurs  to  shake  that  belief;  she  enters  with 
full  zest  into  every  branch  of  study,  Mly  per- 
snaded  that  the  intellectual  culture  which  con- 
stitutes  one  of  her  greatest  ^oyments  is  also 
her  highest  duty,  and  expecting  to  find  life 
unly  a  greater  schoolroom,  where  she  may 
cany  on  her  favourite   pursuits  with  more 


freedom.  She  does  find  life  truly  a  school- 
room, but  its  lessons  are  not  all  received  from 
books;  and  many  of  them,  which  ought  to 
have  been  familiar  as  A  B  0,  have  to  be  learnt 
at  length  at  much  unnecessary  expense  of 
time,  thought,  and  temper. 

Perhaps  experience  alone  could  have  entirely 
undeceived  such.  It  may  be  vain  to  try  to 
convince  the  child  who  "  hates  sewing,"  how 
important  it  is  that  she  should  leam  to  mend 
her  gloves,  and  keep  her  drawers  tidy;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  make  her  do  the  things 
themselves.  The  learning  of  household  con- 
cerns will  not  fret  her  spiiit  half  so  much  in 
childhood  as  if  deferred  till  later  years;  and 
the  habit  of  attending  to  little  duties,  with  the 
stiU  more  yaluable  habits  of  general  observa- 
tion and  helpfulness,  will  soon  become  a  second 
nature.  These  essential  matters  ought  to  be 
classed  with  the  very  foundations  of  learning, 
and  taught  at  the  same  age  as  the  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  we  never 
imagine  would  present  fewer  difficulties  if 
omitted  till  a  later  period. 

I  dare  not  launch  out  upon  the  ocean  of 
forther  pursuits.  They  depend'  so  much  on 
individual  tastes,  abilities,  and  prospects. 

To  a  thoughtful  girl,  whose  helpful  kindness 
and  efforts  after  moi-al  goodness  keep  pace 
with  her  intellectual  advancement,  no  acquire- 
ment can  be  valueless;  for  each  will  furnish  a 
new  point  of  contact  with  her  fellow-creatures, 
and  will,  through  life,  widen  inuneasurably  the 
range  of  her  sympathies.  M.  L.  B. 


LIGHT    OH    OHUEOH    MATTERS.— VIII. 

THE  BULE  OF  FAITH. 

BT  THE  YEBT  BBTEBBNP  THB  DEAN  OF  BIPON. 


appeal  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  directly  to  Holy  Scripture,  not  to 
the  early  Church  as  the  authorita- 
tive interpreter  of  Scripture.  She 
receives  the  three  Creeds  only  because,  in  her 
judgment,  "  they  may  be  proved  by  most  cer- 
tain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture."  (Article 
Vni.)  And  so  Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  Apology, 
says :  "  We  refer  all  our  controversies  unto  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  report  us  to  the  self- 
same words  which  we  know  were  sealed  by 
God  Himself,  and  in  comparison  of  them  set 


little  by  all  other  things  whatsoever  may  be 
devised  by  men."  "We  profess  that  these 
....  be  the  very  sure  and  infallible  rule 
whereby  may  be  tried  whether  the  Church  do 
swerve  or  err,  and  whereunto  all  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  ought  to  be  called  to  account."  "  By 
that  Word  only  we  do  condemn  all  sorts  of 
the  old  heretics."  "  We  have  searched  out  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  we  are  sure  cannot 
deceive  us,  one  sure  form  of  religion,  and  have 
returned  again  unto  the  primitive  Church  of 
the  antient  Fathers  and  Apostles ;  that  is  to 
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9Ajt  to  the  ground  and  beginning  of  things, 
nnto  the  very  foundations  and  headsprings  of 
Ohriet'e  Church." 

So  in  Nowell's  Oatechism  (a  work  having 
public  authority  in  our  Church  for  many  years, 
like  Jewel's  Apology)  we  are  told  that  "the 
Ohristian  religion  is  to  be  learnt  from  no  other 
source  than  from  the  Heavenly  Word  of  Qod 
Himself,  which  He  hath  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures." 

The  testimony  of  the  work  drawn  up  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  fellow-oommis- 
noners,  entitled  BrformaHo  Leg.  Beeles.,  and 
which  certainly  shows  the  mind  of  our  early 
Beformers,  is  remarkably  dear  and  explicit  on 
the  point.  To  the  question,  "What  is  the 
authority  of  the  holy  Fathers  ?"  the  reply  is — 
"  We  consider  that  the  authority  of  the  ortho- 
dox Fathers  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised; 
for  they  have  many  excellent  and  useful  obser- 
vations. But  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be  interpreted  by  their  decisions,  we  do  not 
allow.  For  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
to  us  both  the  rules  and  judges  of  all  Christian 
doctrine." 

And  such  is  the  view  clearly  expressed  by 
Archbishop  Parker  in  his  speech  to  the  Convo- 
cation of  1572.    (Wilk.  Cone.) 

Even  as  to  the  first  four  General  Councils, 
our  Church  attributes  no  authority  to  their 
decrees.  Both  Bishop  Burnett  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  in  their  Expositions  of  the  Articles, 
assert  this,  and  that  our  Church  receives  their 
decrees  only  from  the  conviction  that  they 
are  Scriptural.  As  Dr.  Clagett  says  in  his 
treatise  on  the  authority  of  Councils,  published 
by  Bishop  Gibson — "  If  it  be  demanded  why 
we  approve  of  them,  and  not  of  all  the  rest, 
we  ansyrer.  Because  their  determinations  in 
matters  of  faith  are  manifestly  warranted  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures." 

And  the  reference  to  them  in  the  Act  1 
Eliz.  c.  1,  xxxvi.  is  given  simply  as  a  limitation 
to  the  power  of  the  High  CommissionerB,  pro- 
hibiting them  from  "  adjudging  any  matter  or 
cause  to  be  heresy  but  only  such  as  heretofore 
have  been  determined,  ordered  or  adjudged  to 
be  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  or  by  [not  by  the  authority  of,  but 
by]  the  first  four  General  Councils  or  any  of 
them,"  &c. 

The  utmost  that  this  amounts  to  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  decrees,  and  a 
permission  of  the  High  Commissioners  to 
adjudge  that  to  b^  heresy  which  those  Councils 
had  s4Judg^  td  b6  «o.    And  of  <^urM  th«  A«t 


which  put  an  end  to  the  High  GommiBsion 
Court  made  this  clause  a  mere  matter  of  his- 
tory. 

And  the  able  Boman  CathoHe  writer,  AVn- 
ham  Woodhead,  than  whom  no  one  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  oar  dimes, 
j>oints  out  that  all  the  references  of  our  For- 
mularies and  great  divines  to  the  records  of 
the  early  Church  are  made  only  in  this  mw. 
He  says—"  The  Church  of  England,  indeed^ 
prof  esseth  her  assent  to  the  definitions  of  the 
first  four  General  Councils ;  ....  bat  yoo 
may  observe  that  this  assent  is  not  yielded  to 
those  Coimoils  because  lawfully  general,  and 
BO  presumed  to  be  assisted  by  our  Lord  in  the 
right  defining  and  delivery  of  all  nwemtij 
faith;  ....  but  because  the  matter  defined 
by  them— the  Church  being  for  herself  jtidge 
hereof — ought  to  be  assented  to  as  being  agree- 
able to  the  Scripture To  this  purpose 

see  the  21st  Art.  of  the  Church  of  Engluid, 
•  Greneral  Councils  may  err,*  &c.  See  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  1  Eliz.  c.  1  [and  then  adding 
quotations  from  Dr.  Fern,  Archbishop  Land, 
Dr.  Field,  Dr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Chillingwortb, 
Dr.  Whitby,  and  Bishop  Stillingfieet,  he  sdds] 
— ^From  these  quotations  I  think  it  appears 
that  whatever  fair  professions  are  made,  jet 
no  assent  is  given  by  them  to  the  first  four 
Councils  on  this  account,  that  they  could  not 
err  in  their  definitions,  nor  yet  because  ther 
are  their  sovereign  judge,  from  whose  sentoiee 
they  may  not  dissent,  if  they  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures.**  (Rat  Acf . 
of  Doctr.  of  Bom.  Cath.  cone.  Guide  in  Contror, 
of  Religion.    1673.  pp.  174r-9.) 

The  vital  principle  of  the  Beformation  was  (ke 
recognition  of  Holy  Scripture  aa  Vie  source  frtm 
which  ourfaUhsho^d  he  derived,  and  ontketoU 
authority  of  which  it  should  he  grounded.  Aoi 
the  question,  what  are  the  doctrines  maintained 
in  the  writings  we  have  of  the  early  Fathers, 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  The  course  of 
the  Reformers  is  well  described  by  Archdeacon 
Waterland,  when  he  says:  "TOie  Prolestanti 
having  well  studied  the  Fathers,  were  now 
willing  to  rest  their  cause  not  upon  Scriptore 
only,  but  Fathers  too ;  so  far  at  least  aa  the 
three  first  centuries."  (See  Vind.  of  Christ's 
Div.,  Pref .  p.  xvii.)  And  in  bis  remarks  on 
"  the  use  and  value  of  ecclesiastical  antiqnitj 
in  controversies  of  faith,"  in  his  treatise  on 
"  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holj 
Trinity,"  he  has  pointed  out  its  proper  use  as 
affording  a  good  "argument*'  for  a  eertein 
intei^tetati^n  6f  Seriptnrd  whil^  we  are  not  t« 
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"rest  an  aitiole  of  faith"  "upon  asTthuig 
beddet  Scripture.'' 

THE  GKOSS  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
CROSS. 

BT  THB  RIT.  DB.   M'KEILV. 

In  Holy  Soriptnre,  the  oross  is  used  lite« 
rally  and  metaphorically.  Literally,  it  means 
the  instrument  for  capital  punishment  used  by 
the  Romans.  Metaphorically,  it  means  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin  made  by  the 
death  upon  it  of  our  Lord  and  Sariour  Jesus 
Christ.  Literally,  it  signifies  the  most  igno- 
minious of  gibbets.  Metaphorically,  it  signifies 
the  most  glorious  of  truths. 

It  is  no  wander  that  some  confusion  should 
hare  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
such  very  different  meanings.  On  the  one  side, 
onbeliering  Jews,  identifying  the  metaphorical 
with  the  literal,  the  doctrine  with  the  gibbet, 
have  enlarged  on  the  disgrace  and  degradation 
of  the  Oeitcivibd,  and  thrown  it  contemptu- 
ously in  the  teeth  of  His  disciples.  On  the 
other  side,  superstitions  Christians  (so  called), 
identifying  the  literal  with  the  metaphorical, 
the  gibbet  with  the  doctrine,  have  elevated  the 
material  figpnre  into  the  place  of  the  spiritual 
trnth,  and  enlarged  on  the  glorious  cross,  the 
holy  cross. 

Thus  Judaism  and  Romanism  are  as  the  poles 
on  this  great  subject.  Christianity  is  in  the 
middle,  distinguishing  between  the  gibbet  and 
the  doctrine ;  degrading  the  gibbet  as  low  as 
any  Jew  can  desire,  for  it  was  indeed  rile,  even 
the  accursed  tree ;  and  elerating  the  doctrine 
as  high  as  any  Christian  can  desire,  for  it  is 
the  saving  truth  of  Qod.  The  doctrine  is  seen 
to  be  more  and  more  glorious,  as  the  gibbet  is 
seen  to  be  more  and  more  ignominicns.  Behold 
vhat  manner  of  lore  is  this  in  Him  who  first 
lored  us,  that, "  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient 
nnto  death;"  and  not  only  so,  but  even — **even 
to  the  death  of  the  cross,"  that  most  barbarous, 
cruel,  and  disgraceful  of  all  deaths. 

When  St.  Paul  wrote  about  the  cross,  this 
distinction  was  clear.  His  language  about  the 
gibbet  was  what  we  have  just  heard,  worse  that 
ordinary  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
that  vileet  c^  rile  things.  Hiuniliation  could 
go  no  lower.  His  language  about  the  doctrine 
was,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  <and  I  unto  the 
world."  Christian  faith  and  \(rre  can  go  no 
higher. 


Had  the  cross  continued  in  use  as  the  instm- 
ment  for  the  capital  punishment  of  the  rilest 
criminals,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could 
ever  have  become  an  idolized  Christian  oma* 
ment.  Had  it  continued  in  use  as  the  Roman 
gibbet,  all  its  associations  would  have  been 
with  the  enemies  and  murderers  of  Christ,  and 
not  with  Christ  Himself.  All  allusions  to  it 
would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  St.  Paul, 
"  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  And  thus  the 
unspeakable  condescension  of  Him  who  con- 
sented to  be  nailed  on  it,  would  have  been  mag- 
nified by  the  contrast  with  the  vile  thing  itself. 

But  when  its  use  as  a  gibbet  was  abolished, 
and  criminals  were  executed  in  some  other  way, 
then  all  its  horrors  gradually  faded  from  men's 
memories,  and  the  hateful  thing  itself  would 
have  been  utterly  forgotten,  and  become  as 
completely  an  unknown  thing  as  any  other 
special  custom  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  for  the 
fact  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  suffered  on  it. 
This  rescued  it  from  oblirion.  And  thus, 
losing  its  original  associations  of  horror  and 
degradation,  it  became  associated  with  the 
memory  of  Him,  and  the  affection  felt  for  Him, 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  Him,  until  the 
original  distinction  between  the  cross  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  lost  sight  of;  and 
the  instrument  itself,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
first,  contrasted  in  its  ignominy  with  the  con- 
descending love  of  Christ  who  died  upon  it, 
was  magnified  in  remembrance  of  Him ;  and 
in  process  of  time,  and  through  the  idolatrous 
cravings  of  human  nature,  the  figure  of  it  was 
reproduced,  of  all  sizes  and  of  all  materials, 
and  set  up  as  an  object  of  worship. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  more  and 
more  corrupted,  the  figure  of  the  cross  was 
more  and  more  idolized ;  until  the  language  of 
Scripture,  which  connects  a  curse  with  it,  was 
utterly  rejected  and  contradicted,  and  the 
"accursed  tree"  was  addressed  as  the  "holy 
cross."  And  now,  so  egregious  is  the  con- 
fusion, that  the  language  of  St.  Paul  glorying 
in  the  doctrine  is  quoted  in  defence  of  the 
worship  of  the  image. 

Observe  these  distinctions  and  be  not  con- 
fused or  disturbed  in  your  minds.  The  cross, 
understood  UteraUy,  the  image,  the  figure,  is  a 
monument  of  the  barbarity  of  Roman  law,  and 
to  be  associated  with  Pontius  Pilate,  the  time- 
serving Roman  governor.  The  cross,  under- 
stood metaphorically,is  a  symbol  of  redemption, 
and  to  be  associated  with  our  blessed  Lord  and 
only  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ.  We  preaeh  the 
erosi  in«taphoridally,  glorying  in  rmm  Ob0€i- 
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FIED.  We  HBO  the  sign  of  the  cross  meta- 
phorically, in  token  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  the  faith  of  the  Obucipibd.  Thus 
to  glory  in  Uie  faUh  of  the  Gracified,  and  to 
worship  Him,  is  Christianity ;  but  to  glory  in 
the  material  image,  and  to  worship  it,  is  sense- 
less idolatry.    It  is  idolatry,  for  as  our  Church 


Homily  declares,  "these  two  words, idol  and 
image,  differ  only  in  sound  and  language,  bat 
in  meaning  be  indeed  all  one,  specially  in  the 
Scriptures  and  matters  of  religion."  And  it  is 
senseless,  because  the  cross  is  not  an  image  of 
Christ,  nor  of  anything  Christian,  but,  w 
aforesaid,  an  image  of  a  Roman  gibbet 


DOMESTIO    EAFFIHES8. 


Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bUss 
Of  Paradise,  that  hast  suryiyed  the  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Or,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  !    Too  infirm. 
Or  too  incautious,  to  preserre  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup. 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue ;  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  pleasure  is  adored, — 
That  reeling  goddess,  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  aim 
Of  novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support — 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love, 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield ! 

COWFEK. 

[IN  no  single  principle  does  the  precious 
gift  of  a  happy  home  so  entirely  de- 
pend aa  on  the  prevalence  of  a  self- 
denying  spirit  of  patient  forbearance. 
It  was  by  such  a  spirit  that  the  good  Philip 
Henry  made  the  domestic  circle  at  Broad  Oak 
one  of  the  fairest  exhibitions  of  family  peace 
and  mutual  forbearance  which  English  bio- 
graphy records.  His  biogprapher  remarks: — 
"  The  scene  of  domestic  happiness  and  piety 
which  the  Broad  Oak  family  presented,  was 
one  of  the  Weliest  examples  of  virtuous  con- 
tentment and  kindly  affections  that  was  pro- 
bably ever  exhibited  among  the  happy  'homes 
of  England^'  Everything  moved  in  well-ordered 
harmony  and  peace ;  no  discords  jarring  its 
sweet  melody.  Of  the  genial  domestic  piety  and 
the  sweet  interchange  of  Christian  sympathy 
which  bound  him  and  his  wife  so  closely  to- 
gether, some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  remarks  of  his  son.  After  referring 
to  the  following  reflection  of  his  father  as  to 
secret  prayer — *  There  are  two  doors  to  be  shut 
when  we  go  to  prayer ;  the  door  of  our  closet, 
that  we  may  be  secret;  the  door  of  our  hearts, 
that  we  may  be  serious,'— Matthew  Henry  adds, 


*  Besides  this,  he  and  his  wife  constantly  prtjed 
together  morning  and  evening;  and  never, if 
they  were  together,  at  home  or  abroad,  wm  it 
intermitted;  and  from  his  own  experience  of 
the  benefit  of  this  practice,  he  would  take  all 
opportunities  to  recommend  it  to  those  in  that 
relation,  as  conducing  veiry  much  to  the  com* 
fort  of  it,  and  to  their  furtherance  in  that 
which,  he  would  often  say,  is  the  great  duty  d 
yokef  eUows ;  and  that  is,  to  do  all  they  can  to 
help  one  another  to  Heaven.  He  would  saj 
that  this  duty  of  husbands  and  wives  praying 
together,  is  intimated  in  that  of  the  aposik, 
where  they  are  exhorted  to  "  live  as  heiis  to- 
gether of  the  grace  of  life,  that  their  praym" 
— especially  their  prayers  together — "  be  not 
hindered ; "  that  nothing  may  be  done  to  hinder 
them  from  praying  together,  nor  to  hinder 
them  in  it,  nor  to  spoil  the  success  of  those 
prayers.  This  sanctifies  the  relation,  and 
f  etcheth  in  a  blessing  upon  it,  makes  the  com- 
forts of  it  the  more  sweet,  and  the  carce  and 
crosses  of  it  the  more  easy,  and  is  an  ezoeUeai 
means  of  preserving  and  increasing  love  in  tiie 
relation.' " 

The  origin  and  sustaining  source  of  this  do- 
mestic happiness,  affords  striking  testimony  to 
the  maxim,  "Love  never  fails."  Mr.  Matthews, 
whose  daughter  Philip  Henry  loved  and  songfct 
for  his  wife,  would  not,  for  a  long  time,  yieM 
his  consent  to  the  match.  By  patient  and  eon- 
sistent  perseverance  he  at  length  so  far  over- 
came the  opposition,  that  he  obtained  the  vif^ 
of  his  choice,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  16A'. 
their  marriage  was  accomplished. 

In  his  own  quaint  way,  the  old  divine  tells, 
that  after  living  many  years  with  her,  he  «fi 
never  reconciled  to  her, — ^because  there  nerer 
happened  between  them  the  slightest  jar  that 
needed  reconciliation. 

The  spirit  of  patient  love  by  which  Pbilip 

*  Henry  thus  triumphed,  helped  him  also  U) 

counsel  others,  and  extend  the  same  happi* 
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ne88  through  a  wide  sphere.    He  was  indeed 
as  a  STin  in  the  centre  of  the  district  where  he 
resided,  diffusing  a  vivifying  sunshine  that 
made  all  around  him  smile.     To  him — as  to 
Job— "men  gave  ear  and  waited,  and  kept 
Bilenoe  at  his  counsel  ;   after  his  words  they 
spake  not  again;"  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
bours who  did  not  value  him  as  a  minister,  yet 
loved  and  honoured  him  as  a  knowing,  pru- 
dent, and  humble  neighbour.    In  the  concern- 
ments of  private  families,  he  was  very  far  from 
busying  himself;  but  he  was  very  frequently 
applied  to  to  advise  many  about  their  affairs, 
and  the  disposal  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  arbitrating  and  composing  differ- 
ences among  relations  and  neighbours,  in  which 
he  had  an  ezceilent  faculty,  and  often  good 
snccess,  inheriting  the  blessing  entailed  upon 
the  peace-makers.   References  were  sometimes 
made  to  him  by  rule  of  court,  at  the  assizes, 
with  consent  of  parties.    He  was  very  affable 
and  easy  of  access,  and  admirably  patient  in 
hearing  evei-y  one's  complaint,  which  he  would 
answer  with  so  much  prudence  and  mildness 
and  give  such  apt  advice,  that  many  a  time  to 
consult  with  him  was  "to  ask  counsel  at  Abel," 
and  so  to  end  the  matter.     He  observed,  in 
almost  all  quarrels  that  happened,  that  there 
was  fault  on  both  sides;  and  that  generally 
thej  were  most  in  the  fault  that  were  most 
forward  and  clamorous  in  their  complaints. 
One  making  her  moan  to  him  of  a  bad  husband, 
that  in  this  and  the  other  instance  was  un- 
kind; "Sir,"  saith  she,  after  a  long  complaint, 
which  he  patiently  heard,  "what  would  you 
have  me  to  do  now  P"    "  Why  truly,"  saith  he, 
"  I  would  have  you  to  go  home  and  be  abetter 
wife  to  him,  and  then  you  will  find  that  he  will 
he  a  better  husband  to  you."    Labouring  to 
persuade  one  to  forgive  an  injury  that  was 
done  him,  he  urged  thus,  "Are  you  not  a 
Christian?"  and   followed  the  argument  so 
cbse  that  at  last  he  prevailed. 

He  was  very  industrious,  and  of t  successful,  in 
persuading  people  to  recede  from  their  right 
for  peace'  sake ;  and  he  would  for  that  piirpose 
tell  them  Luther's  story  of  the  two  goats  that 


met  upon  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  deep  water ; 
they  could  not  go  back,  they  durst  not  fight ; 
after  a  short  parley,  one  of  them  lay  down,  and 
let  the  other  go  over  him,  and  noharm  was  done. 
He  would  Ukewise  relate  sometimes  a  rather 
remarkable  story  concerning  a  good  friend 
of  his,  Mr.  T.  Yates,  of  Whitchurch,  who  in  his 
youth  was  greatly  wronged  by  an  unjust  uncle. 
Being  an  orphan,  his  portion,  whieh  was  £200, 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  that  unde ;  who, 
when  he  grew  up,  shuffled  with  him,  and  would 
give  him  but  £40  instead  of  his  £200,  and  he 
had  no  way  of  recovering  his  right  but  by  law ; 
but  before  he  would  engpage  in  that  he  was 
willing  to  advise  with  his  minister,  who  was 
the  famous  Dr.  Twiss,  of  Newbury.  The  counsel 
he  gave  him,  all  things  considered,  was,  for 
peace'  sake  and  for  the  prevention  of  sin  and 
snarps  and  trouble,  to  take  the  £40  rather 
than  contend.  "And,  Thomas,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  if  thou  dost  so,  assure  thyself  that  God  will 
make  it  up  to  thee  and  thine  some  other  way, 
and  they  that  defraud  thee  vnll  be  the  losers 
by  it  at  last."  He  did  so,  and  it  pleased 
God  so  to  bless  that  little  which  he  began  the 
world  with,  that  when  he  died,  in  a  good  old 
age,  he  left  his  son  possessed  of  some  hundreds 
a  year;  and  he  that  wronged  him  fell  into  decay. 
How  much  vnsdom  and  truth  is  there  in  the 
homely  advice  of  the  good  English  divine  to 
the  complaining  wife !  How  many  a  scene  of 
domestic  dissension  and  strife  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  happy  home,  by  the  very  simple 
process  of  the  member  of  it  that  conceived 
himself  most  wronged  striving  to  be  still  kinder, 
more  faithful,  more  affectionate  and  self-deny- 
ing than  ever !  An  old  Arabian  proverb  says, 
"It  is  the  second  blow  which  begins  the 
quarrel."  Herein  lies  deep  wisdom..  It  is, 
indeed,  only  another  version  of  the  noble 
Christian  maxim,  "A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath;"  while  even  in  return  for  a  blow,  a 
word  of  kindness  and  forgiving  forbearance 
will  often  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel, 
but  make  him  who  begun  it  more  grieved  and 
ashamed  that  any  triumph  of  force  over  him 
could  have  done. 
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THE  DIAB7  OF  BBOTHEB  BABTHOLOUE W ; 

A  MONK  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  MARIENTHAL,  IN  THE  ODENWALD,  IN  THE  TWELFTH 

CENTURY. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  TALES  AlTD  SICETCHES  OP  CHBI8TIAK  LIPS." 

{ConcludedfrompageS^,) 


July  11. 
f  BOTHER  Conrad's  first  attendance  at 
the  offering  of  the  adorable  sacrifice 
since  his  illness. 
It  was  a  high  festival,  being  the  day 
of  the  commemoration  of  the  holy  Benedict. 

The  silver  and  golden  vessels  of  the  altar 
were  all  uncovered  ;  the  church  glittered  and 
glowed  with  rich  decorations  and  stained  light. 
The  choristers  sang  with  voices  like  nightin- 
gales or  angels. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  Conrad  said, 

"  How  much  of  what  we  call  church-music 
must  be  mere  noise  to  heavenly  beings ! — ^the 
melody  in  the  heart  feiling." 

Again  he  thinks  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  being  complete,  it  is  mockery  to  profess 
to  repeat  it ;  and  being  Divine,  none  but  Gk)d 
can  offer  it. 

Also,  he  deduces  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  there  are  only  two 
priesthoods  in  the  Christian  Church— the  un- 
changeable priesthood  of  Him  who  hath  entered 
into  the  holy  place  by  His  own  blood,  there  to 
make  intercession  for  us ;  and  the  priesthood  of 
the  whole  living  Church,  by  virtue  of  her  union 
with  Him,  set  apart  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices. 

July  20. 

Brother  Conrad  seems  to  become  confirmed 
in  his  new  convictions.  He  hath  a  perilous 
way  of  tracing  things  out  to  their  consequences, 
which  I  fear  may  lead  him  to  consequences  I 
shudder  to  think  of. 

I  never  have  felt  tempted  to  this. 

I  also  believe  in  the  perfect  pardon  obtained 
by  the  perfect  atonement;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
thankfully  receive  the  absolution  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  Heaven. 

I  also  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  one 
Mediator  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints. 


I  also  believe  in  the  high  priesthood  of  tb« 
Son  of  God  ;  yet  I  dare  not  question  the  eii^- 
tence  of  a  Levitical  order  in  the  Church. 

I  conjure  him  not  to  speak  openly  of  tbeae 
things.  He  promises  to  do  nothing  rashly,  but 
saith  he,  "  I  d^re  not  teach  the  smallest  lie, 
since  the  truth  is  my  life." 

Also,  he  s%ith,  "  Every  truth  taught  me  is  a 
talent  entrusted  me,  therewith  to  trade  for  th« 
glory  of  my  Lord.    In  hiding,  I  waste  them/* 

He  says  he  believes  some  may  cling  » 
close  to  Christ,  that  all  their  errors  lie  dead 
and  nugatory  outside  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
asserts  that  all  which  is  not  truth  is  falseho^^ 
and  all  falsehood  is  pernicious — tending  to  lull 
the  slumbering,  and  to  harass  the  earnest;  that 
all  which  is  not  armour  is  a  weight  burdening 
us  and  hindering  our  course ;  that  if  Jesus 
Himself  neutralizes  the  poison /or  w,  it  is  still 
poison  when  we  present  it  to  others. 

Augtiet  10. — 8t  Laurence. 
Otho  the  robber  is  dead,  having  oaaght  tk 
fever  from  us. 
"  Thou  receivest  sinners." 

August  20. 

Woe  is  me !  to  what  is  my  brother  fidlen! 

A  few  weeks  since,  he  went  tovisitasic^ 
man.  The  man  had  led  a  very  abandoned 
life;  his  heart  seemed  closed  to  all  brother 
Conrad's  appeals ;  but  as  he  was  leaving,  the 
dying  man  called  out  to  him,  "feather,  yona^^ 
a  holy  man ;  when  you  come  to  see  me  agaii. 
bring  me  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Chnitb. 
and  I  will  gfive  you  all  the  money  I  hare  \di. 
to  offer  up  masses  for  my  soul." 

Conrad  was  shocked  at  the  request  ami 
going  back  to  the  bed,  he  said, 

«  The  pardons  of  God  are  free.'  They  aw  to 
be  had  by  those  who  want  them,  for  aAin?. 
but  not  for  gold." 

And  he  refused  to  receive  any  money  to  praj 
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his  soul  oat  of  purgatory,  even  telling  him 
that  God  offered  hb  no  choice  besides  hearen 
and  hell,  coz^iiring  him  with  tears  to  accept 
the  pardon  so  dearly  bought  and  so  freely 
giren. 

Bat  the  man  persisted,  asking,  with  oaths, 
what  priests  were  for,  if  not  to  save  the  souls 
of  their  flocks. 

And  8o,unshriven  and  unanointed,  he  died. 

At  his  death,  the  relations  came  to  the  Abbey ' 
and  complained  to  our  lord  the  Abbot  of  Con- 
rad's conduct. 

At  first  the  Abbot,  being  «  man  of  an  easy 
temper  (although  fiery  withal),  would  not 
helie?e  the  report ;  but  on  our  brother  being 
called  and  questioned,  he  deliberately  and  un- 
hesitatingly confirmed  the  conyersation  in 
every  point. 

They  threatened,  exhorted,  and  disputed 
with  him,  but  in  vain. 

The  discussion  seemed  only  to  confirm 
hrother  Conrad,  whilst  it  made  our  lord  the 
Abbot  very  angry :  so  that  at  last  he  swore  if 
Conrad  did  not  abjure  his  errors  within  three 
dajs,  he  would  excommunicate  him,  and  hand 
him  over  to  the  secular  arm. 

He  made  no  reply,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  in  his  celL 

The  three  days  elapsed  swiftly. 

At  length,  on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day, 
I  obtained  leave  to  repair  to  his  cell,  and  make 
one  more  effort  to  save  him.  But  verily,  when 
I  entered  therein  and  saw  with  what  marvellous 
sweetness  and  composure  he  sat  awaiting  the 
morrow,  all  the  skilful  exhortations  I  had 
framed  wellnigh  died  away  on  my  lips. 

Yet  I  believe  I  spoke  to  him  faithfully  of  the 
Holy  Mother  Church,  reminding  him  that  she 
who  had  bom  and  nourished  countless  hosts 
of  saints  and  martyrs  was  worthy  of  all 
reverence,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  cut  off  from  her  communion; 
•but  he  said  with  a  smile, 

"  My  brother,  it  is  God,  and  not  the  Church, 
who  hath  begotten  and  nourished  the  saints 
and  martyrs;  'begotten  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,'  and  *  nourished 
and  cherished  by  the  Lord  Himself.'  This  out- 
ward framework  of  ordinances  and  institutions 
is  not  the  Church.  It  has  cost  me  much  to 
learn  it ;  but  truth  is  worth  everything." 

Then  I  entreated  him  to  remember  the  holy 
words  with  which  she  had  sustained  him,  and 
her  divine  offices,  gently  leading  him  from 
infancy  to  manhood.  Where  martyrs  died,  he 
niight  surely  be  saved;  in  leaving  her,  what 


security  could  he  have?  "This,"  he  relied;. 
" '  My  sheep  know  My  voice,  and  they  follow 
Me,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  from  My  hand.' 
His  voice  is  in  the  Bible;  anything  which 
seeks  to  silence  that  cannot  be  from  Him. 
The  Church  can  neither  g^ve  life  nor  take  it." 

I  forbore  to  argue  farther,  seeing  that  it  was 
vain,  but  we  knelt  once  more  together  and 
prayed. 

Can  the  devil  give  such  heavenly  composure  P 
Can  any  but  Qod  inspire  such  prayers  P  Can 
he  be  right  P 

Holy  Benedict,  and  Bartholomew,  and  Mary, 
mother  of  Qod,  forgive  me,  and  pray  for  us 
both! 

I  cannot  hate  the  heretic,  but  a  heretic  my* 
self  I  will  never  be. 

#  •  #  •  • 

It  was  midnight;  the  altar  lamps  were 
lighted,  the  solemn  service  commenced;  the 
incense,  the  lights,  the  awful  music — they  float 
before  me  like  a  dream—only,  in  the  midst, 
one  form  stands  out  real,  as  if  I  could  touch  it 
now — one  brought  there  to  be  degraded  and 
cursed,  and  yet  with  a  countenance  as  calm 
and  radiant  as  that  of  the  martyr  Stephen, 
when,  looking  up,  he  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod. 

The  service  ceased;  the  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished one  by  one,  and  in  the  silence  of 
the  awe- stricken  assembly,  and  through  the 
arches  of  the  lofty  roof,  echoed  only  from 
time  to  time  the  terrific  words,  "Anathema! 
anathema!  anathema!" 

And  the  excommunicated  heretic  was  led 
back  to  his  cell. 

My  brother — my  brother  Conrad — thou  who 
wast  my  companion,  mine  equal,  and  mine 
own  familiar  friend;  we  took  sweet  counsel 
together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends! 

What  if,  whilst  they  were  pealing  anathemas, 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  whispering,  "  Come,  thou 
blessed  of  My  Father !"    What  if 

[Here  occur  an  erasure  and  a  blank  in  the 
manuscript.] 

Augud  15. 

Brother  Conrad's  cell  was  this  morning 
found  empty. 

We  have  searched  for  him  everywhere,  but 
in  vain ;  we  can  discover  no  traces  of  him. 

In  my  heart  I  cannot  help  half  rejoicing; 
and  our  lord  the  Abbot  is,  I  trow,  not  sorry ; 
yet  to  have  lost  thee,  my  brother,  my  son ! 
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tVagmenia  of  Letters  found  amongst  the  Secret 
Papers  of  the  Abbey  of  Marienthal,  at  its 
destmction,  during  the  Thirty  Yeart^  War, 
[Supposed  never  to  have  readied  their  destina' 
tion.'] 

FBAOMENT  OF  LETTER  THE  FIB8T. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  has  called  ub  from 
idols  to  serve  Him,  the  living  and  true  Grod — 
and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven— grace 
and  peace  I 

I,  Conrad,  write  these  words  unto  thee,  Bar- 
tholomew, my  friend,  and  my  brother,  know- 
ing that  thon  wilt  often  have  wondered  at  my 
sadden  disappearing — ^to  tell  thee  of  my  safety, 
and  of  the  love  and  gratitude  with  which  I 
constantly  remember  thee ;  giving  thanks  for 
thee  in  all  my  prayers. 

I  send  this  packet  to  the  house  of  our  Mend 
Magdalis,  there  to  be  left  for  thee  by  a  trusty 
hand.  If  thou  desirest  to  hold  further  com- 
munication with  me,  outcast  as  I  am,  the  same 
hand  will  be  ready  to  receive  thy  missive ;  if 
not,  these  lines  cannot  endanger  thee. 

I  made  my  escape  by  wrenching  out  the  bars 
of  my  prison  windows.  I  believe  I  do  not 
dread  death,  having  met  it  often,  and  having 
now  learned  to  see  through  it — ^yet  Hfe  is 
precious  when  we  can  lay  it  out  for  our  Saviour; 
and  I  was  glad  to  deliver  the  Abbot  from 
blood-guiltiness,  and  thy  tender  heart  from 
much  sorrow. 

I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  which  bounds 
our  valley,  at  'the  morning  twilight.  The 
village  lay  dim  in  the  mist,  the  Abbey  tower 
rose  up  through  it,  and  the  voice  of  the  river 
came  to  me  like  the  farewell  of  a  friend;  of 
thee  I  could  take  none!  My  heart  misgave 
me :  I  was  about  to  cut  the  last  cable  which 
bound  me  to  Che  shore  of  happy  days — the 
birthplace  of  a  new  life ;  but  I  turned  away. 
The  boat  was  launched — the  little  creek,  apart 
from  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  main,  was 
left  behind,  and  with  it  my  regrets. 

There  are  but  two  calms,  the  calm  of  the 
grave  and  of  Heaven — the  rest  of  death  and  of 
perfected  life.  To  rest  before  the  voyage  is 
over  is  to  miss  the  haven. 

I  passed  through  valley  after  valley,  keeping 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest;  and  at  evening, 
when  the  long  shadows  crept  down  over  the 
meadows,  and  the  herds  of  goats  crept  on 
before  them  in  the  sunshine,  I  stole  out  to  beg 
a  morsel  of  bread  of  the  goatherd,  and  to  drink 
of  the  stream.  With  one  of  these  poor  herds- 
men I  changed  clothes,  and  in  this  disguise 
entered  Heidelberg. 


It  was  a  solemn  joy  to  lie  awaker  at  night, 
with  nothing  between  me  and  the  infinite 
starry  heavens — nothing  between  my  soul  and 
God. 

It  was  a  feast  to  awake  in  the  morning*  in 
the  free  forest,  vdth  the  open  sky  above  me- 
to  feel  that  I  might  go  whithersoever  I  would; 
and  yet  to  know  that  all  my  goings  had  apnr- 
pose — ^the  purpose  of  Him  who  guideth  us  with 
His  eye. 

I  felt  I  had  issued  from  the  dull  and  smokj 
lamplight  into  the  daylight;  from  a  narrow 
monk's  world  into*  the  unbounded  God's  world; 
and  the  world  was  a  household,  and  I  His 
child! 

I  prayed  earnestly,  that  if  there  were  jet 
any  in  the  world  who  lived  simply  by  the  eter- 
nal life  He  had  manifested,  and  the  role  He 
had  given,  I  might  find  them— that  we  might 
not  be  travelling  the  same  road  in  the  same 
service,  and  yet  walk  as  strangers  to  one 
another. 

For  many  weeks  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  not 
heard. 

The  life  of  the  cities  was  as  a  strange  discord 
to  my  ears ;  they  seemed  like  cities  of  Cain- 
music  was  there,  and  workers  with  all  manner 
of  tools,  in  all  manner  of  metals ;  but  God 
was  not  there.  All  the  noise  was  but  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  River  of  Life,  which,  mean- 
while, flowed  on  beside  them,  bearing  them 
swiftly  to  eternity. 

Priests  were  there,  and  cathedrals,  and  thej 
sang  truths  which  might  have  saved  the  souls 
of  all  who  heard  them ;  but  they  sang  them  in 
a  language  the  people  could  not  understand. 
Was  not  this  also  mere  din  to  drown  eternal 
voices? 

They  made  the  church  windows  opaqne  at 
noon  with  beautiful  colours,  that  men  might 
see  the  altar  tapers. 

And  there  were  processions,  and  preachers^ 
preaching  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
counting the  merits  of  sacred  images  and  desd 
bones ;  but  of  the  journey  each  man  is  going, 
whether  he  will  or  no— of  the  living  God,  His 
love  and  His  light— of  His  defaced  image  in 
man,  and  its  restoration  through  the  Second 
Man,  the  Lord  from  Heaven — of  the  mjst^f 
now  a  mystery  no  more,  which  changes  us  bom 
homeless  and  aimless  vagabonds  into  piigrims 
journeying  home,  with  hands  and  hearts  full 
of  blessings — I  heard  in  the  high  places  not  s 
word. 

Oh,  if  men  did  but  know  what  Voice  thej 
are  rejecting — what  are  its  words,  and  its  tones! 
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Some,  indeed,  were  toiling  earnestly  to  reacli 
the  heavens,  making  themaelTes  wretched  to 
please  God,  as  if  He  had  never  given  His  Son 
to  make  them  happy— toiling,  as  if  the  Light 
of  the  heaven  of  heavens  had  never  come  down 
to  men,  saying,  *'  Come  [not  to  Heaven — ihcA 
you  cannot^— but]  to  JKfe :  I  am  the  Besorrec- 
tion  and  the  Life;  in  Me  you  shall  live  and 
rise." 

It  was  all  the  old  heathendom— with  a  Chris- 
tian name. 

And  again  I  prayed  earnestly,  that,  if  any 
BtiU  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  I  might  discover  them. 
So  I  journeyed  on,  speaking  from  time  to  time 
to  those  I  met  of  the  blessed  message,  if  by 
any  means  its  music  might  strike  on  a  string 
that  could  echo  it.  Some  were  careless,  and 
Bome  mocked,  and  some  received  the  good 
tidings  eagerly,  yet  as  a  new  thing.  None 
seemed  to  recognize  in  them  a  familiar  voice. 
At  length,  one  day  when  I  was  about  three 
leagues  from  one  of  the  free  cities,  I  fell  in 
with  a  pedlar,  walking  beside  his  mule.  He 
did  not  look  like  a  son  of  the  north ;  there  was 
something  in  the  grave  cheerfulness  of  his 
conntenanoe  and  bearing  which  interested  me, 
and  I  accosted  him. 

He  displayed  to  me  his  wares ;  some  few  of 
them  were  costly  silks  and  stones,  for  the 
castle,  but  the  greater  part  were  woollen  and 
cheap  omamenle,  for  the  peasantry. 

Then  he  asked  me  my  caOing,  for  by  this 
time  I  had  changed  my  herdsman's  dress  for 
that  of  a  burgher,  earning  the  price  by  copying 
nianuscripts. 

"  I,  too,  am  a  merchant,"  I  replied ;  **  but  all 
my  property  is  invested  in  one  jewel.  Your 
goods  perish  in  the  using,  mine  multiply." 

He  looked  at  me  with  peculiar  earnestness. 
"Incorruptible  things  are  not  bought  and  sold," 
he  said  significantly. 

"  No !"  I  wgoined,  "*  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give.'" 

He  paused,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  me  with  a 
gaze  of  eager  inquiry,  he  said,  in  Provencal 
French — 

"  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  shall  separate  you  from  their  company, 
and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake." 

My  father's  castle  was  near  the  Pyrenees, 
and  I  knew  the  Provencal  dialect  well,  and 
replied  by  continuing  the  quotation — 

'*  Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy ; 
for  behold  your  reward  is  great  in  Heaven ;  for 


in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the 
prophets." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  we  embraced  each 
other  as  brethren.  When  Hs  shall  come  with 
clouds,  there  will  be  many  rapturous  recogni- 
tions ;  but  few  wiU  surpass  the  pure  joy  of  that 
day  to  me. 

"  I  thought,"  he  observed,  "  when  first  you 
spoke  to  me,  that  you  were  one  of  us~«nd  yet 
I  scarcely  knew  why." 

"Are  there,  then,  many  of  youP"  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

For  a  moment  he  glanced  at  me  half  suspi- 
ciously. 

"  You  must  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  he  replied, 
laconically :  "  the  birds  of  the  air  have  their 
nests!" 

Then  I  related  to  him  my  history,  at  least 
as  much  as  was  needful,  and  when  I  had 
finished  he  grasped  my  hand  again,  more 
cordially  than  before,  saying— 

"Blessed  are  those  who  have  never  been 
within  the  waUs  of  Babylon! — ^more  blessed 
they  who  have  burst  her  bonds  and  come  out  of 
herl"» 

And  he  briefly  sketched  to  me  the  stoiy  of 
his  own  life. 

His  name  was  Peter  Waldo ;  his  native  place 
Lyons.  The  sudden  death  of  a  Mend,  at  a 
feast,  had  first  turned  his  heart  to  Grod  and  His 
Word.  In  reading,  like  myself,  he  became 
convinced  that  the  Church  of  the  Pope  was  not 
a  Divine  institution — ^not  the  true  Church,  but 
the  dead  image  of  a  Church,  moved  not  by  the 
breath  of  life,  but  by  machinery.  Because  he 
believed,  he  spoke,  and  then  he  found  that 
many  had  believed  and  spoken  the  same  things 
before.  It  had  not  been  left  for  him  to  disin- 
ter the  pearl — thousands  possessed  it  already. 
The  truth,  in  making  him  free,  had  not  isolated 
him,  but  had,  for  the  first  time,  brought  him 
into  a  brotherhood  of  Christian  people.  Hence- 
forth, having  recdved  the  promise  of  an  eternal 
inheritance,  he  joyfully  confessed  himself  a 
stranger  on  the  euth,  living  not  to  himself, 
but  to  Him  who  died  for  us.  He  caused  two 
translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  into  the 
vulgar  dialects  of  France  and  Piedmont,  spend- 
ing his  whole  wealth  in  multiplying  copies 
of  these,  and  in  assisting  the  poor  of  the 
fiock.     The  priests  and  magistrates  cast  him 

•It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  theVandois,  and  other 
Christian  aects  of  the.Middle  Ages,  like  the  early  Bef  ormers, 
oonoladed  the  form  of  Antiohristiaa  power  predominaait  in 
their  days  to  hare  been  the  final  one.  They  are  oonatantly 
spoken  of  as  haying  done  so. 
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out  of  L7011B,  and  now  they  persecute  him 
from  city  to  city ;  but  everywhere  he  scatters 
precious  seed',  selling  perishable  goods,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  freely  to  give  the  imperishable ; 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and 
gathering  together  the  children  of  God  that 
are  scattered  abroad.* 

The  multitudes  which  follow  this  way  in  all 
places,  but  more  especially  in  Bohemia,  the 
south  of  France,  and  amongst  the  Alps  of 
northern  Italy,  are  incredible— but  I  withhold 
details,  from  reasons  which  thou  mayest  well 
surmise. 

There  are  also  some  wild  and  fanatical  people, 
led  away  by  their  own  fleshly  minds,  or  by  false 
teachers,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  an  unchastened  zeal,  to  resist  the  authorities 
and  pull  down  the  churches ;  and  these  the  per- 
secutors tsJce  pains  to  confound  with  the  simple 
Christians,  massing  them  altogether  as  Mani- 
chean  heretics;  but  they  are  no  more  allied  than 
art  thou,  my  brother,  to  those  that  bum  them. 

Before  I  close,  I  will  give  thee  a  brief  account 
of  their  manner  of  assembling  and  worship- 
ping, and  my  admission  amongst  them,,  re- 
fraining from  indicating  the  place  otherwise 
than  as  a  city  in  Swabia. 

It  was  at  tiie  house  of  a  poor  weaver.  Peter 
Waldo  led  me  to  the  door  at  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  We  were  admitted  in  sOenoe,  and 
the  door  barred  afber  us.  Then  passing  singly 
through  a  dark  narrow  passage,  the  master  of 
the  house  pressed  the  floor  at  the  end  of  it  with 
his  foot,  and  immediately  a  trap-door  sprang 
open,  revealing  a  stone  staircase.  We  de- 
scended into  a  low,  damp  cellar,  where  twenty 
or  thirty  people,  men  and  women,  were  already 
gatha*ed  around  one  whom  they  seemed  to 
recognize  as  their  teacher  and  president.  He 
approached  us,  and  embracing  my  companion, 
welcomed  me  amongst  them.  When  it  wlut 
stated  that  I  wished  to  join  them,  he  said — 

"  Then  you  have  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
peace  of  God  ? — for  in  the  world  we  have 
nothing  to  offer  you  but  tribulation." 

"I  have,"  I  replied;  "  to  me  aU  things  are 
dross  compared  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  mj  Lord." 

"  It  is  well,  my  brother,"  he  said ;  "  for  if  w6 
be  dead,  we  believe  that  we  also  live  with  Him 
—if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him. 
The  kingdom  of  God  shall  yet  be  set  on  high 
amongst  men,  and  the  high  places  of  the  proud 

*  For  this  aoooont  of  Waldo  and  the  Ohristian  teots  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  see  Hosheim,  Miluer,  BoBt'a  "Histoiro  de  I'Eglise 
des  Fr6re8,"  he. 


shall  be  cast  down.    For  the  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  to  us  a  day  of  redemption." 

Then  the  whole  assembly  joined  in  a  dids 
round  me,*  whilst  I  knelt  before  tiie  presLdent, 
and  he  laid  the  book  of  the  Gospels  on  my 
head,  repeating,  in  a  low  impressive  voice,  ik« 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  first  verses  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  J<^n. 

"  Blessed,"  he  said,  in  addition,  to  me, "  ut 
thou !  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.*' 

And  as  I  rose,  the  brethren  greeted  me  with 
the  holy  kiss  of  brotherhood. 

I  thought,  brother  Bartholomew,  of  anotlier 
midnight  Bervice-H>f  the  extinguished  lights, 
the  degradation  and  the  curses — and  I  f^lt 
that  even  here  I  had  been  repaid  an  hundred* 
fold. 

"For  I  am  persuaded,"  as  thou  knowecrt, 
*«  that  none  of  these  things  can  separate  u 
from  the  love  of  Gk>d  which  is  in  Christ  Jesns 
our  Lord." 

The  president  then  read  some  diapters  from 
the  Bible ;  and  after  a  abort  explanatiDii  and  a 
prayer — ^in  which  they  prayed  also  for  tb« 
persecutors,  and  for  aU  in  authority— and  th« 
singing  of  a  hymn,  we  separated,  drawn  dose 
to  one  another,  and  to  our  Lord,  by  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  and  the  presence  of  Him  whom 
no  splendid  offerings  nor  gorgeous  aeremonial 
can  charm  amongst  us,  but  who  is  ever  with 
the  two  or.  three  gathered  in  His  name^ 

Every  one  who  attended  that  meeting  was 
there  on  pain  of  deaith  if  discovered,  so  tkUnd 
mere  *'  smooth  words  "  would  have  been  sofi- 
cient  to  sustain  us.  The  Word  was  preat^ 
with  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  and  power— 
for,  brother  Bartholomew,  it  is  a  certain  truth 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  sent  forth  from  o& 
high,  and  abideth  perpetually  in  the  living 
temple  of  the  living  Gk>d»  as  with  every  qni<^' 
ened  soul. 

The  Church  is  not  orphaned. 

There  is  a  Yicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  ao 
Infallible  Teacher,  ike  other  Comforier. 
But  it  is  not  the  Pope. 

FSAOMBNT  OF  I.ETTER  THS  SECOND. 

Kot  receiving  any  answer  from  thee,  1 J^ 
venture  to  write  thee  again,  believing  that  thjr 
letter  may  have  miscarried,  and  that  nune  caa 
bring  thee  into  no  trouble. 

I  have  travelled  through  many  places  since 
last  I  wrote  thee,  and  everywhere  found  (nf- 
merits  of  this  blessed  brotherhood,  boond  to- 
•  Thli  »eeopat  of  tke  form  of  adnri^wi  n  JifatefaJ. 
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gether  by  no  secret  vows  or  concerted  signals, 
distinguished  by  no  pectdiar  garb,  yet  fitting 
together  as  ezq^y  as  the  fragments  of  a  torn 
letter ;  recognizing  one  another  as  the  children 
of  one  family  by  the  mysteriona  tie  of  kindred 
—loving  one  another  with  the  natnral  affection 
of  new-created  hearts. 

I  have  found  them  among  the  indastriouB 
craftsmen  of  the  trading  cities ;  in  Languedoc, 
amongst  the  noble  and  learned  of  the  land,  but 
chiefly  amongst  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
—God's  eitadek  of  old  for  His  oppressed 
people.  Especially  amongst  the  Alps  of 
northern  Italy,  on  the  old  Roman  high.road 
from  Italy  to  Gaul,  they  are  gathered  in  great 
numbers.  Elsewhere,  they  meet  and  part  in 
secret,  or  are  scattered  in  families,  or  one  by 
one ;  but  there  they  are  gathered  together  in 
Tillages,  and  meet,  in  the  summer,  in  the  open 
air,  pealing  their  thanksgivings,  as  loud  as  they 
will,  to  heaven. 

There  are  no  churches  so  grand  as  theirs, 
brother  Bartholomew — cathedrals  of  God's 
own  building ;  gigantic  rocks,  mountains 
clothed  like  saints  in  white,  girding  them 
around:  for  their  organ  and  instruments  of 
music,  the  voices  of  many  waters;  for  their 
sacrifices,  the  offering  of  redeemed  and  thank- 
ful hearts. 

An  "old,  bad  race  of  men,"  their  enemies 
call  them ;  and  some  of  themsdvee  say,  that 
the  apostle  Paul  himself  first  planted  their 
Church,  and  that  it  has  been  watered  by  the 
constant  influx  of  Ohristian  exiles,  persecuted 
first  by  Imperial,  and  since  by  Ecclesiastical 
Rome,  men  who  counted  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Sgypt.  There  ia  an  apostolic  succession,  my 
brother,  but  it  is  not  continued  by  the  laying 
on  of  men's  hands. 

They  speak  much  and  reverently  of  one 
Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin,  who  died  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  a  pillar  of  their  Ohurch. 
They  sxe  a  brave  and  industrious  people, 
hardened  by  toil  and  danger — ^f  or  though  some 
of  their  valleys  are  fertile,  it  tasks  their 
strength  to  the  utmost  to  eke  out  a  subsist- 
ence from  their  mountain  fields  and  pastures ; 
and  though,  as  yet,  no  persecution  has  wasted 
their  valleys,  they  live  in  constant  perils,  and, 
as  it  were,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands— or 
rather,  in  God's  hands. 

In  winter,  many  of  the  men  will  travel  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  on  the  Sunday,  swimming 
through  rivers,  and  scaling  mountains,  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God,  and  meet  their  brethren  and 


pastors;  and  this,  not  because  they  deem  such 
meetings  necessary  to  save  their  souls,  but 
because  of  the  joy  it  gfives,  and  the  burning  of 
the  heart,  when  a  few  disciples  meet  together 
in  the  n^me  of  Jesus — and  He  in  the  midst. 
Many  noblemen  and  women  of  rank  join  them; 
some  relinquishing  wealth,  and  country,  and 
kindred,  to  serve  their  God  in  peace;  and 
others  residing  in  the  castles  which  crown  the 
heights  of  their  valleys.  There  w  a  religious 
order — Gk>d's  clergy,  the  lot  of  His  inheritance 
— set  apart  from  the  world,  not  by  distinctive 
vows  or  habit,  but  simply  by  holding  forth  the 
truth  which  the  world  hates,  and  living  the 
life  of  holiness,  which  the  world  despises — sepa- 
rated from  the  wanderers  by  going  straight 
forward — ^marked  out  from  the  darkness  by 
sfaining-^oast  out  by  men,  and  set  on  high  by 
God. 

There  ia  a  holy  war,  but  its  weapons  are  not 
carnal ;  and  a  taking  of  the  cross,  bat  it  is  not 
a  sign  of  glory  amongst  men. 

I  am  living  now  with  Henri,  a  poor  weaver 
of  -Lyons,  the  native  city  of  my  firiend,  Peter 
Waldo.  Indeed,  so  many  of  the  simple  Chris- 
tians here  follow  this  craft,  that  they  are 
commonly  called  the  tisiercmda,  or  poor  men  of 
Lyons.  But  long,  I  believe,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  remain  here,  the  Abbot  Bernard,  of  Clair- 
vaux,  having  excited  the  city,  of  late,  against 
us.  I  remember  thy  speaking  of  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian man — alaa!  how  numy,  even  of  such, 
know  not  what  they  do ! 

Our  life  is  very  quiet  and  simple.  I  maintain 
myself,  and  aaaist  the  family  of  my  host,  by 
copying  and  translating  manuscripts  of  the 
Scriptures;  thus  also  sowing,  whilst  I  reap. 
At  leisure  horns,  I  take  rounds  amongst  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  towns,  sometimes 
with  a  pedlar's  wares,  sometimes  without. 
The  common  people  for  the  most  part  hear  us 
gladly,  and  not  a  few  believe.  Of  these,  some 
remain  attached  outwardly  to  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical system,  and  some  openly  forsake  it; 
thid  we  leave  to  every  man's  conscience,  our 
chief  aim  being  to  unite  souls  to  Christ,  and 
then  to  leave  them  with  Him. 

We  have  had  trouble  in  our  family  lately, 
Henri  having  been  laid  on  his  pallet  by  fever 
and  prostration  of  strength  for  many  weeks. 

TTitf  lying  there,  so  uncomplaining,  often  even 
triumphing  amidst  his  pain,  seems  to  hallow 
the  cottage  into  a  temple  for  all  of  us.  As  I 
sit  at  my  desk  in  the  other  comer  of  the  room, 
I  hear  him  repeating  whole  psalms  and  books 
of  the  Bible  to  himself —for  thus  it  is  our  wont 
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to  make  up  for  tHe  scaroiiy  of  the  copies  of  the 
Saored  Scriptttres. 

At  times,  he  calls  us  all  to  praise  the  Lord 
with  him ;  and  then,  the  children  joining  ns, 
we  sing  a  hymn  around  his  bed. 

Before  meals,  it  is  castomary  with  ns  either 
to  kneel  in  silence  for  the  space  of  twenty  or 
thirty  Pater  Nosters,  giving  thanks  in  the 
depths  of  onr  hearts,  or  onr  brother  Henri  will 
offer  np  some  simple  g^race,  such  as — **  Thon 
who  didst  feed  the  five  thousand,  feed  ns  '* — 
"  Thon  who  givest  ns  this  bodily  nourishment, 
deign  also  to  feed  our  souls." 

Henri's  poor  wife  is  generally  almost  as 
patient  as  he  is,  although  it  is  so  much  bitterer 
to  see  those  we  love  languish  and  suffer,  than 
to  suffer  ourselves.  But  enduring  as  she 
usually  is,  the  other  day  her  faith  seemed  to 
fail; — ^her  husband's  recovery  so  long  hoped 
for  and  so  long  deferred,  and  my  manuscripts 
having  failed  to  sell;  one  little  sickly  child 
ciying  fretfully  on  her  knee— the  others  cling- 
ing, hungry  and  half  clad,  around  her :  she  hid 
her  face,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

'*  Oh,  Henri ! "  she  murmured,  "  what  have 
we  done,  that  our  pr9.yers  cannot  reach  the 
Lord?" 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  "  Alette, 
they  have  reached  Him.  He  is  only  keeping 
back  the  help  until  the  best  moment  comes." 

"  Our  need  can  scarcely  be  sorer,  Henri ! " 
she  said.  "  Oan  He  love  us,  and  know  it  all, 
and  not  help  P" 

"He  is  helping  us.  Alette;  He  is  teaching 
us  now  one  of  His  best  lessons — the  lesson  all 
have  had  to  learn  in  turn.  He  is  teaching  us 
to  trust  and  wavL  He  is  watching  us,  to  see 
how  we  are  learning  it.  Let  us  look  up  to 
Him,  Alette,  that  we  may  hear  His  voice  in 
the  storm.  Let  us  ask  Him  to  bless  us  in  the 
trial,  and  I  am  sure  He  will  bless  us  after 
it." 

And  we  knelt  together,  and  prayed,  and 
were  heard. 

Ah,  brother  Bartholomew,  there  is  no  dis- 
cipline like  Qod's.  We  seek  to  discipline  the 
heart  by  hardening  it — He  by  melting  it.  And 
there  is  no  comfort  like  God's.  Our  medicines 
weaken  the  constitution  in  relieving  the  disease; 
His  strengthen  the  heart,  while  they  heal  the 
wound. 

It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  abstract  ourselves 
from  all  the  bracing  air  of  every-day  life,  and 
the  softening  training  of  home,  to  the  me- 
chanical routine,  and  the  dull  close  atmosphere 
of  a  convent — ^to  substitute  our  dead  machinery 


of  rules  and  abstinences  for  the  living  school 
of  God. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  iimvedioielifmider 
the  guidance  of  His  hand,  cost  what  it  may. 

I  have  taken  my  revenge  on  my  yoonger 
brother,  and  on  her.  I  have  left  them  a  New 
Testament,  copied  by  my  own  hand,  with  the 
promise  that  they  will  read  it. 

LBTTBB   THB  THIBB. — THS   PBISON  AT 
COLOGNE. 

The  Abbot  Bernard  has  succeeded  in  scatter- 
ing our  flock  at  Lyons,  aided  by  the  excesses 
which  some,  in  their  untempered  zeal,  com- 
mitted. Some  of  us  have  fled  to  the  Alps, 
some  to  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Swabia.  I  myself  went  northward  once  more; 
but  they  have  captured  me  at  last,  with  many 
others.  This  must  be  my  last  fieunewell  to  thoe, 
my  brother,  for  to-morrow  we  die ! 

This  evening,  we  made  of  the  portion  of  bread 
and  water  which  they  gave  us  a  holy  sapper, 
trusting  that  He  whose  word  made  the  water 
wine  would  not  regard  the  imperfectneas  of  the 
symbol.  His  presence  made  the  prison-fore  a 
heavenly  feast. 

It'was  the  last  meal  we  shall  eat  on  earth ; 
it  seemed  more  like  the  first  in  Heaven.  To- 
day, we  have  once  more  shown  forth  His  death ; 
to-morrow,  we  shall  be  with  Him  for  ever,  and 
then  the  long  to-morrow  of  the  day  of  the  re- 
surrection I  For  to-morrow  we  are  to  die  at 
the  stake ! 

This  has  the  Abbot  Bernard  effected  (not 
that  I  believe  he  himself  wished  to  compass 
our  death).  If  we  meet  one  another,  by  and 
by,  redeemed  and  cleansed  by  the  same  pre- 
cious blood,  how  he  will  wonder  at  his  own 
work! 

But,  for  us,  how  is  it  possible  to  resent^  when 
so  soon  we  shall  stand  before  Him  with  whom 
we  have  none  of  us  anything  to  plead  bnt 
Bimaelfl 

"Thou  hast  redeemed  ns  by  Thine  own 
blood." 

We  have  a  sure  anchor,  reaching  to  that 
within  the  veil,  even  Christ  in  tea,  and  "i* 
hecvoen  "— "  the  hope  of  glory." 

The  last  storm  is  coming  on  me — ^the  vessd 
tosses— the  flesh  trembles:  but^  my  brother, 
ike  Anchor  is  firm  I 


[For  many  years  a  blank  occurs  in  brother 
Bartholomew's  chronicle ;  thenitreoommenees 
in  a  feeble  and  tremulous  hand,  and  after 
noting  one  day,  doses  abrapdy.] 
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HarienXhal,  November  1. — All  Saints, 

It  is  long  since  I  haire  written  anything. 
Things  liaye  clianged  sinoe  brother  Conrad 
left.  The  whole  convent  Beems  to  look  sua- 
picionsly  on  me,  as  his  friend,  and  perhaps  the 
accomplice  of  his  flight  In  clearing  myself 
from  this  latter  imputation,  I  have  sometimes 
been  led  to  say  more  than  I  meant  against 
him,  and  afterwards  my  heart  has  reproached 
me  bitterly.  He  was  ever  with  me,  as  a  son 
with  his  father;  and  sometimes  I  tremble, 
thinking  that  I  misled  him,  and  that  I  myself 
have  been  rash  and  presnmptaoos  in  my  belief, 
taking  too  mnch,  and  too  boldly,  from  the 
Bible,  and  looking  with  too  little  reverence  to 
the  fathers  and  rulers  of  the  Church. 

And  then  the  seducing  thought  comes — 
"What,  after  all,  if  he  be  right  and  thou 
wrong?"  And  in  the  tumult  and  confusion 
of  the  many  voices  in  my  old  brain,  I  cannot 
always  tell  which  are  the  derils  and  which  the 
angels. 

Mother  Magdalis  died  a  few  weeks  after 
brother  Conrad  disappeared,  and  a  stranger, 
whom  I  mislike  and  mistrust,  occupies  her 
cottage.  It  is  singular  I  should  never  have 
heard  from  brother  Conrad;  sometimes  I 
think  he  may  have  written,  and  his  letters 
miacarried,  or  been  wUhheH  for  why  else  do 
they  w^atch  me  so  suspiciously,  and  never  suffer 
me  to  visit  and  preach,  to  Uie  poor  peasants 
around,  as  I  used  to  do  ? 

Once,  Nannerl  told  me  (she  always  loved  him 
since  he  rescued  her  boy),  that  amongst  other 
heretics,    Cathari,   Pacdicians,  Yaudois,  and 


Ficards,  whom  they  burnt  at  Cologne,  a  few 
years  since,  was  one  of  a  lofty  and  command- 
ing presence,  said  to  be  a  Spanish  nobleman—- 
that  he  touched  the  people  so  by  his  calm  and 
heavenly  words,  that  many  wept ;  and  then  he 
prayed  them  not  to  weep  for  him,  for  he  was 
only  going  home  by  a  rough  way,  but  for  them- 
selves, that  Jesus  might  have  pity  on  them, 
and  forgive  them  their  sins.  It  might  have 
been  him.  It  may  be  only  Nannerl's  fancy. 
It  was  certainly  Uke  him.  However  it  be,  G^ 
rest  his  soul !  and  yet,  why  do  I  pray  thus  P 
Surely,  if  he  died  so,  he  must  have  beeoi  at  rest 
these  many  years.  Yet  the  decrees  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  Yicar 
of  Christ  on  earth!  God  help  me  I  I  am  a 
poor  old  man,  and  my  brain  is  sorely  confused 
at  times.  Many  of  the  monks  point  pityingly 
at  me,  as  at  one  half -crazed ;  but  I  am  not  that 
— only  tried*  and  very  tired. 

Also,  the  new  Abbot  is  a  jovial  man,  who 
loveth  hunting  and  wine,  and  pleasure,  so  that 
the  convent  echoeth  oftener  with  the  voice  of 
mirth  than  with  that  of  prayer ;  and  for  such, 
things  my  old  ears  are  out  of  tune. 

My  flesh  faileth — my  heart  faileth;  I  am 
very  lonely  and  desolate;  I  seem  to  be  as  a 
wrecked  vessel,  rotting,  useless,  on  the  shore. 
And  yet»  at  times,  I  have  gleams  of  a  better 
hope.  Have  I  not  dung  to  the  cross  of  my 
LordP  and  is  He  not  living— and  His  promise 
very  sure  P 

O  blessed  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  a  weary  old 
man,  sorely  tired  with  this  burden  of  life ;  wilt 
Thou  not  soon  say,  "  Come  to  Me"P  for  Thou 
knowest  I  need  rest. 


DB.    OHALMEBS   AKD   HIS   YIBITOB. 


|HILE  very  busily  engaged  one  forenoon 
in  his  study,  a  man  entered,  who  at 
once  propitiated  him  under  the  provo- 
cation of  an  unexpected  interruption  by  telling 
him  that  lie  called  under  great  distress  of  mind. 

"  Sit  down,  sir ;  be  good  enough  to  be  seated," 
said  Dr.  Chalmers,  turning  eagerly  and  full  of 
interest  from  his  writing  table. 

The  visitor  explained  to  him  that  he  was 
troubled  with  doubts  about  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religfion;  and  being  kindly 
questioned  as  to  what  these  were,  he  gave 
among  others  wbat  is  said  in  the  Bible  about 
Melchizedek  being  without  father  and  without 
mother,   &c.     Patiently   and   anxiously  Dr. 


Chalmers  sought  to  clear  away  each  successive 
difficulty  as  it  was  stated.  Expressing  himself 
as  if  greatly  relieved  in  mind,  and  imagining 
that  he  had  gained  his  end, 

"Doctor,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  am  in  great 
wanf  of  a  little  money  at  present,  and  perhaps 
you  could  help  me  in  that  way." 

At  once  the  object  of  his  visit  was  seen. 
A  perfect  tornado  of  indignation  burst  upon 
the  deceiver,  driving  him  in  very  quick  retreat 
from  the  study  to  the  street  door,  these  words 
escaping  among  others, — 

"  Not  a  penny,  sir,  not  a  penny.  It  ia  too 
bad,  it  is  too  bad ;  and  to  haul  in  your  hypo- 
crisy  upon  the  shoulders  of  Melchizedek !" 


^(m\^,  glii  M  gistorg. 


THE   OOEAH   ABD   IIB   WONSEBS. 


'*  Oreat  Ooean,  irith  its  ererlaBting  voice, 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaims 
The  wonden  of  the  Almighty."— i$0fi/A«y. 

BHE  area  covered  bj  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  is  very  great.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  not 
possible  precisely  to  determine  its 
extent ;  bnt,  according  to  the  nearest  estimate 
that  can  be  formed  of  the  surface  occupied  by 
continents  and  islands,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  globe  are  covered 
hj  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This  difference  in 
the  relative  amount  of  land  and  water  is  re- 
markable. But  "  who  will  venture  to  assert," 
observes  Dr.  Prout,  "  that  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea,  as  they  now  exist,  though  ap- 
parently so  disproportionate,  is  not  actually 
necessaiy,  as  the  world  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted P  Let  us  conceive  what  would  happen 
from  the  simple  inversion  of  the  quantities  of 
dxj  land  and  sea^  as  they  now  exist.  In  such 
a  case  there  would  not  be  enough  of  water  to 
preserve  the  surface  of  the  land  in  a  moist 
state,  and  the  greater  part  would  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  totally 
unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings." 

The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  a  subject  on  which 
very  little  has  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. That  it  varies  greatly  there  can  be 
no  question;  for,  wherever  its  bed  has  been 
reached  by  the  sounding  line,  it  has  presented 
inequalities  similar  to  those  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  the  dry  land.  Its  mean  or  average 
depth  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  the  mean 
height  of  the  continents  and  islands  above  its 
level.  The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  round  the 
coasts  of  England  has  been  supposed  not  to 
exceed  120  feet,  and  on  those  of  Scotland  to  be 
about  360  feet;  whilst  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Ireland  it  is  considered  to  be  about  2,000 
feet.  In  the  South  Atlantic,  Oaptain  Denham, 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  Serald,  reported  bottom 
at  the  depth  of  46,000  feet.  lieutenant  J.  P. 
Parkes,  of  the  United  States  frigate,  Congress, 
afterward,  in  attempting  to  sound  near  the 
same  region,  let  go  his  plummet,  and  saw  it 


run  out  in  a  line  50,000  feet  long,  alttungh 
the  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  M.  F. 
Maury  states  that  *^from  the 'top  of  Chim* 
borazo  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  at  tbe 
deepest  place  yet  reached  by  the  plmamet  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  the  distance,  in  a  vertical 
line,  is  nine  miles.  There  appears,  therefore, 
reason  to  conclude  that  *'  if  the  sea  were  dried 
up,  its  bed  would,"  to  use  the  words  of  M. 
Arago,  "  present  vast  regions,  mighty  vallf  ja» 
immense  abysses,  as  much  depressed  belo« 
the  general  surface  of  l^e  continents,  as  tha 
principal  summits  of  the  Alps  are  elented 
above  its  leveL" 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  being  genenllj 
level,  its  waters  acre  not.  subject  to  the  nme 
variations  of  temperature  observable  on  Und, 
where  the  temperature  usually  diminidiesiritb 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  leveL  Theyappeur. 
howev^,  to  be  in  some  measure  influoiced  in 
this  respect  by  the  irregularities  of  the  bed  on 
which  tiiey  rest ;  for,  generally  speaking,  ihe 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  found  to  be  colder 
where  the  water  is  shallow,  than  where  it  » 
of  great  depth. 

The  quantity  of  saline  ingredients  contained 
in  sea  water  is  found  to  vary  in  different 
localities.  Thus,  according  to  Lens,  who  ac- 
companied Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  ihe 
world,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  Salter  than  the 
Southern  Ocean.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
again,  the  western  portion  has  been  fonnd  to 
be  more  salt  than  the  eastern ;  whilst  no  vam* 
tion  in  the  saltness  of  the  water  has  heen  ob- 
served in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
appears,  however,  a  general  rul^  that  in  high 
northern  and  southern  latitudes  the  qnantit/ 
of  saUne  ingredients  is  lees  than  in  waroi«f 
latitudes,  probably  owing  to  the  greater  amoo&t 
of  evaporation  in  the  latter  loeahtieB.  Dr. 
Marcet  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea  is 
not  Salter  at  greater  depths  than  near  the 
surface,  but  that  it  generally  contaixn  more 
saline  matter  where  the  wat^  is  deepest  and 
most  remote  from  land. 

The  saline  contents  of  the  ocean  are  of  rerj 
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great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
The  purer  water  is,  the  more  rapidly  does  it 
pass  off  in  yapour;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  if  the  ocean  were  composed  of  fresh 
water,  the  mass  of  waters  could  be  maintained 
in  its  pi'esent  condition,  owing  to  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  the  process  of  evaporation 
would  be  carried  on.  And  thus,  as  has  been 
well  observed  by  Dr.  Front, ''  t^ere  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  saline  matter  contained  in 
the  ocean  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  stability  of  the  water ;  and  that  an  ocean 
of  fresh  water  would  undergo  changes  which 
would  probably  render  it  incompatible  with 
aaiuial  life.  The  waters  of  such  an  ocean 
might  even  be  decomposed,  so  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  other  arrangements  of 
nature." 

The  freeaing  point  of  water  is  also  affected 
bj  its  saline  contents.  The  freezing  point  of 
fre«h  water  is,  as  is  well  known,  32"  Fahren- 
heit; that  of  sea  water  is  28^  or  29\  The 
waters  of  the  ocean,  therefore,  require  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  those  of  a  fresh- water  lake 
to  convert  them  into  ice.  From  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  the  great  depth  and  extent 
of  the  oceein^  its  waters  resist  freezing  more 
effeetuaUy  than  even  running  water,  and  are 
therefore  rarely  covered  with  ice,  except  in 
ktitudes  where  the  cold  is  exceedingly  in- 
tense and  of  very  long  duration.  The  bene- 
ficial results  accruing  from  this  natural  ar- 
rangement are  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
that  important  **  highway  of  nations,"  is  less 
liable  to  be  encumbered  with  ice,  and  the 
traffic  on  ite  waters  to  be  impeded,  than  would 
have  occurred  had  other  conditions  prevailed. 

Icebergs,  or  ice  mountains,  are  sometimes 
formed  in  the  sea  itself  by  the  accumulations 
of  ice  and  snow,  but  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
consist  of  glaciers  which  have  been  formed  on 
the  shores,  and  which,  being  undermined  by 
the  sea,  or  intersected  by  the  melting  snow 
flowing  through  their  crevices,  become  de- 
tached, and,  falling  into  the  water,  are  floated 
out  to  sea.  Icebergs  are  particularly  abun- 
dant in  north  latitude,  69°  or  70* ;  and  they 
are  very  numerous  in  BaflSn's  Bay,  where  they 
are  sometimes  met  with  two  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  half  that  width.  They  are  also  of 
frequent  ocourr^ice  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

An  ice  field,  when  in  motion,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  another  moving  in  a  oontrary  direc- 
tion, produces  a  dreadful  shock.  Let  the 
reader  picture  to  himself  a  body  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  millioai  of  tons  in  weight  meeting 


with  a  similar  body  in  motion !  "  No  descrip- 
tion," says  Sir  John  Boss,  "can  convey  an 
idea  of  a  scene  of  this  nature ;  and  as  to  the 
pencil,  it  cannot  represent  motion  or  noise. 
And  to  those  who  have  not  seen  a  northern 
ooean  in  winter — who  have  not  seen  it,  I  should 
say,  in  a  winter's  storm — the  term  ice,  exciting 
but  the  recollection  of  what  they  know  only 
at  rest  in  an  inland  lake  or  canal,  conveys  no 
idea  of  what  it  is  the  fate  of  an  Arctic  navi- 
gator to  witness  and  to  feel.  But  let  them 
remember  that  ice  is  a  stone — a  floating  rock 
when  in  the  stream,  a  promontory  or  an  island 
when  aground — not  less  soUd  than  if  it  were  a 
land  of  granite.  Then  let  them  imagine,  if 
they  can,  these  mountains  of  crystal  hurled 
through  a  narrow  strait  by  a  rapid  tide,  meet- 
ing, as  mountains  in  motion  would  meet,  with 
the  noise  of  thunder;  breaking  from  each 
other's  precipices  huge  fragments ;  or  rending 
each  other  asunder  till,  losing  their  former 
equilibriusL,  they  fall  over  headlong,  lifting 
the  sea  around  in  breakers,  and  whirling  it  in 
eddies;  whilst  the  flatter  fields  of  ice,  forced 
against  these  masses  or  against  the  rocks  by 
the  wind  and  the  stream,  rise  out  of  the  sea 
till  they  fall  back  on  themselves,  adding  to 
the  indescribable  commotion  and  noise  which 
attend  these  occurrences."  So  violent  indeed 
are  these  concussions,  that,  as  Captain  Scoresby 
says,  "  the  strongest  ship  can  no  more  with* 
stand  the  contact  of  two  ice-fields  than  a  sheet 
of  paper  can  stop  a  musket- ball." 

"  On  the  frozen  deep's  repose, 

'Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 
"Wlien  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close 
To  chain  her  with  their  power!" 

Such  is  the  ice :  and  yet,  as  Sir  John  Boss 
further  has  observed,  "it  is  far  from  being 
an  unmixed  evil;  and  estimating  all  our  ad- 
ventures with  and  among  it,  I  might  not  be 
wrong  in  saying,  that  it  had  been  much  of  tener 
our  friend  than  our  enemy.  We  could  not, 
indeed,  command  the  icebergs  to  tow  us  along, 
to  arrange  themselves  about  us,  so  as  to  give 
us  smooth  water  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  sea ; 
nor,  when  we  were  in  want  of  a  harbour,  to 
come  to  our  assistance,  and  surround  us  with 
piers  of  crystal,  executing  in  a  few  minutes 
w<»:ks  as  effectual  as  the  breakwaters  of  Fly- 
mouth  or  Cherbourg;  but  they  were  com- 
manded by  Him  who  commands  all  things,  and 
they  obeyed." 

The  almost  perpetually  varying  hues  dis- 
played at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  owe  their 
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existence  in  great  measure  to  the  mere  reflec- 
tion of  the  changing  skies  in  the  water.  Thus, 
for  instance,  an  apparently  dark  ink j-colonred 
sea  is  nsuallj  indicative  of  an  approaching 
storm;  not,  however,  becanse  the  water  is 
reallj  blacker  than  usual,  but  because  it  re- 
flects the  general  hue  of  the  atmosphere  near 
the  horizon.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
hnes  are  attributable  to  local  causes ;  for  the 
greenish  tint  which  usually  occurs  in  shallow 
water,  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  yellowish  sand 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  which,  mingling  its 
hues  with  the  blue  tints  of  the  latter,  imparts 
this  hue  to  the  whole  mass.  But  what,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  real  colour  of  the  ocean  P 
The  various  particulars'  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  have  been  collated  by  M.  Arago, 
will  form  the  best  reply  to  this  inquiry.  "  Mr. 
Scorseby  (he  observes)  compares  the  general 
tint  of  the  Polar  Seas  to  the  blue  of  uUra- 
mairine,  M.  Cortez  considers  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  resemble  a  perfectly  clear 
solution  of  the  finest  indigo ;  he  also  describes 
them  as  of  a  hright  shy  blue.  Captain  Tuckey 
characterizes  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  the  term  bright  aeure.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  colour  of  the  ocean,  when  its 
waters  are  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  may 
be  considered  as  sky-blue,  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  according  to  the  proportions  of  re- 
flected Hght." 

The  reflection  of  diflerent  hues  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  is  not,  however,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  various  colours  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  ocean;  for  it  appears  that,  in 
many  instances,  this  arises  from  the  presence 
of  innumerable  living  creatures  of  minute  size. 
Thus,  in  the  Polar  Seas,  strongly  marked 
bands,  or  stripes,  of  green-coloured  water  occur, 
the  tint  of  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
myriads  of  semi-transparent  medus89  of  a 
ydlowish  colour,  and  which,  when  blended 
with  the  blue  colour  of  the  ocean,  produce  this 
green  tint.  In  other  parts,  the  ocean  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  which  also  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  innumerable  minute  animals ; 
and  to  a  similar  cause  is  attributable  the 
milky-white  hue  which  prevails  in  some  locali- 
ties. The  latter  was  observed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  Captain  Tuckey,  off  Cape  Palmas, 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  the  vessel  ap- 
peared to  float  in  milk.  On  examining  the 
water,  this  white  appearance  was  found  to 
proceed  from  multitudes  of  minute  animals 
floating  on  the  surface,  which  concealed  the 
natural  hue  of  the  water.    Off  the  coast  of 


Brazil,  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  been  ob- 
served to  present  a  deep  red  hue,  which  ii 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  occurrence  of 
minute  molluscous  animals,  which  float  in 
countless  myriads  in  that  part  of  the  ocean; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Yer- 
milion  Sea,  near  CaUfomia,  has  derived  its 
name  from  a  similar  cause. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  in  perpetoal 
movement, — ^£rom  the  effects  of  the  tides,  u 
well  as  of  winds  and  currents.  It  appears 
from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bussdl,  that  ^le 
attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies  raises  the 
vast  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  ooean  to  a 
certain  elevation,  thus  forming  one  mightj 
wave,  designated  as  the  greai  primainf  wow. 
The  waters,  being  thus  raised  above  their 
ordinary  level,  are  immediately  impelled  by 
their  natural  gravity  again  to  return  to  their 
wonted  level,  and  the  velocity  with  which  thii 
is  effected  will  be  dependent  on  the  height  to 
which  the  mass  of  waters  has  been  raiaei 
This  moving  mass  of  water,  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  spreads  in 
every  possible  direction,  extending  round  from 
the  spot  of  its  original  elevation,  withoot 
oscillating  or  retrograding,  and  not  only 
moving  onwards  itself,  but  imparting  motion 
to  every  particle  of  the  water  throogh  whicb 
it  passes.  It  is  to  the  arrival  on  our  shores  of 
this  grand  primary  wave,  that  the  phenomenon 
of  high  water,  or  flood  tide,  is  due ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  wh^  the  vast  mass  of  waiera  is 
drawn  to  its  elevation  in  the  open  ocean,  the 
water  recedes  from  the  shores,  and  it  ia  then 
low  water,  or  what  is  called  ebb  Ude,  lliia 
mighty  tidal  wave  does  not,  however,  reach  oar 
shores  until  fifty  or  sixty  hours  after  its  forma- 
tion, having  in  the  interval  moved  in  evoy 
possible  direction,  and  with  a  velocity  vaiying 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

The  absolute  height  of  the  tides  at  par- 
ticular places,  is  dependent  on  local  cauBes, 
and  mainly  on  the  configuration  of  the  land. 
Thus,  in  deep  bays  or  inlets,  espedally  when 
contracted  Uke  a  funnel,  the  convergenee  of 
the  water  causes  a  great  increase  of  the  range 
between  high  and  low  water.    Thus,  at  Chep- 
stow, the  tide  rises  from  45  to  60  feet ;  and  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  tide  has  been  known 
to  rise  70  feet;  but  its  ordinary  rise  is  33foeL 
In  the  Thames,  at  the  London  Bocks,  tJbe 
average  range  is  about  22  feet ;  at  Portsmoath 
and  Plymouth  12  feet  6  inches.    The  wares  of 
the  sea  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  are  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
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the  great  tidal  wave,  and  have  been  denomi- 
nated secondary  waves. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  researches  connected 
with  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  has 
been  the  bringing  up  specimens  of  the  sea- 
bottom  by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance 
known  as  "  Brooke's  deep-sea  sounding  appa- 
ratus." The  first  specimen  was  described  as 
**  a  fine  chalky  clay."  All  the  ^ecimens  ob- 
tained were  forwarded  to  Professor  Bailey,  and 
when  examined  under  his  microscope  they 
were  found  not  to  have  "  a  particle  of  sand  or 
gravel  miaBed  vn&i,  Aem,"  but  to  be  mites  of  sea- 
shells,  perfect  in  f orm«'  and  as  unworn  and  un- 
triturated  luB  they  were  when  aliye.  It  is 
also  now  an  establidied  fact  that  theore  is  no 
i-unning  water  at  the  bottc»n  of  the  deep  sea. 
The  agents  which  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  sea,  giving  violence  to  its  waves  and  force 
to  its  currents,  all  reside  near  or  above  its 
surface :  none  of  them  have  their  home  in  its 
depths.  These  agents  are,  its  inhabitants,  the 
moon,  the  winds,  evaporation,  and  precipitation, 
with  changes  of  temperature — such  as  heating 
here,  and  cooling  there.  The  waves,  even  in 
their  most  ungry  moods,  are  incapable  of  reach- 
ing far  down  in  the  sea.  In  short,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bottom  of  the  de^ 
sea  is  everywhere  protected  from  the  violence 
of  its  waves,  the  aibrading  action  of  its  currents, 
and  the  zage  of  the*forces  which  are  ever  at 
play  on  its  snrfaoe,  by  a  cushion  of  soft  water. 

'*  The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 
For  the  winds  and  waves  are  cchsent  there ; 
And  the  shelU  are  as  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow, 
In  the  motionleas  fields  of  Hbs  upper  air." 

The  ocean  phenomenon  of  whirlpools  appears 
to  be  caused  by  currents  encountering  sub- 
marine obstadee,  which  cause  them  to  whirl 
round  with  ocmsiderable  velocity.  When  the 
movement  is  rapid,  the  centre  forms  the  most 
depressed-portion  of  the  whirlpool,  and  objects 
which  are  drawn  within  its  reach,  are  engulfed 
or  sucked  in  at  that  point  Several  small 
whirlpools,  but  of  sufficient  power  to  whirl 
round  boats  of  moderate  size,  occur  among 
the  Orkney  Islands.  Among  the  Western 
Islands  also,  a  whirlpool  of  some  size  occurs, 
which  is  called  the  Whirlpool  of  Coryvrechan ; 
it  is  situated  in  the  narrow  channel  between 
Scarba  and  Jura,  and  is  caused  by  opposing 
currents  encountering  a  submarine  rock  of 
conical  form,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  (which  here  has  a  bottom 
of  600  feet)  to  within  90  feet  of  the  surface. 


The  long-celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  StndtB 
of  Messina— 

"  Deep  Charybdis,  gulphing  in  and  out"— 

appears  to  have  owed  much  of  the  terror 
with  which  it  has  been  invested,  to  the  igno- 
rance and  inexperience  of  the  manners  bj 
whom  those  seas  were  navigated  in  ancient 
times. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  whirlpools  in 
the  European  seas,  is  the  Maelstrom,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration.  It  is  situated  near  the 
island  of  Moskoe,  on  the  coast  df  Norwaj. 
This  whirlpool  is  caused  bj  the  flood-tide 
setting,  from  the  south  west  among  the  Laffo- 
den  Isles,  which,  especially  when  it  meets  with 
a  strong  gale  from  the  north  west,  produces  a 
great  agitation  of  the  waves,  forming  a  whirl- 
pool, the  roaring  of  which  is  heard  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles.  The  Maelstrom  is 
dangerous  to  vessels  which  may  approach  tot) 
near  its  disturbed  waters ;  and  it  is  said  that 
whales  and  seals  when  caught  within  its  eddi^ 
are  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  des- 
truction. 

'*  When  the  dire  Maelstrom  in  his  craggj  jaws 
Engolfs  the  Norway  waves  with  hideous  soond, 
In  vain  the  black  sea  monster  plies  hia  paws 
Against  the  eddy  that  impels  him  round ; 
Backed  and  convulsed,  the  ingorging  surges  nnr, 
And  fret  their  frothy  wrath,  and  reel  from  shofe  to 
shore." 

The  waters,  like  the  face  of  the  earth,  teem 
with  living  creatures :  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
in  many  parts  is  scarcely  less  beaatifallr 
clothed  with  submarine  v^^tation,  than  the 
surface  of  the  dry  land  is  with  verdant  herbs 
and  stately  trees.  Some  of  the  algae,  or  marine 
plants,  are  adapted  to  flourish  only  in  aitna- 
tions  where  they  are  within  the  range  of  the 
tides,  and  consequently  are  alternately  cohered 
by  the  waters,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere;  whilst  others  inhabit  the 
oceanic  valleys,  thriving  at  the  remarkable 
depth  of  1,000  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
extraordinary  size  attained  by  some  marine 
plants,  in  a  great  degree,  however,  aoooonts 
for  this;  as  an  instance  of  which  we  maj 
mention  the  Macrocrystis  pyrtfera,  said  to  rixj 
in  length  from  500  to  800  feet,  or  monf. 
Marine  plants,  not  being  subjected  to  ihe  same 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  as  land  plants,  are 
not  liable  to  similar  interruptiona  ia  their 
growth ;  which  accordingly  continues  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer,  and  in  some  species  piv- 
ceeds  with  great  rapidity. 
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Sneli  is  a  brief  reoapitiilation  of  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  world  of  waters.  Well 
may  we  say  with  the  Psalmist :  "  They  that 
^  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  gpreat  waters;  these  men 
see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders 
in  the  deep."  Not  that  it  is  requisite  for  us 
to  '*  occupy  our  business  in  g^eat  waters "  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wonders 
of  creation  as  displayed  in  this  department  of 
the  natural  world :  a  simple  drop  of  dew  on 
a  blade  of  grass,  a  flake  of  snow,  a  shower  of 
rain  falling  to  the  earth,  a  small  portion  of 
water  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  the 
process  of  evaporation  perpetually  carried  on 
about  and  around  us, — each  and  all  of  these, 
though  less  striking  on  account  of  their  fami- 
liarity, eqnally  bear  the  impress  of  Divine 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.    Let  us  not  only 


acknowledge  this,  but  let  us  also  feel  it ;  and 
then  shall  we  reverentiaUy  ezdaim  with  Bishop 
Hall,  "  O  God,  the  heart  of  man  is  too  strait 
to  admire  enough,  even  that  which  he  treads 
uponi  what  shall  we  say  to  Thee,  the  Maker  of 
all  these?"  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  Russian 
poet,  Dershayin : — 

**  In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep— may  cotmt 
The  sands,  or  the  son's  rays — ^bnt,  Gk)d !  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure— none  can  mount 
Up  to  Thy  mysteries 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be !  glorious !  great ! 
Life-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate ! 
Thy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround ; 
Upheld  by  Thee !  by  Thee  hu^ited  with  breath  1 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound, 
And  beautifully  minglod  life  with  death« 

Z. 
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tHS  veteran  missionary,  the  Bev. 
William  BlHs,  has  just  published 
another  remarkably  interesting  vol- 
ume, entitled  "Madagascar  Revi- 
sited."* It  would  be  superfluous  to  commend 
the  volume  to  our  readers ;  but  we  may  intro- 
duce it  to  their  notice  by  quoting  an  extract  or 
two. 

Mr.  fiUis  thus  expresses  his  judgment  of  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  the  people : — 

"  The  4ihanges  in  the  government  of  Mada- 
gascar have  been  great,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  theincreaseof  the  army,  to  which  it  is  reported 
that  17,000  men  were  added  last  year,  and  for 
which  the  Government  may  have  good  reasons, 
these  changes  appear  to  have  been  beneficial. 
The  contmned  prohibition  of  the  ordeal  of  the 
Tangena,  which  was  abolished  by  the  late 
king,  is  a  decision  favoxsrable  to  the  interests 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Persons  accused  or 
suspected  of  crimes  were  often  required  to 
drink  this  poison,  as  a  means  of  showing  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  If  the  sign  of  innocence 
did  not  appear,  they  were  put  to  death  on  the 
spot  with  great  barbarity.  If  they  died  under 
the  poison — ^no  unfrequent  occurrence^-that 
was  considered  a  proof  of  their  guilt.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious  as  a  means  of  proving 
innocence  or  guilt,  nor  afford  a  more  oon- 
venient  mode  of  destroying  life  by  poisoning 

*  "  Madagfuear  Reriflited.'*    London :  John  Hnrrajr. 


an  enemy.  Yet  it  was  part  of  their  system  of 
belief,  as  well  as  their  machinery  of  govern- 
ment: and,' when  heathenism  was  supreme,  this 
trial  was  sometimes  demanded  by  accused  or 
suspected  persons,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
innocoioe.  As  part  of  the  system  which  the 
heathens  now  endeavour  to  maint.ain,  it  is  still 
desired,  and  I  have  heard  the  Government 
publicly  asked  to  re-establish  it  in  the  land. 

"How darkening  to  the  mind,  and  destructive 
to  all  humane  feeling,  the  native  superstitions 
were,  which  underlaid  and  perverted  the  public 
and  individual  life  of  the  nation,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  opinions  and  feelings  still 
cherished  in  reference  to  the  Tangena,  as  above 
described.  The  heathenism  of  Madagascar  is 
antagonistic  to  all  that  is  foreign,  and  conse- 
quently incapable  of  enlightenment  from  com- 
merce. It  has  opposed  all  ideas  except  sudi  as 
germinated  within  its  own  obscure  and  con- 
fined circle  of  thought — a  dreary  region  of 
night  which  admitted  of  no  dawn.  Education 
is  co-extensive  with  Christianity,  but  is  ex- 
cluded from  heathenism.  To  be  able  to  read  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  sincerity  in  the  Chris- 
tian, but  of  incipient  apostacy  in  the  heathen. 
**  This  idolatry  existed  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  unaltered  in  itself;  but,  unable  any 
longer  to  persecute,  its  high  prestige  was 
lowered;  its  power  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  it  stood  aJoEue  in  its  own  weakness,  unable 
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to  inspire  reverence  or  tnust.  In  reference  to 
idolatry,  I  witnessed  a  great  change.  It  had 
been  again  obtruded  upon  public  notice;  its 
symbols  carried  forth  to  places  of  public  resort; 
and  its  servants  encouraged  and  patronized  in 
high  places.  Restored  in  some  respects  out- 
wardly  to  its  high  position,  it  had  been  ad'' 
mitted  to  the  palace,  and  publicly  honoured  by 
the  SoTereign.  But  even  that  change  I  did  not, 
and  do  not,  deem  unfavourable  to  the  highest 
interests  of  this  infant  nation,  so  Icmg  as 
heathenism  can  only  repeat  voices  heard  from 
the  spirit  world,  and  is  not  allowed  to  enforce 
its  claims  by  the  secular  arm,  and  can  employ 
no  other  force  than  its  own  influence  over  the 
minds  of  its  votaries.  It  appeared  to  me 
better  for  both  Ohristian  and  heathen  that 
heathenism  should  have  perfect  freedom  of 
action,  and  continue  to  be  recogniased  as  the 
religious  system  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  so 
long  as  it  wa^  able  to  maintain  its  hold  upon 
their  minds,  than  that  it  should  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  royal  edict,  or  even  discontinued  by 
public  kabary. 

''  The  Christianity  of  Madagascar  will  be  of 
a  higher  order,  and  a  sounder  quality,  from  its 
adherents  having  to  win  their  way,  and  hold 
every  inch  they  gain  in  contact^  or  even  in 
conflict,  with  all  the  objections  which  idolatry 
can  urge  against  its  daims,  than  if  it  had  been 
received  in  obedience  to  a  sovereign's  word,  or 
established  by  government  orders.  I  never 
desired  for  the  Malagasy  Church  conversions 
that  did  not  spring  from  convictions,  nor  pro- 
f essions  of  Christianity  that  were  not  based 
on  experience  of  the  bruth.  Among  a  people 
circumstanced  as  the  Malagasy  are,  where  all 
have  equal  liberty  and  protection,  I  do  not  fear 
any  injury  which  heathenism  can  inflict  on 
Christianity  so  long  as  no  other  means  are 
employed  than  the  zeal  and  devotedness  which 
its  own  principles  inspire  and  sustain  in  the 
hearts  of  its  votaries. 

<'  This  opinion  is  justified  by  the  state  of 
things  in  Madagascar  at  the  present  time, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  public  recognition 
and  encouragement  which  heathenism  receives, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  adherents 
have  increased,  or  that  it  has  gained  any  firmer 
hold  on  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  than  before  the  revolution.  To  me  it 
appears  rather  that  the  restlessness  of  the 
votaries  of  the  idols,  the  spasmodic  attempts 
which  they  make  ever  and  anon  to  attract 
notice,  and  the  rumours  of  projects  in  favour  of 
heathenism,  are  indications  of  a  consciousness 


on  the  part  of  its  adherents  that  its  power 
is  departing,  and  that  it  has  no  influeuoe  om 
those  who  constitute  the  hope  of  the  eoimtiy. 
Themanifest  intelligence,oharacter,andeii€rg7 
of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  ilie 
Grospel,  are  drawing  into  union  with  Ihem  tke 
youth  of  the  i|uddle  and  upper  classes,  at  leagt 
in  the  central  and  ruling  province.  Christi- 
anity is  doing  this  by  the  knowledge  it  conveys, 
the  convictions  which  it  lodges  in  the  under- 
standing, and  the  truth  and  directness  witli 
which  it  speaks  to  the  conscience  and  the  inner 
life.  There  is  also  a  neutral  party  in  Mada- 
gascar— ^men  on  whose  minds  heathenism  has 
lost  its  hold,  but  who  have  not  accepted  Chris- 
tianity. These,  as  well  as  many  of  the  heathen. 
admit  that  Christians  are  better  members  d 
society  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  he&then; 
hence  so  many  of  the  former  are  selected  in 
spite  of  their  creed,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
character,  to  fill  important  offices  of  trust 

"  It  is  doubtless  trying  to  the  ChristiaDS  tx) 
be  confronted  by  heathenism  at  every  tarn; 
to  meet  and  mingle  with  it  in  eveiy  walk  of 
life,  as  well  as  to  have  to  maintain  a  ceaseless 
strife  against  the  evil,  of  their  own  hearts ;  bat 
I  believe  that  the  Christianity  of  Madagascar 
wiU  be  more  intelligent,  pure,  and  strong, 
better  developed,  and  more  prolific  in  all  that 
is  good  and  true,  by  having  to  test  and  tiy,  in 
contact  with  idolatry,  the  streng^  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  vitality  of  its  fiiith,  than  it 
would  have  been  had  there  been  what  is  called 
a  national  conversion,  and  a  general  accept- 
ance of  Christianty. 

"  The  missionaries  feel  that  on  the  issue  of 
this  conflict  the  future  of  Madagascar  depends. 
Hence  their  aim  to  make  the  grand  lineaments 
of  Christianity  as  presented  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turee  the  one  chief  subject  of  thor  teaching, 
employing  education,  with  all  other  aoxili- 
aries,  in  furtherance  of  this,  and  aUowing 
nothing  to  diminish  or  weaken  the  iaflnenoe 
of  this  teaching  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  present  is  perhaps  the  most  crttkal  period 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  ezistenoe  of  Uiis 
people ;  and  grateful  as  the  missionariee  fed 
for  the  liberty  and  privil^ea  which  the  present 
government  affords,  they  cannot  forget  thai 
changes  are  not  unknown  in  Madagascar. 
Though  Christians  are  now  included  in  the 
families  of  all  the  members  of  the  Govenment, 
but  few  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  ruling 
power  actually  rests  are  Christians;  and  eren 
in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  o^tal 
but  especially  to  that  of  the  provinces,  the 
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ChristiaiiB  are  only  a  small  minority,  and  could 
not  physically  maintain  their  position  should 
persecution  again  arise. 

"Should  Ohristianity  still  extend,  and  ulti- 
mately hring  under  its  influence  the  leading 
classes  in  the  country,  the  Malagasy  race  may 
jet  be  preserved,  and  obtain  a  name  and  a  place 
among  the  nations ;  but  should  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  be  again  proscribed,  and  driven  to 
the  caverns  or  the  desert,  and  the  Malagasy 
become  subject  to  the  influences  for  evil,  which, 
in  their  present  condition,  would  then  be 
broaght  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  should  igno- 
rance, and  vice,  and  the  folly  and  weakness 
which  are  their  natural  fruits,  prevail,  the 
people  will  gradually  and  surely  melt  away, 
and  their  final  subjection  and  extinction  will 
become  only  a  question  of  time.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  nothing,  humanly  speaking, 
bat  the  moral  energy  and  vital  stamina  of 
Christianity  can,  in  their  present  contact  with 
more  advanced  races,  preserve  them  from 
destruction.  The  Supreme  Buler  appears,  by 
sending  His  Gospel  among  them,  to  be  giving 
them  another  trial,  a  fresh  opportunity  of 
entering  upon  that  course  of  intelligence,  ao- 
tirity,  and  virtue,  which  is  the  path  of  natural 
life  to  communities,  as  the  way  of  holiness, 
love,  and  faith  is  the  path  of  spiritual  life  to 
individuals.  To  point  out  that  blessed  way, 
to  induce  them  to  enter  it,  to  lead  them  along 
step  by  step  in  it  until  they  become  strong  in 
that  faith  which,  working  by  love,  purifies  the 
heart,  overcomes  the  world,  and  saves  the  soul, 
is  the  great  aim  of  all  rightly  directed  mis- 
sionary effort. 

"  But  while  seeking,  and  with  God's  blessing 
accomplishing,  this,  the  Gospel  which  the  mis- 
sionary teaches  enhances  the  enjoyment  of 
every  earthly  blessing,  and  saves  for  the  present 
life,  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

No  one  who  has  felt  the  least  interest  in  the 
deeply  affecting  changes  among  the  Malagasy 
can  feel  unconcerned  about  the  prospects  of 
that  interesting  people.  No  event  in  their 
past  existence  has  been  so  remarkable  as  the 
recent  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  them. 
The  number  of  adherents  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  amounted  to  about  7,000  in  the  capital 
and  the  villages,  with  400  conmiunicants.  The 
latest  statistics  show  their  total  number  to  be 
about  18,000,  with  4,374  communicants,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  connected  with  the 
churches  in  the  capital.  These  numbers  re- 
present the  Ghiistians  united  in  seventy-nine 
churches,  within  a  radius  of  about  twenty 


miles  from  the  capital,  and  they  are  under  the 
spiritual  care  of  seven  English  missionaries, 
and  ninety-five  native  pastors  and  teachers. 

"Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  four  years  the 
number  of  Christians  has  been  more  than 
dovhUd,  and  that  the  prox)ortion  of  communi- 
cants has  increased  more  than  tenfold.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  united  to  the 
Christians  in  the  capital  are  either  aged  or 
▼cry  young  persons.  Most  of  them  are  verging 
towards  manhood  or  middle  age.  These  re- 
markable and  gratifying  results  are  some  of 
the  answers  to  the  many  fervent  prayers  that 
have  been  offered  for  the  people,  the  fruits  of 
Christian  philanthropy,  and  constitute  the  best 
foundation  of  hope  for  Madagascar. 

*'  Besides  the  efforts  above  specified,  others 
have  been  put  forth;  and  although  we  have 
yet  only  twenty  schools  in  Madagascar,  this 
department  of  our  work  is  about  to  be  ably 
reinforced.  Additional  books  in  the  native 
language  have  been  prepared,  and  printed  at 
the  mission  press,  whence  we  expect  a  supply 
for  the  increasing  demands  which  extended 
education  will  create.  Already  the  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
generous  supply  of  Malagasy  Bibles,  together 
with  separate  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  have 
proved  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Christians 
in  that  country. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  this 
interesting  people  have,  with  GU>d*s  blessing, 
attained  their  present  position;  and  it  is  on 
the  vigorous  and  persevering  use  of  these  and 
other  instrumentalities  employed  without  in- 
terruption on  tbeir  behalf,  that  we  build  our 
hopes  of  their  preservation,  and  their  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come," 

Our  Frontispiece  Illustration  (page  565), 
"  A  FoBBBT  ScBNB  IN  Madaoascab,"  will  givc 
additional  interest  to  a  second  brief  extract, 
in  which  Mr.  Ellis  describes  a  portion  of  his 
journey : — 

"  The  pleasure  of  my  journey  was  increased 
by  the  exhilarating  effect  of  the  charming 
scenery  through  which  I  occasionally  passed. 
The  season  was  pleasant.  It  was  spring-time 
in  Madagascar ;  the  days  were  fine,  and  the 
tropical  breeze  fresh  and  cool.  Many  of  the 
splendid  flowers  were  just  coming  into  bloom, 
and  all  vegetation  looked  fresh  and  green,  as 
yet  uninjured  by  drought  or  sun.  Many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  gay  with  their  own  blossoms, 
were  wreathed  together  by  creeping  plants  also 
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in  flower ;  wbile  the  palms,  and  the  ferns,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  gave  the  whole  scene  a 
splendid  and  luxuriant  aspect. 

"  The  country,  after  leaving  Maromby,  was 
singiilarly  delightful.  Of  all  the  beantifal 
forms  which  the  yegetation  of  tropical  regions 
presents,  the  bamboo  often  combines  the  most 
perfect  symmetry  and  grace ;  and  a  species  of 
this  plant  was  so  abundant  in  this  neighbour- 
hood as  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
whole  scenery.  Each  plant  growing  like  an 
elastic  cane,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  at  the 
root,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  a  height  of 
forty  feet  or  more,  with  feathery  branches 
three  or  four  feet  in  length  at  ^the  base,  also 
ilimiTii  Riling  gradually  to  a  point  at  the  end, 
bending  with  a  graceful  curve  before  the 
gentlest  wind,  its.  myriad  leaflets  quivering 
with  every  breath  of  air,  was  of  itself  an  object 
of  unspeaJcable  interest  and  pleasure.  But  the 
bamboo  growing  singly  or  in  dusters  often 
appeared  covering  the  entire  valley  with  its 
bright  yellowish-green  leaves,  or  rising  in  a 
tufb>  and  soaring  like  a  plume  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill.  Occasionally  a  few  rofia  palms,  or  a 
clump  of  traveller's  trees  might  be  seen  rising 
among  the  ferns  near  the  water.  Altogether, 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  beheld  more 
charming  scenery. 

"  The  road  to  the  forest^  over  which  I  was 


now  travelling,  was  one  continuous  and  difficolt 
ascent,  varied  only  by  slight  hollows.  Eacho! 
my  former  journeys  through  this  region  bid 
been  made  in  rainy  weather,  but  the  finenes 
of  the  day  enabled  me  now  to  observe  tk 
peculiarities  of  this  part  of  the  route  ninck 
better  than  I  had  done  before.  I  had  not 
previously  noticed  the  great  height^  and  tl» 
smallness  of  the  trunks  of  most  of  the  trees,  of 
which  but  few  are  deciduous.  In  the  less 
crowded  parts  I  occasionally  saw  truly  gigantic 
and  venerable  patriarchs  of  the  forest ;  some- 
times I  also  met  with  a  few  bamboos  shorter, 
thicker,  and  less  flexible  than  those  whidi  I 
had  seen  in  the  lower  districts,  and  I  oonldnot 
fail  to  observe  the  number  of  plants  of  tk 
palm,  the  Pandmms,  the  AralioL,  and  the  l^ra- 
caena  species— the  two  former  generally  most 
abounding  near  the  shore,  but  the  latter  most 
frequent  near  the  interior.  There  were  also  * 
number  of  rattan-Hke  canes,  and  sometimes 
creepers  covered  with  blossom,  as  well  as  others 
of  an  amazing  size,  and  apparently  of  inter- 
minable lengdi,  twining  like  cables  i^  the 
trunks  of  the  largest  trees,  and  stretching  av&j 
until  lost  in  the  interlacing  canopy  of  leans 
and  branches  high  above." 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from  these 
extracts  how  great  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them 
in  the  perusal  of  "  Madagascar  Revisited." 


|H£  choosing  a  name  by  sound  belongs  to 
ciyilization.  It  was  not  so  with  nations  in 
their  infancy.  They  went  by  sense.  They 
fixed  on  a  name  that  described  a  child,  that  referred 
to  its  personal  characteristics,  that  was  an  outlet  for 
their  piety  and  thanksgiving,  that  was  owned  already 
by  something  that  they  were  grateful  for  and  loved. 

The  Jewish  mother  (as  long  ago  as  the  days  chronicled 
in  the  Bible)  rocked  her  baby  on  her  breast,  and  as 
she  sat  among  the  flocks  and  birds  and  flowers,  called 
it  Susanna,  lily ;  or  Hadasseh,  myrtle ;  or  Zophar,  her 
little  bird ;  or  Deborah,  the  bee  that  buzzed  so  closely, 
it  made  her  little  one  open  its  eyes  and  smile.  Or, 
joyous  and  poetic  in  her  luxuriant  land,  the  timid 
sheep  were  bleating  by,  and  she  called  her  babe 
Rachd,  in  their  memory;  or  the  rich  fruit  of  the 
pomegranate  overhung  her,  and  gave  her  food,  and 
she  called  her  baby  Tabrimon ;  or  the  pahn-tiee  rose 
straight  and  tall,  and  ao  her  child  should,  and  be 
named  Tamar ;  or  the  sparrows  twittered  in  her  ear, 
and  her  child  was  Zippor ;  or  the  dove  cooed  softly, 
and  he  is  called  Jonah ;  or  the  crow  showed  its  sable 


plumage,  and  its  name  was  Caleb ;  or  the  light  te«d 
sown  was  wafted  by  her,  and  her  babe  was  Julis,  <!* 
tender,  delicate,  nestling  little  thing.  Canni,  my  Tioe- 
yard,  the  Israelites*  child  became,  when  ther  ««^ 
grateful  for  that  source  of  happiness  and  wealth ;  ct 
Eschol,  the  full  cluster  of  ripe  purple  grapes ,  <v,  I^ 
sweet-scented  myrrh  ;  or  Peninnah  and  Finoo,  peui; 
or  Thahash,  the  tender  tint  of  hyacinth,  fragnot  ani 
pale ;  or  XTUa,  a  young  child,  or  Saph,  the  moss  grovio^ 
plentifully  at  their  feet  on  the  blight  seeshorc  is'- 
then  Hebrew  parents  mourned  over  a  sickly  child,  tsA 
called  it  Abel,  because  they  saw  it  was  like  breath  or 
yapour,  and  would  soon  pass  away ;  or  they  niaied  h 
Delilah,  weak ;  or  Hagar,  timorous  stranger;  or  Jabcz. 
sorrow ;  or  Job,  a  weeper ;  or  Leah,  wesry ;  or  Xech'3, 
lame.  And  the  robust  child,  the  sturdy,  Bating  yoo&g 
fellow  was  rejoiced  in  as  Elah,  the  tall,  spreading  otk ; 
or  Amos,  weighty;  or  Asher,  bliss;  or  Ruth,  con- 
tentment; or  Rebekah,  fat;  or,  more  poetically  ^ 
Abigail,  the  fi&ther's  joy ;  Eye,  the  ^addener;  Itur, 
laughter ;  Nahum,  comforter ;  and  Darid— sweet  so  1 
tender  utterance — beloved. 
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Thb  Doo. 

CXVII. 

A  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Grale,  of  Sise 
Lane,  in  London,  may  freqnentlj  be  seen 
c&rrying  a  penny  to  a  neighbouring  baker's 
and  bringing  therefrom  a  biscuit.  The 
animal's  love  of  "  Abemethy's  "  is  well  known 
in  the  locality,  and  he  is  enabled  to  indulge 
it  pretty  freely.  Several  well-authenticated 
stones  of  his  sagacity  are  told.  One  is  that 
he  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  his  owner's  hat 
when  out  at  a  public  place,  and  has  removed  it 
from  the  head  of  another  person  who  put  it  on 
to  Bee  whether  he  would  really  interfere.  He 
was  once  far  away  in  the  country,  on  the  sick 
list,  for  a  couple  of  months.  When  he  returned 
he  heard  the  rattling  of  keys  when  the  safe 
was  being  locked  up  for  the  night,  on  which 
he  immediately  went  to  the  safe  and  demanded, 
in  his  way,  to  carry  the  keys  to  his  master,  as 
was  his  wont  before  his  sickness.  He  is  of  the 
Irish  retriever  breed,  and  has  been  a  very 
handsome  dog,  but  is  now  falling  into  the 
"sere." 

CXVIII. 

A  traveller  was  passing  in  a  carriage  along 
the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  in  Paris.  The  night 
was  dark ;  all  at  once  the  horse  stopped,  and 
the  traveller  saw  that  the  animal  had  met  an 
obstacle.  At  the  same  moment  a  man  raised 
himself  from  before  the  horse,  uttering  a  cry. 
"  Why  don't  yon  take  care  P"  said  the  traveller. 
"Ah,"  cried  the  man,  '*you  would  do  better, 
instead  of  halloing,  to  lend  me  your  lantern." 
"What  for?"  "  I  had  300  francs  in  gold  on 
my  person :  my  pocket  is  broken,  and  all  is 
fallen  in  the  street.  It  is  a  commission  with 
which  my  master  has  entrusted  me.  If  I  do 
not  find  the  money  I  am  a  ruined  man."  **  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  the  pieces  on  such  a  night ; 
have  you  none  leftP"  "Yes,  I  have  one." 
"  Give  it  to  me."    The  man  hesitated.    "  Give 


it  to  me;  it  is  as  a  means  of  recovering  the 
others."  The  poor  man  gave  him  his  last  coin. 
The  traveller  whistled ;  a  magnificent  Danish 
dog  began  to  leap  around  him.  "  Here,"  said 
the  traveller,  putting  the  coin  to  the  nose  of 
the  dog— "look."  The  intelligent  creature 
sniffed  a  moment  at  the  money,  and  then  began 
to  run  about  the  road.  Every  minute  he  re- 
turned leaping,  and  deposited  in  the  hand  of 
his  master  a  napoleon.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  whole  sum  was  recovered.  The 
poor  feUow  who  had  got  his  money  back, 
turned,  full  of  thanks,  towards  the  traveller, 
who  had  now  got  into  his  carriage.  "  Ah,  you 
are  my  preserver,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  at  least 
your  name."  "  I  have  done  nothing,"  said  the 
traveller.  "Your  preserver  is  my  dog;  his 
name  is  Babet- Joie."  And  then  bidding  him 
farewell,  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Thb  BxrrTBBFLY. 
cxix. 

Among  the  many  pets  that  I  have  loved  and 
lost,  few  have  endeared  themselves  more  to 
me  than  my  butterflies,  two  of  which  I  once 
kept  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

They  came  to  me  in  their  chrysalis  state, 
and  I,  not  knowing  anything  of  entomology, 
shut  them  up  for  safety  in  a  cabinet  having 
glass  doors.  The  cabinet  stood  near  a  small 
window  in  my  bedroom.  I  was  very  unwell 
that  winter,  and  therefore  a  fire  was  kept  in 
my  room  night  and  day.  The  room  was  there- 
fore very  warm,  and  I  suppose  the  little  butter- 
flies  were  deceived  thereby,  and  thought  or 
dreamed  that  summer  smiled  upon  the  earth ; 
for  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  a  little  yellow  buttei*fly  was 
seen  fluttering  freely  within  the  cabinet. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  cabinet 
by  the  playful  gambols  of  a  pet  pussy,  who 
had  mounted  on  a  chair,  and  stood  upon  its 
hind  legs,  pawing  at  the  little  creature  through 
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the  glass.  I  soon  sent  pnssj  away,  opened  the 
cabinet,  and  tried  to  induce  the  butterfly  to 
alight  upon  my  hand.  But  it  was  either  daz- 
zled and  bewildered  at  finding  itself  in  its  new 
and  extended  sphere  of  existence,  or  had  al- 
ready learned  the  fear  of  man,  for,  at  the 
approach  of  my  hand,  it  flew  wildly  about,  and 
finally  settled  down,  as  if  exhausted. 

I  now  became  most  anxious  to  feed  the 
little  thing ;  but  how  this  was  to  be  achieved 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  nor  could  any 
one  in  the  house  advise  or  help  me  in  this  im- 
portant matter.  Moreover,  I  was  loudly  ridi- 
culed for  the  bare  idea  of  trying  to  tame  and 
feed  butterflies.  However,  I  remembered  that 
the  poets  all  agreed  in  saying  that  butterflies 
sipped  nectar  from  the  opening  flowers,  and 
therefore  turned  my  attention  to  manufacture 
a  substitute  for  nectar.  Obtaining  some  honey, 
which  I  diluted  with  rosewater,  I  put  one  drop 
into  the  centre  of  the  open  blossoms  of  a  fairy 
rose,  and  placed  the  little  plant  in  the  cabinet. 
I  soon  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  little  thing 
flutter  round  the  rose,  and  finally  settle  upon 
it.  Whether  it  really  drank  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  I  thought  that  it  must  have  done  so,  as 
it  appeared  to  grow  stronger,  and  more  lively 
every  day.  I  fed  it  in  this  manner  every  day 
for  a  fortnight,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  it 
became  so  tame  that  it  would  step  off  the 
flowers,  or  anything  else  on  which  it  might  be 
standing,  and  appear  quiet  and  at  rest  upon 
my  hand.  It  also  appeai*ed  to  understand  that 
I  wished  it  to  come  to  me  when  I  called  it  by 
the  name  of  "  Psyche,"  that  being  the  name 
which  I  had  given  to  the  insect. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  advent  of  Pysche, 
we  were  gladdened  by  the  addition  of  another 
butterfly  to  our  estabUshment—a  peacock.  He 
was  strong  and  vigorous  from  the  first,  and 
flitted  swiftly  about  like  a  gleam  of  prismatic 
light.  I  used  to  fancy  they  talked  to  each 
other,  as  he  at  once  fell  into  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  other;  and  when  I  called  Psyche, 
he  too  would  come.  I  gave  him  another  name, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  understand  that  it  be- 
longed to  him. 

They  lived  in  this  way  until  the  earth  had 
donned  her  glowing  summer  robe  of  lilies  and 
roses,  when  I  was  told  that  their  life-power 
could  only  extend  over  a  month  or  two,  and 
iJiat  it  was  cruel  to  keep  them,  even  as  happy 


prisoners.  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  gire 
them  their  liberty.  The  cabinet  was  placed 
with  open  doors  before  the  window.  It  vas 
many  days  before  the  butterflies  ventnred  to 
leave  the  window-sill,  and  this  much  to  mj 
joy,  for  I  thought  it  might  be  affection  for  me 
that  held  them  back  However,  one  day,  with 
many  bitter  tears  I  saw  them  depart,  aad  join 
some  wild  companions ;  but  at  night  we  found 
them  again  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  following 
morning  they  left  us,  and  came  not  back  until 
the  cold  and  stormy  September  weather  set 
in.  Yet,  when  in  the  garden,  they  would 
come  if  I  called  them,  and  rest  for  a  short 
time  on  my  hair  or  hands.  At  length,  on 
a  cold  windy  day  in  September,  we  saw  them 
on  the  window-sill ;  and  on  our  opening  the 
window,  they  came  in  and  resumed  poMcasion 
of  their  old  quarters,  and  abode  there  for  the 
winter.  It  is  true  they  were  but  poor-looking 
objects  to  what  they  were  when  they  went 
forth.  The  world  seemed  to  have  used  them 
somewhat  roughly,  for  the  sheen  had  gone 
from  the  rich  wings  of  the  peacock  butterflr, 
and  the  soft  yellow  bloom  from  Payche's 
plumage.  Nevertheless,  they  were  welcomed 
guests ;  and  though  ragged  and  wayworn,  were 
not  less  loved.  We  observed  that  during  this 
winter  they  slept  more  than  they  did  formerlT. 
They  also  manifested  pleasure  when  sung  or 
talked  to,  and  were  very  fond  of  being  waved 
about  and  danced  up  and  down  in  the  air, 
while  they  would  sit  upon  the  hand  quite 
calmly.  I  think  that  the  movement  most  have 
reminded  them  of  the  nodding  flowers  and 
fresh  breezes  of  their  summer  life. 

The  sun  and  earth  ran  thmr  appointed  course 
until  they  brought  us  another  bright  June, 
and  again  I  bestowed  the  boon  of  freedom  on 
our  fairy  pets,  who  went  forth  gaily;  but,  abs. 
never  to  return.  One  day,  after  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  we  found  the  inanimate  form 
of  a  yellow  butterfly  upon  the  vrindow-silL  I 
took  it  up  lovingly,  and  did  my  best  to  revive 
it,  for  I  believed  it  to  be  the  material  form  of 
my  own  beautiful  Psyche,  who  had  aoa^t 
refuge  from  the  storm,  but  had  found  the 
window  closed.    Of  this  I  cannot  be  enre. 

I  have  since  tried  to  tame  other  butterfcee, 
but  never  again  was  so  suocessful,  although  I 
have  taught  three  or  four  to  know  me,  and  io 
come  at  my  call. — Bev.  /.  O.  Wood, 
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I  HIS  animal  inhabitB  the  months  of 
the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  other  South 
American  rivers.  Its  name  has  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  form  of  its 
swimming  paws.  These,  as  in  the  other 
genera,  are  composed  of  soft  parts,  and  a 
membrane  which  enfolds  the  bones  of  the 
hand  and  fingers;  but  in  the  Manatee  four 
flat  nails  are  seen  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
paw.  The  tail,  also,  is  peculiar,  being  about 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  body,  and  oval- 


when  seen  at  a  distance  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  out  of  the  water,  to  be  taken  for 
some  creatures  approaching  to  human  shape. 
The  effect  has  been  deepened  by  the  thick-set 
hairs  of  the  muzzle,  giving  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  human  hair,  or  a  beard.  Thus  the 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  give  the  Manatee 
a  name  which  signifies  Woman  Fish ;  and  the 
Dutch  call  it  the  Dugong  Baardmannetze,  or 
Little  Bearded  Man. 
In  this  way,  doubtless,  some  of  our  stories 


THB  MANATEE. 


shaped,  not  unlike  that  of  the  otter.  The 
liead  is  round,  attached  to  the  body  without  a 
neck:  the  muzzle,  in  which  the  nostrils  are 
placed,  is  large  and  fleshy :  the  upper  lip  cleft, 
and  bristled  At  the  sides;  the  lower  lip  much 
shorter;  and  the  mouth  smalL  The  teeth, 
which  are  all  molars,  bear  a  resemblance  to 
^ose  of  some  cloven-footed  quadrupeds. 

The  mammffii  of  the  Manatees  are  pectoral, 
and  this  structure,  joined  to  the  adroit  use  of 
their  finger-like  flippers,  have  caused  them, 


of  mermaids  have  arisen ;  and  "  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable,"  says  Scoresby,  "that  the  Walrus 
has  afforded  foundation  for  others.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  sea-horse  in  such  a  position,  that 
it  required  little  stretch  of  imagination  to 
mistake  it  for  a  human  being ;  so  like,  indeed, 
was  it,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  actually 
reported  to  me  that  he  had  seen  a  man  with 
his  head  just  appearing  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  I"  • 

•  CassoU'i  "  NatonJ  Histoiy,  YoL  n..  pp.  365-6." 
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XI. 


Let  TIB  Sing  of  the  Dead. 

|£T  UB  dng  of  the  dead  bo  kindly. 
That  if  they  still  conld  hear, 
They  would  know  how  well  we  loved 
them, 
How  true  was  every  tear. 
Let  ns  sing  of  the  flowers  of  sammer, 

Of  the  cool  and  pleasant  shade. 
Of  the  spots,  all  green  and  golden. 

By  light  and  shadow  made. 
Let  ns  sing  of  onr  garden  siBters, 

In  loving  tones,  and  tme ; 
With  their  wreaths  of  shining  silver, 

Their  bells  of  tend^  bine; 
With  their  cnps  of  pearl  and  ruby. 

And  many  a  qneenly  crown. 
And  many  a  star  of  gloiy. 

That  beauty  blushed  to  own ; 
And  the  scented  breath  they  sent  us 

From  bower  and  border  gay ; 
With  the  smiles  of  early  morning. 

The  sighs  of  closing  day. 
And  this  wealth  of  joy  and  gladnesB 

Returning  year  by  year, 
With  a  faithfulness  unchanging, 

Which  made  them  more  than  dear : 
For  it  told  us— oh,  how  sweetly ! — 

A  tale  for  ever  true : 
That  He  who  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Its  bloom  wiU  still  renew : — 
That  to  fade  is  not  to  pensh. 

Where  He  His  pledge  has  given 
Of  a  blessed  reawakening 

In  the  garden  bowers  of  Heaven. 


Glad  Tidings. 

|F  nature  grieves  not  when  our  hearts  are 
sad. 
But  blooms  afresh,  and  blossoms  while 
we  sigh : 
So  we  regard  her  not  when  tidings  glad 
Come  floating  o'er  the  garden  sere  and  dry. 


So  glanced  the  maiden  o'er  a  golden  page— 
€k>lden  to  her,  with  wealth  in  every  word; 

Unseen  by  her  was  blight  of  youth,  or  age, 
And  the  sharp  rustling  of  the  leaves  unheari 

There  is  no  winter  in  her  young  life  now, 
No  autumn  chill,  no  withering  in  the  blast; 

Spring  scatters  sunshine  o'er  her  smiling  brow, 
And  flowers  of  summer  round  her  feet  are 
cast. 

He  comes !  and  not  with  lingering  steps,  and 
slow; 
But  swift  to  prove  the  truth  his  words  hsva 
told. 
That,  taught  by  sorrow,  he  has  learned  to  know 
Life's  richest  blessings  are  not  bought  witb 
gold. 

His  proud  heart  yields  at  last — ^his  dream  is 
o'er — 

The  sordid  promise  of  his  worldly  gain. 
He  stands  in  thought  upon  his  native  shore. 

And  sees  the  idol  of  his  life — ^how  vain ! 

He  comes ;  but  y^  returning  ia  not  all. 
He  brings  thai  bleasM  wisdom  taught  hj 
tears — 

By  patient  watching,— listening  for  the  caD 
Of  death,  beneath  the  shade  of  wasted  yean. 

Tis  thus  he  comes,  to  share  a  lowlier  home 
Than  fancy  painted  in  his  early  dreams, 
^us  her  fond  heart  has  yearned  that  he  might 
come. 
And  now  too  full  her  cup  of  gladneBB  seems. 

Too  fuU  for  only  one.    The  flowers  should  besr 
Her  happy  tidings;  and  the  flowers  are  gone. 

He  too  is  gone,  that  brother  still  ao  dear. 
And  she  must  drink  her  cup  of  joy  alone. 

Such  is  our  life.    No  bless^  draught  is  given. 
But  comes  some  bitter  drop— «Hne  grisf— 
some  sore. 
Such  is  our  life ;  if  not  it  would  be  Heaven, 
And  we  should  trust,  and  pray*  and  hope  no 
I  more. 


W^t  girat^  Jf iterj. 


Lectures  vreached  in  Portman  Chapel  during 
Lent  1B66  and  1867.    By  J.  W.  Bseyb,  MA. 
London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  topic  of  the  First  Series  of  lectures  in 
this  Tolome  is  "The  Name  which  is  above  every 
name ; "  that  of  the  Second  is  "  The  Shepherd 
and  ffis  Flock."    Thej  are  model  pastoral  dis- 
courses.   We  give  an  extract : — 

8PIBITUAL  WXAXiriBS. 

"  Be  asBured  that  one  cause  of  spiritual  weaknees 
18  the  constant  dwelling  upon  self  instead  of  upon 
Christ  Such  persons  study  self  more  than  they  study 
Christ,  and  then  they  are  weak  in  coura^^e — they  have 
Bone ;  weak  in  power — they  can  do  nothing ;  weak  in 
loTe—it  centres  all  in  self.  There  is  no  expansiveneea ; 
there  is  no  going  forth  to  others.  Why,  how  con- 
stantly we  see  i^  my  brethren, — persons  that  are  in 
affliction,  perhaps  unable  to  get  out  much,  to  have 
much  intercourse  with  others.  A  great  many  persons 
Tifiit  them,  but  it  is  always  in  the  way  of  sympathy, 
giTing  out  to  them,  compassionating  them,  pitying 
them,  mahing  them  think  stUl  more  and  more  of  self. 
But  when  those  persons  recover  a  little,  let  them  make 
an  effort,  and  go  to  see  other  people,  and  give  out  to 
others,  instead  of  always  craving  to  take  in,  and  how 
wonderfully  they  are  improved  then.  What  a  change 
it  makes  when  once  we  are  occupied  with  the  sorrows 
of  otheiB,  instead  of  always  circling  just  round  our 
own. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  good  for  some  minds  always  to  be 
taking  in  human  sympathy,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
be  giving  out.  The  nappiest  people  are  those  that 
have  large  sympathies  for  the  sorrows  of  others ;  who 
endeavour  to  cast  their  own  cares  upon  the  Lord,  and 
who  receive  from  Him  that  help  and  support  by  which 
they  are  comforted  themselves,  and  are  enabled  to 
comfort  others.  As  I  have  said,  then,  these  persons 
are  weak  because  they  look  in,  and  not  out — dovm,  and 
not  up ;  so  they  forget  what  Christ  is,  and  dwell  only 
on  what  they  themselves  are — ^poor  and  wretched  and 
miserable.  They  forget  all  the  promises  of  God,  and 
that  His  Word  i&  like  Himself—'  The  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.* " 

The  Family:   Its  IhUies,  Joys,  and  Sorrow/, 
By  Count  A.  De  Gabpasin.    Translated 
from  the  French.    London:  Jackson,  Wal- 
ford,  and  Hodder.  • 
We  shall  best  introduce  this  volume  (which 

is  emphatically  a  Book  for  the  Home  Library, 

rich  in  the  counsels  of  the  ripest  experience) 

hy  two  or  three  extracts : — 

TH«  FAMILT  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

**  The  laxity  of  family  ties  is  one  of  the  ominous 
signs  of  our  times.  Not  only  has  it  been  made  infinitely 
easy  for  parents  to  desert  their  task,  even  to  giving  out 
theur  children  to  nurse,  but  we  have  gone  further ;  we 
have  neglected  the  employment  of  those  means  of  action 
which  public  virtue  has  left  to  us.  Hours  out  of 
school  bave  not  been  turned  to  account ;  parents  and 
childreu  aUke  have  learnt  to  do  without  each  other, 


and  evil  independence  has  arisen.  School  has  quieted 
us.  Is  it  not  there  P  Does  it  not  give  lessons  P  Does 
it  not  exercise  a  moral  oversight  P  Does  it  not  provide 
agidnst  everything  P 

**  Schools  providing  everything,  and  families  concern- 
ing themselves  about  nothing ;  this  is,  in  two  words, 
the  crime  and  the  jpenl  of  the  present  day.  How 
many  holy  affisetions  it  extinguishes,  how  much  de- 
lightful intimacy,  how  much  strength  and  joy,  no 
tongue  can  tell.  Deprived  of  the  family,  we  are  losing, 
]it&  by  little,  that  certain  something,  distinctive  and 
personal,  which  home  alone  can  give :  turned  out  of 
the  same  wholesale  manufactory,  we  are  naturally 
pretty  much  like  one  another :  a  decent  mediocri^ 
prevails  everywhere,  accredited  sentiments,  recognized 
opinions.    Mbn  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  the  suppression  of 
schools.  Let  us  have  schools,  but  by  aU  means 
families.  It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  imagine  that 
school  supplies  what  is  lacking  in  the  family ;  it  may 
often  do  what  the  fiunily  cannot,  but  it  does  not  do 
what  the  family  alone  can.  Domestic  education  must 
ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  public  education ;  or  rather, 
I  diould  say,  th^re  it  no  public  education ;  children 
can  be  brought  up  only  at  home.  This  is  a  task 
that  cannot  be  deputed ;  if  neglected  by  the  family  it 
is  undone. 

'<  God  has  not  created  the  family  for  it  to  be  dispensed 
with.  We  may  give  ourselves'  many  dispensations, 
but  our  duties  devolve  upon  us  unalterably.  We 
shall  never  invent  a  mechanism  capable  of,  in  any 
degree,  superseding  the  action  of  parents.  So  that  it 
is  not  everything  to  send  children  to  school;  they 
must  be  brought  up  at  home. 

**  Solemn  and  noble  work,  the  sweetness  of  which 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  seek  to  escape  from 
it !  The  children  of  true  families  may  go  to  school, 
or  college,  like  others ;  but  they  will  fed  themselves 
followed  by  an  affection  which  never  loses  sight  of 
them ;  they  will  feel  themselves  to  be  under  the  eye 
of  God,  and  under  their  mother's  eye." 

THE  FIBST  LESSON   OP  THE  YAMILT. 

**  The  first  and  chief  thin^  is,  to  love  our  children. 
The  first  lesson  of  the  family  is  love.  Their  best 
friends  must  be  those  at  home.  Without  lowering 
ourselves,  without  assuming  the  tone  of  comrades/> 
without  practising  a  false  equality,  and  compromising 
our  digmty  and  the  respect  due  to  us,  we  sh^  attach 
*  our  children  to  us  closely. 

*'  Tou  have  doubtless  known  that  s^ial  afiection 
which  grows  up  between  parent  and  child,  an  affection 
always  increasing,  and  sometimes  confidential.  It 
comes  of  genuine  education.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
gifts  we  can  beitow  upon  our  sons  and  daughters, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  joys  we  can  receive  from 
them. 

"  We  shoidd  not  forget  that  one  of  our  first  duties  is 
to  make  home  happy.  Our  children  must  feel  happy 
there ;  for  if  otherwise,  if  their  best  moments  were  not 
spent  with  us,  if  they  did  not  look  forward  to  the 
family  gathering  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  to  its  joy 
and  crown,  something  essential  would  be  wanting  in 
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the  deyelopment  of  their  hearts.  We  owe  them  cheer- 
fuhiesB;  youth  requires  it.  This  may  cost  us  an 
effort;  we  may  often  feel  tempted  to  multiply  and 
protract  domestic  squalls :  we  must  beware ;  if  pro- 
longed they  will  produce  a  storm." 

WEAKINO  VELVET  IND00E8. 

"*We  should  wear  our  velvet  indoors/  i.e.,  give 
those  nearest  to  us  the  chief  benefit  of  gentleness. 

"  How  many,  alas !  put  on  their  velvet  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  and  consider  that  anything  will  do  to  wear 
at  home.  Politeness  is  their  court  dress,  and  they 
will  exchange  it  for  a  dressing-gown  when  they  return 
home.  But  how  beautifully  consideration  ana  respect 
harmonize  with  family  affection.  How  they  dignify 
all  the  intercourse  or  old  and  younff,  masters  and 
servants,  relations  and  friends,  and  how  infallibly 
they  remind  us  of  all  that  is  due  to  woman !  How 
thoroughly  politeness  may  claim  the  title  of  *  good 
fellow!'  and  'good  fellows,'  in  my  creed,  are  rare 
now-a-days ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said,  they  are  not 
of  the  class  who  put  themselves  at  their  ease  at  the 
expense  of  all  around  them,  especially  of  their  own 
household ;  who  come  home  as  they  would  enter  an 
inn,  throw  themselves  into  an  arm-chair,  attend  to 
their  own  concerns,  or  smoke,  without  troubling 
themselves  to  notice  father  or  mother,  wife  or  child ; 
who  will  attend  to  nothing  but  their  appetite  at  table 
(which  would  be  disturbed  bj  conversation) ;  and 
who,  finding  at  last  that  there  is  really  more  freedom 
in  their  club  than  at  home,  end  by  deserting  the  hxtter ; 
and  yet  they  are  thoroughly  content  with  themselves, 
and,  considering  their  life  irreproachable,  boastfully 
style  themselves  *  good  fellows.' 

"  Let  us  only  be  so ;  and  this  cannot  be  without 
goodness,  as  the  very  word  implies.  Do  you  deserve 
tiie  name  when  you  begin  the  day  without  a  tender 
greeting  to  every  member  of  your  family,  without  in- 
forming or  concerning  yourself  as  to  their  health,  or 
interesting  yourself  in  what  interests  them — without 
encouraging,  consoling,  guiding,  or  helping  them,  just 
as  though  you  saw  them  not,  or  as  though  they  were 
not  there ;  when  you  end  the  day,  in  which  you  have 
had  as  little  as  possible  of  their  society,  without  ad- 
dressing them  more  than  an  absent  'Good  night,' 
while  nevertheless  you  pretend  to  love  them  P 

THE  HUSBAlfD's  AUTHORITT  AND  THE  WIFE'B  EQUALITY. 

''  The  importance  of  a  real  authority  Is  manifest 
from  the  first  day.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  tenderness,  happiness,  progress.  There  is  a 
hierarchy  m  marriage,  though  at  the  same  time  a 
hierarchy  of  equals.  The  man  sees  in  his  wife  a  help- 
meet unto  him  ;  thus  the  harmony  of  duties  is  main- 
tained, authority  is  penetrated  with  affection,  obedience 
and  dignity  are  united. 

"  Such  an  obedience  has  its  grandeur.  The  wife 
who  would  look  upon  it  as  a  yoke  would  compromise 
both  her  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  those 
belonging  to  her.  How  noble,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
tiie  position  of  the  woman  who  is  subiect,  who  loves 
her  position,  who  obeys  joyously  and  lovingly !  One 
whom  I  will  not  name  has  said :  '  Love  subdues  our 
moral  liberty  without  annihilating  it.' 

"The  FaJnily  owns  no  slaves;  those  who  would 
incline  to  regard  the  submission  of  ^oman  as  slavery 
must  have  forgotten  their  mothers.  I  know  few 
things  more  lovely  or  more  sweet  upon  earth  than 
domestic  government,  when  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 
The  husband  has  the  final  decision,  but  nothing  is 
decided  upon  by  him  which  has  not  been  tenderly  and 
seriously  debated  by  them  both;  the  authority  he 
exercises  is  far  more  recognized  by  his  wife  than  con- 
tended for  by  himself. 


"  Such  are  the  wonders  of  the  Divine  Lutitutioii; 
it  has  harmonized  submission  with  liberty.  Teak^ 
one  or  the  other,  and  you  fall  into  a  muerable  state; 
dissensions,  contending  claims,  complaints,  recrimi- 
nations, and  it  may  be,  absolute  failm^.  No  more 
unity,  no  more  respect,  I  need  not  sav  no  more  bre. 
"Whether  the  wife  carries  the  day  (to  her  cost),  or 
whether  the  husband  realizes  (to  his  cost  also)  his 
ideas  of  despotism,  both  are  degraded ;  marriage  has 
given  place  to  a  far  different  association,  for  marriagf* 
has  been  imdennined  at  its  foundation,  its  constituent 
elements  have  been  tampered  with ;  it  camiot  exist 
without  authority  and  equality. 

"And  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point. 
I  insist  that  these  two  principles  be  maintained  opedT, 
loyally,  in  the  very  light  of  day.  An  eooalitr 
established  in  an  under-hand  manner,  an  influeoee 
manoeuvred  for,  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  Coonsels 
of  a  contrary  kind  have  been  too  oflen  given  to  women ; 
they  have  heen  too  often  informed  that  a  poeitioa 
difficult  to  maintain  avowedly  may  be  seemed  by 
tactics ;  they  have  had  recommended  to  them  a  com- 
pliance, very  far  fix)m  honourable  to  my  mind,  inas- 
much as  it  savours  of  stratagem.  There  ia  a  spurious 
morality  in  this,  against  which  it  would  be  imposabk 
to  protest  too  strongly.  Let  us  above  all  thinp  be 
true.  I  can  understand  certain  weaknesses,  i  can 
understand  certain  minds,  in  difficult  positions,  the 
result  of  their  own  ambitions,  ending  by  fidling  into 
deceit.  I  can  understand  Madame  de  Maintenffli 
suggesting  to  women  proceedings  to  which  she  had 
such  frequent  recourse  herself,  and  enjoining  upn 
them  that  in  their  dependent  position  *  gentleness  is 
the  best  way  to  carry  their  point.'  But  our  model 
is  a  different  one,  and  we  draw  our  inspiration  from 
higher  sources.  "We  consider  duty.  Now  duty  do« 
not  accommodate  itself^t  does  not  yield  in  onler  to 
be  accepted.  The  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  recogniae 
fully,  simply,  and  joyously,  the  authority  of  b^' 
husband;  the  duty  of  the  husband  is  to  recogmie 
fiilly,  simply,  and  joyously,  the  equality  of  his  wife. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  be  established  that  depen- 
dence in  equality  of  which  the  pagan  world  had  nerer 
dreamed,  and  which  forms  the  very  key-stone  ot 
marriage  according  to  the  Gospel." 
"IwiaHelpTheeJ'  By  the  Author  of  "Homely 
Readings,"  &c.  London :  W.  Macintosh. 
An  excdlent  Tract  for  the  New  Year. 
Turning  to  the  East  ai  ike  Creed,  By  THOMiS 
0.  Pbicb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Angaatinethe- 
less,  Bristol.  London :  W.  Macintosh. 
The  author  proves  that  this  is  a  snperstitiottii 
custom,  unscnptural  and  unauthorized  by  t^^ 
Church  of  England,  On  one  jjage  we  notice 
the  following  statistics  of  directions  given  in 
the  service  £>ok8  of  the  Church  of  Borne  for  a 
single  mass  *. — 
"  Directions  for  folding  and  unfolding  the  hands  6-^ 

„        „         ciossing  of  books,  persons,  &c  58 

,,        ,,         kneeling,  slight  bows,  and  pro- 

found  bows ^ 

„        „         incensing    of  persons,   altsrs, 

host,  books 5' 

,^        „         kissings  of  booln,  persons,  altar, 

and  holy  vessels  . .     ....  29 

„        „         right  use  of  eyes,  and  washing  ^^ 
of  hands  and  fingers   ..     ••  -^ 

„        „         beatings  of  the  heart,  ringing 

of  bells,  and  lighting  and  ex-    ^^ 
tinguishing  candles     ••    ••  ^'- 
Such  is  Ritualism  developed ! 


SCh^  afhrfetian   gam^. 


WOMAN'S      FAITH; 


PRAISE   AND    BLAME. 
BY  MRS.  ELLIS,  AUTHORESS  OP  "THE   WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND,"  ETC. 


Chapter  XII. 
jOR  some  days  after  the  storm 
Margaret  satisfiecl  herself  with 
occasional  inquiries  respecting 
the  fisherman,  remaining  well 
content  to  be  excused  from  any  farther  re- 
sponsibility concerning  him.  It  was  but  too 
tnie  that  he  was  seriously  injured,  some 
said  fatally;  for  in  contending  with  the 
waves,  be  had  been  struck  on  the  head  and 
chest  by  some  floating  plank  or  fragment 
belonging  to  a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  pre- 
Tious  night.  It  was  even  whispered  amongst 
the  gossips  of  the  place  that  this  was  only  a 
just  retribution,  for  it  was  generally  sus- 
pected that  James  Halliday  sometimes 
risked  his  life  in  pursuit  of  such  question- 
able gains  as  might  be  secured  by  being 
first  upon  the  scene  where  a  shipwreck  had 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  not  regardless  of  his 
duty  towards  the  injured  man,  but  his 
account  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  a 
visit  from  Margaret,  even  had  there  been 
no  personal  objection  on  her  part.  The 
man  "appeared  stupified,"  Mr.  Godwin 
said,  perhaps  unable  to  say  much,  for  he 
could  make  nothing  of  him,  and  his  hurt 
might  have  affected  him  beyond  what  the 
doctor  was  able  to  discover.  His  age  and 
his  previous  state  of  health  were  such  as  to 
leave  little  probability  of  his  recovery. 

"I  should  like  to  know  a  few  things 
which  he  could  tell  me,"  said  Margaret  to 
herself ;  and  she  said  this  with  rather  less 


tenderness  than  she  was  accustomed  to  feel 
for  the  sick  and  suffering.  **  I  should  like 
to  know  before  ho  dies  whether  he  did 
really  set  afloat  a  wicked  story,  Icnowing  it 
to  bo  false." 

But  still  Margaret  saw  no  possible  open- 
ing or  means  by  which  she  could  amve  at  a 
solution  of  her  mystery  ;  until  one  afternoon, 
about  a  week  after  the  accident,  when  walk- 
ing alone  by  the  seashore,  she  was  startled 
by  being  accosted  by  a  woman  who  was 
evidently  looking  out  for  her,  and  who  told 
her,  in  rather  a  hurried  manner,  that  James 
Halliday  wished  to  see  her. 

"  To  see  me  ?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  you 
must  surely  be  mistaken." 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  whom  Margaret 
now  recognized  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
fishermen.  "  You'll  excuse  me,  I  hope,  for 
stopping  you,  but  I  was  charged  by  James 
Halliday,  that  if  so  be  as  I  could  see  you  at 
any  time  alone,  I  was  to  tell  you  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  you  on  rather  particular 
business." 

"When  does  he  want  to  see  me?"  asked 
Margaret. 

"Almost  anytime,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  and  if  it's  anything  of  consequence,  I 
should  say  the  sooner  the  better,  for  it's  my 
opinion — and  we  all  think  the  same — that 
it  won't  be  long  before  there  is  some 
change." 

"Is  he  so  very  iU?"  said  Margaret. 

"  That  I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  the  woman 
replied.     "  You  see  James  is  not  like  other 
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folks.  He  keeps  things  to  himself.  It  would, 
may  be,  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
spoken  out  more.  However,  that's  past 
and  gone  now.  He'll  never  speak  much 
again,  it's  my  belief." 

''And  he  wants  to  see  me?"  Margaret 
asked  again,  for,  except  for  one  especial 
reason  of  her  own,  she  felt  no  drawing 
towards  the  man.  '*  Would  it  do  for  me  to 
go  now,  should  you  think  ?" 

The  woman  repeated  her  words — "The 
sooner  the  better."  But  stiQ  Margaret 
hesitated,  for  it  was  already  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  who  could  tell  what  the  man 
might  want,  or  how  long  he  might  detain 
her? 

Margaret  looked  at  her  watch,  and  the 
woman,  guessing  her  difficulty,  offered  to 
take  any  message  she  might  like  to  send  to 
her  friends,  as  she  was  going  on  an  errand 
to  the  town.  She  was  at  present,  she  said, 
in  attendance  upon  James,  and  must  be 
quick  back  again,  when,  if  night  had  closed 
in,  she  could  either  see  Margaret  safely  home 
herself,  or  find  some  one  to  take  charge  of 
her. 

So  the  two  parted,  and  Margaret  pursued 
her  way  to  the  fisherman's  cottage,  wonder- 
ing as  she  went  what  he  could  possibly  have 
to  say  to  her.  Before  arriving  at  the  place 
the  day  was  so  far  spent  that  long  shadows 
had  begun  to  stretch  far  along  the  shore 
from  every  point  of  cliff  or  projecting  head- 
land, while  the  little  hollow,  with  the  boats 
and  nets  and  baskets  and  the  two  lonely 
cottages,  appeared  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
twilight  gloom. 

Within  the  cottage  where  James  Halli- 
day  was  now  lying  in  helpless  and  hopeless 
endurance,  there  reigned  a  darker,  deeper 
gloom  than  that  which  prevailed  without, 
for  no  kind  hand  was  near  to  light  his  dim 
candle  or  to  stir  the  smouldering  fire. 

Margaret  said,  mentally,  as  she  stood  for 
a  few  minutes  just  within  the  door  of  this 
miserable  abode  in  order  that  her  eyes 
might  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ab- 
sence of  light,  "  Did  no  one  ever  love  this 
man,  I  wonder.  Harry  Dunlop  felt  kindly 
towards  him,  why  should  not  I?"  Sud- 
denly she  bethought  herself  of  that  reason 


which  people  said  Harry  had  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  her  cheek  flushed  in  the  darkness 
until  she  felt  it  bum.  Then,  as  suddenly 
thrusting  the  thought  firom  her,  she  went 
forward.  It  was  Margaret's  habit  to  go 
forward,  not  backward,  when  goaded  by  a 
painful  thought ;  and  to  some  of  us  it  would 
make  a  world  of  difference  now  if  we  had 
always  done  this. 

"Who's  there?"  said  a  voice  from  the 
inner  room,  for  the  man  had  heard  a  step 
approaching,  and  knew  that  it  stopped  at  the 
outer  door. 

"It  is  Margaret  Courtenay,"  was  the 
simple  reply. 

"All  right,"  said  the  man,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  animation  which  passed  in  a 
moment,  subsiding  into  a  low  moan. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  very  ill,"  said 
Margaret  approaching  nearer,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  little  touched  by  this  evidence 
of  weakness  and  suffering  in  one  whom  she 
had  never  seen  otherwise  than  independent, 
strong,  and  sometimes  rude. 

He  did  not  reply,  and  with  a  trne 
woman's  instinct  Margaret  set  about  to 
improve  the  circumstances  of  both  by 
groping  for  a  candle,  which  ahe  lighted  at 
the  expiring  fire. 

What  to  do  next  was  rather  a  perplexing 
thought,  for  the  dim  light  only  served  to 
make  manifest  the  awful  spectacle  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  dead  or  dying  man.  But 
Margaret,  placing  the  candle  on  a  deal  table 
in  the  outer  room,  and  still  keeping  a  con- 
siderable  distance  £:om  the  person  she 
addressed,  said  quietly, — "  I  received  a 
message  from  the  woman  who  nurses  you 
saying  that  you  wished  to  see  me.  Have 
you  anything  particular  to  say,  or  do  you 
want  anything  that  I  can  bring  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  was  the 
abrupt  reply.  "At  any  rate,  I  don't  want 
any  of  their  physic,  nor  their  preaching 
neither.  They  are  not  the  things  to  do  me 
any  good." 

"  And  yet  both  are  good  in  their  way." 

"  I  don't  know  what  their  way  is,  unless 
it  be  to  make  a  poor  man  like  me  more 
ill  and  more  miserable  than  he  was  be- 
fore." 
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"Perhaps  that  is  the  rery  best  of  ways, 
in  a  case  like  yours." 

"I  don't  know  that.      My  case  is  had 
enough,  heaven  knows.     It  wouldn't  be  an 
easj  thing  to  make  it  worse." 
"Perhaps  it  might  be  made  better." 
"How  so?" 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  know 
myself.  Will  you  let  me  tell  you,  just  in 
my  own  way  ?  I  am  only  a  simple  girl,  you 
know,  and  you  are  a  strong,  brave  man — 
have  been,  at  least.  Suppose  an  end  should 
be  coming  to  all  your  strength  and  your 
bravery — suppose  you  should  soon  have  a 
dark  sea  to  cross,  over  which  no  boat  made 
by  men's  hands  could  carry  you,  and  dangers 
to  meet  against  which  no  bravery  of  your 
own  would  be  of  the  least  use  ?  " 

"  Why,  that's  just  it.  You've  laid  the 
case  before  me  just  as  it  is." 

Whether  it  was  Margaret's  youth  and 
singleness  of  character,  or  perhaps  some- 
thing in  her  voice  with  its  clearness  and 
earnestness,  which  had  the  effect  of  soothing 
the  temper  of  the  man,  the  way  seemed 
to  be  opening  for  her  to  say  what  was 
nearest  to  her  heart.  But  the  way  was  no 
less  open  for  her  to  say  what  she  felt  was 
infinitely  more  important  to  him  who  lay 
before  her  on  the  verge  of  an  eternity  such 
as  well  might  make  the  strong  man  shudder 
to  contemplate. 

Inexperienced  as  Margaret  was  in  dealing 
with  such  cases,  unacquainted  even  with  the 
near  symptoms  of  death,  she  would  have 
been  reasonably  appalled  by  the  awfulness 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  had  bo- 
come  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  involved, 
except  tot  that  intense  earnestness  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  her  character, 
and  which,  even  in  this  trying  moment,  made 
her  forget  herself  and  everything  around 
her,  except  that  sinfbl  man  who  seemed  to 
her  like  one  who  is  sweeping  on  with  a  swift 
sure  current  to  the  verge  of  a  cataract,  down 
which  the  plunge  must  be  one  of  inevitable 
and  eternal  death. 

How  little  we,  any  of  us,  know  before-hand 
what  we  can  say  or  do  in  such  moments  of 
fiudden  emergency — GK)d  helping  us !  Mar- 
garet spoke  to  th^  man  almost  as  a  child 


would  speak ;  but  it  was  like  a  child  who 
had  been  taken  in  the  Saviour's  arms,  and, 
having  heard  His  gracious  words,  and  felt 
and  known  His  love,  could  not  choose  but 
speak  of  it  to  others,  and  especially  to  him 
whose  peril  was  now  so  great.  And  while 
telling  the  old  story  of  Ohrist'js  mission  to  the 
sinful  and  the  lost,  her  own  heart  was  so 
melted,  her  own  prejudices  and  repulsions 
so  entirely  swept  away,  that  unconsciously 
she  grasped  the  hard,  rough  worn  hand  of 
the  sailor,  upon  which  her  tears  at  length 
began  to  fall,  and  her  voice  became  broken 
by  the  emotion  which  she  could  not  restrain. 

This  was  only  at  short  intervals,  fbr  Mar- 
garet returned  again  to  the  all-important 
theme.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  By  the 
dim  light  of  the  candle,  from  which  his  face 
was  shaded,  she  could  yet  see  that  an  awful 
change  was  stamped  upon  those  strongly- 
marked  features.  But  she  saw  also,  and 
she  felt  by  the  grasping  of  his  hand,  that 
her  presence  was  not  unwelcome,  nor  her 
words  altogether  unacceptable. 

During  one  of  the  silent  intervals  which 
marked  this  strange  interview,  and  which 
gave  it  more  solemnity,  the  nurse  returned 
with  the  medicine  which  had  been  ordered. 
It  was  time,  too,  that  some  restorative  should 
be  administered,  and  as  the  patient  ap- 
peared almost  too  feeble  for  any  farther 
effort,  Margaret  would  have  withdrawn  and 
returned  home,  but  that  he  beckoned  to  her 
not  to  leave  the  room.  She  then  recollected 
what  had  escaped  her  thoughts,  that  it  had 
been  in  consequence  of  his  especial  wish 
she  had  come.  When  the  nurse  had  dis- 
charged her  duty,  James  Halliday  told  her 
he  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  visitor ;  and 
when  the  woman  suggested  that  it  was 
already  late  for  a  young  lady  to  be  returning 
to  the  town,  he  answered,  impatiently, — 
"Better  than  too  late !"  so  that,  both  of  them 
finding  it  best  to  submit  to  his  wishes, 
Margaret  remained ;  and  the  nurse  took  the 
opportimity  of  resting  herself  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cottage :  not,  however,  without  assuring 
Margaret  that  she  had  given  a  fcdl  account 
of  her  absence  to  her  friends  at  home,  aa  well 
as  to  Mrs.  Godwin,  on  whom  she  called  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  those  comfortable  provisions. 
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for  the  sick  which  that  generous- hearted 
woman  appeared  to  have  always  ready  for 
the  use  of  her  neighbours,  whether  rich  or 
poor. 

Margaret  had  by  this  time  begun  to  care 
Tory  little  whether  she  remained  all  night  in 
the  fisherman's  cottage  or  not,  so  much  had 
her  sympathy  been  excited  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  helpless  and  suffering  condition,  as 
well  as  by  the  few  words  he  had  spoken — 
the  first  she  had  ever  heard  £rom  him  ex- 
pressive of  weakness  or  distress.  With  her 
hand  still  grasped  in  his,  she  sat  down  by 
the  bed ;  and  as  soon  as  she  assured  him 
that  the  woman  was  gone,  and  that  they 
were  quite  alone,  he  roused  himself  with 
a  strong  effort  to  say  something  which 
evidently  cost  him  a  struggle  too  severe  for 
his  exhausted  frame,  for,  sinlpng  back  again 
on  the  pillow,  he  uttered  an  agonizing  groan, 
as  if  compelled  by  necessity  to  give  the 
matter  up. 

''  Now  just  let  me  make  your  pillows  more 
comfortable,"  said  Margaret,  "and  then 
you  shall  be  quite  still  for  awhile,  after  which 
you  will  be  able  to  talk  to  me  with  less  effort. 
I  am  not  in  haste  to  go.  I  will  be  very  quiet 
until  you  breathe  more  easily.  Or,  if  you 
like,  I  will  sit  beside  you  while  you  sleep.'' 

"Sleep?"  said  the  man,  "No,  I  will 
never  sleep  again  until  I  have  eased  my 
conscience  of  a  wicked  lie.  You  know  Harry 
Dunlop?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  know  him  very  well." 

"  And  liked  him  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  liked  him  very  much,  and  be- 
lieved in  him,  as  I  do  now." 

The  man  grasped  her  hand  until  she 
flinched  under  the  strong  pressure.  '  ^  That's 
a  brave  girl,"  he  said.  "You  are  right; 
he  deserves  that  you  should  believe  in 
him." 

"  Thank  God ! "  was  the  scarcely  audiWe 
response,  more  breathed  than  spoken ;  and 
then  Margaret  begged  he  would  go  on,  and 
tell  her  all. 

"I  am  bouind  to  tell  you  all,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  mind  this — what  I  say  to  you 
now  is  on  the  truth  of  a  dying  man.  Not 
that  I  thought  muoh  of  a  lie  in  my  better 
days.    But,  bless  you,  it  aU  looks  different 


now,  and  that  particular  lie  that  I've  been 
telling  and  holding  by,  looks  ugliest  of  all." 

"  It  tcoB  a  lie,  then — altogether  false?" 

'  ^Altogether !  I  made  it  up  myself,  because 
I  was  vexed,  and  out  of  revenge  I  wanted 
to  vex  other  people." 

"And  Harry  Dunlop  stands  dear  of  all 
that  has  been  laid  to  his  charge  to  injuie 
him?" 

"  Clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday !  Why,  if 
I  had  only  strength  to  say  what  I  know 
about  the  lad,  I  could  tell  what  ought  to 
bring  down  blessings  on  his  head.  What  a 
thing  it  is,  that  when  we  have  health  and 
strength,  and  lungs  to  breathe  and  voice  to 
speak  with,  we  spend  all  in  speaking  eril; 
and  when  these  fail  us,  and  when  we  have 
neither  strength  nor  breath  left,  we  want 
to  say  what  is  right  and  true,  and  we  can't." 

"You  can  say  something :  I  shall  easily 
,  understand.    Try  what  you  can  do.    Perhaps 
even  yet  God  will  give  you  strength  to  undo 
the  mischief  you  have  done." 

"  Well,  you  see  it  was  in  this  way.  I  was 
proud  of  that  girl :  I  always  wanted  her  to 
marry  a  gentleman ;  I  set  my  heart  upon  it, 
and  I  boasted  openly  that  she  would  make  a 
good  match.  Secretly,  I  own  to  you  I 
thought  it  would  be  Harry.  I  wie^ed  it 
might,  but  somehow  I  had  a  jealousy  of 
you,  that  you  stood  in  the  way.  Well,  I 
found  out  that  Harry,  the  lad  I  was  so  fond 
of,  had  helped  the  girl  to  plan  and  scheme 
so  as  she  should  get  over  to  America,  and 
marry  Tom  Lawson.  Hany  wrote  to  her 
himself  about  ships  and  other  matters,  and 
when  all  was  over  he  wrote  to  me  telling  me 
about  it — how  he  had  been  in  New  York 
about  the  time,  and  looked  out  for  her  on 
board  the  ship,  and  took  care  of  her  that 
she  might  not  feel  strange.  That  was  the 
letter  I  showed  the  parson ;  but  I  had  torn 
off  more  than  half,  and  took  care  only  to  let 
him  read  that  bit.  I  mecmt  that  for  a  grand 
stroke  of  cleverness  on  my  part ;  and  it  i"^ 
what  vexes  me  most  I  think,  for  he's  a  good 
soul,  is  Mr.  Godwin,  though  he  is  a  parson." 

"  Suppose  we  let  that  pass,  and  go  at  once 
to  what  you  knew  of  Hany  yourself;  for 
one  of  the  strong  charges  against  him  is  that 
he  was  so  much  with  you." 
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"Yes;  I  knew  that  went  against  him, 
and  I  believe  I  gloried  in  it  for  that  reason. 
But  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  see  he 
always  liked  the  sea— liked  it  as  they  say  a 
horse  likes  to  rush  to  battle.  I  used  to  call 
him  my  sea-horse.  A  braver  fellow  never 
faced  the  wind.  And  yet,  it  doesn't  seem 
likely,  but  it  was  so,  as  truly  as  I  lie  here, 
that  lad  was  always  trying  to  persuade  me 
to  be  a  better  man.  He  didn't  preach  as 
they  preach  in  pulpits — ^not  that  I've  heard 
'em  much  myself;  but  he  used  to  take  me 
unawares  like.  I  suppose  we  all — the  hardest 
of  us — ^have  times  when  we're  a  kind  of 
womanish — soft  and  silly  and  not  up  to  the 
mark.  He  used  to  catch  me  then,  and  say 
things,  may  be  a  word  or  two,  that  went 
through  me,  and  cut  me  clean  up.  I  suppose 
the  boldest  of  us  have  times  when  we  feel  a 
little  queer,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  stood  upon  firm  ground.  Not  that 
I  was  ever  much  given  to  this  myself.  But 
as  to  that,  it's  my  opinion  the  lad  was  braver 
than  the  old  fisherman,  when  it  came  to  a 
point  of  danger.  Why,  I've  seen  him  bare- 
headed in  the  storm,  when  the  waves  came 
on  like  mountains,  and  the  splash  and  the 
roar  was  such  that  we  could  not  hear  one 
another  speak — ^I've  seen  him  as  calm  and 
fearless  as  if  he  had  been  a  babe  upon  his 
mother's  knee.  And  then,  when  there  came 
a  lull,  he  would  talk  to  me  about  the  great 
God  above— how  kind  He  had  been  to  us, 
sparing  our  lives,  and  how  kind  He  always 
18,  and  patient,  even  with  wicked  men  like 
me.  He  would  talk  in  this  way  at  times, 
just  simply  as  a  child  might  talk,  tmtil  I 
grew  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  could 
not  find  a  word  to  say,  although  I  made 
believe  that  I  didn't  care;  and  indeed  I 
would  not  let  him  make  me  care. 

"I  never  saw  Hariy  Dunlop  the  least  bit 
touched  with  fear  but  once,  and  then  it  was 
liot  fear  exactly,  for  he  was  calm  and  steady 
as  a  rock ;  but  he  thought,  and  I  thought  too, 
we  should  neither  of  us  ever  set  foot  on  dry 
land  again.  I  declare  to  you  I  believed  it 
was  all  over  with  us  both,  and  my  greatest 
t«)uble,  as  you  may  well  believe,  was  that  I 
Jiad  taken  the  poor  lad  out  with  me.  It  was  a 
^ight  a  good  deal  like  the  night  that  fitiiGhed 


me.  The  squall  came  on  suddenly  just  as  it 
did  then.  Breaking  through  the  pitchy  black- 
ness we  saw  the  moon  sometimes,  and  then  we 
saw  yon  point,  that  I  didn't  believe  we  should 
ever  be  able  to  clear.  There  seemed  no  use 
in  anything  we  could  do,  and  we  neither  of 
us  spoke  a  word,  until  once,  when  a  bigger 
wave  than  all  had  struck  the  boat,  and  she 
rose  after  it  clear  and  right  again,  I  looked 
in  the  lad's  face  and  laughed,  for  just  then 
the  moon  shone  out,  and  I  declare  to  you  he 
was  praying !  I  could  hear  his  very  words  as 
if  an  angel  had  spoken — I  can  hear  them 
yet.  He  was  prajing  for  me  I  think  more 
than  for  himself.  And  yet  I  don't  think  his 
words  took  hold  on  me  at  that  time  so  much 
as  they  have  done  in  the  last  few  days  and 
nights.  Well,  we  got  out  of  that  trouble, 
ajs  it  seemed  then  almost  by  miracle.  It 
might  be  because  of  the  lad's  prayers." 

**Orit  might  be,"  said  Margaret,  "be- 
cause of  the  goodness  of  God  that  He  spared 
you  to  repent,  and  to  know  and  love  Him 
better  than  you  did  then." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  man,  now 
completely  exhausted,  and  scarcely  able  to 
utter  another  word.  But,  although  so  weak 
and  wearied  out  with  his  long  effort,  he  did 
not  appear  inclined  to  sleep — ^but  restless 
and  excited,  and,  as  Margaret  feared,  a  little  ' 
rambling  and  incoherent  in  what  he  said. 
After  the  earnestness  and  gravity  with  which 
he  had  been  speaking,  she  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared, as  a  more  experienced  nurse  would 
have  been,  for  the  light  and  merzy  tone  in 
which,  after  a  little  silence,  he  began  to 
talk,  as  eager  now  to  tell  of  Hany  Dunlop's 
boyish  tricks  and  drollery,  as  he  had  been 
to  testify  to  the  truth  and  soriousness  and 
sterling  worth  of  his  character. 

Unaccustomed  to  this  phase  of  illness, 
Margaret  very  naturally  grew  alarmed,  and 
during  an  interval  of  apparent  unconscious- 
ness, she  stole  into  the  next  cottage  to  call 
the  nurse.  The  woman  understood  the  case 
better.  The  change  which  to  Margaret  ap- 
peared so  unaccountable  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  doctor,  who  left  full  directions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

After  administering  the  soothing  draught 
willi  which  eho  wr^s  pvovidcil,   and  waiting 
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until  it  began  to  take  effect,  the  woman 
agreed  with  Margaret  that  it  would  be  well 
for  her  to  return  home.  She  could  not  her- 
self be  her  companion,  but  she  had  provided 
an  escort  in  her  son,  who,  though  small  in 
stature,  was,  as  she  described  him,  a  sturdy 
little  fellow,  and  knew  what  he  was  about. 

Margaret  could  not  leave  the  place  with- 
out looking  again  towards  the  bed  where  the 
poor  sufferer  lay,  now  breathing  heavily  in 
a  kind  of  restless  sleep,  which,  however, 
served  to  dull  his  perception  of  present 
things,  so  that  she  was  able  to  steal  away 
unobserved. 

"I  shall  ask  Mr.  Godwin  to  come  early 
in  the  morning,"  Margaret  whispered  to  the 
nurse  at  the  door.  "  There  are  somethings 
very  important  for  Mr.  Godwin  to  hear  from 
James  HaUiday  himself,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  if  a  single  chance  of  hearing  tiiem  was 
lost." 

The  woman  shook  her  head.  "  Whoever 
wants  to  hear  anything  from  James  HaUi- 
day," she  said,  ''must  make  haste." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  die  so  soon?" 
asked  Margaret. 

"  He  may  not  die  just  yet,"  replied  the 
woman.  "  You  see,  he  has  been  a  strong 
man,  and  the  struggle  may  be  strong ;  but  if 
you  were  to  ask  me  whether  he  would  ever 
say  another  sensible  word,  I  should  answer 
it  was  my  belief  he  never  would." 

Margaret  stood  stiU,  pondering  in  her  own 
mind  what,  imder  these  circumstances,  it  was 
best  to  do — whether  to  go  back  into  the 
oottc^e,  or  to  hasten  home  and  perhaps  de- 
scribe the  case  to  Mr.  Godwin  that  night.  It 
was  not  so  very  late.  She  had  only  two  miles 
to  walk.  A  full  moon  was  shining,  and  the 
night  was  dear  and  still.  She  decided  to 
hasten  home,  and  trust  to  what  Mr.  Godwin 
might  think  best. 

It  was,  as  already  said,  a  clear,  calm, 
moonlight  night,  and  Margaret,  with  the  little 
boy  beside  her,  walked  on  with  a  brisk  step, 
her  heart  relieved  and  lightened,  almost 
lifted  up,  by  the  noble  testimony  borne  by 
the  dying  man,  notwithstanding  that  her 
interview  with  him  had  been  under  circum- 
stances of  an  appalling  character.  And  Mar- 
garet felt  this — she  could  not  do  otherwise 


than  feel  it  deeply  and  solemnly.  Yet  oyer 
the  surface  of  these  deep  and  solemn  feelings 
there  flitted,  as  the  silvery  moonbeams  were 
flittingover  the  deep  and  solenin  sea,  the  light 
and  gladness  of  a  thought  inexpressibly 
welcome  to  herself,  that  the  character  she 
had  so  long  admired  and  defended  would 
now  stand  clear  before  the  eyes  of  all,  wiA- 
out  one  spot  or  one  shade  on  its  integritr. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts  Margaret 
hastened  on,  scarcely  observing  any  object 
by  the  way ;  until,  stopping  a  moment  to 
consi  Irr  whether  she  should  take  the  nearest 
way  home,  she  perceived  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man  beside  a  little  gate  which  opened  upon 
a  footpath  leading  across  the  fields.  The 
man  very  civilly  held  the  gate  open  for 
her  to  pass,  and  she  was  about  to  thank  him, 
when  she  saw  to  her  astonishment  that  it  was 
Harry  Danlop  himself— himself,  or  a  ghost 
wearing  his  look  and  form.  Altogether,  the 
apparition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
coming  also  after  scenes  so  exciting,  that 
Margaret  might  well  have  been  excused  had 
she  shrunk  back  in  terror,  or  at  least  uttered 
some  exclamation  of  alarm. 

Instead  of  which,  she  fearlessly  hdd  out 
her  hand,  and  the  strong  warm  grasp  by 
which  it  was  met  was  sufficient  evidence, 
had  any  been  wanting,  to  assure  her  it  ^^s 
no  ghostly  presence  in  which  she  found  her- 
self, but  that  of  the  man  whom  she  most 
wished  to  see. 

Harry's  explanation  was  as  abrupt  as  his 
mode  of  introduction.  He  had  oome  over 
to  England,  he  said,  on  business  of  his 
father's,  as  well  as  on  some  of  his  own.  He 
saw  no  use  in  announcing  himself,  except 
to  his  brother  George,  who  had  met  him  in 
Liverpool,  where  they  had  agreed  together 
to  come  direct  to  Eastwick  to  see  poor 
Archy,  and  their  other  friends,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  London. 

"  But,  Margaret,"  Hany  said,  in  his  old 
familiar  way,  **  there  seems  to  me  something 
different  among  the  good  people  here.  I 
don't  think  they  are  quite  so  kind  as  they  «wed 
to  be— at  least  to  me,  for  they  seem  pleased 
enough  to  see  George.  As  for  your  uncle 
and  aunt,  they  almo^  ordered  me  out  of 
their  house.    We  had  only  just  anived  an^i 
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I  ran  over  to  ask  for  you,  and  they  sent  me 
the  strangest  message  by  the  servant,  never 
asking  me  so  much  as  to  walk  in.  It  was 
from  her  I  learned  where  you  were  gone, 
and  I  set  out  immediately  to  meet  you. 
You  know  I  am  not  over  solicitous  about  the 
Andersons'  good  opinion,  but  that  which 
really  does  trouble  me  is  that  I  fancied  the 
Godwins  were  a  little  strange.  I  should 
ahnost  think  there  was  some  mystery  on  the 
way,  only  that  no  mystery  ever  could  attach 
to  me." 

It  was  only  an  instinotiye  movement,  but 
Margaret  could  not  help  pressing  more 
^mly  upon  the  strong  arm  which  she  held 
by,  as  if  in  assurance  that  with  her  there 
was  no  mystery— nothing  but  faith  and  trust, 
now  happily  become  assurance. 

As  she  did  so  she  lifted  up  her  face,  on 
which  the  moon  was  shining,  and  with  her 
peculiar  smile  said, — "There  has  been 
something — ^the  most  foolish  story  in  the 

world " 

'^  Did  you  believe  it  ?"  asked  Harry,  sud- 
denly interrupting  her. 
"No,  never." 
"Did  the  others?" 

"Not  alL    I  do  not  think  the  Godwins 
ever  believed  it  entirely ;  but  my  relations 
did." 
"And  Agnes?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  All  througliout  the  neighbour- 
hood it  was  believed." 

Harry  expressed  the  utmost  curiosity  as 
to  what  this  belief  alluded  to ;  and  in  his 
impulsive  way,  he  insisted  upon  Margaret 
telling  all  then  and  there.  In  vain  she 
pleaded  the  urgency  of  the  business  on 
which  she  was  hastening ;  Harry  would  not 
hear  of  anything  being  urgent  except  that 
he  should  know  the  nature  of  this  incompre- 
hensible mysteory.  He  even  sent  home  the 
little  boy,  astonished  at  the  liberality  of  his 
reward  for  eeoorting  a  lady  not  further  than 
half  a  mile  ;  and  then,  placing  himself 
against  a  stile  which  crossed  the  path,  he 
declared  that  Margaret  should  not  proceed 
one  step  further  until  she  had  told  him  all. 

"It  is  a  long  story,"  said  Margaret,  "  but 
the  sooner  told  the  better."  So  she  plunged 
at  once  into  the  very  heart  of  the  matter, 


and  was  proceeding  in  grave,  sad  tones,  full 
of  the  painful  associations  with  which  the 
story  was  to  her  accompanied,  when  all  at 
once  her  companion  burst  into  one  of  his 
loud,  hearty  laughs,  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  restrain, 

"  Hush  I"  said  Margaret,  although  herself 
almost  catching  the  infection.  ''We  must 
not  be  heard  laughing  in  this  way  to-night, 
for,  do  you  know,  your  old  friend  James 
Halliday  is  lying  cJmost  at  the  point  of 
death." 

''Poor  James!"  said  Harry,  growing 
instantly  serious.  ''  They  told  me  he  had 
had  an  accident,  but  I  had  no  idea  the  end 
was  so  near." 

<'He  has  done  you  ample  justice,"  said 
Margaret,  <'  to  me,  but  I  want  Mr.  Gbdwin 
also  to  hear  the  truth  from  his  lips.  It  was 
with  James  Halliday  that  the  story  origi- 
nated." 

''What,  the  old  fisherman?  I.  did  not 
think  he  would  do  anything  to  injure  me." 
"  Ah,  he  is  sorry  enough  now ! " 
"Still  it  is  very  imaccountable,"  said 
Harry,  reflecting  for  a  moment — "most 
unaccountable,  that  even  if  he  were  wicked 
enough  to  tell  so  absurd  a  story,  there  should 
be  others  to  believe  it." 

"I  have  often  thought  on  this  subject," 
said  Margaret.  "Nothing  has  perplexed 
me  more.  We  are  many  of  us  too  much 
influenced  by  praise  and  blame,  as  in  the 
case  of  poor  Arohy,  for  example ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  we  not  also  be  too 
indifferent — too  careless — about  the  aspect 
which  our  actions  wear  before  the  world?" 

"  Margaret,"  said  Harry,  with  that  air  of 
towering  indignation  which  was  so  natural 
to  him,  "I  would  sooner  shackle  my  limbs 
with  the  actual  chains  of  a  slave,  than  I 
would  live  imder  this  contemptible  restraint. 
Why,  to  me  it  is  of  no  more  consequence 
what  people  in  general  think  and  say  of  me, 
than  it  is  just  now  which  way  this  gentle 
wind  is  blowing." 

"Oh,  Harry!  you  are  thinking  only  of 
yourself— you  don't  know,"  said  Margaret, 
and  she  stopped  suddenly  to  hide  the  tears 
which  she  could  not  altogether  restrain ;  for 
it  seemed  to  her  at  that  moment  as  if  a  whole 
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flood  of  pain^l  memories  swelled  up ;  and 
as  if,  in  her  friend's  isolation  and  exemption 
from  all  that  she  had  suffered  for  his  sake, 
there  was  a  kind  of  cruelty  to  herself  which 
she  could  not  bear. 

As  to  these  feelings  Hariy  wasprofoimdly 
ignorant,  perhaps  indifferent;  but  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  tears :  and  when  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  real  sorrow  to 
one  whose  happiness  was  more  to  him  than 
he  had  ever  yet  confessed,  he  felt  both 
grieved  and  humbled,  as  if  convicted  of 
some  crime  for  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
make  any  adequate  atonement. 

Here  indeed  was  greater  mystoiy  than 
ever.  Harry  seemed  to  have  been  living 
utterly  in  the  dark.  There  was  more  to  be 
explained  than  he  had  dreamed  of.  But  in 
the  meantime  he  had  something  on  his  own 
part  to  explain;  and  the  moonlight,  the 
calm  sea,  the  uninterrupted  quiet  of  the 
moment^  and  the  inexpressible  tenderness 
of  his  heart  towards  her  who  was  again  his 
companion  in  these  well-remembered  scenes, 
— all  these  influences  combined  to  give  elo- 
quence to  the  story  which  Harry  had  come 
across  the  sea  to  toll — the  story  of  his  love 
for  Margaret.  And  she  on  her  part  Hstened 
with  a  kind  of  peaceful  joy  which  made  the 
way  dear  for  her  to  explain  how  and  why 
she  had  suffered  so  much  from  that  habitual 
carelessness  about  praise  and  blame  on  which 
she  had  intended  to  give  Harry  a  serious 
lecture  that  very  night. 

Owing  to  some  cause  or  other  the  lectuve 
was  deferred.  The  trouble  itself  was  put 
aside.  Many  lighter  and  some  heavier 
things  were  forgotten  for  the  time.  But 
neither  of  the  friends,  now  so  entirely  re- 
united, forgot  the  poor  flsherman.  On 
reaching  home  Margaret  charged  her  com- 
panion to  describe  the  case  to  Mr.  Godwin 
that  night  without  delay,  and  to  request 
Ixim  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  see  the 
man. 

Harry  gave  this  message,  and  then  he 
went  himself  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
night  at  the  cottage.  He  did  not  want  to 
sleep.  The  night  air,  the  peaceful  rise  and 
fall  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the  sands 
beside  his  feet,  the  memories  and  associa- 


tions connected  with  that  once-familiar  path, 
and  above  all  his  heartfelt  oompasnonfor 
the  dying  man,  all  combined  to  make  this 
manner  of  spending  the  night  more  congenial 
to  him  than  any  other;  and,  although  he 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  motive  to 
appear,  had  any  one  questioned  him  as  to 
where  or  why  he  was  going,  there  was  in 
his  heart  a  deep-lying  sense  of  duty  towards 
that  man,  which  he  felt  that  he  must  dis- 
charge before  he  could  enjoy  either  sleep  or 
rest. 

How  Harry  spent  that  night  he  nsTer 
described  fully  to  any  one.  He  was  not 
apt  at  such  descriptions.  But  early  on  the 
following  morning  he  bore  a  message  to  Mr. 
Godwin  that  the  dying  man  would  like  to 
see  him  soon.  ''And  it  must  be  soon," 
said  Harry,  "for  his  rational  intervals  are 
very  short,  and  his  strength  is  failing  fast." 
It  was  not  necessary  to  say  more.  Mr. 
Godwin  found  the  poor  man  sinking  rapidlj, 
and  scarcely  sensible  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  But,  as  is  not  unfroquently  the 
case,  there  came  almost  a  sudden  flash  of 
intelligence  at  the  last  moment,  and  then 
the  record  of  James  HaUiday's  maHdous 
falsehood  was  made  at  his  request,  and,  as 
he  said  himself,  to  his  eternal  shame. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  the  right  man  to  dis- 
charge this  duty.  He  did  it  heartily  ai^<l 
thoroughly;  so  much  so,  that  his  pong 
friend  Hany  Dunlop  came  out  dear  of 
blame  before  the  eyes  of  all^  unless  it  va^ 
that  the  Andersons  refused  to  see  as  dearly 
as  they  might  have  done.  There  are  eyes 
that  will  not  see,  or  rather  uiisee;  for, 
having  once  received  a  particular  imag^i 
they  cannot  alter  or  get  rid  of  it,  even  upon 
the  strongest  evidence  that  their  impresaioa 
was  false. 

Thus  when  Harry  Dunlop  in  due  form 
made  his  proposal  to  the  undo  and  aaot 
that  he  should  take  back  their  niece  vith 
him  to  Canada  as  his  lawful  and  wedded 
wife,  they  exchanged  glances  with  each 
other  very  expressive  of  a  lurking  snspicaoD 
that  he  was  not  free  from  incumbrances  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Godwins  were  of  all  people  best 
fitted,  both  by  character  and  positioD}  to 
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overcome  these  prejudices;  and  eyen  with 
the  Andersons  they  succeeded  at  last. 

Even  the  Andersons  caught  that  pleasant 
infectionof  goodwill  which  a  double  marriage 
is  remarkable  for  dif^ing.  The  union  of 
Hairy  Dunlop  with  their  niece  they  might 
hare  resisted;  but  when  it  came  to  their 
knowledge  that  the  older  brother,  Q^orge, 
was  anticipating  a  similar  union  with  Agnes 
Godwin,  and  that  the  same  time  had  been 
fixed  for  both,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
but  consented  to  remain  at  Eastwick,  not- 
withstanding cold  and  rheumatism,  until 
early  in  the  winter,  when  it  was  necessary 
that  Harry  Dunlop  should  make  a  short 
tour  on  the  Continent  before  his  return  to 
hia  native  country. 

After  the  clearing  away  of  the  clouds 
which  had  been  gathering  about  his  good 
name,  and  the  restoration  to  well-known 
faces  of  smiles  instead  of  suspicious  or 
averted  looks,  Harry  Dunlop  felt,  as  he  was 
apt  to  feel,  almost  too  happy.  "At  any 
rate,"  he  said,  when  talking  with  Margaret, 
**I  should  feel  too  happy,  only  that  there  is 
always  some  drawback,  intended,  I  suppose, 
as  a  wholesome  corrective.  And  now  it  is 
poor  Archy.  What  that  dear  fellow  must 
have  passed  through  to  make  him  so  altered 
as  he  is !  " 

'*  Altered  no  doubt,"  said  Margaret,  "but 
to  me  he  seems  improved.  He  was  but  a 
child— a  sweet  child — when  you  left  him. 
He  could  never  have  been  a  man,  especially 
a  Christian  man,  without  more  of  trial 
and  discipline  than  he  had  known  at  that 
time.  Truly,  he  has  suffered  in  the  ordeal 
in  no  common  manner ;  but  if  he  has  come 
out  strengthened,  purified,  exalted,  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  has,  there  is  no  cause 
for  sorrow  or  regret.  Bather  let  us  thank 
God  for  him,  and  with  him;  for  even  he 
himself  has  no  murmuring  thoughts  now, 
only  regret  on  account  of  his  own  weakness. 
He  says,  what  is  true,  that  there  was  need 
for  an  entire  awakening  ^m  the  pleasant 
dream  which  lulled  him  into  the  belief  that 
he  must  be  right  while  everybody  loved  him 
and  thought  him  good.  I  have  heard  him 
Bay  he  was  at  that  time  like  a  man  sailing 
softly  over  a  waveless  sea.    The  winds  arose, 


and  sadly  dashed  and  shattei-ed  his  little 
bark ;  but  they  showed  him  also  the  hidden 
rocks  and  shallow  channels  which  he  will 
now,  by  Gk)d's  help,  be  better  able  to  avoid 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life." 

All  that  Margaret  said  on  this  subject 
was  true  and  just,  but  still  the  stronger 
brother  yearned  over  the  weaker,  and 
thoughts  and  plans  for  Archy's  future  were 
constantly  stirring  in  his  mind.  One  thing 
was  certain — ^Archy  must  return  with  them 
to  Canada.  He  would  be  in  good  hands 
there,  and  the  total  change  of  scene,  and 
altered  circumstances  of  daily  life,  would 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  commencement 
of  that  stronger  life  of  Christian  manhood 
to  which  those  who  best  loved  him  most 
desired  that  he  should  attain. 

The  two  friends,  or  lovers  as  we  must  call 
them  now,  were  talking  in  this  manner  one 
day  on  their  way  to  Peggy  Bushton's  cot- 
tage, which  they  went  to  see  for  the  last 
time.  The  poor  woman  had  never  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  her  last  disappointment. 
She  had  been  failing  before  that.  Her 
death  made  no  great  sensation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  was  carefully  tended  during 
her  last  illness,  and  her  mortal  remains 
were  quietly  laid  ne^  the  grave  of  James 
Halliday,  whom  she  survived  little  more 
than  a  week.  The  cottage  had  since  then 
been  untenanted,  and  it  now  presented  a 
scene  of  desolation  which  would  have  looked 
melancholy  in  the  extreme  to  any  common 
observer.  But  those  who  stood  upon  the 
point  of  observation  now,  looking  out  over 
the  wide  and  troubled  sea,  were  happy  in 
themselves,  and  in  each  other — ^most  happy 
when  tracing  out  the  chain  of  events  through 
which  they  could  recognize  the  care  of  their 
Heavenly  Father  in  leading  them  by  a  way 
which  at  the  time  they  could  not  understand, 
but  which  they  now  knew  and  felt  to  have 
been  always  a  right  way. 

Interesting  as  such  events  are  always 
found  to  be  to  the  immediate  spectators, 
especially  in  little  country  places  like  East- 
wick and  its  neighbourhood,  we  refrain 
from  giving  the  details  of  that  marriage 
day,  when  the  two  brides,  Margaret  and 
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Agnos,  stood  at  the  altar  of  the  old  wind- 
worn  chiircli  upon  the  cliflF',  with  a  gathering 
of  true  friends  around  them  who  wished 
them  the  hest  of  good  wishes,  and  felt  some- 
thing more  than  common  faith  in  their 
wishes  being  fulfilled.  Neither  will  we 
speak  of  the  homes  that  were  loft  when  the 
carriages  witii  tiie  two  parties  rolled  away. 
To  Agnes  the  separation  from  her  parents 


W€is  not  60  formidable,  for  she  left  them 
under  a  promise  that  if  possible  a  portion  of 
every  summer  should  be  spent  at  Eartwiek ; 
with  the  others  it  was  a  more  lasting  and 
serious  separation;  but  they  left  behind 
them  warm  affections  and  feirent  prayere, 
which  they  had  faith  to  beliere  would  not 
fkil  them,  even  if  they  should  never  meet 
again  on  this  side  the  grave. 


THE  END. 


OUB    MAOAZIXTE. 


B7  THE   EDITOB. 


)STEE,  of  Haarlem,  cut  letters  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree  with  his  pen- 
knife, and  then  transferred  them 
to  paper  to  please  his  children* 
Guttenburg,  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction  with 
Paust,  invented  the  moveable  type,  and  first 
employed  it  in  printing  the  Bible.  Thus 
sprang  the  germ  of  a  power  that  reformed 
the  Church  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
world. 

The  Press  awoke  men's  minds  from  their 
slumbers,  and  made  darkness  everywhere 
visible.  It  furnished  lungs  for  sentiments, 
ingendered  in  solitude  and  nourished  in 
silence,  to  breathe  through.  Thoughts 
hitherto  chained,  burst  the  limits  of  their 
prison  house,  and  shot  forth  on  their  mis- 
sion like  rays  of  light,  to  expose  the  deeds 
of  tyranny  and  priestcraft. 

At  first  the  efforts  of  this  giant  power 
were  but  feeble,  yet  it  gradually  rose  in 
majesty,  and  marched  forward  in  the  great- 
ness of  its  might,  till  at  length  prejudice 
and  superstition  everywhere  fled  at  its  ap- 
proach. Luther  used  it  as  a  blazing  torch 
— in  what  we  call  the  dark  ages — ^to  dispel 
the  gloom  of  the  nations.  Fox,  the  martyr- 
ologist,  says,  '^  Hereby  knowledge  groweth, 
books  are  dispersed,  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  truth  is  discerned,  falsehood  is  detected 
and  with  the  finger  pointed  at."  While 
Bacon,  who  tells  us,  "Knowledge  is  power," 
quaintly  adds,  <'  Books  are  the  ships  of  time 


that  traffic  between  the  coasts  of  remote 
ages  and  our  own." 

To  adopt  the  philosopher's  metaphor  in 
dosing  the  fourth  volume  of  Oub  Ow  Fibs- 
side,  we  trust  we  are  launching  another 
ship  on  the  sea  of  time,  laden  with  hooBe- 
hold  treasures  gathered  from  many  souicee; 
and,  with  gratefril  hearts  to  the  God  of 
Knowledge,  we  would  venture  to  ask  our 
readers  to  unite  with  us  in  the  expression  of 
the  earnest  prayer  that  our  yessel  may  hare 
a  prosperous  voyage. 

Looking  forward  to  the  fliture,  we  again 
request  and  rely  upon  the  generous  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  all  who  have  helped 
us  hitherto.  We  do  this  not  merely  oo 
the  ground  of  commercial  oonsideratioDs— 
although  these  present  a  strong  plea,  since 
the  character  of  the  magazine,  esdiewing  as 
it  does  all  <<  sensational  fiction,"  neoaesanly 
renders  it  the  more  difficult  to  secure 
the  circulation  which  can  al<me  meet  the 
great  expenditure  incurred — ^but  «i  the 
higher  ground  of  Chrutian  int&reH  in  a  most 
important  work. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present 
day,  the  power  of  the  Press  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  it  depends  on  the  qualify  of  the 
works  which  it  issues  whether  tiie  extension 
of  its  power  is  to  be  a  source  of  weal  or  woe. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  a  larger  quantitj  of 
poisonous  trash  emanates  from  the  Trees  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  previous  epodi. 
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It  18  notorious  that  the  sensational  literature 
of  the  day  is  superseding  those  graphic, 
wholesome,  and  instructiye  works  which 
inform  the  mind  and  strengthen  its  reflec* 
tive  powers.  History  is  voted  a  bore,  and 
travels  even  are  considered  dull,  unless  they 
ref^r  to  some  new  eountry  and  are  full  of 
exciting  adventures.  Philosophy  and  soience 
are  uncared  for,  and  books  on  art  are  looked 
upon  with  about  the  same  &vour  as  a  trea- 
tise on  abstruse  mathematics. 

But  what  we  want  our  readers  to  notice 
is,  that  these  demoralizing  publications  are 
perhaps  the  most  baneful  of  all  insidious 
evils.    It  is  true  the  writers  of  these  pol- 
luting works  sometimes  defend  themselves 
from  censure  by  alleging  that  at  last  vice 
meets  with  its  recompense,  and  that  virtue 
is  fitly  praised ;  but  a  few  remedial  sentences 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  novel  are  whoUy  in- 
Bufficient  to  efface  the  impression  produced 
by  the  nauseous  stuff  which  pervades  the 
remainder  of  the  book.    No  one  can  touch 
pitch  without  defilement,  and  the  natural 
impurity  of  our  fallen  nature  is  stimulated 
and  inflamed  by  those  gross  descriptions 
which  so  many  of  our  popular  authors  and 
authoresses  seem  to  delight  in.    They  are, 
moreover,  as  libellous  as  they  are  offensive 
and  wicked.     Society,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
vicious  as  these  venomous  scribes  represent 
it.    Our  homes,  thank  God,  axe  still  abodes 
of  chastity  and  honour.   We  are  not  charge- 
able with  open  and  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  second  table  of  the  moral  law.     Tales  in 
which  the  "  generality  of  people  are  repre- 
sented as  having  two  wives  or  two  husbands, 
and  living  in  dread  of  the  extra  partner 
turning  up  at  unseasonable  times,"  are  mise- 
rable  and  odious  caricatures,   and  should 
be  scouted  as  insulting  myths. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  stand  should  be 
made  against  this  invasion  of  impure  fic- 
tion, and  no  doubt  if,  as  some  have  ad- 
vised, parents  and  those  who  have  authority 
would  instantly  return  such  books  imread, 
and  express  their  firm  resolution  to  allow 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  enter  their  houses,  a 
check  woidd  be  immediately  administered 
to  this  growing  mischief.  The  lending 
libraries  would  not  crowd  their  shelves  with 


works  for  which  there  was  no  denmnd,  and 
publishers  would  not  print  them. 

But  this  negative  resistance  of  the  evil  is 
not  enough.  We  do  well  to  banish  what  is 
evil,  but  we  shall  do  this  most  effectively  by 
supplying  what  is  good.  Books  the  Home 
mmt  have,  and  what  we  want  in  these  Home 
books  is,  "purity  without  dulness,  morality 
without  moroseness,  and  seriousness  without 
sadness." 

We  present  Oub  Own  FiassiPB  as  our 
contribution  to  such  a  Hoins  Lihbart  :  and 
since  the  merit  of  the  Magazine  is  due  to 
those  literary  friends'who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  willingly  and  gratuitously  engaged 
with  ourselves  in  **  a  labour  of  love,"  we 
venture  to  quote  from  the  Beviews  with 
which  the  magazine  has  been  favoured,  a 
few  specimens  of  the  judgment  passed  upon 
it. 

"  Oun  Own  Fireside  is  the  best  of  our  Cliurch  of 
England  cheap  periodicals."— (7Am^w>t  Ohterter, 

"  The  existence  of  Our  Own  Fireside  is  a  national 
good." — Shrewsbtiry  Chronicle, 

"  The  English  representative  of  pur©  literature.*'— 
Oxford  University  Herald, 

"  Calculated  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  cheerfidness 
of  every  fireside." — Morning  Advertiser, 

**.Thi8  interesting  and  valuable  periodical." — Seeord, 

^*  Just  the  very  thing  for  Christian  homes.  Kot  too 
deep,  yet  very  instructive ;  descending  to  no  alluring 
clap-trap,  but  yet  perfectly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
attractiveness." — Atlas, 

"  Brimful  of  home  literature."— 5«(/fl«<  yews, 

"  Always  cheerftil."— /Sf.  Jatnes's  Chronicle, 

**  The  motto  of  the  editor  is  evidently  *  Excelsior ;' 
neither  pains  nor  expense  being  spared  to  make  it 
good,  attractive,  and  ohea.^,"— Stockport  Advertiter. 

"  To  those  who  have  once  read  it,  we  are  sure  we 
need  not  say  anything  to  increase  their  appreciation  of 
its  value." — Bradford  Observer. 

"  One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  magazines  of  the  age." 
— Sath  Chronicle, 

*^  A  capital  family  book,  teeming  with  instruction 
and  amusement." — Cambridge  rress. 

"No  literary  taste  can  fail  to  bo  gratified."— iforw- 
ing  Advertiser. 

"  For  general  family  perusal,  Our  Own  Fireside 
has  no  swpeiioT.^—jrHtsbire  County  Mirror. 

"  Our  Own  Fireside  is  immensely  popular.  Tact 
and  discrimination  have  made  this  periodical." — Dorset 
County  Chronicle. 

"  Our  Own  Fireside  is  quite  as  edifying  in  the 
summer  as  in  the  winter  months,  and  may  be  read 
with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  garden  as  by  the 
domestic  hearth." — Cheltenham  Journal, 
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"  In  variety  and  literary  excellence,  Oun  Own  Fibb- 
8IDB  IB  Tinsiupaased  by  any  of  the  cheap  periodicals. 
It  is  a  magazine  for  the  million." — Liverpool  Mail. 

"  In  OuK  Own  Fibesivb  we  have  the  whole  man 
cared  for — ^man  religious,  man  social,  man  intellectual, 
scientific,  and  imaginative.  The  young  and  the  old 
will  find  interesting  matter;  the  &mily  in  sorrow, 
words  of  sympathy ;  and  in  prosperity,  aids  for  enjoy- 
ment. We  know  of  no  magazine  which  possesses  a 
stronger  claim  to  he '  amagazine  for  Christian  families.' " 
— South  Bueh$  Free  Press. 

"  OxTB  Own  Fqlssidb  is  ML  of  good  things ;  amus- 
ing, instructive,  and  useful.  We  cannot  recommend  a 
better  companion  for  either  old  or  young." — JTilts 
Independent. 

**  We  have  more  than  once  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  we  could  possibly  command  of  Ouk  Own  Firb- 
siDB.  To  say  tiiat  its  character  is  sustained,  is  not 
sufficient.  Could  we  have  our  wish,  we  would  send  it 
to  every  home  in  the  land,  so  admirably  calculated  is 
it  to  elevate,  to  purify,  and  cheer  our  home  life." — 
Staffordshire  Sentinel. 

"  Our  Own  Firesidb  holds  on  its  way  with  all  the 
indications  of  increasing  necessity  and  growing  useful- 
ness. It  contains  a  marvellous  variety  of  interesting 
and  instructive  articles." — Glasgow  Courier. 

"  One  of  ;the  very  best  periodicals  for  the  homes  of 
our  land." — Morning  Star. 

We  confeBS  that  we  attach  a  very  high 
value  to  these  unbiassed  expressions  of 
journalistic  opinion,  and  we  think  they  will 
be  regarded  as  justifying  our  appeal  to  the 
Mends  of  Pure  Literature  for  continued, 
hearty,  and  active  co-operation.  The  in- 
fluence and  interest  of  the  Clergy  we  espe- 
cially invite.  "What  is  read  in  tiie  Home  is 
only  second  in  importance  to  what  is  heard 
from  ihfy pulpit',  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  whilst  our  aim  is  mainly  to  supply 
an  interesting  week-day  magazine,  dealing 
with  topics  of  general  interest,  in  a  Chris- 
tian tone,  OuE  Own  Fikeside  is  the  only 
magazine  of  its  class  which  is  avowedly 
attached  to  the  Evangelical  and  Protestant 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  we  look  to  all  our  readers.  Let  none 
desert  the  "  old  friend"  for  a  new  one,  but 
let  each  ask  another  friend  to  join  our  Fire- 


side Circle  next  year.  Our  circnlatioii  may 
so  advance  indefinitely ;  and  we  think  ve 
may  pledge  ourselves  that,  so  far  as  literaiy 
merit  can  be  secured  by  us,  the  fdtoie  of 
the  magazine  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
past. 

Our  avowed'  mission  is  to  the  FaxailT. 
Our  prayerful  and  anxious  desire,  in  depen- 
dence upon  the  Divine  blessing,  is  to  pro- 
mote Domestic  happiness : — 

"  Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  hliss 
Of  Paradise  that  hast  survived  the  Fafl !" 

We  believe  the  value  of  the  familyconfttitu- 
tion,  founded  by'Divine  authority,  presided 
over  by  affection,  regulated  by  the  precepts 
of  Divine  law,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
And,  regarding  the  domestic  drde  as  the 
centre  of  a  mighty  influence  for  good,  and 
the  printing-press  as  "  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer"— the  telegraph  of  ** thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum," — ^we  desire 
to  enter  that  circle,  and  stimulate  that  in- 
fluence. Thankful  shall  we  be  if,  as  the 
result  of  our  labours,  we  are  privileged  to 
augment  m  any  degree  the  pure  and  sacred 
joys  of  Home— to  quicken  the  high  andholy 
impulses  of  loving  hearts,  within 

"  That  mystic  circle  which^suzrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known 
Beyond  the  hallowed  limit" 

We  close  the  Hteraiy  labours  of  the  year 
with  the  hearty  and  sincere  wish  that  all 
our  readers  may  enjoy  a  cheerful  Ghristmas^ 
both  in  the  ordinary  and  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  words— a  Christmas  with  Christ  at  the 
festal  board— a  Christmas  with  looks  of 
love  and  smiles  of  peace,  a  heart  of  charity, 
and  a  hand  of  brotherly  warmth,  and  which 
shall  be  remembered  gratefully  when  it  is 
gone,  like  all  its  predecessors,  with  the  years 
that  are  so  rapidly  numbering  the  inile- 
stones  on  life's  swi:^  journey. 
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OABOLB   FOS   OHSIBTMAS. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
(HE  weary  world  lies  hushed  in  peace  sublime, 

Waiting  the  coining  of  some  vast  event 

In  grandeur  worthy  the  Omnipotent : 

The  promise  made  in  infancy  of  Time, 
But  now  to  be  fulfilled.    The  Jew  and  Gbreek 
Are  watching  omens  in  the  earth  and  sky, 
And,  breathless,  listening  until  GK>d  shall  speak 
And  come  into  His  temple  suddenly. 
Men  look  for  angels — angels  publish  God, — 
And,  lo !  He  comes  in  lowliest  guise  forlorn. 
One  royal  star  shines  o'er  His  poor  abode — 
The  Prince  of  peace  is  in  a  manger  born ! 
The  babe  enshrines  the  God !     0  wondrous  plan ! 
Earth  saved,  Heaven  opened,  and  our  Gk>d  made  Man ! 

CHEISTMAS  MORN. 
The  joyful  mom  is  breaking. 

The  brightest  seen  on  earth 
Since  Eden's  natal  waking — 

The  morn  of  Jesu's  birth. 
Sweet  Bethlehem's  star  shines  glistening 

Where  Jesus  cradled  lies. 
And  earth  and  Heaven  are  listening 

To  angel  melodies. 

The  songs  of  peace  are  swelling 

From  heavenly  hosts  on  high, 
And  angel  tongues  axe  telling 

Good  news  through  earth  and  sky. 
The  news  of  free  salvation. 

Good  will  from  God  to  man, 
And  every  land  and  nation 

May  hear  the  welcome  strain. 

Come,  see  the  Boyal  Stranger, 

Behold  the  Babe  Divine  ; 
In  yonder  lowly  manger. 

Is  Jesu's  humble  shrine. 
Sages  and  shepherds,  meeting, 

Their  offerings  gladly  bring. 
And  bow,  in  worship  greeting, 

The  new-born  Saviour,  Bang. 

And,  lo !  we  join  them,  kneeling. 

With  glowing  hearts  and  tongues. 
Our  gratitude  revealing 

In  gifts  and  grateful  songs. 
0  day  of  coming  glory, 

We  hail  thy  brightening  morn. 
And  sing  the  wondrous  story, 

Of  Christ  the  Saviour  bom.  Benjamin  Gouoh, 

Auth>r  of  '*  Kentish  Lyrm^^^  S^e. 
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HOMES    OF    OLD   WBITEBS. 

BT  THE  BEV.  8.  W.  CHBISTOPHEBSi  AVTHOB  OF  "HYMN  WBITBBS  AKD  THBIB  HTMHS." 
IV.— DK.  DONNE'S  FIRST  AND  LAST  STALL. 


{ANY  noble  and  gifted  men  hatne  been 
schooled  for  the  hononrB  and  com- 
forts of  after-life  bj  the  sorrows, 
struggles,  and  bard  labour  of  their 
early  days.  Their  mellow  autumn  has  come 
after  a  cold  spring  and  a  stormy  summer.  It 
is  a  joy  to  watch  these  men  as  they  pass  at 
length  from  their  age  of  trial  to  their  period 
of  compensative  freedom  and  repose.  The 
sight  inspires  something  like  a  renewal  of  that 
fresh  enjoyment  which  the  earliest  touch  of 
poetic  beauty  gave  one's  childhood  when 
Watts'  happy  lines  on  "  A  Summer  Evening  " 
first  fell  on  the  ear.  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  picture  P  The  sun  rising  in  a  mist,  the 
droppings  of  morning  rain,  and,  at  last,  the 
rich  calm  evening  light. 

"  For  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west, 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  skies  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 
And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again." 

This  is  a  "  moral  song  "  made  for  children,  it  is 
true ;  but  happy  is  he  who  has  come  to  that 
childlikeness  of  spirit  which  finds  refreshing 
pleasure  in  singing  again  the  songs  of  infancy. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  lives  whose 
tranquil  sunset  might  recall  the  simple  melody 
which  Watts  thus  gave  to  infant  lips,  none,  to 
my  mind,  has  richer  and  more  holy  "  light  at 
eventide"  than  that  of  Dr.  Donne.  His 
youthful  career  had  opened  with  promise  of 
dear  sunshine.  The  smile  of  royalty  had 
glanced  upon  him  while  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  or  otherwise  *'  The 
Queen  of  Hearts,"  and  he  had  been  honoured 
with  permission  at  her  wedding,  which  was  on 
St.  Yalentine's  Day,  to  offer  that  remarkable 
epithalamium,  or  marriage  song,  which  opens 
thus,  in  his  distinctive  style : — 

"  Hail,  Bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is, 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocis, 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers. 
And  other  birds,  are  thy  parishioners. 

Thou  marryest  every  year 
The  lyric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispeiing  dove, 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  lus  life  for  love, 
^he  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher." 


But  clouds  ere  long  gathered  roxmd  his  patL; 
damp  mists  came  over  his  home ;  unkindness 
from  without;  poverty,  anxious  care,  personal 
and  domestio  affliction  within ;  until  his  life 
was  at  its  darkest,  in  the  hour  when  his  Anne 
was  taken,  and  his  heart  and  hearth  were  left 
in  desolation.  But  even  while  the  bitterness 
was  full  upon  his  soul,  the  clouds  b^an  to 
break  from  around  him,  and  the  tok^s  of  a 
bright  evening  began  to  offer  consolation  to 
his  chastened  heart. 

The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were  among 
the  first  to  show  their  loving  estimate  of  his 
worth.  There  was  what  Walton  calls  a  "love- 
strife  *'  between  their  liberality  and  his  faith- 
ful services  as  their  chaplain.  Then  royal 
favour  opened  his  way  to  Grermany,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  embassy  of  Lord  Hay ;  and  after 
a  time  of  pleasant  relaxation  at  the  court  of  his 
former  nustress,  he  came  back  to  enter  into 
the  quietness  and  ease  of  his  last  honourable 
days. 

He  was,  on  one  occasion,  invited  to  the  royal 
table.    The  king  was  quite  himself. 

"  Dr.  Donne,"  said  he,  when  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  "  I  have  invited  you  to  dinner,  and  though 
you  sit  not  down  with  me,  yet  I  will  carre  to 
you  a  dish  that  I  know  you  love  well;  fur 
knowing  you  love  London,  I  do  therefore  m^e 
you  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  when  I  hare  j 
dined,  then  do  you  take  your  beloved  dish 
home  to  your  study,  say  grace  there  to  your- 
self, and  much  good  may  it  do  you." 

Well  said,  and  well  done,  James!  In  this 
instance,  at  all  events,  you  proved  something 
like  a  claim  to  the  coui'ted  honour  of  being 
called  *'  The  Solomon  of  the  age." 

Ecclesiastical  honours  and  emoluments  now 
followed  one  another,  as  if  they  were  hasten- 
ing to  compensate  the  new  Dean  for  the  prin- 
tions  and  hardships  which  he  had  so  long  en- 
dured. He  proved  himself  equal  to  his  position. 
His  character  rose  above  the  touch  of  euTy; 
and  his  life  ministered  joy  to  those  who  loTed 
him. 

"  I  always  rcrjoice,"  said  the  king,  "when  I 
think  that  by  my  means  he  became  a  divine.** 

Thank  you,  royal  sir  I    Who  is  not  more  and 
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more  thankful,  eTerj  time  lie  reads  a  page  of 
those  sermons  which  were  once  beard  at  White- 
hall and  in  old  St.  Paul's  from  the  lips  and 
heart  of  the  saintly  Dean  ? 

In  old  St.  Panl's  he  graced  his  first  stall; 
and  in  old  St.  Panrs  he  found  his  last.    Old 
St.  Paul's  is  no  more ;  but "  St.  Paul's  Church. 
yard"  remains.    Did  anybody  ever  go  around 
it  without  meeting  a  cool  breeze  at  one  point 
or  another?    The  unceremonious  puffs  that 
saluted  me  on  my  first  visit  seem  to  have  made 
an  impression  on  one's  skin  which  has  ever 
since  rendered  it  liable  to  be  touchy  by  antici- 
pation whenever  one    gets   to    the  pitch   of 
Ludgate  Hill,  or  catches  the  shadow  of  Peel's 
monument  at  the  top  of  Paternoster  Row. 
The  breezy  reputation  of  St.  Paul's,  like  the 
distinguishing  qualities  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished  things    in    this  world,  has  been 
accounted   for    long    ago    by  those    ghostly 
philosophers  who  used  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  whenever  they  failed  to  trace  any  remark- 
able effect  to  a  visible  cause,  the  cause  must  be 
somewhere  within  the  borders  of  the  spirit 
world;   and  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
themselves,  or  most  akin  to  their  own  style  of 
character  or  thought,  our    old  philosophers 
always  found  it  most  easy  to  discover  causes 
for  remarkable    effects  within   the   infernal 
rather  than  the  celestial  district  of  the  spiritual 
region.     Thus  it  is  said  that  the  archfiend, 
either  in  malice  or  in  sport,  once  gave  chase 
to  the  wind ;  bat  that  after  closely  pursuing  it 
all  around  London,  he  lost  it  at  length  in  St. 
Paul's    Churchyard,    where,    to    the    certain 
knowledge  of  every  mortal  visitor,  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since. 

There  is  something  curious  about  this  early 
association  of  facts  in  nature  with  the  cha- 
racter and  movements  of  fallen  angels.  It  is 
a  traditional  record  of  the  world's  primitive 
helief  is  Sataji's  personality,  as  well  as  his 
mysterious  two-fold  relation  to  the  visible 
and  invisible,  the  region  of  spirits  and  the 
world  of  matter — "  the  powers  of  the  air  "  and 
the  mortal  "children  of  disobedience."  But 
whether  or  not  dark  angels  sweep  along  with 
the  cold  blast,  or  gather  thickly  in  the  hot 
thundery  air,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  met  the  old 
wmd  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was 
glad  enough  to  reach  the  cathedral  doors, 
hoping  that  there  would  be  a  warmer  atmo- 
sphere inside. 

In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken.  At  first 
there  was  a  deep  thrill,  a  feeling  of  awe,  under 
the  jprand  shadows  of  that  roof.    Then  the 


massive  memorials  of  the  dead,  in  gigantic 
forms  of  marble,  all  impressed  me  with  ideas  ^ 
of  vastness  and  beauty.  Still,  on  looking 
through  the  extended  space  and  gazing  upward 
into  the  sublime  vault,  the  grandeur  gave  a 
chilly  feeling  rather  than  a  glow.  There  was  the 
felt  presence  of  massy  proportions,  harmony, 
and  grace ;  but  the  feeling  was  cold,  as  if  death 
were  much  nearer  than  life.  I  remember  how 
different  it  was  in  Westminster  Abbey.  There, 
everything  seemed  to  awaken  a  warm  sense  of 
association  with  past  life.  The  forms  of  archi- 
tecture, the  shadows,  the  lights;  all  hushed 
and  yet  elevated  and  kindled  the  soul.  In  fact 
everything  within  us  testifies  in  favour  of 
what  may  be  caUed  the  Christian  style  of 
architecture.  The  Grecian  form  of  modern 
St.  Paul's  must  be  admired,  as  much  as  any- 
thing Grecian  can  be ;  nevertheless,  it  always 
disposes  one  to  shiver.  Some  people  have 
never  yet  found  either  their  outer  or  inner 
man  warm  enough  for  any  act  of  devotion 
within  St.  Paul's.  My  first  reception  was  cold 
enough  at  all  events.  The  cold,  however,  had 
a  sort  of  witchery  about  it  which  enticed  me 
into  still  deeper  dullness,  as  if  I  were  under 
an  instinctive  persuasion  that  what  proved  un- 
comfortable in  a  lower  degree  of  its  influence 
would  become  really  pleasurable  sa  its  action 
upon  me  grew  more  intense.  I  must  needs  go 
down  into  the  crypt.  It  seemed  to  be  my 
doom  to  snuff  the  dank  air  of  sepulchral  re- 
treats ;  or  my  calling,  just  then,  to  respond  to 
the  thrilling  touch  of  those  viewless  forms 
which  glide  about  in  expressive  silence  among 
the  sarcophagi  of  the  mighty  dead. 

"  This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  the  guide, 
as  he  turned  towards  a  prostrate  marble  figure 
which  lay  among  various  broken  fragments  of 
ancient  monumental  effigies.  "Here  is  the 
most  perfect  monument  that  was  left  from  the 
great  Fire  of  London  in  1666;  when  the  old 
cathedral  was  destroyed." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  thought,  while  looking 
upon  the  unmistakeable  form  and  features, 
"and  it  does  appeal*  fitting  that  'the  most 
perfect  monument  left'  should  be  the  monu* 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  men  who  ever 
graced  the  old  cathedral  with  their  presence, 
or  haUowed  its  walls  by  their  clerical  ministra- 
tions or  their  saintly  example."  It  was  the 
effigy  of  Dr.  Donne. 

Alajs !  It  was  not  cared  for  as  it  ought  to 
have  been;  but  cast  aside  seemingly,  amidst 
the  valueless  memorials  of  forgotten  times  and 
nameless  generations.    Who  Would  not  beg  to 
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be-  left  <al(Aie  to  mtusein  silence  •  ov«l*  the  up- 
turned faoe,  with  whose  lines  of  w&rvom  and 
love,  deep  thought  and  reyerent  feeling*  so 
many  have  become  teadeiiy  familiar  dunng 
years  of  communion  with  the  spirit-  ol  the 
sainted  Dean-;  aspirit,  which, though  depttrted 
from  the  outside  world,  fitiH  breathes  and 
speaks  in  the  pages  that  he  bequeathed  to  us  ? 
The  marble,  dusty  as  it  was,  aad<  shsAef ally 
neglected,  was  still  eLoquent  in  the  rethearsal 
of  its  own  history^  or  in  witnessing  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  records  tu  which  the 
materials  of  its  history  are  preserved* 

During  the  year  1631  thet«  wsa  somewhere 
in  London  a  oiticen  of  som^e  note,  whose  daily 
business  transactions  were  important  enough, 
8^9  he  thought,  to  be  noted,  and  whose  literary 
attainments  were  equal  to  the  woi'k  of  jottiikg 
what  was  most  interestiiig  to  him  in  a  pockets 
book.  His  name  was  Nicholas  Stone;  not  sji 
inappropriate  namie,  as  it  happens  that  the 
work  which  has  really  immortalized  hirn  was  a 
piece  of  stone-work.  He  was  a  worker  in  stone 
— a'master  sculptor.  Happily  for  us^  his  pocket- 
book  outlived  him,  audi  a  it  was  just  thisinser* 
lion  :— 

"  In  1631 1  made  a  tomb  for  Dr.  Donne,  and 
sette  it  up  in  St.  Paul's,  Jjondon ;  for  which  I 
was  paid  by  Dr.  Mountf  ord  the  sum  of  £120. 
I  took  £60  in  plate  in  part  psyment." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Stone,  for  your  little  account! 
Ton  were  not  overpaid,  certainly,  as  far  as  we 
oan  judge,  even  taking  into  account  the  varia- 
tion between  our  times  and  yours  as  to  the 
value  of  money;  but  your  profits  were  tolerably 
good  after  all,  as  you  have  kindly  shown  by 
another  entry  in  your  pocket-book : — 

"1631,  Humphrey  Mayor,  a  workman  env- 
ployed  under  .Stone,  finisht  the  statue  for  Dr. 
Donne's  monument,  £8." 

Who  was  Humphrey  Mayor  ?  He  ought  to 
have  had  a  monument  over  his  own  dust,  for  in- 
deed he  is  the  artist  to  whose  skill  we  are  most 
deeply  indebted.  All  honour  to  his  memory 
as  an  accomplished  workman !  How  many  a 
native  genius  and  hard-working  master  of  fine 
art  has  gone  to  his  early  grave  in  sorrow, 
without  even  a  little  memorial  in  the  pocket- 
book  of  his  better-fed  paymaster  or  patron! 
Our  stone  worker,  Humphrey  Mayor,  was  aided 
by  another  artist  whose  name  is  lost,  though 
his  character  is  given  in  the  title  of  a  "  choice 
painter." 

Dr.  Donne,  in  his  last  sickness,  was  persuaded 
by  his  physician,  Dn  Pox,  to'^siibmit  to  some 
measures  for  seeunng  a  faithful  monumental 


likeness  of  himself.  The  dying  sajnt  adopted 
his  own  mode  of  meeting  the.  wishes  of  his 
fris^dsy  and  the  process  has  been  described  bj 
that  charming  old  biographer,  Isaac  Waltoa;— 

"A.  monument,  being  resolved  upon.  Dr. 
Donne  sent  for  a  carver  to  make  for  him  in 
wood  the  figure  of  an  urn,  giving  him  direc- 
tions for  the  compass  and  height  of  it ;  and  to 
bring  with  it  a  hoard  of  the  just  height  of  bis 
body*  That  being  got;  then,  without  delay,  a 
choice  painter  was  got  to  be  in  readiness  to 
draw  his  picture,  which  was.taJken  aa followeth: 
Several  charcoal  fires  being  first  made  in  bis 
large  study,  he  brought  with  him  into  that 
place  his  winding-sheet  in  his  hand;  and 
having  put  off  all  his  dothes,  had  this  sheet 
put  on  him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his  hea^l 
and  feet,  and  his  hands  so  placed,  aa  deal 
bodies  are  usually  fitted  to  be  shrouded  and 
puj;  into  their  coffin  or  grave.  Upon  this  urn  be 
thus  stood  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  with  so  uineb 
of  the  sheet  turned  aside  as  might  show  bU 
lean,  pale,  and  death-like  face,  which  was  pur- 
posely turned  towards  the  east,  from  whence 
he  expected  the  second  coming  of  his  and  onr 
Saviour  Jesus.  In  this  posture  he  was  drawn 
at  his  just  height ;  and  when  the  picture  Wiis 
fully  finished,  he  caused  it  to  be  set  by  his  bed- 
side, where  it  continued,  and  became  his  hoarly 
object  till  his  death,  and  was  then  given  to  bis 
dearest  friend  and  executor,  Doctor  Henrr 
King,  the  chief  Residentiary  of  St  Paul's,  who 
caused  him  to  be  thus  carved  in  one  entire 
piece  of  white  marble,  as  it  now  stands  in  that 
church." 

There  is  a  kind  of  plaintive  or  melancholy 
quaintness  in  all  this,  but  it  was  quite  natural 
as  marking  a  leading  genius  of  that  age ;  one 
who  in  spirit  and  manner  was  akin  to  such 
men  as  George  Herbert,  his  correspondent  and 
friend;  one  whose  poetic  powers  gave  thtir 
deep-seated  life  and  their  fantastic  rhythm  U 
his  own  laboriously  condensed  satiies  aad 
other  heavily  gemmed  poems,  and  from  whj»<i 
lips  and  eyes  and  heart  there  used  to  come 
those  flashes  of  subtle  yet  mighty  thonght 
and  those  rich  and  sometimes  grand  exhibi- 
tions of  Divine  truth  which  so  deeply  moved  the 
souls  who  gathered  beneath  his  pulpit  in  St. 
Paul's.  He  would  not  be  a  popular  to^n 
preacher  now.  ^  His  thoughts  are  too  deep,  t.-c- 
refined,  too  numerous,  too  weighty ;  weak 
tomachs  must  have  light  food  and  but  littL' 
at  a  time.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  nt 
lining  who  would  like  to  hear  his  living  roice 
in  modem  St.  Paul's,  or  anywhere  ebe  conld 
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it  be  recalled.  I  remember  how,  in  that  cold 
n7pt»  I  hung  over  the  sonlptnred  face  of  hia 
monument,  which  is  now  treated  as,  perhaps, 
the  preacher  of  these  times  wonld  be  who  took 
him  for  his  model ;  and  how  I  tried  to  i*ealize 
tbr  opening  of  those  closed  eyelids,  and  the 
looking  forth  once  more  of  the  rapt  preacher's 
BOol  through  those  melting  eyes,  whose  mellow 
bnt  searching  light  so  often  found  its  way 
into  the  very  hearts  of  those  who  sat  before 
bim. 

There  I  stood,  inwardly  calling  up  from  the 
past  the  testimonies  of  those  who  had  seen  and 
heard  him  as  "  a  preacher  in  earnest ;  weeping 
sometimes  for  his  audience,  sometimes  with 
them."  The  graceful,  comely  form,  and  manly, 
gentle,  and  intellectual  countenance  seemed, 
at  length,  to  live  before  me.  One  felt  as  if 
face  to  face  with  a  rare  impersonation  of  refined 
i<^'e,  winning  address,  majestio  conception, 
seraphic  feeling,  comprehensive  learning,  and 
masterly  diction;  all  in  fine  proportion  and 
consistent  unity. 

Then  there  arose  before  the  mind  his  mas* 
sive  stores  of  theological  wealth,  unworthily 
tinselled,  here  and  there,  with  artificial  fancies 
after  the  style  of  some  of  his  favourite  Fathers. 
Then  his  dignified  manner  of  giving  supreme 
importance  to  the  great  essential  and  most  pro- 
minent doctrines  of  inspired  truth ;  his  peculiar 
mode  of  unexpectedly  bringing  out  arguments 
against  mischievous  errors,  so  as  to  cast  them 
dovn  by  a  kind  of  resistless  side-blow ;  and  his 
ifsj  of  occasionally  startling  his  hearers  by  a 
sudden  practical  turn  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  ex- 
position.   One  felt  anew  the  charm  of  his  wise 
counsels  as  they  seemed  to  ooze  from  his  massive 
sentences,  or  as  they  fell  from  his  lips  in  a  suc- 
cession of  pithy  lines  and  sti'ings  of  apoph- 
thegois,  sparkling  like  gems  in  gold  settings. 
Then  his  clusters  of  symbols,  similitudes,  and 
illuminations,  still  disdosing  depths  of  thought 
%ond,  like  those  forms  of  nebula  which  to 
^e  eye  of  deeper  research  are  ever  showing 
n'cher  glories  behind  the  constellations  to  which 
they  appear  somewhat  akin. 

How  happily,  sometimes,  by  an  unlooked-for 
turn,  he  brings  us  close  upon  some  heavenly 
prospect,  or  into  the  brighter  presence  of  our 
loving  Bredeemer,  so  as  to  raise  us  to  a  clear 
and  vivid  realization  of  the  nearness  of  celestial 
life.  Who  could  fail  to  glorify  God  for  his 
voice,  while  catching  a  little  of  the  joy  which 
filled  his  heart  on  Easter  Sunday,  1627,  as 
he  preached  about  the  ''better  resuirection," 
on  some  spbt  just  aboVe  the  cold,  dark  Ctypt  | 


in  which  his  neglected  effigy  lies  P  Who  could 
forget  the  closing  utterances  of  his  memorable 
sermon  ? 

"  Beloved,  there  is  nothing  so  little  in  Heaven 
as  that  we  can  express  it ;  but  if  we  could  tell 
you  the  fulness  of  a  soul,  what  that  fulness  is ; 
the  infiniteness  of  that  glory  there,  how  far 
that  infiniteness  goes ;  the  eternity  of  that  hap- 
piness  there,  how  long  that  happiness  lasts :  if 
we  could  make  you  know  all  this,  yet  this 
'  hetUr  rewrrection '  is  a  heaping  even  of  that 
fulness,  and  an  enlarging  even  of  that  infinite- 
ness,  and  an  extension  even  of  that  eternity  of 
happiness  ;  for  all  these,  this  fulness,  this 
infiniteness,  this  etei'nity,  are  in  all  the  resur- 
rections of  the  righteous,  and  this  is  a  '  better 
reeurrection.'  We  may  almost  say  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  Heaven ;  for  all  that  have  any 
resurrection  to  life,  have  all  Heaven:  and 
something  more  than  God ;  for  all  that  have 
any  resurrection  to  life  have  all  Gk)d  :  and 
yet  these  shall  have  a  better  resurrection. 
Amorous  soid,  ambitious  soul,  covetous  soul, 
voluptuous  soul,  what  wouldst  thou  have  in 
Heaven?  What  doth  thy  holy  amorousness, 
thy  holy  covetousness,  thy  holy  ambition  and 
voluptuousness  most  carry  thy  desire  upon? 
Call  it  what  thou  wilt  ;  think  it  what  thou 
canst ;  think  it  something  that  thou  canst  not 
think;  and  all  this  thou  shalt  have  if  thou 
have  any  resurrection  into  life ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  better  reaurreetion  ...  a  better  resurrection  re- 
served for  them,  and  appropriated  to  them  that 
fulfil  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  flesh,  by 
martyrdom,  and  so  become  witnesses  to  that 
conveyance  which  He  hath  sealed  with  His 
blood,  by  shedding  their  blood;  and  glorify 
Him  upon  earth  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
man)  by  the  same  way  that  He  hath  glorified 
them  in  Heaven ;  and  are  admitted  to  such  a 
conformity  with  Christ,  as  that  (if  we  may  have 
leave  to  express  it  so)  they  have  died  for  one 
another.  Neither  is  this  martyrdom,  and  so 
this  better  resurrection,  appropriated  to  a  real, 
actual,  and  absolute  dying  for  Christ;  but  by 
every  suffering  of  ours,  by  which  suffering  He 
may  be  glorified,  is  a  degree  of  martyrdom,  and 
so  a  degree  of  improving  and  bettering  our 
resurrection.*  In  a  word,  to  do  good  for  God's 
glory  brings  us  to  a  good,  but  to  suffer  for  Hii 
glory  brings  us  to  a  better  resurrection ;  and  to 
suffer  patiently,  brings  to  a  good,  but  to  suffer 
cheerfully,  and,  more  than  that,  thankfully, 
brings  us  to  a  better  resurrection.    If  all  the 
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joys  of  all  the  men  that  have  had  their  hearts' 
dedres  were  concentred  in  one  lieart,  all  that 
would  not  be  as  a  spark  in  his  chimnej  to  the 
general  conflagration  of  the  whole  world,  in 
respect  of  the  least  J07  that  that  soul  is  made 
partaker  of,  that  departs  from  this  world  im- 
mediately after  a  pardon  received,  and  recon- 
ciliation sealed  to  him  for  all  his  sins.  No 
doubt  but  he  shall  have  a  good  resurrection ; 
but  ihen  we  cannot  doubt  neither  but  that  to 
h^m  that  hath  been  careful  in  all  his  wajs, 
and  yet  crossed  in  all  his  ways;  to  him  whose 
daily  bread  hath  been  affliction,  and  yet  is 


satisfied,  as  with  marrow  and  &tnasa»  with  dial 
bread  of  affiiotion,  and  not  0&I7  oontentidm, 
bnt  glad  of,  that  affliction,  no  doubt,  buttolum 
is  reseiTcd  a  heUfr  renurecHon,  Ereiy  neor* 
rection  is  more  than  we  can  think,  but  this  u 
more  than  that '  more.'  Aloiighty  God,  inform 
us  and  reveal  unto  us  what  this  better  rutarec- 
Hon  is,  by  possessing  us  of  it ;  and  make  the 
hastening  to  it  one  degree  of  addition  to  it! 
Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  to  the  consum- 
mation of  that  kingdom  which  Thou  hast 
purchased  for  us  with  inestimable  piioe  of 
Thine  incorrnptible  blood !    Amen," 
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VI. 

THE  TEIf  YIBGINS. 

'<  Then  shsU  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgme,  which  took  their  lampi,  and  went  forth 
to  meet  the  bridegroom*  And  five  of  them  were  wise, 
and  five  were  foolish.  They  that  were  fooliah  took 
their  lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them :  but  the  wise 
took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps.  While  the 
bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept  And 
at  midnight  there  was  a  ory  made,  Behold,  tho  bride« 
gi'oom  Gometh  ;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  all 
those  virgins  ai-ose,  and  tnmmcd  their  lamps.  And 
the  foolish  said  unto  tho  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for 
our  lamps  are  gone  out.  But  the  vnse  answered,  say- 
ing, Not  so ;  lest  there  he  not  enough  for  us  and  you : 
but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  your-  , 
BeUeH.  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  ! 
came ;  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in.  with  him  to 
the  maniage  :  and  tho  door  was  shut.  Afterward 
oame  also  the  other  vir^ns,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open 
to  us.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Yerily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  know  you  not.  Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh." — St.  Matt.  xxv.  1—13. 

(HE  main  truth  which  the  Parahlo 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  intended  to 
illustrate  is  tho  future  Advent  of 
Christ ;  and,  in  connection  with 
this,  the  fitting  attitude  of  His  disciples  in 
the  prospect  of  that  event. 

The  fi'amework  of  the  Parable — "the 
Earthly  Story  " — ^is  very  simple.  Its  subli- 
mity Ues  in  tho  spiritual  truth — "  the 
Heavenly  Meaning '*— which   that    frame- 


work sufltainfl.  Christ's  similitudes  made 
small  things  appear  great  When  H* 
taught,  the  most  ordinary  oirciirastatiees  of 
daily  life  became  vocal  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel  kingdom. 

In  the  celebration  of  Oriental  marriages, 
the  more  important  portion  of  the  nuptial 
ceremonies  were  performed  at  night.  The 
two  companies  met  at  the  bride's  residence, 
and  both  of  them  went  thence  in  proeessioo 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  lighted  on 
the  way  with  torches  or  lamps,  serenaW 
with  music,  and  surrounded  with  ererr 
demonstration  of  joy  and  gladness.  The 
torch  consisted  of  a  small  cup  filled  with  n^ 
and  resin,  and  affixed  to  a  rod  that  it  might 
be  held  aloft.  Since  each  member  of  tho 
procession  carried  such  a  lamp,  "  the  many 
separate  lights  dancing  and  crossing  esA 
other,  and  changing  places  as  the  beara^ 
advanced  on  the  undulating  and  tortao^ 
path,  imparted  great  lireliness  to  the  jojfol 
nocturnal  scene." 

The  Parable  represents  a  procession  o- 
this  kind,  assembled  at  tho  house  of  th' 
bride's  father,  awaiting  the  coming  of  th- 
bridegroom  and  his  friends.  There  seeir.* 
to  have  been  some  unusual  delay  in  the 
appearance  of  the  bridegroom.  Lange> 
conception  is  that  he  was  coming  from  a 
considecable  distance,  and  dome  unexpecctxi 
hindrajiees  had  occurred    on  his  jovraer 
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The  joxjoi^  cxnnpamonB  of  tbe  bride — a 
Beleoted  ten—- olosely  correeponding  to  the 
bridesmaids  at  our  marriage  fea^ta, — anxious 
to  diflcorer  signs  of  the  bridegroom's  ap- 
proach went  forth  as  the  evening  advanced 
to  meet  him ;  and  acoordiug  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  and  without  danger  to  health 
in  the  trann  climate  of  Palestine,  thej 
lingered  in  a  group  by  tl\e  wayside. 

''  Waiting  long  without  employment,  the 
maidens  would  stand    and  Bit  and  redine 
bj  tarns.     Enoh  holds  a  tiny  torch  in  her 
hand,  or  haa  laid  it  on  the  ground  by  her 
tide.    As  the  night  wears  on,  the  conversa- 
tion, that    had    at    first    been    animated^ 
gradually  dies  away,  and  one  by  one  the 
wearied  damsels  drop  over  into  snatches  of 
slumber.     Before  tnidnight  they  have  all 
nioic  into  a  continuous  sleep.     At  midnight 
a  cry  arose,   apparently  from  some  more 
TrakeM    watcher    in    the    neighbourhood| 
'Behold,   the  bridegroom  «ometh;   go    ye 
out  to  meet  \amJ     At  this  alarm  the  whole 
band  awake  simultaneously,  and  spring  to 
their  feet.     Each  maiden  hastily  snatches 
Tip  her  toroji :  not  one  of  them  burns  brightly 
now;  some  are  flickering  low,  and  some  are 
altogether  esttinguished.    In  a  moment  all 
those  nimble  young  banda  begin  to  ply  the 
work  of  trimming  the  expired  or  expiring 
iamps.     Ail  alike  are  able  to  touch  them 
skilfully,   but  the  main  want  with  every 
lamp  is  a  new  supply  of  oil.     Some  can  sup- 
ply that  want  at  the  moment  on  the  spot, 
while    others     cannot.      Those   who    had 
brought    from  home   a  supply  of  oil  in 
separate  Teasels,   found  it  easy  to   make 
the  flame    of   their  torches  bum    up    as 
brightly  aa  ever ;  but  those  who  had  neg- 
lected to  provide  such  a  supply  could  not, 
^th  all  their  efforts,  revive  the  dead  or 
iying    light.       'Ghive    us,'    said   the   Ave 
mprovident  maidens^  '  give  us  of  your  oil, 
br  our  lamps  are  gone  out.'      The  more 
houghtful,  and  therefore  provided,  watchers, 
rhile  they  pitied  their  sisters,  were  afraid 
0  part  with  any  portion  of  their  own  stores, 
i^i  they  should  be  left  in  the  same  hapless 
ondition   ere  the  procession  should  close. 
Go  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  your< 
elves.'      Ala4(,  this  wa»  now  the  only  alter- 


native !  Away  went  those  foolish  virgins, 
at  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  hopeless 
errand  of  buying  oil  for  immediate  use  in 
'  the  shops  of  the  neighbouring  town.  '  And 
while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom 
came.'"* 

The  resource  they  adopted  was  the  only 
one  that  remained  to  them,  but  it  proved  of 
no  service  whatever.  The  irrrevocable  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  their  not  supplying 
themselves  with  oH  when  they  might  have 
done  so ;  and  the  neglected  opportunity  could 
never  return. 

"  They  that  were  ready  went  in  with  the 
bridegroom  to  the  marriage ;  and  the  door  was 
shut."  And  when  at  a  later  period  the  five 
foolish  virgins  who  had  gone  in  search  of 
oil  returned  and  sought  admission  to  the 
festival,  their  plea  was  rejected ;  they  could 
not  now  be  recognized  as  the  true  friends  of 
the  bridegroom.  **  Afterward  came  also  the 
other  virgins,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to 
us.  But  he  answered  and  said.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  I  know  you  not." 

Such  is  the  scene  which  the  Parable  de- 
picts. Nothing  could  be  more  simple  in  its 
character  and  details.  Yet  how  sublime 
and  piercing — how  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  auditors,  and  stimulate 
every  slumbering  conscience  into  activity — is 
the  solemn  application  of  the  truth,  which  it 
was  our  Lord's  purpose  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  by  this  "  eartiily  story":  — 

"Wateh  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of 
Man  oometh." 

The  Parable  seems  to  suggest  four  main 
reflections,  which  we  shall  notice  in  suc- 
cession :— ^ 

I. — The  Son  of  Man,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  will  come 
again. 

II. — The  members  of  His  Church  are 
called  to  "  go  forth  to  meet  Him." 

TIT. — ^In  order  to  this  going  forth  to 
meet  Him,  it  is  essentially  necessary  they 
should  have  a  supply  of  what  is  equivalent 
to  *'oil"  for  the  lamp,  namely,  grace  in 
their  hearts. 

♦   "  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord."  By  tho  Bct.  W.  Amot, 
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IV. — There  is  a  danger  of  self-deception 
as  to  the  possession  of  this  grace  in  the 
heart. 

The  first  thought,  then,  is  this  :  The  Son 
of  Man,  the  Lord  Jeetts,  the  bridegroom  of  the 
Churehf  will  come  again. 

We  say  not  when  He  will  come  again ;  for 
the  Scriptures  reveal  it  not.  Indeed,  did 
we  know  when  He  will  come,  there  could 
be  no  exhortation  to  "  watch."  The  call  to 
watchfulness  implies  our  ignorance  of  "the 
times  and  seasons."  This  ignorance  is  in 
fact  the  very  ground  on  which  that  watch- 
fulness is  urged  upon  us, — **  Watch  there- 
fore :  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord 
doth  come/' 

Watchfulness  for  the  Second  Advent  is  to 
be  the  watchfulness  of  expecting  faith,  not 
the  curiosity  .  of  calculating  speculation. 
Many,  we  fear,  have  set  themselves  to  cal- 
culate the  "  times  and  seasons,"  who  have 
failed  to  estimate  the  sinfulness  and  bitter- 
ness of  sin,  or  the  preciousness  of  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The  Son  of  Man 
will  come  as  the  **  Bridegroom  "  of  His  ex- 
pecting Church.  It  is  the  personal  and 
experimental  knowledge  of  this  endearing 
relationship  between  Christ  and  His  Church, 
which  alone  can  issue  in  a  Scriptural  antici- 
pation of  His  coming — a  truly  Christian 
faith  in  the  Second  Advent. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  this  Advent 
of  Christ  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
day  of  death's  advent.  This  were  to  intro- 
duce again  the  idea  of  the  time  when  He  will 
come  J  whereas  the  fact  of  His  coming,  not 
the  time  when,  is  the  food  of  a  Scriptural 
and  expecting  faith. 

He  will  come  again !  The  time  and 
many  of  the  circumstances  of  His  coming  we 
cannot  determine ;  there  are  mysteries  con- 
nected with  futuri^  which  finite  mind  may 
not  penetrate  or  attempt  to  solve.  But  on 
this  simple  but  glorious  assurance--*"  He  trt// 
come  again— we  may  rest  the  faith  of  the 
soul.  So  doing,  if  Jesus  is  "precious"  to  us, 
whether  it  be  our  lot  to  see  Him  descend 
to  our  world  before  we  "  sleep  in  Him,"  or 
to  awake  on  tJie  Besurrection  mom,  and, 
with  the  vision  of  glorified  and  spiritual 


bodies,  behold  Him  drawing  nrgh,  we  sbiH 
in  joyful  anticipation  reali2e  even  now,  as 
Christ  would  have  His  people  realize  in 
everf/  age  of  His  Church's  history,  tk 
Advent  itself.  Believing  that  "He  vill 
come  again,"  the  absorbing  interest  of  Ike 
great  event  will  bring  it  near.  Faith  anni- 
hilating intervening  time,  we  shall  feel  tie 
influence  of  the  doctrine  on  our  spiiital 
being  is  as  great  ae  if  we  had  the  actud. 
evidence  that  the  event  was  dose  at  hod. 

Let  us  pause  amid  the  activities  of  the 
busy  passing  present,  and,  lobking  into  iiie 
unknown  but  certaiu  future  which  ^f» 
untrodden  before  us,  ask  ourselves,  Is  not 
this  faith'  in  the  Second  Advent  wottii  pos- 
sessing ?  AH  human  anticipations  of  eartMy 
good  must  be  bounded  by  the  fine  of  mor- 
tality, and  "  there  is  but  a  step  between  us 
and  death."  B^aih  will  ccHne!  0  sad  ai^ 
mournful  thought ! — too  sad,  too  sorroirM 
for  man  to  allow  his  miiid  to  dwell  upon  if, 
unless  he  is  able  to  add  that  other  thongli^— 
the  Conqueror  of  Death  com6th  too!  He 
will  eome  again/  0  blissful  thought!  too 
full  of  joy  for  mortal  expression— ** joy  nn- 
speakable,  and  full  of  gloiy"— when,  by 
faith,  "though  now  we  see  Him  not,'*T8 
nevertheless  reaHze  the  fact  of  4e  Bride- 
groom's Advent,  as  the  hope  of  His  expectant 
Church! 

The  members  cf  Christ^ a  Church  en  tM 
to  *^  go  forth  to  meet  Sim.** 

This  "going  forth  to  meet"  the  Divine 
Bridegroom  may  be  regarded  as  the  test  of 
our  faith  in  His  coming.  It  reminds  as  that 
faith  is  "  dead  "  if  there  be  no  corrtspondii? 
eictivity  of  the  soul  demonstrating  ite  ex- 
istence and  vital  energy.  If  ouriaith  ii  4e 
Advent  be  a  living  and  a  Scriptural  fciftT^ 
win  prompt  us  to  think  much  about  it.  ne 
shall  be  led  to  withdraw  our  thoughts,  c 
fitting  seasons,  from  other  objects  bfintcreA 
in  order  that  we  mat/  think  about  it.  The» 
will  be  times  of  meditation.  Otherw»« 
there  can  be  little  real  anticipation,— "g<^J^ 
forth  to  meet  the  Bridegpxwm.*' 

A  parent  who  knew  that  his  long-absflit 
child  was  coming  to  his  home  from  a  *^ 
land,  would  nocessarilyy  if  hi»  heart  weff 
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rigbt-rft  parental  Jieairt,—»l>e  often  ''going 
fortU  to  meet  Uim.'^  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  perxaltted  himself  to  be  engrossed  and 
absorbed  with  the.paeeing  and  surrounding 
^^S&S9Vi^At9,  the  business  and  pleasures,  of 
lifC)  so  that  acarcelj  a  remembrance  of  his 
approaching  child  jetted  through  his  mind 
fiom  day  to  day,  we  should  be  sure  there 
vas  little  love^  because  there,  was  thus  the 
evident  absence  of  anticipation. 

So  U  iff  with  the  Church  and  her  faith  in 

the  eoming  £ridegi;oQm.     If  the  faith  be  of 

the  light  kind,  faith  working  by  love,  faith 

generating  and  deepening  love,  there  will 

often  be  the  spiritusd  desire  which  ^^  hastes 

unto  the  coming.''    Hecognizing  Him  as  our 

Bavioi^;,   ^'the  Chief  among  ten  thousand, 

and  title  altogether  lovely" — as    '*of  God 

xnade  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 

«anctificajtion,  and  redemption," — we  shall 

&id  Him  so  precious,  that  His  Advent,  the 

day  of  His  coming,,  will  be  a  day  of  days  in 

our  anticipation. ;  and  faith  will  bring  it  so 

near  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  look  for 

Him.    Oi;r  instant  prayer  will  be,  "  Lord 

JesuSy.oome  quickly," 

Thiw  we  shall  **  go  forth  to  meet  Him." 

Inordea"  to  this  ^^  going  forth  to  meet  the 
Brtdegroomf^  it  is  essentially  necessary  we 
should  have  a  supply  of  what  is  equivalent  to 
'* oil"  for  the  lamp — namely ^  grace  in  our  hearts, 

Oil^  whether  employed  to  anoint  a  per- 
son or  to  feed  a  flame,  is  a  Scriptural  type 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  its  clear  signi- 
fication in  the  Parable.  **The  oil  which 
the  wise  virgins*  carried  in  their  vessels,  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  burned  in 
their  lamps^  points  to  the  Spirit  as  a  Spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication  dwelling  in  a 
bdiever's  heart.  All  experienced  convic- 
tions and  made  profession,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  lamps  lighted  and  borne  aloft ;  but 
^ma  had  nothing  more  than  convictions 
and  professions,  while  others  had  passed 
froux  death  ujito  life,  and  had  gotten  their 
life  through  the  Spirit's  ministry,  '  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,'  "* 

*'We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  life."    We  believe  that 

•  Rot.  W.  Araot. 


spiritual  life  qan  only  be  derived  from  the 
Fountain  of  life  itself. 

Any  mistake  here  must  be  fatal.  Nothing 
but  the  oil  of  Divine  grace  can  possibly 
sustain. light  in  the  soul,  as  light  is  sustained 
in  the  lamp,  when  the  True  Light,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  is  revealed  from  Heaven.  False 
lights — "  sparks  of  our  own  kindling" — will 
then  be  utterly  extinguished — become  in- 
visible, just  as  the  stars  become  invisible  in 
the  meridian  light  of  day.  The  religion  of 
impidsive  feeling— the  religion  of  ceremonial 
formalism — the  religion  of  Pharisaic  self- 
righteousness — the  religion  of  self-confident 
morality,  which  only  makes  the  sepulchre 
fair  without, — can  prompt  no  joyous  welcome 
to  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church  when  He 
comes  :  for  in  **  the  presence  of  His  glory  " 
every  secret  thought  will  be  manifest,  and 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness  revealed. 
.  Let  none,  then,  trifle  widi  this  momentous 
question  of  grace  or  no  grace.  Knowledge, 
gifts,  profession,  will  not  avail  if  grace  be 
absent.  Let  us  test  ourselres  by  such 
inquiries  as  these : — Am  I  the  subject  of 
pardoning  grace  ?  Do  I  know  anything  of 
the  blessedness  of  '^  the  man  whose  iniquity 
is  forgiven  and  whose  sin  is  covered  "?  Am 
I  humble  enough  to  acknowledge  myself  "a 
debtor  to  mercy  alone,"  my  hope  as  a  sinner 
resting  on  the  atonement  of  my  Saviour? 
And  am  I  the  subject  of  sanctifying  grace  ? 
Am  I  conscious  of  the  strivings  of  a  spiritual 
nature  longing  to  "  perfect  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord"? 

As  a  motive  to  stimulate  us  to  this  kind 
of  scrutinizing  inquiry,  we  notice,  as  the  final 
lesson  of  the  Parable, — 

The  danger  of  self-deception  to  which  we  are 
exposed f  as  to  the  possession  of  grace  in  the  heart. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foolish  virgins  were 
thus  self-deceived.  They  were  professedly 
the  friends  of  the  bridegroom.  They  all 
went  forth  with  the  purpose  of  meeting 
him.  They  all  had  lamps,  which  doubtless 
burned  at  first  with  equal  brightness,  and 
which  they  intended  should  be  burning  wheij 
the  bridegroom  came.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  foolish  and  the  wise,  only 
Ivooanle  apparent  when  the  lack  of  oil  in  the 
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vessels  of  the  fonner  was  discovered.  Up  to 
that  moment  they  were  self-deceived. 

So  is  it  in  spiritual  things.  There  may- 
be an  outward  profession — an  avowal  of  a 
Scriptural  faith, — and  even  an  apparent 
advance  in  Christian  experience,  and  yet  the 
root  of  the  matter  may  be  lacking.  In  the 
"time  of  tribulation" — ^the  testing,  sifting, 
dividing  time — there  may  be  a  falling  away ; 
manifestly  proving  the  absence  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  heart,  and  showing  how  true 
it  is  that  **  One  part  of  the  Church  is  living, 
while  the  other  lives  only  in  appearance, 
because  it  lives  only  to  appearance."  * 

A  difficulty  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  arise  from  the  statement  that  all  the 
virgins  slumbered  and  slept  whilst  the 
bridegroom  tarried.  This  slumbering  is 
supposed  to  imply  a  common  fault,— the 
wise  and  the  foolish  equally  erring ;  and  it 
has  been  urged  that  this  favours  the  view 
that  even  the  foolish  virgins  represent  true, 
although  defective,  disciples.  We  cannot, 
however,  admit  either  the  interpretation  or 
the  inference  derived  from  it.  The  fact  of 
their  **  all "  sleeping  may,  by  way  of  iUm" 
tration,  point  to  the  painful  truth  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  do  often  slumber  sinfully  at 
their  post  like  their  worldly  neighbours  ;  but 
it  does  not  teach  that  truth.  Their  slumber- 
ing seems  to  have  been  perfectly  natural  and 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances  of  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom's  procession, 
and  is  best  regarded  as  a  mere  incident  in  the 
Parable,  bearing  no  special  spiritual  signi- 
ficancy.  But  if  any  lesson  is  to  be  gathered 
from  it,  Calvin  appears  to  suggest  the  most 
reasonable  and  profitable  one.  He  conceives 
the  sleej)  that  oppressed  the  waiting  virgins 
to  intimate  the  necessity  that  lies  on  all — 
and  therefore  on  true  diseiples — of  going 
down  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  this  life. 
Disciples  in  the  body  cannot  be  occupied 
always  and  only  with  the  expectation  of 
their  Lord's  appearing.  "Sleep  and  food, 
family  and  business,  make  demands  on  them 
as  well  as  on  others,  which  they  cannot  and 
should  not  resist.  If  the  coming  of  the  bride- 
groom be  delayed  till  midnight,  the  virgins 
must  slumber:   and  this  is  not  a  special 

*  Lange. 


weakness  of  individuals ;  it  is  the  Gcmouni 
necessity  of  nature."  It  certainly  vas  m 
the  virgins'  "  slumbering  "  which  caused  bqj 
of  them  to  be  unprepared  when  the  bride- 
groom came ;  nor  are  they  unprepared  for 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  whobytii^ 
sudden  advent  of  death  are  surpriBed,  it  m 
be,  in  an  hour  when  every  power  and  fiwilff 
of  body  and  mind  are  absorbed  in  the  aAiR 
of  this  world. 

No ;  the  dividing  line  depended  aimplja 
the  possessioii  or  non-possession  of  oil  to 
kindle  afresh  the  lamp  when  the  bnd^ 
groom  came :  and  the  unexpected  discoyavof 
their  need  by  the  foolish  virgins  what  it  was 
too  late  to  seek  a  fresh  supply,  impwaayely 
warns  us  against  the  danger  of  self-dfiception 
as  to  the  possession  of  grace  in  the  heait, 
— to  which  we  oho  are  exposed. 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  have  "a  nam 
to  live"  as  professing  disciples  of  Obruk 
whilst  we  are  spiritually  dead.  ItispoisiWt! 
to  go  on  from  month  to  month,  andjearto 
year,  flattering  ourselves  that  all  is  veil  fiti 
us,  and  suddenly— it  may  be  on  tiie  near 
approach  of  the  end  of  life— to  diecorer  that 
we  are  strangers  to  the  grace  of  God. 

With  terrible  faithfdness  the  Pmble 
pourtrays  the  lamentable  issue  of  such  « 
case  of  self-deception.  The  fooliah  Tirgin^ 
finding  their  wise  companions  had  notknig 
beyond  the  necessary  provision  for  their  or^ 
lamps,  went  to  seek  a  supply  of  oil  from 
those  who  sold.  "Afterward"  they  came 
to  the  door,  and  earnestly  sought  adnuanoB, 
BQjing,  «'  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  ns."  But  the 
Lord answeredfrom within,  and  said,  "Ten^ 
I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not"  1^**| 
hopeless  seeking  now,  because  it  wasfo^*** 

The  spiritual  warning  bids  us  "mateotu 
calling  and  election  sure  "  whilst  the  day  el 
grace  lasts.  The  possibility  at  onxhaH 
left  to  invoke  the  name  of  Christ  in  vain  it 
the  hour  when  heart  and  flesh  are  failing 
should  indeed  lead  aU  to  seek  Him  **ij* 
He  may  be  found"— to  call  upon  Hiffl 
"while  He  is  near."  The  appKcation  w 
this  main  lesson  of  the  Parable,  as  it  is 
given  by  Arndt,  depicts  no  imaginary  scene: 
every  faithful  pastor  could  verify  it 
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"Perhaps,"  he  twites,  "the  breakiiig 
heart  grasps  ftt  the  Bihle;  it  has  dnly 
spikes  and  naila,  but  no  halm  of  consolation. 
Perhaps  the  dying  man  calls  in  those  who 
have  the  cai-e  of  souls ;  the  words  of  comfort 
slide  over  the  ears,  while  the  Holy  Spirit 
seals  none  of  them  upon  the  heart.  Per- 
haps he  partakes  of  the  Holy  Supper ;  yet  the 
feast  is  to  him  not  a  feast  of  blessings,  but 
an  eating  of  judgment.  Perhaps  he  prays 
to  the  Lord  himself:  the  Lord  answers,  «I 
know  you  not.' 

"  Oh,  it  is  sad  to  be  so  near  Heaven,  and 
yet  to  be  lost — to  be  almost  saved,  and  yet 
altogether  lost.  Were  it  not  the  Lord  who 
speaks  here,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Life  Eternal, 
the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  our 
feeling  would  be  mightily  to  resist  the 
terrible  conclusion  of  this  Parable,  which 
cuts  all  and  every  hope  clean  away,  and 
leaves  not  an  If  or  a  But  behind,  nor  any 
other  possible  interpretation.  But  He  speaks  ; 
and  before  His  words  every  mouth  is  silent 
in  fear  and  adoration.  He  writes  into  our 
breast  with  a  glowing  iron  pen  the  warning 
word— therefore  *  Watch :  for  ye  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the 
Sonof  Mancometh.'  Short  is  life;  fleeting 
is  time ;  quick  is  death  ,*  long  is  eternity. 
Therefore  what  thou  desirest  to  do,  do  it 
quickly." 

But  let  lis  not  forget,  however  solemn 


this  warning  of  the  Parable  may  be,  it  is 
nevertheless  designed  to  win.  The  Lord  by 
**  the  terrors  of  the  law  "  would  "  persuade 
men."  The  voice  from  an  open  Heaven 
refuses  to  promise  any  grace  to  those  whO| 
deceiving  themselves  with  a  nominal  profes- 
sion, are  secretly  and  really  delaying  the 
soul's  decision  for  God  till  a  ''convenient 
season :  "  but  that  same  voice  proffers  aU 
grace  mw,  ''  The  end  of  the  foolish  virgins 
is  unveiled  in  order  that  we  may  be  wise 
unto  salvation  in  the  beginning  of  our  days." 
"The  lighthouse  reared  on  a  sunken  reef 
flings  its  lurid  glare  far  through  a  stormy 
air  and  over  a  stormy  sea,  not  to  teach  the 
mariner, how  to  act  with  vigour  when  he  is 
among  tlie  breakers,  but  to  warn  him  back, 
so  that  he  may  never  fall  among  the  breakers 
at  all.  Even  so  the  end  of  the  lost  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Word  of  God,  not  to  urge  us 
to  utter  a  very  loud  cry  when  the  door  is 
shut,  but  to  compel  us  to  enter  now  while 
the  door  is  open." 

The  Qt>spel  is  thus  in  this  Parable.  It 
places  before  the  eye  of  faith  the  true  firide- 
groom  of  the  Church,  who  "loved  it  and 
gave  Himself  for  it."  And,  if  ws  learn  to 
say,  "He  loved  im  and  gave  Himself  for 
m«,"  we  shall  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
"love  His  appearing;"  and,  loving  His 
appearing,  we  shall  not  fail  to  watch  for  His 
coming. 


OSBISTMAB. 


|K  EngUshman  likes  in  a  general  waf 
to  have  his  finger  in  every  pie.  In 
the  rough  impetuosity  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  in  the  pride  of  his  island 
^me,  or  in  the  belief  of  the  superiority  of  his 
o^ni  beloved  institutions,  he  thinks  it  his 
privilege  and  duty  to  express,  at  least  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  friends,  his  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings  of  his  neigh* 
houra.  But  at  Christmas  time,  surrounded 
^7  hia  boys  and  girls  from  school,  and  shut  in 
^th  his  curtains  drawn  down,  and  his  fire 
hUziiig  on  his  comfortable  hearth,  he  is  con- 
^t,  for  the  nonce,  to  dismiss  all  reference 
to  the  erents  of  either  foreign  or  domestic 
politics. 


Christmas  and  the  things  of  Christmas  alone 
occupy  his  mind.  His  thoughts  are  for  a  brief 
interval  concentrated  on  the  reunion  of  fami- 
lies, the  gathering  of  friends,  the  interchange 
of  good  wishes,  the  oblivion  of  petty  offences, 
the  opportunity  for  reconciliation,  the  general 
amnesty  of  trifling  grievances  which  have 
arisen  either  from  a  temporary  misinterpreta- 
tion of  actions  or  from  the  frailties  of  human 
imperfection,  and  on  the  sympathy  extended 
to  poorer  neighbours.  Recollections,  too,  of 
the  past,  remembrances  of  old  friends,  of  de- 
parted relatives,  and  of  long-forgotten  circam- 
stances,  blend  themselves  in  happy  conjunction 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  help  to 
enhance  the  value  and  to  impart  a  keener 
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relish  to   the  realization  of  eadating  blos0- 
inge. 

Christmas  thus  observed  is  an  exdu^iTelj 
English  institution.    !Nfo  other  nation  under 
the  wide  canopy  of  heaven  honours  it  with  a 
like  commemoration.    In  France  and  in  other 
foreign  countries   the   observances  of    New 
Year's  Day  eclipse  the  solemnities  of  Christ- 
mas ;  that  is,  the  flight  of  time,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  civil  year,  supersede  in  tbe 
popular  mind  the  deeper  obligations  oi  the 
Christian  festival.    This  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  in  Scotland,  where  Christmas  obtains  the 
least  possible  amount  of  consideration,  and 
Kew  Year's  Day  alone  finds  a  place  in  the 
habits  and  rejoicings  of  the  people.    America, 
too,  has  lost  much  of  the  pure  rdigious  feeling 
with  which  this  anniversary  is  kept  in  the 
mother  country ;  while  the  very  expression  of 
good  wishes  on  Kew  Year's  Day,  yet  so  effec- 
tive in  Old  England  as  being  confined   to 
friends  and  neighbours,  loses  much  of   its 
value  and  significancy  in  the  United  States  by 
its  being  degraded  into  a  mere  ceremony  of 
hurried  and  unmeaning  visits.    Long  may  our 
present  national  mode  of  observing  Christmas 
be  continued  and  preserved,  as  beai'ing  witness 
to  two  valuable  points  in  our  national  character 
— viz.,  the  importance  we  attribute  to  the  ele- 
ment of  family  cmd  domestic  life  as  stereotyped 
amongst  us,  and    the  firm  hold  which  the 
objective  truths  of  religion  retain  upon  the 
national    mind«     Any  other   observance    of 
Christmas  than  that  which   prevails  would 
imply  a  diminution  of  these  two  distinct  pecu- 
liarities, the  retention  of  which  gives  strength 
and  excellence  to  our  national  characteristics. 
All  honour,  then,  to  all  that  tends  to  give 
dignity  and  pre-eminence  to  this  high  festival. 
Our  kings  and  princes,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
hold  their  Christmas  entei'tainments  in  public, 
nor  sit  with  their  crowns  upon  their  heads  at 
the  feasts  provided  with  courtly  pomp  for 
their  great  nobles  and  retainers,*  but  yet  there 
are  many  outward  emblems  of  national  fes- 
tivity which  mark  out  this  season  with  tokens 
of  special  honours.    The  temporary  cessation 
of  the  current  of  business,  the  universal  holi- 
day, the  ornamentation  of  houses  and  decora- 
tion of  chui*ches,  the  more  largely  exercised 
charity,  the  extended  interchange  of  sympathy 
between    rich  and   poor,  are  all    signs  and 
symbols  of  a  festival  fraught  with  elements  of 
good,  and  laden  with  healthy  and  healing  in- 
fluences.    If  too  many  exclude,  from  their 
thoughts  the  idea  of  promoting,  in  their  obser- 


vanca  ottto.fostiv^a,  the  "  glo^  of  God,"  ]^ 
do  they  promote,  ?v«n  rnncoDsogmly  toW 
selves,  "peace  on  earth, Mid  goodwill  toward: 
men-'' 

Many  of  tbo  most. curious  of  .our  uuaa: 
legends  are  connected  with  oor  national  oV 
servance  of  this  festival.  The  Glastonbcr 
Thorn,  for  instance  (which,  accordinpj 
popular  belief,  originally  sprang  fromtL' 
staff  <»f  Joseph  of  Arimathea),  was  said  to^iA 
annually  on  the  24th  of  December,  to  breik 
forth  into  flower  on  ObristmaB  Day.ind  ti 
cease  flowering  with  the  twelve  days  of  Clirist- 
mas.  Our  great  national  dramatist,  too,  bean 
witness  to  the  kind  .of  •  religions  Teoeratic/ii 
entertained  by  the  common  people  for  this 
season : — 


"  Some  say  that  aver  'gainst  that  seawa  comw 
"Whorein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  aingeth  all  mght  long.  | 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dire  f^  abwad :  , 
The  nights  ar^  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  sttil  I 
No  fairy  takes ;  no  witch  hath  pow«  to  ciiann;  | 
So  fanllow'd  and  so  gcacione  jb  the  tilie.'*  | 

Taught  by  our  Beformed  Church  a  l«u« 
theology,  we  are  enabled  to  discard  the  tn* 
ditions  of  these  legends.    Their  «pxil  "m- 
ev0r,  remains  with  us.     We,  like  the  fabled 
thorn  of  Glastonbury,  may  allow  our  deeds  of 
oharity,  our  larger  alms,  our  umTcraal  hm; 
sympathy,  to  bud  forth  and  blossom  in  greater 
profusion,  and  may  assist  in  contributing  to 
the  wants  and  in  mitigating  the  suffer^ 
those  around  us.    We  may  realise  the  bto« 
influences  of  this  season  in  our  forgiTenesi  oi 
wrongs,  in  our  reconciliation  with  those  fwa 
whom  we  may  be  temporariJy  estranged,  a  oor 
heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  headflo^encni*  J? 
deeds  of  kindness  and  liberality.   ^®  ®*J 
gi-atef ul  for  that  Ught  of  an  open  KUc  ^^f^ 
a  pure  Scriptural  faith  which  at  (mceeww* 
us  to  r^ect  all  profane  fables  and  superstit»3s 
observances,  and  yet  teaches  us  to  im^^" 
rate  "  the  hallowod  and  gracious  time''  a«^ 
Christmas  festival  by  deeds  of  charity,  a»d  bj 
the  exerciae  of  a  wise  and  wide  ^^^^^^^^  i 
The  season  thus  employed  will  erer  aboaoi 
in  blessing,  and  in  streams  of  r«frtfhiBgco»- 
fort  to  our  land.    It  wiU  not  only  ^^^^' 
union  of  f  amiliea»  the  pramoti<»i«f  frienoaw^ 
the  growth  of  a  general  goqdwiUj  ^^^^ 
assist  the  counsels  of  the  »totwB»n.«*^  " 
plans  of  the  philanthropiat,  in  w;^'®*'^, 
prejudices  and  party  animosities,  in  »*"^^ 
the  chasm  between  the  rich  and  poor,  «n 
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binding  together  the  TaHotis  classes  of  sdciety 
bj  ties  of  ttitftaal  bbligaticm  in  the  bestowal 
and  Tece|>tion  of  kfnAieM€«. 

All  honour,  then,  we  repeat,  to  our  English 
method  of  celebrating  thl*  festival.    At  every 


flir^side  gathering  may  jpeace  and  joy  and  love 
be  Christmas  guests,  and  every  good  wish  be 
realized  which'  we'ciaii  frame  f or  oiiraelves  or 
fbr  otit  frlfends. 


'      \  .MOB   BIBLfi   Altb   pUB   PATtH. 

BY  TETE  lt6T.  a.  WAlNWilGHT,'  VlCAB  OJP  fiOXT  TRINITY,  YORK;  aJitTHOR  OF 
'''CHUISTIAN  CKRTAtlS^TY,"  ETC. 


Chaptbk  X.  ' 

MIRACLES. 
"Truth  incontestable !  in  Bpite  of  ajl 
A  Baylo  has  preached,  or  a  Voltaire  believ^fi." 

Young. 

IHAT  is  a  miracle?  A  contradktion. 
An  impossibility,  A  violation  6f  the 
law  of  nature.  Nature  is  a  m&acle. 
fitrerf^ing  is  a  miracle.  There  is 
no  miracle.  There  cannot  be  a  miracLs.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  a  miracle. 

A  strange  tangle  truly.  And  yet  these  are 
but  a  ti^  e  of  the  contradictions  sO  loudly  and 
mceseantly  vociferated  when  we  speak  of  the 
Christian  miracles  as  attesting  the  claims  of 
Christianaty.  Let  us  examine  them.  They 
QJinot  all  be  true  (without  a  miracle !)  But 
» there  any  ti-uth  in  any  of  them  ? 

"Thing's  done  in  a  hurry  are  seldom  done 
well.**  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
that  our  examination  of  this  subject  should  be 
"thoroagli."  It  should  be  thoroughly  #ell 
<^one,  because  done  once  for  all.  The  truth  of 
the  Christian  miracles  is  a  foundation-truth ; 
and  we  cannot  always  be  relaying  the  founda- 
tion. Nor  can  we  submit  to  be  liable  to  con- 
tinual alarm  for  the  safety  of  our  superstruo- 
ture,  imperilled  (according  to  the  alarmists)  by 
the  insecurity  of  our  foundation.  We  will, 
therefore,  take  measures  to  be  thoroughly  satis- 
fied on  that  head,  once  for  all. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  contro- 
verted word.  TDr.  Samuel  Clarke  defines  a 
miracle  to  be  *  A  work  effected  in  a  manner 
nnuBual,  or  different  from  the  common  «nd 
regular  method  of  Providence,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  God  Himself,  or  of  some  intelligent 
agent  superior  to  man,  for  the  proof  or 
evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in 
attestation  of  the  authority  of  some  particular 
person."    Other  definitions  shall  be  noticed  as 


We  proceed,  but  ttia  is  quite  sufficient  to  start 

with.'  .  ":  \ 

'  It  m&,y-be  asked,  however,'tf  herein  does  the 
miraxile  differ  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nattire  f  Sor  that,  too,  is  wonderful.  The 
fkct  that  it  is  a  luarVel  of  coiitinual  recurrence 
may  rob  it  of  our  admiration;  we  may  be 
accustomed  to  regard  it  with  a 'dull,  incurious 
cy^ ;  y^t,  not  the  less  on  that  account,  does  it 
remain  a  mai*vel  still. 

To  this  question  it  has  been  replied  that, 
bince  allis'thus  marvellous — since  the  growjng 
g^^-s^,  the  springiDg  seed,  the  nsing  sun,  ^,re 
as  much  the  result  of  powers  which  we  cannot 
trace  or  measure,  as  the  water  turned  into 
Wine,*  or  the  sick  healed,  by  a  word,  or  the 
blind  restored  to  vision  by  a  touch — there  is 
therefore  no  such  thing  as  a  miracle,  emine^tly 
so  called.  We  have  no  right  (it  is  said),  in  ^he 
mighty  and  complex  miracle  of  nature  which 
encircles  us  on  every  side,. to  separate  aifbi- 
trarily  a  few  facts,  and  say  that  these  are 
wonders,  and  all  the  rest  mere  processes  of 
nature.  We  must  con^ne  ourselves  to  one 
language  or  the  other,  and  say*  either  that. all 
is  miracle  or  none.  , 

But  this,  however  deep  and  true  it  msy  at  first 
sfghb  seem,  is,  notwithstanding^,  most  shalllow 
and  fallacious.  In  itself,  and  i)i  its  purposes, 
there  is  abundantly  su&cient  io  distinguish 
the  tiiiraciilous  (so  called)  from  the  ordinary. 
K  {■  'ndeed  that  we  can  admit  the  distino^iion 
son^orimes  made,  that  in  the  miracle  God  is 
working  immediately,  while  in  other  events  He 
is  leaving  the  work  to  the  oper^ktipn  of  the 
laws  which  He  has  established*  iPor  this  dis- 
tinction has  its  root  in  a  dead,  mechanical  view 
of  the  universe,  altogether  opposed  to  the 
truth.  The  clockmaker  makee  his  clock  and 
leaves  it;  the  shipbuilder  launches  his  ship, 
aud  others  navigate  it;  but  the  world  is  no 
mere  piece  of  curious  mechanism,  to  be  dis- 
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missed  from  its  Maker's  hands  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  constructed,  and  only  from  time  to 
time  to  be  reviewed  and  repaired.  Apart  from 
that  vital  energy  by  which  it  is  sustained,  and 
that  active  superintendence  by  which  it  is 
governed,  the  world  would  at  once  sink  not 
merely  into  that  chaos,  but  even  into  that 
nothingness,  from  which  it  sprang.  Without 
the  constant  operation  of  that  parent  Spirit 
who  "  renews  the  face  of  the  earth,"  all  created 
things  must  "  die  and  retun^  to  their  dust."* 
He — ^none  less,  and  none  other,  without  pause 
and  without  cessation — still  "upholdeth  aU 
things  by  the  word  of  His  power ."t  And  thus 
He  speaks,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work."J  And  to  speak  of  "  laws  of  nature," 
and  even  "  laws  of  God  "  (in  the  same  sense),  is 
to  surrender  ourselves  to  an  illusion  of  Ian* 
gaage,  and  to  hide  the  real  verity  from  our  own 
eyes.  Laws  of  Grod  exist  only  for  us.  But, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Himself,  all  His  laws  are 
simply  the  expression  of  His  WUl.  Augustine 
was  right :  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  consti* 
tutes  the  nature  of  thing8."§  Each  "  law  of 
Nature  "  is  merely  what  we  have  learned  con- 
cerning His  Will  in  that  particular  region  of 
its  activity.  To  say,  then,  that  there  is  more  of 
the  will  of  God  in  a  mii'acle  than  in  any  other 
work  of  His  is  incorrect.  Shall  we  attempt  to 
magnify  the  miracle,  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  Gk>d,  by  depreciating 
that  manifestation  which  is  furnished  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  nature  ?  By  no  means. 
All  U  wonder.  To  make  a  man  is  at  least  as 
great  a  marvel  as  to  raise  a  man  from  the 
dead.  The  seed  that  multiplies  in  the  furrow 
is  as  marvellous  as  the  bread  that  multiplied 
in  Christ's  hands.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  dif« 
f erence  ?  In  this :  the  difference  of  manifesta- 
tion. 

Th8  miracle  is  not  a  a&SATEB  manifestation 
of  God's  power  than  those  ordinary  and  ever* 
repeated  processes;  but  it  is  a  DurvsBSiirT 
manifestation. 

By  those,  God  is  speaking  to  all  men,  always, 
and  everywhere.  They  are  a  vast  revelation 
of  Him.  ''The  invisible  things  of  Him  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead."  II  Yet  this  language,  from  its 
very  vastness  and  universality,  may  miss  its 
aim.    It  has  no  speciality.    It  lacks  peculiar 

•  Pfl.  dv.  29,  30.  t  Heb.  i.  3.  t  John.  r.  17. 

§  "Dc  Civitate  Dei,"  21,  8;  "Del  voluntaa  notura  rerum 

U  Eom.  i.  20. 


and  personal  significance.  But  the  miraoUf 
claiming  the  special  attention  of  those  is 
whose  sight  it  is  wrought,  speaks  to  them  m 
particular*  The  voice  which  in  nature  speab 
to  all  the  world,  now  addresses  itself  directly 
to  them,  and  singles  them  out  from  the  crowi 
It  is  plain  that  God  has  now  a  pecuhar  word 
to  which  they  are  to  give  heed— a  message  to 
which  He  is  bidding  them  listen. 

There  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  essence  ci 
miracle,  an  exiraordinary  Divine  cawalibj.  The 
unresting  activity  of  God,  which  at  other  times 
hides  and  conceals  itself  behind  the  veil  of 
what  we  term  natural  laws,  is  in  the  miracle 
unveiled.  It  steps  out  from  its  conoealneD^ 
and  the  hand  which  works  is  laid  bare.  Re- 
side and  beyond  the  ordinary  opera.tionB  ol 
nature,*  higher  powers  intrude  and  make 
themselves  felt ;  higher,  not  as  coming  from 
a  higher  source,  but  as  bearing  xipon  higher 
ends. 

Tet  while  thus  affirming  it  to  he  of  the  nrj 
essence  of  a  miracle  that  it  should  he  "  a  nev 
thing  in  the  earth,"  we  may  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  natural  itself  may  become  miiaca* 
lous  to  tu,  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  timaio*" 
the  ends  which  it  is  made  to  serve.  There 
may  be  in  it  so  remarkable  a  convergeooe  of 
many  unconnected  causes  to  a  single  end;  it 
may  so  meet  a  crisis  in  the  lives  of  men,  or  in 
the  onward  march  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that) 
while  plainly  deducible  from  natarsl  oaaseB, 
we  may  be  justified  in  terming  it  a— providet- 
tial,  Uiough  not  an  absolute — miraole.  1> 
other  words,  the  natural  may  be  lifted  np  vk 
the  miraculous,  either  by  a  peouliarity  in  the 
time  of  its  ocouirenoe,  or  by  the  pnrpoeee 
which  it  is  made  to  fulfiL  It  thus  becomeiA 
"  wonder  "  for  tu,  when  not  a  wonder  initaelf 
— a  subjective,  though  not  an  ol^ecUve  miracle* 

For  example :  there  was  nothing  miia«nloi» 
in  the  simple  fact  that  swarms  of  fiiei  should 
infest  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  or  tbi^ 
flights  of  locusts  should  strip  their  fielda.or 
that  a  murrain  should  destroy  their  catde» 
But  the  occurrence  of  all  these  plsgoe^i  ^^ 
intensity,  the  manner  and  order  of  their  sac* 
cession,  their  close  oonnezion  with  the  word  of 
Moses  which  foretold  them;  with  Phawoh'a 
trial,  then  proceeding ;  with  Israd*«  deliver- 
ance, then  approaching;  their  iodden  and 
extra-natural  disappearance,  not  lees  than 
their  unavoidable  infliction,— these  are  the  par- 

•  But  not  opposed  to  them.  In  the  kngna««  of  the  grs»U^ 
theologians,  jmrter  natnram,  and  «iper  nfttann,  ba»  D«Ttf 
contra  natoram. 
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tioolars  which  procured  for  them  their  Scrip- 
tural dengnation  of  "  the  signs  and  wonders 
of  Egypt."*  It  is  no  absolute  miracle  to  find 
a  coin  in  a  fish's  mouth,t  or  that  a  lion  should 
meet  a  man  and  slay  him,J:  or  that  a  thunder- 
storm should  happen  at  an  unusual  period  of 
the  year.§  Yet  these  circumstances  may  be  so 
timed  for  strengthening  faith,  for  punishing 
disobedience,  for  awakening  repentance ;  they 
may  serve  such  high  moral  purposes  in  God's 
moral  government,  that  we  at  once,  and  justly, 
range  them  in  the  catalogue  of  miracles  with- 
out waiting  for  a  minute  discrimination  be- 
tween the  miracle  absolute  and  the  miracle 
pfotidential.  Especially  have  such  events  a 
ri^bt  to  their  place  among  miracles  strictly  so 
called,  when,  as  in  each  of  the  forementioned 
instances,  the  final  event  is  the  seal  of  a  Divine 
message ;  for  then  they  claim  that  place  as  pro- 
T^htej,  L  e,,  as  miracles  of  foreknowledge  if  not 
as  miracles  of  power.  (| 

To  all  this,  however,  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity have  a  veiy  short  answer.  Despising  all 
definitions  and  deriding  all  distinctions,  they 
pertinaciously  assetrt  that  "all  miracles  are 
impossible."  And  thus  they  pretend  to  prove 
it:— 

"  Onr  modem  worid,  after  oentnries  of  re- 
search, has  attained  a  conyiction  that  all  things 
are  linked  together  by  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  which    suffer   no    interruption.      The 
totality  of  finite  things  forms  a  vast  circle, 
iHiich,  except  that  it  owes  its  existence  and 
isws  to  a  superior  power,  suffers  no  intrusion 
from  without.    This  conviction  is  so  much  a 
liabit  of  thought  in  the  modem  worid,  that  in 
actual  life  the  belief   in  immediate   Divine 
figency  is  at  once  attributed  to  ignorance  or 

imposture The  proposition  that   €k)d 

ekcts  sometiikies  mediately,  and  sometimes 
immediately,  upon  the  world,  introduces  a 
changeableness,  and  therefore  a  temporal 
element  into  the  nature  of  His  action.  Now, 
since  our  idea  of  God  requires  an  immediate, 
and  our  idea  of  the  world  a  mediate,  Divine 
operation,  and  since  the  idea  of  combination 
of  the  two  spheres  of  action  is  inadmissible, 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  regard  them 
both  aa  so  permanently  and  immoveably  united, 
that  this  operation  is  for  ever  and  everywhere 
twofold,  both  mediate  and  immediate ;  so  that 

•  Psaha  Uxviu.  43 ;  Acts.  vii.  36.  t  Matt.  xvii.  27. 

t  I  Kings  xm.  84.  9  1  S»m.  zH.  1<>,  19. 

f^  A.YchV»bo|>  Trea«h'a   ''Notet  on  the  Mincles  ol  oat 
Lora^,*    piwiininary  Efls«y,  p.  14.  j 


we  must  say — God  acts  upon  the  world  as  a 
whole  immediately ;  but  on  each  part,  only  by 
means  of  His  action  on  every  other  part ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  laws  of  nature."* 

Such  is  Dr.  Strauss's  statement  of  those 
ripe  results  of  German  metaphysics  by  which 
its  able  and  laborious  professors  have  tied  up 
the  hands  of  the  Most  High  God  Himself,  and 
reasoned  away  all  His  power  ever  to  work  a 
miracle  again.  Their  decree  is  just  as  absolute, 
and  more  severe,  than  that  procured  by  the 
Persian  satraps ;  and  if  Daniel  were  sentenced 
a  second  time  to  the  den  of  lions,  neither  Qod 
nor  angel  could  be  suffered  to  interfere  for  hit 
deliverance.  The  reasoning  which  achieves 
this  mighty  result  is  so  ambitious  as  to  grasp 
the  whole  universe,  and  the  vast  circle  of  **  the 
whole  totality  of  finite  things." 

Without  daring  to  foUow  it  in  this  lofty 
flight,  let  us  try  its  consistency  in  an  easier 
form,  just  as  astronomers  work  out  the  law 
of  gravitation  in  the  problem  of  two  and  tbrecr 
bodies.  Let  A,  B,  O,  stand  for  three  parts, 
which  compose  the  whole  universe.  Now  the 
theory  is  this:  that  God  acts  on  A,  only 
throng  the  medium  of  His  action  on  B  and  0.; 
on  B,  only  through  His  action  on  A  and  0; 
and  on  0,  only  by  his  action  on  A  and  B. 
Every  one  of  the  three  is  further  from  Him 
than  the  two  others,  since  He  acts  on  it  only 
through  the  medium  of  His  action  upon  them. 

Or,  to  vary  the  illustration :  there  are  three 
individuals,  the  first  in  sucoession  of  our  race 
— ^Adam,  Cain,  and  Snoch.  We  wish  to 
account  for  their  existence,  without  the  ad* 
mission  that  all  were  created — which  is  f  anati* 
cal — or  that  one  was  created,  and  the  others 
derived  from  him  by  natural  generation— 
whieh  is  both  fanatical  and  partial.  So  we 
invent  the  ingenious  hypothesis  that  each  ol 
them  is  both  grandfather  and  father  to  the 
two  others.  All  the  three  are  thus  immediately 
fr<Hn  the  hand  of  God ;  but  each  one  of  them 
is  from  Him  only  by  his  being  son  and  grand- 
son  with  two  others.  Archimedes  said,  "  Give 
me  a  fulcrum,  and  I  will  move  the  earth ;" 
and  vmly  these  German  metapfaydicians  have 
found  out  a  8ini<ulai'  fulcrum  whereby  to  uproot 
the  Gospel  from  its  foundations  in  real  history 
and  consign  it  for  ever  to  the  land  of  dream8.t 

Here,  for  the  present^  however,  we  must 
pause. 

•  "Leben  Jasuj"  vol.  i.,  pp.  71^73. 

t  Key.  T.  E.  Birks*  "  Modem  Bationalistn/'  pp.  14—17, 
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"MAKE   TO   TOTOSELYES   PBIEHDS/* 

A    STORY    FOR    THE    CHRISTMAS    HBAR'TH. 
BT  MB8.  HABBIET  BSBOHM&  8TOWB* 


|T  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
a  doll  winter  day,  that  John  — 
eat  in  hie  coonting-room.  The  eon 
had  nearly  gone  down,  and  in  fact  it 
was  already  twilight  bene&th  the  ehadows  of 
the  tall,'  dusky  atorea,  and  the  dose,  crooked 
■treeta  of  that  quarter  of  Boston.  Hardly 
light  enough  atraggled  through  the  dueky 
panes  of  the  connting-hoase  for  John  to  read 
the  entries  in  a  mmch-thumbed  memorandom- 
book,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

A  small,  than  boy,  with  a  pale  face  and 
anjdoos  expression,  significant  of  deliqaqy  of 
oonstitation  and  a  too  early  acqaaintance  with 
want  and  sorrow,  was  standing  by  him,  ear- 
nestly watching  his  motions. 

"Ah,  yes,  my  boy,"  said  John,  as  he  at  last 
shut  up  the  momorandum-book.  "Yes,  I've 
found  the  place  now ;  Tm  apt  to  be  forgetful 
ftbont  these  things ;  come,  now,  let's  go.  How 
is  it  P  haven't  you  brought  the  basket?  " 

"JSTq,  sir/'  said  the  boy,  timidly.  "The 
grocer  said  he'd  let  mother  have  a  quarter  for 
it,  and  she  thought  she'd  sell  it" 

« That's  bad,"  said  John,  as  he  went  on, 
tying  his  throat  with  a  long  comforter  of  some 
yards  in  extent;  and  as  he  continued  this 
operation  he  abstractedly  repeated,  "That's 
bad,  that's  bad,"  till  the  poor  little  boy  looked 
quite  dismayed,  and  began  to  think  that  some- 
how his  mother  had  been  dreadfully  out  of  the 
way. 

"  She  didn't  want  to  send  for  help  so  long 
as  she  had  anything  she  could  sell,"  said  the 
little  boy,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  right,"  said  John,  taking 
from  a  pigeon  hole  in  the  desk  a  large  pocket- 
book,  and  beginning  to  turn  it  over ;  and,  as 
before,  abstractedly  repeating,  "  Quite  right! 
quite  right  I"  tiU  the  little  boy  became  re- 
assured,  and  began  to  think^  although  he  didn't 
know  why,  that  his  mother  had  done  something 
quite  meritorious. 


"  Well,"  said  John,  after  he  had  taken  aeretal 
bills  from  the  pocket-book,  and  traiuferr?d 
th^n  to  a  wallet  wjiiich  he  put  into  his  jxMket, 
••  now,  we're  ready,  my  boy."  But  ^fiI8t  k 
stopped  to  look  up  his  desk,  and  then  he  said, 
abstractedly  to  himself ,  "  I  wonder  if  I  hadn't 
better  take  a  few  tracts." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  confessed  thai  this  John  i — , 
whom  we  have  introduced,  to  our  reader,  was 
in  his  way  quite  an  oddity.    He  had  a  numbor 
of  singular  little  penchants  and  peculiarities 
quite  his  own— such  as  a  passion  for  pokio^ 
among  dark  alleys,  at  all  aorta  of  seuiapable 
and  unseasonable  hours ;  fishing  out  troops  oi 
dirty,  neglected  children;  and  fussing  aboat 
generally  in  the  community,  till  he  could  get 
them  into  schools  or  otherwise  provided  for. 
He  always  had  in  his  pocket-book  a  note  of 
some  doaen   poor   widows  who  wanted  tea. 
sugar,  or  oandieSf  or  other  things,  such  as  poor 
widows  always  will  be  wanting.    And  then  he 
had  a  moat  extraordinazy  talent  for  finding  oat 
aU  the  aick  strangers  that  lay  in  out*of-tbe-«»; 
upper  rooms  in  hotels,  who,  everybody  kaows, 
have  no  business  to  get  sick  in  such  places  ^' 
less  they  have  money  enough .  to  pay  tliair  ex- 
penses, which  they  never  do. 

Besides  this,  all  John's  kinsmen  and  cousins, 
to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fortieth  remoTe,were 
always  writing  him  letters,  which,  amo^g  ot^ff 
pleasing  items,  generally  contained  the  ib* 
telligence  that  a  few  hundred  dollars  was  jo&t 
then  exceedingly,  necessary  to  save  them  from 
utter  rain,  and  they  knew  of  noboclf  else  to 
whom  to  look  for  it. 

And  then  Joirn  was  up  to  his  throat  in  bkA- 
scriptions  to  every  charitable  society--h4d  a 
hand  in  building  all  the  churches  witlun  & 
hundred  miles;  occasionally  gave  four  or  fi^e 
thousand  dollars  to  a  college ;  offered  to  he  one 
of  six  to  raise  ten  thousand  doUara  for  some 
benevolent  purpose;  and  when  four  of  the  sis 
backed  out,  quietly  pafd.  the  balance  himself- 
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and  said  no  more  about  it.  Another  of  his 
innoc^ti  fiineies  was,  to  keep  always  abotit 
him  any  quantity  of  tracts  and  good  books, 
little  and  big,  for  children  and  grown-up 
people,  which  he  generally  diffused  in  a  kind 
of  gentle  shower  about  him  wherever  he 
mored. 

So  great  was  his  monomania  fbr  benevolence, 
tbat  it  could  not  at  all  confine  itself  to  the 
streets  of  Bostozi;  the  circle  of  hifi  relmtives,  os 
eren  the  United  States  of  America.     John 

was  fully  posted  up  in  the  aflbirs  of 

India,  Burmah,  China,  and  all  those  odd  ont- 
of-lhe-^aj-  plttces,  which  no  sensible  man  ever 
thinks  of  with  any  interest,  unless  he  oan 
inakiB  some  money  there;*  and  money,  it  is  to 
be  confessed,  John  didn't  make  there,  though 
\t  spent  dn  abundance.  Foir  getting  up  ]^nt- 
ingpresdes  in  Ceylon,  f<5r  Chinese  type,  for 
boies  of  clothing  and  what-not  to  be  sent 
ioW^  Sandwich  Islands,  for  school-books 
for  the  Greeks^  Johli  was  without  a  parallel. 
IJo  wonder  his  rich  brother  merchants  some- 
times thought  him  something  of  a  bore,  since, 
Ilia' heart  being  full  of  all  these  matters,  he 
was  rather  apt  to  talk  d.boUt  them,  and  some- 
times to  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  fellow- 
ship, to  an  extent  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.   ' 

So  it  came  to  pass  often,  that  though  John 
"Was  a  tiiriving  business  man,  with  some  ten 
ttousand  a  year,  he  often  wore  a  pretty  thread- 
tare  eoat,  the  seams  whefeof  would  be  trimmed 
'^th  lines  of  white,  and  he  would  sometimes 
aaeed  several  pretty  pl^in  hints  on  the  subject 
c^f  a  new  hat  before  he  would  think  he  could 
^ffotd  one.    Now,  it  is  to  be  confessed  the 
v^orld  is  not  alwkryd  grateful  to  those  who  thus 
devote  thetnselves  to  its  interests,  and  John 
bad  as  much  occasion  to  know  this  as  many 
another  tnan.    People  got  so  used  to  John's 
giving,  that  his  bounty  became  as  common 
and  as  necessary  as  that  of  a  higher  Bene- 
factor, '*^ho  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  Upon  the 
evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the 
just  ilnd  the  unjust;'*  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  people  took  them  as  tl^ey  do  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain,  quite  as  matters  of  course,— not 
thinking  much  about  them  when  they  came, 
but  particularly  apt  to  scold  when  they  did  not. 
"But  John  never  cared  for  that.    He  didn't 
g^^^  for  gratitude;  he  did  not  giv«  for  thanks, 
^0^  to  have  his  name  published  in  the  papers 
^    one  of  fitbt  who  had  given  fifty  thousand  to 
do  ^o  and  so ;  but  he  gave  because  it  was  in  his 
^^^^rt  to  give,  and  we  all  know  it  is  an  old 


rule  in  medicine  as  well  as  morals,  that  what 
is  in  a  man  mutt  be  brought  out.  Then,  again 
John  had  heard  it  reported,  that  there  bad 
been  One  of  distinguished  authority  who  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  "moTB  hUssed 
to  give  than  receive,*  and  he  very  much  believed 
it---believed  it,  because  the  One  who  said  it 
must  hove  known,  since  for  man's  sake  He 
once  gave  away  all. 

And  so  when  some  thriftless,  distant  relative, 
whose  debts  John  had  paid  a  dozen  times  over, 
gave  him  an  overhauling  on  the  subject  of 
liberality,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  him  by 
the  throat  for  further  charity,  John  calmed 
himself  down  by  a  chapter  or  two  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  then  seat  him  a  good 
brotherly  letter  of  admonition  and  counsel* 
with  a  bank  note  to  enforce  it;  and  when  some 
quenilous  old  woman,  who  had  bad  a  tenement 
of  him  rent  free  for  three  or  four  years,  sent 
him  word  that  if  he  didn*t  send  and  mend  the 
waterpipes  she  would  move  right  ont,  John 
sent  and  mended  them.  People  said  he  was 
foolish,  and  that  it  didn't  do  any  gtiod  to  do 
for  ungrateful  people,  but  John  knew  that  it 
did  him  good ;  he  lored  to  do  it,  and  he  thought 
also  on  some  words  tiiat  ran  to  this  effect,  "Do 
good  and  lend,  ho^pvngfor  noHMtg  againJ*  John 
literally  hoped  for  nothing  again  in  the  way  of 
reward,  either  iii  this  world  or  in  Heaven, 
beyond  the  present  pleasure  of  the  deed ;  for 
he  had  abundant  occasion  to  see  how  f  avouM 
are  forgotten  in  this  world ;  and  as  for  another, 
he  had  in  his  own  soul  a  standard  of  benevo- 
lence so  high,  so  pure,  so  ethereal,  that  but  One 
of  mortal  birth  ever  reached  it.  John  f  dt  that 
do  what  he  might,  he  fell  ever  so  far  below  the 
lifb  of  that  tpoUese  One,  that  his  erown  in 
Heaven  must  come  to  him  at  last,  not  as  a 
reward,  but  as  a  free  eternal  gift. 

But  all  this  while  our  friend  and  his  little 
companion  have  been  pattering  along  the  wet 
streets,  in  the  rain  and  sleet  of  a  bitter  cold 
evening,  till  they  stopped  before  a  groeerf. 
Here  a  large  cross-handled  basket  was  first 
bought,  and  then  filled  with  sundry  packages 
of  tea,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  staaroh,  and  various 
other  matters ;  a  barrel  of  fiour  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  after  him  on  a  dray.  Johb  next 
stepped  at  the  dry  goods  store  and  bought  a 
pair  of  blankets,  with  which  be  loaded  down 
the  boy,  who  was  happy  enough  to  be  so  loaded ; 
and  then,  turning  gradually  firom  the  more 
^^uented  streets,  the  two  were  soon  lost  to 
view  in  one  of  the  dimmest  alleys  of  the  dty. 

The  cheerful  fire  was   blazing   in  John's 
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parlour,  as,  retomed  from  his  long  wet  walk, 
he  was  sitting  bj  it  with  his  feet  oomfortablj 
enoased  in  slippers.  The  lamp  was  burning 
brightly  on  the  centre  table,  and  a  group  of 
children  were  around  it,  studying  their  lessons. 
"  Papa,"  said  a  litde  boy,  *'  what  does  this 
Terse  mean  ?  It's  in  my  Sunday-school  lesson : 
'Make  to  joxLTSGlyeB  friends  cf  ike  mummon  of 
vfMrighUousness,  that  when  ye  fail  ^tey  ma/y 
reoeive  yov, into  everlasting  haintatums" 

*'  Ton  ought  to  have  asked  your  teacher,  mj 
■on." 

"  But  he  said  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  it 
meant.  He  wanted  me  to  look  this  week  and 
see  if  I  ODuld  find  it  out." 

John's  standing  resource  in  all  ezegetical 
difficulties  was  Dr.  Scott's  Family  Bible. 
Therefore  he  now  got  up,  and,  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  walked  to  the  glass  book-ease,  and 
took  down  a  volume  of  that  worthy  commen* 
tator,  and,  opening  it,  read  aloud  the  whole 
exposition  of  the  passage,  together  with  the 
practical  reflections  upon  it ;  and,  by  the  time 
he  had  done,  found  his  young  auditor  fast 
asleep  in  his  chair. 

"  It's  clear,"  said  John,  "  this  child  plays  too 
hard.  He  can't  keep  his  eyes  open  in  the 
evenings.    It's  time  he  was  in  bed." 

*'  1  wasn't  asleep,  pa,'*  said  Master  Henry, 
stortiiig  up  with  that  air  of  injured  innocence 
with  which  gentlemen  of  his  age  generally 
treat  an  imputation  of  this  kind. 

'*  Then  can  you  tell  me  now  what  the  pas- 
sage means  that  I  have  been  reading  to  you  P" 
**  There's  so  much  of  it,"  said  Henry,  hope- 
lessly, "  1  wish  you'd  just  tell  me  in  short  order, 
papa." 

"  Oh,  read  it  for  yourself,"  said  John,  as  he 
pushed  the  book  towards  the  boy ;  for  it  was  to 
be  confessed  that  John  perceived  at  this  moment 
that  he  had  not  himsdf  received  any  particu- 
larly luminous  impression,  though  of  course 
he  thought  it  was  owing  to  his  own  want  of 
comprehension. 

John  leaned  back  in  his  rocking-chair,  and 
began  to  speculate  a  little  as  to  what  he  really 
should  think  the  verse  might  mean,  supposing 
he  was  at  all  competent  to  decide  upon  it. 
"'Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness,' — that's  money,  very  cleai4y. 
How  am  I  to  make  friends  with  it  or  of  itP 
'Receive  me  into  everlasting  habitations!' 
that's  a  sing^ar  kind  of  expression — I  wonder 
what  it  means!  Dr.  Scott  makes  some  very 
good  remarks  about  it,  but  somehow  I'm  not 
eouMtly  dear." 


Wen,  thoughts  wiU  wander,  and  as  John  \sf  ^ 
with  his  head  on  the  back  of  his  rooki]ig*€bair, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fliekerix^  blase  of  tiie 
coal,  visions  of  his  wet  tramp  in  the  city,  and 
of  the  lonely  garret  he  had  been  visiting,  ud 
of  the  poor  woman  with  the  pale,  discoarag«d 
face,  to  whom  ho  had  carried  warmth  and  ooffl* 
fort,  all  blended  themselves  together.  He  fek 
too,  a  little  indefinite  oreeping  ehiU,  and  axm 
uneasy  sensations  in  his  head  like  a  ooo- 
mencing  cold,  for  John  was  not  a  strong  man, 
and  it  is  probable  his  long  wet  walk  vas  likol; 
to  cause  him  some  inconvenience  in  tiiis  wif. 
At  last  he  was  fast  aoleep,  nodding  in  his  ekff. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  very  sick  in  M 
that  the  doctor  came  and  went;  and  that  be  grew 
worse  and  worse.  He  was  going  to  die.  He 
saw  his  wife  sitting  weeping  by  hii  pili^ 
— ^his  children  standing  by  with  pale  and 
frightened  faces— ^U  things  in  his  room  began 
to  swim  aJid  waver  and  fade,  and  voioes  thai 
called  his  name,  and  sobs  and  lamcntationathai 
rose  around  him,  seemed  far  off  and  diataat  m 
his  ear.  "  Oh,  eternity  1  eternity!  I  am  going-I 
am  going,"  he  thought:  and  in  tiiat  honr.Bbm^ 
to  tell,  not  one  of  his  good  deeds  seeoisd  good 
enough  to  lean  on ;  all  bore  some  taint  or  ii&gSi 
to  his  purified  eye,  of  mortal  aelfishaeM,  and 
seemed  unholy  before  the  all  pitbb.  "I  »» 
going,"  he  thought }  "  there  is  no  time  to  ^h 
no  time  to  alter,  to  balanoe  acooonts,  and  1 
know  not  what  I  am,  but  I  know,  0  J«8M» 
what  Thou  art.  I  have  trusted  in  Thee,  and 
shall  never  be  confounded."  And  witk  M 
last  breath  of  prayer,  earth  was  past. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  as  of  mvnc 
awakened  him.  As  an  infant  child  not  yet  folly 
awake  hears  the  holy  warblingsof  its  mother'i 
hymn,  and  smiles, half  oonsoious,  so  the  Heaven* 
born  became  aware  of  sweet  voices  and  lomg 
faces  around  him  ere  yet  he  fully  awoke  to  the 
new  immortal  Lifs. 

"  Ah,  he  has  come  at  last ;  how  long  we  haw 
waited  for  him— here  he  is  among  us— novfor 
ever — welcome ! — welcome !"  said  the  voices. 

Who  shall  speak  the  joy  of  that  latest  biA 
the  birth  from  death  to  life  1  The  sweet,  eahn. 
inbreathing  consciousness  of  purity  and  rtt^ 
the  certainty  that  aU  sin,  aU  weaknees  m 
error,  are  at  last  gone  for  ever^the  de^* 
immortal  rapture  of  repose— felt  to  he  w* 
begun — never  to  end  1 

So  the  eyes  of  the  Heaven-bom  opened  on 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earih,  m 
wondered  at  the  crowd  of  lovmg  f««s  that 
thronged  abo«t  him,    fair  i&tm  <^  ^«^^' 
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gach  M  earth  nerer  knew,  pressed  roand  him 
with  blesBiiigB,  thanks,  and  welcome. 

He  Gpoke  not,  but  he  wondered  in  his  heart 
who  they  were,  and  whence  it  came  that  they 
knew  him — and  soon  as  the  inqtdrj  formed 
itoelf  in  his  soul,  it  was  read  at  once  bj  his 
heavenly  friends. 

"I,"  said  one  bright  spirit,  "  was  a  poor  boy 
whom  yon  foand  in  the  streets ;  you  sought 
me  out,  yon  sent  me  to  school,  yon  watched 
OTcr  me,  and  led  me  to  the  house  of  God,  and 
now  here  I  am."  "  And  we,"  said  other  voices, 
"are  other  neglected  children  whom  you 
rescacd."  **  And  I,"  said  another,  "  was  a  lost, 
helpless  girl — sold  to  sin  and  shame ;  nobody 
thoaght  I  conid  be  sared,  everybody  passed 
me  by  till  you  came.  You  bu^t  a  home,  a 
refoge,  for  euch  poor  wretches  as  me,  and 
there  I  aud  many  like  me  heard  of  the  Saviour, 
and  here  we  are."  "And  I,"  said  another, 
"was  once  a  clerk  in  your  store.  I  came  to 
the  city  innocent,  but  I  was  betrayed  by  the 
tempter.  I  forgot  my  moth  er  and  my  mot  b  er's 
God.  I  went  to  the  gaming-table  and  the 
theatre,  and  at  last  I  robbed  your  drawer. 
You  might  have  justly  cast  me  off,  but  you 
bore  with  me,  you  watched  over  me,  you  saved 
me.  I  am  here  through  you  this  day,"  "  And 
I,"  said  another,  "was  a  poor  slave-girl — 
doomed  to  be  sold  on  the  auction  block  to  a 
life  of  infamy,  and  the  ruin  of  soul  and  body. 
Had  you  not  been  willing  to  give  so  largely 
for  my  ransom,  no  one  had  thought  to  buy  me. 
You  stimulated  others  to  give,  and  I  was  re- 
deemed. I  lived  a  Christian  mother  to  bring 
my  children  up  for  Christ ;  they  are  all  here 
with  me  to  bless  you  this  day ;  and  their  chil- 
dren  on  earth,  and  their  children's  children, 
are  growing  up  to  bless  you."  "  And  I,"  said 
another,  "  was  an  unbeliever.    In  the  pride  of 


my  intellect,  I  thought  I  could  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  Christianity.  I  thought  I 
could  answer  the  argument  from  miracles  and 
prophecy;  but  your  patieht,  self«-denying  life 
was  an  argument  I  never  could  answer.  When 
I  saw  you  spending  all  your  time  and  all  your 
money  in  efforts  for  your  fellow-men,  imdis* 
couraged  by  ingratitude,  and  careless  of  praise, 
then  I  thought '  there  is  something  Divine  in 
that  man's  life,*  and  that  thought  brought  me 
here." 

He  looked  around  on  the  gathering  congre* 
gation,  and  he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  whom 
he  had  drawn  Heavenward  that  had  not  also 
drawn  thither  myriads  of  others.  In  his  life* 
time  he  had  been  scattering  seeds  of  good 
around  from  hour  to  hour,  almost  uncon« 
sciously,  and  now  he  saw  every  seed  springing 
up  into  a  widening  forest  of  immortal  beauty 
and  glory.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
to  be  no  end  of  the  numbers  that  flocked  to 
claim  him  as  their  long-expected  soul-friend. 
His  heart  was  full  and  his  face  became  as  that 
of  an  angel  as  he  looked  up  to  One  who  seemed 
nearer  than  all,  and  said, "  This  is  Thy  love  for 
me,  unworthy,  0  Jesus!  Of  Thee,  and  to 
Thee,  and  through  Thee  are  all  things.  Amen." 

"Amen!"  and,  as  with  chorus  of  many  waters 
and  mighty  thunderings  the  sound  swept  on- 
ward, and  died  far  off  in  chiming  echoes  among 
the  distant  stars,  the  sleeper  awoke. 

We  have  called  his  name  simply  J6hn\  but 
he  of  whom  we  write  hath  long  since  been 
called,  to  that  "  new  name "  which  the  Lord 
giveth  to  him  that  overcometh.  Let  us  follow 
in  his  steps. 

"  Ho  who  marks  from  day  to  day 
With  generous  acts  his  radiant  way, 
Treads  the  same  path  his  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  to  glory  and  to  God." 


OOHFLIMEKTS. 


||0W  far  may  one  consistently  with 
truth  and  honour  employ  compli- 
ments  in  his  intercourse  with  society  P 
This  question  requires  us  to  fix 
the  meaning  of  a  compliment.  Is  it  anything 
different  from  fiaitery  ?  Flattery  may  be  given 
by  means  of  a  compliment,  and  yet  there  are 
many  compliments  that  are  true,  well  deserved, 
and  sincere.  Both  compliment  and  flattery 
belong  to  the  element  of  praise.  Every  one 
hdds  that  it  is  right  to  praise,  if  it  be  rightly 


done.  But  when  one  is  praised  for  things  not 
meritorious,  or  which  the  person  has  not  per- 
formed, or  for  qualities  not  possessed,  or  when 
the  praise  is  out  of  proper  proportion  to  desert 
or  fact,  it  is  flattery.  And  yet  this  does  not  hit 
the  precise  moral  element  that  determines  it. 
Violation  or  exaggeration  of  the  truth  of  facts 
may  be  an  indiscretion  only.  It  must  be  done 
intentionally,  it  must  be  done  insincerely,  and 
for  a  purpose.  Flattery  is  praise  insincerely 
given  for  an  interested  purpose. 
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A  oompliment  is  uanally  praiae  delivered  in 
gome  nnezpecW  ftod  beaatifol  form.  A  com- 
pliment is  praise  in  an  art-form.  It  may  be  a 
mere  intimation,  a  graceful  comparison,  ov  an 
inference  made  or  implied.  It  is  praise  crystal- 
lized. It  bears  about  the  relation  to  praise 
that  proverbs  do  to  formal  philosophy,  or  that 
form  does  to  poetry. 

Oompliments  may  then  be  Ghristianly  honest. 
Several  ezqnisite  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
St.  Paul's  letters  and  speeches.  That  men 
employ  them  deceitfully,  flatteringly,  affords 
no  ju8t  reason  against  a  sincere  and  honest 
use  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  all  the 
more  need  of  showing  by  their  wise  nse  that  a 
perversion  is  unnecessary. 

But  there  is  a  benevolence  in  compliments. 
It  tempts  one  to  look  for  agreeable  traits 
among  his  friends,  and  not  for  faults.  There 
is  among  the  young  of  our  time  an  impression 


that  caustic  and  critical  things  are  smart  and 
genteel.  It  is  supposed  that  dashing  wit,  im- 
scrupulous  cuts,  and  sometimes  an  abrupt  and 
rude  demeanour,  are  signs  •  of  gentlemanly 
freedom.  This  is  a  sad  declension  from  the 
polished  and  kind  gentilities  of  former  schools 
of  good  manners. 

But  a  habit  of  saying  agreeable  things  in 
an  elegant  way,  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into 
falseness,  will  work  benefit  upon  the  speaker; 
sweetening  his  mind,  turning  him  back  from 
bitter  and  hateful  things,  and  inclining  him  to 
the  way  of  kindness.    It  will  confer  great 
pleasure  on  the  object,  since  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  in  the  minor  scenes  of  hie 
than  suddenly  to  receive  praise  for  well-doing, 
in  a  form  that  pleases  at  once  both  the  moral 
sense  and  the  taste.    A  man,  howerer,  must 
be  kind,  of  good  taste,  and  thoroughly  honest, 
to  use  compliments  without  danger— to  himseli 
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A  SONG  FOE  THE  LITTLE  ONES  AT  OUE  OWN  FIRESIDE. 


(HERB  are  trees  in  the  land,  both  fair 
and  grand. 
In  the  field,  or  the  vale,  or  the  hill : 
"There's  the  stately  oak  and  the  silvery 
beech. 
And  the  willow  over  the  rill. 
But  search  as  you  may,  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

Nerer  a  one  will  you  see. 
Be  it  grand  or  fair,  that  can  compare 
With  our  glorious  Christmas  tree ! 

Then  Hurrah ! — ^to  the  tree  that  we  love, 

A  merry  sosg  sing  we ! 
To  the  tree,  all  trees  of  the  world,  above ! 
Hurrah  for  our  Christmas  Tree ! 

You  may  search  if  you  please  far  over  the  seas, 

You  may  road  in  the  cleverest  book. 
But  you  never  will  know,  wherever  you  go. 

Nor  find  wherever  you  look. 
Be  it  thick,  be  it  tail,  be  it  thin,  be  it  small. 

Of  low  or  of  high  degree. 
Any  plant  with  the  fame  of  so  noble  a  name 

As  that  of  the  Christmas  Tree ! 

Then  Hurrah !  to  the,  &c.,  &o. 

Did  ever  you  know  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

With  all  its  fruits  and  flowers, 
Apple,  cherry,  or  pear,  a  tree  that  could  bear 

Such  marvellous  fruit  as  ours  ? 


Wherever  you've  been,  no  fruit  have  yan  seen, 

No  1  and  you  never  will  see. 
Though  you  look  where  you  will,  and  go  look- 
ing on  still. 
Like  that  of  our  Christmas  Tree. 

Then  Hurrah  I  to  the,  &c.,  ic 

Oh,  who  can  declare  what  its  branches  bear 

For  all  good  girls  and  boys  ? 
For  on  it  there  grows,  in  clusters  and  rows, 

A  wonderful  harvest  of  toys. 
And  dolls  ready  drest,  in  their  beautiful  best, 

Such  dolls  as  you  never  did  see! 
And  goodies  as  well,  too  many  to  tell. 

Are  the  crop  of  our  Christmas  Tree ! 

Then  Hurrah !  to  the,  &c.,  Sic, 

And  its  tapers  as  bright  as  the  sweet  starlight, 

Throw  out  a  hundred  gleams-^ 
And  pray  do  you  know  any  tree  that  can  slio» 

A  fruit  of  silver  beams  ? 
And  so  we  declare,  contradict  if  you  dare  I 

That  all  the  world  must  agree, 
Such  a  tree  there  is  none,  'neath  the  moon  or 
the  sun, 

As  a  glorious  Christmas  Tree ! 

Then  Hurrah!  to  the,  <Sbc.,  ^ 


Windsor. 


S.  J.  Stoits,  B.A 
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THE  VELVET  SLIPPEBS. 


BY  OLD  AMOS. 


pNCE  Upon  a  time  tliQi'e  was  a  little 
girl  living  in.  a  village,  and  tbei:c 
came  to  her  a  man  of  a  .very  vene- 
ra1;>le.appearax]uQe>  and  offeved  to  her 
one  of  three  thioga  which  he  set  before  Jier.. 
One  was  a  book*  by  which  she  was  to  under- 
stand all  thing%'  all  mysteries,  all  knowledge, 
and  all  sciences ;  another  thing  was  a  wand, 
by  which  she  would  be  able  to  compel  implicit 
obedience  every  whercr-from  everybody  to  her 
in  everything ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
was  a  pair  of  velvet  slippers,  which  if  she  put 
on  she  was  to  carry  peace  everywhere  as  she 
moved — all  disorder,  all  uoise,  were  to  fly  before 
her — she  was  to  bring  quiet  into  every  family 
in  which  she  entered.  And  she  was  so  sensible 
that,  without  thinking  a  moment  about  the 
other  two,  she  chose  for  the  present  from  the 
old  patriarch  the  velvet  slippers.  She  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  knowledge  and  power  are 
of  little  value  without  pQace. 

As  soon  as  she  put  them  on,  she  seemed  as 
if  walk^g  on  the  wind,  she  moved  over  the 
earth  so  noiselessly ;  and  she  did  not  hurt  her 
feet  a«  she  moved  along ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
all  things  made  a  way  for  her  as  she  moved — 
nothing  resisted  her.  The  velvet  slippers  were 
like  a  second  instinct  to  her.  It  is  true  that 
wherever  she  went  peace  went  with  her,  but 
ike  slippers  told  hear  vfhai  to  cZo.  If  it  were 
unwise  to  go  into  a  certain  house,  the 
slippers  nipped  her  feet,  as  a  hint  not  to  go. 
Sometimes  she  was  about  to  speak,  but  the 
slippers  gave  a  n^  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  Hold 
your  tongue ; "  and  so  she  held  her  tongue. 
Somebody  who  saw  her  going  along  the  street 
called  her  "Cheerful  Silence;"  for  her  face 
was  always  bright  and  kind,  but  she  made  no 
more  noise  than  a  rose  makes  in  growing. 
Old  Agnes  Pepper,  the  postman's  wife,  the 
most  notorious  old  gossip  in  those  parts,  left 
off  in  the  -^ery  middle  of  a  scandalous  stoi<y, 
and  hobbled  grumbling  away,  if  she  saw 
Cheerful  Silence  coming  down  the  street.  Old 
Tom  Funshon,  who  never  opened  his  mouth 
without  an  oath,  put  on  quite  an  amiable  face, 
and  said,  "  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  as  he  saw 
her  approaching.  But  what  was  moat  renv^rl^- 
able.  Jack  Wdsbyi  wh^^Jj^hay^d  so  Sadly  to 
his  wife,  after  the  velvet  slippers  had  crossed 


his  threshold  two  <^*  three  timefi^  was  seen 
taking  his  wife  out  to  church;  a  few  nights 
after  I  heard  him  and  his  wife,  in  their  rough 
way,  actufblly  singine^  a  h3rmn  by  the  fireside. 

You  have  no  idea  what  a  deal  of  good  that 
pair  of  velvet  slippers  did  to  the  village.  Some- 
how everybody  seemed  to  be  smitten  with  the 
idea  of  minding  their  own  business;  there 
was  less  beer  drunk  by  a  great  many  gallons, 
and  the  "  Spotted  Cow "  was  almost  emptied 
every  night.  Old  Mr.  Wurley,  who  was  called 
"  The  Parish  Newspaper,"  seemed  now  never 
to  have  any  news  to  tell,  although  he  always 
had  sox(iething  pleasant  to  say.  Miss  Glibby, 
at  the  chandler's  shop,  now  never  served  out 
scandal  with  the  ounces  of  tea.  There  was  a 
great  deal  less  evil  seen,  and  infinitely  less 
heard  of;  and  all  through  this  pair  of  velvet 
slippers.  It  was  not  so  much  what  the  young 
lady  who  wore  them  said,  that  kept  the  people 
in  awe;  it  was  what  she  did  not  say.  Story- 
tellers, if  they  were  makuig  mischief,  felt  there 
was  a  sort  of  quiet,  uncomfortable  power  in 
her  mild  eyes.  All  scandal  seemed  to  her  like 
a  shower,  or  a  mist,  on  a  bird's  wing;  it  never 
entered  into  her— she  shook  it  off,  and  went 
on  her  way  forgetful  of  it.  She  healed  a  great 
number  of  family  disputes,  but  she  usually  did 
it  by  saying  nothing—but  simply  going  to 
the  house  and  filling  it  with  her  spirit. 

Now  this  sounds  very  much  like  a  f  aiiy  tale ; 
but  it  is  not  too  good  to  be  true.  One  of  the 
most  decided  proofs  of  a  holy  nature  is  the 
disposition  and  the  power  to  produce  peace 
wherever  you  go.  The  world  is  one  great 
scene  of  turmoil  and  war;  there  are  wars  in 
families — wai*s  in  nations — ^wars  in  villages — 
and  wars  in  the  heart;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  the  Christian  is  to  go  with  peace.  He  is 
to  be  a  peacemaker.  Sie  life  is  a  walk  and  a 
convereaMon;  and  in  the  walk  which  he  is  to 
pursue,  he  is  to  make  '*  straight  paths  for  his  feet/* 
and  to  see  that  tJiey  are  shod  with  the  Christian's 
slippers,  '*  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace** 
(James  iii.  18).  The  Christian  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  peace  that  he  may  get  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  "  The  fruit  of  righteousness  is 
sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  A 
man  will  be  just  as  much  a  Christian  as  he  has 
peace  wHhtn  him.    He  will  not  be  able  always 
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to  command  peace  without  him,  because  offences 
will  come,  and  there  are  many  to  whom  the 
very  peace  of  his  own  nature  will  be  an  irrita- 
tion and  an  offence.  There  is  nothing  more 
annoying  to  a  passionate  and  envious  man 
than  the  spectacle  of  peace  in  the  man  he 
envies ;  and  if  he  can  only  arouse  him  to  some 
hasty* act  or  word,  how  gladly  he  says,  "Ah! 
I  have  stung  him  at  last"  But  if  the  Chris- 
tian cannot  always  command  and  compel  peace 
around,  he  will  add  no  more  oil  to  the  flames 
<^  passion  and  discord ;  he  will  use  oil,  not  as 
a  combustible,  but  as  an  emollient.  "  And  the 
work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace ;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
for  ever"  (Isa.  zxzii.  17).  And  is  it  not  a 
great  thing  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wrangling 
in  the  world  to  be  able  to  say,  Well,  I  never 
added  to  it — I  never  joined  in  the  cry — F  never 
mixed  in  the  affray — they  made  a  great  noise, 
but  I  never  helped  them — ^I  was  in  the  crowd, 
and  obliged  to  go  through  it,  but  J  never  added 
to  the  uproar — the  uproars  always  ceased  as  J 
came  nigh,  for  they  saw  I  did  not  like  it,  and 
tried  to  stop  my  ears  against  it !  If  you  act 
thus,  you  will  go  through  the  world  so  quietly, 
it  will  be  as  if  you  wore  velvet  slippers. 

But  the  work  of  some  people  in  the  world  is 
very  different  to  this ;  they  live  to  make  a  noise 
— to  fume  and  to  foam.  The  story  is  told  of 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  that  at  Corinth  or 
Abdera,  I  forget  which,  when  the  city  was  in  a 
great  turmoil,  and  people  moving  about  in 
great  confusion,  he' went  into  the  city  and 
rolled  on  empty  tub  about,  that,  as  he  said, 
they  might  see  that  he  was  not  idle.  But  the 
tubs  rolled  about  by  many  people  are  not  so 
innocent  as  that  of  Diogenes,  for  they  are  full 
of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness;  and  as  their  tub  rolls  they  spill  these 
over  the  city  or  the  village. 

There  is  in  the  world  gratuitous  mischief- 
making.  I  knew  an  unpleasant  man  once 
who,  I  believe,  assailed  and  abused  an  innno- 


cent  man,  because  he  thought  he  added  to  liii 
respectability  by  it.  A  black  chimney-sweep, 
fresh  from  the  chimney,  ran  up  against  a  ridi 
miller,  and  bragged  about  it  all  day.  "  You 
see,"  said  he, "  this  white  came  off  Miller  Jones 
this  moruiug,  as  he  and  I  were  walking  down 
the  street  together."  A  little  further  on  lie 
said,  "  I  oan*t  bear  the  look  of  this  white  flour 
on  my  black  jacket;  this  is  what  oomei  of 
walking  with  Miller  Jones."  A  little  furtba- 
on  he  said,  "  I  wish  Miller  Jones  would  mind 
where  he  went,  and  not1)e  so  fond  of  leating 
his  flour  on  me."  Meantime,  Miller  Jonet. 
who  had  meditated  at  the  time  the  giving  the 
chimney-sweep  a  good  thwaok  for  his  cardecs- 
nes8,had  gone  home  and  brushed  outtheblaek 
soot  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  more 
honourable  flour,  and  thought  no  more  abont 
it.  But  it  was  such  an  honour  to  the  ehimnej- 
sweep  to  have  even  had  an  opportunitj  of 
runm'ng  against  a  miller,  that  he  abused  bin 
many  a  day. 

If  a  man's  character  is  very  low,  it  seems  to 
him  to  reflect  some  credit  to  rend  a  hole  in  the 
character  of  a  man  who  stands*  high.  Wlien- 
ever  a  man  comes  to  me  with  such  a  talc,  I 
always  say,  ihcat  man  has  a  hole  in  his  coal  imi- 
where.  Men  whose  unholy  dispositions  are 
their  curse,  seek  to  sow  strife  wherever  tber 
go ;  and  what  a  character,  to  be  able  to  sar 
late  in  life,  ♦*  Well,  I  have  not  done  mucb,  bot 
I  have  sown  a  good  quantity  of  nettle-seed  a: 
any  rate,  and  I  know  it  will  grow."  Ho» 
different  the  thoughts  of  that  man  or  woman 
who  is  able  to  say,  **  Lord,  I  am  a  poor  weak, 
wicked  creature  at  the  best,  but  I  h>vc  songbt 
to  be  sustained  by  Thy  grace,  so  that  1  bare 
soiled  no  character — been  no  tale-hearer—I 
have  sought  to  make  peace  wherever  I  batt 
gone,  and,  remembering  how  much  migbt  be 
said  against  me,  to  have  little  to  say  against 
any  one  else ! "  Thu  s  instead  of  having  tbe  f  ee« 
shod  with  iron,  how  much  better  to  walk 
through  the  world  IN  Velvet  Sufpibs. 


0HBIBTMA8    PIE. 


I  HE  following  appeared  in  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle,  6th  Januaiy,  1770 : — 
"Monday  last  was  brought  from  Ho- 
wick  to  Berwick,  to  be  shipped  for  London, 
for  Sir  Henry  Grey,  Bart.,  a  pie,  the  contents 
whereof  are  as  follows:  2  bushels  of  flour, 
20  lbs.  of  butter,  4  geese,  2  turkeys,  2  rabbits, 
4  wild  ducks,  2  woodcocks,  6  snipes,  4  part- 
ridges, 2  neats'  tongues,  2  curlews,  7  black- 


birds, and  6  pigeons :  it  is  supposed  a  ray 
great  curiosity,  was  made  by  Mrs.  DorothT 
Patterson,  house-keeper  at  Howick.  It  «»3 
near  nine  feet  in  circumference  at  bottom, 
weighs  about  twelve  stones,  will  take  two  men 
to  present  it  at  table ;  it  is  neatly  fitted  with  a 
case,  and  four  small  wheels  to  facilitate  iw 
use  to  every  guest  that  inclines  to  partake « 
its  contents  at  table." 
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THE   OHABITT   OF    THE   POOB. 

BT  J.  L.  W.,  AUTHOB  OF  "BYOOXE  DATS  IS  OTJE  VILLAGE."* 


Then  out  an'  spak'  bold  Thomas  true. 

As  He  grasped  spear  in  hand, 
Cries,  "  Willie,  ye  maun  tarry  here, 

While  by  your  cause  I'll  stand. 

''Tour  mother  was  my  ae  sister, 

We  grew  up  side  by  side ; 
An'  to  her  son  I'U  faithfu'  be, 

Whatever  fate  betide." 

Scottish  Ballad. 

gOUIt  father's  lang  in  getting  hame 
the  day,  Teena,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver, 
addressing  her  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  busy  preparing  a  sayonry  stew 
that  simmered  upon  the  fire.  ''Ifs  near 
five  o'clock,  an'  he  used  aye  to  be  here  about 


**  He  had  to  gang  roun'  by  Mireside  wi'  some 
Backs,"  answered  the  girl,  '*an'  he  said  be 
would  be  langer ;  but  that's  him  now,  I  hear 
the  sound  o'  wheels." 

"  Te'd  better  put  the  kettle  a  wee  bit  nearer 
the  fire,  to  let  it  be  fairly  boiUn',  an'  mak'  him 
a  cup  o'  tea ;  he  likes  ane  wheb  he  comes  hame 
cauld  an'  weary."  And,  so  saying,  Mrs.  Oliver 
continued  her  darning,  leaving  her  daughter 
to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  conversation,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  stout,  healthy-looking  man, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  entered,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  mother  and  daughter;  while  a 
chubby  fair-haired  child,  throwing  away  the 
doU  with  which  she  had  been  playing,  trotted 
to  meet  him,  exclaiming  joyfully,  "  'At  dad, 
'at  dad;"  adding,  "an'  Ovey  (Rover)  tae,"  at 
the  sight  of  her  playfellow,  a  large  maatifP,  who 
followed  close  to  his  master's  heela. 

Gideon  Oliver  lifted  his  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  saying,  "Has  Isa  been  a  gude  bairn 
when  dad  was  away  ?" 

"Isa  been  gude,  very  gude,"  answered  the 
child  in  her  broken  speech,  drawing  at  the 
same  time  her  dimpled  hand  through  his  hair. 

Mrs.  Oliver  had  risen  upon  her  husband's 
entrance,  and  began  to  unfasten  the  wrappings 
from  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "Ye- are  late  the 
day,  Gideon ;  but  Teena  says  ye  had  to  gang 
to  Mireside  afore  ye  cam'  hame.  It's  very 
stupid  o'  me  bein'  feared  when  ye  are  a  wee 
ahint  your  time,  but  I  canna  help  it,  ye  are  as 
regular  as  the  clock  for  ordinar*."    Then  per- 


ceiving a  sad  expression  on  his  face,  she  added, 
in  an  anxious  tone,  "  Has  ony  ill  happened  ye, 
Gideon,  for  ye  look  wae  ?" 

Gideon  Oliver  turned  away  his  face  for  a 
moment  to  brush  a  tear  from  his  eye ;  then, 
quickly  recovering  himself,  he  placed  in  his 
wife's  hand  a  letter,  which  she  received  in 
silence,  and  read  the  following  words : — 

"Dear  Sir, — It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform 
you  that  your  sister  Mrs.  FairHe  died  this 
morning,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation* 
While  upon  her  deathbed,  she  requested  me  to 
mention  her  wish  that  you  should  come  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  regarding 
her  funeral,  and  also  her  desire  that  one  of  her 
children  might  be  placed  under  your  care» 
hoping  that  each  of  her  late  husband's  brothers 
would  adopt  one  of  the  remaining  three.  I 
trust  that  after  all  the  debts  are  paid,  there 
may  be  a  UtUe  left  over,  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  expense  of  maintaining  and  educating  the 
children  till  thoy  are  able  to  support  them« 
selves. 

"  However,  all  these  matters  can  be  talked 
over  when  we  meet. 

(Signed)    "  Jobbph  Bbaibwood. 
"  Brampton  Bchoolhouae" 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mrs.  Oliver 
could  speak,  after  reading  the  letter;  at  last^ 
the  first  burst  of  grief  past,  she  said,  as  if 
addressing  hei*self, — 

"Puir  wee  Ellen,  she  canna  be  mair  than 
ten  months  auld,  she  was  bom  about  the  time 
Sandy  died.    God  help  the  motherless  infant  1" 

That  evening,  after  the  children  were  asleep, 
Mrs.  Oliver  drew  her  seat  near  her  husband, 
who  sat  in  silence  by  the  fire,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Fairlie's  death'; 
for  well  the  true  wife  knew  how  tenderly  her 
husband  loved  this  sister,  and  how  sorely  his 
heart  was  bleeding  for  his  loss. 

"  I  wish  I  had  gaen  to  see  Peggy  this  simmer, 
Gideon,"  she  began;  "but  it  was  a  lang  way 
to  Broadlands,  an*  I  didna  well  see  how  I  could 
leave  the  bairns ;  an'  then  I  seem  to  ha'e  nae 
heart  for  anything  sin'  our  wee  laddie  died ; 
but  if  I  had  kent  she  was  sae  HI,  I  wadna  ha'e 
let  anything  stop  me." 

"  There's  nae  use  vexin'  yoursel'  refleckin'. 


*  "  Bygono  Days  in  Ottr  Villasre."     Sdlnbargh :  William  Oliphaat  and  Co. 
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"M&ry"  said  her  husband,  kindly.  "Peggy 
wrote  that  ahe  oouldna  expect  ye  to  gang  sae 
far  frae  hame  an'  leave  sae  mony  bairns.  It's 
me  that's  been  to  blame ;  I  might  ha'e  gane  an' 
seen  her,  pair  thing.  Bat  what  dae  ye  say 
about  us  takin'  Ellen  ?  She  will  soon  be  auld 
eneuch  to  toddle  about  the  house  wi'Isa;  only 
another  wee  ane  will  gi'e  ye  mair  wark,  an'  ye 
havena  been  a'thegether  strong  this  while 
back." 

"Never  think  on  me,  Gideon,"  answeiod 
Mrs.  Oliver ;  "  I  wad  dae  muckle  for  Peggy's 
bairns.  "We  gaed  to  the  schule  thegether,  an' 
learned  our  lessons  aff  the  same  book,  an' 
mony  a  day  we  played  thegether  by  the  bum- 
side  at  Auld  Shiels ;  an'  then,  when  we  were 
bits  o'  lassies,  not  ower  fifteen,  we  gaed  away 
to  Thurwill  Fair,  an'  bired  oui-sels  to  the  same 
master.  Do  ye  mind  it,  Gideon  ?  It  was  there, 
tae,  we  attended  Mr.  Clark's  sacrament.  I 
was  a  thochtless  crater  in  thae  days,  never 
heedin'  onything  but  dress  or  folly ;  an*  mony's 
the  wamin*  I  got  frae  Peggy  to  mind  that 
there  was  another  warld  besides  this  ane.  A' 
the  time  o'  the  table  service,  when  Mr.  Clark 
was  addressin'  us,  I  saw  the  tears  drappin' 
frae  her  een ;  an'  the  first  serious  thought  I 
ever  had  was  when  she  made  me  kneel  down 
beside  her  in  the  plantin'  as  we  cam'  hame  frae 
the  kirk  that  day ;  an'  then,  oh,  how  she  did 
pray  for  us  baith !" 

**  She  was  aye  a  by  ordinar'  lassie  sin',  ever  I 
mind,"  answered  Gideon,  "  an'  no  like  any  o' 
the  rest  o'  us.  I  wonder  where  she  got  sic 
genty  ways  as  she  had.  I  never  saw  anybody 
could  equal  her,  except  yoursel',  Mary." 

"Dinna  mention  us  in  the  same  breath, 
Gideon,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  I  just  wish  I  was 
half  as  gude  as  she  was.  I  dinna  ken  what 
was  about  her,  for  nane  o'  the  young  men 
durst  use  ony  freedom  wi'  her ;  and  even  on 
the  harvest-rig.  Or  at  the  buchts  in  the  momin', 
where  sae  muckle  folly  used  to  gang  on  among 
the  lads  and  lasses,  her  manner  checked  a'  kind 
o'  nonsense.  An'  then,  though  she  was  sae 
bonny,  that  never  seemed  to  uplift  her.  I  mind 
ae  nicht,  at  Hillend,  after  we  were  dune  wi'  our 
wark,  we  took  a  saunter  up  the  bum-side  frae 
the  house,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  aboon 
the  washin'  pule.  We  hadna  been  lang  there 
when  Willie  Gourlay  (our  master's  son)  cam' 
up  wi'  some  heather  in  his  hand,  which  he  put 
into  Peggy's  cap,  an'  tellt  her  to  look  at  hersel' 
in  the  water,  an'  see  how  bonny  she  was,  sayin', 
*  I  saw  the  laird's  daughters  when  they  were 
dressed  for  a  ball  the  other  nicht,  Peggy ;  but 


for  a'  their  ribbons  and  brooches  Ihey  didia 
look  half  as  well  as  you.'  Instead  o'  bein'  ik 
least  carried  wi'  his  praise,  though  she  liked 
him  sae  well,  she  only  was  vexed,  and  said 
cannily, — 

*•  *  Te  wadna  maV  me  proud,  wad  ye,  Willie? 
I  ha'e  as  little  right  to  be  vain  o'  my  face  aa 
the  peacock  has  o'  his  grand  feathers  that  be 
is  aye  spreadin'  out  for  admiration ;  ^e  didaa 
mak'  oursels.'  Oh,  Gideon,  I  whiles  think  if 
she  had  only  marryt  Willie  Gourlay,  they  wad 
baith  ha'e  been  happy,  for  Willie  y^tA  hac 
travelled  ower  the  whole  world,  I  believe,  fur 
ae  kind  blink  o'  her  e'e." 

"  What  can  ye  say  about  it,  Mary,"  replied 
Gideon,  sadly,  "  than  just  it  had  been  ordered 
otherwise  by  Ane  wha  canna  err  ?  Ye  see 
Peggy  had  her  ain  share  o*  independence,  an' 
she  couldna  stan'  his  mother  an'  sister's  lookin* 
down  on  her ;  but  mony  a  vexed  heart  she  bi 
especially  after  Willie  'listed,  an'  gaed  iS  w 
the  Indies.  Then  we  a*  advised  her  to  marry 
Robert  Fairlie,  thinking  he  was  a  grand  match 
for  her,  besides  bein*  a  ^clever,  actiTe  ma. 
though  I  doubt,  after  a',  he  wasna  worthj  o' 
her.  But  nane  ever  heard  Peggy  compUia 
If  she  had  sorrows,  she  keepit  them  to  hersd'. 
Ye  havena  tellt  me  yet,  though,  what  ye  think 
about  us  takin'  wee  Ellen." 

**  I  am  loth  to  pai-t  them,  Gideon."  said  ka 
wife.  "  Do  ye  no  think  we  could  keep  them  a' 
Ye  ken  the  Fairlies  are  a  high,  proud  kind^ 
folk,  an'  sair  my  heart  misgi'es  me  if  Fegg7* 
baims  wad  be  well  lookit  on  amang  them.  But 
mind  this,  Gideon,  if  they  should  come,  as'  u 
they  should  ha'e  ony  siller,  no  ae  pemiy  o'  it 
is  touched  by  us.  I  wad  never  ha'e  it  said  ^ 
Gideon  Oliver  made  bis  sel'  rich  at  the  expend 
o'  the  orphan  baims." 

"  It  winna  do;  Mary,"  was  the  reply.  " !)""» 
ask  me,  for  it  vexes  me  to  refuse  yoa  ought 
Ano  is  as  muckle  as  ye  can  well  manage  wi'  oor 
ain.  But  as  it  is  likely  I  may  bring  the  wee  laffi^ 
away  wi'  me,  some  o'  the  lads  frae  Black  Hooa^ 
had  better  meet  me  at  the  town  on  IVidaj 
nicht ;  the  coach  gets  there  aboat  serai 
o'clock." 

It  was  a  stormy  and  bleak  winter  day  when 
the  friends  who  were  to  oonduct  the  remain* 
of  Mrs.  Fairlie  to  her  laat  resting-place  ©«< 
in  the  farmhouse  of  Lochhead. 

After  a  short  prayer  by  the  old  and  vene- 
rated minister,  the  mourners  began  to  io^ 
themselves  into  a  procession  behind  the  heai*. 
which  moved  slowly  forward  to  the  chnreh;*'^' 
the  "  God's  acre  "  of  our  ancestors,  where  mas 
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is  the  seed  that  the  "  Lord  of  the  harvest "  will 
raise  up  in  glory  when  "  time  shall  be  ho 
more." 

The  snow,  which  had  been  falling  for  some 
days,  was  now  drifted  into  wreaths  here  and 
there  over  the  melancholy  expanse.  Some- 
times the  air  was  calm,  not  a  mnrmur  heard  of 
tinkling  rill  or  rushing  stream,  for  all  were 
frozen  up  in  winter's  icy  embrace ;  again  the 
wind  came  in  gusts,  shaking  the  leafless  trees 
in  its  fury,  and  scattering  in  every  direction 
the  dazzling  masses  of  snow. 

The  heart  of  Gideon  Oliver  was  desolate  in- 
deed when  he  saw  the  clods  thrown  into  the 
grave,  and  the  skilfully  out  turf  smoothed  over 
the  mound  which  contained  all  that  was  mortal 
of  one  so  well-beloved. 

Turning  to  leave  the  place,  his  eye  recognised 
a  stranger  standing  near,  his  form  muffled 
up  in  a  military  cloak,  which  half  concealed 
his  features.  This  stranger,  like  himself, 
seemed  absorbed  in  grief,  and  started  as 
Gideon  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
inquired  if  he  were  not  William  Gourlay. 

"Who  asks  my  name?"  was  the  surprised 
reply. 

"  Gideon  Oliver,"  answered  his  companion. 

In  a  moment  the  other  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  grasped  the  hard  palm  of  the 
carrier's  in  his  own  ;  then  sinking  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  he  groaned  bitterly.  After  a 
few  moments'  silence,  Gourlay,  who  by  steadi- 
ness and  ability  had  earned  promotion  from 
the  ranks,  and  now  enjoyed  the  position  of 
lieutenant,  spoke,  and  said,  "I  am  indeed 
William  Gourlay.  You  will  wonder  to  see  me 
here,  but  a  few  words  may  explain  all.  Arriv- 
ing lately  in  Scotland,  after  ten  years'  absence 
in  foreign  lands,  a  restless  longing  seized  me 
to  see  your  sister,  though  lost  to  me  for  ever, 
and  to  take  one  look  at  the  face  which  had 
heen  the  load-star  of  my  life, — ^the  face  of  my 
first,  my  last,  my  only  love.  I  came  here  this 
morning,  but  only  to  have  the  sad  privilege  of 
following  her  remains  to  the  tomb ;  and  now  I 
go  forth  a  wanderer,  without  a  home,  to  lay  my 
hones  on  some  distant  shore." 

"Binna  speak  that  way,  Mr.  Gourlay,"  said 
the  kind-hearted  carrier;  "ye  have  still  youth 
on  your  side,  and  ha'e  ye  nae  sisters  that  need 
your  care?  Dinna  be  sae  cast  down;  try  to 
^^y»  *The  Lord  gave,  and  He  hath  taken  away : 
blessed  be  His  name.'  Humble  yourself  under 
His  hand,  and  He  will  lift  you  up  again ;  bend 
to  His  will;  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  been 
good  for  you  to  be  afflicted.    Gang  hame  to 


your  friends,  Mr.  Gourlay,  and  rouse  yourseF 
like  a  man.  Had  Peggy  been  to  the  fore,  she 
wad  ha'e  gi'en  you  the  same  advice." 

"Friends!"  said  the  soldier,  bitterly,  "I 
have  no  friends.  Have  you  not  heard  that  few 
are  left  now  of  my  father's  house  ?  Ten  years' 
absence  has  emptied  our  dwelling,  filled  our 
burying-place  in  the  churchyard,  and  scattered 
the  survivors  over  distant  lands." 

"  Puir  chiel'  1 "  said  the  carrier,  wiping  away 
the  tears  that  were  flowing  freely  over  his 
rough  cheeks — "puir  chiel M  say  ye  sae?  then 
I  am  wae,  wae  for  ye.  I  am  rich,  for  I  ha'e  a 
wife  and  bairns.  Gome  an'  see  us,  an'  Mary 
will  be  a  sister  to  you.  Do*  ye  mind  o'  her  P 
She  was  Mary  Innes  lang  syne — Peggy's 
friend  and  neighbour  when  she  served  at  your 
father's." 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember,"  answered  Lieutenant 
Gourlay.  "  Ah !  could  I  forget  aught,  or  any 
one  connected  with  those  times  ?  I  loved  your 
sister,  Oliver,"  resumed  the  soldier,  "  as  man 
never  loved  woman;  but  my  family  were  proud, 
and  they  parted  us  for  ever.  Since  that  time 
it  seems  as  if  the  sap  were  dried  out  of  my 
heart,  and  my  right  arm  were  withered.  But 
one  word  before  we  part — her  children  ?" 

"  They  will  be  provided  for,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  will  ye  no  come  wi'  me  ?  I  canna  think 
on  ye  gain'  away  sae  desolate." 

"Not  now,  Oliver,  not  now,"  groaned  the 
poor  man.  "Farewell,  my  friend;  and  if  we 
should  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  may  we 
all  meet  in  a  better."  And  so  saying  the 
soldier  hurried  from  the  spot. 

Gideon  Oliver  slowly  and  sadly  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  house,  where  a  party  of  friends 
were  already  assembled  to  consult  about  the 
disposal  of  the  children,  as  well  as  to  make 
arrangements  for  winding  up  the  business 
connected  with  the  farm.  A  place  was  soon 
made  at  the  table  for  the  new-comer,  and 
the  conversation  was  resumed  by  the  eldest 
brother-in-law  of  the  deceased,  who  asked  if 
any  one  present  knew  the  extent  of  the  debts ; 
for  Mrs.  Fairlie's  illness  following  so  soon 
after  her  husband's  death,  these  matters  had 
been  neglected. 

Mr.  Braidwood,  the  schoolmaster,  replied, 
that  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  from  what  Mrs. 
Fairlie  told  him  on  her  deathbed,  after  every- 
thing was  cleared,  there  might  be  a  matter  of 
£50  to  each  of  the  children. 

"  Then  who  amongst  us  is  to  take  the  chil- 
dren?" inquired  the  firat  speaker.  "  I  under- 
stand  my  sister-in-law  wished  each  of  their 
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uncles  to  receive  one.  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  eldest  coming  with  me ;  she  maj  assist  her 
aunt  in  household  matters.  Her  monej  will 
go  so  far  to  maintain  her ;  for  I  would  consider 
it  unjust  to  my  own  family  were  I  to  adopt  a 
stranger,  even  though  that  stranger  were  mj 
brother's  child." 

Qideon  Oliver  heard  this  cold,  unfeeling 
speech  with  flushed  cheek  and  kindling  eye ; 
then  starting  to  his  f^et,  he  ezdaimed,  '*  Gentle- 
men— for  ye  are  a'  gentlemen  that  are  here,  an' 
I  am  but  a  puir  man — no  fit  company  for  you, 
m  waiTant  some  o'  ye  are  thinkin'.  I  ha'e 
heard  Mr.  Fairlie's  offer — so  ha'e  ye  a' :  now 
hear  mine.  I  will  tak'  a'  the  bairns— not  ane, 
but  a'» — ^yes,  a'/'  he  repeated,  seeing  the  com- 
pany looked  one  to  another.  "  They  are  my 
sister's, — the  sister  I  liked  best,  now  a  saint  in 
Heaven ;  an'  wha,  I  wonder,  has  as  gnde  a  righfc 
to  them  P  I  canna  promise  to  bring  them  up 
leddies,  but  I  will  try  and  bring  them  up  Chris- 
tians." Then  turning  to  the  schoolmaster,  he 
said,  "  An'  yon,  Mr.  Braidwood,  will  see  that 
the  money  is  put  into  the  bank  in  the  name  o' 
the  bairns  ,*  no  ae  penny  o't  will  be  touched  by 
me,  as  I  hope  to  lay  my  head  in  peace  on  my 
dyin'  pillow." 

After  a  pause,  the  silence  of  which  seemed 
to  imply  the  assent  of  the  friends  present,  the 
minister  rose,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the 
cander,  said,  "  Gideon  Oliver,  yon  have  made 
me  proud  of  my  country  this  day.  The  children 
are  yours,  and  may  the  blessing  of  Him  who  is 
the  orphan's  shield  and  the  widow's  stay  be  with 
you ;  but  your  wife  ?  " 

*'I  will  answer  for  her;  she  will  take  them 
to  her  heart  as  if  they  were  her  ain  :  an'  right 
glad  she  will  be.  It  was  her  proposal  that  I 
should  bring  them  a'  hamc  wi'  me;  but  I 
wadna  listen  to  her,  for  she  hadna  been  strong, 
an'  I  couldna  think  o*  her  bein'  toiled.  And 
now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
company,  *'  I  will  bid  you  gude  day  and  be  aff, 
for  we've  a  lang  journey  afore  us,  the  bairns 
and  me ;  "  and  so  saying,  Gideon  left  the  apart- 
ment. 

Friday  had  been  a  day  of  excitement  in  the 
carrier's  cottage;  the  children  wearied,  and 
counted  the  hours  till  evening  would  come  and 
bring  their  little  cousin ;  and  even  Isa  asked, 
before  going  to  sleep,  that  she  might  be  awaked 
before  *'  Dad  and  wee  Elio  tame  hame." 

** That's  them  now,  mother l"  cried  little 
Gideon,  as  he  rushed  to  the  door.  ''  I  ken 
Daughtitf's  fit ;  au'  see,  Hover  kens  it  tae,  for 
he's  waggin.'  his  tail."    Then  turning  quickly. 


he  exclaimed,  "  Fast,  Teena,  bring^  a  duir! 
here's  father  an'  a  hale  cart  f u'  o'  bairns ;  an' 
the  snav^'s  been  fa'in'  thick  ujmn  thsm,  f<jr 
the're  a'  as  white  as  doos." 

Few  words  passed  between  Oliver  and  his 
wife  until  the  children  were  all  safely  in  bed, 
after  which  Gideon  related  the  sorrowful  events 
of  the  past  day,  saying,  as  he  concluded,  "  Ye 
will  be  glad  for  ane,  Mary,  that  I  brought  ihem 
away ;  ye  said  the  puir  things  wad  be  ill  looli: 
on  amang  their  father's  friends." 

"  Gideon  Oliver,"  answered  his  wife,  fondlj, 
while  a  tear  moistened  her  soft,  gentle  e^e,  ''I 
am  prouder  o'  ye  this  nicht,  my  husband, 
than  I  was  that  day  I  stood  wi'  ye  afore  the 
minister,  an'  heard  ye  vow  to  protect  and 
cherish  me  till  death  should  us  part.  Glad  I 
am — mair  than  glad.  This  is  the  first  tim« 
my  heart  has  been  light  sin'  our  wee  laddie's 
death.  The  Lord  has  restored  fourfold  that 
which  He  took  away.  Oh  that  He  may  enable 
us  to  be  faithful  to  this  great  trust ! " 

Heturning  to  my  native  place  after  the  lap?' 
of  some  years,  I  enjoyed  many  pleasant  rambL'^ 
amongst  the  poor,  accompanied  by  the  minister'i^ 
wife,  in  whose  hospitable  dwelling  were  pass^  ^^ 
some  delightful  weeks  of  that  summer. 

"  Gome,"  said  that  friend  to  me  one  daj, 
when  the  fineness  of  the  morning  tempted  ns 
to  leave  the  house  for  a  wander  in  the  fields, 
**  let  us  visit  a  dying-bed,  that  we  maj  lean: 
how  to  die  when  our  time  comes." 

"  Then  it  is  the  deathbed  of  a  Christian,''  I 
answered. 

"Yes."  was  the  reply;  "but  you  shall  m 
and  judge  for  yourself." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  conversation  we 
were  threading  our  path  through  a  coppice 
wood,  which  soon  opened  into  a  tract  of  moor- 
land, rich  with  ferns  and  furze,  interspersed  at 
intervals  by  knolls  covered  vrith  crab  and 
bramble  bushes.  As  we  sauntered  on,  the  hs\ 
quivered  upwards,  flooding  the  air  with  melodjr, 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  hoarse  croak 
of  the  raven,  which  flew  heavily  along,  brashiog 
the  heath  with  his  wings.  About  the  middle 
of  this  moor  stood  a  few  scattered  cottages,  the 
most  distant  of  them  being  that  to  which  we 
bent  our  steps.  We  were  met  a  few  yards 
from  the  door  by  a  comely  young  woman  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms.  The  mother's  face  Iwiv 
traces  of  weeping,  and  at  the  sight  of  uj 
friend  the  tears  gushed  forth  afresh.  Sb« 
preceded  us  quietly  to  the  house,  and  led  thu* 
way  into  a  beautifully    clean    and   orderi/ 
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apartment,  rendered  fragrant  by  the  rose-tree 
that  clustered  round  the  window.  Upon  a 
bed  laj  a  woman  apparently  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  supiK>rted  in  the  anas  of  an  interesting- 
looking  girl,  who,  dipping  a  handkerchief  in 
water,  tenderly  bathed  the  forehead  of  the 
Bofferer. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  the 
sick  one  regarding  her  health,  Mrs.  Cameron 
inquired,  "Is  your  trust  in  your  Saviour  as 
firm  as  ever,  Mrs.  Oliver  ?  " 

*•  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  And  you  have  no  fear  to  enter  the  river  ?  " 
was  again  asked.  "You  know  there  is  'no 
other  way  to  the  gate.' " 

"  No,"  said  the  woman,  "  for  you  remember 
the  promise,  '  When  thou  passest  through  the 
waters,  I  will  be  witl  thee,' — though  I  like  to 
read  it  best  leaving  the  will  he  out  o'  the  verse. 
I  aye  think  the  learned  men  that  looked  ower 
the  translation  o'  the  Bible  should  ha'e  let  it 
Btan'  '  I  with  thee,'  and  that  made  the  promise 
no  sae  muckle  for  the  future  as  the  present 
time;  now  it's  the  present  I  need.  But  ye 
were  speakin'  about  the  river :  I  think  I  am 
already  on  its  brink,  and  waitin'  quietly  till  a 
post  'ill  come  with  a  letter  to  me,  as  it  did  to 
Christiana  and  her  company ;  then  I'll  prepare 
to  gang  across,  hoping  for  *  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need.' " 

"  Do  your  children  come  often  and  see  you  ?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Cameron. 

"Yes,  bless  them,  puir  things,"  was  the 
response,  "  they  are  a'  kind  to  me.  Mony  a 
time  I  think  the  gude-man  an'  them  wad  put 
the  hairs  o'  their  head  aneath  my  feet  to  serve 
me." 

"  And  so  they  should,"  said  my  friend,  "  you 
have  been  faithful  to  them." 

"  Dinna  say  that,  Mrs.  Cameron,"  cried  Mrs. 
Oliver,  "  I  have  been  at  the  best  but  an  un- 
profitable servant ;  I  tried  to  do .  my  duty  to 
them,  bat  have  sadly  failed.    However,  I  can 


die  in  peace ;  for  I  think  that  ane  and  a'  o' 
them  are  seeking  the  Pearl  o*  great  price,  an' 
wiU  meet  me  an  undivided  family  in  Heaven, 
where  Peggy  will  see  her  bairns  again." 

A  spasm  coming  upon  the  sufferer  shortly 
after  this,  we  left  the  house  accompanied  by 
the  young  girl,  who  had  given  up  her  post  by 
the  bed  to  her  eldest  sister. 

"  Your  aunt  will  not  survive  long,  Ellen,  I 
fear,"  said  my  friend. 

"'Deed  we  expect  naething  but  death, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  poor  girl  through  her 
tears.  '  Aji'  what  will  we  dae  without  her  P 
Oh,  how  kind  she  has  been  to  us  a' !  We  never 
kent  ony  difference  between  us  an*  her  ain; 
'deed  I  think  she  made,  if  onything,  rather 
mair  o'  us.  Then  she  span  a'  our  olaes,  just 
as  she  did  my  cousin's ;  an'  when  my  sisters 
were  in  service,  mony  a  time  she  gi'ed  them  a 
five-shilling  piece,  saying,  'Young  folk  are 
aye  needin'  lots  o'  things.'  When  Ann  was 
married  she  got  the  same  providing  as  her  ain 
daughters;  an'  we  never  kent  but  my  uncle 
had  ta'en  her  siller  to  pay  for't — it  wad  only 
ha'e  been  richt  if  he  had ;  but  instead  o'  that, 
the  whole  o'  it  was  gi'en  into  her  hand,  capital 
and  interest,  on  her  marriage  day.  But  I 
canna  tell  ye  o'  a'  they  ba'e  dune  for  us.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Cameron,  my  heart  is  like  to  break  when 
Ithinko'losin'her!" 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  note  was  placed  in 
my  friend's  hand  telling  her  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Oliver.  It  did  not  surprise  us;  for 
we  felt,  when  we  last  saw  her,  that  her  days 
were  numbered  and  her  useful  life  nearly 
finished. 

She  rests  in  peace  till  that  day  when  the 
vision  shall  be  fulfilled :  "  And  I  saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  Ck>d;  and  the 
books  were  opened:  and  another  book  was 
opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life:  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
'.  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  tbeir 
works." 


S^(m^,  ^rt,  nni  gtoj. 
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{See  Frofttt'epiece,  p,  621.) 


I  HE  island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by 
Golnmbns  in  the  year  1492,  but  it  did 
not  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Spain  till  1511.  In  the  year  1762  it 
was  captured  by  the  British,  but  restored  to 
the  Spaniards  again  in  the  following  year.  In 
1850  and  1851  a  band  of  United  States*  ad- 
venturers made  piratical  attempts  upon  the 
island  ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  their 
leader,  Marasso  Lopez,  executed. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  of   the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  about  double  the  length 
of  England,  with  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
seventy-four  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
Its  area,  including  its   dependent  islands,  is 
about  33,000  square  miles.    A  chain  of  moun- 
tains extends  from  east  to  west  along  tbe  whole 
length  of  the  island,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.     In  the  south-east  these  mountains  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  about  6,900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     Great  fertility,  however, 
exists  in  the  valleys,  and  the  sides  of  many 
parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  dense 
forests.    The  huita,  a  kind  of  rat,  is  the  only 
indig^ous  quadrupedj  but  amphibious  reptiles, 
as  the  alligator,  tortoise,  and  serpents,  abound. 
Birds  are  numerous,  and  rich  in  their  plumage ; 
whilst  the  rivers  and  coasts  are  well  supplied 
with  fish.      The  productions   of  the    island 
include  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  other  spices 
in  abundance;   aloes,  mastic,  cassia,  manioc, 
maize,  cocoa,  potatoes,  yams,  and   bananas. 
Tobacco  gi'ows  to  great  perfection ;  also  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo.    In  the  plains  large 
flocks  of  cattle  are  reared.    The  population  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  about  a  fifth 
are  whites,  and  the  rest  free  coloured  and 


slaves,  divided  into  nearly  equal  proportiona 
The  Havana,  or  the  Havannah,  which  in  Spaiud 
{Hahana)  signifies  "the harbour,"  is  the  capital 
of  the  island.     It  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  th^  river  Lagida.    Oar 
Frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  woriA 
It  is  capable  of  holding  commodiousij  one 
thousand  ships :  but  has  so  narrow  a  chansd, 
that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time.    Thii 
channel  is  strongly  fortified ;  the  city  is  also 
surmounted  with  works,  all    famished  with 
heavy  artilleiy.     A  square  citadel  of  great 
strength  is  erected  near  the    centre  of  the 
town;  and  here  is  the  captain-general*8 palace, 
where   the   treasure  is  deposited.     The  citj 
contains    a    number    of   fine    churches,  two 
hospitals,  a  dockyard,  lazaretto,  and  namerous 
public  buildings.    An  aqueduct  supplies  the 
shipping  with  water,  and  turns  the  saw-mills 
in  the  dockyard.     The  tovm  stands  in  a  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour;    and  the 
houses,  which  are  elegant,  are  mostly  of  stone. 
The  great  square  is  a  fine  ornament  of  the 
place.     The  cigars  which  are  manufactured 
here,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  city,  are  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world.    The  manufac- 
tures also  include  chocolate,  straw  hats,  and 
woollen  fabrics.     The  trade  of   the  port  is 
chiefly  carried  on  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Spain.    The  population 
is  about  130,000,  of  whom  half  are  slaves.  The 
city  has  been  frequently  attacked :  it  was  taken 
in  1536  by  a  French  pirate,  but  ransomed  for 
seven  hundred  dollars.    It  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  English,  by  the  French,  and  by  the 
buccaneei-s.   In  1762  the  British  took  possession 
of  it,  but  restored  it  in  1763. 
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OLD   CLOTHES. 


IHEN  tbe  hawker  working  tlie  sub- 
urban district  comes  by  with  his 
ban-ow  blooming  with  flowers,  and 
petitioning  for  old  clotbes,  old  hats, 
and  old  boots,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  them,  the 
bargain  seems  so  one-sided  that  most  people 
are  only  too  glad  to  begin  the  barter.  We  all 
get  80  sick  of  frowsy  old  clothes,  that  it  seems 
almost  a  mercy  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price ; 
but  to  be  able  to  translate  them  into  geraniums 
and  fuchsias,  &c.,  to  exchange  musty,  fusty 
gabardines  for  fresh  odours  and  rainbow  hues, 
is  more  than  anybody  ever  expected  to  do. 

The  coster  who  initiated  this  subtle  method 
of  weeding  our  wardrobes  must  have  had  a 
special  insight  into  female  character,  ever 
ready  to  exchange  the  solid  and  useful  for  the 
brightly  decorative— at  all  events,  this  almost 
poetical  method  of  filling  old  clothes'  bags 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
abundant  means  of  building  up  a  trrade  which 
has  now  assumed  enormous  proportions.  The 
great  dealers  into  whose  hands  our  cast-off 
skins  ultimately  fall  have  arrived  at  the  digni- 
fied position  of  merchants.  The  value  of  their 
exports  to  foreign  countries  makes  no  incon- 
siderable item  in  our  annual  trade  returns. 
The  streams  of  old  clothes  that  hour  by  hour 
are  seductively  drained,  either  by  floral  ex- 
change, attractive  advei-tisement,  or  by  the 
downright  pestering  of  "Old  Ikeys,"  cul- 
minate in  the  great  old  clothes' mart  in  Hounds- 
ditch,  where  Hebrews  most  do  congregate. 

This  inodorous  spot  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed in  popular  works,  that  people  are  now 
pretty  familiar  with  it,  by  name  at  least.  But 
having  described  the  fierce  contest  which  en- 
sues over  the  mounds  of  old  clothes  therein 
daily  deposited,  our  social  statisticians  seem  to 
have  had  enough  of  them,  and  have  proceeded 
no  farther.  But  the  true  interest  in  the  story 
of  old  clothes  begins  just  at  the  point  where 
they  leave  off.  To  the  question  of  what  be- 
comes of  them,  we  might  answer  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  now  about  to  set  out 
upon  their  travels,  to  enter  new  circles  of 
society,  and  to  see  life,  both  savage  and  civi- 
lized, under  a  thousand  new  phases. 

Those  that  are  intended  to  remain  in  this 
country  have  to  be  tutored  and  ti-ansformed. 
The  "clobberer,"  the  "reviver,"  and  the  "  trans- 
lator "  lay  hands  upon  them.  The  duty  of  the 
**clobberer"  is  to  patch,  to  sew  up,  and  to 


restore  as  far  as  possible  the  garments  to  their 
pristine  appearance;  black  cloth  garments 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  "revivers,"  who 
rejuvenate  seedy  black  coats,  and,  for  the 
moment,  make  them  look  as  good  as  new. 
The  "  translator's  "  duty  is  of  a  higher  order ; 
his  office  is  to  transform  one  garment  into 
another — the  skirts  of  a  cast-off  coat,  being 
the  least  worn  part  of  the  garment,  make 
capital  waistcoats  and  tunics  for  children,  &c. 
Hats  are  revived  in  a  still  more  wonderful 
manner;  they  are  cut  down  to  take  out  the 
grease  marks,  relined,  and  appear  in  the  shops 
like  new  ones.  The  streets  sun-ounding  the 
old  clothes'  market  are  full  of  shops  where 
these  "clobbered"  and  "revived"  goods  are 
exposed  for  sale ;  and  really  a  stranger  to  the 
trade  would  not  know  but  that  they  were  new 
goods.  There  is  a  department  of  the  market 
itself  also  dedicated  to  old  clothes,  male  and 
female,  "clobbered"  and  "revived."  It  is  a 
touching  sight  to  see  the  class  of  persons  who 
frequent  the  men's  market,  and  turn  over  the 
seedy  black  garments  that  are  doing  their  best 
to  put  on  a  good  appearance — the  toilwom 
clerks,  who  for  some  social  reason  are  expected 
to  apparel  themselves  in  black,  and  the  equally 
careworn  members  of  the  clerical  profession, 
chiefiy  curates,  whose  meagre  stipends  do  not 
permit  of  the  extravagance  of  new  suits  of 
clothes. 

The  ladies*  market  is  a  vast  wardrobe  of  silk 
dresses,  but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  saleswoman, 
the  matrons  of  England  are  more  thrifty  than 
we  gave  them  credit  for.  "Servants  come 
here  to  purchase,  sir !  No,  indeed,  sir,  ladies 
worth  hundreds  of  pounds,"  was  the  reply  we 
got  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the  class  of  pur- 
chasers. Black  cloth  clothes  that  are  too  far 
gone  to  be  "clobbered"  and  "revived,"  are 
always  sent  abroad  to  be  cut  up  to  make  caps. 
France  takes  the  best  of  these  old  clothes  for 
this  purpose.  The  linings  are  stripped  out, 
and  in  this  condition  they  are  admitted  duty 
free  as  old  rags.  Russia  and  Poland,  where 
caps  seem  to  be  universally  worn  by  the  work- 
ing population,  are  content  with  still  more 
threadbare  garments  to  be  cut  up  for  this 
pui-pose. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  cast-off  clothes  of  all 
kinds,  however,  find  their  way  to  two  markets 
— Ireland  and  Holland.  The  old  clothes'  bags 
of  the  collectors  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
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emptied  out  in  the  land  of  Erin,  as  f ar  a4S  the 
ordinary  order  of  clothes  go,  while  to  Holland 
only  special  articles  of  apparel  are  exported. 
Singularly  enough,  the  destination  of  the  red 
tunics  of  the  whole  British  infantry  is  the 
chest  of  the  sturdy  Dutchman.  There  seems 
to  be  some  popular  belief  or  superstition  in 
that  waterlogged  country  that  red  cloth  affords 
the  best  protection  against  rheumatism  \  con> 
sequently  these  jackets  all  find  their  way  to 
the  land  of  dykes.  The  sleeves  are  cut  off, 
and  they  are  made  to  button  in  a  double- 
breasted  fashion;  thus  remodelled,  they  are 
worn  next  to  the  skin  like  a  flannel  waist- 
coat by  aU  careful  Dutchmen  among  the 
labouring  classes. 

The  Irish  chiefly  favour  corduroys,  and  wo 
suspect  the  worn -out  legs  of  British  pantaloons 
of  this  material  are  cut  off,  and  converted  into 
breeches  for  Pat.  Where  he  gets  those  wonder- 
ful swallow-tailed  coats  with  brass  buttons  is  a 
puzzle  to  all  the  dealers ;  it  is  very  certain  they 
do  not  come  from  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
it  is  equally  clear  they  are  remnants  of  cos- 
tume two  generations  back. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  have  noticed  the 
special  avidity  the  dealers  in  old  clothes  evince 
for  aU  kinds  of  regimentals,  full-dress  liveries, 
Volunteers'  uniforms,  beadles'  coats,  &c.  Any- 
thing specially  splendid  in  this  line  is  marked 
by  the  collectors  as  a  sportsman  marks  any 
rare  and  brilliantly  plumaged  bird,  and  ulti- 
mately it  is  sure  to  be  bagged  by  them.  One 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  London  in  these  showy 
dresses  once  said  to  rs,  seeing  a  Guardsman 
going  along  the  street, — "  A  thousand  to  one 
that  coat  comes  into  my  hands."  Really 
the  inevitability  there  appears  to  be  about  the 
destination  of  these  regimentals,  if  known  to 
their  wearers,  should  make  them  very  uncom- 
fortable. The  dealers  would,  if  they  could, 
strip  them  off  their  backs  just  as  an  eel-woman 
skins  an  eel.  A  Lord  Mayor's  footman's  full- 
dress  livery  is  viewed  by  these  gentry  with 
wolfish  eyes.  Those  are  the  great  prizes  of 
the  profession — and  their  barbaric  splendours 
are  destined  for  a  special  market— the  South 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  nature  puts  on  her  most 
gorgeous  apparel,  and  the  great  ones  of  the 
land  ai'e  determined  to  have  something  to 
match.  Travellers  often  tell  us  of  the  mar- 
vellous appearance  of  the  chiefs  of  these  parts 
when  in  fall  mufti;  but  we  scarcely  expected 
to  find  our  old  clothes'  dealei-s  the  regular 
cod-amiers  of  these  sable  dignitaries,  trausmit- 
ting  regimentals,  laced  liveries,  and  cocked' 


hats,  as  regularly  to  them  as  a  London  tailor 
sends  his  clothes  to  his  country  cnstomerB. 
And  Mumbo  Jumbo  will  not  be  pat  off  with 
inferior  articles;  the  slightest  blemish  in  ookw 
or  inferiority  in  cloth  is  instantly  detected  and 
rejected  by  these  semi- savages ;  hence  tha 
greatest  cai*e  is  necessary  in  catering  for  tfaeir 
wants. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  Lord  Mayors  for 
these  last  dozen  years  would  be  able  to  recc^- 
nise  their  own  splendid  liveries  on  the  backs  of 
a  council  of  these  potentates  if  they  could  erer 
be  got  together  for  any  purpose  whatever.  We 
ourselves  saw  an  assortment  of  weU-preserved 
liveries  of  the  heir  to  the  proudest  throne  in 
the  world  just  being  packed  for  exportation  to 
the  grand  destination  of  all  fine  liveries  we 
have  just  mentioned.  It  should  be  some  solace 
to  the  parish  beadle  that  his  clothes,  instead  of 
descending  in  the  social  scale  like  those  of 
ordinary  civilians,  are  destined  to  flame  upon 
the  back  of  some  autocrat  who  holds  the  lires 
of  thousands  of  men  at  his  disposal,  instead  of 
only  being  the  emblems  of  terror  to  poor 
parish  boys. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  scarlet  coats  of  oar 
officers  that  are  a  little  worn,  find  their  way  to 
the  great  annual  fair  at  Leipsic.  There  is  a  belief 
in  the  trade  that  the  destination  of  this  brigM 
scarlet  cloth  is  the  cuffs  and  facings  of  the 
civil  officials  in  the  Bussian  Government.  Hov- 
ever  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  second-hand  regi- 
mentals finding  their  way  to  the  great  German 
fair  is  undoubted.  The  pepper-and-aalt  great- 
coats of  our  infantry  go  to  our  agricultnial 
districts  and  to  the  Cape,  but  the  heavier  and 
more  valuable  ai'tiUery  cloaks  find  their  way  to 
Holland;  and  that  country  and  Ireland  absorb 
between  them  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  police. 

There  is  one  odd  item  of  old  clothes  that  has 
a  singular  history.  There  is  still  a  certain 
class  in  the  community  addicted  to  the  oae  of 
silk -velvet  waistcoats.  This  class  is  generallj 
to  be  found  amon^  the  well-to-do  tradesmen  of 
country  towns.  The  longevity  of  a  black  silk 
velvet  waistcoat  is  proverbial ;  it  will  not  wesir 
out.  After  adorning  the  respectable  corp«.>ra- 
tion  of  some  provincial  grocer  until  be  is 
thoroughly  tired  of  it,  what  does  our  read«:r 
think  is  its  ultimate  destination — the  pate  of 
some  German  or  Polish  Jew!  In  obedience  to 
a  Kabbinical  law,  it  is  not  considered  ri^t  by 
some  of  the  more  conscientious  Hebrews  to  go 
uncovered,  and  these  second-hand  waistcoats 
are  bought  up  to  make  skull-caps  for  thiar 
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Bat  old  clothes,  after  thej  have  served  the 
purposes  of  two  or  three  classes  of  society,  are 
jet  far  from  dosing  their  career ;  when  thcj 
have  seen  their  worst,  they  take  altogether  a 
new  lease  of  existence.  As  old  Jason  was 
renewed,  in  ancient  story,  by  being  ground  in 
a  mill,  so  are  our  garments  in  the  present  day. 
When  old  clothes  are  too  bad  for  anything  else, 
they  are  still  good  enough  for  Shoddy  and 
Mungo.  Batley,  Dewsbary,  and  Leeds,  have 
been  described  as  the  grand  centres  of  woollen 
rags — the  tatterdemalion  capitals,  into  which 
are  drawn  all  the  greasy,  frowsy,  cast-off 
clothes  of  Europe,  and  whence  issue  the  pilot 
cloths,  the  Petershams,  the  beavers,  the  Tal- 
mas, the  Chesterfields,  and  the  Mohairs  in 
which  our  modern  dandies  disport  themselves. 

The  old  rags,  after  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  wool  by  enormous  toothed  wheels,  are 
mixed  with  a  varying  amount  of  fresh  wool, 
and  the  whole  is  then  worked  up  into  the 
fabrics  we  have  mentioned,  which  now  have 
the  run  of  fashion.  It  is  estimated  that  Shoddy 
and  Mungo  supply  the  materials  for  a  third  of 


the  wooUen  manufactures  of  this  countiy. 
Here  is  a  grand  transformation.  No  man  can 
say  that  the  materials  of  the  coat  he  is  wearing 
has  not  been  already  on  the  back  of  some  greasy 
beggar.  In  one  corner  of  the  "animal  pro- 
ducts department"  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  visitor  can  see  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens of  this  shoddy  and  mungo — a  perfect 
resurrection  of  the  old  clothes  from  every 
country  in  Europe.  The  cast-off  wardrobes  of 
civilized  man  by  a  law  of  commerce  are  sacked 
into  this  country,  and  mainly  into  this  me- 
tropolis, and  in  return  we  distribute  it  in  per- 
fect fabrics,  destined  to  go  once  more  the  round 
of  civilization ;  woollen  fabrics  are  hard  to  die, 
and,  for  all  we  know,  clothes  are  thus  ground 
up  over  and  over  again. 

The  final  destination,  however,  of  all  old 
clothes  is  the  soil ;  when  art  can  do  no  more 
for  much-vexed  woollen  fibre  it  becomes  a  land 
rag,  and  here  as  a  manure  it  yields  its  final 
service,  aiding  in  the  production  of  food  for 
the  veritable  body  which  it  once  clothed. 

T. 


THE    HOnB-GLABS. 


I  HE  use  of  the  Hour-glass  can  be  traced 
to  ancient  Greece.  In  Christie's  Greek 
Vases,  one  is  engraved  from  a  scarabaBus 
of  sardonyx,  in  the  Towneley  collection :  it  is 
exactly  like  the  modern  hour-glass. 

Bloomfield,  in  one  of  his  rural  tales, "  The 
Widow  to  her  Hour-glass,"  sings : — 

"  I*vo  often  watched  thy  streaming  sand, 
And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise, 
And  often  found  life's  hope  to  stand 

On  props  as  iireak  in  wisdom's  eyes : 
Its  conic  crown 
Still  sliding  down. 
Again  heaped  up,  then  down  again : 
The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew, 
like  days  and  years  still  filtering  through, 
And  mingling  ioy  and  piiin.*' 

The  Hour-glass  has  almost  entirely  given 
place  to  the  more  useful,  because  to  a  greater 
extent  self-acting,  instrument ;  and  it  is  now 
seldom  seen  except  upon  the  table  of  the 
lecturer  or  private  teacher,  in  the  study  of  the 
philosonher,  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  or 
m  the  hand  of  the  old  emblematic  figure  of 
Time.  We  still  sometimes  see  it  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  cork-cutter.  The  half -minute  glass 
is  still  employed  on  board  ship ;  and  the  two 
and  a  half  or  three  minute  glass  for  boiling  an 
egg  with  exactness,  • 

Preaching  by  the  Hour-glass  was  formerly 
common;  and  public  speakers  are  timed,  in 
the  present  day,  by  the  same  means.    In  the 


churchwardens'  books  of  St.  Helen's,  Abing- 
don, date  1599,  is  a  charge  of  fourpence  for  an 
hour-glass  for  the  pulpit;  in  1564  we  find  in 
the  books  of  St.  Katherine's,  Christ  Church, 
Aldgate,  "  paid  for  an  hour-glass  that  hangeth 
by  the  pulpit  when  the  preacher  doth  make  a 
sermon,  that  he  may  know  how  the  hour 
passeth  away — one  shilling;"  and  in  the  books 
of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  1579  and  1615,  are 
similar  entries.  Butler,  in  **  Hudibras,"  alludes 
to  pulpit  hour- glasses  having  been  used  by  the 
Puritans :  the  preacher  having  named  the  text, 
turned  up  the  glass ;  and  if  the  sermon  did  not 
last  till  the  sand  was  out,  it  was  said  by  the 
congregation  that  the  preacher  was  lazy ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  continued  much  longer, 
they  would  yawn  and  stretch  till  the  discourse 
was  finished.  At  the  old  church  of  St.  Dunstan- 
in-the-West,  Fleet  Street,  was  a  large  hour- 
glass in  a  silver  frame,  of  which  latter,  when 
the  instmment  was  taken  down,  in  1723,  two 
heads  were  made  for  the  parish  staves.  Ho- 
garth, in  his  "  Sleepy  Congregation,"  has  in- 
troduced an  hour-glass  on  the  west  side  of  the 
I  pulpit.  A  very  perfect  hour-glass  is  preserved 
=  m  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
side  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the  reading- 
desk  within  a  frame  of  twisted  columns  and 
j  arches,  supported  on  a  spiral  column :  the  four 
1  sides  have  angels  sounding  trumpets ;  and  each 
I  end  has  a  line  of  crosses  patees  and  fleurs-de- 
lis,  somewhat  resembling  the  imperial  crown. 

JOHN  TiKBB,  F.SJl« 
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SHELLS. 


[HE  Oarinaria  form  a  remarkable  group 
of  moUusca.  They  were  formerly 
known  to  collectors  as  Venus's 
Slipper  and  the  Glass  Nautilus. 

The  body  of  the  animal  is  sub-cylindrical, 
elongated,  transparent,  dotted  with  elevated 
points,  prolonged  posteriorly,  and  furnished 
towards  the  upper  part  of  its  extremity  with  a 
sort  of  fin,  which  performs  the  part  of  a  rudder. 
A  reddish,  thin,  compressed,  semicircular  fin, 
beautifully  reticulated,  and  furnished  with  a 
kind  of  sucker,  rises  from  the  belly,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  point  on  the  back  occupied  by 
the  shell ;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  fin  it  floats 
along.  The  head  is  capable  of  contraction 
within  the  body,  and  is  provided  with  a  re- 
tractile proboscis. 

Other  varieties  of  shells  are  remarkable  in  a 
different  way.  Some  are  very  large  in  size. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  may  mention  those 
which  have  been  made  to  form  fonts  in  one  of 
the  churches  in  Paris.  Speaking  of  one  of  these, 
the  eminent  naturalist.  Dr.  Johnstone,  says : — 

'*  When  shrunk  within  its  shell  you  might 
well  deem  any  animal  that  could  hide  itself 
there,  all  too  small  and  weak  to  carry  about  a 
burden  larger  and  heavier  than  itself ;  and  that 
safety  might  be  here  advantageously  exchanged 
for  relief  from  so  much  heaviness  of  armour, 


and  from  such  an  impediment  to  every  jooniej. 
There  is  in  my  cabinet  a  fine  specimen  of 
Cassis  ttiberosa,  which  measures  fully  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  eight  in  breadtli  ,- 
another  of  Stromhusgigas,  is  nearly  one  foot  in 
length. 

"Yet,"  continues  this  distinguished  nata- 
ralist,  "though  the  weight  of  the  former— 
the  Cassis  tvJberosa — is  four  pounds,  two  onnceB, 
and  that  of  the  latter — the  Strarnfms  gigtu—a 
four  pounds,  nine  ounces,  the  mollusc  creepi 
under  this  load  with  apparent  ease.  Nor  are 
you  much  surprised  when  you  see  it  actually  in 
motion,  for  the  seeming  disproportion  between 
the  contained  animal  and  containing  shell  has 
disappeared. 

"  On  issuing  from  bis  sbell,  like  eaatem  genii 
freed  from  their  exorcism,  the  animal  has 
grown  visibly — ^has  assumed  a  portlier  sizeftnd 
more  pedestrious  figure.  The  body  has  sad- 
denly  become  tumid  and  elastic,  the  skin  and 
exterior  organs  stretched  and  displayed;  the 
foot  has  grown  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and, 
with  additional  firmness,  it  bas  acquired  the 
capability  of  being  directed,  bent  and  modified 
in  shape  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  the  sarface 
of  the  road  traversed  may  require." 

Examples  of  shelled  creatures  will  be  found 
in  the  annexed  engmving. 
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The  Dog. 
cxx. 

We  had  a  pointer  in  the  country,  some  years 
ago,  which  exhibited  many  most  interesting 
traits  of  instinct.  She  was  fed  regularly  at 
certain  periods,  but  it  frequently  happened 
that  she  obtained  food  in  the  interval  unknown 
to  us  in  the  field,  and  was  disinclined  to  cat. 
Bhc  used  to  watch  her  opportunity,  and  if  the 
meat  was  in  a  solid  form,  such  as  bread,  bones. 


&c.,  she  went  and  buried  it,  intending  to  dii* 
cuss  it  gastronomically  at  a  more  convenient 
season,  or  preparing  for  an  evil  day.  As  the 
dog  gi'cw  old,  this  habit  increased  upon  her, 
but  without  the  corresponding  good  memory, 
so  that  frequently  after  she  was  dead,  the 
gardener  would  dig  up  large  pieces  of  bread, 
mouldy  and  black,  which  she  had  interred 
months  before. 
Jess  (for  such  was  her  name),  though  > 
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moBt  vigilant  watch- dog — in  which  capacity 
she  was  occasionallj  employed — was  a  great 
coward,  and  never  ventured  to  bark  at  any  one 
until  within  the  walls  of  the  park ;  and  then, 
as  if  to  exemplify  the  proverb  that  "  every 
cock  crows  best  on  his  own  dunghill,"  she 
would  bear  competition  with  any  of  the  canine 
family.  She  distinguished  quickly  between 
the  welcome  and  unwelcome  guests,—*,  e., 
beggars  and  visitors  to  the  family,  and  would 
vary  her  barking  according  to  the  character  of 
their  apparent  wardrobe,  imitating  many 
others  of  a  higher  race!  though  she  never 
neglected  to  give  timely  warning  that  one 
kind  or  another  was  approaching.  She  was 
much  attached  to  several  members  of  the 
household,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  re- 
strained from  following  them  to  church.  To 
prevent  this,  she  was  tied  up  during  the  hours 
th^  were  away.  After  a  few  Sundays  they 
were  chagrined  and  surprised  to  find  Jess  at 
the  ohuroh-door,  about  two  miles  distant, 
waiting  their  arrival.  This  was  repeated 
frequently,  until  she  was  watched;  when  it 
was  found  that,  waiting  until  they  were  out  of 
Bight,  she  slipped  the  strap,  which  she  had  dis« 
covered  to  be  too  wide,  by  pulling  it  over  the 
head  by  means  of  her  feet,  and  then  followed 
them  to  church.  But  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion and  the  risk  of  being  sent  back,  she  would 
slink  behind  hedges  and  walls  until  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  church,  when  she  turned 
round  with  a  fawning  exculpatory  grin  on  her 
countenance,  which  defied  punishment. 

CXXI. 

During  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Aldennan 
Hale,  his  coachman  at  the  City  Mews  had  a 
dog,  "  Rough  "  by  name,  and  something  of  the 
terrier  by  nature.  He  was  extremely  attentive 
to  his  master,  but,  strange  to  say,  would  never 
go  out  when  the  ordinary  carriages  were  used ; 
only  on  state  occasions  would  his  dog- ship 
condescend  to  go,  with  the  best  horses,  richly 
caparisoned,  and  the  state  carriage.  Then 
would  he  work  his  ears  about,  twitch  his  nose, 
and  take  his  place  in  front  of  the  cortege,  and 
remain  until  the  ceremony  was  completed. 

CZXII. 

A  dog  near  Inverness  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  regularly  every  morning  to  a  baker's 
shop  in  the  town  for  a  roll.  One  morning, 
instead  of  the  customary  halfpenny,  a  large 
smooth  horn  button  was  given  to  it.  For 
some  time  it  declined  taking  it,  but  finding 
that  none  other  was  forthcoming,  it  took  it 


between  its  teeth  and  trotted  off.  The  baker, 
seeing  it  coming,  threw  down  a  roll  and  picked 
up  what  he  supposed  was  a  genuine  coin  of 
the  realm,  for  the  animal,  sagacious  in  the 
artifices  of  deceitful  man,  would  nevor  part 
with  the  money  until  it  had  received  fuflvalne. 
On  finding  out  his  mistake,  he  turned  ronnd 
to  9ee  if  the  little  swindler  was  there,  bat  was 
not  a  little  amused  to  see  it,  on  looking  ont  of 
tha  wtftdoWi  scampering  home  along  the  Btreet 
with  the  brood  between  its  teeth,  instead  of 
remaining,  m  was  its  wont,  to  eat  it  in  the 
•hop, 

OXXIII. 

Bhapherds  hove  always  curious  and  inte- 
resting stories  to  tell  of  what  they  call  the 
"  wisoness ''  of  their  favourite  dogs,  among  the 
most  sagaoions  of  their  kind.  A  shepherd,  a 
most  observant  and  intelligent  man,  tdd  me 
that  he  had  received  a  dog  from  his  brother, 
living  about  fifteen  miles  o%  which,  though  a 
most  excellent  animal,  did  not  suit  bim.  It 
had  become  attached  to  him,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  caring  to  part  from  him ;  until  the 
shepherd  one  winter  night,  whan  speaking  to 
his  wife  about  it,  happened  to  say, "  Well,  I 
don't  think  she  will  do  for  ma,  so  I  will  jost 
send  her  off  to-morrow  morning  with  the  port- 
gig  to  W ."    The  dog  WAS  lying  dozing 

under  the  table  at  the  time,  and  on  hearing 
this  started  up,  uneasy  and  whining;  shortl/ 
afterwards  it  went  to  tiia  door,  and  was  not  to 
be  aaen  that  night.  Suspecting  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  departure,  the  shepherd  sent  word 
to  his  brother,  and  learnt  that  the  dog  waB 
found  lying  at  his  door  the  next  morning 
waiting  for  admission. 

cxxiv. 
A  gentleman  belonging  to  the  staff  of  the 
EoyaJ  Victoria  Hospital,  at  Netley,  took  » 
long  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southamp- 
ton last  week,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  a  fio^ 
Kewfoundland.  In  the  evening  he  missed 
some  letters  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  his  dog- 
The  latter  did  not  surprise  him,  as  his  dog 
often  wandered  from  him  in  his  walks.  Th*^ 
next  day  the  gentleman  felt  annoyed  and 
puzzled  at  the  loss  of  his  letters,  and  he  thought 
it  possible  he  might  have  drawn  them  out  of 
his  pocket  with  his  handkerchief  during  his 
previous  day's  walk.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  repeat  the  walk,  for  he  might  have  dropped 
the  letters  in  an  unfrequented  path,  and  thef 
might  be  there  still.  About  four  miles  from 
the  Hospital  he  came  suddenly  upon  his  do^ 
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lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  letters  close  by» 
The  dog  must  have  lain  by  ijie  side  of  the 
letters  for  sixteen  hoursi  including  the  whole 
night.  The  animal  has  been-  re-named  "  Post- 
master-General." An  artist  has  sketched  the 
Postmaater-General  guarding  the  lettei-s. — 
Dundee  Jounwl,  1867. 

The  Goose. 
cxxv. 

Oar  Chinese  goose  took  to  a  duck  and  her 
young  brood  and  protected  them,  and  ran  at 
every  one  and  everything  that  attempted  to 
molest  them.  She  would  not  let  the  gander 
come  near,  and  went  about  with  them  on  land 
and  water. 

The  Bullfinch. 
cxxvi. 
A  bullfinch  abstained  from  singing  ten  entire 
months,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  its  mis- 
tress.    On  her  return,  it  immediately  resumed 
its  song. 

The  Hedgehog. 

CKXVII. 

A  hedgehog  was  once  taught  by  an  inn- 
keeper, who  lived  in  Northumberland,  to  turn 
the  spit  in  his  kitchen,  and  would  come  when 
called. 

The  Martiw. 
c?xxvin. 

The  following  extraordinary  circumstance  is 
said  to  have  occurred  some  years  ago  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seven,  in  Fif eshire ;  and  Father 
Bougeant»  the  advocate  for  the  existence  of 
brute  language,  adduces  it  in  favour  of  his 
proof : — 

A  sparrow  finding  a  nest  a  martin  had  just 
built  standing  very  conveniently  for  him,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it.  The  martin,  seeing  the 
usurper  in  her  house,  called  for  help  to  expel 
him.  A  thousand  martins  came  full  speed, 
and  attacked  the  sparrow  ;  but  the  latter, 
attacked  on  every  aide,  and  presenting  only 
his  large  beak  at  the  entrance  of  the  nest,  was 
invulnerable,  and  made  the  boldest  that  durst 
approach  him  repent  of  their  temerity.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  combat,  all  the  martins 
disappeared.  The  sparrow  thought  he  had 
got  the  better,  and  the  spectators  judged  that 
the  martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking. 
Not  in  the  least.  They  immediately  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  each  of  them  having  pro- 
cured a  littk  of  that  tempered  earth  with  \ 


which  they  make  their  nests,  they  all  at  once 
fell  upon  the  sparrow,  and  enclosed  him  in  the 
nest  to  perish  there,  though  they  could  not 
drive  him  thence.  "Can  it  be  imagined," 
asks  Father  Bougeant,  "  that  the  martins  had 
been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  design,  all 
of  them  together,  without  speaking  to  each 
other,  or  without  some  medium  of  communica- 
tion equivalent  to  language  P" 

The  Bee. 
cxxix. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald 
transmits  the  following :  "  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a 
most  interesting  ceremony,  which  I  desire  to 
record  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  Whilst 
walking  with  a  friend  in  a  garden  near  Falkirk, 
we  observed  two  bees  issuing  from  one  of  the 
hives,  bearing  betwixt  them  the  body  of  a 
defunct  comrade,  with  which  they  flew  for  a 
distance  of  ten  yards.  We  followed  them 
closely,  and  noted  the  care  with  which  they 
selected  a  convenient  hole  at  the  side  of  the 
gravel  walk,  the  tenderness  with  which  they 
committed  the  body,  head  downwards,  to  the 
earth,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  they  after- 
wards pushed  against  it  two  little  stones, 
doubtless  ^  in  memoriam.'  Their  task  being 
ended,  they  paused  for  about  a  minute,  perhaps 
to  drop  over  the  grave  of  thoir  friend  a  sympa- 
thizing tear,  and  then  they  flew  away." 

The  Hawk. 
cxxx. 
A  few  days  ago,  as  Mr.  Macgillivray,  fanner, 
Ballachroan,  EangussiQ,  was  taking  an  early 
walk  through  his  fields,  he  observed  a  hawk 
evidently  intent  on  pouncing  on  a  lark,  whioh 
showed  every  sign  of  being  fully  aware  of  the 
evil  designs  of  its  more  powerful  antagonist. 
Alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  foe,  the 
poor  little  bird  alighted  at  Mr.  Macgillivi'ay's 
feet,  who  lifted  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  thus 
rescued  it  from  the  fangs  of  the  hawk.  The  little 
lark  was  carefully  carried  home  and  placed  in  a 
cage.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Macgilvray,  naturally  thinking  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  gave  the  lark  its  freedom ;  but  no 
sooner  did  it  wing  its  flight,  than  down  oamo 
the  hawk  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  and 
pounced  its  claws  in  the  back  of  its  innocent 
and  defenceless  victim,  carrying  it  erultingly 
to  its  retreat.— Jwvw^ess  Courier, 
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Sleeping  FloWerfii 

|LEEP,  gentle  flowersi  yonr  peaceful 
sleep 
Beneath  the  wintry  sky  j 
The  storms  that  rock  the  restless  deep. 

Shall  sing  your  lullaby. 
Through  raging  blast,  and  falling  shower, 

Through  the  long  starless  night, 
While  winds  blow  round  the  leafless  bower, 

And  snow  fulls  cold  and  white ; 
Sleep,  while  the  angry  tempests  blow. 

No  fear  can  break  your  rest ; 
Sleep,  where  your  couch  is  spread  below, 

Siife  on  your  mother's  breast. 
A  watch  is  set  around  your  bed, 

An  eye  that  never  sleeps. 
Above  the  earth  that  hid^s  your  head. 

Its  constant  vigil  keeps. 
He  in  whose  hand  are  storm  and  rain, 

Sweet  calm  and  sunshine  too, 
Who  gives  nor  smiles  nor  tears  in  vain, 

This  time  appoints  for  you; — 
A  time  to  hide  the  faded  cheek, 

A  time  to  bow  the  head. 
When  rosy  blush,  and  sunny  streak, 

And  golden  tint  have  fled. 
Who  giveth  joy  when  smiles  are  best, 

Tears  when  we  need  to  weep, 
He  giveth  to  the  weary  rest. 

To  His  beloved,  sleep. 


Footsteps  in  the  Snow. 
|0W  all  the  wintry  earth  is  still, 
Her  face  looks  cold  and  pale, 
No  wind  is  wandering  on  the  hill, 
No  whisper  in  the  vale ; 
No  sound  of  fluttering  leaf  is  heard 

In  all  the  wasted  bowers, 
No  farewell  song  of  lingering  bird, 
No  sigh  of  summer  flowers. 

Look,  maiden,  from  the  lattice  low, 

Thy  faithful  watch  is  long ; 
See,  there  are  footmarks  in  the  snow, 

The  step  is  bold  and  strong ; 


Through  titing  frost,  and  piercing  oolJ, 

Towards  one  point  they  come. 
Like  sheep  that  seek  the  sheltering  fold, 

Or  birds  returning  home. 
Of  all  those  footmarks  in  the  snow. 

Not  dne  is  turned  away ; 
But  does  the  trembling  maiden  know 

How  long  those  feet  will  stay  ? 
For  she  has  seen  them  come  before. 

Mid  welcomes  kind  and  true ; 
And  she  has  seen  them  leave  that  door 

When  summer  skies  were  blue. 

Hark !  there  are  voices  in  the  hall, 

And  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  one  she  hears  above  them  all. 

Whose  path  was  in  the  snow. 
He  stamps  the  white  shower  from  his  feet. 

He  shakes  his  tangled  hair ; 
Oh,  sunny  glow  was  ne'er  so  sweet, 

As  that  wintry  meeting  there. 

At  once  she  feels — at  once  she  knows— 

What  words  could  never  tell — 
The  healing  of  a  thousand  woea — 

The  pang  remembered  well, 
The  shadow  o'er  her  sunny  hours. 

By  other  eyes  unseen. 
Tears  shed  amid  the  garden  flowers. 

When  summer  leaves  were  green. 

But  stir  the  fire  this  wintry  night, 

And  spread  the  plenteous  board. 
And  sit  within  the  crimson  light, 

All  heai-ts  in  sweet  accord. 
The  aged  father's  faded  brow 

Grows  bright  with  pleasant  thought: 
Ah !  little  does  the  old  man  know 

How  much  that  hour  has  brought 

And  now  the  hope  of  happer  times 

Gives  zest  to  present  cheer. 
While  ring  the  merry  Christmas  chimes 

From  tower  and  belfry  near. 
And  all  within  that  peaceful  home, 

Share  in  the  genial  glow ; 
For  who  can  tell  what  joy  may  come, 

With  footsteps  in  the  snow  ? 


W^t  gimt^  JCiterj. 


Oliver  Wyndham.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague. 
By  the  Author  of  "Naomi."  London:  Jack- 
son, Waif ord,  and  Hodder. 
As  stated  on  the  Title-page,  "This  story 
originally  appeared  in  the  monthly  numbers  of 
OuB  Ow^  PiEESiDE,  during  1866.'*  We  are 
greatly  gratified  by  its  reappearance  as  a 
Christmas  Annual.  The  author  of  "  Naomi," 
of  course  excels  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, and  as  far  as  our  taste  goes,  we  confess 
we  even  prefer  "  Oliver Wyndham"  to  "  Naomi." 
As  the  tale  was  carried  on  from  number  to 
number,  it  passed  under  the  notice  of  several 
hundred  reviewers  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper press,  and  the  highest  opinions  of  its 
merits  were  repeatedly  expressed.  We  shall 
rejoice  if  its  circulation  in  its  present  attrac- 
tive form  rivals  that  of  "  Naomi." 

Peter  Bedford,  the  Spitalfields  Philanthropist. 

By  William  Tallack.    London*:  S.  W. 

Partridge. 

Mr.  Bedford  had  the  happy  talent  of  "  parlour 
prea.ching,"  which  Dr.  Watts,  in  one  of  his 
works,  remarks, "  has  sometimes  done  more  for 
Christ  and  souls  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
than  by  the  labour  of  many  hours  and  days  in 
the  usual  -course  of  preaching  in  the  pulpit." 
His  life  was  one  of  systematic  philanthropy, 
especially  directed  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Arab  and  criminal 
population  of  London.  His  labours  com- 
menced early  in  the  present  centunr,  and  the 
brief  sketch  of  his  biogi'aphy,  which  Mr.  Tal- 
lack has  very  ably  drawn  up,  abounds  with  the 
most  interesting  matter.  Dark  as  some  of  the 
aspects  of  society  still  are,  it  is  no  small  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  notice  what  a  happy  change 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  character  of  our 
criminal  code  by  the  energetic  and  persevering 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Peter  Bedford.  We 
commend  one  picture  of 

THINGS  AS  THST  WS&B  f  IPTY   YSAB8  AGO. 

*'It  mBflt  be  remembered  that,  previous  to  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Regency  and  of  George  the 
Fourth's  reign,  not  only  was  there  a  great  deficiency 
of  popular  education,  but  the  crimes  in8e|Murable  from 
ignorance  and  poverty  were  punished  with  the  most 
indiscruninating  severity,  and  a  Draconian  code  of 
worse  than  heathen  barbarity  eziated.  In  those  days 
upwards  of  a  hundred  crimes,  some  of  them  very 
trivial,  were  punishable  capitally ;  as,  for  example, 
stealing  one  shilling  from  the  person,  five  shillings 
from  a  shop,  letting  water  out  of  a  fishpond,  or  being 
in  the  company  of  gipsies  for  a  twolvemouth.  So 
frcqufntly  was  the  fatal  sentence  executed,  that, 
throughout  the  '  good  old  days '  of  George  the  Third 
and  of  the  Kogoncy,  London  fiilly  deserved  the  name 


given  by  a  popular  writer, '  the  City  of  the  Gibbet,'  and 
Uiere  was  at  least  a  foundation  for  the  satire  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  lines — 

** '  Soaroe  can  our  fields,  moh  orowda  at  Tyburn  die, 
With  liemp  the  gHlloiri  ancl  the  fleet  supply.* 

Eewaids  were  offered  to  '  tfaief-takerB,'  who  syste- 
matically prompted  and  suggested  the  robberies,  for 
the  betrayal  of  which  they  were  to  receive  the  *  blood 
money.'  The  dimly-lighted,  tunnel-like  streets  at 
night  courted  the  operations  of  the  footpad  and  the 

i  burglar.  Neither  gas-lights  nor  any  well-organized 
police  lent  their  preventive  aid.     Instead  of  the  latter, 

I   there  were  by  night  the  imbecile  old  watchmen  or 

i  'Charlies/  who  at  intervals  waddled  round  their 
beats,  in  the  least  dangerous  thoroughfares,  and, 
loudly  calling  out  the  hour,  at  once  disturbed  the 
sleeper  and  gave  notice  to  the  thief  to  suspend  or  con- 

,  ceal,  for  a  few  minutes,  his  work  of  plunder.  But 
most  of  the  night  these  wretchedly  incompetent  de- 
fenders of  the  public  safety  were  soundly  sleeping  in 
their  heavy  sentry  boxes,  which  occasionally  some 
passing  robbers  or  drunken  sparks  would  turn  round, 
with  its  opening  dosed  against  a  wall,  and  fixing  it  in 
this  position  by  stones,  leave  the  incommoded  occupant 
to  get  out  as  best  he  could.  And  well  if  only  so ;  for 
at  times  box  and  *  Charlie '  were  both  turned  upside- 
down,  or  else  together  thrown  into  some  deep  and  un- 

I   savoury  ditch. 

**  The  admimstration  of  justice  was  often  a  libel  on 
the  very  name.  The  author  of  'Old  Bailey  Ex- 
perience' states  that  at  that  court,  *For  several 
sessions  I  made  a  calculation  of  the  average  time 
which  each  trial  occupied.  I  never  found  it  (tho 
average)  exceed  eiffht  and  a  half  mittutea,  not^vith- 
standing  many  cases  engage  the  Court  occasionally  n 
whole  day.*  Fifty  or  »ixty  prisoners  were  kept  ready 
in  the  dock  tmder  the  Court,  and  their  cases  '  knocked 
off'  with  bewildering  and  most  indecent  rapidity. 
They  became  alarmed  and  nervous,  lost  all  coherence 
of  remonstrance  and  of  defence,  and  found  themselves 
condemned  before  they  knew  what  had  occurred. 
The  same  writer  says,  'Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
prisoners  on  their  return  from  their  trials  cannot  tell 
of  anything  which  has  passed  in  the  Court.'  Often 
men  on  being  returned  after  trial  and  sentence  to 

f risen  would  exclaim,  '  It  can't  be  me  they  mean ; 
've  not  been  tried  yet.'  One  metropolitan  *  Judge  ' 
was  filmed  for  despatching  sixty  or  seventy  trials  a 
day !  Such  '  trials,'  and  with  such  a  code  !  At  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions  on  Wednesday,  Febroary  16, 1814 
five  children  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  were 
condemned  to  death — viz.,  Fowler,  age  12,  and  Wolfe, 
age  12,  for  burglary  in  a  dwelling;  Morris,  age  8, 
Solomons,  age  9,  and  Burrel«  age  11,  for  biuglary  and 
stealing  a  pair  of  shoes ! " 

The  ApoeUes  of  Jsstis.  By  Mrs.  Olebs.  Lon- 
don :  Hatchard  and  Co. 
This  Anthoress  has  ably  performed  her  pur- 
pose, to  produce  a  book  '*  giving  an  account 
of  all  that  is  known  of  the  Apostles,  written 
in  a  style  suitable  for  youthful  readers.*' 
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The  Arab's  Pledge,   A  Tale  of  Morocco  in  1830. 
By  Edwabd    L.   Mitfobd,  Ceylon   Civil 
Service.    London :  BAtchard  and  Co. 
A  well-written    tale  founded    on   tragical 
facta,  illuBtrating  the  character  of  the  people 
of  West  Barbar^,  as  well  as  the  state  of  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  Jews  of  that  country 
suffered  five  and  twenty  yeai*8  ago,  when  the 
author  resided  in  Morocco.    Much  incidental 
information  is  given  as  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms. 

Bahbaih  Lays,    London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

A  little  volume  of  simple  but  genuine  poetry, 
''suggested  by  Passages  in  the  (Siurch  Service." 
We  i^all  be  glad  to  aid  its  circulation  by  our 
recommendation. 

"Sermons  from  the  Sivdio.^*  By  Marie 
SiBBEE.  London:  Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder. 

Evidently  the  writer  of  this  volume  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  an  authoress.  The  sketches 
are  really  gems.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveling,  in 
his  introductory  remarks,  states  that  the 
volume  originated  in  a  suggestion,  made  by 
him  to  his  young  friend,  that  she  should  write 
a  series  of  papers  on  Art  and  Religion, 
"  showing  that  the  love  of  Art  was  pei*fectly 
compatible  with  the  love  of  God;  that  he  is 
the  truest  artist — whether  painter,  sculptor,  or 
musician — ^whose  soul,  expanding  to  noble  pro- 
portions by  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  pro- 
fession, aims,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  highest 
type  of  beauty— to  embody  his  grandest  con- 
ception—to realize  his  loftiest  ideal ;  and  that 
these  yearnings  after  perfection  can  never  be 
Batittfied,  until  he  finds  it  in  the  God-Man  of 
Nazareth  and  Calvary.*'  We  hope  to  quote  an 
extract  next  month.  The  publishers  and  printer 
have  certainly  done  their  part  well  in  the 
getting  up  of  the  book. 

Clerical  Experiences  of  Total  Abstinence,  Edited 

by  the  Biev.  Thomas  Rooke,  M.  A.  London : 

W.  Tweedie. 

Whatever  opinion  each  may  entertain  as 
to  his  or  her  duty  with  reference  to  the  giant 
evil  of  intemperance,  there  can  be  but  one 
feeling  as  to  the  credit  due  to  the  five  or  six 
hundred  of  our  clergy  who  have  become  total 
abstainers.  Such  men  as  the  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
Pi'ebendary  Ellison,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bardaley, 
the  Rev.  G.  T.  Fox,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hewlett,  the 
Rev.  R.  Magnire,  and  the  Rev.  Stopford  J. 
Ram,  would  not  take  this  step  without  the 
deepest  convictions  as  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  Temperance  movement.  They 
assuredly  claim  and  deserve  an  audience,  and 
therefore  we  heartily  invite  our  readers  to 
ponder  the  "  Clerical  Testimony  "  contained  in 
this  volume^the  contributions  of  "  many  men 
of  many  minds." 

Mr.  Bardsley's  case  is  remarkable.  He 
writes : — 

**  If  the  question  be  asked  mo  why  I  became  an  ab- 
stainer, I   gladly  avail  myself  of  Topsy's  reply  in 


answer  to  Miss  Ophelia's  question,  '  Who  made  her  ?  * 
*  I  never  was  made— I  growed ;  *  and  say,  *  I  never 
became  an  abstainer — I  growed.'  As  the  eldest  of 
seven  sons,  and  speaJdng  as  their  repreaentatiTe,  I  can 
say  that  we  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  wineglass 
in  our  parents*  hands.  And  although  the  seven  sons 
have  reached  that  period  when  j^rsonal  responaibiht  j 
takes  the  place  of  parental,  yet  in  manhood  they  con- 
tinue firm  to  those  principles  which  they  learned  in 
childhood." 

As  one  of  his  reasons  for  Total  Abstinence 
Mr.  Bardsley  assigns,  the  great  danger  of  nuh 
deration,  so  caUed, 

After  dwelling  upon  the  painful  evidence  of 
this  danger  in  the  case  of  the  poor  and  un- 
educated, he  thus  refers  to  the  case  of  the 
educated : — 

"  Within  the  space  of  two  years  to  have  knoini  that 
a  clergyman  had  perished  by  his  own  hand  in  the 
public  market  after  a  drunken  revel — to  have  seen  a 
man  of  university  distinction,  but  the  victim  of  in- 
temperance,  shoefess,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to 
door — to  have  been  summoned  to  the  assbtance  of  a 
third,  who  had  been  fonnd  in  a  neighbouring  pubtic- 
houso  unable  to  depart,  because  stripjied  by  his  com- 
panions in  debauch, — such  facta  were  proofii  that  when 
once  God's  grace  is  withdrawn,  there  are  no  depths 
which  the  educated  man,  equally  with  the  untutored, 
may  not  reach.  I  had  been  ready  to  speak  of  the 
danger  generally;  but  such  cases  made  me  tremble  and 
say,  *  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.'  Upon  mv  mind  the  conviction  was  in- 
delibly engraved  as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  that  aithoyh 
it  be  not  sinful  to  partake,  yet  is  it  safer  to  abstain:" 

As  a  second  reason  Mr.  Bardaley  urges  ike 
duty  of  c^stainvng  for  the  sake  of  others,  i,e,,oii 
the  grounds  of  expediency.    He  says : — 

"  The  question,  I  felt,  was  a  moat  important  one, 
and  one  upon  which  it  especially  became  a  young  man 
entering  the  ministry  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  hu  ova 
mind.  Upon  careful  and  prayerful  examination  certain 
passages  seemed  to  speak  with  no  imcertain  sound. 
Without  quoting  at  length,  I  would  merelv  enumerate 
such  passages  as  Komans  xiv.  7,  22,  with  xv.  1 — 6; 
1  Corinthians  vi.  12 ;  viii.  8—13;  x.  23—33.  To  my 
mind  these  passages  taught,  without  any  exception, 
that  in  certain  circumstonccs,  when  certain  things 
were  lawftd,  yet  such  things  might  not  be  expedient, 
and  that  under  such  circumstances  the  rule  of  conduct 
was  to' be  determined  by  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
pleased  not  Himself.  The  result  waa,  that  whilst  I 
felt  unable  to  condemn  others  who  differed,  yet  I  vas 
convinced  that  to  me  it  would  be  sin  to  tii^e^  as  be- 
verages those  intoxicants  which  so  unquestjanaUT 
were  my  neighbour's  stumbling-block,  my  determi- 
nation, therefore,  was  to  abstain,  that  whe^h«r  I  ate  or 
drank  I  would  seek  not  mine  own  profit,  but  Uie  profit 
of  many,  that  my  liberty  should  by  no  meana  become 
a  stumbling-block  to  those  that  were  weak ;  and  that 
I  would  therefore  drink  no  wine,  lest  I  ahoold  make 
my  brother  to  offend.  My  prayer  was,  that  the  God 
of  patience  and  consolation  would  grant  me  to  be  like- 
minded  toward  my  brethren,  accordme  to  Christ  Jesus. 
It  has  subsequently  been  my  lot  to  labour  in  different 
parts  of  the  vineyard,  and  not  unftequently  to  reoflm 
the  assurance  that  my  example  haa  not  beo&  in  vaxa.*' 

The  volume  comprises  the  Testimony  oi 
Twenty-eight  r'lergymen,  and,  apart  from  the 
great  question   iaciElsaed,  is  full  of  interest 
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